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Beginning with its second volume in 1892, the Record has been 
publishing year by year summaries of the annual acts making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. These acts, authoriring expenditures for the Department’s 
work for the ensuing fiscal year, prescribe the scope of most of its 
activities in considerable detail, and thus have afforded a convenient 
means of forecasting its program for several months to come. They 
have also permitted of comparisons with previous years, revealing 
changes in problems and policies and reflecting current public opin- 
ion as to the most urgent needs of American agriculture and the 
ways in which an institution like the Department can render tiie 
most effective service to the Nation. 

It has seemed desirable to summarize the latest of these acts in 
much the same way as in previous years, although direct comparison 
with earlier legislation is somewhat more complicated t\ian usual. 
It will be recalled that after the declaration of a state of war witii 
Germany the regular appropriation act for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, was supplemented by emergency legislation, known as 
the Food Production Act and carrying additional appropriations of 
$11,346,400 for the year. The same policy as to agricultural legis- 
lation was continued the following year, what may be termed the 
normal activities of the Department without special reference to 
war conditions being provided for in an appropriation act carrying 
$27,875,353 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, and a supple- 
mentary act passed Novfember 21, 1918, carrying $11,031,863 for the 
emergency activities of the year. The latest appropriation act, how- 
ever, makes provision for both the normal activities and such of 
those previously carried as emergency legislation as are to be con- 
tinued. Mainly because of the curtailment or discontinuance of 
many of the emergency activities, the aggregate appropriations in 
the act of $38,900,211, while $6,024,858 larger than those of the 
previous appropriation act, in reality constitute a decrease of 
$5,007,005 from the amount carried in the two acts of the previous 
yeari CSmnparison as regards individual items must likewise be made 
on the ocanbil^ basis of the two acts. 


1 





2 ^ BIPEBIMENT SX^.TlOlfr BECOBD. 

An estimate of the relative resources of the Deparbnent is further 
complicated by the increasingly large sums of money now available 
to it through permanent appropriations and provisions carried in 
other appropriation acts. Formerly what are termed the permanent 
appropriations of the Department were comparativcdy minor sources 
of income, but for the present fiscal year tjiey are estimated at 
^8,235,000. The largest sources are the Federal Aid Eoad Act, carry- 
ing $21,000,000; the Agricultural Extension Act, with $3,080,000; 
and the meat inspection provision, with $3,000,000. 

Of the annual allotments to the Department carried in other appro- 
priation acts, the largest specific sum is $600,000 for printing and 
binding. There is also an indefinite appropriation which continues 
the granting of a salary bonus to most of the employees of the Depart- 
ment, in common with other branches of the Government, the condi- 
tions under which this bonus is granted being substantially as for 
the previous year but with the maximum amount per employee in- 
creased from $120 to $240 per annum. In addition considerable ex- 
penditures may be made by the Department from a revolving fund 
derived from an appropriation of $6,500,000 for the purchase and sale 
of seeds. This appropriation is available until “the National emer- 
gency resulting from the existing state of war shall have passed,” but 
not later than the beginning of the next fiscal year after the termina- 
tion of the war as declared by the President. The aggregate from 
these various appropriations can not be definitely estimated, but it 
seems likely that from them and the permanent appropriations funds 
will be derived at least equivalent to those carried in the agricultural 
appropriation act itself. 

For various reasons the appropriation act did not become law for 
several weeks after the termination of the preceding fiscal year. 
Following extended hearings, a bill carrying $31,691,562 was reported 
from the House Committee on Agriculture on January 24, 1919, and 
passed by the House February 1. It was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry February 22, but was among 
the group of appropriation acts which failed of enactment prior to 
the adjournment of the Sixty-fifth Congress on March 4. 

Upon the reassembling of the Sixty-sixth Congress, the committees 
were reorganized, Hon. G. N. Haugen of Iowa succeeding Hon. 
A. F. Lever of South Carolina as chairman of the House committee, 
and Hon. A. J. Gronna of North Dakota succeeding Hon. T. P. 
Gk>re of Oklahoma as chairman of the Senate qommittee. On 
May 26, the new Agricultural Committee of Ihe House reported a 
biU, identical in text with that formed by its predecessor except for 
some twenty amendments, most of which wwe of a minor nature. 
This bill was passed by the House June 4, tmd after further amend- 
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ment, by the Senate June 27. cin July 1 it was presented at the 
White House, but on July 11 vetoed by the President because of an 
amendment which had been inserted repealing the so-called Daylight- 
saving Law. The veto was sustained by the House, and a third bill 
was introduced which became a law July 24. This act was identical 
with the vetoed measure except for the omission of the legislation 
regarding daylight swing and the inclusion of a clause amending 
the public land laws to assist settlers driven from their holdings in 
1919 by drouth. Subsequently, a joint resolution was also enacted 
which validated obligations inpurred by the Department during the 
interval between July 1 and the passage of the appropriation act. 


Taking up the allotments of the various bureaus and offices in turn, 
by far the largest increase to any bureau is accorded the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, whose direct allotments rise from $4,079,588 to 
$5,783,2e^l. Some of this increase is in lieu of emergency allotments 
of $1,058,975, and the remainder is mainly for work with animal dis- 
eases and meat inspection. The usual additional appropriation of 
$1,000,000, plus any unexpended balance remaining from the fiscal 
year 1916, to combat outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, rinder- 
pest, and other infectious and contagious diseases of animals is also 
continued and supplements the total accordingly. 

The largest single item of increase for the bureau is one of 
$1,000,000 for payment of indemnities to owners of tuberqulous ani- 
mals in connection with the tuberculosis campaign, for which 
$1,600,000 will bo available. Cooperation is now under way with 
about forty States in this campaign, both the “ accredited-herd ” and 
‘‘circumscribed area” systems of control being used. A slight 
change is made in the phraseology of the item to permit Federal pay- 
ments for animals condemned in one State but shipped elsewhere for 
slaughter. 

The fund available for tick eradication is $741,980. The high- 
water mark of progress reached in 1917 was exceeded in 1918 with 
79,600 square miles of territory released from quarantine, freeing the 
entire State of South Carolina and leaving under quarantine only 
269,653 square miles. The subappropriation of $50,000 for live 
stock and dairy demonstration work in cooperation with the States 
Relations Service is continued. 

The allotment for inspection and quarantine work is increased 
from $503,662 to $525,000 because of an outbreak of sheep scabies 
in the Western States. On the other hand, the fund for dourine 
eradication is decreased by $7,800 because of the progress ob- 
tldned in the campaign against this disease. An apparent increase 
of $194,195 for hog cholera work is in lieu of funds derived from 
the emergency act 
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There is an apparent increase fr{*m $308,680 to $827,680 for animal 
husbandry investigaticms, but actually a large redaction since $544,* 
600 was carried in the emergeh<^ act. The allotment for the work 
of the Dairy Division, likewise somewhat curtailed, is $360,870. The 
special appropriations of $60,000 for experiments and demonstration 
with live stock production in cane-sugar and cotton districts, and 
$40,000 for experiments in dairying and livfi stock production in 
semiarid and irrigated districts are continued unchanged. 

The supplementary fund for meat inspection is increased from 
$477,200 to $903,960, making with the permanent appropriation al- 
ready mentioned $8,903,960 available %r the purpose. Opportunity 
is given to increase the salaries of about 3,000 employees of the 
service and provision is made for over-time pay, the Government 
to be reimbursed for this by establishments receiving the inspection. 
Legislation is incorporated extending the meat inspection to equine 
meat and meat products, and authority is given to use $100,000 in 
the inspection of this commodity. The Food and Drugs Act is 
also amended by specifically extending its net-weight provisions to 
wrapped meats included in papers or other materials as prepared by 
manufacturers for sale. 

The appropriations for the Bureau of Plant Industry aggregate 
$8,379,638 as compared with $3,137,038 in the previous appropria- 
tion act and $459,800 in the emergency act. The principal item to be 
indreased is the Congressional seed distribution. This is continued 
tmder the usual plan, with an enlargement of funds from $242,820 
to $358,980. 

Provision is made for the establishment of a plant inspection and 
detention station of not to exceed fifty acres near Washington, in 
connection witii the foreign seed and plant introduction, with an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the purchase of land and erection of 
buildings. The allotment for horticultural investigations is in- 
creased from $60,540 to $78,340, this representing a transfer of a 
portion of the work carried on under (he emergency act to stimulate 
the production in the South of second-crop potatoes. The studies 
of nut growing and utilization are segregated with an allotment 
of $20,000. Authority is given to expend $20,000 of the funds for 
pomological work in developing new grape industries and methods 
of utilizing grapes heretofore used for the production of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Several incloses are made for combating plant diseases. A new 
itmn allots $50,000 for cooperation with the plant disease survey 
and inspection and control authorities of the States to combat flag 
smut of wheat, take-all, helmintiu»porium, and othw soil and seed 
diseases of wheat and other cereals. Allotments of $10,000 to com- 
bat sugar beet nematodes and ^0,000 for studies of the mottling die- 
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ease ol sugar cane discovered in |?orto Bico are made in lieu of 
funds derived from the emergency act. An increase of $6,000 is 
provided for studies of diseases of orchards and other fruits. On 
the other hand, the funds for the eradication of citrus canker are de- 
creased from $250,000 to $196,320 because of the completion of the 
campaign in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Several notable increases are made in the fund for combating in- 
sect pests. The Bureau of Entomology receives $1,371,360 as com- 
pared with $986,680 in the previous act, but a portion of this increase 
is in lieu of $247,000 allotted the Bureau under the emergency act. 
The salary of the chief is increased from $4,600 to $5,000. Special 
allotments of $250,000 and $5,000, respectively, are made for two new 
pests, the European com borer and the camphor thrip. The Euro- 
pean com borer, deemed the most dangerous insect pest of com which 
has ever appeared in this country, is spreading very rapidly from the 
original point of discovery near Boston, Mass., and now occurs in 
dangerous numbers in an area of over 1,000 square miles. The cam- 
paign for its control is made cooperatively with the States con- 
cerned, Massachusetts having appropriated $120,000, and New York 
$100,000, for the purposa Other increases are made in the allot- 
ments for studies of several other insect pests, including the sweet 
potato weevil, recently become a serious menace in portions of Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, the oriental fruit 
moth, and the Japanese beetle. 

Additional provision for combating insect pests and diseases is 
made through the allotments to the Federal Horticultural Board, 
which receives $129,000, an increase of $54,200 over the previous year. 
This increase is mainly for the cooperative campaign against the 
very serious potato wart disease discovered in three counties of 
Pennsylvania. Legislation providing a Plant Quarantine Act for 
the District of Columbia was favorably recommended by both the 
House and Senate Committees, but eliminated in each house on a 
point of order. 

The funds for the campaign against the pink bollworm of cotton 
are enlarged by $100,000, to provide for the disinfection in specially 
constmeted fumigation sheds on the Texas-Mexican border of 
freight, ba^age, and other materials entering the United States 
from Mexico. A method has been worked out under which whole 
trains of cars may be effectively fumigated in these sheds, the Cost 
of materials and labor being eventually defrayed by diarges against 
the shipments disinfected. 

The appropriation for the Bureau of Biological Survey is $742,1701, 
as compared with $686,850 plus ^26,000 under the emergency act 
The larger item of increase is $76,000 for the enforcement of the 
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Migratory Bird Treaty Act. Tl|te salary of the chief is increased 
fnm $3,500 to $4,000. The clause authorizing experiments and 
demonstrations in destroying wolves, coyotes, prairie dogs, and other 
animals injurious to agriculture and animal husbandry is amended 
to include gophers, and the appropriation enlarged to ^64,4^0. An 
allotment of $34,600 is continued for the maintenance of the Montana 
National Bison Bange and other game reservations, and a special 
appropriation of $5,000 granted to improve the game preserve in 
Sullys HUl National Park in North Dakota. A new item in- the 
act authorizes the Department to transfer surplus bison to munici- 
palities and public institutions, and ^or purposes of propagation to 
make loans or exchanges with other owners of bison. 

The appropriations for the Forest Service aggregate $5,066,869, 
with $600,000 additional for further purchases under the Ap- 
palachian Forest Reserve Act, and $100,000 for cooperation with the 
States in fire protection under that act. The bulk of the appropria- 
tion is to be used in the administration, protection, and development 
of the National Forests, which it is of interest to note returned in 
receipts for the fiscal year 1918, $3,574,980.07. Considerable read- 
justment is made in the allotments of the individual National For- 
ests, including an aggregate increase of $225,568 for additional fire 
protection. Net decreases of $11,000 and $20,000, respectively, are 
made in the allotments for land classification and the reconnoissance 
oi forest jresources, the former by reason of the completion of some of 
this work, and the latter because of difficulty in securing the necessary 
trained personnel. 

The Bureau of Chemistry receives $1,391,571. This includes sev- 
eral small increases in allotments, including $50,000 additional for 
the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act; $29,280 to complete the 
equipment of the laboratory at the Arlington Experimental Farm 
for color investigations ; $5,000 for extending the studies with dressed 
potiltry; and $1,000 for those with fish, but several of these allot- 
ments are in lieu of considerably larger appropriations under the 
emergency act. Provision is made to continue the studies of utilizing 
wool waste and the manufacture of sweet sirups undertaken under 
that act, with allotments of $9,000 and $5,000, respectively. The 
cooperative food dehydration studies instituted last year are defi- 
nitely assigned to the bureau, with $50,000 appropriated to study and 
devise methods of dehydration and disseminate information as to the 
value and suitability of such products as food. 

The aggregate appropriation for the States Relations Service is 
$4,905,820, this including as usual $1,140,000' f^ paymrats to the 
States tinder the Hatch and Adams Acte. In the preceding act 
$8,150,820 was granted the Service, but this WM well-ni^ tripled 
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by $6,100,000 from the emer^nc’y act, so that there is an actual 
decrease of $4,845,000. This decrease is almost entirely in the allot- 
ment for demonstration and extension work, although there is also a 
net reduction of $6,000 for the Office of Home Economics, which 
will receive $46,280. The allotment of $20,600 for the work with 
farmers’ institutes and agricultural schools is continued unchanged. 

The insular experin^ent stations are allotted $215,000. This is an 
increase of $25,000, of which $10,000 is granted to the Alaska Sta- 
ticHis, aiid $5,000 each to those in Hawaii, Porto Bico, and Guam. 
In Alaska the increased funds will be used for the erection of cattle 
barns on the island of Kodiak, and the construction of a stock bam, 
clearing land for pasture, and purchase of breeding stock to under- 
take studies in dairying and pig raising at Matanuska; in Hawaii, 
for the further development of the demonstration and extension 
work; in Porto Bico, to stimulate the inci'eased local production of 
many foods now largely imported from the mainland ; and in Guam, 
to repair the ravages caused by a serious typhoon in July, 1918. 

No change is made in the usual allotment of $645,040 for farmers’ 
cooperative demonstration work within the cotton belt, while that 
for the corresponding work in the remainder of the country is 
increased from $5.54,800 to $761,280. As a now item, an appropria- 
tion is made of $1,500,000 for cooperative extension work to be 
allotted and expended under the same terms and with the same 
supervision as the funds derived from the Agricultural Extension 
Act of 1914. The funds thus provided represent an amount equiva- 
lent to that which will be available under the Extension Act at its 
maximum in 1922, and are to be expended in accordance with plans 
mutually agreed upon by the Department and the college officials. 

By legislation contained elsewhere in the act, all moneys con- 
tributed for cooperative work by the Department must henceforward 
be paid only through the Secretary of Agriculture, or through State, 
coimty, or municipal agencies, local farm bureaus, or like organiza- 
tions cooperating for the purpose with the Department. This pro- 
vision was enacted because of previous legislation prohibiting after 
July 1, 1919, contributions to the salaries of any Government em- 
ployee from non-Govemment sources for services performed by him 
for the Government The Forest Service, however, is specifically 
exempted from the entire legislation on this subject. 

The appropriations for the Bureau of Public Boads are continued 
without substantial modifications, the principal change being an 
increase in the salary of the chief from $4,800 to $6,000. The various 
lines of engineering activities are continued, including $82,440 and 
$78,760, respectively, for &irm irrigation and drainage investigations, 
1268W— 19 9 
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and $25,000 for studies of farm water supplies, drainage disposal, 
farm building construction, and similar problems. The total carried 
by the act is $594,320, or slightly less than the $600,000 now allowed 
the Bureau in the Federal Aid ^ad Act for administrative expenses 
under that act. 

The funds for the Bureau of Markets, consisting last year of 
$2,028,255 under the appropriation act and ' $2,004,608 under the 
emergency act, are reduced to $2,811,365. For general marketing 
and distribution studies there will be available $317,520, a net increase 
of $14,100 for cotton handling and marketing work. The market 
news service is continued with allotments of $250,000 for fruits and 
vegetables; $105,320 for live stock and meats; $80,600 for dairy and 
poultry products ; $50,000 for grain, hay, feeds, and seeds; and $12,000 
for peanuts. The market inspection service is extended to include 
poultry, butter, and hay, $150,000 being allowed for the purpose ; and 
for investigations of the transportation, storage, preparation, market- 
ing, manufacturing, and distribution of agricultural food products, 
$48,800 is granted. There is a net increase of $17,210 to extend co- 
operation with the States in marketing work, now under way in 
twenty-five States. For studies of cotton standards and marketing 
methods $45,920 is again allotted, and $86,050 is granted for the 
studies of grain handling, grading, and transportation. The allot- 
ment for studies of cooperation among farmers is decreased from 
$28,280 to $15,780. 

Increased funds are provided to enforce the U. S. Cotton Futures 
and the U. S. Grain Standards Acts, the respective allotments being 
$181,780 and $598,600. For the enforcement of the Standard Con- 
tainer Act $3,800 is granted, and for the U. S. Warehouse Act 
$35,000. The latter act is amended in several particulars, with a 
view to securing its more general utilization. 

A new section appropriates $35,000 to enable the bureau to com- 
plete the work of the Domestic Wool Section of the War Industries 
Board. There is also an appropriation of $75,000 to enforce the 
proclamations of the President in 1918 establishing a licensing as- 
tern for the stockyards industry. 

The Office of the Secretary receives $803,110. Of this, $302,690 is 
for the Office of Farm Management, substantially the amount car- 
ried in the preceding act for this Office. The salary of the c hi ef is 
increased from $4,000 to $5,000, and a specific allotment of $23,878 
is made for use in ascertaining the cost of production of the princi- 
pal staple agricultural products. 

The work of the remaining branches of the Department is com- 
tinued on substantially the present basis, both as to funds and as to 
lines of work. There is a reduction from $1,912,980 to $1,880,210 
lor the Weather Bureau, but this is due mainly to th£ completion of 
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certain repairs to equipment and Ihe termination of the frost pro- 
tection studies in progress for several years. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates receives $871,102, in lieu of $846,- 
282 in the previous act and $284,540 from the emergency act; the 
Bureau of Soils, $491,285; the Division of Accounts and Disburse- 
ments, $44,620; the Division of Publications, $240,590, an increase 
of $25,850; and the Library, $50,160. For the enforcement of the 
Insecticide Act the Department is granted $123,940; for demonstra- 
tion work on reclamation projects, $48,600; and for miscellaneous 
expenses, $175,500. For rent of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia $100,000 is provided, in addition to $41,509 allotted in the Sundry 
Civil Act. This is a reduction of $17,180 from the previous year, be- 
cause of the occupancy by the Department of space in some of the 
temporary buildings erected by the Government for the war emer- 
gency. 

A specific appropriation of $100,000 is granted to enable the De- 
partment to make exhibits at State, interstate, and international 
fairs. Of this amount not to exceed $25,000 may be used in connec- 
tion with the National Dairy Show at Chicago, and not over $5,000 
for any other one fair. The President is authorized to extend invita- 
tions to other nations to appoint del^ates to the International Farm 
Congress at Kansas City in September, 1919, and the World Cotton 
Conference at New Orleans, October 18-16, 1919. 

From the foregoing exposition it is hoped that a general idea of 
the prospective major activities of the Department during thfe present 
fiscal year may be obtained. It may be said, by way of summary, 
that provision has been made for most of what may be termed the 
routine activities of the Department; for the continuance, although 
in most instances on a reduced basis, of many of the projects insti- 
tuted under the Food Production Act and supplementary legislation ; 
and for notable increases in expenditures in several of the regulatory 
functions of the Department and in the combating of injurious in- 
sects and plant diseases. Attention should again be directed to the 
fact that the new appropriation act, though finally passed late 
in July, was originally formulated in January, and probably reflects 
as a whole conditions then prevailing rather than those operative 
today. None the less, it constitutes the first expression by Congress 
regarding the work of the Department since the cessation of hos- 
tilities, and in view of the universal desire for retrenchment in the 
enormous expenditures of the Government the action taken may well 
be regarded as significant of the country’s appreciation of the De- 
partment and its proposed lines of development* 
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* Beoent advances in organic chemistry, A. W. Subwabt {L&ndan and New 
York: Longmam, Orem d Co., 1918, S. e8., pp. XIX+850; rev. ia Jour. Soe. 
Ohem, Indus., S8 (1919), No. 5, p. 95R), — ^In the third edition of this book the 
author has adhered to the purpose of the earlier editions illustrate the 
principles upon which modern chemistry moves — ^not stands — and to undermine 
the conservatism which exists in all but strikingly original minds.^ The ad* 
vances in organic chemistry since the last edition in 1910 have necessitated 
many changes and considerable additional material in the text Among the 
new subjects are Willstatter’s researches on chlorophyll and the anthocyanins, 
the recent processes for the synthesis of rubber, and certain theories bearing 
upon the synthesis of compounds in vegetable and animal organisms. 

Commercial oils, vegetable and animal, with special reference to oriental 
oils, I. F. Laucxs (New York: John Wiley d Sons, Inc., 1919, pp. VIII+1S8 ). — 
This book contains the technical data and information required in everyday 
dealings in the oil trade. Special attention has been given to the characteristics 
or constants of oriental oils which are now being Imported at Pacific coast ports. 
Data on these, for the most part results of work in the author’s laboratory, 
have been given separately from the average characteristics on account of 
variations in the same oil from different parts of the world. 

The subject matter includes general properties of and tests for oils, descrip* 
tions with characteristics of a large number of vegetable and animal oils, a 
brief discussion of the uses of oils, and descriptions of various methods of 
sampling oils. 

The rancidity of palm kernel and other feeding cakes, J. R. Fublowo (Jour. 
Agr. Bd. [England), 9 (191$), No. B, pp. ISl-^HY ). — ^The amount of acidity de- 
veloped under certain conditions in palm kernels, and in cake and meal made 
from them has been determined in comparison with other common feeding 
cakes, and the nature of the action investigated. 

The results Indicate that all of the feeding cakes studied contain a lipase 
which, under suitable conditions of moisture, acts on the fat liberating fatty 
acids. The degree of acidity, however, can not be taken as a measure of ran- 
cidity or as an index to the palatability of the cake. The rancidity whidti 
develops in the palm kernel and coconut cakes is thought to be due to the fact 
that the acids yielded on hydrolysis are the volatile acids of low molecular 
weight and unpleasant odor. 

Contrary to the results of Calder (B. S. B., 85, p. 770), the author has found 
palm kernel lipase to be very resistant to heat, being capable of surviving 
to an appreciable extent four hours’ exposure to a temperature of 97^ €l In a 
moist state, or two hours’ exposure at 120*" in a dry c<mdttloi». It 1$ therefore 
considered impracticable to render the lipase inactive before leaving the factory, 
and the necessity is urged of keeping the palm kernel and ottw feeding oakas 
in a dry Audition, in which state the lipase is unable to actt 
10 
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Zcrtiji as a lirdsoljtis piquet of hordein^ O. O. Johns and A. J. Fxnxs 
(J o«r, BM. Ohem,^ S8 {1919), No, 1, pp, 6S^6 ), — ^Analyses of nordein by tbe 
Van Slyke method are r^rted from the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S* Depart* 
ment of Agriculture. The average distribution of nitrogen corrected for solu- 
bility of bases was as follows: Amid N 28.85 per cent, humin K absorbed by 
lime 0.84^ hnmln N In amyl alcohol extract 0.28, cystin N 0.81, arginln N 5.87, 
hlstidin N 8.68, lysin K 1.01, amino N of filtrate 49.85, and nonamlno N of fil- 
trate 14.20 per cent The l>aslc amino acids in percentage of total proton were 
cystin 1.18, arginin 2.82, histidin 2.27, and lysin 0.89. These results agree quite 
closely with those obtained by Osborne et al. on gliadin (E. S. B., 83, p. 867), 
hut differ considerably from the earner analyses of hordein r^)orted by Os- 
borne and Clapp (E. S. B., 19, p. 611) and Klelnschmitt (E. S. B., 20, p. 907), 
who isolated the basic amino acids by the direct method of Kossel and found no 
evidence that hordein contained lysin. 

Comparative tests of palau and rhotanium ware as substitutes for plati- 
num laboratory utensils, L. J. Gubevich and El Wichebs (Jour. Indus, and 
Bngin, Chem,, 11 {1919), No, 6, pp, S70-67S ), — ^A detailed report Is given of a 
series of tests conducted at the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, to determine the suitability of ** palau*’ and ** rhotanium ** (alloys of 
gold and palladium) as substitutes for platinum in laboratory wara 

** These tests indicate that rhotanium A ware is superior to platinum ware 
both of high (2.4 per cent) and low (0.6 per cent) iridium content in respect to 
its resistance to loss on heating. The losses on treatment with acid, after heat- 
ing, are about equal. Grade A ware compares favorably with platinum in re- 
sistance to boiling hydrochloric acid, to boiUng 20 per cent sodium hydroxld, 
and to fusion with sodium carbonate in a muffle, and with potassium pyrosul- 
phate. It is superior to platinum in resistance to the action of boiling sulphuric^ 
acid, and inferior in its resistance toward boiling concentrated and dilfite nitric 
acid, boiUng 10 per cent ferric chlorid solution, and for fusions with sodium 
hydroxid. The only objection that may be raised to its use is the rather low 
melting point of the alloy, which makes it impossible to blast or strongly heat 
the ware without melting it. 

“As far as resistance to loss in w'eigbt on heating to 1,200^ C. is concerned, 
rhotanium O and palau wares are about equal, if not slightly superior, to plati- 
num ware containing 0.6 per cent iridium. . • , Palau and rhotanium C behave 
toward reagents in about the same way as rhotanium A, except that they are 
not suitable for potassium pyrosulphate fusions and are Inferior to grade A 
for sodium hydroxid fusions. « • . 

“ Palau and both grades of rhotanium may all be used to advantage in the 
electrolysis of chemical soluttons, but only as cathodes. As anodes the alloys 
are worthless.** 

The elfeet of hydrogen-ion concentration on the liquefaction of gelatin, 
H. E. Pattbn and A. J. Johnson (Jour, Biol Chem, S8 {1919), No, 1, pp, 179- 
190, ftps, 7).-~<2iemical and physical data, obtained at the Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, are reported which indicate that “ the setting 
of gelatin Is Influenced by the hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium, and 
unless the gelatin is destroyed this effect is probably reversible. Gelatin in the 
concentrations hsed is not without effect upon the buffer solutions, displacing 
the pH In such a manner as one would expect from an aggregate of amino 
acids acttng amifiioteaieally,** 

Golorlmetrlo detemiilnation of the hydrogen-ion concentration In small 
quantities of soInHon# 4* B. C. Baas (Jour. BioH Chem,, SB {1919), No, 1, pp. 
49-55).— The preparation is described of a number of indicator papers covering 
tile usual working range of pH and which can be used to determine rapidly and 
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with considerable accuracy the H4on conoentraUon of small ^uantltleB of 
solution. The indicators described are blue and red lacmold papers^ methyl 
orange paper with a range of pH of firom 2.4 to 8.8, bromophenol (pH 8.4 to 
4.6), alizarin sodium sulphonate (pH 4 to 6), neutral red (pH 7 to 9), and 
azolitmin (pH 6.2 to 8). It is considered advisable when dealing with very 
small volumes of solution to check the indicator paper determinations by the 
supplementary use of the spot plate method, in which the H4on concentration 
is determined in a drop or two of the solution by comparison of the color pro^ 
duced by a certain indicator in the same quantity of buffer solution of known 
pH value. 

With the described methods, it is considered possible to obtain a pH value 
differing 0.4 to 0.02 pH or even less from those obtained by the more exact 
methods. 

The determination of iodld in mineral waters and brines, W. F. Bapghhan 
and W. W. Skinnes (Jour, Indus, and Bngin. Chem.^ 11 (1B19), No. 6, pp. 5€S- 
$68 ). — The authors at the Bureau of Cihemistry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, report an investigation of various methods for the determination of 
lodln In the presence of chlorld and bromid as a result of which the perman- 
ganate method Is recommended as the most satisfactory# provided certain 
directions which are given in detail are observed. In regard to other methods 
the following conclusions are drawn: 

“Distillation with potassium bichromate will not completely liberate iodln 
from lodlds. lodid in the presence of as much as 10 gm. sodium chlorld can 
be determined with satisfactory results by distilling with ferric sulphate. 

“ lodid can be determined quite accurately in the presence of bromid by a 
single distillation with ferric sulphate if the quantity of bromid present in the 
^sample does not greatly exceed 0.4 gm. This method Is especially recommended 
for rem6ving iodin from the sample whidi is to be used for the bromid deter- 
mination. 

** Iodin may be determined in the presence of large amounts of bromid by 
making a double distillation with ferric sulphate. However, this method Is 
more tedious and time-consuming than the permanganate method, and the 
results obtained not quite so accurate.” 

Studies on the behavior of Inulin in the animal body. — ^Application of the 
Benedict method to the estimation of levulose and inulin, R. Oiunr (Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 38 (1919) ^ No. 1, pp. 33--4$). — ^The author reports a series of tests 
on the application to the e8timati<ni of levulose and inulin of the modification 
of the Lewis-Benedict method for sugar determination developed by Benedict 
and Osterberg (B. S. E., 89, p. 112). The method was found satisfactory for 
the determination of levulose and of levulose in the presence of inulin. 
Attempts to determine Inulin quantitatively by hydrolysis with the picrats- 
picric acid and colorimetric, determlnatimi of the levulose in the same solution 
proved utusuccessful, owing to the formation of products* which on heating, 
after the addition of the carbonate, gave colors increasing in d^h with tile 
time of heating in the add solution and becoming more intense than those 
from equivalent quantities of levulose. An increase in d^th of color was 
also produced when glucose and levulose solutions were heated with the add 
picrate before the addition of the carbonate. 

Hydrolysis of the levulin with hydrochlorlo add led to a retardation of the 
rate of color development which was proved to be dne to tiie salts formed 
by the nentrallzatian of the add. It was found that this interference may be 
andM by increaalDg (lie time of beaUng wltb tbe nulbomtie to 16 ntaatM, 
or by tuiac the bii^ier CKmoeotrsttoa of tto oda 
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by Benedict (E. g. K., 89, p. 112) for the determination of blood sugar. It Is 
pointed out that this precaution must be taken in estimating the monosac- 
charids formed by acid hydrolysis of the more complex carbohydrates. 

A system of blood analysis, O. Folin and H. Wu {Jour. Biol. Chem.f S8 
il919)r No. 1, pp. flgn. 9 ). — system of blood analysis, the starting 

point for which is a protein-free blood filtrate, is described in detail. The de- 
terminations, which Include nonprotein nitrogen, urea, creatlnin, creatin, uric 
acid, and sugar, are all cenducted on the filtrate from 10 cc. of the blood. 

The precipitation of the blood proteins is brought about by a new protein 
precipitant,' tungstic acid, in the following manner: A measured amount of 
blood Is transferred into a flask having a capacity of 15 to 20 times that of the 
volume taken and diluted with se'9en volumes of water. To this are added, 
by means of pipettes, one volume of 10 per cent sodium tungstate (NasW 022 Hs 0 ) 
and one volume of 2N/8 HaSO«. On shaking, the precipitation is complete 
within a few seconds. The precipitate can be removed by filtering or, if heated 
on a water bath for two or three minutes, by centrifuging. Filtration is recom- 
mended as safer for ordinary work. This precipitation process Is said to work 
equally well with any kind of blood, and is considered by the authors to be 
superior to all former methods. 

The nonprotein nitrogen determination is made with 5 cc. of the protein-free 
filtrate by the nesslerlzatlon process of FoUn and Denis (E. S. II., 30, p. 316), 
with certain modifications in method of procedure and preparation of reagents. 

In the urea determination direct nesslerization has been abandoned. For the 
hydrolysis of the urea, use has been made of Jack bean urease or the autoclave, 
and for tlie isolation of ammonia, aeration or distillation. Any of the four com- 
binations is said to give satisfactory results, using 5 cc. of the protein-free blood 
filtrate. The autoclave process Is recommended chlefiy w^hen a large series of 
determinations is to be made, or when creatin is to be determined {ilso, as the 
hydrolysis of the urea can then be accomplished simultaneously with the con- 
version of creatin into creatlnin. 

Folin's colorimetric method is employed for the determination of creatin and 
creatlnin, using 10 cc. of the blood filtrate for preformed creatlnin and 5 cc. 
for creatlnin and creatin. One standard creatlnin solution suitable botli for 
creatlnin and creatin determinations is made by transferring to a liter flask 
6 cc. of the standard creatlnin solution used for urine analysis, adding 10 cc. 
of normal hydrochloric acid, and making up to the mark with distilled wrater. 

For determining uric add a modification of the Folin-Denis-Beiiedict method 
has been developed which requires only 20 cc. of the blood filtrate (equivalent 
to 2 cc. of blood), and which Is considered to be more dependable as well as 
more simple and convenient than the original method. The technique of the 
process is described in full, including the preparation of a new standard uric 
acid solution, the keeping quality of which is considered superior to any other 
as yet devised. The solvent is 10 per cent sodium sulphite, which tends to 
keep the solution free from dissolved oxygen. 

Sugar is determined in 2 cc. of the blood filtrate by a new colorimetric method, 
involving the application of the phenol reagent of FoUn and Denis to cuprous 
oxld obtained by the action of a weakly alkaline copper tartrate solution on 
the blood sugar. The color produced is said to be intense and stable. 

Kote on the determinatloii of urea in urine by^ direct nessleriaation, O. 
Fouk and G. E. TotweauiiQ (/oar. BM, €hem^ S8 (19I9h 1, pp. ill, 118 ). — 

The authors state that, by using a urease preparation sufiiclently free from 
nitrogenons materials, the urea nttrogmi can be nesslerlsed without any char- 
coal treatment The urease ool«ti<m Is prepared by washing S gm. of permutlt 
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once wltb 2 par cent acetic add and twice with water, adding 6 gm. o< ftM 
jack bean meal and 100 ce. of 80 per cent alcohol, shaking gently but oon« 
tlnnously for ten minutes, and filtering. The filtrate, which is said to contain 
practically the whole of the urease and but little other material, is used in 
amounts of 1 cc. for 1 cc. of diluted urine (1:10) and the digestion and 
nesslerization conducted as usual, employing the Nessler reagent described in 
the article noted above. 

A rapid method for the estimatloii of urea in uriae, J. B. Sttknsb and A. 
Bodansxt {Jour, Biol, Chem,, SS {1919), No, 1, pp. 57-di). — The method, which 
Is said to be rapid, accurate, and simple, consists essentially in treating a small 
quantity of urine in a centrifuge tube with an approximately neutral pboa* 
phate solution and uitb urease. After thd urea has been decomposed a pro- 
tein precipitant (acidified potasslomercuric iodid solution) is added, the tube 
centrifuged, and an aliquot of the clear supernatant liquid nesslerized and 
compared wth a standard. The preparation of reagents and method of proce* 
dure are described in detail. 

The proximate analysis of wood, W. H. Dorb {Jour. Indue, and Wngin, 
Chem., 11 {1919), No, 6, pp. 5dd-dd8).— This preliminary report of a study con- 
ducted at the California Exx>eriment Station on the chemistry of certain 
Oalifornla woods from the standpoint of their chemical utilization, deals with 
the analytical methods employed and results obtained In a complete proximate 
analysis of these woods. The analyses included determination of loss on dry- 
ing, extractives soluble in benzene, extractives soluble in alcohol, substances 
soluble in water, substances soluble in 1 per cent sodium hydroxid solution, 
cellulose, and lignin. The woods studied were redwood, yellow pine, live oak, 
and blue gum. 

Sawdust was found to be the most satisfactory mechanical condition of wood 
for analytical purposes. Cellulose was determined by a modification of tlie 
Cross and Bevan method involving chlorination in vacuo, and lignin by Kfinlg's 
method with 72 per cent sulphuric add. 

In the analysis of coniferous woods by these methods 96 to 97 per cent of 
the wood constituents were accounted for, while in the case of the hardwood 
examined the lignin determinations failed and only from 83 to 91 per cent of 
the wood constituents were obtained. 

Kitrating of woodpulp oelloloae, S. D. Wbxlb and V. P. Edwabdes {Paper, 
2S {1919), No. 9S, pp. 189-185, fig, i).— The authors report an investigation 
conducted at the Forest Products laboratory, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
on the utilization of woodpulp as a source of nitrocellulose. The determination 
of yields from laboratory nitrations indicated that under favorable conditions a 
yield of 160 per cent nitrocellulose would be obtained from woodpulp, with a 
corresponding yield of from 160 to 166 per cent from cotton. The pyro grains 
from both soda and sulphate pulps prepared from Jack pine were dark brown, 
but the nitrocellulose from unbleached sulphite was as light colored as that from 
cotton, having lost the yellow coloration from nitration in the boiling and 
poaching treatments. The products ffom all the pulps studied met the labcm- 
tory tests for completeness of wafdiing, stability, and purity of product 

The factory runs on the woodpulps seem to indicate the suitability of wood- 
pulp properly manufactured for the j^rodoctlon of nitrocellulose. 

Btttdlss ott apparatus fmr measuring the rate of heat pane** 

tvatieut W. T. Bovxb and J. BaomnsetmoBmim {Jour. Indue, md Engin. Chern^ 
It No^ d, pp. 566-676, 5).-^-The apparatus described was devised to 

find thp rate of tran^^ of heat from the outside toward the center of cans of 
food daring the process of ccKilting and fB^eriUsation,^ the variations 
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of tlie autoclave temperature, size of can, viscosity of the foo<l» etc., such aa are 
encountered by the commercial canner. 

The apparatus consists of a constant thennojunction, which is maintained at 
the temperature of the autoclave and is located just outside the can. The actual 
temperature of this junction is obtained from the readings of a thermograph, 
the bulb of which is placed close to the constant junction. Connecting the 
thermograph bulb with the recording clock is a capillary tube which is led out 
of the autoclave through ai^uitable steam-tight joint. Connected with the con- 
stant junction is a series of variable junctions located in different parts of the 
cells and joined through a cable of wires to a galvanometer outside of the auto- 
clave, which records all differences in temperature. The apparatus, which is 
Illustrated diagrammatically and des(S*lbed in detail, is said to give very satis- 
factory results. 

The bacteriology of canning {Kansas Bta, Rpt 1918, p. 49). — ^An investiga- 
tion of methods of canning vegetables Is reported, the results of which indicate 
that blanching does not aid in the sterilizing process, proper sealing aids greatly 
in preventing spoilage of canned foods, salt, except In amounts too large to be 
allowable, is of little value, and small amounts of acetic acid (vinegar) are of 
value In preserving canned vegetables. 

Saving raisins by sulphuring, F. T. Biourm and A. B. Way {Calif orrUa 
8ta, Circ, 211 {1919) ^ pp, 4, figs, S ), — ^Thls circular describes a sulphuring hood 
to be used in sulphuring raisins ns soon as they are stacked after rain. The 
hood, consisting of a wooden frame covered with building paper, when made 
from the specifications given will cover about 26 trays in two stacks and is said 
to be easily handled by two men. A pan containing about 0.5 lb. of sulphur is 
placed on the ground between the two stacks. After igniting the sulphur, the 
hood is placed over the stacks and a little soil is shoveled around the base to 
make it air-tight The time during which the grapes must be subjected to th^ 
fumes of sulphur dioxid has not been determined, but Is thought to be between 
5 and 35 minutes. 

It is said that by the use of this method the cost of stacking is much reduced, 
and that even in the wettest and most unfavorable season the crops are not lost 

Potato drying, J. Rutishauseb {Die Kartoffeltrocknung. Bern, Switzerland: 
Ferd. Wyss, 1918, pp. 51). — ^A brief description is given of the potato-drying 
industry in Germany, and suggestions are made for the establishment of such 
industries in Switzerland. 

METEOEOIOOY. 


Introductory meteorology, W. J. Humphekys bt At.. {New Haven: Tate 
Univ. Press, 1918, pp. Xn-i-150, pis. 19, figs. 50; rev. in Nature [London], 109 
{1919), No. 2581, pp. 129, 124). — ^Thls book was prepared and issued under the 
auspices of the Division of Geology and Geography, National Research Council, 
for use In ** the course of study outlined by the Committee on Education and 
Special Training of the War Department for Students’ Army Training Units.” 
The plan ** involves an intensive study of the elements of the subject,” but ” the 
book is not Intended to be elementary in the sense that It needs no study on 
the part of students or elaboration and explanation by the Instructor.” 

The relation between evaporation and the area of the evaporating surface, 
W. GAxumxAicp {Met. IBrunswioki, 96 (1919), No. 1-2, pp, 16-22, fig, 

I).— Observations are recorded which dhow that in all cases the rate of evapora- 
tion decreased with an Increase In the extent of the evaporating area. The 
decrease in evaporatloh, however, was not directly proportional to the increase 
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in surface, being greatest with the first Increase in surface and declining with 
subsequent increases. 

Climate formula and reduced rainfall, W. Kfipraw (Met. ZUchr, IBrum- 
wiok^, S6 (191$), 2fo. I-fi, pp. i-7),— The author explains a formula which is 
proposed as a convenient method of briefly designating the climate of a par- 
ticular place. 

!!nie bioclimatio law as applied to entomological research and farm prac-> 
tlce, A. D. Hopkins (fifoi. Mo., 8 (1919), No. B, pp. $9B-81S, figs. S) .— This law, 
as explained in an article previously noted (B. S. B., 89, p. 817), is defined and 
certain of its applications discussed. 

It is stated that “we have in the so-called bioclimatic law of latitude, longi- 
tude, and altitude an example of a natiflral law which represents the general 
laws of climate as afi!ecting the seasonal activities and geographical distribution 
of land'lnhabiting species of plants and animals, periodical practice in agricul- 
ture, and the adaptation of farm crops to the requirements of climatic condi- 
tions. The law is founded on the determined conn try- wide average rate of 
variation in the time at which periodical events occur in the seasonal develop- 
ment and habits of plants and animals at different geographical positions 
within the range of their distribution. Other things being equal, this varia- 
tion is at the rate of four days for each degree of latitude, 6"* of longitude, and 
400 ft. of altitude.’* Isophanal maps of the United States, constructed on this 
basis, are shown and discussed. 

It is claimed that having “the date of a periodical event or practice at an 
established base in any given season we can, by means of the time constants 
of the law and their equivalents in latitude, longitude, and altitude, compute 
a corresponding date constant of the same event for any other place within 
the range of the species or periodical practice Involved. Or, having deter- 
«mined f^r any section of the country the upper or northern limit in the 
geographical distribution of a native or introduced species or variety of animal 
or plant, the corresponding limit constants for altitude or latitude can be com- 
puted for any other section ; and having determined also the lower or southern 
limit, the altitude and latitude constants can be worked out for the possible 
geographical range in which the species or variety, under its other environ- 
mental requirements, would survive and thrive,” 

The applications of the law to entomological research are illustrated in the 
cases of the southern pine bettle, the western pine beetle, the mountain pine 
beetle, the pine bark louse, the hatching of Chermes on Pike's Peqk, and the 
Hessian fly. 

Among the problems in farm practice which have a direct relation to the 
bioclimatic law, the following are briefly discussed; “(1) Seedtime and har- 
vest, as applied to a wide range of farm, garden, and truck crops, and as 
adapted to the varying climatic conditions which prevail from the lowest to 
the highest latitudes and altitudes and from eastern to western longitudes of 
the United States, (2) the application of remedies against insect pests and 
plant and animal diseases, [and] (3) the selection of varieties of domestic 
animals and cultivated plants and the types of agriculture best adapted to 
regional and local conditions of soil, climate, Stc.” 

A soU temperature survey- of the United States and Canada (8ci. Amer., 
IBO (1919), No. 19, p. 481), — It Is announced that a committee of the Bcologlcai 
Society of America has organised a soil temperatuie survey of the Uidted 
States and Canada. 

** The present plan is to carry on observations at various plaw for a tiuin- 
hor of years under identical conditions Upwards of SO statimis aia now in 
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opemfloQ. Thermograph records are obtained for thermometer bolb^ placed at 
the saiiie depth (8 in. below the ground at all stations with additional readings 
at 12 in. at certain stations), in level, welhdrained soil, free from the shade of 
trees or buildings, and under a ground surface kept free from sod or weeds* 
but without continuous cultivation. It is hoped that the data obtained will 
make 11 possible eventually to draw isotherms for the soil of the United States 
and Canada analogous to those that have been drawn for the air over the same 
countries.^’ * 

The climate of Utah, F. L. West and K. E. Edlefsen (Utah Bta, Bui. 166 
(1919), pp. 8-dd, llffn. 48). — ^Weather and climate are defined and the various 
influences and effects of climate are discussed. How weather observations are 
recorded and forecasts are made are also explained. **The type of climate 
peculiar to Utah and the configuration of its land surface are dls(*iisaed; also 
the areas devoted to the different kinds of agriculture and to the leading In- 
dustries of the State. The State is divided into climatic zones and a general 
discussion of each made. Charts showing the distribution of popuiation, the 
value of the farm land In different sections, and the areas that are Irrigated, 
are inserted. . . . For the principal town of each county, the following data 
are presented by means of a chart: The precipitation for each year of the 
record, the mean monthly amount of precipitation, the duration of the g**owing 
season for each year, the occurrence of summer rains, and the leading agri- 
cultural products. . . . The means and extremes are [also] given with a very 
brief discussion. A table containing data on precipitation, temperature, and 
frost for the entire State by towns is Inserted.** 

[Weather reports for 1917], C. C. Geobobsoh kt ai*. (Alaska Stas. Rpt. 1917, 
pp. 5, 34y S5, 59’-6t, 72, 78, 90--96). — ^Tabular summaries are given of observa- 
tions on temperature, precipitation, and cloudiness at 25 Weather Bureau sta- 
tions In Alaska, and the character of the season, with special reference to c^p 
growth and agricultural operations, at the Sitka, Rampart, Fairbanks, and 
Kodiak Stations is discussed. 

Meteorological observations, J. S. Stevens (Maine Sta. Bui, 275 (1918), pp. 
285, 286). — ^A monthly and annual summary of observations at the University 
of Maine on temperature, precipitation, cloudiness, and wind movement during 
1918 is given. The mean temperature for the year was 42.99® F., as compared 
with an average of 42.75® for 50 years; the total precipitation was 37.97 In., 
the snowfall 95.75 in., the number of clear days 210, the number of cloudy days 
78, and the total movement of wind 45,018 miles. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, J. E. Ostbandeb and A. L. Cbandleb (Massachusetts Sta. Met. 
Buis. 868-364 (1919), pp. 4 each). — Summaries of observations at Amherst, 
Mass., on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudi- 
ness, and casual phenomena during March and April, 1919, are presemted. The 
data are briefly discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

sons— FEETIUZEBS. 

Soil survey of Montgomery County, Iowa* A. M. O’Neal, jb., and L. L. 
RBcmis (U. S. Dept. Apr., A6v. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1917, pp. SO, fig. 1, 
map i),— This survey, made in cooperation with the Iowa Experiment Station, 
deals with the soils of an area of 271,800 acres situated in the southwestern 
part of the State. The topography Is prevailingly roUing, with conspicuous 
broad, nearly level bottoms along the streams. The elevations range from 1,000 
to 1,200 ft above sea level, and the area Is said to possess excellent natural 
drainai^ 
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The soils of the county ere largely derived from the Missouri loess and are 
quite uniform in both color and texture. Six soil types, representing 5 sjsrles, 
are mapped. Marshall silt loam and Wabash silt loam, occupying 66.1 and g7.1 
per cent of the total area« respectively, predominate. 

Soil sorv^ of St. Martin Parish, Iia., A. H. Mxvss and B. H. J^NomcicsoH 
(IT. S. Dept, Agr,, Adv, SheeU Field Oper, Bur, 8aiU^ iSi7, pp. dS, fig, i, map 
i). — ^This survey deals with the soils of an area of 442,680 acres situated In the 
southern part of the State and lying wholly within the re^on of alluvial soils. 
The topography is prevailingly flat and natural drainage is rather slugglBh. 

The soils of the region comprise upland, low terrace, and first bottom alluvial 
deposits, the latter comprising about 70 per cent of the whole. Exclusive of 
peat, 11 soil types of 6 series are mapped, Sharkey clay, occupying 71.6 per emit 
of the total area, predominating. 

Soil survey of Mahoning County, Ohio, M. W. Bxcx and 0« P. Gosbabo 
(17. S, Dept, Agr,, Adv. Sheets Field Oper, Bur. 8oUs, 1917, pp. 41, fig. 1, map 
1 ). — ^Thls survey, made in cooperation with the Ohio Experiment Station, deals 
with the soils of an area of 278,280 acres situated in the northeastern part of 
the State, bordering the State of Pennsylvania. The topography of the region 
is gently undulating to rolling, and the average elevation is about 1,000 ft above 
sea level. Natural drainage is fairly well established, but is said to be insuffi- 
cient in many localities for the best results in farming. 

The soils of the county include upland soils composed of reworked gladal 
material, terrace or old alluvial soils laid down as glacial outwash plains or 
old stream flood plains, and first-bottom or recent alluvial soils. In addition to 
muck, 19 soil types representing 12 series are mapped. Volusia silt loam, Can- 
field silt loam, and Mahoning silt loam, occupying 26.8, 20, and 19.8 per cent of 
the total area, respectively, predominate. 

Eandy soils and how to farm them, A. R. Whitson and H. W. Uli:.sfebgxb 
(Wisconsin Sta. But B99 {1919), pp, 96, figs. 8 ). — ^Thls describes in a rather 
popular manner approved methods of crop production on the sandy soils of 
Wisconsin. It is stated that approximately one-fifth of the area of the State 
(6,000,000 acres) is classed as sandy loam, fine sand, and sand. The correction 
of acidity, the addition of humus, and the judicious use of fertlliaers are 
regarded as the principal factors In the Improvement of these soils, while spring 
plowing, the planting of windbreaks, the growing of cover crops, and the use of 
a corrugated roller tend to protect the soil. Soy beans and clover seed are 
regarded as the best cash crops, while alfalfa, vetch, buckwheat, sweet clover, 
serradelia, wheat, barley, oats, cowpeas, potatoes, and com require special 
consideration when grown on sand. Garden crops are said to give good results. 

The slick spots ’’ of middle western Idaho with suggestions for their 
eUmination, P. P. Petebson {Idaho Sta. Bui. 114 (1919), pp. 9-11, figs. 9 ). — 
The nature of these spots is briefly described and studies of their chemical and 
physical properties discnssed in an elfort to ascertain the factors underlytng 
fb^r formation. It is stated that the characteristics which render these areas 
unproductive are their impermeability to watmr and their impenetrabiilty to 
plant roots. The conclusion is reached that this condition is due largely to the 
cementing action of calcium carbonate which is present In greater quantities 
than in adjacent good soils, this cementing action having occurred when caleliuii 
waa deposited from solutions in the soil. 

Heavy applieatlcms of barnyard manure are held to be the most ^dCectlve means 
for evereomlng the phyMcal defects of these ^ts, thr<mgh the Solvent aclkm 
on ^ ealctnm compounds of the decomposing humus v^th a consequent floceula* 
tion of the SOB particlea The use of green manure cr<^ Is also recommended. 
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Gypsum applied at the rate ot from 300 to 400 lbs. per acre before fall ploTdng 
is deetaed worthy of trial as a mineral flocculent» while burned lime Is regarded 
as of value for small areas. 

Xhe value of legumes on Indiana solls^ A. T. Wiancko, S. D. Oonneb, and 
S. d Jones {Indiana 8ta. Bui. 226 {1919), pp. 19, figs. 6). — ^Baaed on results 
secured on the station farm and on outlying experiment fields, it is oondiided 
that from 25 to 50 ];>er cent of the nitrogen and humus of the soil of the State 
has been used up or lost^by the cropping systems employed, and that the in- 
creased growth of legumes Is* the easiest and most economical method of re- 
storing nitrogen and organic matter to run-down soila As an average for 61 
crops grown on 8 experiment fields during the last 12 years, crop rotations con- 
taining legumes produced 4.6 bu. of corn and 4.7 bu. of wheat per acre more than 
rotations in which no legumes were grown. Factors contributing to successful 
clover production are indicated and the use of soy beans or cowpeas recom- 
mended when clover fails. 

The continuous growing of wheat and rye with and without a legume as 
green manure, 1917, J. G. Lipman and A. W. Blais {^ew Jersey Stas. Bpt, 
1917, pp. S50S52 ). — In the continuation of work previously noted (B. S. R., 
39, p. 725), further observations have been made upon the effect upon the 
nitrogen supply of the soil of growing a legume between the main crops of a 
rotation. 

Wheat and rye grown alone have produced at the rate of 7.33 and 13.67 bu. 
of grain and 780 and 1,720 lbs. of straw per acre, containing 14.44 and 24.94 
lbs. of nitrogen, respectively. Wheat followed by soy beans as a green manure 
crop produced 12.33 bu. of grain and 1,420 lbs. of straw, containing 28.78 lbs. 
total nitrogen. Under similar conditions rye produced 14.33 bu. of grain and 
2,760 lbs. of straw, containing 34.7 lbs. total nitrogen. 

H-ion concentrations in extracts of peat soils and of peat- and humus- 
forzning plants, H. Kappen and M. Zapte {Zentbl. Agr. Chem., 47 {1978), No. 7, 
pp. 193-197; abs. in Physiol. Abs., S {1019), No. 11, p. 583; Chem. Abs., 12 
{1918), No. 19, p. 2035 ). — CJon tinning work previously noted (E. S. R., 37, p. 
623), observations are described on samples of soils taken at different deptlis 
ranging from 0 to 165 cm. (about 64.4 in.), of the subsoil below 165 cm., and 
of cultivated peat soil receiving different fertilizer treatments, together with 
samples of fresh sphagnum, and pine and spruce needles. Extracts were pre- 
pared by treating 10 gm. of the material for 2 hours with 200 cc. of either water, 
normal potassium chlorid solution, or a 10 per cent calcium acetate solution. 
The water extracts were slightly yellowish in color, while the other extracts 
were colorless. The titratable acidity and the H-ion concentration were deter- 
mined In ea<fii case. Observations were also made on the conductivity of the 
aqueous solutions and the air-dry and the ignited residues determined. 

It is concluded that soluble acids were present in the peat soil in traces only, 
since the H-ion concentration but slightly exceeded that corresponding to the 
neutral point The power of these soils to decompose neutral salts is thought 
to be due to an exchange of ions rather than to the liberation of free acid. 
The H-ion concentration of aqueous extracts of peat- and humus-forming plants 
was generally high and the true acidity marked. 

The value of ammonificatiou test, J. O. Temple {Georgia Sta. Bui. 126 
{1919), pp. — Observations on the ammonifying efficiency, ammonifying 

inoculating povrer, and ammonifying capacity of different soils subjected to 
various treatments have led to the conclusion that the ammonification test is 
of little value In apeertalnlng the nature of the soli mlcrofiora, because (a) 
the rate of emmonie production is largely controlled by the soil medium, <h) 
sU soils ars well suppUed with bacteria capable of changing nitrogen into 
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ammonia if the soil is made a suitable medium, and (e) ttie test as usually 
conducted fails to account for considerable amounts of ammonia wbicb may 
escape Into the atmosphere or are converted Into nitrate or nitrite. Xt is 
stated, however, that the test can probably be employed by the soil chemist or 
phy^eist to determine soil fitness. 

Ammonifioation of manure in soil, H. J. Conn and J. W. Bbioht (Jour. 
Apr* Bemmah IV, 8,h fd {1919) ^ Bo, 19, pp, 813-^350 ), — ^Thls contribution, ftom 
the New York State Agrlcultuml Experiment Station, supplements previously 
reported investigations (B. S. R., 37, pp. 516, 517) and deals mainly with the 
results of a detailed laboratory study of two of the most easily recognised types 
of nonspore-forming organisms which are especially active as aminonlflers In 
freshly manured soil, namely, Psendomongi fluorescens and Bacillm caudatm, 
renamed P. caudatus. The first part of the paper “ shows the predominance 
of these two organisms in manured soil and gives the results of an investiga- 
tion of their function In soil. The second gives a detailed description of the 
two organisms to aid in their Identification by others/* 

The results confirmed previous conclusions that the nonspore-forming bac- 
teria are the most active ammoniflers In manured soil. “ Pure cultures of 
P, llnorescenB and P. caudatus multiply much more rapidly In sterilized 
manured soil then do pure cultures of B. cereua (selected as a typical spore 
former). When sterilized manured soli is Inoculated with a mixture of these 
three organisms in pure culture, the two nonspore formers immediately gain 
the ascendency, B. cereus occurring in too small numbers for detection by the 
ordinary methods of study. 

“ In field soil to which there has been no addition of organic matter for sev- 
eral years, P. ttuoreacem and P. caudatus were rarely found, while B. cereus 
was a common organism. When this same soil was mixed with manure and 
potted, P. fluorescens and P. caudatus immkliately multiplied rapidly, while 
but smairnumbers of B. cereus spores and no active forms of B. cereus could be 
found. 

‘‘All three of these organisms are vigorous ammoniflers when tested In pure 
culture. The activity of the nonspore formers and the absence of activity of 
the spore formers in unsterilized manured soil leads to the conclusion that 
P. fluorescens and P. caudatus are important ammoniflers of manure in soil, 
while there is no evidence that B. cereus takes part in this process. 

“ Detailed descriptions are given of the two ammonifying organisms studied. 
The culture of P. fluorescens studied has been compared with other fluorescent 
bacteria isolated from soil, and a review of the literature relating to fluorescent 
bacteria has been made. It has not proved possible to fix definite limits for 
this species. P. caudatus is the name now assigned to the organism previously 
denoted by one of the writers as the ‘ orange-liquefying type.’ It is apparently 
identical with the organism described by Wright in 1895 and seems to be quite 
common in soil and water.” 

A Ust of 54 references to literature cited Is given. 

Preserratiott of nitrogen in liquid manure, Vooix {Zentht Apr, Chem,, 47 
{1913), No, 7, pp, 901-^903; abs, in Chem, Abs,, 13 {1919), No, 3, p, 944).^lt is 
stated that sodium acid sulphate used at the rate of 40 kg. per cubic meter 
{about 67.7 lbs. per cubic yard) is the best chemical agent for preventing loss 
of nitrogen from liquid manure, material treated in this manner having given 
excellent results in tests on meadow land and with rye, potatoes, and beets. 
To avoid the caustic efCects of the add sulphate it is reeommmided that an 
equal amount of gypsum be used in combination with it The use of from 
g to i per cent of a solutton containing formalddKyde and phmiol limiting 
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as a by-product ot the Bakelite industry prevented the loss of nitrogai from 
urine without any subsequent injury to germination. 

The science and practice of manuring, W. Dyke {London: The Lockwood 
Pres$ {1918), rev, and enL, pp, £S]*4-f^7H-[53/ rev. in Nature {London], 108 
{1919), No. 2519, p. 485 ). — ^This is a revised and enlarged edition of this work, 
which treats the subject from the standpoint of the commercial horticulturist 
find is based to a large extent upon the successful practical experience of the 
author. • 

[Report of soil fertility work in IHassachusetts], E. F. Gaskxll {Massa- 
chusetts Sia. Rpt. 1911, pp. 21aS2a ). — ^Noting the progress of work previously 
mentioned (E. S. R., 88, p. 218) this comprises a report on comparative tests 
of b.*xmyard manure, nitrate of soda, •sulphate of ammonia, and dried blood 
in various fertilizer combhiiitlons, with and without lime, on Green Mountain 
potatoes; muriate v. high-grade sulphate of potash on alfalfa, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, mangels, rhubarb, raspberries, and soy beans; manure 
and various combinations of chemical fertilizers on asparagus and tomatoes, 
and on both limed and un limed beets and onions; different forms of potash, 
including kainlt, high- and low-grade sulphate, muriate, nitrate, carbonate, 
and treater dust on Early Canada Flint com; various kinds of phosphates, 
including Arkansas, South Carolina, Florida soft, and Tennessee rock phos- 
phate, slag, dissolved bone black, raw bone, dissolved bone meal, steamed bone, 
and acid phosphate on Medium Green soy beans; a fertilizer mixture high in 
potash (160 lbs. of muriate per acre) and low in phosphoric acid v. one with- 
out potash and high in phosphoric acid for com; various fertilizer treatments 
used continuously, alone and in different combinations on cabbage, both limed 
and unlimed; different combinations of fertilizers used cohtinuously with lime 
on corn ; different systems of top-dressing meadows ; and sulphate of ammonia 
V. nitrate of soda as a top-dressing for permanent meadows. 

Potatoes grown on the limed area produced scabby tubers In eveV case, 
amounting to 75 per cent in one Instance, while only two of the unlimed plats 
showed any scab, the injury amounting to about 10 per cent in each case. 

Top-dressing permanent meadow wdth barnyard manure has resulted In an 
average yield of 6,006 lbs. of hay per acre as compared with 5,824 lbs. from 
an application of bone and potash, and 5,496 lbs. from slag and potash (form- 
erly wood ashes). No potasli was applied in 1916 and 1917. The omission 
of potash on a permanent meadow usually receiving complete chemical ferti- 
lizers was accompanied by a normal crop of hay in 1916, a favorable season 
for hay production, but by a crop much l)elow normal in 1917, an unfavorable 
season. 

Experiments in fertilizing a crop rotation, T. L, Lyon {New York Cornell 
Sta. Bui. 999 {1919), pp. 19-90 ). — In connection with experiments previously 
noted (E. S. R., 30, p. 829), in which all the farm manure or commercial fer- 
tilizers were applied to timothy in a rotation comprising three years of timothy 
followed by corn, oats, and wheat, a new series of tests is described, in which 
a comparison was made of this practice with that of fertilizing the grain alone. 
The soli upon which the tests were made is said to be particularly well adapted 
to timothy, less so to small grains, and poorly suited to com, although its nat- 
ural fertility Is lilgh. ObservationB were also made on the effect of withholding 
potash from the fertilizer mixture for grass as compared with the use of a mod- 
erate amount. The results are presented in tabular form, together with data 
showing the estimated value of the crops based both on prewar prices and on 
prices as of July 1, 1018. 

It is eoncloded that a moderate quantity of a complete commercial fertilieer 
applied dxaAog ea^ of the three years the land was In timothy was more profit- 
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able than a somewhat similar fertiliser applied to eom, oats, and wheat. The 
application of 5 tons of farm manure per acre to each of ^ree timothy crops also 
proved to be more effective than an application of 16 tons to corn idone. 
Doubling the amount of manure applied to both grass and com resulted in in- 
creased yields of crops, but not In proportion to the cost of the treatment. The 
use of potash in conjunction with sodium nitrate and acid phosphate on grass 
appeared to be profitable at prewar prices. 

A brief outline of the technical procedure followid in conducting the experi- 
ments is appended. 

Experiments with various nitrogenous fertilizers, E. A. MxTSCHERtiiCH, 
S. vow SxtJCKBN, and F, Iffi.and {Jour, lAindw,, 66 {1918), No, S, pp, 187-^198, 
pi. i, fig. 1). — Sand culture experiments' with oats conducted during 1917 and 
191$ are described. In which observations were made upon the relative value 
of different nitrogen carriers, with particular reference to urea and urea nitrate. 
The fertilizers were applied in varying amounts, both before seeding and one- 
third at the time of seeding, with the remainder as a top-dressing, one-half being 
applied upon the formation of the fourth leaf and one-half upon the appearance 
of the panicle. The yields of grain and straw are presented In tabular form. 

The conclusion Is reached that both urea and urea nitrate are as effective as 
the usual nitrogen carriers (sodium nitrate, calcium cyanamld, ammonium sul- 
phate, and ammonium nitrate), and that urea nitrate may be used to advan- 
tage for top-dressing. 

The influence of the mechanical composition of the soil on the availability 
of nitrate of soda and dried blood, J. G. Lipman and A. W. Blaih {New Jersey 
Stas, Rpt. 1917, pp, SS5-S50, pis. 9, figs. S). — Further observations (B. S. K., 39, 
p. 726) on the relative availability of nitrate of soda and dried blood to barley 
and a residual crop of buckwheat when applied In equivalent amounts to cylin- 
ders containing shale soil and different mixtures of shale and sand have led to 
the following conclusions : 

For all soil combinations the average recovery of nitrogen from nitrate of 
soda by the main cit^ was 60.68 per cent and from dried blood* 30.98 per cent. 
With the buckwheat the average recovery of nitrogen was 2.47 per cent for the 
nitrate and 10,67 per cent for the dried blood cylinders. The dried blood showed 
an availability of 68.2 on the basis of 100 for the nitrate. 

''From these results, and likewise from the results secured for a period of 
years, It is quite clear that nitrate of soda can not be counted on to show much 
residual effect. Dried blood, on the other hand, does show some residual effect 
on both heavy and light soils. However, the initial effect of the nitrate is 
almost always sufficiently above that of the blood to place the former in first 
rank when tlie combined crops — ^that is, the first crop and the residual crop — 
are taken Into consideration. A pound of nitrate nitrogen produces more dry 
matter than a pound of dried blood nitrogen, and therefore, in most cases, la 
worth more. 

"The nitrogen of the soil organic matter is more completely ntlllzed in a 
light soil than it is In the heavier types." 

The present status of nitrogen flxatloii, A. H. Whxtx {Jour, Indus, and 
Bngin. Chem., 11 {1919), No, S, pp, 231-937, figs, 3; SoL Amer. Sup., 87 {1919), 
No, B964, pp. SSO, 331, fig, 1).— The present status of the development of 
the arc, cyanamld, nitride, direct synthetic ammonia, and cyanid processes is 
reviewed. Diagrams are given showing the world's production end consumption 
of fixed inorganic nitrogen (Including CBillean nitrate). 

Productlim doubled from 1909 to 1917, largely as a result of the great dmnand 
fior nttsogen emnpounds in munitions making. ISiere waA however, no greater 
Increase in production during the war than in the period immediately preceding 
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It “The year 1017 shows no Increase from Chilean nitrate, in spite of the 
urgent demands of the Allies for greater supply. This was partly due to lack 
of ships. The greatest increase ... for the period 190^1913 is shown 
by the by-product coke ovens. In 1917 the increase was mainly due to the 
cyunamid and Haber processes, so that in this year the world’s supply came 
almost equally from the three sources, Chilean nitrate, coke ovens, and syn- 
thetic, the cyunamid process being the most important in the latter group, with 
the Haber second.” 

It is thought that the rrf|)id rate of Increase indicated for the period 1909-1013 
is not likely to continue. “ The largest demand for fixed nitrogen In the future 
will probably be for fertilizers, and the use of fertilizers will be very largely a 
matter of price. ... If all the resources of Chile and all the facilities in the 
way of coke ovens now under construction and fixation plants should be utilized, 
the year 1920 might well see a possible production of 25 per cent more than 
1917. ... 

“ The cheapest source of fixed inorganic nitrogen will undoubtedly be the 
ammonia from by-product coke ovens because it is a by-product and the cost 
of collecting and putting It Into marketable form is small. The coke ovens of 
the world can now produce more fixed nitrogen than the world used from all 
sources 10 years ago. It will be a powerful factor tending toward low prices. 
It is probable that Chilean nitrate could. If necessary, be sold at lower prices 
tlian In former years. The fixation processes will therefore have to be prepared 
to meet possible low prices If they are to be ranked as anything more than 
emergency reliances.” 

The phosphate-rock industry in 1918 (17. 8» Oeol. 8urrep Prcfts Bui. 
{1919). p. 5). —It is stated that the production of rock phosjjhate in the United 
States in 1918 was 2,490,700 long tons valued at $8,214,403, as compared with 
2,584,287 tons valued at $7,771,084 in 1917. Florida land pebble constituted 
80 p<‘r cent of the total output. There was, however, a small decrease in pr(^ 
duction of land p<hl)le; but a considerable increase in Florida hard and soft 
phosphates. The production of phosphate In South Carolina increased about 11 
per cent in 1018, hut that of Tennessee and Kentucky was about 27 per cent 
less and of the Western States 20 per cent less. 

Vegetation experiments on the availability of phosphorus and potassium 
compounds, J. G. I.«ipman and A. W. Bi-air {New Jersey Stas. Bpt. 1917, pp. 
S3S-S68). — In continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 36, p. 820) 
further observations made during 1916 and 1917 on the relative availability of 
various phosphorus carriers for soy beans grown in pot tests are recorded, 
together with a reiiort on Rimilar tests made during 1917 with greensand marl 
as a source of potash for different crops. The results secured may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

With soy beaus grown In coarse white sand, basic slag as a source of phos- 
phorus gave about as good yields as acid phosphate, while under the same con- 
ditions blue rock phosphate yielded only slightly more than the check, and 
brown rock somewhat better than the blue rock. The average percentage of 
nitrogen in the dry matter (soy bean hay) was about the same with basic slag 
as with acid phosphate, but was distinctly and uniformly less with raw rock and 
where no phosphate was used. 

On coam white sand, with greensand marl as a source of potash, barley 
and buckwheat gave greatly increased yields over the checks, while on a coarse 
yellow sand containing 1.09 per cent total potash (KaO) oats and buckwheat 
gave very fair yield, without potash treatment, and awJUcaUons of marl did 
not appreciably tacreaee tiie yields. On the same b(^, barley showed a slight 
hwnaae ever the chisde for the mart treatment. On both the white and yellow 

• 
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sand, soy beans, when inocculated and supplied with available phosphates and 
lime gave practically as good yields on the checks as on the marl-treated pots up 
to the time the pods were about one-half filled, although when allowed to mature 
there was an appreciable falling off in the yield of seed on the check pots, the 
yield of stalks being about the same on the check pots as on the treated pots. 
Dry matter (soy bean hay) from check iwts and from marl-treated pots con- 
tained quite as high a percentage of nitrogen as that from pots treated with 
a soluble potash salt (KaS04). The amount of potash In dry matter (soy bean 
hay) from pots treated with soluble potash was ntStably higher than in that 
from marl-treated pots or check pots, but is said to represent a ** luxury ” con- 
sumption since the yield of dry matter and percentage of nitrogen are not thereby 
increased. 

The results secured are held to indicate that there is a very close connection 
between the presence in the soil of soluble phosphates and the accumulation 
of nitrogen by tbe soy bean plant. It was also shown that soy beans, when In- 
oculated and furnished with lime and soluble phosphate, can make a good 
growth and accumulate a high percentage of nitrogen, up to the time the pods 
are half filled (hay), without the aid of readily soluble potash compounds. 

" The work suggests the possibility of utilizing the potash of greensand marl 
and the potash of natural soil materials by growing soy beans and possibly 
certain other crops, which could be returned to the soil and thus furnish avail- 
able potash for those crops which can not so readily utilize potash from these 
natural sources.” 

The world's supply of potash, C. Matignon {Rev. 8ci, 57 (f.9f.9), 

2fo, 5, pp, 221)-2S0), — ^Thls Is a general discussion of the potash content of the 
earth’s crust, the disintegration of potash-bearing rocks, the solution and 
removal of potash salts to the sea, and the formation, character, and extent 
of potash deposits. 

, The use of lime on Iowa soils. Idmestone and fertilizer dealers, G. E. 
OossoN (tfyvoa 8ta, Oirc, 58 {1919), pp, 7). — ^Thls comprises a brief popular 
account of the value of lime for correcting soil acidity, together with results 
of tests and other information relating to the form, amount, and method of 
applying lime. A list of limestone and fertilizer dealers is included. 

Fertilizer analyses, A. J. Pattew, O. F. Baxnum, B. F. Bebgxb, A. L. Lewis, 
and M. L. Gbettbnbebqeb (Michigtm 8ta, Bui, 983 {1918), pp, 3-48 ), — ^Thls 
reports the actual and guarantied analyses of 863 samples representing 279 
brands of commercial fertilizers and fertiUzlng materials collected during 
1918. It is stated that 6.3 per cent of the samples were below the guaranty 
in nitrogen, 0.6 per cent in total phosphoric acid, 6.4 per cent in available 
phosphoric acid, and 11.4 per cent in potash. 

Analysis of fertilizers for 1918, B. E. Oubbt and T. O. Smith (New Hamp- 
shire 8ta, Bui, 189 (1918), pp, 10), — ^This reports the results of the actual and 
guarantied analysis of 147 official samples nf commercial fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials collected during 1918. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, fertilizer mxppUeSf and home mixtures, 
O. S. Cathcabt et au {New Jersep Stas, Buh 331 {1918), pp* 5-^7). — ^Thls bul- 
letin contains a report on the actual and guarantied analyses of 204 brands 
of complete fertilizers, 274 brands containing nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
5 home mixtures, and 114 samples of fertilizer materials ecdlected during the 
spring months of 1918. 

Analyses of commercial f ertUizers and ground bone; analyses of agrieul- 
tural lime, O. S. Cathcabt et ai* {New Jersep Stast, Bui 334 il918), pp. 
5-42).— Supplementing the report noted above, the remaining analyses of sam-^ 
pkn of oommerdal fertilizm and feitllizliig materials colieeted during thfi 
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1918 Inspection are presented, together with a discussion of the entire 1918 
inspection. A total of 1,385 samples was received for analysis. Deficiencies 
in one or two plant food elements occurred in 30 per cent of the brands 
examined. 

Analysis of 20 samples of bunied lime, limestone, and lime refuse are 
Included, 

A list of brands registered for sale since January 28, 1918, for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1918, is presented. 

Fertilizer registrations for 1919, C. S. Cathcart {New Jersey Stas. Bui. SS5 
{1919) j pp. 5-38). — This comprises a tabulated statement of all the brands of 
fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers registered in New Jersey up to Jan- 
uary 30, 1919, for the fiscal year ending* October 31, 1919. 

AQBICTTLTVBAL BOTANY. 

[Activities of the] department of botanical research, D. T. MacDougal 
{Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), p. 55). — Introducing more or 
le.ss detailed reports of members of the Institution, tlie director states that 
during the year 1918 the scope of experimentation has been narrowed and sub- 
ordinated to the preparation of manuscripts and that exploration and field 
work have been reduced, as also has collaboration with workers outside the 
institution. 

Much attention has been devoted to the study of fundamental problems in 
carbohydrate metabolism and to the imbibltional action of the plant colloids in 
growth, all of the water relations of the plant being necessarily taken into con- 
sideration. An adequate physical explanation of the origin and action of the 
spinose and succulent plants constituting the characteristic desert vegetation 
has been found. Important geographic and ecological results have been formu- 
lated, some of which are noted below or previously. * 

Development of conceptions included in growth, D. T. MacDougai. <(7ar- 
negie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 55-57). — As preliminary to 
the reports and discussions which follow. It is stated that three main concep- 
tions concerning growth and Its developmental aspects in plants are to be met in 
the history of physiology during the last half century. The earliest, that of 
special substances appearing In developmental and seasonal crises and consid- 
ered necessary for growth and for the origination and development of repro- 
ductive organs or of any bud, has given place to the view that formative ma- 
terial as such has no actual existence. From the present standpoint it is 
assumed that growth proceeds from and depends upon states, combinations, or 
accumulations in connection with living matter rather than from any differen- 
tiated substance. 

The second aspect of the subject deals with the incorporation of new material 
in the cell and its subsequent distension. The protoplast is dealt with as a 
tonoplast, the center and seat of energy being the vacuole, while an indispensable 
organ is an Ideal semlpermeable membrane acting according to the conception 
of Pfeffer and de Vries. 

The third group of inquiries has be^ directed toward measurements for estab- 
lishing the physioal constants of growth, the subject having formerly been dealt 
with as a unified process or as a series of successive reactions in studies of tem- 
perature eitects. 

It is held that the diief defect In all three groups of research is in the neglect 
of the fhet that the metahoUsm npon which growth depends Is a constellation, 
not a linear seriee of traiiaforiiiathm% and that the most important part of the 
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process lies within the realm of surface teoaious in which the play of Imbibltioti 
is the determining factor, 

A further prerequisite to rational advance In researches on growth is a recog- 
nition of the fact that a general identity of protoplasm of plants and animals 
does not exist. The relative amounts of proteins, carbohydrates, lipins, iuhI 
salts differ widely between these two groups. While the plant can synthesizt* 
carbohydrates, amino acids, etc., which the animal can not, the respiration and 
metabolism of the plant are predominantly carbohydrate, while those of the 
animal are proteinaceous. It is held that the fundamental and ultimate struc- 
ture of protoplasm is a result of the force of surface tension, and is that of a 
gel in which the solid material occurs in two main states or phases with water. 
In the more liquid phase the molecules 4t the substance are associated with sticli 
a large proportion of water as to be in a liquid condition, while In the more solid 
phase the proportion of water is much less. These phases have a distinct archi- 
tecture likened to that of a mesh, felt, foam, or honeycomb In which the denser 
phase forms the framework and the fluid fills the interstices. Under ceriuni 
conditions the phases may be reversed and the solid particles may be rounded 
into globules entirely surrounded by the fluid. 

The essential feature of an idealized growtli according to the present con- 
ception is the accretion or addition of water and material to the mass of colloid 
constituting the cell, the end-process being the hydration of a colloid. In that 
tyi)e of growth In which carbohydrates or proteins are carried into the mass by 
water, such an accumulation would, under surface tension, result in the aggre- 
gation of new masses of material. Such formation of additional elastic gel 
structure might occur throughout the entire cell, but in actuality would be modi- 
fied and controlled at every point by the factors which affect hydration. 

The nature and course of growth in higher plants, D. T. MacDougal { Car ^ 
neffie Inst Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), pp, 58, 59 ,) — The results obtained 
following the development and employment of the auxograph are said to have 
shown that much of the present confusion as to the main features of growth 
has resulted from attempts to compere and harmonize growth in organisms 
presenting physical conditions not really comparable. Bata obtained from 
growth measurements on plants mentioned have shown a decrease in growth 
rate with dally variations (swellings and shrinkage) corresponding to Internal 
changes. Shrinkage becomes more marked as maturity approachea While 
some portions may show continuous eolargement, older parts of the stem may 
take up and give off water In a manner entirely reversible, showing a very wide 
range of alterations. The estimation of the balance between water loss and 
water supply, as Implied In the ei5>erlmental results here referred to, Is con- 
sidered to have givm a new and more Important meaning to relative humiiUty 
as affecting plant growth. 

The growth mechanism of protqplasm, t>. T. MacDouoai. (Carnegie Inst 
Washington Tear Book, 17 (1918), pp, 57, 58 ). — ^Experimental studies are said 
to have established the view that protoplasm in plants consists of a eomparn- 
tively Inert base of pentosans, which may be diffused or transformed only at a 
very slow rate, in colloidal combination with proteins, amino acids, lipins, and 
salts to form a complex mass varying from the liquid condition to that of an 
elastic gel. The volume and changes in volume constituting growth are deter- 
ndned by the proportion of water taken up, this In its turn being a resultant of 
the proportions of the main constituents. Other soluble carbohydrates probably 
do not affect directly enlargement of the protoplasmic mass, hut they may exert 
in fibe vacuoles an osmotic effect additive to ^at of the amino acids which may 
acemnuhito In these cavities. 
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It is to the osmotic activity of these substances In the vacuoles that turgidlty 
Is due, and it is upon this largely that the maintenance of the turgidity of or- 
gans depends. The complete conc^^Uon of the cell includes its expansion by the 
osmotic action of electrolytes and by the swelling resulting from imbibition or 
hydration of its colloids, as well as the effect of such increasing changes within 
Its mass. 

Nowhere is metabolism more active than in the embryonic growing cells. 
Changes are mentioned wbith are thought to exemplify but by no means to 
exhaust the possibilities of modiilcations of the colloidal action in growth. 

Temperature and the hydration and growth of colloids and of cell masses, 
D. T. MacDoitqal {Cat-nc-aie Inst. Washington Year Book, 11 {191S), pp, 
68-10 ). — Ilecognltion of the complex cldiraeter of the groups of reactions which 
enter Into the more prominent life processes is said to have brought convic- 
tion as to the futility of attempts to define physical constants, such as tempera- 
ture coefficients. Uesuits of series of experiments are tabulated. 

Comparison of salt requirements for young and for mature buckwheat 
plants grown in sand cultures, J. W. Shtvk (Hew Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1911. pp, 
409-41S, fiff. 1 ). — A brief account is given of investigations previously reported 
(R S. R., 30, p. 524; 40, p. 425). 

A comparative study of salt requirements in solution cultures for the 
growth of buckwheat to the flowering stage and to maturity, W. II. Martin 
{New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1911 1 pp. 410-4^2 ). — This reports in condensed form the 
results of expt^riments previously noted (R S. R., 39, p. 524). 

Experiments to determine whether one form of phosphorus in a complete 
nutrient plant solution is more available for the growth of buckwheat seed- 
lings than are other forms, H, L. Bancroft {New Jersey Stas. Rpt. IBllt pp. 
428, 424 ). — A brief report Is given of studies made to determine the relative 
availability of different forms of phosphorus in a Tottlngham nutrient solution. 
The original solution contains monopotassium phospluite, potassium nitrate, 
calcium nitrate, and magnesium sulphate. In place of the monopotassium 
phosphate, mono,sodium phosphate, monoealcium phosphate, mononiagneslum 
phosi)hate, and monammonlum i)hosphate were substituted in the different 
series. Buckwheat was grown in the different solutions to the flowering stage, 
and while the data have not been completely tabulated, It is stated that great 
variations In height, general growth, toxic effect, and final weights for the 
buckwheat plants were fourui. As a rule the original Tottlngham solution, con- 
taining phosphorus in the form of monopotassium phosphate, produced a larger 
total dr>' weight of plant substance than did any of the other forms of phos- 
phorus, while the series receiving monammonlum phosphate produced the 
smallest total growth of plants. 

The toxicity of phosphates toward soy bean seedlings, J. W. Shive {New 
Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 405-408 ). — ^A condensed account is given of investi- 
gations previously reported (E. S. R., 39, p. 827). 

Effect of ammonium sulphate in nutrient solution on the growth of soy 
beans in sand cultures, M. I. Wolkoff {New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1911„ pp. 
416-419 ). — ^Thls is a summary of Investigations previously reported (E. S. R., 
40, p. 30). 

Absorption of sodium and calcium by wheat seedlings, H. 8. Reed {Bot. 
Qaz., 66 (1918) f No. 4 pp. S74-880, fig. I).— The author has studied the effect.s 
of sodium and calcium compounds applietl to wheat seedlings in lower coii- 
centratlmis than those commonly use<l. He has found that antagonism is 
present even nnder these conditions, and also that concentrations of sodlun 
chlorid strongly toxic to wheat seedlings were rendered harmless by a 
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8;100»000 calcium oxld solution. Antagonism was most complete when the 
ratio sodium ; calcium equaled 98:2. At this ratio the sodium was not ex- 
cluded from the plant but was rendered harmless. The antagonism appears to 
be internal rather than peripheral. 

The Influence of the roots of growing plants upon the activity of soil micros 
organisms as Indicated by the production of carbon dioxid from the soil^ 
J. R. Neixer {New Jersey Stas, Bpt 1917 ^ pp. 414* 415). — ^The possible influence 
of the roots of growing plants on the rate of Ubdl^ation of plant food by soil 
microorganisms has been investigated by growing buckwheat and barley plants 
in soil or sand under bell Jars and noting the production of carbon dioxid which 
was derived from decomposing organic matter. In the case of the plants grown 
in sand, ground alfalfa hay was added as a source of carbon dioxid. 

It was found that slightly more carbon dioxid was liberated from the bell 
Jars containing plants than from those without plant growth. In a second 
series of experiments buckwheat was grown as a residual crop in the same Jars 
of sand, and again more carbon dioxid was recovered from the bell Jars con- 
taining plants than from the others. 

The author concludes that under the conditions of the experiments the grow- 
ing roots of barley and buckwheat do not inhibit the decay of organic matter. 

Gas interchange in Mesembryanthemum and other succulents, H. M. Rich- 
ards (Carnegie Inst, Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp, 63, 64). — A con- 
tinuation of work previously reported (E. S. R., 40, p. 29), the problem now 
being to account for the low carbon dioxid : oxygen ratio. It is suggested that 
occlusion of carbon dioxid by the fleshy tissue may be involved. It is considered 
probable that the processes Involved are somewhat dliferent from those pre- 
sented by the succulent tissue of the cacti. It appears to be Important to select 
tissues of like acidity in order to obtain proper results from such work. 

Photosynthesis and respiration, H. A. Spoehb and F. Lono (Carnegie Inst, 
Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp, 60, 61), — It Is stated that for the puipose 
of more adequate study of photosynthesis, for which purpose simple, thin leavt's 
have proved to be the best material, a rather ^aborate device has been con- 
structed for accurate control of temperature, light, air supply, and water vapor. 
The method now used Is based upon the differential determination of the 
amount of carbon dioxid fixed by the plant, as determined with special appa- 
ratus for estimating tlie carbon dioxid absorbed in barium hydroxid. The 
features of the general problem now under Investigation are rather numerous, 
though closely coordinated and Interdependent, comprising a study of the basic 
metabolism of mature leaves and the Influence of such metabolism and of the 
varying sugar content of the leaf on photosynthesis. 

It is stated that leaves of different species give enormous differences as 
regards rate of carbohydrate elaboration and consumption. In cacti and other 
plants rich In carbohydrates, increase thereof above certain limits does not 
result in increased carbon dioxid evolution. Photosynthesis appears to be 
closely related to sugar content and to the respiratory activity of the leaf. 
Leaves having carbohydrate supply greatly depleted show, when first exposed 
to light, a low rate of carbon dioxid fixation. This rises until an abundance of 
carbohydrates has accumulated, after which it decreases. 

The carbohydrate economy of cacti, H. A. Spoehb (Cmnegie Inst. Washing- 
ton Year Book, 17 (1918), pp, W-flfl).— -Having followed this subject through 
the third year (E. S. R., 40, p, 80), the author reports that the continued 
dry weather kept the monosaccharid content low until the cold nights of the 
late winter months effected a change, the monosaccharfds then rising and the 
carbohydrate equilibrium becoming about normal after the occurrence of the 
late winter rains. 
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It appears that the water requirements of the cacti are easily satisfied. 
The studies on the effect of water content and temperature on carbohydrate 
equilibrium have substantiated and elaborated the former findings. No 
simple or constant relation was established between the rate of carbon dioxld 
elimination and the carbohydrate supply, nor was respiration very definitely 
associated with any group of carbohydrates, although a certain negative 
correspondence is pointed ^out. It is thought that under certain conditions 
cacti possess the power of utilizing polysaccharlds and aplastic material. The 
formation of pentosans is intimately associated with this condition in ways 
which are noted in connection with further studies now in progress. 

Acidity of mesophytic and succule/it forms of Gastilleia, Ericameria, and 
Erigeron, H. M. RiciiAiins {Carnegie Inst, Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), 
pp, 64, 65). — Some forms of variation in succulence and acidity were determined 
and are discussed, this work dealing with Ericameria ericoides, C. latifolia, 
and Erigeron glaucus. 

The acclimatization of plants, G. L. Sutton (Advisory Council 8ci, aud 
Indus., Aust., Bui. 7 (1918), pp. 86-95). — In addition to a discussion by the 
author and others of the naturalization and acclimatization of plants, an 
acc<nint is given of plans and measures for the organized control of activities 
connected with the introduction of plants into portions of Australia* 

HELD CEOPS. 

Dry farming In Arizona, A. M. McOmie, 0. B. Fiu.Eaup, and h, L. Bates 
(Arizona 8ta. Bui. 84 (1918), pp. 481--643, figs. 47). — ^This bulletin comprises a 
rather detailed discussion of the geology and soils of the State, temperature 
and atmospheric movements In the region, the principal dry-farming sections 
of Arizona, Indian agriculture In Arizona, and farming operations tof early* 
white settlers, together with a digest of the results of several years* expert- 
mental work on the Snowflake, Prescott, and Sulphur Spring Valley dry 
farms, dealing with cultural methods, choice of crops, variety tests, live- 
stock feeding, silage production, and observations on cooperative management 
between dry-farming and range stock Interests. Results secured on another 
farm in the Sulphur Spring Valley have already been noted (E. S. R., 29, pp. 
725, 735). 

It is stated that in the southern part of the State, at an altitude of 4,000 
ft. and with a long growing season, Kafir corn, Club-top sorghum, milo maize, 
and tepary beans gave the best results, while in the northern part, under 
less stringent conditions, quick growing, drought-resistant varictie^s of corn, 
Sudan grass for hay. potatoes, several varieties of beans, and even orchard 
fruits were also found to be suited to dry farming. The production of silage 
is deemed to be of considerable importance, particularly in connection with 
the range cattle industry. It being maintained that large areas of semiarld 
lands within the State might be developed to advantage In cooperation with 
the range stock Interesta 

Dry farm crop rotations and cultural methods, A. Atkinson and L. P. 
Gncsiacaa (Montana 8ta. Oirc. 81 (1918), pp. 49-58).— This comprises a brief 
IK>pular account of work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 131). 

Eeport of crops] work at Fairbanks Station, O. 0. Geoboeson and 

M. D. SwoDGKASS (Alaska Bias. Bpt 1917, pp. 98-90, 57-59, 61-70, 85, 86, pis. 
3).— The continuation of work during 1917 along the same general lines as 
previously noted (B. S. R., 89, p, 125) is described. Continued dry weather 
resulted In poor germination at the time of seeding and led to the production 
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of about one-half the normal ^rain crop. The froet-free period extended over 
an interval of 118 days. 

Practically all the winter grains winterkilled. Varieties of spring wheat, 
oats, and barley were grown in the field on Increase plats and In head-to- 
row tests. Brief notes on the results secured in each case are presented. Fin- 
nish Black oats produced at the rate of SI bu. per acre for a 21-acro tract, 

vrhile Canadian produced 54 bu. on a 1-acre tract. In adaptability to climatic 
and soil conditions H. G. spring wheat, with an average yield of uioi*e than 

32 bu. per acre for the season, is deemed superior to both lloraanow and Mar- 

quis, which outyielded it. Japanese buckwheat yielded at the rate of 12 bu. 
pet acre. 

Three varieties of field peas were tested, which are said to have produced 
heavy yields of excellent hay but failed to mature seed. 

North Swedish, Cherno, Cossack, and Semipalatinsk alfalfa came through 
the winter in fair condition. The latter matured some seed. Red clover 
seeded for soil improvement made a vigorous growth. White clover seeded 
in 1916 in the la^\^l came through the winter in fair condition and made 
satisfactory growth under unfavorable moisture and soil conditions. 

Oats grown for hay produced about li tons per acre and is said to consti- 
tute tlie principal hay crop of the region. Native bluetop (CalamagrosHs 
lanffsdorfii) is also utilized for hay. 

Of the potato varieties grown in Increase plats the hlgliest yield, 160 bu. per 
acre, and best quality tubers were secured from Gold Coin, while in variety 
tests the yields ranged from 92.2 bu. for Alaska Beauty to 162 bu. for Gold 
Coin, which was again first in quality. In single-row tests the yields varied 
from 82 to 182 lbs. per row of 155 ft. for Bliss Triumph and Million Dollar, 
respectively. Both blight and scab were found to be present to some extent 
hi the region. 

The Petrowski turnip is said to be a sure crop for this locality, and to be 
nearly immune to attacks from the root maggot found in such abundance in 
Alaska. 

Tests with cereals conducted in cooperation with the settlers of the Mata* 
nuska and Anchors ge-Knik regions are briefly noted. 

Report of [field crops] work at Kodiak Live Stock and Breeding Station, 
H. E. Pbatt {Alaska Stas, Rpt, 1917, pp. 7J-77). — This describes the continua- 
tion during 1917 of work along the same general lines as previously noted 
(E. S. R., 39, p. 124). The year as a whole was characterized by a short sum- 
mer and a long winter with the lowest temperature on record. 

Among the cereals tested for hay production the leading varieties were 
Sixty Day oats, Success barley, and Russian spring wheat. Amraoti i.s said 
to have given the best results among the field pea varieties tested. Red clover 
and field peas responded favorably to inoculation. 

Based on limited variety tests with potatoes, Burpee Superior seems to be 
best adapted to tlds locality^ 

Native beach grass {HJlymus mollis) and^a tall beach sedge {Carcit crypto* 
carpa) are said to make excellent silage, while native bluetop {Calamagrostis 
langsdorfli) Is utilized for silage to a limited extent when the season Is unfa- 
vorable for hay making. Flreweed {EpUolHum angustifaUum) , fast becoming 
established on the ash-covered flats and to a less e:|tent on the hillsides, Is 
described as making fair silage when mixed with beach grassw Continual cut- 
ting greatly reduced the yield of all these plants, while cnttlng In alternate 
years only has maintained the yield. 

0. tmgsdorfli comprises the principal hay crop of the region, while mixtures 
of this grass with greater or less amounts of coarse blue grass {Poa glumaris). 
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Kentuokjr blue grass (P. pratensis), and wild barley {Bordeum horeale) also 
make good hay. Chemical analyses of the principal grasses used for hay and 
silage at Kodiak, previously noted (E. S. R., 17, p« 349), are compared with 
similar analyses of blue grass, red top, and timothy. Feeding trials at the 
station are held to indicate that the native grasses have approximately the 
same digestion coefficients as similar grasses in the United States. 

Report of [field crops] work at Rampart Station, O. C. Oeorgeson and 
G. W. Gabskb {Ala»ka 8fa». Rpt. 1817, pp. il-Sn, S5-5i, SS, pU. 3).— This de- 
scribes work conducted during 1917 similar to that previously noted (E. S. R., 
39, p. 125). The season is described as generally unfavorable for crop pro- 
duction, having been excessively cool, cloudy, and windy, although the frost- 
free period, 117 days, was 20 days longer than the 10-year average. 

Although Medicago falcata and Grimm alfalfa made a vigorous growth, 
practically no seed ripened. It Is stated that the number of bees was markedly 
reduced this season, and that butterflies, fairly numerous during June, disap- 
peared almost entirely for the rest of the summer. Grimm wintered quite satis- 
factorily, while Hardy Grimm and Disco have been discarded as lacking in 
vigor. Obb and Omsk made a rank growth, but their procumbent habit renders 
them unsatisfactory for hay production. An attempt to Inoculate 2-year-old 
plants with a liquid culture mixed with soil failed to give any results, no 
nodules being found either on treated or untreated plants. 

Vicia cracca again gave excellent results, ripening from 50 to 75 per cent of 
its seed. Well-developed root nodules were observed on both old and new 
seedings, although no culture had been applied at any time. 

A strain of Alaska garden peas grown at the station for 11 years produced at 
the rate of 27.93 bu. i>er acre. Root nodules were fairly abundant although no 
culture had been apjdled. Irkutsk fleld peas, sprouted before planting and 
seeded In rows 20 in. apart, produced at the rate of 15.32 bn. T^sts of two 
varieties of field peas received from the Tulun Experiment Station, Russia, 
and of Severn 1 strains of chick peas (Cicer arietinum) received from the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, U. R. Department of Agriculture, are 
noted. The field peas rii)ened some seed, while the chick peas were still green 
when killed by frost. 

Red clover planted as a soiling crop produced an excellent stand, although 
growing slowly and In spots. Only a few plants were found having root 
nodules. Trifolium lupinaater again proved to be perfectly hardy and produced 
seed, but Its lack of vigor is said to render it almost valueless as a hay plant. 

Variety testing and hybrid i7.atlon work with winter wheat and rye, and 
spring wheat, rye, barley, and oats Is noted, and the results secured with each 
sort briefly outlined. Japanese buckwheat and a strain designated as No. 60-2 
produced at the rate of 81.3 and 68.3 bu. per acre, respectively. Millet failed to 
produce any seed. 

A small seeding of hemp resulted in plants ranging from 12 to 40 In. in 
height, about 75 per cent of the crop ripening seed. Flax attained a height of 
about 28 in. and ripened about 40 per cent of its seed. 

Potatoes grown in the field gave poor results, thought to be due chiefly to the 
low fertility of the soil, while plantings made on good garden soil proved to be 
more satisfactory. Irish Cobbler, Early Six Weeks, Netted Gem, and Gold Coin 
are said to be superior in quality to Burpee Superior, Lake Puritan, and 
Knowles Big Cropper. 

Cotton and corn: Cultural tests, and variety tests of lOlT aud 1916, C. K. 
McCxjjuand (Qmrgia 8ta, BuL IBS (1919), pp. W-78).— Variety, cultural, and 
fertiliser tests with com and cotton are described in a continuation of work 
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previously noted (£l S. E., 87. p. 85). 71ie total rainfall for the growing season 
(April to August, inclusive) amounted to 16.92 in, in 1917 and 15.7 in. in 1918, 
the distribution in the latter season being described as particularly unfavorable 
to corn. 

The com yields in the 1917 variety test ranged from 17.1 bu. per acre for 
Experiment Station Henry Grady 1000 to 30.8 bu. for Velvet Cob, and in 1918 
from 16 bu. for an early planting of Station Marlboro to 20,1 bu. for Stein- 
heimer Marlboro. £ar-to-row testing of com is thought to be the only reliable 
method for determining dei^rable strains. 

(Commercial fertiliser placed under corn resulted in an average yield of 15.6 
bu. per acre for a 5-year period as compared with 16.8 bu. from similar applica- 
tions made later around the corn plant. Yields ranging from 20.2 bu. per acre 
without fertilizer to 26.1 bu. from an application of 1,2(X) lbs. were secured as a 
3-year average, although It Is stated that applications of more than 400 lbs. are 
not economical, while in dry seasons fertilizers in any quantity were seldom 
profitable. 

Planting velvet beans with corn at ttie time of planting the com usually 
reduced the yield of the latter, but the beans are believed to more than com- 
pensate for this loss. Deep spring plowing and shallow cultivation the first 
time appeared to give better results than other methods of cultivating corn. 
Applying nitrogenous top-dressings early proved to be of greater importance 
than the kind of nitrogen carrier employed. The residual effect of stable 
manure practically disappeared in two years during dry seasons. 

In the cotton variety tests, the 1917 yields ranged from 1,775 lbs. of seed 
cotton per acre for Durango (long staple) to 2,820 lbs. for O’Bannon No-chop, 
and the 1918 yields from 1,237 lbs. for Webber No. 49 to 1,716 lbs. for Stoln- 
helmer Cleveland. 

«The use fit varying amounts of commercial fertilizer on cotton resulted In 
yields of from 978 lbs. for the checks to 1,242 lbs. for a 1,200-lb. application. 
From 600 to 800 lbs. is deemed sufficient. 

In a comparison of early and late chopping of cotton the latter practice 
resulted in a slightly earlier crop, while the average yields amounted to 1,340 
and 1,248 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, respectively, for a 4-year period. 

[Beport of work with field crops in Kansas, 1017-18] {Kansas Sta. Bpt, 
tdXHy pp. 19, 81-87, SO, Sly SS ). — ^Thls describes the progress of work previously 
noted (E. S. E., 40, p. 329), 

Obsen’^ations on the effect of cutting alfalfa at different stages of maturity 
showed that the higher average yield, 4.88 tons per acre, for a 4-year period 
followed the practice of cutting the crop when in full bloom. Plats cut in the 
bud stage are said to be deteriorating rapidly, the alfalfa being replaced by 
grass and weeds. 

Adverse weather conditions resulted in low yields of corn in 1917. Com grown 
continuously since 1919 produced 22.6 bu. per acre, as compared with 44.9 bu. 
from that grown in rotation with wheat and alfalfa, 32.8 hu. in rotation with 
cowpeas and wheat, and 22.7 bu. in a rotation of wheat and corn two years. 
Com grown in rotation was little affected by applicatlmas of commercial fer- 
tillaE€»rs, although marked results were obtained from their use on corn grown 
continiiousl 3 \ It is stated that phosphorus may be profitably used on Kansas 
soils in a low state of fertility which are grown to corn continuously without 
manure. An annual application of 2.5 tong of manure per aiffe has resulted in 
an average increase in yield of com of 7.96 bU. 
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Severe winterkiUlnflr during January and February resulted In low wheat 
yields. Average yields following different cropping systems for the 7 years, 
1911-1917, were 17.8 bu. In rotation with alfalfa 4 years and corn 2 years, 15.73 
hu. in rotation with com and cowpeas, 13.88 bu. in rotation with corn 2 years, 
and 14.88 bu. when grown continuously. Wheat grown continuously without 
manure produced 11.85 bu. per acre In 1917, as compared with 20.5 bu. follow- 
ing annual applications of 2.5 tons of manure. Wheat grown in rotation was 
little affected by the of manure or commercial fertilizers. The latter re- 
sulted In higher yields for all plats continuously cropped to wheat. With phos- 
phorus there was an inenmse in yield of wheat of 8.49 bu. per acre in the 3-year 
rotation, and with a complete fertilizer 7.07 bu. A fertilizer mixture high In 
phosphorus and containing some nitrogen is deemed best, while potassium has 
failed to prove beneiiclal. 

While alfalfa yields were low, due to drought during the summer, that grown 
in rotation produced considerably more than that grown continuously. Manure 
applied at the rate of 6 tons per acre every 3 years resulted in an increase of 
about 0.5 ton of hay in 1917. The use of commercial fertilizers resulted in in- 
creased yields in every case, but the increase due to potassium Is said to be 
negligible. An application of 180 lbs. of acid phosphate per acre on alfalfa 
grown in rotation resulted in an average increase of 878.9 lbs. of hay since 1911, 
while with a complete fertilizer there was an increase of 1,477.5 lbs. 

The highest yields of cowpea hay were secured on the plats receiving a com- 
plete fertilizer and barnyard manura 

In a rotation of alfalfa, Kafir corn, corn, and oats, the highest yield of 
alfalfa was secured from the plat receiving manure and rock phosphate. 
Kafir corn on the check plat produced 18.1 bu. per acre, as compared with 23.8 
bu. from the plat receiving fresh manure, 28.4 bu. from fresh manure and rock 
phosphate, and 25.7 bu. from leached manure. , • 

The highest yields of wheat were secured from the earliest preparation of 
the seed bed, and, in the case of continuous cropping to wheat, from plats 
plowed 7 In. deep. Nitrification varied with the amount of moisture available 
in the soil during the period of seed-bed preparation, while the available mois- 
ture supply appeared to be dependent upon the amount of weed growth. Dif- 
ferent methods of seed-bed preparation had little if any effect upon the potential 
efliciency of nitrate-forming organisms, differences In the rate of nitrification 
being due to differences in the activity of the organisms concerned in the de- 
composJtlon of organic matter, these in turn being affected by environmental 
conditions which retard their activity rather than by any differences in bacterial 
flora. The principal environmental factors involved are said to be the distri- 
bution of the organic matter and the availability of the moisture supply. 
Nitrification was as great in the surface 3 in. of soil as in the 3- to 6-ln. level, 
while in the 0- to 35-ln. layer it was less than in the upper layers. Determina- 
tions of the amount of weed growth on late-preparod plats and of the nitrogen 
content of the weeds led to the conclusion that nitrification was as rapid on 
these plats as on those receiving early tillage. Based on the average yields, 
It Is recommended that If wheat stubble can not be plowed at once after 
harvest (July 15), the land should be double disked immediately and plowed 
6 or 7 In. deep when convenient, but not later than early September, with suf- 
ficient cultivation to keep down weeds, and produce a firm seed bed. 

Observations were made on the effect on the moisture content and nitrate 
formation In clay, silt loam, and fine sandy soil of maintaining a 3-ln. culti- 
vated mulch a bare suf faces In addition, weeds were allowed to grow 
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throughout the seaeon on two plats. The results obtained are given in the 
following table; 

Effect of S-4nch mulch, Imre surface, and weeds on the moisture content and 
nitrate formation in three types of soil. 


Average detemxixiations, Apr. l to 
Oct. 1, 19X7, 

Clay. 

Pine sand. 

Silt loam. 

4. 

Weeds. 

Mulch. 

Bare | 
surface. 

Mulch. 

Bare 

mirface. 

Mulch. 

Bare 

surtace. 


Plat 2, 

Feroentage of moisture to a depth of 

22.4 

23.0 

t 

17.2 

16.4 

19.9 

2a4 

17.6 

17.0 

Pounds of nitrate per aore*foot to a 
depth of 3 ft 

74.5 

57.6 

91.4 

126.1 

219.2 

220.3 

57.0 

114.5 


Observations on wheat seedlings grown in soil solutions obtained by leach- 
ing, filtering, and centrifuging are held to indicate that Kafir com and mllo 
maize do not exert a toxic eflCect upon the soil, even in seasons when Kafir 
corn has injured the wheat growth, as shown by comparison with corn. 
Nutrient solutions used In conjunction with water cultures indicated that Kafir 
com soil was lacking In available nitrogen. Applications of nitrogen alone on 
Kafir com soil resulted In a growth of oats exceeding that secured on un- 
treated com soil or corn soil with nitrogen. Less moisture and nitrates were 
found in the soil from tlie Kafir corn plats than from the corn plats at the 
time of planting fall wheat, thought to be due to the fact that the Kafir corn 
produced about twice as much dry matter as the corn. 

Kanred winter wheat again demonstrated its superiority over other varieties, 
averaging 4.5 bu. per acre more than Turkey and 4.7 bu. more than Kharkof 
for a 7-year period. It also appears to be markedly resistant to cold and to 
certain strains of black stem rust. Kansas Nos. 2414 and 2415 also proved 
to be quite resistant to both cold and rust, while Nebraska Hybrid No. .*14 was 
less winter hardy and Is deemed unsuited to Kansas conditions. 

In a comparison of 87 varieties of small grain, mostly wheat, as to their 
susceptibility to injury from the Hessian fly, it was found that the fly seldom 
lays eggs on oats, barley, elnkorn, spring emmer, or durum wheat, and less 
abundantly on soft winter wheats than on hard winter wheats. It was also 
observed that on certain varieties, notably lliini Chief, Dawson Golden Chaff, 
Beechwood Hybrid, and Ourrell Selection, very few flaxseeds developed, al- 
though eggs were laid on the plants in abundance. 

Wheat seeded in furrows produced on the average 2 bu. per acre more than 
that seeded in the usual way, while north and south seeding again gave better 
results than east and west seeding. 

The average corn yields on uncultivated plats from which the weeds were 
removed with a hoe were only 1.1 bu. per acre less than for plats cultivated in 
the usual way, while summer cultivation gave the lowest yields. Spacing 
com 20 In. gave the best results on upland and 16 in. on bottom land as an 
average for four years. 

In a 5-year test of different silage crops, Kansas Orange sorghum, BlackhuU 
White Kafir, and com produced average yields of 19^2, 12.0, and 12.1 tons per 
am, respectively, 

Experimmits begun in 1915 to dmnnine the possibilities of improving native 
pasture land by a deferred and rotation system of grazing are said to Indi- 
cate that the vacant ground is decreasing to a marked degree, that pure grass 
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Is Increasing, and that mixed weeds and grass and weeds alone are decreasing 
on the protected areas. All attempts to seed tame plants have failed, with the 
exception of sweet clover on protected fields. 

Alfalfa stacked green showed a loss of 39 per cent in dry matter, some of 
the material being badly spoiled. An analysis of the best black silage showed 
that the moisture content was practically the same as when the material was 
placed in the stack, that the ash content was considerably Increased, that the 
protein content was gieater than In the original hay, and that the i)ercentage 
of nitrogen-free extract, crude fiber, and ether extract was less. Prolongation 
of the drying process Is said to produce proteolysis, resulting In an increasuse In 
amino acids and amlds. 

fVariety tests with alfalfa ahd potatoes], E. F. Gaskili. (Massachusetts 
Sta. Rpt. 1917, p. S2a ). — In variety tests with alfalfa, Grimm again failed to 
show any superiority over common alfalfa (E. S. R., 38, p. 231). Several 
seedling potatoes proved to be no better than standard varieties grown In 
comparison with them. 

[Report of work with field crops in New Jersey], F, App and C. S. Vah 
Nttis (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. SISSIS, S29-S31 ). — In continuation of 
work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 736), the progress of studies regarding 
the source of seed, time of seeding, and cultivation of alfalfa, methods of seed- 
ing sw(‘et clover, and the selection of S€*ed corn for silage production is briefly 
descrlbe<i, together with a report of the deportment of farm crops relative to 
the acreage and yields on the experiment station farm of com for grain and 
silage, rye for grain and straw and as a soiling crop, alfalfa for hay, oats and 
r)eas for silage and hay, timothy for hay, and soy b<‘ans for green manuring. 

Alfalfa sfM?ded on April 11 with wheat as a nurse crop gave much better re- 
sults than that se<*dod without a nurse crop. Plats seeded June 7 wore more 
weekly than those seeded April 11 without a nurse crop, while seedlngs mode 
August 14 appeared to be in fair condition for the winter but with small growth. 
Cultivation is deemed undesirable for alfalfa. 

Seeding sweet clover with wheat as a nurst? crop early in the spring (the 
latter part of February or early March) is said to have resulted in a vigorous 
crop. 

Selecting silagt* corn s(*ed from the standing stalk is believed to be highly 
desirable, results sectired in the 1917 crop Indicating that selected seed was 
superior to purchased seed in germination and (hat the plant could be modified 
to meet the dairyman’s needs. 

Progress report, substation No. 11, Nacogdoches, Tex., 1909—1915, G. T. 
McNess (Terns Sta, Bui. 237 (1918), pp. 3-27, fiys. 4 ). — The Nacogdoches sub- 
station, located in the east-central part of the State, was established In 1903 
primarily for the purpose of conducting tobacco investigations in cooperation 
with the TI. S. Department of Agriculture. This bulletin has to do chiefly with 
the progress of the work since 1911. Meteorological data are presented for the 
region, indicating that the growing season Is comparatively long and the aver- 
age annual precipitation is 48.5 in. The principal lines of work comprise fer- 
tilizer experiments with tobacco, supplementing work previously noted (E. S. 
R., 27, p. 87) ; variety and cultural tests with corn, cotton, cowpeas, soy beans, 
peanuts, Sudan grass, and Japanese cane; field tests with several other 
leguminous and nonleguminous forage crops; variety tests with seven different 
truck crops, and fertilizer tests with tomatoes. The results secured may be 
briefly summarized as follows ; 

Cottonseed meal with other materials and In rather large amounts seeme<i 
to be the most effective agent used in fertilizer tests with tobacco, while 
amounts were effective for other crops than tobacco. 
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Surcropper and Strawberry com are recommended for uplands and the so- 
called prolific varieties for the bottom landa Rate of seeding teats with com 
are held to indicate that the stalks should be thinned to 3 by 3 ft. In a com- 
parison of corn grown alone with corn and cowpeas grown together, better re- 
sults were secured the later the cowpeas were planted. 

The largest yields of cotton have been secured from hills spaced from 18 to 
36 in, apart, containing two stalks per hill. Mebane, Row^dcn, and Tx»ne Star 
are deemed to be the best varieties. , 

Olay and New Era cowpeas are said to be suitable for general use, while 
Chinese Red is recommended as a catch crop and Iron for forage. AVlde row 
planting has given more cowpea hay than narrow row planting, while heavy 
seeding has given larger crops than light seeding. 

Soy beans do not appear to be profitable. 

Peanuts In 18-ln. rows have not shown a profitable gain over 36-ln. rows when 
grown for nuts, Spanish peanuts are recommended for forage. In width of 
row tests with tliis variety 36-ln. rows produced more forage than 18-in. rows. 
It was not found profitable to crack the shells of peanuts before planting. 

Sumac sorghum is recommended as a silage crop. Among new forage crops 
tested each year, KulthI moth bean, Florida beggar weed, Japanese sword bean, 
and frljole bean are of little importance, while mung bean and DoUchos lablab 
proved to be of some value. 

Sudan grass, newly introduced, is of considerable Importance as an annual 
hay and pasture crop. In date and rate of planting tests with Sudan grass the 
results are held to indicate that rather late spring planting Is necessary or that 
early planting after oats is practical. It is advised that the crop be planted in 
rows at from 5 to 15 lbs. of seed to the acre. 

Japanese sugar cane gives promise as a silage crop. 

Xhe largest yield of tomatoes has been obtained from plats receiving 20 loads 
of stable mifhure per acre. 

A study of environment In small grains, B. D, HaTvSted {New Jersey Stas, 
Rpt, 1917 f pp. 394f S95 ), — ^This comprises a brief preliminary report on work 
with wheat, oats, barley, and buckwheat, comprising a study of the influence of 
the position of the grain on the plant upon the viability of the grain and the 
vigor of the seedling, of the effect of the depth of planting upon the viability of 
the seed and the weight of the plants produced, and the effect of the number of 
plants per hlU upon the weight of the plant. 

Seedings were made 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 in. deep and the average weight of the 
plants and the percentage of plants harvested at each depth ascertained. The 
highest average weight per plant for wheat and oats was secured at the 5 in. 
depth and amounted to 99.5 and 280 gm., respectively, while the maximum 
weight for barley, 144 gm., and for buckwheat, 68.1 gm,, was secured at the 4 In. 
level. The viability of wheat and oats Increased from the 1 to the 3 in. depth 
and then declined, while barley attained its maximum at the 1 in. depth, and 
buckwheat at the 4 In. depth. 

Planting 1, 3, 5, 10, and 20 grains per hill resulted In maximum average 
weights per plant of 85.3 gm. for Y^he&t at the 5 grain rate, 410.6 gm. for oats 
St the 1 grain rate, 149.3 gm. for barley at the 1 grain rate, and 98.8 gm. for 
buckwheat at the 20 grain rate. 

Spring grains in western Kebraska, L. L. Zook (KebraBka Sia. Bui* 172 
(1919), pp- 12, figs* 4).— Experimental work Is described In which observations 
were made on the effects of different dates of seeding and on the relative yields 
of spring grains, including wheat, oats, barley, and emmer, at the North Platte 
substation fot the 10 years, 1909 to 1918, inclusive. A previous report on this 
work has already been noted (E. S. B*, 29, p. 225). 
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The average seeiling dates were March 25, April 6, 18, and 80. The average 
precipitation for the 10*year period was 1^77 in., or slightly less than the 
44<year average for the substation. A comparison of the monthly precipitation 
for each year of the experiment with the crop yields is held to indicate that the 
distribution of the rainfall, together with the moisture condition of the soil in 
the spring, is sometimes of greater importance than the total amount of pre- 
cipitation in determining yields. The results obtained may be summarized as 
follows ; 

With the exception of two years, early seedlngs produced the best yields, 
while the average yields of all crops were materially higher with early than 
with late seeding. Differences between early and late seedlngs of barley and 
oats were less marked than with V3heat and emmer. Barley outyielded all 
other crops, and on account of the length of the season in which it can be suc- 
cessfully seeded, its high feeding value, and high yields, it is recommended for 
more general planting. The lowest yields were secured from emmer, and the 
growing of this crop in the western part of the State is said to be scarcely 
justifiable. There appeared to be little difference between spring wheat and 
early oats, either as feed or cash crops. It is stated that weed growth usually 
proved to be less troublesome in early than in late seedlngs. 

Farm pastures in Montana, A. Atkinson (Montana Sta, Giro. 82 (1919), 
pp. 61-67), — Methods of seeding both dry-land and irrigated pastures in the 
State for summer pasture and feed are briefly described and suitable seed mix- 
tures recommended. 

A bad farm practice, W. B. Atbbs (Arkartaas Sta, Giro. 47 (1919), pp. 4f 
fig, 1), — Observations made at the Scotts Branch substation In 1918 on the 
effect of delayed harvesting on the yield and quality of three varieties of cotton 
are said to indicate that an average loss was sustained amounting to 11.1 per 
cent in yield and 33.6 per cent in the value of lint and seed. It is estimated that^, 
the total annual loss in the State due to late harvesting varies from' 3} to 
million dollars. Increased production of food and feed crops in the South, 
accompanied by a limitation of the acreage planted to cotton to that which can 
be harvested at the proper time, is urged. 

Napier and Merker grasses, two new forage crops for Florida, J. B. Thomp- 
son (Florida Sta, Bui. 153 (1919), pp. 237-249, figa. 7). — ^Napier grass (Penni- 
setum purpureum)^ also known as elephant grass, Napier fodder grass, Zlnya- 
xnunga, Carter grass, and bamboo grass; and Merker grass (P. merkeri), 
recently introduced into Florida, are briefly described and their production 
and utilization in the State discussed. Napier grass is said to be indigenous 
to tropical Africa and Merker grass to South Africa, and to have been intro- 
duced into this country by the U, S. Department of Agriculture in 1913 and 
1916, respectively. 

Napier grass is described as a rank, vigorous grower, attaining a height 
of from 6 to 12 ft or more; growing readily from seed, root divisions, or cut- 
tings of mature cane; and giving promise for the region embracing all of 
Florida, the southern portion of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, southwest- 
ern Arizona Including the Salt Elver Valley, and certain portions of Callfomia. 
The green feed is said to be highly palatable if harvested at the proper time 
and to contain a relatively large amount of protein. The best results have 
been secured with Napier grass on a moist, fertile soil, although it has proved 
fairly successful on rather poor land as well and is quite drought resistant. 

Merker grass is said to be similar to Napier grass In general character and 
a^Icultural value. 

Field pea production in north Idaho, H. W. Huinssr (Idaho Sta. Bui. 115 
(1919), pp. 2-27, flpa. d). — ^Field practices and cultural methods deemed best for 
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growing tbe crop In the northern part of the State are indicated from obaenra* 
tions at the station and elsewhere, and the comparative yields of different varie- 
ties and results of cultural tests are reported. It is stated that 24,722 acres 
were devoted to field pea production in 1918, an increase of 16.5 per cent over 
the 1917 crop. About 50 per cent of the crop was grown in two northern 
counties in place of the summer fallow. 

Blue Prussian has given the highest returns in market value and White 
Canada the highest yield per acre. Inoculation was found to be essential. 
Wheat following peas Is said to yield equally as well as that after summer 
fallow. Important Insect peats of the crop are briefly described. 

Position in the pod and productiveness; seed weight and abortiveness: 
Peanuts, O. O. Schtotz (New Jer$ey SMa, Rpt 1B17, pp, 401-404 ) • — Further 
observations with peanuts (E. S. R., 89, p. 739) on the effect of the position 
of the seed In the pod upon the type of pod produced, the average weight of 
seeds for different positions In the pod, and the amount of abortiveness for 
each type of pod are briefly described. 

The results are held to suggest that seeds from 1-seeded pods may yield 
the largest number of pods and those from 4-seeded pods the smallest crop. 
Seeds from 1-seeded pods also produced the largest percentage of 1-seeded 
pods, this percentage decreasing as the number of seeds in the parent pods 
increased, indicating a possible inheritance of pod type. The seeds of 1-ovuled 
pods were the heaviest, while the basal halves of all other pods contained 
heavier seeds than the upper halves. The seeds of the 4-ovuled pods were on 
the average the lightest, the number of 5-ovuled pods being too few for con- 
sideration. All basal seeds averaged much heavier than the tip seeds. 

Abortiveness was lowest in the 1-ovuled pods, 11.61 per cent, and highest 
at the base of all other pods, the percentage Increasing from 36.95 for the 
«2-ovuled pods to 60 per cent In the 6-ovuled pods. There was a positive corre- 
lation between the size of the seeds and the amount of abortiveness, the basal 
position In all pods yielding the larger seeds and the greater amount of 
abortiveness, both of these results depending upon the position of the ovules. 

[Work with potatoes at the Sitka Station], O. C. Gbobgbson (Alcutka Stas, 
Rpt 1917, pp. 6-8),-— This describes the progress of variety tests with potatoes 
and efforts to develop new sorts from seed, as previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 
187). It is stated that by selecting early varieties, sprouting the seed potatoes 
in the light before planting, and planting on elevated ground, preferably with a 
southern slope, excellent crops of good quality potatoes can always be secured 
In Alaska, even north of the Arctic Circle. 

An improved method of potato seed treatment, I. E. Melhus and J. 0. 
Oilman (Iowa Sta, Oirc. 57 (1919), pp, 8, jflffs. 10),— A modification of the form- 
aldehyde treatment for seed potatoes is described whereby the tubers are im- 
mersed for 2 minutes In a solution of 2 pints of formaldehyde to 30 gal. of 
water maintained at a temperature of from 118 to 122* P. The hot solution is 
said to have had no deleterious effect upon germination, as indicated by field 
tests made during the past 3 years. 

Control of weeds in rice fields, H. H. Laude (Terns Sta, Bui. 2$9 (1918), 
pp. $-11, ftps. 2 ). — ^Tests conducted at the Beaumont substation from 1914 to 
1917, Inclusive, have led to the conclusion that planting rice in rows and culti- 
vating the crop before irrigating will effectively control the weeds, increase 
yields, result in cleaner land with each succeeding crop, and lengthen the period 
of profitable rice production. It is also recommended that narrow, steep levees 
be reidaced by broad* sloping ones* and that only pure seed S)e employed for 
plantl^ purposes. 
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Buirar beets tinder frririitlon in Washington, F. J. Subvehs and E. Q. 
Schafer {WcLshington Sta, Bui. 154 iiOlB)^ pp. 4^, fig»* 11). — ^Thts comprises a 
general discussion of the principal factors affecting the successful production of 
the crop In the State, together with information relating to diseases and insect 
pests. 

Strains of White Burley tobacco resistant to root rot, X Johnson and R. H. 
Milton (17. S. Dept, Apr, Bui, 765 {1919), pp. 11, figs, 4), — ^This comprises a 
rather popular account of ihe nature of the root-rot disease of tobacco, said to 
be due to Thielavia basicola, together with a brief discussion of the development 
and testing of resistant strains of White Burley. It is stated that two or three 
resistant strains of the drooping-leaf type are suitable for use on “ sick ” soils, 
while promising results have also been secured with the stand-up type. 

The velvet bean, O. K. McCleixand {Georgia 8ia, Bui, 129 {1919), pp, 81-98, 
figs. 6 ), — Directions are given for growing, harvesting, and utilizing velvet 
beans as a companion crop with com in Georgia, together with the results of 
iiinitedL variety tests, including agronomic data on the different varieties. It 
is stated that the crop is valuable for pasture, grain, feed, roughage, smother- 
ing woods, silage, and soil improvement, especially on sandy soil, and that the 
f<‘e(llng pnd fertilizing value of velvet bean meal is eqxii valent to about one- 
half of a like weight of cottonseed meal. The Florida, Georgia or Early 
Speckled, Alabama or Medium Early Speckled, Chinese, Osceola, Yokohama, 
and Lyon are said to be the best known varieties. 

Velvet bean varieties, J. M. Scott {Florida 8ta, Bui. 152 {1919), pp. 21S-2SS, 
figs. 10 ). — Varieties of velvet beans grown in Florida are briefly described and 
illustrated including the Florida, Lyon, Yokohama, Chinese, Georgia or Early 
Speckled, Wakulla, Osceola, and Alachua. Directions are also presented for 
the production and utilization of the crop in the State. 

Velvet beans grown continuously for 6 years showed a df*crease In yield of » 
from 25 bu. of shelled beans per acre In 1907 to 10 bu. in 1912, or an average 
of 15 bu. (for 5 crops), as compared with a similar average of 23 bu. per acre 
for the general crop. 

Wheat investigations — varieties, A. E, Grantham {Delaware 8ta. Bui. 121 
{1919), pp. 5-4^, figs. 2 ). — ^This describes a study of winter wheat varieties 
conducted from 1908 to 1917, Inclusive, the results of which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Of 56 varieties grown in drill plats for 9 years the leading sorts were Auburn 
Red with 37,2 bu. per acre, Red Wonder with 32.54 bu., Sibley New Golden 
with 31.75 bu.. Valley with 31,32 bu., and Mediterranean with 30.81 bu,, while 
of 53 varieties grown by the hill-plat method for 3 years the best results were 
secured from Lebanon with 32.05 bu.. Auburn Red with 31.5 bu., Dietz Amber 
with 81.13 bu., Poole with 31.05 bu., and Fulcaster with 30.9 bu. The best 
yielding varieties of smooth wheats were Golden Bronze, California Red, and 
Dawson Golden Chaff with 28.68, 28.46, and 28.23 bu. per acre, respectively. 
Based on the yields of bearded and smooth wheats for 26 tests. Including 1,986 
varieties and strains the former outylelded tlie latter by 3.31 bu. per acre. 
Grown both with and without fertilizer the bearded kinds produced better than 
the smooth. The shrinkage In yield of the bearded wheats when grown with- 
out fertilizer was 80 per cent, and of the smooth wheats 41 per cent. 

Fifth annual report of the Kontana grain inspection laboratory, A. Atkin- 
son, E. W. Jahnke, and 0. R. Haixer {Montana 8ta. Bui. 127 {1918), pp. 
45-59 f figs. 8 ), — The activities of the laboratory for the year ended October 1, 
1918, are briefly described, A total of 635 samples of wheat were tested for 
125697®— 10 4 
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gra<Je» dockage, moisture, etc,, during the year ended July 1, 1918, while 12,604 
samples of various kinds of seeds were tested for germination and purity. 

Test your clover and timothy seed, C. M. King and L. H. Pammel {Iowa 
Sta, Giro, 59 (1919), pp, 2). — l-<egal standards of i>urity and germination for 
alfalfa, alslke aiul red clover, and timothy seed in Iowa are presented and the 
value of good s(*ed emphasized. Germination tests of timothy and alsike clover 
seed alone and In alsike and timothy mixtures are held to indicate that inferior 
seed is often employed in such mixtures. # 

IBesults of seed tests for 1018, F. W. Taylob (New Hampshire Sta, BuL 188 
(1918)^ pp. 15). — This bulletin contains a report on the purity and germiiiiitioii 
of 280 otflcial samples of agricultural seed collected during the year ended 
July 1, 1918. It Is stated that of the samples guarantied for purity 95 i)€r 
cent were up to or above the guaranty while only 63 per cent of those guaran- 
tied for germination equaled or surpassed the guaranty. Alfalfa, alsike 
clover, corn, peas, oats, red clover, timothy, and wheat were found to be on 
the average above the standard for purity, while Barley, buckwheat, millet, 
redtop, and white (‘lover were below the standard. With regard to germina- 
tion, all seeds were up to standard except corn, millet, peas, and red and white 
clover. 

The amended text of the New Hampshire seed law is included. 

The composition of some lawn-grass mixtures, J. P. IIelyab (New Jersey 
Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 208, 209). — A tabulated statement is presented showing tlu^ 
composition of 40 dllTerent mixtures of grasses and clovers recommeiuh'd for 
seeding lawns and examined in connection with the regular seed inspection 
(E. S. R., 39, p. 842). It is stated that little uniformity exists, either in 
the kind or the proportions of seed employed in such mixtures by various 
dealers and that the mixtures sometimes consist of medium or low grade lots 
^f seed. 

Johnsot grass as a weed In southwestern Iowa, L. H. Pammel and O. M. 
King (Iowa SI a. Circ, 55 (1919), pp. figs. 3). — The appearance of the weed in 
the southwestern part of the State is noted, brief descriptions of the plant and 
seed presentc'd, and its distribution and methods of eradication indicated. 
Converting infested fields into close-cropi)ed meadows or pastures for one 
year, follo^ved by shallow cultivation during midsummer and clean culture 
until frost, is deemed to be the best means of exterminating the post 

HOETICULTUBE. 

[Horticultural investigations In Alaska], 0. C. Georgeson, G. W. Gasser, 
and M. D. Snopgbass (Alaska Stas. Bpt. 1917, pp. 8-21, 27, 28, 54. 55-57, 70, 7J, 
86-90, pis. 2).'— A progress report on varietal and cultural experiments with 
fruits, vegetables, and ornamentals at the Sitka Station and at the branch 
stations, together with the usual extracts from letters of settlm-s and others 
regarding results obtained from the seed and plant distribution and other 
plantings. 

Orchard fruits have thus far failed to make much headway. So far no 
variety of apples has been discovered that can be said to be at home In the 
climate. A number of apples of several varieties matured at Sitka in 1915, 
a favorable season, the Yellow Transparent and the Llvland Rasberry being 
the leaders. Several small trees have b^n grown from scions received from 
Finland, which it Is hoped will do well in southeastern Alaska. 

Notes are given on recently tested ornamentals, shrubs, and perennials, In- 
cluding a selected list of perennials which have proved hardy and dependable 
fer the coast region. 
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The breeding work with strawberries was continued at the Sitka Station, 
although the season was unfavorable for determining the value of the seed- 
lings* Two hybrid strawberries originated at the Sitka Station have proved 
entirely hardy at Rampart with no protection other than that afforded by the 
snow. They fruited abundantly for a period of six weeks, producing large, 
luscious berries. 

The first two apples ever matured in interior Alaska were grown on a 
Siberian crab at Rampai^ during the past season. Of a lot of a dozen of 
these trees and other hardy apples sent to the Ilainpart Station about 12 years 
ago only three trees are now alivts all Siberian crab. The tops are killed 
down to snow line each winter. 

[Report on horticultural investigations] (Kanms Sta, Rpt. WIS, pp. 35, 
36 ). — brief statement of progn^ss made during the year. Summing up the 
results for three seasons, the station’s tests show clearly that It is impracticable 
to prune and stake tomatoes when growing them on a (ommercial scale, as in- 
crease of production does not offset the cost of pruning and staking. This sea- 
son’s work confirms the wisdom of using some crop, usually either wheat or 
<*om, which makes a heavy demand on the soil, betwocii alfalfa and potatoes. 
Fall plowing has proved to be helpful In the control of potato diseases. It is 
suggested that this may be due to the fact that the soil is In better condi- 
tion and better germination is securcni. 

Continued experimentation In orchard soil management justifies the con- 
clusion that alfalfa and permanent sodding must bo abandoned in order to 
control the buffalo tree hopper (Ceresa huhaHis), On the other hand serious 
w'ashing of the glacial soils, even where cultivation is along the contour lines, 
indicates the need of cover crops. Cow’pi»as and oats are being tested for this 
purpose. Orchard pruning experiments continue to show the superiority of 
two prunings, summer and winter, over a single pruning or neglected prun*» 
ing. A large number of fruit buds w^ere produced on 5-year old and 6-ycar old 
apple trees which were pruned for the 2 years preceding. 

Report of the department of horticulture, M. A. Blake and 0. H. Connors 
(New Jersey Stas, Rpt, 1917, pp, 79-104, pis. 2, fly. 1 ). — A i>rogress report on 
horticultural investigations in 11)17, continuing previous work (E. S. R., ,*10, 
p. 745), and including observations on peach borers and on peach yellows and 
little peaches abstracted on pp. 67 and 54, respectively. 

The season’s results from the peach-pruning experiment In the Vineland 
orchard indicate that the summer pruning of the tips of the branches in late 
June and early July delays the maturity of the fruit. Summer pruning thus 
prolongs vegetative action Instead of checking it, as is commonly believed. 
The fertilizer experiments in the Vineland orchard, wldch have run for 10 
years, are now to be discontinued, and the results will be pu!>llshed. 

In the peach-breeding work, additional plantings of seedling p<*aches from 
known parents were made on the recently acquired Wolpfi*! farm, and pits 
from crosses made in 1916 were planted in nursery rows. A small orchard of 
standard varieties used In the breeding work, as well as other standard 
varieties and promising seedlings, was planted in 1917. An ('xperimental grape 
vineyard and a new planting of apples ha.s been started on the Wolpert farm. 

Cultural and variety tests with roses and carnations w^ere continued. In tfie 
breeding work with carnations, several sa*dlings producing puri)le flowers of 
good form appeared. Several red seedlings and one red and white variegated 
seedling also are very promising. 

A strain test of Barllana tomatoes was started during the year, and the 
strain test of beets was continued. The usual records of blooming date of fruit 
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tre&s and ornamentals as well as weather observations for the year are re* 
ported. 

Studies on heredity and environment, B. D. Halstbs) (yew Jersey Bias* Bpt* 
1917, pp. S7BS94)*Stix6leB on heredity and envlronm^t (B. S. 89, p. 746) 
were continued wltli com, beans, soy beans, peas, and tomatoes. 

Several F» com crosses were tested to determine the relation of ear type In 
the Fi to the character of the following crop. Some results are given for two 
crosses, but no general deductions have thus far bean made from the accumu- 
lated data. 

Six types of corn kernels were used In a test of the influence of depth of 
planting upon viability of the seeds and vigor of the plants. Samples of the 
corn were planted at depths ranging frolh 1 to 8 In. The number of kernels 
falling increased uniformly to 4 in,, rose rapidly to nearly 60 per cent at 6 In,, 
and still more rapidly at the maximum depth of 8 in., where the viability was 
only 28.7 per cent. Large kernels were more viable at great depth than small 
kernels, and field com was more viable than sweet com. The several depths 
did not seem to exert much influence upon the length of the stalks. Suckers 
were more numerous in the deeply planted rows and next In the shallow planted 
rows. Suckers were more numerous in rows planted with floury kernels than 
with rows planted with either flinty or sweet kernels. Sweet corn suckered 
least. Suckers were more numerous from large grains at each depth. 

With five varieties of beans planted at depths of from 1 to 4 in., there was a 
large decrease in plants from the 3-in. depth and still more from the maximum 
depth. The 1-in. depth gave somewhat more plants than the 2-in, depth. Simi- 
lar differences were noted In the percentage of seed viability. The number of 
pods per plant did not vary greatly among the four depths of planting. The 
Henderson Lima beans gave the greatest yield from* seed planted 3 In. deep, 
^•whereas ^ho four varieties of field beans tested declined in yield as the plant- 
ing depth increased. The viability of soy beans was nearly the same for all 
depths excepting the 4-in, depth, where it w^as only 56 per cent. 

Some results are given of a preliminary test conducted with soy beans to 
determine whether a somewhat constant relationship exists betw^een the posi- 
tion of the seed in the pod and its weight, size, and value for cropping. The 
largest crop of pods came from the seeds borne at the tip of 3-seeded pods 
and the lowest yield from seeds at the base of the same pods. Seed from 
2-8eeded pods averaged the highest yield of pods, and seed from 1-seedecl pods 
the lowest. A high percentage of 1-ovuled 1-seeded pods was associated with the 
crops from 1-seeded pods and the basal ends of S-seeded pods. The highest 
percentage of 2-ovuled 2-seeded pods was associated with the crops from 
2-seeded pods with both the basal and tip seeds. The highest percentage of 
8-ovuled 3-seeded pods was associated with the crops from tipped seeds of 
8*seeded pods. The test Indicates that, If possible, it might be well before 
planting to ellmljftte the basal seeds from the 3-seeded pods and all 1-soeded 
pods. 

The yield of seeds was best in the 8-seeded tip crop and poorest from the 
8-seeded ba.sal crop. For pods as a whole the best average yield of seed was 
from the 2-seeded pods and the poorest from the 1-seeded pods. Among the 
full pods the heaviest seed was in the 1-seeded pods, the weight diminishing 
as the pods increased In number of seeds. In pods containing more than 1 
seed the tip seeds were heavier than those at the base. In 8-aeeded pods the 
middle seed was somewhat heavier than the tip seed. Abortiveness was much 
more freguent in the basal ovules than in the tip ovules, and was in positive 
oorxelatioii with weight of seed* 
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Some data are given on a similar stndy of two widely dtfBerent varieties 
of Lima beans, the Henderson representing the type with small thin-walled 
pods bearing small seeds, and the Burpee having comparatively large thick- 
walled pods and large seeds. The seeds in the basal position were lightest 
in all types of pods in both varieties, while those of the middle position of 
3 and 4 ovuled pods were somewhat heavier than those at the tip. The 
position giving the lightest seeds within a given type of pod yielded the 
largest number of abortl^ ovules. No planting tests were conducted with 
these seed. 

A test was conducted with 100 plants of the New Wonder bean with the 
view of determining the relation of period of growth of plant to pods and 
seeds. The percentage of pods havftig 1 or more ovules aborted was very 
large and increased from the first to the last picking. Pods picked during 
the midseason had the greatest number of seeds, and those picked during the 
latter part of the season the lowest. The heaviest seeds were found in the 
last picking and the lightest in tlie midseason picking. In 4-ovuled pods seed 
weight gradually Increased from the base to the tip of the pod. In pods with 
more than 4 ovules seed weight appeared to be greatest near the middle of 
the pod. Abortiveness was highest In the midseason pods and lowest In 
those of the last picking. Within the type of pod the greatest percentage Is 
In the 3‘ovuled pods and decreases with the Increase In the number of ovules 
per pod. 

Some data are given on a study of the weight of tomatoes as related to 
position in the cluster. With one exception the basal fruits were heaviest 
and the terminal fruit lightest. 

A number of pea vines were examined to determine the relation between 
the section of plant to the character of pod and seed. The results of the test, 
as a whole, indicate that the first pods to form upon all vines of the Alaska* 
type had a larger number of ovules than those formed later. Tfie middle 
section of the plant produced the largest number of the pods and the heaviest 
seeds with far the low’est percentage of abortiveness. The abortiveness is 
chiefly in the basal tip position of the pod. 

The breeding of vegetable fruits, E. J. Owen (Neto Jersey Stds, Rpt. 1911 ^ 
pp. 396-401 )- — In continuation of previous work (E. S. R., 39, p. 746) notes and 
data are given on character transmission In bean, eggplant, muskmelon, and 
tomato crosses. 

Spray and practice outline for fruit grrowers, H. J. Eustace and R. H. 
Peti’it (Michigan Sta. Spec, Bui, 93 (1919), pp, 32, figs, 6 ), — ^Thls bulletin con- 
tains general directions for the spray treatment of various orchard and small 
fruits and vegetables, including instructions for the preparation of sprays, dusts, 
and other poisonous mixtures. 

Analyses of materials sold as InsectiddeB and fungicides during 1918, 
O. S. Oathcabt and R. Ij. Willis (New Jersey Stas, Bui, SSS (1918), pp, 3-16). — 
The usual report on analyses of samples of Insecticides and fungicides col- 
lected in the State. 

Sod, tillage, and fertilieers for the apple orchard . — A lO^year summary, 
J. H. OouKLEY (New Hampshire Sta, Bui, 190 (1919), pp. 3-40, figs. 6).— A 
further contribution to the long-continued orchard management investigation 
being conducted at the station (E. S. R., 38, p. 345), in which is presented a 
30-year summary of the more practical results of various cultural and Itertl- 
llser treatments, such as yield and growth of the trees and size of fruit in 
the different plats. 

l^rees growing in sod have not yielded sufficiently well to warrant the use 
of the land for orcharding. They have made such Inferior growth most seasmis 
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that they were less able to withstand the destructive influences of weather 
and parasites. Clean cultivation, without the use of cover crops, has proved 
to be a successful method in the reclamation of a run-down orchard, Increasing 
the yield ne>arly 100 per cent and increasing the growth and general vigor of 
the trees. At the end of the 10-year period, however, the trees were not 
making as good an average growth as at the end of the 5-year period, indicating 
that this treatment could not be continued over a longer period of time. 

Tillage with cover crops every other year resulted in decided benefit to the 
trees, but was less satisfactory than annual tillage either with or without 
cover crops. Annual tillage witli cover crops has proved to be a slightly 
better system to follow than clean tillage, and has given practically as good 
results as any treatment followed. Thereover crops, however, show decided 
evidence of the need of additional fertility, and the trees In this plat are 
somewhat less vigorous than during the earlier years of the experiment. 
OommercialJy the annual tillage on the cover crop plat has been the most profit- 
able plat in the orchard, and this system Is recommended for the run-down 
orcliards throughout the State. 

The fertilized plats have failed to resi)ond to either treatment in yield of 
fruit, as they have made very slight gains. They have responded better In 
growth, which was not distinguishable, however, until after the sixth year 
when the larger size of trees was noticeable, and also the darker green color 
of the foliage. There was no preponderent diiferenee in favor of any of the 
combinations of complete fertilizer used in the dilTerent plats. The combina- 
tion richest, in potash has given the largest apples throughout the experiment, 
the general quality of the apples being perhaps somewhat better than in the 
fertilizer plats. lame has had no obvious effect upon this orchard. 

The experiment, as a whole, shows In a most emphatic way the importance 
4 )t selecting a proper site for an orchard, since the losses from frosts and freezes 
In a poorfy located orchard are disastrous. This exi)erirnent Indicates that an 
apple orchard receivlnj? a good system of cultivation responds slowly to the use 
of chemical fertilizers. In other soils and under other conditions the response 
might be more marked. It is pointed out that other experiments which will 
shortly be reported upon show that It is usually necessary to fertilize an apple 
orchard which is not being cultivated, and that returns are almost immediate 
In that case. The author recommends that the orcharcllsts of the State apply 
fertilizers at about the following rate per acre as a trial before they make gen- 
eral use of them : 150 lbs. nitrate of soda, from 200 to 300 lbs. acid phosphate, 
and from 50 to 100 lbs. sulphate or muriate of potash. 

FertiEzer tests for strawberries. — Summary of results of experiments, ex* 
tending over three years, on a red-shot Parkdale loam, G. G. Brown (Ore- 
ffon Sta, Bui. 159 (1919) ^ pp. 15<, figa. S). — series of fertilizer tests were con- 
ducted during the seasons 1910-^1918, inclusive. In which nitrate of soda, super- 
phosphate, and sulphate of potash were applied, both alone and in combination. 
The applications were made chiefly in the spring. A late summer application 
was made in 191T to determine Its value as compared with spring applications. 

The results of the test, as a whole, indicate that for the particular soil In- 
volved nitrogen was more beneficial than either phosphoric acid or potash. At 
the same time plants receiving large quantities of nitrate during 1917 and 
1918, when the weather was extremely warm during a large part of the picking 
season, produceil berries which were Inclined to be soft. Plants receiving ap- 
plications of sulphate of potash produced somewhat firmer, but not more attrac- 
tive berrlea During 1916 when a long, cool picking seasem prevailed there was 
practicaliy no dilfefence between the firmness, size, or appearance of fruit from 
any of the plats. 
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Applications of complete fertilizers, although showing Increased yield over 
check plats, were less beneficial than applications of nitrate alone. It is 
pointed out, however, that on the lighter soils, especially where water-holding 
capacity and fertility are often poor on account of lack of humus, commercial 
fertilizers should not be used to the exclusion of green manures, stable manures, 
etc. Summer applications of fertilizers appear to possess considerable merit 
as compared with those made in the spring. Where combined fertilizers were 
list'd, late summer applications gave somewhat larger berries tlian spring appli- 
cations of similar fertilizers. 

Currants and gooseberries, G. M. Darbow (U. fif. Dept. Agr,, Farmers* Bui. 
1024 U919), pp. 4 O 3 figs, 26). — This discusses the essential features of currant 
and gooseberry culture, the selectloiT of varieties, uses of the fruit, and the 
regions in which these plants may bo grown. Certain restrictions on their cul- 
ture due to such insect pests and diseases as the currant maggot and blister 
rust, have been pointed out. 

In view c»f the fact that blister rust, so destructive to white pine trees, 
l)asses one stage of Us growth on currants and gooseberries, it lias been found 
necessary to destroy all currant and gooseberry bushes in certain areas, and 
to jirohibit the further planting of them in certain areas representing valuable 
lumber interests. The laws which have been enacted by the several States to 
this Olid and the Federal quarantine regulations respecting the Interstate ship- 
ment of currant and gooseberry plants and pine-tree nursery stock are here 
explained. 

The avocado in Guatemala, W. Popenoe {U. 8. Dept, Agr. Bui. 149 (1919), 
pp. 69, pis. 28). — An aci'ount of the avocado in Guatemala, with reference to 
its inqiortJince, extent of culture, popular uses, and types of avocados grown. 
Avocado culture In the Guatemalan highlands Is discussed with reference to 
the origin of choice varieties, soils, growth and habits of the tree, cultural 
pracllces, regularity of bearing, yield, season, picking, ripening, and *marketlng 
the fruit, variation In fruits, climatic conditions In the principal avocado 
regions, hardiness of tlie avocado, and enemies of the avocado. 

An account is also given of the coyo, a distinct species of Persea resembling 
the avocado, which possesses a distinctive and agreeable flavor and Is con- 
sidered siiiierior to the avocado in some parts of Guatemala. Some 23 Guate- 
malan avocados, Introduced by the Office of Foreign Seed Plant Introduction 
into the United States for trial in California and Florida, are described. 

Vanilla. — promising new crop for Porto Bico, T. B. McClelland {Porto 
Rico Sta. Bui. 26 (1919) , pp. 32, pis, S, figs, 4). — This bulletin embodies the 
results of investigations conducted by tlie station for several years with a view 
to establishing the vanilla industry in Porto Kico. 

Introductory considerations deal with the general status of the vanilla indus- 
try and market prospects. Tlie history is given of the experimental planting at 
the station, including directions for starting a vanlllery, propagation, shading, 
c-are of plantation, methods of hand-pollinating the blossoms, picking, curing, 
and preparation for market. 

The expt riments conducted at the station have re.sulted in the production of 
vanilla beans pronounced by dealers as excellent In quality. The crop from a 
small plat, which was marketed at less than four years from the time the 
cuttings were set, averaged about i lb, cured beans per fruiting vine. The 
gross returns from the sale of this crop were at the rate of a little less than 
$400 per acre. In the following year the yield Increased to 1 lb. cured beans 
per vine, and the estimated gross returns based on samples submitted to dealers 
was from $700 to $900 per acre. In the third harvest year crop from these 
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and younger vines on a one-tenth acre plat anjounted to 86.44 lbs. and sold for 
$108.81. 

It is pointed out that vanilla growing should not be undertaken by anyone 
who is unwilling or unable to give the requisite attention to the crop, since the 
various operations require a considerable expenditure of time, care, and money. 

l?he industry Is specially recommended for such districts as are accessible only 
by poor roads over which bulky and more perishable products can not be carried* 
Planting the rural school grounds, C. P. Halliq-I?n {Michigan Sta, Viro. S6 
{1919) f pp, 4f Aff- !)• — Concise suggestions are given relative to the use of native 
plants, preparation of planting plans, where to plant, and rules for planting. 
A list is given of native plants that may be available in neighboring fields for 
Improving the rural school grounds. 

FOEESTBY. 

Trees of Indiana, O. O. Deam {Indianapolis: Ind, State Bd. Forestry, 1918, 
2, ed., pp. 299, figs. 126). — ^This is a reprint of a part of the 1911 Report of the 
State Board of Forestry, to which has been added a few notes and corrections. 
All the woody plants of the State that usually attain a diameter of 10 to 15 cm. 
(4-6 In.) have been included, and also a few that rarely attain this size in 
Indiana. Each tree Is considered under the heads of botanical description, dis- 
tribution, economic uses, and horticultural value. 

Geologic history of the locust and its allies, E. W. Berry {Plant World, 
21 {1918), No. 11, pp. 284-298, figs. 2). — ^Thls paper discusses the geologic his- 
tory of the black locust (Robinia), the honey locust (Gleditsia), the Kentucky 
coffee tree (Gymnocladus), and the Judas-tree (Cercis). 

(Progress report on forestry investigations] {Kansas Sta. Rpt. 1918, p. 
W). — The; station is emphasizing the desirability of increasing the planting of 
red cedar and black walnut, these species having shown under Kansas condi- 
tions their superiority as windbreaks, ornamentals, and shade trees. Recent 
Investigations also show the bull pine to be a valuable ornamental tree which 
has heretofore received too little attention In the State. 

Waipoua Kauri Forest, its demarcation and management, D. E. Hutchtws 
{Wellington, New Zealand: Dept. Lands and Survey, 1918, pp. 68, pis. 6).— This 
comprises the results of a survey of the Waipoua Kauri Forest reserve in N€*w 
Zealand, with special reference to the demarcation and management of kauri 
forests. 

Observations on distribution of forest tree pollen, H. Hesselman {Meddel. 
Stat. Skogsfdrsdksanst., No. 16 {1919), pt. 2-8, pp. 27-60, figs. 8).-— A review of 
the literature on this subject, including some data on observations made by 
the author relative to the distribution of pollen from spruce, pine, and birch 
trees. 

Pollen was collected on prepared surfaces on two lightships, one 80 km. 
(18.6 miles) from land and the other 55 km. from land. Spruce pollen 
grains were collected at the rate of 6,961, birch 8,811, and pine 2,890 grains 
per square millimeter on the ship nearest shore; and at the rate of 4,089, 
8,649, and 1,069 grains per square millimeter, respectively, for spruce, birch, 
and pine on the ship farthest from shore. Instances of even farther distri- 
bution of forest tree pollen are dted and discussed, with special reference 
to its infiuence on the question of source of tree seed. It is pointed out that 
the fertilization of flowers with pollen from long distance may work against 
locph dimatlc conditiona The author is of the opinion that the presence of 
fossU poUen grains of certain trees In peat moors is not neoessarily an index 
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to the previous flora of these moors, inasmuch as the pollen may have been 
carried from long distances. 

Anatomy of the union of a spruce graft on pine, L.>G. Bomell (MeddeL 
Stat Skogafdraoksamt., No» 16 {1919) ^ pf. pp. 61-66, figs. f). — The author 
describes a case of natural grafting of spruce on pine, and discusses anatomical 
peculiarities observed in the region of the union. A brief bibliograpliical para- 
graph of cited literature is appended. 

From a study of the graft as a whole It is concluded the foreign cells, 
though to a large extent autonomously reacting in a morphological sense, react 
physiologically with each other in a thoroughly harmonious way as parts of 
a single organism. 

A study of the frustum form fActors of hard maple and yellow birch, 
B. A. Ohakdleb (Vermont Sta. Bui. tlO (1916), pp. S-S8, figs. 8 ). — During the 
course of timber-estimating work on the State forests of Vermont and else- 
where from 1912 to 1917, the author found that volume tables based alone on 
diameter and height measurements gave thoroughly unsatisfactory results. 
>Yustum form factors were computed from measurements of a few yellow 
birches and hard maples and applied to a table of frustum volumes, based on 
a local top diameter curve. In view of the more satisfactory results obtained 
by this preliminary application of the frustum form factor, the work was 
greatly extended in 1915 and 1916, measurements being made of over 1,200 
trees, principally yellow birch and hard maple. Frustum form factors were 
constructed from these measurements and were studied chiefly to determine 
the laws which govern the frustum form and methods of expressing them. 
The results of the study are discussed in detail, and the application of the 
frustum form factor to practical timber estimating is described. A bibliog- 
raphy of cited literature is given. 

Formulas were developed from the study to find the value of the absolut% 
diameter breast-high frustum form factor in terms of the taper *ratlo and 
form quotient; the value of the absolute diameter breast-high cylinder form 
factor in terms of the frustum form factor and taper ratio; the value of the 
cylinder form factor, when the section below diameter breast high is computed 
as a cylinder, in terms of the absolute diameter breast-high frustum form factor 
and taper ratio; and the value of the absolute diameter breast-high cylinder 
form factor In terms of form quotient and taper ratio. 

> The method of obtaining the form-dass and volume of single trees by the 
use of form-point. — An investigation based on spruce material from Norz^ 
botten, Sweden, S. Petrini (Meddel. Stat. Bkogsforsdicsanst., No. 15 (1918), 
pp. XXIX-XXXII, figs. 9; Skogsvdrdsfdr, Tidskr., No. 11-12 (1918), 

pp. B97-6S5, figs. 9 ). — In the investigation here reported, measurements were 
made of spruce material from forests differing in age, height, density, quality of 
soil, etc., in order to determine the degree of accuracy of the form-point method in 
determining the volume of individual standing trees. 

It is concluded that the form-point method can not be used with sufficient 
accuracy for single trees, because the form-class is determined only as an 
average value applicable to the whole material. 

Besults of cutting at Ke-JSa-Sa-Ne Park, in the Adirondacks, B. A. 
OHANDua (Jour. Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 4, pp. S78S85, figs, d),— -Data are 
given of spruce growth and r^roduction on lands cut over for spruce some 15 
to 20 years ago. 

The results of the study as a whole Sndieate that, on hardwood lands man- 
aged for spruce, as much of ike hsrdwoods should be cut as market conditions 
will allow; and the ma a dmum number of small and medium, well-topped, free 
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spruce consistent with lumbering conditions and danger from windfall should 
be left. It is concluded that possibly no Satisfactory system of management 
for spruce can be found short of clear cutting and planting. In the area 
studied the spruce Is being crowded out by the hardwoods which have taken 
advantage of the openings and are spreading out over the unused spaces every 
time that a conifer is removed. 

On the question of forest renewal, H. Beekmant {Boschhouwk, Tijdsehr, 
Tcctona, 12 {1919), No, 1-^2, pp, 1^129), — ^An exposition on forest regeneration 
in Netherlands Indies, with special reference to the reproduction of teak. An 
outline is given of investigations dealing with forest renewal conducted at the 
Forest Exj^erlment Station, together with a bibliography of cited literature. 

The northeastern Minnesota forest flrei of October 12, 1918, H. W. Rich- 
ABDSON {Qeogr. Rev,, 7 (1919), No. 4, pp. 220-282, figs. 5). — historical record 
of this disastrous fire, including a detailed map of the region burned over. 

A contribution on the tan bark question, van den Bussche (Bosohbouwk. 
Tidjschr. Tectona, 12 (1919), No. 8, pp. 217-251). — A review of the present 
status of the tan l)ark industry in Java, Including suggestions relative to its 
future development. 

Charcoal burning in Sweden, M. A. F. Dijkmans (Cultura, 81 (1919), No. 
868, pp. 115 - 145 , pU. 5, figs. 19). — ^A descriptive account of methods used in 
producing charcoal In Sweden. 

BISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Plant disease investigations (Kansas Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 86-88). — The prin- 
cipal investigations in plant diseases carried on by tlie station were studies of 
wheat stem rust and corn smut and the resistance of sorghums to kernel smut, 
•i- More than 150 varieties of winter wheat were tested Lot their resistance to 
the stem rust (Puccinia graminis tritid), the experiments being undertaken 
both in the field and in the greenhouse. Three hard winter wheats were found 
remarkably resistant to the stem rust. Various selections have been made of 
these varieties, which are being propagated, as they appear to be of great 
commercial value. Hybrids between some of these forms and some spring 
wheats have been produced and the Fi generation grown to maturity. 

In connection with the rust Investigations a biologic form was observed, 
an account of which has already been given (E. S. R., 39, p. 454), 

In the smut investigations it was found that the smut organism is carried 
from the soil by the wind to the axils of the corn plant, from which cultures 
were readily obtained. A virulent culture in the topmost leaf axil was found 
to be a source for Infecting the several nodes below. In an attempt to con- 
trol the com smut by the use of Bordeaux mixture and formaldehyde spraya, 
the treatments under Kansas conditions were found to be neither practical 
nor effective. While the percentage of corn smut was in some cases reduced, 
there was also a reduction In the yield. Some resistance to smut was reported 
in case of certain varieties. 

A test was made of 88 varieties of sorghums to determine their resistance 
to kernel smut, and infection was fouiui to vary from 0 per cent in case of 
milo, feterita. White durra, and Brown kaoliang to 38 per cent in the sorgo 
group. Attention Is called to the fact that,. while milo and feterita are usually 
classed as Immune to smut, experiments have shown that Infection can be se- 
cured by artificially Injuring the seed and dusting them with smut spores. 

Beport of the department of plant patdiology, Bl T. Cook (New Jersep 
Bias. Rp8* 1917, pp. 62S-4SS, pis. author hriefiy refers to work that 
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has been In progress during the year. A list is given of (he most common dis- 
eases that were observed during the year. 

The control of plant diseases due to fungi in Great Britain, A. S. Hobnb 
{Jour, Roy. Hort, 800 ., 42 {1916), No. 1, pp. 13-26, pis. ^).--This Is a review of 
studies, requirements, and measures related to plant diseases in Grt at Britain 
and some other countries. 

Investigations [on plant diseases] at the National Fruit and Cider Insti- 
tute {Jour. Bd. Ayr. [LoJIdow], 25 {1918), No. S, pp. 316-S20).-rThis is a sum- 
mary of portions of the work done during the year ended September 30, 1917, 
in connection with plant diseases and injuries. Portions of this work as re- 
ported by Barker and Bastin (E, S. R., 40, pp. 844, 847), have been noted. 

Phytopathological report, 1916 and 1917, P. Mabchal and G. Abnaud {Min. 
Ayr. IFrance], Ann, Serv. J^piphyiics, 5 {1916-11), pp. 6 , 1, 20-35). — In this 
portion of the general report of the Phytopathological Station of Paris are 
noted the recent outbreak or extension of black canker of chestnut, American 
gooseberry mildew { 8 p(protheca mors uva^), and black rot of grapes. A some- 
what systematic account Is given also of injurious agents alTectlng plants of 
dilTerent classes, chiedy during the period under discussion. 

Summary reports of entomological and pathological laboratories {Min. 
Ayr, [France], Ann. 8 erv. Hpiphyties, 5 {1916-17), pp. 25S-272). — This report 
deals mainly with activities of the years 191C and 1917 connected with Injury 
by insects and fungi as reported from stations dealing with entomology or 
plant pathology or both, at Paris, Blois, Bordeaux, Montpellier, Salnt-Genls- 
Laval, and Cadillac (Gironde). Lists of related c(»nlributions arc also given. 

The disinfection of the soil, E. MikoK {Min. Ayr. [Ff'ance], Ann. 8 crv. tipi- 
phytim, 5 {1916-17), pp. 83-114, A(fs. 3), — ^The present contribution (E. S. R., 
28, p. 623; 30, p. 623) deals with soil treatments to increjise fertility and to 
give control of plant diseases attacking by way of the soil. * • 

Gum formation with special reference to cankers and decays of woody 
plants, B. B. HioaiNs {Georgia 8 ta. But. 127 {1919), pp. 23-59, figs. 17). — In a 
previous publication (E. S. R.. 34, p. 747), the autlH>r suggested that gummosis 
was probably caused by the action oi an enzym, and as an enzyni is usually 
found in freshly formed gum the author carrl(‘d on a series of experiments in 
the artificial production of gummosis under partially controlled conditions. 

It was found that gum formation, although affected to some extent by varia- 
tions in temperature, moisture, etc., is not dependent upon or always associated 
with growth activity. This behavior, together with the fact that a pectin-dis- 
solving enzym is always found in freshly exuded gum, is held to indicate that 
gum formation is brought about by enzym activity. 

Studies on the crown rust of oats, I. E. Melhus and L. W. Dttbkell {Iowa 
8 ta, Research Bui. 49 {1919), pp. 115-144^ 0). — The data presented in this 

bulletin, obtained In cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, constitute a progress report dealing largely 
with the factors Influencing the growth and reaction of crown rust {Pucdnia 
coronata) of oats and different species of Rhamnus, the data having been 
accumulated during a period of three years. The temperature relations and 
the moisture requirements of the uredospores were Investigated. 

It was found that the minimum temperature for the germination of the 
uredospores of crown rust is C., the optimum 17 to 22®, and the maximum 
35® (95® F.). Direct contact with water Is essential for the germination of 
the crown rust uredospores, a saturated atmosphere not furnishing sufficient 
moisture for germination. The environment under which the uredospores 
were produced Is said to influence tiieir germination to some degi*ee, spores 
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borne on heavily infested seedlings not germinating so well as those produced 
on plants approaching maturity. A still, humid atmosphere favored the rapid 
maturity of the spores, and spores detached from the host plant and stored 
in dry capsules at 13 to 20* showed Increasing germination after six or seven 
days. 

The biologic form of crown rust occurring on oats uses H, oathartica and 
B, lanveoUita as alternate hosts, R. franffvla, R. caroliniana, and alnifoUa, 
other species occurring within the State, were not faund to harbor the alter- 
nate stage of the strain of crown rust occurring on oats. 

Bata concerning the dissemination of wheat rust, F. U. G. Aorej^ips ( Trans, 
Kans. Acad, Set,, B8 (1916-^17), pp. It is believed that the persist- 

ence and succession of wheat ru>.t iPucdlnia graminis) without the seeidial 
stage in the neighborhood of Oswego, Kans., are due to the presence of many 
native (and mostly perennial) grasses, in some cases intimately associated 
with cultivated grains. The grasses retain their green color and are evi- 
dently Infected with the fungus. Panioum virgatum appeared to harbor 
Puednia graminis, 

Beport of celery investigation, R. F. PoonB {New Jersey Stas, Rpt, 1917, 
pp. dS6-^S9), — ^Field and greenhouse experiments have been carried on for the 
control of celery diseases, the principal of which were the crown rot due to" 
Bacterium sp., damplng-off or stem rot {Sclcrotinia lihertiana) , root knot 
caused by nematodes, early blight (Cercospora apii), and late blight {Septoria 
petroselini apii). Damplng-oif due to Rhizoctonia sp, is reported to have given 
trouble In one greenhouse during the spring. 

For the control of the crown rot due to Bacterium sp., a series of experi- 
ments in sterilization of the soil with various chemicals was carried out, 
and while the disease was not controlled the results indicate some promise 
for hydrochloric acid and calcium carbonate. The author believes that plant 
breeding offers the best solution of the problem of control of crown rot, as 
some varieties seem to possess considerable immunity. 

For the control of the damplng-of.' due to Sclerotinia lihertiana, an experi- 
ment was carried out in which beds were divided into sections, one of which 
was thinned, the diseased plants being removed, and sodium nitrate added to 
the soil; the second was not thinned, but sodium nitrate was added to the 
soil; the third was thinned, the diseased plants being removed, but no sodium 
nitrate was added; and the fourth, which was given no treatment, was used 
as a check. Where the diseased plants were removed and the fertilizer added 
the best growth was made, very few plants dying. Where all diseased plants 
were removed and no fertilizer added only a few dead plants were observed. 
In the other plats many plants succumbed* 

For the control of early blight and late blight, both of which did consld- 
•rable damage, spraying with Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 

The angular leaf spot of cotton, R. G. Faxjx.wbtt]cb {South Carolina Sta, 
Bui, 19B {1919), pp. 11) • — ^In continuation of previous studies on the 

physiology of Bacterium maVvacearum (B. S, R., 36, p. 648) and rain as a factor 
In disease dissemination (B. S. R., 38, p. 47) the author brings together the 
data obtained by him in the course of his investigations, which have covered a 
period of several years. 

The disease caused by B, malvaoearum, while most noticeable on the foliage 
of cotton, may also be found on the cotyledons, stalkS,L petioles, bracts, and bolls. 
The factors most probably concerned in the hibernation and appearance of the 
disease are said to be the presence of bacteria In the soil, their survival In de- 
caying cotton plants and plant parts, contamination of fuzz or short lint on the 
seed. Internal seed Infection, hibernation upon or Ux inaects, and susceptibility 
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of plants closely related to the cotton plant. Wind-blown rain is considered 
an important agent of dissemination, both local and general. Little evidence of 
Insect dissemination has been found. 

Sterilization of the seed coat by the use of sulphuric acid and bichlorid of 
mercury has been found the most efficient means of control. 

Attack of peas in Gironde by Heterodera schachtii, J. Cap us Agr^ 

[Francel^ Ann, Serv, I'lpiphytiea, 5 pp, — The author notes 

a severe outbreak of nematodes occurring In Gironde during 1915, but not since 
that time in sufficient severity to attract attention. The effects of the attack on 
the plants are described. The plants also showed the presence of a fungus, the 
characters of which are said to correspond closely to those of FuaaHunt vaHn- 
fectum puiy considered as the conldift form of N cocosmo8pora vasinfecta. The 
fungus usually attacked the plants near the base of the stem, the nematodes 
attacking the roots, which showed the presence in large numl)erB of the brown 
cysts, which are simply the bodies of the females distended with eggs. The 
fungus is thought to be unable to attack vigorous plants. 

Common potato diseases and their control, A, V, Osmtjn (Apr. of Mass., 
1917y pt. 2y pp. 12n-lSSy figs, 8 ). — This Is a discussion of early blight (Macro- 
sporium solani)^ late blight (Phytophthora infestans)^ scurf or Rhizoctonia, 
scab, blackleg, and dry rot and wilt, with precautionary and other preventive 
measures, including sprays. 

Studies on potato leaf roll, E. Blanchard and C. Peeret (Min. Agr, [Fronoe], 
Ann, Serv. J^piphytieSy 5 (1916-17) y pp. 245-252, pi. i). — This is a more extended 
account than that previously noteti (E. S, 11., 40, p. 347) of potato leaf roll, 
which Is said to exist in various degrees c»f severity In different areas indicated. 

Potato spraying experiments in 1917, M. T. Cook (New Jersey Stas. Rpt 
1917, pp. 561-56S). — A brief account Is given of potato spraying experiments 
carried on in cooj[>eration with some growers, in which Bordeaux mixture, Kil^ 
Tone, and arsenate of lead were used as fungicides, some plats being sprayed 
with a combination of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead. 

The highest yield in one Instance was obtained where the plats received a 
spray of arsenate of lead, but the average of the plats receiving Bordeaux 
mixture and arsenate of lead was several bushels higher than that of the plats 
receiving no Bordeaux. On another farm the highest yield was obtained where 
KihTone was u.sed, the lowest yield being from tlie plat which had been sprayed 
with the combination of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead. 

The author considers that not very much def)endence can be placed In these 
results, as the crop was exceptionally free from disease in the early pait of the 
season and the growth was unusually good. 

Smuts of jowar (sorghum) In the Bombay Presidency. G. S Kulicarni 
(Agr. Research Inst. Pusa Bui. 78 (1918), pp. 26, pis. 6), — ^This report eml^odies 
the results of observations, which are still in pwgress, made by the author 
during 5 years in the Bombay Presidency on the smuts of Jowar. 

This name applies to all cultivated varieties of Andropogon sorghum, which 
occupies third place as regards acreage among cultivated crops of this region. 
The smuts, which are the most Important among the fungus diseases of 
sorghums, are classed as loose, long, whole-head, and grain smuts, each of 
which is descjribed. Experiments are cited to prove that infection with seed- 
home spores occurs only in ctise of loose and grain smuts, and that copper 
sulphate checks the disease in both cases. Soil Infection is apparently absent 
In case of these smuts, spores of which, however, may retain vitality from 2 
to 6J years under suitable conditions of dryness. Whole-head smut seems to 
attack chiefly by way of the soil and is not checked by seed treatment Long 
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smut has not been adequately studied as to its life history, and its mode and 
habit of attack are not settled. 

The nomenclature of these smuts is discussed in connection with descriptions 
of diseases and fungi. 

The ( opper sulphate remedy is the only one considered applicable under local 
conditions, concentrations of from 0.5 to 3 per cent being considered as both 
safe and efff'ctive. 

On the mode of infection and prevention of the sifiut disease of sugar cane, 
S. L. Ajrekab {Agr, Jotir, India, 11 (1916), No, S, pp, 288-295, pi. 1 ). — The 
author lias carried out studies suggested by remarks made by Butler in a paper 
previously noted (E. S. R., 18, p. 450), a^ttempting to ascertain how infection 
usually takes place in the field in case of sugar-cane smut and testing the effi- 
cacy of copper-sulphate treatment of sugar-cane sets before planting. These 
experiments were carried through 3 y(*ars In the neighborhood of Poona, where 
smut had appeared sporadically for some years, particularly on some thin 
varieties. 

The results show that tlie disease may be carried by canes not obviously 
diseased if taken from stools some portions of which are alToctod. The fungus 
may he demonstrated in a side shoot not over 6 in. in length from an infected 
shoot ; also in the tissues of the dormant buds in a diseased cane. Smut origi- 
nating in diseased sets usually appears within 3 to 5 months after planting. 
Infection by spores adhering to sets does not usually become apparent until 
the crop Is approaching maturity. No direct proof was obtained regarding 
probable infection of shoots by aerial transmission of spores and the forma- 
tion of dormant mycelium in such shoots. 

Steeping In copper-sulphate solutions is useless and does not check the dis- 
ease. The practical control methods suggested are destruction of diseased 
•canes nnd,,cureful avoidance of infected stools for propagation purposes. 

Tomato spraying experiments at Riverton, N. J., W. H. Martin (New Jer- 
sey Stas, Hpt. 1917, pp. 540-561, pJ. 1 ). — A report is given «jf spraying experi- 
ments for the control of the late blight of tomatoes carried on In 1917 in cooper- 
ation with the IT. S. Department of Agriculture and a prominent tomato grower. 
Tlie fungicides used consisted of Bordeaux mixture, the formula of manufac- 
ture of which was varied and to which in some ca.ses resin fish-oil soap was 
added, a copper-sulphate mixture with the fish-oil soap, and a copper-sulphate 
soap mixture. 

As a result of the investigation, it is claimed that late blight of tomatoes, 
caused by Septoria ly coper sici, can be controlled by thorough spraying at tlic 
proper time. All of the fungicides tised gave Increased yields over the check 
pints and controlled the late blight Standard Bordeaux mixture, while not 
giving the best control, gave the greatest increase in yield over the check plats. 
The copper-soap mixture gave good results, and, on account of its low cost and 
ease of preparation, it is thought that it should be given serious consideration. 
As a result of the season’s work it is believed that spraying tomato plants in 
the seed bed in New Jersey is unnecessary but that the first application should 
be made not later than July 1. It was also ascertained that If all the leaves 
are held on the phints until frost a large part of the fruit formed will not 
ripen. In connection with these experiments different fonns of spray machines 
were tested and while there was little difference in the two types compared, 
the traction sprayer, due to its low cost of upkeep, is considered the better. 

The effect of late applications on the yield and ripening of tomatoes was 
investlgfxted. Prom the results obtained, it is considered that the value of 
spraying late tomatoes is questionabla 
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The apple tree anthracnose and how to control it, L. Childs {Better Fruity 
IS {1918) i No. 5, pp. 1-9 y figs. 3). — This canker disease of the apple is said to be 
contlned chiefly to sections west of the Cascade Mountains, and its development 
reaches its height in sections of abundant rainfall. Burgundy mixture, prop- 
erly made up to 3 : 3 : 100, has given the best results as regards control. 

Brown rot of apples, H. Wormau) {Jour. Bd. Agr. [Z/ondon], 25 {1918) y No. 3, 
pp. 299-S02y pl8. 2). — The progress of the causal fungus, Monilia (Sclerotinia) 
fructigenay after its in(t;ulation Into sound apples is here described. Dis- 
cussion is given also of spur canker. 

Infection and immunity in apple rust, N. J. Gidoinos Virginia Bta. 

Bui. 170 {1918) y pp. 71 y figs. 50). ^The author reviews the results of investiga- 
tions. undertaken for the purpose ot^ securing definite and reliable information 
regarding the apple rust due to Oymnosporangium juniperi virginianWy and the 
factors which result in the infection of the apple or cedar in some Instances 
while in others there is apparent Immunity. A previous account of some of 
the investigations included in this bulletin has already been noted (E. S. II., 
35. p. 49). 

Leaves of the variety York Imperial have been found usually .susceptible to 
rust from 15 to 25 days after they unroll from the bud, the length of the period 
being closely associated with growth conditions. Infection data based on 
periods of rainfall, discharge of sporidla, etc., are auisldered to offer little 
detinite proof that infection has taken place, since abundant sporidia discharge 
has been observed without any Infection. Sporidia are not dis<‘harged in 
appreciable numbers at a temperature below 50® F. Under optimum condi- 
tions a fairly abundant discharge of sporidia may be observed in less than 
threi.‘ hours after first moistening a mature sorus, slight evaporation apparently 
favoring the discharge. 

The greatest injury to apple trees is said to be due to foliage in|ectlon. iV 
severe rust infection may result in deformed fruit, general reduction in size of 
fruit, and great loss of vigor in the tree, and the results of severe Infection 
may appareidly persist for more than one season. A large percentage of fruit 
may show ’•ust If the infection occurs about the time the blossoms fall. 

The author has observed marked variation In susceptibility of red cedar 
trees to this disease. 

On the apple, rust may be controlled by the use of sprays, but this method Is 
not coasidered practical in commercial orchards. The destruction of cedar 
trees for a radius of two miles about susceptible orchards is recommended, and 
the cost of removing the cedar trees has not been found excessive under West 
Virginia conditions. 

Winter injury to cherry blossom buds, R. H. Roberts {Proc. Amer. 8oc. 
Hart. 8ci.y U {1917)y pp. 105-llOy figs. 2). — A study was made in the spring of 
3917 of severe winter injury to cherry trees of several varieties occurring in 
Door County, Wis., near Sturgeon Bay ; also of injury in the Bayfield district. 

A large number of blossom buds was present. There was no die-back. Fre- 
quently only 1 or 2 of the 4 or 5 blossoms within a bud were killed. In 1917 
the injury, while less severe than the previous year, followed the same relative 
lines as regards varieties. Exposure did not appear to have any Influence as 
regards degree of injury. Trees partially defoliated by shot-hole fungus the 
previous year and young trees suffered less than other trees of the same vari- 
ety, being also later in blossoming. In old Richmond trees, spurs of medium 
length suffered most injury ; also along the terminal growth the Injury to the 
lateral buds was more noticeable through the central pait of the growth than 
at the base and the tip. The larger buds showed more injury. The last lateral 
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bud showed less Injury than the lower buds. On young trees injury was less 
severe where less growth was made, so that immaturity di>es not appear to have 
favored frost injury. Bud killing does not appear to be (iue to second growth 
following high temperatures. A relation was noted between Injury and size 
of buds or relative development, which is Supposed to boar an important rela- 
tlon to the size of the leaf subtending the bud. Those observations are regarded 
as preliminary. 

Brown rot on peaches, M. A. Blake and C. 11. Connors {New Jersey Stas, 
Rpt, 1917 1 pp, 8It 82f pi. 1 ), — ^Tlie authors report the occurrence of browm rot of 
peaches in central and southern New Jersey, from 25 to 50 i>er cent of the blos- 
soms being destroyed in some instances. Jn addition to the attack on the blos- 
soms, the twigs were killed in numerous cases, the trees having the appearance 
of being affected by twig blight. 

Peach leaf curl and how to control it, J, T. Btiegger (Better Fruit, IS (1918) ^ 
No. 5, pp. 16, 17 ). — The author states that Bordeaux mixture at winter sti’ength 
(6:6:50) is satisfactory for control of peach leaf curl, and that lime-sulphur 
(1:8) will control leaf curl and San Jos^ scale when that i)est is present. 

Peach yellows and little peach at Vineland, M. A. Blake and C, H. ConnorvS 
(New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 88-92, pi. 1 ). — A report Is given of the number 
of trees lost in some test orchards from 1900 to 1917. The authors state that 
no tree has yet become diseased that had been planted in ihe spot from which a 
diseased tree had been removed, and tre<»s replanted in the enrller years are now 
bearing. The immediate removal of any tree as soon as the first symptoms of 
the disease appear is strongly advised. 

[Orape disease control and weather, 1917 and 1918] L. Ravaz (Prog. Agr. 
et Vit (Ed. VEst-Centre), S9 (1918), No. 18, pp. ^09-^18, figs. S; aha. in Rev. 
Sci, [Paris], 50 (1918), No. 15, p. 467 ). — ^Noting principally observations made 
^during tl» mildew outbreaks of 1917 and 1918, the author states that the 
almost perfect constancy of the time period between a given precipitation and 
the consequent appearance of infecting mildew spores (exactly seven days 
at Montpellier in 1917), permitting practically perfect control of this disease, 
is due to the well-established relations which obtain between atmospheric tem- 
perature and humidity. Brief notes are given on other subjects, as llme-sulpbur 
mixtures and a sulphuric acid solution found effective against black rot. 

Outbreaks of grape downy mildew in the southwest of France in 1916, 
J. Capxjs (Min. Agr. [France], Ann. Serv. ^piphyties, 5 (1916-17), pp. 19S- 
200 ). — ^Thls account, which Is In much more condensed form than that pre- 
viously employed by the author (E. ,S. R., 30, p. 050), gives briefly data as to 
atmospheric conditions and other influences in connection with grape downy 
mildew and describes the 1916 outbreaks of this disease. 

Comparative value of acid and alkaline copper sprays for the treatment 
of grape downy mildew, J. Oapus (Min. Agt'. [France], Ann. Serv. iSpiphyties, 
5 (1916-17), pp. 201-209) .—This work, previously uoted (E. S. R., 40, p. 158), 
showed that acid sprays are equally eflicacious and immediate In effects as 
those of alkaline sprays under different atmospheric conditions. Bordeaux 
mixture having 2 per cent copper and 8 per cent lime was equal to standard 
Bordeaux In all respects. Conldla deposited on surfaces which had been sprayeil 
but afterwards deprived by rainfall of copper deiioslts gave rise to zoospores. 
The basic sprays were more lasting in their effects than the acid sprays. 
The durability of acid or of alkaline sprays appears to be due not to the com- 
position so much as to the degree of spreading or the degree of coveiing the 
surface, the deposit In case of alkaline sprays remaining practically continuous 
longer than in case of acid sprays. 
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The charactexistlce of citrus canker and its eradication, E. M. Doidgs 
{Union 8o, Africa, Dept, Agr, Bui, d {1918), pp, 9, pis, 10), — ^The purpose of 
thiH bulletin is to familiarize growers and handlers of citrus fruits with the 
appearance of citrus canker, which is the most serious of citrus diseases. 

So far as known, all outbreaks have originated in Citrus trifoUata stock 
from Japan. The disease is said to have been noted in the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the United States. A dlscusnlon Is given of its char- 
acteristics, dissemination, *and possible eradication. A list is given of places 
where citrus canker Is found In South Africa, three of these occurring In the 
Cape Province and the others in five districts of the Transvaal. 

Sixteenth annual report of the [fCassachusetts] State nursery Inspector, 
H. T. Febnald {Agr, of M<iss., 1917, pt, 1, pp. 61-73, pis. 2). — ^An account Is 
given of work done on white pine blister rust to December 12, 1917, by the 
State nursery inspector In cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Including the planning, prosecution, difficulties, and results of that 
W'ork. 

The author considers it unwise at this time to attempt a State-wide control 
of the disease. It is thought that the best policy would be to select the best 
pine areas and remove all Ribes within 1 mile of such areas for at least a 
5-yen r period. 

Disease of the Carolina poplar, A. Bebtin {Vie Agr. ct Rurale, 8 (1918), No. 
17, p. 292; abs, in Rev. 8ci. [Paris], 56 (1918), No. 14, p. 436). — Mention is made 
of insect enemies of the Carolina poplar, the chief fungus disease of whicli is 
said to be caused by Pleococcum populinum. This usually attacks i)lants not 
over two or three years old and finds ready entrance at wounds. It is recom- 
mended that young trees be sprayed with 3 per cent Bordeaux mixture. 

A disease of Dalbergia latifolla, H. Beekman (Boschbouwk. Ttjdsehr. 
Tectona, 11 (1918), No. 4* PP* 290-293, pis. 2). — A descriptive dlscussioa is given * 
of a canker affecting branches of Dalbergia tatifolia noted in 1916 and earlier In 
several portions of the Dutch Indies, which are named. Suggestions are also 
given regarding the surgical and sanitary treatment which is recommended. 

Fungus diseases of rubber in Southern India, W. MacRae (Planters' Chron., 
13 (1918), No. 23, pp. 395-401). — In an address before the Rubber Planters’ 
Conference at Cochin, the author dealt In a preliminary paper with the relations 
of Phytophthora to Hevea and cacao and with measures looking to control of the 
fungus, the complete classification of which appears to be not yet fully settled. 
Preventive measures are said to be still in the experimental stage, though re- 
sults of tests appear to show that removal of fruit and dead bran(‘hes will 
prevent the disease. The Phytophthora that attacks cacao was found able to 
cause a fruit rot of Hevea. See also previous notes (E. S. R., 40, p. 852). 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Wild animals of Glacier National Park (Washington: U. 8. Dept. Int,, 
1918, pp. 210, pis. 37, figs. 94). — Following a discussion of the general features 
governing life in Glacier National Park under the headings of physiogniphy and 
life zones, by V. Bailey (pp. 15-24), the mammals are dealt with by V. Bailey 
(pp. 25-102) and the birds by F. M, Bailey (pp, 103-199). A colored map show- 
ing the life zones of the park, prepared by V. Bailey from a topographic base 
man of the U. S. Geological Survey, Is attached. 

Mammals of Australia in the Zoological Park, W. H. D. Le Sotnci*' (Zo- 
ologioa [N. T.], 2 (1919), No, 6, pp. 163-201, pis. 30), — ^A discussion of Austra- 
lian mammals found in the New York Zoological Park* 

126597*— 19 9 
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Out national 6lk herds, H. S. Grates and B, W, Nbxson {In The Open, 9 
{1919), Nos, 1, pp. SS^8; 2, pp. 26-34, pi 1, figs. 2). 

[The monffoose in the West Indies] (Bui Dept, Apr, Trinidad cwtd Tohago, 
Tt (191B), No, 4, pp. 167-192), — paper by 0. B. Williams on The Food of the 
Mongoose in Trinidad (pp. 167-186), which records the stomach contents of 180 
mongooses collected during the year October, 1917, to September, 1018, is fol- 
lowed by a paper on Rats and Mongoose in the West Indies (K>. 187-190) and 
the text of the mongoose ordinance, 1918 (pp. 190-1954) . 

The muskrat in Bohemia, H. W, Fbickhingeb (Naturto, Wchnschr,, 33 
(1918), Nos. 5, pp, 65-72; 6, pp. 73-81, figs, 26),— A discussion of the occurrence 
and economic importance of the muskrat, control measures, etc. A bibliography 
of 48 tlties is appended. • 

The birds of economic importance, A. Gouabd (Lea Oiseaux N^cessaires a 
I* Agriculture, a la Sylviculture, a la Viticulture, a V Arboriculture, et a VHy* 
gidne Publigue. Paris: Perrin d Co„ 1917, pp. figs, 18).— A small 

handbook. 

An early experiment in keeping hummingbirds in captivity, T. S. Palmer 
(Condor, 19 (1917), No. 5, p. 168). 

Another reference to early experiments in keeping hummingbirds in cap- 
tivity, T. S. Palmer (Condor, 20 (1918), No. 3, pp. 123, 124). 

Notes on the insect fauna of bank swallows’ nests in Virginia, T. B. 
Snyder and R. C. Shannon (Proc, Ent. Soc. Wash., 21 (1919), No. 5, pp. 
110 - 112 ). 

Class book of economic entomology, with special reference to the economic 
insects of the northern United States and Canada, W. Lociihead (Philadel- 
phia: P. BlakistoWs Son d Co., 1919, pp. XIV -4-456, figs. 265). — ^This work con- 
sists of four parts, the first of which (pp. 1-69) deals with the structure, growth, 
.and economics of insects; the second (pp. 71-92), with the identification of 
insects injUrious to farm, garden, and orchard crops, etc. ; the third (pp. 93-871), 
with the classification and description of common insects; and the fourth (pp. 
373-413), with the control of injurious Insects. 

A method for the preservation of insect larves and pupss, F. S. Jackson 
(Canad. Ent., 51 (1919), No. 5, pp. 117, 118). — The author describes a method 
that may be used in the preservation of insects of all stages, including lepldop- 
terous larvie, by which both the form and color are preserved. 

After the specimens are killed in the cyanid bottle or by means of chloroform 
vapor they are allowed to relax, and then placed in a fluid consisting of cane 
sugar 10 parts, glacial acetic acid 5 parts, formalin 2 parts, and distilled water 
100 parts. The sugar is dissolved in the water and the acetic acid and formalin 
subsequently added. The specimens are allowed to remain in this fluid for 
about 24 hours, when they are transferred directly to a fluid identical in com- 
position except that the acetic acid is omitted. After remaining in the second 
fluid for about 24 hours the fluid should be changed, and in case of large speci- 
mens a further renewal after the lapse of a week or ten days is advisable, since 
traces of acetic acid tend in some instances to destroy the color. 

Plants used as insecticides, R. O. Roark (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 91 (1919), 
Nos. 1, pp, 25-37; 2, pp. 91-107),— An annotated list which calls attention to 
promising insecticidal plants. 

Fungoid and Insect pests and their control. — I, Vegetable and pulse crops, 
F. O. Mosley (Reading, lEng.): Author, 1918, pp. 26, figs. 58).— Brief descrip- 
tions are given of several ot the more important insect enemies of vegetable 
and pulse cropa 

The Insect peSts of maise, W. B. Gurney (Agr. Oa$. N. 8. Wales, SO (1919), 
Nth 5, pp. 196-202, pi 1, figs. 4) — In addiUon to the speetee dealt with in 
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flwt part of this paper (B. S. R., 40, p. 468) the author gives information on the 
yellow Monolepta beetle (Monolepta roBw), the yellow maize or peach moth 
(Conopethea punctiferalU) t and the bollworm which attack Indian corn in New 
Sooth Wales. Two additional species of cutworms now recorded as maize pests 
in New South Wales, namely, Agrotis radians and Prodenia Htura, are also 
described. 

Forest aoology, B. B. Oshaston {Rpt, Forest Research Inst. [Dehra Dwn], 

J 917-18, pp. 6, 7). — ^The imtes here presented relate to economic Insects, par* 
ticularly those attacking sal and teak. 

Entomology and the war, L. O. Howard (8oi, Mo., 8 (1919), No. 2, pp. 109- 
117), — brief discussion of some of the entomological problems dealt with 
during the war. ^ 

Seventeenth report State entomologist of Minnesota, A. G. Ruoqles (Rpt. 
State Ent. Minn., 17 (1918), pp. 24 O, pis. S, figs. ) .-—Following brief notes on 
the insects of the year, by A. G. Buggies (pp. 3-8), papers are presented on 
Life History of an Oak Twig Girdler (Agrilus arcuatus torqnatus), by A. G. 
Buggies (pp. 15-20) ; Potato Spraying in Minnesota, by S. A. Graham (pp. 
21-31) ; The Carpenter Ant as a Destroyer of Sound Wood, by S. A. Graham 
(pp. 32-40) ; Drosophila in Bottled Certified Milk, by W. A. Hiley (pp. 41-45) ; 
Contribution to Knowledge of the Tribes and Higher Groups of the Family 
Aphididse, by O. W. Oestlund (pp. 46-72) ; The Confused Flour Beetle (Tn- 
holium confusum), by R. N. Chapman (pp. 73-94) ; The Clover Seed Chalcld 
(Bruchophagus funebris), by W. Williamson (pp. 95-110) ; A Preliminary Re- 
port on the Trombldiidce of Minnesota, by C. W. Howard (pp. 111-144) ; and 
The Hymenoptera of Minnesota, by F, L. Washburn (pp, 145-237). 

Thixd biennial report of the Montana State Board of Entomology, B. A. 
OooiJET (Bien. Rpt. Mont. Bd. Ent., S (1917-18), pp. 60, pis. 5). — This report 
deals particularly with the investigational and eradication work with the Rocky 4 
Mountain spotted fever tick (Dermacentor venustus). 

The following papers are included: Report of Tick Control Operations in 
the Bitter Root Valley during the Season of 1918, Facts in Connection There- 
with; Recommendations for the Further Prosecution of the Work, by R. R. 
Parker (pp. 25-40) ; Second Report on Investigations of the Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever Tick in Eastern Montana, by R. R. Parker (pp. 41-54) ; and 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, Pathology and Etiology; Progress, by S. B. 
Wolbach (pp. 55-60). 

In his second report, on biological studies of D. venustus (E. S. R., 37, p. 
560), Parker deals at length with wild animals as hosts of immature ticks, 
presenting tabular data on the results of examination of wild animals for 
larvae, nymphs, and adults, examination of domestic animals for adult ticks, etc. 

Sixteenth annual report of the State entomologist of Montana, R. A. (kK>LE:Y 
(Montana 8ta. Bui. 126 (1918), pp. 21-^, fig. 1). — ^The author presents notes on 
the occurrence of the more Important insect pests of the year, including grass- 
hoppers; cutworms, which were particularly abundant; the Colorado potato 
beetle; EylemiHa eereaUs, a maggot which occurred in stems of young winter 
wheat plants at widely separated points in the State ; the sugar beet webworm 
(Lowostege stiotioaUs) ; the false chinch bug (Nysius erica) ; the alfalfa weevil 
(Phytonomui postious) ; etc. 

Report of the department ot entomology, T. J. Headij&x (New Jersey Stas. 
Rpt. 1917, pp, iy&S20, pL 1, figs. 4). — ^A list of the Insects received and identified 
during the year, which includes the locality and date of receipt, is followed 
by a brief dlsaisMon of the occurrence of the more Important forms and 
references to gpecies Introduced from abroad. 
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In investigations of the effect of climate upon the life and seasonal cycles 
of insects, in continuation of those of the previous year (B. S. K., 89, p. 761), 
work with the Angoumois grain moth and the bean weevil led to the following 
conclusions: *‘For at least two widely divergent species of the stored grain 
insect group, one a beetle and the other a moth, increase in atmo^heric 
humidity means increase in speed of metabolism as measure<l by length of 
life cycle. The optimum percentage of atmospheric humidity is the highest 
which will not encourage a heavy growth of fungfc One hundred per cent 
atmospheric humidity destroys by encouraging the growth of fungi and low 
atmospheric moisture destroys directly, probably by the abstraction of water. 
While the egg stage of the bean weevil at least is most sensitive to the effect 
of low atmospheric humidity, other stances are unfavorably affected. Low 
atmospheric moisture might be developed into an efficient insecticide for 
certain species of stored grain Insects.** 

The progress of work with the pear psylla, which was continued during the 
year in three orchards, is briefly reported upon. 

A report of experiments on the adults and eggs of the peach tree borer, by 
A. Peterson (pp. 449”-463), Is summarized as follows: “The results In the above 
experiments are largely negative, so far as they may help to develop a much- 
needed control measure for the peach tree borer. In brief, they show the 
improbability of developing a poison bait for the adult, the partial repellent 
effect of certain chemicals on the female while ovipositing, and the partial 
destruction of eggs when certain substances are applied as a spray. A number 
of experiments have been started and are now in operation on the use of 
various chemical and mechanical tree protectors, hut the evidence obtained 
thus far Is Insufficient to warrant a statement at this time. The author is of 
the opinion that the peach tree borer problem will be solved by a mechanical 
chemical barrier which will kill the larva before it enters the tree or prevent 
it from getting into the tree. The development of any control measure along 
the line of killing the larva after it enters the tree is not advisable.** 
Investigations of the destruction of early seedlings of Lima beans along the 
Delaware Bay coast has shown it to be due to the seed corn maggot {Pegomyia 
fusdceps). An early spring brood emerges and lays eggs in the soil upon or 
in the vicinity of the bean seed and maggots which hatch out concentrate upon 
the bean seed and destroy it. Control appears to consist in the prevention of 
injury to the early planted seed, and experiments Indicate that much is to be 
expected from the continuous wide band of tarred sand or strip of tarred 
paper. 

The results of greenhouse fumigation work briefly outlined are to be issued 
as a bulletin. 

A paper on soil-infesting insect investigations by A. Peterson (pp. 469-479) 
reports upon laboratory and field experiments with sodium cyanld and other 
chemicals against wireworms in the soil! The results show that while wire- 
worms can *je killed with large quantities of sodium cyanid the amount neces- 
sary to bring about a satisfactory control makes this method of soil treatment 
too expensive for ordinary use In the field. 

House fly control investigations at Beach Haven are reported upon by A. 
Peterson (pp. 47&-484). 

A detailed report on mosquito work, including a map of New Jersqy, showing 
the drainage and mosquito conditions in 1917 follows. 

IBconomio insects in South Dakota] (Off. State Snt, S, Dak.t 19X8^ Circe, 
pp. 6; pp. fig. 1; 5, pp. fig. 1; i, pp. fig. 1; S, pp. 8, figs, fi; g, pp. fi, fig. l; 
7, pp. 4t fiff^- 8; 8t pp. 7, figs. 8 ). — ^These circulars r^ate,. respectively, to the 
Nursery Iii«g>ection Law of South Dakota ; and The BufESlo Tree-hopper, The 
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Plum Tree Borer {Synanthedon pictipe#], The Leaf Grumpier, The Plum Web- 
eplnnlug Sawfly [IJeuroUma i»con«pic«a3, The Mealy and Rusty Brown Plum 
Lice [HylopteruB arimdiniB and Aphis ae^ericc], The Plum Curcullo and The 
Plum Gouger, and Scale Insects: The Oyster-shell Scale, Putnam’s Scale, The 
Poplar and Willow Scale [Chionaspiua «al<cis-niprcr], The San Jos6 Scale, and 
The Scurfy Scale, all by H. C. Severin. 

Hiscellaneous Insects, H. A. Balixiu {Ayr, Ifews [Barhado8'\, IS {1919) ^ No. 
440, p. 74 ) » — ^Brlef notes are presented upon several Insects of economic impor- 
tance In the West Indies. 

[Papers on insects and Insect control] (Min. Ayr. [France], Ann. Serv. 
tpiphyticH, 4 (1915), pp. 145--m, 218-^36, pis. 2, fiys. 26; 5 (191&-t7), pp. 36^192, 
210-244, fiys. 24)- — These volumes t;ontain the following papers relating to 
economic entomology: 

Vol. 4. — Notes on the Biology of the Black Alfalfa Leaf Beetle (Colaspidema 
atra), the Elm Leaf Beetle (Oalerucclla lutcola), and the Alder Beetle 
(Ayelastica alni), by A. L4ciiillon (pp. 145-161) ; Investigations on the Eudemls 
and Cochylis Moths in Bordeaux in 1914 (pp. 218-265) and in 1915 (pp. 2G6- 
276), by J. Feytuud; Notes on the Root Aphids, by J. Peneau (pp. 277-285) ; 
An Enemy of Cacao in New Hebrides (Promecotheca opacicollis), by J. Kowalski 
(pp. 286-328) ; Observations and Experiments on tlie Fungus Parasites of In- 
sects, by A. Palllot (pp. 329-334) ; and Note on the Asparagus Bwtle and Its 
T'arasites [Tetrastichus asparayi and Meiyenia floralis], by A. Paillot (pp. 
335, 336). 

Vol. 5. — Expierimental Application of Arseni cals in the Control of the Cod- 
ling Moth, by J. Peytaud (pp. 36-48) ; The Use of Arsenical Insecticides in Com- 
bating the Codling Moth on Apples and Pears, by A. L^caillon (pp. 49-53) ; 
Application of the Arsenical Method to Fruit Culture in Die Lyonnaise Region, 
by B. Massonnat (pp. 54-59) ; Use of Arsenlcals Against Fruit Tree Insects, • 
Particularly the Codling Moth, by J. P^neau (pp. 66-68) ; Experiments with 
Arsenical Insecticides, by E. Habat4 (pp. 69-73) ; Winter Fight Against the 
Vine Pyralid (CEnophthira pUleriana) by the Use of Arsenlcals, by P. MarchnI 
(pp. 74-82) ; The Disinfection of the Soil, by E. Mi^ge (pp. 83-144) ; Study of 
the Vine Otlorhynchus (Otiorhynchus snlcatus), by J. Feytaud (pp. 145-392) ; 
Researches on the Bionomy of Birds of the Vineyard, by P. Paris (pp. 210-2294 ; 
Notes on the Eudemls and Cochylis Moths in Bordeaux in 1916 and 1917, by 
3. Feytaud (pp. 230-238) ; and Invasions of Pea Culture in Gironde by Hetero- 
dera schachti, by J. Capus (pp. 239-244). 

Insect notes, P. R. Dupont (Ann. Rpt. Ayr. and Vroten Lands Seychelles, 
1917, pp. 20, 21 ) . — ^A list is presented of 14 Insects which attack the coconut in 
Seychelles, followed by notes on other insects of economic importance preseiittHl 
under the plants they attack. 

[Economic insects in Hysore] (Mysore Ayr. Calendar, 1918, pp. 7-14, 27-34, 
45-49, figs, 10). — ^The papers here presented relate to the coffee borer, a serious 
I>est found In more or less abundance In all localities and elevations in the 
coffee-growing areas In Mysore ; sericulture in Mysore ; and the fungus enemies 
of the green bug on coffee, of which the two most important are the white 
fungus (CephalQsporiwn lecanii) and the black fungus (Empusa Iccanii). 

On a long-winged or caudate phase of Keotettix proavus, H. Fox (^nf. 
News, 29 (1918), No. 9, pp. 347-349, fig. 1). 

Cacao thripB in Grenada (Agr. News [Barbados], 18 (19/9), No. 443 , p, 122). — 
A farther report on the status of the cacao thrlps In Grenada (E. S. R.. 40, 
P. 856.) 

Bum the chinch bug, W. P. Flint (Unit?. lU., Col. Agr. Ext. Circ. 28 (1919), 
pp. 8, figs. 6). — ^A map is given showing the chinch bug infested area of Illinois, 
which includes 26 counties, with directions for burning over to desti*oy the pest. 
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IFigrht the chinch hug with crops, W. L. Bublison and W. P. Flint (Unip. 
Ill, Col Agr, JBxL Ciro, SO (1919), pp. U, figs, 7).— A discusBloQ of the crops 
which may be grown In combating the chinch bug. 

The oriental fruit moth in Virginia, L. A. Steabns Bui Va. State 

Crop Pest Com,, 1 (1919), No, 1, pp, 5-7, figs, 5). — thorough inspection of 
Alexandria and Fairfax Counties indicates that Laapepreeia moleata has be- 
come generally established in home orchards south and west of the Potomac 
Klver to a line drawn through the points Great Falls/ Herndon, Fairfax, Annan- 
dale, and Alexandria. A similar inspection of lioudoun County located an " out- 
post of infestation in a single commercial orchard at Leesburg. Both twigs 
and fruits showing suspicious typical In^lury have been collected in orchards 
along the railway from Leesburg to Bluemont. 

Tte' European com borer (Pyrausta nubilalis), B. P, Felt (N, T. State Col 
Agr,, Cornell Ext, Bui, SI (1919), pp, S5--42, pis, S, figs, 5 ). — ^A popular summary 
of information on this pest which has appeared in New York State in the 
vicinity of Scotia. The infestation covers about 400 square miles, extending 
west to Fort Hunter and east of Schenectady. 

The sugar cane moth borer, T. E. Holloway and U. C. Loftin (U, 8, Dept, 
Agr, Bui US (1919), pp, 74, pis, 10, figs, 12 ), — ^Thls is a report of the present 
status of knowledge of Diatrwa sacoharalis cramhidoides, based upon a review 
of the literature and Investigations conducted by the authors over a period of 
years, together with technical descriptions of the larva and pupa stages by 0. 
Heinrich. 

It is shown that this form occurs In Florida as far north as Gainesville, in 
southwestern Mississippi, in southern Louisiana, and in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley in Texas in the vldnlty of Brownsville. 

Its only parasite of Importance in the United States Is Triohogramma mi- 
* rmta, wlWch attacks the egg and is universally distributed in the sugar-cane 
Helds of Louisiana and also in the Rio Grande Valley in Texas. Mention is 
made of a number of natural enemies which occur in foreign countries, includ- 
ing a Cuban tachinid (Euzenilliopsis diairmw), Introductions of which are be- 
ing made into Louisiana. Experiments and observations on artificial control, 
which are presented in detail, have led to the following recommendations : 

” scraps of cane left about the factories and derricks, after the grinding season, 
should be destroyed by burning or otherwise. Cars In which cane is shipped, 
especially if they go into nonlnfested territory, should be kept free of such 
scraps. Seed cane should be planted in the fall, if possible, and kept as deeply 
covered as practicable. Extraordinarily deep planting is not advocated, but as 
borer moths fall to emerge from cane under more than 0.5 in. of compact soil, 
care should be taken to keep the seed cane well covered to that depth as a 
minimum. A heavy rain will sometimes wash the earth from the seed cane 
from one end of the row to the other, and in this case it is Important to cover 
tlie cane again as soon as possible, especially in the spring, when the moths 
are emerging. 

‘*Oane for shipment to points beyond the infested area should be selected 
.so as to obtain it sound and free of borers, or, if this is impossible, it should be 
soaked, previous to shipment, for at least an hour in Bordeaux mixture or a 
solution of nicotin sulphate. 

“ The ‘ trash,’ leaves, or ‘ shucks ’ left on the fl^s after cutting should not 
be burned, but should be lightly covered with earth in the fall and plowed 
out in the spring. This practice has never been found to Increase the borer 
infestation, and it bas often diminished it The soil is fertilized by the buried 
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trash and its mechanical condition is greatly improved. Cutting out ‘dead 
hearts ' or dead plants and destroying them is theoretically sound, and with an 
abundance of cheap labor it might be recommended. 

“The introduction of parasites of the moth borer from Cuba and other 
tropical countries is recommended.** 

A bibliography of 185 titles is appended. 

Peach borer observations at Vineland, M. A. Blake and O. H. Connobs {New 
Jersey Stas, Rpt 1917 ^ ppjsSS^S, fig, i).— The borers removed from each tree in 
three orchards, in continuation of records of previous years (B. S. R., 89, 
p. 765), are recorded in tabular form, charted, and discussed. 

The Infestation by borers during the year was apparently more general and 
more evenly distributed. It was oblerved in one of the orchards that three 
rows, which had been set in holes made with dynamite, had the lowest per- 
centage of trees Infested and the smallest number of borers found in 1917. 
As a possible explanation, It is pointed out that the trees planted by the use 
of dynamite made a much more rapid average growth during the first few 
years, and it is possible that they presented a more unbroken surface of bark, 
which, in the author’s experience, tends to make them resistant to borer 
attack. 

Argyresthia illuminatella, K. T. ScHtiTZB (Deut. Ent, Ztschr. ** Irisf* 81 
(1917), No, l-2y pp, 4-23; ahs, in Rev, Appl, Ent., Ser. A, 6 (1918), No. 11, 
p. 479). — ^The cateri>ihar of A. illuminateUa infests the ends of the twigs of 
Abies alba and lives exclusively on this tree, the attacked brunches being recog- 
nized In the autumn by the slightly yellowish-green color of the needles. The 
eggs are laid on the buds at the tip of the twigs, the buds are eaten, and tlie 
whole twig is completely hollowed out. Pupation takes place in these hollowed 
twigs. 

The apple bud moths and their control in Nova Scotia, G. E. Sanders and» 
A. G. Dustan (Canada Dept. Agr., Ent, Branch Bui. 16 (1919), pp. 39, Jigs. 14 ). — 
This reports investigations of bud moths, the most important insects generally 
affecting orchards in Nova Scotia, which have been conducted since 1912. While 
the recommendations as to control measures are based upon local conditions, 
the general* features of the life history and habits are applicable to the insect in 
other Provinces. 

The four most common and injurious species of bud moths in Nova Scotia 
are the eye-spotted bud moth, the oblique bandjed leaf roller (Oacwda rosace- 
ana), the lesser bud moth (Recurvaria nanelta), nnd the green bud worm 
(Argyroploce consanguinana) . In general, their life histories and the Injuries 
inflicted are similar In all four species. All are small winged moths whlcli fly 
during June and July and deposit their eggs on the leaves of the apple. 
“ Three of the four species Injure the apple in the fall by occasionally attaching 
the leaf on which they are feeding to the fruit, and under the attached leaf 
eating through the skin of the apple, marring the surface, and Injuring the 
appearance and keeping qualities. 

“All species pass the winter as partly grown larvse under bits of bark or in 
crevices about the fruit spurs. In the spring the larvm merge from their 
hibernating quarters as the buds swell and eat Into the opening buds, where 
they feed on the expanding flowers, thus affecting the set of the fruit. It is 
estimated that the bud moths reduce the crop in unsprayed or poorly sprayed 
apple orclmrds In Nova Scotia about 80 per cent. About 75 per cent of the bud 
moths can be destroyed and the crops increased about 22.5 per cent by two 
thorough applications of poisoned spray applied before the blossoms open, with 
a nozzle throwing a coarse, driving spray.“ 
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Technical descriptions ai*e given of the several stages of these species, to* 
gather with notes on their life history and habits hi Nova Scotia and a i*eport 
of control work. 

Cutworms, R. W. Jack (RhodeBia Agr. Jmr,, 15 (1918), Nos, S, pp, 
pU. S, fig, 1; i, pp, -Four species of cutworms are recorded from 

Rhodesia, namely, Euxoa segetis, K Umgidentifera, E, spiniiera, and the black 
cutworm, of which E. segetis and the black cutworm are of real importance. 
In a search for an effective remedy for E, segetis, fhe species occurring most 
commonly in Rhodesia, 124 experiments were carried out at Salisbury. 

“While the results obtained with arsenite of soda against E, segetis are 
unsatistactory, the use of Paris green on green foliage was almost uniformly 
successful against all species tested. [The black cutworm] and E. Umgidenr 
tifera yield wore readily to arsenite of soda than E. segetis. An even more 
striking disparity of tastes Is shown in connection with the use of bran in 
making the bait, this carrier falling in every Instance against E, segetis while 
the other two species apparently eat it readily.” 

A map showing the known distribution in England and Wales of the 
anopheline mosquitoes, with explanatory text and notes, W. D. Lang (Lon- 
don: Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.), 1918, pp. 63, pi. 1; rev. in Nature [London], 101 
(1918), No. 2546, p. 463). — This map shows the known distribution in England 
and Wales of three species of anopheline mosejuitoes, namely, Anopheles ma- 
cuHpennis, A. bifurcatus, and A. plumheus, the first two of which are known 
to be carriers of malaria. In the accompanying text the localities are arranged 
alphabetically under each of the three species, primarily according to the 
counties and secondarily according to the place names. A brief r6sum6 of 
what is known of the life history of each spe<*ies is also Included. 

Notes on the Nearctic Nusa (Diptera, Asilidn), W. L. McAteb (Ohio Jour, 
^Sd,, 19 (1919), No. 4, pp. 244-246. 5). 

lieiomyza in North America, J. M. Aldrich (Ent. News, 30 (1919), No, 5, 
pp. 137--141. fig, 1). 

Note on leskiine synonymy, C. H. T. Townsend (Vroc. Ent. Soo, Wash., 21 
(1919), No. U p. 20), 

Coleoptera illustrata, H. Notman (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Author [1915-1917], 
vol, 1, pts. 1-4, PP- [14), 200). — This volume contains 200 Illustrations of 

species of Carabidie. 

Chrysobothris tranquebarica GmeL versus impressa Eabr. (Coleoptera; 
Buprestidee), W, S. Fisher (Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., 20 (1918), No. 8, pp. 173- 
177). — C. tranquebarica is of considerable econoiific importance, due to its 
attacks upon the so-called Australian pine (Casmri/na equisetifoUa) , which has 
been planted quite extensively for ornamental and shade purposes in some parts 
of Florida. 

The convergent ladybird beetle (Hippodamia convergens) and the barley 
com aphis (Aphis maldis), W. M. Davidson (Mo. Bui. Cal. Com. Hort., 8 
(1919), No. 1, pp. 23-26, figs. 2),— This is a report of progress of a project 
relating to the natural control of A. maidis by the convergent ladybird beetle, 
started in the Imperial Valley of California in the spring of 1918. 

MobiHzing a ladybug army to fight the aphis, H. B. Thomas (Sd. Amer., 
120 (1919), No. 20, pp, 507, 522, 524, figs. 3). — ^Attention Is called to the fact 
that 100,000,000 ladybird beetles will be distributed in the State of Washington 
In the spring of 1919, more than 25,000,000 having been stored ready for release. 
The work is being carried on by the county agricultural agents in cooperation 
with the Forest Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the forest 
ranger of which service has exceptional opportunities to find the caches of the 
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ladybird beetles, and with the Bureau of Entomology of the same Department 
through its station at Forest Grove, Oreg. 

Five new species of ptlnid beetles, W. S. Fishes {Proc, U, 8, Nat, 55 
(1919), pp. ^5-999), — The species here considered are Pitnm huesanua n. sp., 
collected on Ichthyomethia piaciptila at Key West, Fla.; Oligomerua arbuti 
n. sp., on dead manzanita (Arhutua sp.) at Placerville, Cal.; Emobim coni- 
cola n. sp., reared trom cones of Cupreaaua mocrocarpa and from larvje feeding 
on s<;*ales and tissiies of gi’een and dry cones of C. macrocarpa at Pacific Grove 
and Point Lobos, Cal. ; E. calif omicus n, sp., reared from bark and outer wood 
of branches of rcH’enlly killed Pinva jeffrcyi in Ventura County, Cal.; and 
E, champlaini n. sp., collected on dead limbs of P, fiexilia in Waldo Canyon, 
Colo. • 

The apiary in Quebec, C. VArLi:.ANCouKT (Min, Agr, Prov, Quebec Bui, 61 
(1919), pp. 78, figa, 48). — popular account. 

Elements of beekeeping, H. R. Niswonoer (Vniv. Ky., Col. Agr, Ext. Div. 
Circ. 69 (1919), pp. 22, figs. 8). — popular account 

ITnheated egg-yolk media, G, F .White (Science, n. aer., 49 (1919), No. 1267, 
p, S62.) — The author has for several years made use of unheated egg-yolk media 
and found them specially valuable in studying Bacillus larvae, which offers con- 
siderable difficulty in its cultivation. The technique employed In its preparation 
is described. 

The carpenter ant as a destroyer of sound wood, S. A. Graham (Rpi. State 
Ent. Minn., 17 (1918), pp. 32-40, figs. 8). — “Large black ants commonly known 
as cai’peiiter ants I Compmotua pcnnaylvanicua} are doing considerable damage 
to standing white cedar in Minnesota, at least 20 per cent of the trees cut 
showing ant injury on the stump. The colonies are started in a wound, knot 
hole, or de<‘ayed spot, usually near the butt of the tree. The ants hollow out 
a nest in the heart of the tree, sometimes leaving only a thin shell of wood* 
around It, thus seriously weakening the tree at that point. From thfs nest the 
ants cut openings to the outside, called windows, and to locate a nest it is only 
necessary to look for the windows. 

“ Much unavoidable loss is occasioned by ant Injury, but there is also an 
Immense amount of loss through careless cutting of poles. Culling heavily for 
ant injury has meant leaving in the woods anything that looks susidciously 
like a cull. The grading rules regarding ant injury should l>e made more 
lenient so ns to encourage more careful trimming of ant-infested poles,” 

Three new species of Braconidae, C. F. W. Muesbbeck (Canad. Ent., 51 
(1919), No. 5, pp. 113-116), — Among the species here described as new is Apan- 
teles phigaliw, which parasitizes PhigaUa titea at Melrose lilghlands, Mass. 

New reared parasitic Hymenoptera, with some notes on synonymy, A. B. 
Gahan (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 55 (1919) pp. 113-128, figs. 2). — This paper con- 
tains descriptions of 2 genera and 12 species of Iclineumonoidea and Chalci- 
doidea, including Phaeogenea (Centeterus) inept if rona n. sp,, reared from the 
oriental peach moth (Laapeyreaia moleata) at Washington, D. C. ; Daenusa 
iridioola n. sp., reared from Agromyza laterella at Middleburg, Pa.; Trioxya 
cupreaaicola n. sp., from Cerosipha n. sp., at Riverside, Cal.; Chelonua (Chelo- 
nella) proteua n. sp., and ApanieUa ataginatophorw n, sp., both from Stagmato- 
phora gleditachUEClla at Williamsport, Md. ; Baaaua immaculatua n. sp., reared 
In connection with and possibly parasitic on Phthorimwa MHatella at Baton 
Rouge, La.; B. usitatua n. sp., reared in cages with the cranberry fruit worm 
and probably parasitic on it at East Wareham, Mass. ; Orgilua dioryctriw n. sp., 
from Dioryctria wawthaenobarea on Pinua attenuata, Patricks Creek, Cal.; 
Paeuderimerua mayetiolw n. g. and u. sp., from the Hessian fiy at Altamont, Gal. ; 
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Me$ 0 ro*oh 0 ma prima n, g. and n. ap, and HahrocytuB sinUllhmis n. ap.y botb from 
AgrPmyza gibsoni at Tempo, Ariz . ; and EuteUu mayetiolm ii. sp., from the Hea- 
alan dy at Salinas, Cal. 

The rice worm (Tylenchus angustus) and its control, B. J. Butucb (Mem. 
Bept. Agr, India, Bot Ber., 10 (1919), No, jf, pp, S7, pU, 2, figs, S),*— This reports 
farther studies (E. S. B., SO, p. 540) of the life history and habits of T, anguatua, 
a nematode which causes the “ ufra ” disease of rice In the great rice*growing 
deltic tract at the head of the Bay of Bengal, meana for its control, etc. 

Some significant structural modifications in Nearctic termites, T. E. Snydsb 
(Proc. Ent, Soc, Wash., 21 (1919), No. 5, pp. 97-104. pl i). 

POODS— HxniAir ndteition. 

Experiments on the digestibility of wheat bran in a diet without wheat 
flour, A. D. Holmes (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 751 (1919), pp. 18). — In connection 
with studies of grains for food purposes, supplementing earlier work (B. S. K., 
17, p. 481), the digestibility of coarse (unground) and finely ground wheat bran 
was determined, with healthy young men as subjects. The bran was led in 
each case in the form of a simple bread and the remainder of the diet consisted 
of potatoes, fruit, butter, and sugar — that is, foods which supplied little besides 
fat and carbohydrate. 

The results indicate that of the protein supplied by the tine bran 44.7 per 
cent and of the bran carbohydrate 56.6 per cent was digested, while the results 
of the tests with coarse bran indicate a digestibility of 28 per cent for the bran 
protein and 55.5 per cent for the bran carbohydrate. 

The coefficients of digestibility of the diet as a whole (37 per cent for protein, 
88.6 per cent for fat, and 79.8 per cent for carbohydrate, in the series in which 
fine bran was eaten, and 35.8 per cent for protein, 93.1 per cent for fat, and 82.8 
per cent *for carbohydrate, in the series in which coarse bran was eaten ) are 
lower than those found in other experiments of the Department with a mixed 
diet. “ This indicates the way in which the rough, relatively indigestible bran 
Influenced the digestibility of the entire diet. It is also possible that the bran 
stimulated peristaltic action to such an extent that the food materials were not 
as completely absorbed as is normally the case when they pass through the ali- 
mentary tract without increased peristalsis. 

“ In general the amount of feces voided by the subjects during the tests with 
bran was larger than normal. This condition was noted by all the subjects, 
regardless as to whether they were of active, athletic, or sedentary habits. 
Some of the subjects found the bran diets decidedly laxative. Little, if any, 
difference was noted by the subjects as a whole between the laxative effects of 
the fine and coarse brans.” 

Hilling grain sorghums (Kansas Bta. Rpt, 1918, pp. S4. 55). — In continua- 
tion of the milling and baking tests with Kafir corn previously noted (E. S. R., 
40, p. 361), it was found that a rather fine meal could be prepared which made 
a quite satisfactory substitute for corn meal, although somewhat darker in 
color and having a characteristic slightly bitter taste. A produ(!t corresponding 
to whole-wheat flour was made by grinding a blend of 35 per cent of Kafir corn 
and 65 per cent of wheat. It is said that less shortening should be used with 
Kafir-corn mixtures than with pure wheat. 

How to prepare banana meal (Bo. African Jour. Indus., I (1918), No. 15, 
pp. 1581, 1582). — A method for the preparation of banana meal described by 
J. de Verteuil, in the Port of Spain Gazette, of B’'ebruary 7, 1918, is given. 

Peel and slice the bananas thinly with a nickel or fruit knife. Spread on 
wooden trays in the sun to dry. When dry crush in an ordinary mill or pound 
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In a mortar and sltt througb fine muslin. The meal may be used In bread and 
cakes by mixing wltb an equal portion of wbeaten flour, or It may be cooked 
and eaten as oatmeal porridge or rice pudding. 

** Dasher sweet potato, tannla, and yam meals can all be made in the same 
way as advised for banana meal, 1. e., peeling, washing, slicing, and milling the 
drier chips. Excellent bread, etc., can also be made from equal parts of 
wbeaten flour and any of the above meals.” 

The utilization of yetst in the animal organism, E. ScHtix (Biochem, 
ZtsokK, 87 {1918), No. pp. Feeding experiments with laboratory 

animals (dogs) in which the food value of yeast was studied indicate, in the 
author's opinion, that the protein of yeast is well utilized. 

Digestibility of certain misoellaneous animal fats, A. D. Holmes (U. 8. 
Dept, Agr, Bui 61S {1919), pp, 25), — Continuing earlier work (E, S. R., 86, 
p. 860) the digestibility of 9 animal fats was studied, with young men as sub- 
jects. 

The coefficients of digestibility were found to be 98.4 per cent for goat’s 
butter, 95.3 for kid fat, 93.7 for hard-palate fat, 93.9 for horse fat, 96.8 for oleo 
oil, 80.1 for oleo stearin, 93.5 for ox-marrow fat, 96.6 for ox-tail fat, and 98.6 
per cent for turtle fat. 

” In the reports of their physical condition during the test periods, the sub- 
jects did not note any physiological disturbances except In the case of ox- 
marrow fat, which seemed to have a slightly laxative effect. No evidence was 
secured as to whether this condition resulted from the nature of the fat or 
from the fairly large amount [74.5 gm.] Ingested dally.” 

On the basis of the experiments reported. It is concluded that these fats, 
when eaten in amounts equivalent to the amount of butter eaten in the normal 
dietary, are well assimilated, and that Judged by this and what is known of 
their use as food fats they should prove wholesome sources of fat for human* 
consumption. 

Whale meat as food, V. Stubbinb {Food and Cookery and Catering World 
[London’^, 2$ {1919), No. 247, pp, 16, 17). — It is calculated that many of the 
whales caught average about 50 tons in weight and that after the removal of 
the bone and blubber between 5 and 6 tons of flesh available for human food 
remains. This flesh is said to be very tender, agreeable in taste, and richer than 
beef in protein by 2 per cent. 

Whale meat in the diet {Jour. Agr. and Sort. [Canada], 22, 1919, No. 9, 
p. 169), — Some data on the extent of shipping whale meat as food from the 
Canadian Pacific coast are given. “ Whales taken on the Pacific coast yield from 
3 to 12 tons each of prime meat, and this only is used for canning and freezing. 

. . . Analysis of the flesh shows it somewhat to resemble corned beef or 
mutton. It contains 84 per cent of protein, the principal tissue-forming mate- 
rial of food, as compared with from 13 to 14 per cent in mutton or pork. Sales 
of whale meat are not yet large in Canada or the United States, but a good deal 
has been shipped to Samoa and Fiji.” 

Food values and dairy products, O. R. Oveeman {IlUnoie 8ia. Oiro. 286 
{1919), pp, 8-^8, fig. 1). — The author summarizes a large amount of data in this 
comparison of dairy products (milk, skim milk, cottage cheese, and American 
Cheddar cheese) with other fcK>d8. His conclusion is that these are to be re- 
garded as among the cheapest foods of animal origin, both as to protein and 
total energy. 

” Milk containing 4 per cent of fkt is a more economical source of both protein 
and miergy than are meats, eggs, poultry, or fresh fish. . . . Skim milk 
at 15 cts. a gallon to far cheaper as a source of protein and energy than are 
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other foods of animal origin. It is, at this price, cheaper as a source of pro- 
tein than are dry beans and peas at 15 cts, a pound. On the basis of energy the 
cost of skim milk and dry beans and peas is nearly the same. Cottage cheese is 
a much more economical source of protein than are other animal foods. It is an 
excellent meat substitute. On the basis of energy cottage cheese and meats cost 
nearly the same. It is cheaper than fresh fish, and at 15 cts. a pound is cheaper 
than eggs at 30 cts. a dozen. American Cheddar cheese costs very much less 
than meat, poultry, eggs, or fish sufficient to furnish ah equal amount of protein 
or of total energy and is an excellent substitute for these foods,” 

[Miscellaneous food topics], E. F. Ladp and Alma K. Johnson {North Dor 
data 8ta. 8pec, Bul„ 5 {1919), No. 9, p^. 191, 192, The authors 

note that when butter contains over 16 per cent of water it Is liable to taxation, 
and give information regarding adulterated and misbranded butter. It is stated 
that a tendency has been observed in some places to sell butter short weight 
and adulterated by the addition of excessive amounts of water. 

An article on so-called egg substitutes by La Wall (E. S. R., 40, p. 558) is re- 
printed. 

The Chinese petsal as a salad vegetable, D. Faibchild {Jour. Heredity, 9 
(1918), No. 7, pp. 291-295, figs, 2)* — ^The author believes that the Chinese petsal, 
a leaf vegetable of pleasant taste, might well be used to supplement lettuce. 

Food sauces of Europeans and Indo-Chinese compared, lios6 {Bui. Scon. 
Indochine, n. ser., 21 (1318), No. ISl, pp. 525-5S2). — Analyses of nuoc-mam (a 
product similar to soy sauce) and other sauces are reported. The uses and 
value of such products are dlscusseil. 

[Food Inspection], A. M. G. Soule {Agr. of Maine, 1917, pp. 78-89). — ^A report 
of the chief of the bureau of lnsi>ection on the enforcement of the pure food 
law in Maine for the year 1917. 

• [Food Inspection] {Brit. Food Jour., 20 {1918), No. 241, pp. 127-136 ). — ^An 
abstract from the annual report of the Principal of the Customs and Excise 
Laboratory on the work of the laboratory for the year ended March 31, 1918. 

Report of the fifteenth convention of the Association of German Food 
Chemists {Ztschr. Untersuch, Nahr. u. Genussmth, 35 {1918), No. IS, pp. 152).-^ 
This report Includes, among other addresses and discussions, the following: 
Food Substitutes and Their Regulation, by A. Beythicn ; Food Substitutes and 
Their Valuation, by S. Rothenfusser ; Beer Substitutes, by K. Wlndisch; 
Coffee Substitutes, by M. Klassert; Fruit Juices and Their Substitution, and 
Marmalades and Artificial Marmalades, by P. Buttenberg ; The Use of Mineral 
Matter in Baking Powder, by L. Grilnhut ; Baking Powder, by F. Wlrthle ; Soup 
and Broth Cubes, by C. Mai ; Calculation of Food Value of Foods, by E. Seel ; 
and Ascertaining the Food Value of Mushrooms, by M. Klostermarm. 

Ten lessons in thrift {Washington: War Loan Organ., U. S. Treas. Dept., 
1919, pp. 16), — ^This outline includes thrift in the household, the household 
budget, family accounting, and similar topics. 

Cold storage reports, season 1917—1918. — ^Apples, butter, American cheese, 
eggs, and poultry, J. O. Beu. (17. 8 . Dept. Agr. Bui. 776 {1919), pp. 44, figs. 
i3).— This publication, designed particularly for trade uses, r^orts statistical 
data containing earlier work (E. S. R., 40, p. 68). 

Food surveys {XJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Food Surveys, 2 {1919), Nos. 25, 26, pp. 8 
each). — ^Data are reported as to commercial stocks of grain, flour, and mis- 
cellaneous food products In the United States on April 1 and May 1, 1919, re- 
spectively. 

Europe’s larder.— -Record American exports {Nat. Food Jour. ILondon), 2 
{1919), Nth 34, p. 266).— A tentative record of the quantity and value of the 
food exported from the United States to England during the year 1918. 
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Food supply manual revised to July 31, 1018 {London: Govt.^ 1918, pp. 
101), — This comprises a classified and Indexed compilation of the British food 
controller's powers and orders, and also orders of other departments ancillary 
thereto. 

Food regulations {Puh, R, Acead, lAncei, Comitato 8ci, Aliment, [Uome], 
Nos, S {1918), pp, 6; 4, pp, S; 6, pp, 12; No, 8 {1919), pp, 18), So, 8 of these 
Iiapcrs deals with statistics on the food consumption of Italy; No. 4 with the 
standards regardlni? the iffeat consumption of the civil population ; No. 6 with 
the repilntlons pertaining to the slaughter of young animals; and No. 8 gives 
a summary of the work of the committee in charge. 

The food supply of our allies, G. ^xjsk (Amer. Mus, Jour,, 18 {1918), No, 8, 
pp, 629-635), — ^Thls article explains how the estimates of the amounts of im- 
ported meats, fats, sugar, and cereals needed during 1919 by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy were obtained. 

Food situation in Austria during the summer of 1918 {U, S, Dept. Labor, 
Bur, Labor Statis., Mo. Labor Rev., 7 {1918), No. 6, pp. 168-196). — This article 
has been compiled from various Austrian daily papers In the form of transla- 
tions and digests. 

Diet, nutrition, and excretion of the Asiatic races in Singapore, I-II, J. A. 
Campbell {Reprinted from Jour, fttrails Braneh Roy. Asiatic 8oc., 1911. Nos. 16, 
pp. 51-65; 19, pp. 101-112). — ^This study, which Is in tw’o parts, was undertaken 
in order to supply the local medical students with necessary information. 

In part 1, the diets of one Chinese, one Brahmin, and one Tamil, all medical 
students, were under observation for 6 months, wdille one Malay was studied for 
2 wcH'ks. The weights of the subjects was 92 lbs. for the Chinese, 110 for the 
Brahmin, 125 for the Malay, and 143 for the Tamil. 

The average values of the diets were for the Chinese 1,577, Tamil 1,072, 
Malay 1,502, and Brahmin 2,493 calories. The protein intake per day wgs for the 
Chinese 60, Tamil 58, Malay 57, and Brahmin 83 gm. [Computed on the basis 
of 350 lbs. body weight the energy values become — Chinese 2,571, Brahmin 3,399, 
Malay, 1,802, and Tamil 1,754 calories, and for protein intake, Chinese 98, Brah- 
min 113, Malay 68, and Tamil 61 gm.] 

The author draws the following conclusions: 

“The results obtained from examination of the kidney excretion of local 
students indicate that the Euroi)ean figures are of no value when dealing with 
Asiatic patients. The total nitrogen varies from 6.04 gm. in the Brahmin to 
9.25 in the Chinese. The urea varies from 11.08 gm. in the Brahmin to 16 in the 
Chinese. The ammonia varies from 0.57 gm. in the Brahmin to 0.66 in the 
Malay. The ammonia coefficient varies from 5.4 per cent in the Chinese to 7.1 
in the Brahmin. The chlorlds vary from 5.2 in the Tamil to 8 in the Malay,” 
Corresponding values for an European in Singapore were found to be for total 
nitrogen 15.8 gm., urea 25, ammonia 1.06, and chlorlds 8.1 gm., and ammonia co- 
efficient 5.6. 

“ The Singapore student partakes of a smaller amount of food than the Philip- 
pine or Bengali student. This seems to be due directly or indirectly to the 
climatic conditions of Singapore.” 

Part 2 takes up similar studies made with 2 Chinese bakers, 2 Tamil gar- 
deners, a Malay, gardener, a Chinese rickshaw runner, 5 Chinese rubber-estate 
coolies, and 6 Chinese prisoners. It is concluded that the kidney excretions for 
these laborers diffbr considerably from the standard amounts given for Euro- 
peans in Europe. The total nitrogen varied from 7.2 to 11.4 gm., the urea from 
13.4 to 21 gm., the uric acid from 0.48 to 0.65 gm., the ammonia from 0.61 to 
1.09 gm., the dilorids from 2 to 7 gm., and the phofia>faates from 1.25 to 1.8 gm. 
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“ The local laborer uses less protein and fat but more carbohydlrate than the 
European. The metabolized food of the former has a smaller calorific value.** 

Dietaries suitable for secondary schools, collefires, hostels, clubs, etc., D. 0. 
Moobk and O. B. Hecht Nat, Food Reform Assoc,, 1919, pp, 54), — ^The 

recipes, food quantities, and menus, and the general suggestions given conform 
to a weekly expenditure of approximately 8s. ($2) per person. 

Hot lunches in rural schools, S. Laibd (Jour, Apr, and Hort,, 22 (1919), No, 
9, pp, 144, 5), — plea for the hot lunch in sural schools, with sugges- 

tions for necessary equipment and supplies. Some account is given of such 
school lunch work in Canada. 

Health without meat, H. E. Miles (London: Methuen d Co,, Ltd,, 1916, 5. ed,, 
pp, 164, 5), — ^Essentially a cook book^or an egg-lacto-vegetarlan diet, with 

assertions and statements from this standpoint as to methods of saving food 
and of providing substitutes for meat. 

Study of the intestinal contents of newly bom infants, A. Hyhanson and 
M. Kahn (4 wen Jour, Diseases Children, 17 (i.9JP), No, 2, pp, 112-117), — Prom 
the analyses of the meconium of 6 infants voided during the first 24 hours of 
extrauterlne life, it was found that the iron and calcium contents were similar 
to those obtained in hunger feces, while the phosphorus was less and the sul- 
phur more. Traces of ammonia and amylase were found, but lactase, trypsin, 
erepsin, and lipase were absent. 

Influence of phlori 2 sin on the energy metabolism, P. HAri and Z. Aszdnx 
(Biochem, Ztschr,, 87 (1918), No, S-4, pp, 176-216), — Experiments on laboratory 
animals (dogs and rats) Indicate, in the opinion of the authors, that the body 
temperature and energy metabolism are noticeably increased in the case of dogs 
and decreased In the case of rats by subcutaneous injections of small amounts 
of phlorizin. The destruction of protein Is greatly increased in both cases. As 
•the increased protein diet, in the case of rats, is accompanied by lowered heat 
production, the Increased heat production in the case of dogs can not be due to 
the increased protein destruction. B'urther investigation is needed to explain 
this difference. 

The hospital metabolic laboratory, F. A, Ford (Candle of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, 4 (1918), No, 1, pp, 26-29), — ^A discussion of the hospital metabolic 
laboratory, with reference to the advantages it offers to persons interested in 
hospital dietetics. 

ANIMAL PEODXJCTION. 

Analysis of feeding stuffs, B. E. Cubby and T. O. Smith (New Hampshire 
Sta, Bui, 187 (1918), pp, 20), — Report is made on 288 samples of feeding stuffs 
collected during the 1918 inspection. Proximate analyses — ^mostly without crude 
fiber determinations — are reported of wheat bran, middlings, shorts, red dog, 
wheat mixed feed, corn gluten feed, hominy feed, oat feed, oat hulls, barley 
screenings, linseed meal, ground oil cake, cottonseed meal, cottonseed feed, 
peanut oil meal, unhulled peanut oil feed, peanut meal and hulls, dried beet 
pulp, alfalfa meal, meat scrap, and numerous proprietary stock feeds, calf 
meals, and poultry feeds. A compilation of the manufacturers’ statements as 
to the ingredients in a number of these proprietary feeds is also given. 

Cattle feeding.—XIV, Winter steer feeding, 1917-18, J, H. Skxnneb and 
0. G. Stabb (Indiana Sta, Bui, 220 (1918), pp, 26, fig, 1; popular ed,, pp, 7, fig, 
1).— To make a further study of limit^ com rations for fattening cattle in 
continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 88, p. 878), and to compare 
the feeding value of silage made from com and soy beans with that of ordinary 
com sUage, 69 two«year-old steers divided into 7 lots were included In a 120- 
day feeding trial beginning Ilecemher 18, 1917. Lot 4 was given what was 
ocHosidered a medium corn ratiou, 12 ibs. pmr head daily except during the 
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first few weeks. Lot 8 received half this amount, lot 2 no com, and lot 1 
com only during the last third of the trial. In addition these animals received 
cottonseed meal (2.5 lbs. per 1,000 lbs. live weight, daily), good corn silage, 
and clover hay. The 3 other lots were kept on a medium corn ration. Two 
were fed corn-and-soy bean silage, and the third corn silage. The latter lot 
and one of the mixed-sllage lots received no concentrates other than shelled 
corn. As to the character of the mixed silage, the following remark is made : 
“ The corn and soy beans were grown separately and the two crops were mixed 
at the cutter in the proportion of two parts by weight of green com and one 
part green soy beans. The corn used was similar in yield and stage of 
maturity to that used for the straight corn silage. The soy beans were still 
green, no pods having turned brown, Ibut the beans were well formed In the 
pods and the leaves were turning yellow.’* 

The results are summarized in the following table: 

Testa of com ration^ hind of silaffe, and use of protein supplements in steer 

feeding. 


Lot. 

Avnragc 

daijy 

rorn 

ration. 

Initial 
weight 
per head. 

Average 
dally 
gain i^r 
head. 

Feed consumed par pound of gain. 

Estl- 
mated 
selling 
price per 
hundred. 

Profit per 
head ex- 
cluding 
pork. 

Com. 

Cotton- 

seed 

meal 

Com 

silage 

Mixed 

silage. 

Clover 

hay. 


Lbit. 

U8. 

Lh8. 

Lh8. 

Lb9. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 



1 

*4. 15 

1.050 1 

1.77 

2.34 

1.68 

26.8 

1 V HVW 

2.26 

114.85 

134.62 

2 



1.66 


1.69 

32.6 


2. 53 

14.65 

35.^ 


5.42 

1,046 

1.87 

iio 

1.52 

24.4 

1 i MM 

2.48 

14.85 

32.88 

4 

10.73 

1.047 

2.40 

4.48 

1.21 

16.0 

1 • lUU 

1.79 

15.35 

39.85 

5 

10. 73 


2,30 

4.66 

1.26 


17.0 

1.96 

16.25 

36.02 

6 

11.06 

1,042 

1.92 

6.07 



19.1 

2.26 

14. 35 

26 86 

7 

11.65 

1,044 

1.79 

6.50 


20.7 


2.38 

14.65 

2?! 44 


> Received no corn first 80 days. 


Com was charged at $1,12 per bushel and cottonseed meal at $58.50, clover 
hay $25, and both kinds of silage $7.50 a ton. At these prices lot 2 produced 
a pound of gain most cheaply and lot 4 next, but owing to low total gains and 
decreased finish, lot 2 was not as profitable as lot 4.' A table gives the neces- 
sary selling prices per hundred pounds of lots 1 to 4 under changing corn 
'prices. In this table the price of a ton of silage is put at $1 more than five 
times the cost of a bushel of com. 

No^conclusive differences were found between the two kinds of silage. Com- 
paring lots 4 and 5 with lots 7 and 6, respectively, it appears that the omission 
of a protein supplement decreased the economy of gain, the finish of the animals, 
and the profits per head. 

Hogs ran with each lot and the data on pork produced, grain consumed by the 
hogs, and the profits from pork are included. Since varied amounts of corn 
were given the hogs of different lots and In some cases shorts and tankage, 
exact comparison of the lots with respect to amounts of pork can not be made. 

Cattle feeding investigations (Kansas Sta, Rpt 1918^ pp, 40 - 4 : 8 ). — Continu- 
ing past practice <E. S. R., 40, p. 869) calves from the Fort Hays substation 
were fattened for baby beef at Manhattan during the winter. Five lots, each 
consisting of 6 steers and 4 spayed heifers, were fed for five months. The 
check lot received the following approximate daily ration : Shelled corn 10 lbs., 
linseed meal 1.7 lbs., immature corn and Elafir com silage 10 lbs., and alfalfa 
hay 4.5 lbs. ; the others, some variant of this. A ration in which the com was 
ground produced sUghfiy greater i^ins and more finish than the dieck ration 
and the added profit more than offset the cost of grinding. A lot receiving 
cottonseed meal Instead of linseed meal showed inferior finlshi althooid^ the 
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gains were only Slightly decreased. “ Until the end of the thli*d month the 
calves receiving cottonseed meal had gained more than any other lot and showed 
as nmch finish, hut from that time on cottonseed meal did not seem to stimulate 
the appetite as did linseed meal with the result that they would not eat as 
much feed and could not make the gains.” 

A lot receiving no silage, bat nearly doubling the alfalfa consumption of the 
check lot, made the least profit per calf of any lot, due partly to the difference 
In prices charged for alfalfa and silage, and partly*to lower gains. A lot re- 
ceiving neither silage nor supplement but over twice the check ration of alfalfa 
made the slowest gains of any lot and next to the lowest profits. 

The utiZiaation of Yucca for the ma^tenance of cattle, J. M. Jones and 
A, B* OoNNEB (Tea?a3 Sta, BuL W {1918), pp. 5-2S, figs. 9 ). — ^This bulletin In- 
cludes descriptions of nine species of plants of the Yucca family occurring on 
the southwestern cattle ranges in large enough numbers to be of importance 
as emergency feed for cattle, proximate chemical analyses made at the Texas 
and -New Mexico Stations of the heads, stems, leaves, etc., of soapweed (F. 
elata), Spanish dagger (T. m-acrocarpa) , bear grass (F. glauca), and sotol 
{Dasylirion sp.), statements as to successful methods of cutting and feeding 
the material, particularly those developed on the Jornada Range Reserve ( 15. S. 
R., 40, p. 471), and a reprint of a press bulletin account of feeding experiments 
with Yucca and sotol at the New Mexico Station, since reported in greater detail 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 277). 

Sheep feeding. — ^VIH, Fattening western lambs, 1917-18, J. H. Sktnner 
and C. G. Stabb {Indiana Sta. Bui. 221 {1918), pp. 20; popular ed., pp. 7, fig. 1 ). — 
To study (1) the effect of shearing lambs a short time before marketing, (2) 
the possibility of confining grain feeding to the end of the fattening period, 
(8) the use of hominy feed as a substitute for corn, and (4) the value of Hn- 
*seed meai as a protein supplement, as well as to secure data in addition to 
those reported In the preceding number of this series (B. S. R., 88, p. 670) on 
soy beans as a protein supplement, and the effect of restricting the dry rough- 
age and increasing the silage, 7 lots of 25 lambs and one of 24 lambs were fed 
for 90 days beginning October 28, 1917. The check lot received shelled corn 
and cottonseed meal (7:1), with corn silage and clover hay twice dally, and 
was sold unshorn. The modifications of this treatment accorded the other lots 
and the more Important results secured are shown in the following table. Grain * 
and supplement were fed mixed in the same proportions to all except the lot 
with initial no-grain period which always received its cottonseed meal (0.25 
lb. per head per fiay) with the silage. During the first few days all the lambs, 
barring those in the last named lot, were given a certain amount of oats, total- 
ing about 11 lbs. per head, to accustom them to grain feeding. 

Results of a 90-day lamb feeding trial. 


hot. 

Vsrlation in trestment. 

Initial 

weiiOit 

per 

kSad. 

Average 

daily 

feed cansmned per pound o! 
gain. 

Prom 

orlon 

per 

head. 

Grain. 

Supple- 

ment. 

Silage. 

Hay. 

7 

2 

t 

4 

f 

1 

■ 

GhM^iot 

Otipp0aah«r75days 



ILiaiaid m nmolcattieift.... 

LU. 

55.9 

66.2 

56.0 

56.0 

56.8 

66.2 

56.0 

56.0 

U. 

0.281 

.238 

.281 

.278 

.288 

.280 

.231 

.260 

Lh8. 

2.97 
8.51 

2.98 
2.45 

lU 

Lb. 

.62 

.52 

.81 

:g: 

;.64| 

.57 

Lht. 

&46 

6.27 

5.20 

6.84 

5.88 

5.52 

a50 

7.15 

Lbt. 

2.28 

2.70 

2.27 

2.69 

2.26 

2.29 

+10.10 

- 1.19 
+ .23 
+ .06 
+ .29 
+ .08 

- .40 

- .10 
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Owing to market conditions current at the time, these feeding operations 
wmre eondncted without margin. The selling price assigned the check lot was 
$17 per hundred pounds. The low average gains of the clipped lambs resulted 
directly from decreased consumption of silage following shearing; they were 
greatly discriminated against in selling. 

In spite of the fact that com was charged at 2 cts. and hominy feed at 3 cts. 
a pound, the lambs fed the latter showed greater profit due to more economical 
gains and an increased SblUng price of 10 cts. a hundred. Part-time grain 
feeding resulted in a feed cost lower than the check lot by about 12 cts. a 
head, but the smaller gains and a 15-ct decrease per hundred in selling price 
produced less profit. ^ 

Linseed meal and ground soy beans were each charged at $60 per ton as 
against $53.50, the purchase price of cottonseed meal. Soy beans were iden- 
tical with the latter In feeding value, and the selling prices of the two lots 
were the same. The difference in profits reflects the difference in cost of feeds. 
The increased profit from the linseed meal lot was due partly to an added 
selling price of 25 cts. per hundred and partly to more economical gains. 

Clover hay was valued at $25 and corn silage at $7.50 per ton, but neither 
the feeding of hay evei*y fifth day only, thereby cutting the consumption In 
half, nor the complete elimination of hay after the animals were on full 
feed was profitable, becRu^e of reduced gains. 

Feeding western lambs {Kansda 8ta. Rpt, J918f pp. 4S )» — Five lots of 60 

lambs each were fed for 60 days during January and Pebniiiry, 1918. Com- 
parisons were made between shelled com and whole Kafir corn, alfalfa hay 
and sweet clover hay, silage and no silage. One lot was crowded. Results 
from the others are summarized as follows: 

Results of a 60‘day lamh feeding experiment, ^ • 


Lot 

Kind oS grain and hay fed. 

Initial 

weight 

per 

head. 

Average 

daUy 

gain 

per 

head. 

Feed consumed per 
poond gain. 

1 

Feed 
cost ! 
per 
pound 
of 
gain. 

Profit 
or lass 

Market 

B 

Grain. 

i ^ 

Hay. 

1 . 

Silage. 

per 

lamb. 

grade. 

B 

■ 

Com, alfalfa 

61.2 

Lb. 

0.44 

Lbs, 

3.2 

Lbs. 

4.0 

Lbs, 

Cts. 

14.6 

4-10.40 
+ ,02 ! 

Prime. 

Kn 

Com, sweet clover 

61.2 

.37 

3.7 

2.7 

2.2 

15.2 

Choice. 


Com, alfalfa 

00.4 1 

.39 

3.5 

2.4 

2.1 

14.4 

4- .23 

Do. 

■ll 

Kafir com, alfalfa 

59.9 

.41 

3.4 

4.2 



- .60 

Good. 


The following prices were charged for feeds: Corn 3 cts. and Kafir corn 3.5 
cts. per pound, hay $25 and silage $8 per ton. It is computed that tlie value 
of Kafir corn as feed for lambs was only 2i) cts. per pound, while corn in 
lot 16 was worth nearly 3.5 cts. 

Froduetion of goats on far western ranges, W. U. Chaplins {V, fif. Dept, 
Agr, Bui 743 (1313), pp. 3$, pis, 13, figs, 3).— A number of problems associated 
with range goats are considered In some detail, particularly >vith reference to 
(1) character of the range, <2) methods of management that will insure 
profits from goats without interference with sheep and cattle raising, timber 
reproduction, watershed protection, or other uses of the range, and (8) increas- 
ing the amount of mohair and goat meat by reducing death losses and by exer- 
cising i^reater care In the selection and management of the herd. The publi- 
cation constitutes a general treatise on the management of goats on the range. 
125597*— 10 6 
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The utiliEation of trrigrated l^eld crops for hog: pasttirin|r» Fasribll 

(XJ. S, Dept, Aqt, Bui, iS2 (1919), pp 37, ftg$, d).^Thls bulletin review^ 140 
tests with hogs on irrigated pastures, Involving a total of 8,795 animals, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry on vaHous western reclamation pro- 
jects. Most of these tests were made during the years Indicated at experi- 
mental farms on (1) the North Platte project at Scottsbluff, Nebr. (1918- 
1916) ; (2) the Huntley, Mont, project (1913-1916) ; (3) the Belle Fourche, 
S. Dak. project (1914-1916) ; and (4) the Truckee-Cafson, Nev. project (1915- 
1918). Less comprehensive exx)erlments at the experimental farms of the 
Umatilla, Dreg, and Yuma, Ariz. projects are also reported. Practically all 
the tests conducted on the experimental arms have been previously noted 
from the annual rei>orts of each farm and a summary of the Scottsbluff results 
tlirough 1915 has been published separately (B. S, R., 86, p. 767). Additional 
details of the tests are given in the present compilation and in some cases dif- 
ferent and, presumably, revised data. The other tests summarized were con- 
ducted in cooperation with farmers located on the North Platte, Tleton, Un- 
compahgre, Boise, and Minidoka projects. 

Pasturing alfalfa without supplementary feed seldom proved satisfactory. 
Hogs on alfalfa pasture with a 2 per cent grain ration produced about 2,500 lbs. of 
pork per acre In a season and consumed from 2.5 to 8 lbs. of grain per pound 
of gain, 

“The feeding values of com, barley, shorts, and milo Fmalzel as supple- 
ments to alfalfa pasture diifer from one another so little that the choice among 
these supplements should depend on prices, cultural adaptability, and general 
economic conditions. When the grain supplement is to be produced by the 
swine grower, preference usually should be given to corn, barley, and the 
grain sorghums, depending on the adaptability of each of these crops to local 
conditions In each Instance. 

“An acre of good alfalfa pasture supplemented with as much as a 2 per cent 
ration of grain has an average hog-carrying capacity of about 2,500 lbs. of live 
weight for the growing season. Carrying capacity increases rapidly with In- 
creased grain allowance, and it varies somewhat during the growing season 
with tlie rate of crop growth. 

“An acre of good alfalfa pasture, if supplemented with a 2 per cent ration of 
corn or barley, will support 6 to 8 sows and 50 to 70 suckling spring pigs for a 
period of about 60 days In early summer, during which time the pigs should 
gain 25 to 30 lbs. each. At the close of this period the pigs should be ready to go 
into alfalfa pasture by themselves for the remainder of the growing season. 
The few tests so far conducted indicate that white sweet clover is not to be re- 
garded as a rival of alfalfa as hog pasture. 

“The gains made in the tests of hogging corn reported in this bulletin 
ranged from 183 to 1,048 lbs. jmr acre of com when no supplementary feed 
was given and from 335 to 1,377 lbs. per acre where the corn was supplemented. 
It is estimated that in these tests an average of about 450 lbs. of corn was 
required to produce 100 lbs. of gain when no supplement was used, as com^ 
pared with an average of 409 lbs. when the corn was supplemented with tank- 
age, late alfalfa pasture, or rape. Alfalfa pasture Is to be preferred as a supple- 
ment to corn In hogging oif enterprises on irrigated lands because of its cheap- 
ness and reliability. 

The tests reported show that field peas have a high value as an irrigated 
crop to be hogged off. The gains in live weight per acre of peas In 17 tests 
ranged from 250 to 949 lbs., averaging in the neighborhood of 600 Ihs. These 
results compare not unfavorably with those obtained by hogging corn, when the 
costs of production of these crops are considered*^* 
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[Veedixiir mpwrimmtB with swiM] J. M. Huntkb (New Jersey Bias, Bpt, 
1917 , pp. 107 -^ 121 ), — Summaries of 4 swine feeding experiments are presented, 
mostly la continuation of work previously noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 777). 

A .comparison of self-feeding and band-feeding of concentrates when forage 
crops were also fed was made with two groups of 24 weanling pigs, averaging 
49 Iba in weight, from June 14 to October 1, 1916. Bach group was divided into 
4 equal lots, treated similarly. One group had free choice of shelled com, wheat 
middlings, and tankage (69 per cent), the other was fed a 2 per cent ration 
made up of tliese feeds in proportions that varied somewhat from lot to lot* 
The self-fed group made a total average gain per pig of 106 lbs. at a cost per 
pound of 3.2 lbs. of feed* The hand-fed group gained only 70.4 lbs. per pig 
and consumed 1.3 lbs. of feed per poudh of gain. There were considerable dif- 
ferences between lots within a group. On October 2, when the forage season 
was over, certain pigs of both groups that had not attained a weight of 200 
lbs. were given free choice of corn and tankage. By December 12, the contin- 
uously self-fed pigs averaged 66.6 lbs. increased weight and had consumed 5.2 
lbs. of feed per pound of gain. The pigs previously hand-fed had gained an 
average of 41.25 lbs. by the same date at a cost of 7.5 lbs. of feed per pound 
of gain. 

A second trial with blackstrap molasses as a substitute in whole or in part 
for corn in a ration for brood sows Is reported* 4 lots of 6 sows, 2 to 4^ years 
old, being used. The lots fed com meal and molasses and hominy feed and 
molasses did about as well as the lot fed corn without molasses. A lot not re- 
ceiving any com but a larger amount of molasses and with the proportions of 
other feeding stuffs altered to secure the same nutritive ratio and the same 
amount of digestible nutrients In the rations, gained at a much slower rate, 
and showed a tendency to scour. 

A single test with 7 sows and their pigs seems to indicate that young growing 
pigs can not make satisfactory gains when fed out of doors during the wdnter 
and housed in an A-shaped colony house. 

Forty fall pigs averaging 42 lbs. in weight w^ere divided Into 4 equal lots for 
a test of fattening rations fed free choice. Apparently the length of trial 
varied in the different lots, and the exact basis of comparison is not altogether 
evident. In the order of Increasing time estimated as necessary for the pigs 
to attain a weight of about 2(X) lbs., the rations tested ranked as follows: 
(1) Shelled corn, wheat middlings, tankage, and skim milk, (2) corn, mid- 
dlings, and tankage, (8) com and tankage, and (4) corn, middlings, tankage, 
and ground alfalfa. The low average gains on the last-named rations are at- 
tributed partly to the influence of a single pig that remained stunted throughout, 
‘*yet the fact remains that ground alfalfa is not relished by young fattening 
pigs having access to the self-feeder containing the above-mentioned feeds. 
When 2 lbs. of ground alfalfa Is all that pigs at 100 to 150 lbs. will consume 
per day it is not likely that such a small amount would effect any considerable 
saving or tend to cheapen the ration. It may be possible that ground alfalfa 
lessens the appetites of pigs on the self-feeders.** 

[Hineral nutrients and com in swine feeding] (Kansas Sta. Upt, 1918, pp. 
15-17).— The two lines of work already noted (E, S. R., 40, p. 371) have been 
continued. 

Study of the InAuence of low-ash rations on pregnant sows was made with 14 
animals, 10 being survivors of the preceding year*s work. Bight sows fed 
ground com alone with either tap or distilled water produced 14 dead pigs 
and 89 living onee, of which onl3^ 6 lived for 2 montha Three sows fed com, 
com iduten meal, and blood meal produced 21 dead pigs and no living ones. 
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Three sows fed com, shorts* aad tankage produced 1 dead pUr >nd 21 liTtng 
ones, all still alive at weaning, 60 days afterwards. 

Study of the effect of protein and ash supplements to com in the fattening 
ration was made with 66 Duroo-Jersey pigs weighing at the start about 54 
lbs. a head and divided into lots of 6 eadi. The feeding methods are Judged 
largely by the time necessary for the pigs to gain 150 lbs. Seven lots were 
fed on alfalfa pasture, and 4 in dry lota Of the former, the 8 lots in whi6h 
com was the only concentrate took longest (104 t# 107 days) to attain the 
desired weight. Additional ash had no apparent Indnence. The most rapid 
gains <97 days) were made by a lot in which 6 per cent of the concentrate 
was tankage and which had access to extra mineral nutrients. A lot In 
which shorts and tankage (4 : 1) formed §0 per cent of the grain ration gained 
150 lbs. per head In 99 days. Two self<fed lots, one with com, shorts, and 
tankage and the other with corn, tankage, and additional ash, required 100 
and 101 days, resi)ectlvely. Three of the lots not on pasture received shorts 
and tankage (4: 1) as sui^lement to com. A feeding period of 112 days was 
required for two whose grain rations were 70 and 60 per cent corn, respectively, 
and a period of 105 days for the other in whose ration the proportion of com 
was gradually changed from 40 to 80 per cent. The fourth lot not on pastnre 
had free choice of corn, shorts, and tankage and needed 104 days' feeding. 
Shorts and tankage were consumed approximately in the proportion of 8 : 1 
and formed about 30 per cent of the ration. 

Feeding value of skim milk for swine, H. W. Nobton, jb. (Michigan 8ta* 
Spec. Bui. 92 (1918) ^ pp. 9 ). — This Is an amplification of an earlier study (B. S. 
R., 40, p. 75) of the combined results of numerous swine feeding trials at 
various experiment stations. It is computed that a pound of any of the fW- 
lowing-named supplements would replace the designated amount of grain: 

» Skim milk 0.28 lb., tankage 2.53 lbs., middlings 1.05 lbs., linseed meal 2.62 lbs., 
and soy-6ean meal 3 lbs. A table gives the change in money value for swine 
feeding of skim milk as the prices of the other supplements vary. Buttermilk 
is considered to be equal in feeding value to skim milk, and whey about half as 
efiicient. 

An experiment comparing velvet bean meal, tankage, and soy bean meal 
as supplements to.com meal in feeding hogs, E. S. Goon and L. B. Mann 
(Kentucky 8ta. Circ. 20 (1918), pp. 4)* — A lot of 8 Duroc- Jersey and Berkshire 
shotes, each weighing originally about 125 lbs., was fed on corn meal and velvet 
beamand^hull meal (5:1), another on corn meal and tankage (9:1), and a 
third on com meal and soy bean meal (7:1), for 89 days. The average dally 
gains were, respectively, 0.8, 1.52, and 1.42 lbs, per pig, and the corre^ondlng 
amounts of feed consumed per pound of gain were 6.5, 4.2, and 4.5 lbs. Al- 
though the velvet beans were much cheaper than tankage or soy beans, they were 
fed at a distinct loss. The velvet bean ration had a wider nutritive ratio than 
the others, but it was impracticable to increase the proportion of velvet beans 
since the mixture as it stood was unpalatable, due presumably to the high crude 
fiber content It is suggested that a velvet bean meal made trcm the kernels 
only would be a more useful feeding stuff to place ou the market The value 
of soy beans as a supplement to com is pointed out, and analyses bf velvet 
bean meal and tankage are reported. 

Inheritance investigations in swine (Kansas 8ta. Rpt. 1918, pp, 4^, 48 ). — 
The following results are claimed from cross breeding experiments with swine* 
the details not being given: (1) Wide forehead (Berkshire) dominant to me- 
dium foiH^bead (Duroc-Jersey) and to narrow forehead (TatnWc^, wild hog), 
(2) straight face (Tamworth, wild hog) dominant to diidi (Bedcshire), (8) 
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long face (lAmirorlli) eompletely dominant to short face (Berkshire), and 
(4) erect ear (BertaOilre) dominant to drooping ear (Duroc- Jersey). 

B:ii^)erimental work [with poultry] H. R. Lawis (Neio Jersep Stas, Ept. 
pp, 1SS^I7S, ftff. 1).— The fhllowing researdi projects with poultry are 
bHedy outlined but without the presentation of results other than general prog- 
ress reports siinilar to those previously noted (Kl« S. K., 89, pp. 780, 781). 
Distribution and inheritance of fecundity, Inheritance of plumage color, vari- 
ation and Inheritance of Sggshell color, sequence of sex, strain test of Single 
Comb White Leghorns, nutrition studies with concentrates of animal origin, 
effect of time of hatching upon the molt and seasonal distribution of egg pro- 
duction, the elaboration of growth and, production standards, and the home pres- 
ervation of eggs. A section on the amount and causes of embryo mortality pre- 
sents detailed results which have been previously noted from another source 
(®. S. R., 38. p. 876). 

A survey of 14 of the large commercial poultry breeding farms in New Jersey 
during the year 1916-16 is reported. These farms apparently did not form 
part of a larger survey with which the author was connected (E. S. R., 40, 
p. 570). The labor incomes of farms maintaining less than 1,000 birds averaged 
$660, of those maintaining 1,000 to 2,000 birds, $8,191, and of those with more 
than 2,000 birds, $9,606. The annual production per bird for the three classes 
of farms were, respectively, 184, 145, and 125 eggs. 

A study is undertaken of the errors incident to the use of production records 
of pens of laying birds in experimental work. Data are presented showing how 
differences between groups due to Inherent differences in capacity might be 
attributed to the experimental procedure. A numerical method differing con- 
siderably from usual statistical practice is proposed for the correction of such 
errors. It is also suggested that many errors could be avoided by doing the 
experimental work with second-year birds, assignments to lots being bqsed upon 
the trap nest records of the pullet year. 

A tabulation is presented by months during the year 1916-17 of prices of eggs 
and market fowl in New York City. To some extent this is a continuation of 
data previously furnished by the author (B. S. R., 38, p. 373). 

Effect of certain grain rations on the growth of the White Leghorn chick, 
G. D. Bucknee, E. H. No^ijlxt, R. H. Wilkins, and J. H. Kastlk {Jour, Agr, 
Research [U. 8.], 16 (1919) , No. 18, pp. S05S11, pi. 1), — Some unexplained 
results from feeding grain mixtures containing soy beans to growing White 
Leghorn chicks at the Kentucky Experiment Station are reported. The experi- 
ments originated from an observation that 1-day-old chicks failed to grow 
when fed ground soy beans and ground oats (1:2), protein-free milk, sprouted 
oats, cabbage leaves, grit, oyster shell, and sour skim milk. 

A group of 11 chicks fed equal parts of soy beans, oats, wheat, shipstuff, sun- 
flower seed, and cracked com, with the addition of some skim milk, sprouted 
oats, shredded cabbage, grit, and oyster shell, grew from an average weight of 
48 gm. to 490 gm. in 9 weeks, approximately a normal growth, but the animals 
were subnormal in vigor. Two died during this period. A similar group of 
12 chidts were fed at the same time on the same ration except that the grain 
had been baked at 420* F. Eight died in 9 weeks, but the average weight 
of the survivors was 566 gm. 

In a mcsre elaborate experiment 8 lots of 60 chicks each were used. The con- 
trol (m 9) received the so-called Ckimell ration (E. S. R., 29, p. 278) and at- 
tained an avei^e weight of 1.86 kg. (8 lbs.) at the end of 28 weeks. Lot 1 
was fed ^e growth-promoting high-tysin ration previously studied by three of 
the auUmrs (E. H. B., 84« 871) with the addition of soy beans in the mash 
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and scratch* The chicks averaged 1.24 kg. at 28 WBeta and the cockerels par- 
ticularly were consistently somewhat less vigorous than the controls. Secondary 
sexual characters and sexual Instincts developed normally. Lot 2 had access 
to dry mash of ground barley, rice, hominy, and oats (In eQUal parts), and was 
given a scratch of barley, rice, and hominy. Bnou^ butter fat and gluten 
flour were added to the mash and scratch to make them equal In protein and 
fat content to the mash and scratch fed lot 1. Once a day a wet mash com- 
posed of the grain mixture and protein-free milk wim fed. This lot made much 
less than normal growth, the average weight at 28 weeks being only 809 gm. 
The external sexual characteristics were rudimentary and the feather tracts 
were not properly developed. Only 19 survived the 28 weeks. ** The chicks of 
lot 2 seemed to have a good appetite, and while th^ ate with apparent 
avidity, yet they always seemed to be in search of something in their feed which 
they could not find* Regarding their ration, it will be seen tliat It Is satis- 
factory with respect to every necessary dietary factor except tbo quality of 
protein. We are unable at this time to show wherein these proteins are lim- 
ited, but hope to be able to prove this by eiq;>erlments which are now In 
progress.” 

Protective feeds for poultry, H. R. Ijrwis (New Jersey Stas.^ Hints to PouJr 
trymen, 7 (1919), No. 7, pp. 4 )* — Average weights in successive weeks until the 
twenty-fourth after hatching are given for two groups of chicks, one grown at 
New Brunswick, N. J., under customary “normal” conditions without milk 
products in the diet, the other at Vineland, N. J., for contest purposes, with 
dried buttermilk in the mash, infertile incubator eggs to eat, fluid buttermilk 
to drink, and an alfalfa pasture as range. Breeds of the American class and 
Leghorns are treated separately In each group. 

The Vineland chicks in both cases made distinctly the better growth, were 
for a considerable period during the second and third months at least 50 per 
cent heavier than the New Brunswick chicks, and attained the last recorded 
weights of the latter about a month earlier. The success of the Vineland group 
is attributed to the generous supply of vitamins In their feed. Poultrymen are 
advised to consider recent discoveries as to the dietary needs of growing ani- 
mals. 

[Inheritance of color In Andalusian fowl} (Kansas 8ta. Rpt. 1918, p. 45 ), — 
It is stated that further study of the genetics of Andalusian blue in continuation 
of work already noted (E. S. R., 89, p. 877) makes it desirable to postulate a 
fourth factor for feather color, namely, a factor responsible for black lacing on 
the contour feathers. 

Improvement and conservation of farm poultry (Kansas 8ta, Kpt. 1918, pp, 
48-45, fiff* i). — ^The annual egg records of mongrel pullets and of their pullet 
descendants after three generations of top crossing with pure-bred males are 
comf)ared. The records of Barred Plymouth Rock grades averaged 207.8 eggs, 
of Single Comb White Leghorn grades 198 eggs, and of White Orpington grades 
111.25 eggs. The average records of the great granddams were 104.6, 74.6. and 
128,5 eggs, respectively. A check lot of mongrels not crossed with improved 
stock increased their average record in three years from 101.7 to 129.6 eggs. 

The /Vineland international egg-laying and breeding contest^ H. E. Lewis 
(New Jersey 8tas. Rpt, 1917, pp, 177-184, 185-187).— This Is a statement of the 
first year’s results of the Vineland contest, presenting certain material not given 
in a previously noted publication (B. S. R., 88, p. 677), including the Individual 
annual egg records of the 10 hens in each of the 100 pens. 

Eeport of the second (yearling) year of the Vineliilid International egg- 
laying and breeding contest, R. B. Hawnas (Neio Jfrsey Points to PoiO- 
trymen, 7 (1919), No, 4, pp, 4 ), — Tbla is a preliminary report Of the second year 
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of a three-year contest. A similar report of the first year has been noted (B. 
8. R., 38, p. 677). A list of 89 pens classified as to breeds is given, together with 
the egg production of each pen during both years and the name of the exhibitor. 
General notes on feeds consumed, mortality, hatching, and brooding are in- 
cluded. “ The data obtained this year show that a hen eats practically as much 
feed as does a pullet, but she requires a different balancing of the food mate- 
rials to maintain a high production, requiring nearly twice as much mash, the 
real egg food, as grain.’* 

The ratio of weight of eggs to weight of feed was 1 : 4.35 In ttie case of Leg- 
horns and 1 : 5.65 in the case of the heavy breeds (Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
and Rhode Island Reds). ^ 

Lessons to be learned by keeping records, V. G. Aubey {New Jersey Stas,, 
Hints to Poultrymen, 7 {i919), No, 5, pp, 4).— Tabulations are given by months 
of the average results secured by 32 poultrymen who by agreement handled their 
flocks for a year substantially according to the methods advocated by the station. 
Data on amounts and costs of feeds, production percentage, prices received for 
eggs, and profits are included. It Is thought that these figures provide a normal 
standard whereby any poultrymau who keeps records can discover whether he 
is securing satisfactory returns from his efforts. 

The incubator egg, R. R. Hannas (New Jersey Stas., Hints to Pbultrymen, 
7 (1919), No, 6, pp, 4). — ^Directions are given for caring for eggs before and 
during incubation. The importance of individual differences In hens with re- 
spect to hatching percentage of their eggs is recognized. 

Marketing of dressed poultry (Kansas 8ta, Rpt. 1918, p. 46). — Progress in 
this investigation during the year, In continuation of work previously noted 
(E, S. U., 40, p. 372), is said to warrant the following conclusions: 

“ (1) Quantitative bacteriological determinations are not an index to spoilage. 
(2) The most Important accumulations of bacteria are in the intestinal traot 
and the skin. There is evidence that the skin fiora plays a more important 
rOle than was formerly considered. (3) The intestinal tract gives rise to bad 
odors and volatile products most rapidly ; the liver next, the skin next, if kept 
moist, and the muscles last. Nothing has been found to keep down the devel- 
opment of bad odors without injuring the appearance and texture of the 
skin,” 

DAIRY rARMING---DAIRYING. 

Winter rations for dairy heifers, O. H. Eckijbcs (Missouri Sta, Bui, 158 
(1918), pp. S-54f flye. 16). — ^Thls bulletin compares 15 rations with reference to 
their value and economy in promoting growth of dairy heifers during the winter 
months, and Is based upon 76 Individual feed and growth records of heifers. 
Seventeen of the animals were Included In the light-fed group of heifers form- 
ing a part of a previous investigation (E. S. R., 34, p. 378). The others were 
used in a series of feeding experiments conducted annually each winter from 
1913-14 to 1917-18 and not hitherto reported in detail. Of the total number of 
heifers, 31 were Jerseys, 34 Holsteins, and 9 Ayrshires. One of the Jerseys 
and one of the Holsteins were used two seasons. For each of these animals 
the following data are phbUshed : Age at the beginning of winter feeding, the 
average daily consumption of each feeding stuff offered, the digestible crude 
protein, and the net available energy of the dally rations (based respectively 
upon the avetage figures published by Henry and Morrison and by Armsby), 
the initial weight and l^ght at withers, tlie normal weight and height for 
animals of the satne breed and age, the dally gain in weight, the total gain in 
height, and the gains hi weight and h^h^t to be exited of similar heifers 
under nertnhi condltloiii* The Jerseys ygried in age at the start from 6 to 
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20 months, the Holsteins from 7 to 21 months, aii<2l the Ayrshlres from 0 to 
15 months. The feeding perlo<lB were mostly 6 months. The data on normal 
growth are taken from those accumulated at Ihe Missouri Station; they are 
stlU inccmi£dete for animals approaching maturity and have been published 
only In part (E. S. R., 40, p. 877). Dldicultles artkng from dllferences in age 
and condition were largely overcome by using these normal figures as the basis 
of comparison. 

The combinations of feeding stuffs compared include (1) alfalfa hay alone, 
(2) alfalfa and silage, (8) alfalfa and corn, (4) clover hay and corn, (6) 
silage, alfalfa, and corn, (6) silage, timothy hay, and corn, <7) silage, corn, and 
cotonseed meal, and (8) silage, timothy, com, and cottonseed meal. A variety 
of different proportions of grain and rougbage were tested. It was found that 
animals fed a ration which resulted in heavy gain during the winter made only 
small gains the following summer on pasture. When the winter ration was so 
meager that the animals were low in vitality in the spring fairly large gains 
were produced on summer pasture, but in most cases they were not large 
enough to compensate for the small winter gain. Neither extreme in winter 
feeding is considered economical. The best results, It is held, follow a winter 
ration that keeps the animal in moderate flesh and produces growth as nearly 
normal as possible. It was found that normal growth may be obtained from 
rations furnishing considerably less proiSin than that prescribed by the Wolff* 
I^hmann standard. 

Of the 17 heifers wintered on alfalfa alone, only 2, both rather mature, made 
a gain in weight equal to normal. Although alfalfa is probably the most 
palatable roughage used for cattle in this country and the quality fed was of 
the highest, still animals did not consume enough to supply sufiflclent energy to 
allow for a greater growth.'' 

# The 15 heifers fed both silage and alfalfa made better gains than those fed 
alfalfa alone. The best gains occurred when both roughages were fed at will. 
On this ration animals more than 9 months old made practically normal 
gains. They consumed the silage and alfalfa in the proportion of 2 : 1. Younger 
calves needed grain In addition In order to grow normally. 

''The most satisfactory ration of all those tried was silage at will, legume 
hay limited to about 6 lbs. daily, and 2 lbs. of corn daily. On this ration heifers 
of all ages thrived and made gains somewhat above the normal. 

" Fair results may be obtained from silage alone for roughage, if legume hay 
is not available. In this case about 2 lbs. of concentrates should be supplied 
daily, of which one-half should be a high protein feed such as linseed or cotton- 
seed meal, the remainder corn, or other grains if the cost is less a pound than 
for corn.” The animals made better gains and seemed to be more contented if 
about 2 lbs. of timothy hay per day was added to a ration of silage and grain. 

Alfalfa or clover hay fed at will with 2 or 3 lbs. of corn daily made a satis- 
factory ration for heifers of any age from 6 months to within a few weeks of 
freshening. 

It is considered best to continue feeding grain to all heifers for a few months 
after the cessation of milk feeding. At a later age they can be fed exclusively on 
roughage if necessary without greatly retarding their growth^ It appears that 
Holsteins are able to make more nearly normal gains on a ration composed 
mostly of roughage than are Jerseys. 

Dairy cattle feeding experiments^ P. V. Ewino, J. W* BinawaT, and W. A. 
Doubt (Terras Stu, Bui 2S8 (1918), pp. 5-14).~>Beattlt8 of two studies are 

1. VpMmBeed imal s. peanut feed for nUlk produetim <pp. Two lots 

of 6 cows tuch were fed alternately by the reversal iiM^had durliig four 8*week 
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periada m two grain rationfl* <x»ni chop an4 peanut feed (1:1) and corn diop 
and cottonseed meal (8:2). The cows when on the peanut ration produced 
178.7 lbs. more milk and 8.85 lbs. more butter fat than they did on the cotton* 
seed meal ration, but owing to the fact that about 50 per cent more protein sup- 
plement was consumed, the increased production was not profitable, since peanut 
feed and cottonseed meal were purchased at almost exactly the same price. 
A third lot of 6 cows fed during the entire 12 weeks on com chc^, peanut 
feed, and cottonseed meal*(6:3:2) produced 583 lbs. of milk and 1.08 lbs. of 
butter fat more than the other cows when on the cottonseed meal ration. The 
third ration is considered the most economical of those tested. In assigning 
the cows to lots, care was taken ** to divide them as equally as possible with 
respect to age, production, size, feeing capacity, stage of lactation, and 
natural productive capacity.” 

Proximate analyses of the samples of peanut feed and cottonseed meal used 
are reported. 

It Is held that under Texas conditions, where proteins are generally cheaper 
than carbohydrates, the proper basis for comparing feeds Is the percentage of 
total digestible nutrients, and not the protein content. 

2. Comparison of methods of preparation of velvet beans for dairy cows 
(pp. 1(>-14). The grain mixture used in this experiment consisted of com bran, 
cottonseed meal, and velvet l>eans (2:1:3), and the roughage of pasture. Each 
of four dlfCerent ways of preparing the beans was tested in rotation with 4 
lots of 3 cows, each lot receiving beans prepared by a particular method for 
20 days. The amount of grain fed in each period was the same. The milk 
produced by the cows when the beans were fed whole totaled 6,337 lbs., when 
the beans were cracked 6,345 lbs., when cracked and soaked in water 6,398 
lbs., and when ground 6,660 lbs. The feeding of cracked beans soaked, and of 
ground beans, was accompanied by an Increase of 7 or 8 lbs. of butter fat , 
The Increase In milk resulting from grinding was about 57 gal. for* a ton of 
beans, which at 40 cts. a gallon is worth $22.80. Since mills will often grind 
the beans for $2.50 a ton, and the grinding can be done on many farms for $5, 
the operation is deemed distinctly profitable. No differences in palatability 
apparently resulted from the various methods of preparation. 

Proximate analyses of the samples of corn bran, cottonseed meal, and velvet 
bean feed used are presented. The milk and butter fat records of each lot by 
5-day intervals are also tabulated. 

Some aspects of the physiology of mammary secretion, R. L. Hnx {Jour. 
Amer, Vet. Med. Assoc., SI (iPi7). No. 5, pp. 64:^54 ). — ^Thls paper repeats to 
some extent data already published (E. S. E., 32, p. 871) showing increased 
milk fiow and fat yield in a goat as the immediate result of pitultrin Injec* 
tions, and includes confirmatory data from three other goats. Milk analyses 
which are published show that pitultrin has no infiuenoe on any of the milk 
solids except the fat. 

An exertional case of milk secretion and its bearing on the theories eon» 
oeming mammary development, R. L. Hnx (Jaur. Dairy 8ci., B {1919), No. 1, 
pp. 19^, ftps. 3).— The case Is described of a doe kid at the Maryland Experi- 
ment Station, which was found to have well-developed mammae and an udder 
full of milk bedfore she was 4 months old. The fluid had the normal composi- 
tion of goat's milk. The animal was milked at Intervals for about 6 montha 
That the lactation differed from a normal post-partum one is Indicated by 
the fact that relative^ kmg Intervals, even 19 days, between milkings did 
not r^ult in cessation of flow. 

**This kid had not rewhed sexual maturity, so any ^eory of mammary 
growth mr milk seeretton Invoiving the ovaries, corpora lutea, fetus, or placmita 
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l8 not applicable. Tbe udder of this kid had not been massaged, sfuckled, or 
treated In any way to stimulate its growth or secretion. It is possible that 
some other of the internal secreting glands hate a prominent part in regulat- 
ing the growth and secretory activity of the mammary glands. There is 
some evidence tas noted above and in another publication of the author (E. S. 
£t., 36, p. 578)] in favor of the theory that the pituitary body (hypophysis 
cerebri) may function in this way.** 

The milk analyses and the author*s theory of <5>lostrum formation are re- 
peated from another paper (E. S. R., 88, p. 780). The literature on the 
physiology of milk secretion is reviewed. 

A new and powerful galactagogrue, p. H. Duncan Y, Med, Jour,, 105 
(1P17), No, 1, pp, 88, 85). — Several cases are cited in which the milk flow of 
the nursing mother (human) was apparently increased by subcutaneous in- 
jection of 1 cc. of her own milk. The statement is made that veterinarians 
have successfully treated cows by similar methods. **Thls treatment should 
be brought to the attention of the cattle raisers, stockmen, farmers, dairymen, 
etc., for if this treatment la Judiciously given it will insure the animal giving 
the maximum amount of milk of which she is capable. . . . The writer sug- 
gests that practically every cow be treated as indicated to Insure her doing her 
duty toward supplying milk.** 

Hilk as a galactagogue, L. S. Falmeb and O. H. Eosxbs (N. Y, Med, Jour,, 
108 (1918), No. 9, pp. 375, 376). — ^The authors have attempted to verify the 
above-noted theory using cows of the Missouri Experiment Station herd. Two 
experiments were performed in which 20 cc. of milk from fresh heavy milking 
cows was Injected subcutaneously on three successive days into the shoulders 
of cows advanced in lactation. The results were entirely negative. In a 
third experiment, after a cow was milked dry 20 cc. of milk was Injected and 
the com; milked again in an hour, when 85 gm. of milk was secured* On the 
previous day the same procedure without injection resulted in 200 gm* of milk. 

Since Duncan's treatment seems to have been most effective in cases of 
sudden cessation of milk flow the authors suggest that the injected milk served 
as a counterdepressant and not as a galactagogue. 

Principles and practice of milk hygiene, L. A Exxin (PhUadelphia: J. B, 
Lippiuoott Co., 1917, pp. 330, figs. iO). — This book is Intended primarily as a 
text for students pursuing a course in milk hygiene. 

The utilization of dairy by-products, E. Kellt (Jour, Dairy 8oi., 8 (1919), 
No. 1, pp. 46-4^). — ^Attention is called to the food lost to the people of the 
United States by the waste of skim milk, buttermilk, and whey, and general 
suggestions made regarding methods of utilization. It appears that only six 
States have laws requiring pasteurization of skim milk and whey destined for 
human consumption. 

The practical cultivation of the green mold (Penicillium glaucum) for 
making blue cheese, R. Ohavastelon (Compt. Rend. Acad. Agn Frmoe, 4 
(1918), No. 18, pp. 55-^-555).— By the method proposed very thin slices of bread 
(wheat or rye) are soaked In a 85 per cent solution of tartaric acid. Inoculated 
on both sides with penicillium spores, kept on screens or straw mats (previously 
sterilized) in a moist atmosphere for a day or two, and then, when colored a 
uniform green, dried in the air and pulverized. Practically nothing is left by 
this time of the original bread and the residue consists almost exclusively of 
spores suitable for use in cheese making. 

The method commonly used by makers of Roquefort cheese is to steep large 
pieces of rye bread in vinegar to which spores have beien added, but this la 
cohfddm^ und^irable aside from the waste of material since acetic add Is not 
so favorable a culture medium for PenlcfUium as ler some other molds. 
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Bnttirmllk eheese^ A. W, itcmNicK (JQwr. Dairy 8ei.f 2 (1919)^ No. 1, pp. 
fiff, i).— The author, working at the Iowa Experiment Station, finds that 
a satisfactory cheese can be made from pasteurized sour cream buttermilk by 
running the heated buttermilk through one of the commercial centrifugal ma- 
chines now available for the extraction of curd from skim milk in the manu- 
facture of cottage cheese. 

The machine consists of a hollow cylinder open at the top except for a rim 
one-eighth of the diameter, supported by a spindle, and inclosed in an iron 
frame. The cui*d lodges under the Hm. The casein content of the whey de- 
pends upon the acidity, temperature of heating, and duration of heating. When 
sour pasteurized buttermilk with a jpaseln percentage of 2.69 was held one hour 
at 170® P. the whey tested 0.286 per cent. When it was held one hour at 140® P. 
the test was 0.819 per cent, and when heated to 170® P. but not held 0.897 per 
cent. The curd had the best grain after tlie buttermilk was held for one hour 
at 140®. Sour pasteurized buttermilk cheese prepared by the centrifugal method 
does not have the disagreeable taste resulting from the customary method of 
neutralization with sodium hydroxld and reacidulatlon with hydrochloric acid. 

It is stated that the centrifugal machine will leave only 0.15 per cent of casein 
In the whey when buttermilk from pasteurized sweet cream is used. Such 
buttermilk held at 95 to 115® F. for an hour after the acidity has reached 0.65 
per cent produces a cheese equal to cottage cheese in flavor and texture. 

The manufacture of condensed milk (So. African Jour. Indus., 1 (1918), 
No. 15, pp. m7-1449 ). — ^The preparation of condensed milk and milk powder is 
outlined. 

VETEBINABY MEDICINE. 

Textbook of meat hygiene, with special consideration of ante-mortem and 
post-mortem inspection of food-producing animals, R. EDxnMAnif, trans. by 
J. R. Mohleb and A. Eichhobn (Philadelphia: Lea d Febiger, 1919, 4^ reu. ed., 
pp. yi+17--472, pis. 5, figs. 161 ). — ^The fourth revised edition of the work pre- 
viously noted (E, S. R., 35, p, 678). 

This work is based on the rules and regulations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the latest regulations under 
Order 211 of this Bureau being incorporated. Throughout the book references 
are made to these regulations, especially with regard to the disposition of 
carcasses. 

Live stock sanitary laws and regulations of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture* Laws regulating the practice of veterinary medicine ([Baltimore]: 
Md. Stale Bd. Agr., 1918, pp. 89).— The text of the laws is here brought 
together. 

Report of the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell University 
for the year 19X7-18, V. A. Moobb (Upt. N. Y. State Vet. Col, 1917-18, pp. 184, 
pis. IX ), — In addition to the report of tlie director of the college and others 
on the work during the year 1917-18, the following papers are presented: 
Researches in the Diseases of Breeding Cattle, by W. L. Williams and C. M. 
Carpenter (pp. Sl-dOS) ; Handling an Outbreak of Calf Scours and Pneumonia, 
by C. M. Carpenter (pp. 109-118) ; The Paranasal or Facial Sinuses of Sheep, 
by G. S. Hopkins (pp. 119-121) ; The Anatomy of the Digestive Tract of Sheep, 
by E. Bunderville (pp. 122-127) ; Foreign Bodies in the Tissues with a Report 
of Six Cases, by S. A. Qoldberg (pp. 128-137) ; Oroklnase and Salivary Diges- 
tion in the Horsey Odw» and Pig, by B* J. Finkelstein (pp. 138-144) ; Certain 
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Aspects of tiie Pathology of Spavin (B. S. E,, 80, p. 086), by S. A. Goldberg 
(Igi. 145-148) ; A Preliminary Eeport on the Urine Analysis of the Dairy Oow, 
by O. m Hayden (pp. 140-165) ; Horeeshoes of Interest to Veterinarians, by H, 
Asmus (pp* 156-168) ; and The Strongylidte Infesting the Horse, by W, A. 
Hagan (pp. 160-179). 

Pirst biennial report of the [Utah] Idve Stock Board for the period end- 
ing November 30, 1918, B. W. Hogoan m au (Bien. Bpt JAve Stock Bd. Utah, 
1 (i0i7-i8), pp. 08). — ^Thls includes a discussion of the occurrence of and work 
with the more important diseases of live stock for the period ended Novend>er 
80, 1918. 

[Diseases of live stock], A. H. Ck)BY (Ann. Rpt Dept, Agr, and Stock 
IQueeneUmd}, 1911^18, pp. 6^-67, pU. 6)!— A discussion of the occurrence of 
and work with ticks and tick fever and other diseases of cattle, including sheep, 
swine, etc. 

The physiological action of nitrobenzene vapor on animals, W. L». Ohand* 
USB (New York Cornell Sta, Mem. 20 (1919), pp, 411^^12, pi, t ), — ^This is a 
report of Investigations of the effect of nitrobenzene upon the host, conducted 
in continuation of the parasiticide investigations previously noted (E. S. B., 88, 
p. 760). 

The work reported has confirmed the fiindings of previous investigators that 
(1) nitrobenzene exhibits toxic properties, whether it is ingested, applied to 
the skin, Inhaled, or administered by subcutaneous injection; (2) the size of the 
lethal dose is extremely variable; (8) the symptoms of poisoning are incon- 
stant; (4) an interval of time (the latent period) often elapses between the 
administration of the poison and the onset of the symptoms; (5) nitrobenzene 
is not necessarily converted in the body into anilin, hydrocyanic acid, or any 
other substance before it exerts a toxic action; and (6) nitrobenzene forms 
methemoi^lobin in the blood. It has also led to the following conclusions : 

**Aside from the possible disturbance of digestive functions and a i>ossible 
asphyxia due to a direct action of nitrobenzene on the blood, most, if not all, of 
the observed symptoms of nitrobenzene poisoning may be explained on the basis 
of disturbances in the cereb^lum or the cerebellar patha 

** Toxic doses of nitrobenzene, when administered by vapor Inhalation, exert 
a direct action on the Purklnje cells in the cerebellum, causing chromatolytlc 
degeneration of these cells. Histological examinations have failed to reveal any 
definite changes in any of the organs of the body except the blood (presence of 
methemoglobin and morphological alterations of erythrocytes) and the cere- 
bellum (chromatolytlc degenerations of the Purklnje cells). 

**The size of the lethal dose probably depends on conditions such as the 
amount and the kind of fats in the blood, which favor or disfavor a concentra- 
tion of the drug in the vicinity of the nerve cells. The latent period (the time 
elapsing between the administration of the poison and the onset of the symp- 
toms) is undoubtedly due to the absorption of the nitrobenzene from the blood, 
and its retention by the liquid fats of the body in which it is easily soluble. • . . 

** Kitrobenzene can not be used, with any degree of safety, for fumigation 
of animals to destroy their external parasites. . . . Because of the extreme 
toxic properties and the subtle action of nitrobenzene, the following uses of 
this drug should be prohibited by legislation : For perfuming soaps, lotions, and 
pomades; as a solvent in shoe polish, floor wax, and the like; and e4Eg>ecially 
as an ingredient of flavoring mctracts, confections, and liqueurs. TUto drug should 
be regiwded as one of the most dangerous of poisons, and its sale and use 
Should be regulated by law Just as in the ease of anjr other deadly poison.*^ 

A Bst of the literature cited consisting of 27 titles Is Included. 
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Iddised dhloirofonn in war surirary, A. Ohasssvant (Sehweiaf. Apoih. Ztg>, 
56 {1918), No. U, pp. 581-4188; ah$. in Ohm. Aba., IS {1919), No. 7, p. 770).— 
A soludOD of iodin in chloroform in the proportion of 1 gm. of iodin to 80 of 
chloroform has been used by die author with success as an antiseptic in the 
treatment of furunculosis, anthrax, suppurating wounds, and varicose ulcers. 
As a protective dressing for wounds an ointment made of equal parts of paraf- 
fin, white wax, and spermaceti is recommended. 

Acrifiavin emulsion afi a wound dressiniri 'F. E. A. Stoweta {Brit, Med, 
Jour,, No, $085 {1919), pp. 244, 245), —The formula is given of an emulsified 
preparation of acrifiavin developed by G. Humphreys, which is said to have 
given better results than the 1 in 1,090 solution In normal saline. The propor- 
tions to give a stable emulsion are as follows : Acrifiavin 0.1, thymol 0.005, white 
wax 4, liquid paraffin 76, and distilled water 20 parts. 

Treatment of wounds by parafGLn, B. F. Pbatt {Brit, Med. Jour., No. 8085 
{1919), pp. 248, 244 ), — Several case reports are given of the successful treat- 
ment of burns and lacerated wounds with ambrin or paraffin. The method of 
procedure is first to clean the wound thoroughly with sterilized water and 
then spray or paint the melted paraffin over the affected area. A layer of 
gauze is then placed over the paraffin and another layer of melted paraffin 
sprayed or painted over the gauze. This is covered with a cotton pad and 
bandaged. The dressings should be changed dally, from 8 to 4 dressings being 
usually required. 

The author refers to the ** blpp ” treatment of wounds (bismuth, iodoform, 
and paraffin), and suggests that the paraffin is the most important of the three 
Ingredlenta 

Extract of autolyzed yeast as a culture medium for B. coli, F. Di^nkbt 
and A. GtnixEBD {Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. fPari#], 168 {1919), No, PP. 256, 
257 ). — ^The authors have found autolyzed yeast to be a satisfactory substitute ' 
for peptone In culture media. The composition is said to be much more con- 
stant than that of peptone and the cost much less. 

On a new accessory factor in bacterial infections. — ^Preliminary communi- 
cation, W. B. Bullock and W. Cbaiiceb {Jour. Physiol., 52 {1919), No. 5, pp. 
XLV, XLYI).— The authors state that suspensions of BacHMis toelchii and of 
Vibrion septique do not produce gas gangrene or any symptoms of Illness when 
injected into mice, rats, or guinea pigs, but that if a small quantity of a soluble 
ionizable calcium salt is injected, together with a suspension of these bacteria, 
a violent gas gangrene is produced which kills the animal within 20 hours. A 
similar phenomenon is observed with B. tetani, an animal injected with tetanus 
spores remaining perfectly well unless calcium chlorid Is given. The chlorids 
of sodium, potassium, ammonium, strontium, and magnesium are not capable of 
releasing the pathogenic properties of B. welchii, and the action of the Oa ions 
can be antagonized by Na or Mg ions. 

The conclusion is drawn that ‘‘calcium ions have the property of disturbing 
the relationship between the offensive mechanism of these bacteria and the de- 
fensive mechanism of the normal animal by which the bacteria are normally 
kept under control. The disturbance of this relationship leads eventually to a 
breaking down of this defensive mechanism. The term ‘ kataphylaxis * Is pro- 
posed to designate this new phenomenon.** 

The proteus group of organisms with special reference to agglutination 
and fermentation reactions and to classlfteation, I. A. Bekqtson {Jour. 
Infect. Diseases, 24 {1919), No, 5, pp. 428-461 )* — This paper embodies the results 
obtained in a study of thb cultural and agglutination properties of a number 
of organisms of the proteus group isolated from various sources. The char- 
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acteristics of the group ae a whole and the differential characteriatlca of the 
varioufl raembers have been determined by this study and by a review of the 
more Important literature. 

Food'poisonlng epidemics In which the organism has been considered to bear 
a causal relationship are described in the literature. ** Such epidemics are 
relatively few In comparison with similar epidemics ascribed to BaoUlua para* 
typhoaus B, and are not established on as firm a basis. As in the case of the 
latter organism the harmful effects produced may be due to tbe multiplication 
of tbe organism as well as to the formation of toxic substances, these toxins 
being very low in potency as contrasted with those produced by tetanus and 
diphtheria organisms, ^ 

“A number of local infections, including wound infections in which Prateua 
vulgaris have been concerned as the primary agent or as secondary agent, are 
described in the literature. Infections of the urinary tract due to this organism 
have been noted a number of times. Occasional general infections are also 
described.’* 

An extensive bibliography is appended. 

A study of Abderhalden’s polarimetric method, A Sobdklli (An. 800 , 
Quim. Argentina, 6 {1918), No, 2S, pp, — Polarimetric readings obtained 

in the examination by the Abderhnlden method of samples of the placenta 
peptone and of sera from cases of cancer, tuberculosis, and typhus were found 
to be of the same order as those obtained with sera of pregnancy. As a result 
of this the conclusion is drawn that the Abderhalden method is lacking in 
specificity and its diagnostic value is to be doubted. 

Problems in anthrax control, J. J. Fbby {Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc,, 55 
{1919), No, 2, pp, 192-198), — A brief discussion is given of the r61e of various 
agencies in tbe spread of anthrax, of the relative value of methods of Immunl- 
«zatlon with emphasis on the superiority of the double-spore vaccine, and of 
tbe most suitable ways of sending specimens for laboratory diagnosis. 

Contribution to the question of specificity of the oomplement fixation 
method for diagnosing glanders, Fontaine and LHtje {Ztschr, VeterinUrk,, 
SI {1919), No. 1, pp. 1*^6), — ^An extensive Investigation of the influence of 
various factors on the reliability of the complement fixation test for glanders 
is reported, from which the conclusion is drawn that the effect upon the test 
of other diseases is practically negligible. An explanation of occasional positive 
reactions in glanders-free animals Is given, and the recommendation is made 
that the test be checked by the use of multiple aspecific extracts. 

Experiments on the detection of anaphylaxis in horses affected with 
glanders, O, Waldmann {Arch. Wiss. u. Prakt. Tierheilk., 44 {1918), No. S-4, 
pp. 25S-289). — The effects of Intravenous injections of various preparations of 
glanders bacilli into 81 glandered and 11 glanders-free horses were studied for 
the purpose of determining whether the Introduction of such antigens causes 
a state of anaphylaxis in glandered horses. 

The sensitiveness produced was Okown to be of the nature of the reaction 
produced In the mallein test rather than a phenomenon of anaphylaxis, as the 
reaction In sick and w^ horses differed only in degree and no subsequent 
state qf antianaphylaxis was produced. The conclusion is drawn that the 
reaction can not be used with certainty for the purpose of diagnosing glanders. 

Habronemlc conjunctivitis, J. C. Lewis and H. R. Seudon (Jgur. Compar. 
Path, and Ther., Si {1918), No, 2, pp. 87-94, 8).-— Four cases are reported 

and discussed. 

The lilstology of the lesions of Johne’s disease^ L M^Fapyean {Jour. 
Compar. Path, ond Thor,, St {1918), No. 2, pp, 7S-87^ figs, 18),— -A r^rt of a 
lilstopathological study. 
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' Ttie spiroehete of infeetiouB jaundice (Spiroclueta leterohiemorrhagiaiy 
Inada; Leptospira, EToiruchi) in house rats in ChicaiTO, A. Ottbbaabn {Jour, 
Infect DifteaeeBy %k {^919), No, 5, pp. 485-488).—'^ Spirochetes resembling those 
flescrlbed as the cause of acute Infectious Jaundice were demonstrated in only 
two Chicago house rats of 80 examined (or 6.6 per cent), indicating that the 
spirochetes probably are not present In a high percentage of such rats. The 
spirochetes were demonstrated in material from the mouth and in tissue from 
the kidney, ^ 

“ Because of the presence of spirochetes In the mouth of rats it is possible 
(hat at the time of the bite organisms may be carried into the wound by the 
saliva or teeth, and disease in this manner transferred directly from the rat 
to man.” 

Scrapie, J. M’Fadyean (Jour. Compar, Path, and Ther., SI {1918) , No, 8, pp, 
I02-1S1, figs, 9), — ^The author here records experiments with scrapie which 
have been carried out at the Royal Veterinary College at London during the 
last seven years. 

Attenuation of human, bovine, and a vain tubercle bacilli, N. Raw {Lancet 
[London], 1919, /, No. 10, pp. 378, 377). — Pure cultures of human, bovine, and 
avian tubercle bacilli subjected for 12 years to continuous subculture on 
artificial media containing glycerin are said to have retained all their char- 
acteristic and selective appearances but to have undergone a gradual decrease 
in virulence, becoming almost non pathogenic to animals. Reports are given 
of several cases of active glandular and pulmonary tuberculosis which have 
been apparently cured by injections of mixed attenuated bacilli, the cultures 
being raised to a temperature of 220® P. for two minutes before injection. 

It Is the opinion of the author that the careful use of such attenuated bacilli 
may have the effect of controlling and probably preventing tuberculous infec- 
tions in the human body. , 

Bovine tuberculosis in children, R. S. Austin {Amer. Jour, Diseases Chip 
(Iren, 17 {1919), No. 4, PP- 264-B69), — ^A study is reported of 24 ct^ses of tuber- 
culosis in children, ranging in age from 24 months to 11 years, all but 8 cases 
of which ended fatally. Clinical, bacteriological, and post-mortem findings 
indicated that 7 of the cases were of bovine origin. The importance of this 
variety of the tubercle bacillus in tuberculosis of children and the necessity of 
liome pasteurization of cow’s milk are emphasized. 

A characteristic localization of Bacillus abortus in tbe bovine fetal mem- 
branes, T. Smith {Jour. Bxpt. Med., 29 {1919), No, 5, pp, 451-456, pis, 3>. — The 
author reports a characteristic localization of B. aborjtus in the epithelial 
covering of the chorion, the cells of which in cases of Infectious abortion have 
boon found to be densely filled with minute bacilli. Fetal membranes at the 
end of the normal period of gestation which are macroscoplcally without patho- 
logical changes have been found uniformly free from such cell contents. 

The author concludes that ** the significance of this invasion of tbe chorionic 
epithelium from the standpoint of pathogenesis can not be properly evaluated 
until a more complete history of the successive localizatioDs of B, abortus 
has been obtained. It is safe to assume that this particular cell parasitism Is 
but one of a series of localizations and centers of multiplication in the fetal 
membranes, although evidence points to it as perhaps the earliest stage in 
which the organism gains by rapid, unchecked multiplication a considerable 
advantage over the host The local destruction of an ^ithelial covering by an 
infectious agent when other miscellaneous infectious agents are absent may 
or may not be of mudi Importance, for it would d^nd on the regenerative 
activity of the epithelium, the tendency to the gathering of Injorioas transu- 
dates, and the toxic substances associated with the baclUt** 
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BejK>rt of committee on bovine diseases. — ^Thelr relation to tbe miUt sup- 
ply and to the public health, O. L. Hoadhousb {Ann, Rpt, Internat Amc. 
Dainf MUk Imp,, 7 {1918), pp, 49-d^).— A carefully kept record of tbe 
cause of losses of animals in two large certified herds is presented. 

A new disease of bovines and ovlnes, P. db Fioxtbibeoo PAsaifiiBAS Horta 
(iReo. Vet, e Zootech., 8 {1918), No, 2, pp, This discussion relates to a 

gastroenteritis hemorrhagica found in cattle and sheep In the States of Minas- 
Geraes and Bio de Janeiro, Brazil. * 

Sheep-maggot flies, IV, W. W. and J. L. Pboqoatt {Dept, Agr, N, 8, Walee, 
Farmers* Bui, 122 {1918), pp, 24, figs, il).— This is a report, in continuation 
of that previously noted (E. S. R., 38, cP. 466), of work carried on during 
1917-1918 at the government sheep-fly experiment station, at Kooroogama, 
Moree. 

Are camels susceptible to blackquarter, hemorrhagic septicemia, and 
rinderpest? H. E. Cboss (Agr. Research Inst, Pusa Bui, 80 {1918), pp, 17, pi, 1, 
fig, 16). — The conclusions drawn from the investigations are that camels are 
as susceptible to blackquarter as cattle, that they are not very susceptible to 
hemorrhagic septicemia, and that they develop severe lesions of rinderpest, and 
are more susceptible to the disease than some cattle. 

Paral 3 rBis in the hind quarters of a sow due to kidney worms, B. M. 
Pickens and O. O. Shivers {Cornell Vet,, 9 {1919), No. 2, pp. 12^126), 
authors record a case of paralysis in a grade 6-year-old sow, reared at the 
Maryland Exi)er!ment Station, which was caused by Stephanunis dentatus. 

Observations in regard to immunizing young pigs, R. R. Birch {Cornell 
Vet., 9 {1919), No. 2, pp. 75-92, figs. 15). — ^The author discusses the problem of 
establishing immunity to hog cholera in young pigs by the use of tbe simul- 
taneous treatment following serum alone, and reports investigations conducted 
upon young pigs to determine whether passive immunity produced by serum 
alone Interferes with the production of active lasting Immunity by the simul- 
taneous treatment, and what influence is exerted by the interval beween the 
two treatments. The general plan was to give follow-up treatment to several 
groups of pigs, litter mates of known susceptibility, at various ages and with 
various intervals elapsipg between serum-alone and simultaneous treatment. 
Other groups were given simultaneous treatment only and were used as 
checks. In the experiments reported none of the pigs showed any physical 
reaction, all acquired a lasting immunity, and individual differences in tem- 
perature reaction were not such as to indicate that the passive immunity pro- 
duced by serum alone prevents the establishment of active immunity by subse- 
quent simultaneous treatment. This principle appeared to hold good regard- 
less of the interval elapsing between the two treatments. 

The observation is made that there is apparently a distinct difference be- 
tween natal immunity and serum-alone immunity in young pigs, in that If 
virus and serum are given while natal Immunity still persists active immunity 
is not conferred; but virus and serum administered during the existence of 
passive immunity due to serum alone usually produces active Immunity. 

In conclusion the author recommends that in garbage-fed herds, and In other 
herds where there is constant danger of infection, serum alone should be ati- 
mtnistered when the pigs are from 4 to 6 weeks of age, or ^u*lier if hog 
choleta r^uld develop. This should be followed by Simultaneous treatment 
wtien the pigs are from 9 to 12 weeks of age. If it is necessary to administer 
serum when tbe pigs are 2 or 8 weeks of age, a second dose of serum should 
be given 4 weeks later, followed in the Usual manner and length of time by 
the sliuultaneoas treatment. In Immunising herds Um seriously threatened, 
the first serum-alone treatment may be omitted entirelir* 
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So-called medicinal liio|r*^]iolera remedies and cures, C. H. Cuinc and D. B. 
Oi^aBK (Indiana 8ta. Bui, tZS (X918), pp, S-H, fig9, 2 ). — ^It is stated that the 
great loss of hogs resulting from outbreaks of bog cholera makes it important 
that the farmers of the State should appreciate the fact that the so-called 
medicinal hog-cholera remedies and cores have not been successful in con- 
trolling the disease in herds under test In compliance with the provisions 
of the swine-disease law 20 different preparations have been tested and are 
here reported upon. Off 235 treated hogs 187 died of cholera and of 227 
untreated hogs 179 died, thus showing that the preparations did not control 
the disease. 

Necrobacillosis, O. P. Fitch (Connell Vet, 9 (1919), No, 2, pp, 93-105).— A 
contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Station In which the author 
draws the following conclusions: 

** Necrobacillosis of swine is becoming more prevalent In certain sections of 
the country and is assuming considerable economic importance. It is in no 
sense a new disease. The five principal forms of this infection as occurring 
among swine are necrotic stomatitis, necrotic rhinitis, necrotic gastritis and 
enteritis, necrotic dermatitis, and necrotic pneumonia. 

** Oftentimes necrobacillosis and hog cholera occur in the same animal. 
These cases of mixed Infection require great care in making a correct diag- 
nosis. If the neucrotic lesions are not too extensive or the herd too widely 
Involved It may be wise to use antihog cholera serum. Some types of necro- 
bacillosis lend themselves to treatment, but the keynote in the control of this 
disease is prevention, based especially on the proper disposal of the manure.” 

A list of ten references to the literature is Included. 

Atlas of the anatomy and physiology of the horse, O. 0. BaAOinY and T. G. 
Bkownb (London: BaUU^re, Tindall d Cox, 1918, pp, 58, pis, IS), — Of the 18 
original plates containing 105 figures, by G. Dupuy, 5 are in color, , 

The normal blood of the horse, H. Bonard (Schweiz. Arch. Tierhcilk,, 61 
(1919), Nos, 5, pp, 11S-1S7, figs, 3; 4» PP- 160-174). — ^This reports upon the 
si)ecific gravity of the blood of the horse and its hemoglobin content as meas- 
ured by Sahll’s hemometer. 

Castor seed (Ricinus communis) poisoning in horses, Q. H. Wooldridge 
(Jour. Compar, Path, and Ther., SI (1918), No. 2, pp, 94-08). — A report upon 
the poisoning of horses from having fed upon a mixed feed which contained cas- 
tor seed. Five of the affected animals died and the services of others were lost 
for several weeks. 

Poisoning of horses with castor seeds, M. E. White (Jour, Compar. Path, 
and Ther., SI (1918), No, 2, pp, 98-100). — ^A report of poisoning in several horses 
that had fed on castor beans, 

Strongylidfe in horses, W. Torke and J*. W. S. Magfie (Ann. Trop, Med, and 
Par., 12 (1919), No, 8-4* PP, 27S-278, figs. 9). — In continuation of previous 
papers <E, S, R., 80, p. 892) the authors describe a sixth new species to which 
the name CpUoostomum pseudo-catinatum is given. 

Preliminary report on ulcerative lymphangitis in horses of the A. £. F., 
A. H. Straus and A. C, Wight (Jour, Amer, Vet. Med. Assoc., 55 (1919), No. 2, 
pp. 18(^186). — bacteriological study is reported of 36 cases dlagnosetl as 
ulcerative lymphangitis, The streptococcus was found to be the most frequent 
cause of the disease, being isolated in alinost pnre culture from 22 of the cases. 
The cryptococcus was found in 6 cases, the bacillus of Prelss and Nocard In 4, 
and Sfap^locoox^ aureus in 1. Four cases proved to be glanders, a fact which 
shows the Importance ip making the diagnosis of first excluding glanders by 


use of the mallein and complement fixation testa, 
125697* ^19-- — 
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In the treatment of cases of streptococcic and staphylococcic Infection, the 
method employed has been the routine local treatment followed by the use of 
an autogenous vaccine or a stock vaccine containing from 4 to 10 strains of 
streptococci. The latter vaccine was prepared by growing the streptococci In 
dextrose bouillon for 24 hours, killing by heat, and diluting with physiological 
salt solution to approximately one billion per cubic centimeter. This was pre- 
served In a 0.5 per cent solution of carbolic acid and Ipjected daily In Increasing 
doses from 1.5 billion to 4 billion organisms on the seveach day. This method 
of treatment has proved successful In the cases studied. 

Investigations concerning the prevalence and distribution of poultry dis- 
eases In New Jersey, H. R. liEwis {New ^r»ey Stas, Jlpt 1917, vp. 175-177 ), — 
Of 140 diseased fowls sent to the poultry department from various parts of 
tlje State during the year, 58 were suffering from diseases of the reproductive 
system. Several that had never laid an egg were found to be suffering from 
miscarriage and reabsorption of the ova, and it Is suggested that this may be 
one of the causes in some pedigree lajdng flocks for the low production by some 
individuals which have every external appearance of high production. 

Experiments on the Intradermal test for Bacterium pullorum, M. Schkrago 
and J. P. Benson (Cornell Vet, 9 (1919), No. 2, pp, 111-119), — compar- 
ative study is reported of the agglutination test for the presence of B, pul- 
lorum infection in fowls and the Intradermal test proposed by Ward and Gal- 
lagher (E. S. R., 3(5, p, 884). Both tests were useil on 134 fowls, and the most 
typical reactors to either or both tests were used in retests to check the results 
obtained at first and to observe the influence of previous injections with the 
intradennal test fluid on subsequent agglutination and Intradermal tests. 

From results which are summarized in tabular form, the authors conclude 
tliat tlie intradennal test is so inconsistent as to be worthless os a diagnostic 
agent for^R. pullorum infection In adult fowls. As possible reasons for the In- 
consistency of the test, it is suggested that edema Is likely to develop and 
persist for some time after Injection even with the introduction of sterile water, 
the introduction of any foreign protein Is llk€*ly to give the same results, and 
hema tomes are very apt to develop after injection and interfere with the 
reading. 

The experiments also indicated that a previous injection of the intradermal 
fluid caused at least 85 per cent of the birds retested to react to the agglutina- 
tion test, regardless of their reaction in the original test. 

Gapes in chickens, H. Atwood and C. A. Lueder (West Virginia Sta. Circ, 
50 (1919), pp, 4). — A brief summary of infoiTnation on this affection, means 
for its prevention, and remedial measures. An outbreak of the affection at 
the station farm in 1900 and 1901 was eradicated through the practice of burn- 
ing all chickens that died of the disease, and keeidng the young chickens shut 
up thtll after the dew had tlrle<] off In the morning. 

In a study made of recently hatchml gajje worms the Junior author found them 
to be extremely susceptible to a very dilute solution of creolin or carbolic acid. 
A solution of 3 drops of creolin in a pint of water kille<l the newly hatched 
worms In from 30 to CO seconds. This led to the conclusion tlmt eteoMn added 
to the drinking water would serve as a remedy, since the medicated water 
would necessartly flush the surfaces to which the worms had Just become at- 
tached and so kill them, and experiments were conducted that proved the cor- 
rectness of this hypothesis. 

Tuberculosis in farm poultry, W. W. Dimock and L. K. Wiutmr (loioa 
drcp $0 (1919), pp, S-12, figs, 6),—X poimlar summary of information relatlvo 
to tuberculosis in fowls. ^ 
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It is pointed out that the disease is somewhat prevalent here and thci*e 
among poultry flocks in the State of Iowa. Of 255 fowls examined at the 
pathological laboratory of the Iowa State College from July 1, 1912, to Sep- 
tember 11, 1915, tuberculosis was the cause of sickness or death in 43. Of 227 
fowls similarly examined between September 11, 1915, and June 1, 1918, 83 
were affected with tuberculosis. 

S^TBAL EBOINEEBINO. 

Softening hard water with permutit, B. Hui3Kkt {North DaJcota Sta. Spec. 
JJuLt 5 {1919), No, 9, pp. 19S-208, figs, 3 ), — Continuing the series previously 
noted (E, S. B., 40, p. 588) tests of *a smalbslzed permutit water softener on 
water from the city supply of Fargo, N. Dak., are reported. 

“The plant consists of a hollow steel cylindrical shell, 9 In. in diameter by 
5 ft. in height. The cylinder is closed at the top with removable, water-tight 
head, to operate under pressure. For these tests the softener was charged with 
40 lbs. of new permutit mineral, resting on a 5-in. layer of coarse gravel. This 
charge is supported on a i>erforated steel plate some 6 In. above the bottom of 
the tank. Above the bed of permutit is placed an upper screen-plate holding a 
5-ln. layer of coarse, screened, washed marble, the purpose of which is to re- 
move carbon dloxld from the raw water before it passes through the permutit. 
Supported on brackets at the right and on a level with tlie top of the cylinder 
Is the brine tank holding about 10 gal., In which is prepared the salt solution 
for regenerating the permutit. A water meter Is placed In the hard water intake 
pipe for controlling the rate of softening and backwashing, and to indicate the 
total volume of water passed through the plant in either of these opera- 
tions. . • . 

“ The zero water capacity of the permutit softener operated in these tests was 
five times its rated capacity, as stated by the manufacturers. This Very con- 
siderable underrating, if carried out in commercial practice, should guaranty 
that this type of softener would always furnish at least its rated capacity of 
completely softened water even under adverse operating conditions, which in 
practice might result from (1) abnormal increases in the hardness of the raw 
water, (2) incomplete regeneration, (3) allowing the softener to exceeil its 
specified maximum rate, or to exceed its rated capacity betw'een regenerations 
through careless oj>eration, and (4) any possible depreciation In the quantity 
of zeolite over a number of years. 

“The permutit contept of the softener is only about one-third completely 
exhausted when the filter has delivered Its full capacity of zero water. Be- 
membering that its full capacity in these tests was five times more than Its 
rated capacity. It follows that in normal operation the zeolite is on»y slightly 
exhausted between regenerations. Permutit may be fully regenerated .even 
from complete exhaustion. This requires, however, a disproportionately large 
volume of brine with a much higher concentration of salt, and a longer period of 
time than is feasible under practical operating conditions. A permutit installa- 
tion will easily furnish double its rated capacity of zero water when ojierated 
intermittently, and without exhausting the zeolite beyond the point where it 
may be restored by a normal regeneration. 

“ Under any operating conditions the cost of salt for regeneration will not 
exceed 0.7 ct. per thousand gallons of soft water for each grain per gallon of 
hardness removed. Fargo city water can be softened completely by permutit 
at a total cost not exceeding 20 ets. per thousand gallons. This estimate in- 
cludes all fixed and operating cliarges. The soap consuming power of Fargo 
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tap water averages 12 lbs* per tlionsand galtons. This is equivalent to a mcmey 
waste of about $2«50 at tbe present price of soap/* 

Goal stove brooder and colony brooder bouse^ W. F. Sohoppb {MofUam Sta, 
dro. 80 (1918), pp. 88-48, 7).— This circular describes the construction and 

operation of the coal stove brooder and colony brooder house under Montana 
conditions. 

The principal advantage of the coal stove brooder is that a large number 
of chicks can be handled In one dock under one hover, « • . 

** Experience for the past two years indicates that the heat can be better con- 
trolled with these coal brooders than with oil lamps. The source of beat is 
larger and consequently more uniform. The greatest difficulty arises from 
allowing the ashes to clog the fire-bed or*1;o accumulate in the ash pit so as to 
cover the drafts and kill the fire. To overcome this the fire should be shaken 
down twice each day and the ashes removed. The temperature under the hover 
should vary with the age of the chicks. The brood should be started at about 
HO* F., gradually dropping this about 10* each week for the first four 
weeks. • . . 

“ Although the coal-stove brooders are constructed for the use of hard coal, 
soft coal can be used with equally satisfactory results, provided a little more 
care and attention are given the fire. Fine coal and very large lumps are to be 
avoided. ... On an average about 20 lbs, of soft coal a day will run the 
brooder during mild weather; in extremely cold weather it requires at least 
30 lbs. of soft coal to operate for the 24 hours.** 

BUBAL ECONOMICS. 

War prices and farm profits, H. C. Taylob and S. W. Mendum (Wisconsin 
Sta. Bui, SOO (1919), pp, 18, figs, 10; Hoard^s Dairyman, 57 (1919), No. 21, pp, 
1052, 1058, figs. 6 ). — ^The discussion is based on records of 00 farms In Verona 
Township, Dane County, Wls,, for the period of 1913-1017, This community is 
fairly typical of southern Wisconsin. Corn, oats, and hay are the staple crops, 
and dairy products, cattle, and hogs are the main sources of income. 

In 1914 and 1915 the gross receipts and farm profits fell below the level of 
1913. Farm receipts increased appreciably in 1916 and even more in 1917. “ In 
both of these years the expenses increased, but not so rapidly as the income; 
hence, there was an Increasing proportion of the gross income left for the 
farmers* profits or labor income.** 

It is shown that ** the higher profits of 1916 were due in part to better crops 
but more largely to higher prices, an<l that the relatively high returns in 1917 
must be attributed entirely to high prices, because the crops were poorer. . . . 
Even with such high prices as those of 1916 and 1917 the average labor income 
for the five years stands at $408. . . . 

“ On the average for the five years one out of every six farmers netted a loss 
ranging from $20 to $598, omitting what the family received from the 
farm. . . . Yet . . . more than half the farmers made labor incomes which, 
when combined witli what the farm furnished the family, put them In a posi- 
tion to get ahead financially year after year. The future of American agricul- 
ture demands that the road be kept open to the top. . v . Prices should be 
high j^ough to give at least five out of six a labor income.** 

a:he study is graphically illustrated, and tables are given showing a summary 
of ttMS farm business over a period of five years, 1913-ldX7» and labor incomes 
arranged according to size of the 5-year average. 
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The cost of producini? Kinnesota field crops, 1913-1917, F. W. Pbok {Mi/nr 
ne«o<a Bia. Bui 179 U918), pp. 42, flg». A).— This study follows the plan of one 
previously noted (E. S. B., 82, p. 688). 

Among the principal results noted are that the average monthly cost of board 
for the period 1918-1917 at Halstad amounted to $14.96 and at Cokato to $16.02. 
The average wage rate per hour for labor hired by the month for 1913-1917 for 
the seven crop months (Apfll to October) was 15.8 cts. at Halstad and 15.7 cts. 
at Cokato. This was an increase of 12 per cent over the previous 5-year period. 
The cost of labor was 21 per cent higher in 1917 than in 1912. 

The 5-year average annual cost of maintaining a farm work horse at Halstad 
was $110.50 and at Cokato $113.36. In<1917 the cost was $151.56 at Halstad and 
$128 at Cokato. The average cost per hour was slightly more than 11 cts. in 
each locality. In 1917 the rate per hour was 17 cts. at Halstad and 13.6 cts. at 
Cokato. For the period 1913-1917 the average annual depreciation of machinery 
was 7.3 per cent for all machines. 

By comparing the cost per acre for the 5-year period 1908-1912 with the coat 
during 1913-1917, it was found that there was an Increase in cost of the princi- 
pal crops, as follows : Wheat 40 per cent, oats 28, barley 31, corn 25, silage 16, 
tame hay 49, wild hay 19, and clover seed 15. 

The report contains a number of statistical tables showing complete details. 

Live stock and other factors for profitable farming in northern Kentucky, 
J. B. Hutson {Kentucky Sta. Circ. 21 {1918), pp. G-20 ). — Conclusions arrived 
at from a farm management study of 80 representative farms in Kenton County, 
Ky., in the summer of 1917, are set forth here. The average farmer’s earnings 
for the 80 farms was $871, and for the most profitable 10 farms, $1,866. 
Comparisons are made between the averages for tlie SO farms and for the most 
profitable 10 farms, in actual values and on a percentage basis, in matters of 
amount of live stock kept, production per cow (in pounds of milk), crop yields, 
and size of business. 

Studies arc also made of the relation of the above factors to the farmer’s 
earnings, and it Is shown that the quality and quantity of live stock kept and the 
size of the business very materially aiteet the income. 

B^ort of the State Land Settlement Board of the State of California, £3. 
Mead bt al {Hpt State Land Settlement Bd, Cal, 1918, pp. SO, pis. 2 ). — ^The 
commission appointed to administer the State land settlement act makes Its 
first report of operations and expenditures. 

Suggestions to the settler in California, T. F. Hunt et al. {California Sta. 
Circ. 210 {1919), pp. 80, figs. 9 ). — This circular contains statistics of the aver- 
age, probable, and possible yields of important California crops, also general in- 
formation regarding capital, land settlement, selection, and organization of 
farms, need of water, soil characteristics, marketing advantages, climate, and 
other features. It is similar to one previously noted (E. S. B., 32, p. 193). 

Brief articles by specialists on the staff of the College of Agriculture on tlie 
production of certain typical crops and of meat, dairy products, poultry, and 
bees are included. 

Experiences of northern Minnesota settlers, F. W. Pbck {Minnesota Stm. 
Bui, 180 {1918), pp* 4S, figs. f(?).— This bulletin is based on information gained 
by forest rangers from testimony of personal experience of settlers in northern 
Minnesota. One hundred forty-one records were taken and tabulated under 
the direction of the dlvlMon of agronomy and farm management The crop 
seasons reported on are those for 1914, 1915, 1916, and a few for 1917. 

Part 1 includes a tabulation of detailed information^ by counties, and number 
of farms surveyed, of township and range areas covered In each county, general 
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facts concerning settling on the land, cash required, crop statistics, live-stock 
statistics, total rec^ts per farm and distribution of Income, and principal 
complaints of settlers. Part 2 contains maps of each county concerned and 
presents the records of individual farms that make up the averages presented 
In Part 1. 

Some of the conclusions are that a soil survey and land utilization survey 
should be made, that small grain crops, potatoes, garden produce, and hay may 
be made profitable crops in this sec'tion, that a conitructive program of State 
aid in clearing the land and draining it is necessary and would eliminate the 
settler’s need of working away from his farm, that live stock, especially dairy 
stock, is a prime essential to a good Incoine, and that it is desirable to develop 
the woods as an annual cash crop. Furthermore, real estate licenseKS under 
safe regulations should be adopted, and investigations as to cost and methods 
of clearing land, profitable marketing practices, types of farming, land coloniza- 
tion schemes, and like problems should become a part of the State’s program of 
land reclamation and settlement. 

First steps for bringing into use the idle lands of Oregon, T. T. Mungkh 
{Commonwealth Rev,, tJniv, Greg,, S {1918), No, 3, pp. 52-62). — In this article 
the autlior urges careful classification of the cut-over lands and rough, hilly 
lands of Oregon as the first step In inducing colonization in that State. 

[Agricultural phases of political economy], T. N. Cabver (In Principles of 
Political Economy, Boston and London: Ginn & Co., 1919, pp. 142-154^ 208-220, 
S18-S28, 409-4i'^y 563--571, fig. 1). — ^The author Includes in this examination of 
economic principles chapters on land, the genetic industries, marketing, the 
rent of land, and the single tax. 

Scientific agriculture and the nation’s food, [H. G. Weills] (In The Ele- 
ments of Reconstruction, London: Nisbet d Co., Ltd,, 1916, pp, -^5-5d). — The 
author’s,. point of view is that the State should function as a buyer and dis- 
tributor of food, that a tariff must not be merely protective but subsidize the 
grower In the form of a bonus price at the expense of the community benefiting 
from a prosperous agriculture, and that nationalization of public services will 
spread and make effectual the scientific education. 

Conservation and regulation in the United States during the world war, 
O, K. Van Hise {Washington: U, S, Food Admin, [pt. i] {1917), pp, 63; pt. 2 
(1918), pp, VII~^64-2S3), — Part 1 consists of an outline for a course of lectures 
to be given in higher educational institutions on the economic principles in- 
volved in conservation and Government regulation, the conditions antecedent to 
the world war, economic effects of the world war, measures taken for fruit 
production and conservation, and Federal regulatory legislation. Part 2 de- 
scribes in detail the work accomplished under the various laws and boards. 
The outline was prepared for the U. S. Food Administration. 

The food crisis and Americanism, W. Stull {New York: The MaomUlan Co,, 
1919, pp, V///+i55). — ^The author discusses the increase of farm mortgages, 
also school systems, organized labor, mills and elevators, methods of packers, 
and many others as factors In the food shortage and low farm profits. 

The farmer’s problem and the remedy, E. F. Ladd {North Dakota 8ta. Spec. 
Bui., 5 {1919), No, 8, pp, 177-190), — In this address before the Trl-State Grain 
Growers’ Convention at Fargo, N. Dak., January 16, 1919, the author empha- 
sizes the farmer’s responsibility in matters of improved methods of production, 
grading, and marketing of products, also of cooperation and diversified agri- 
culture for North Dakota. 

The place of agriculture in industry, C. S. OawiH (In Some Problems of 
Urban and Rural Industry, Oxford; Ruskin Col., 1917, pp, 60-75 ). — ^This paper 
Is a part of the report on The Reorganization of Industry, Series II. The 
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points enlarged upon by the author are, first, tlirt the nation, as a whole, 
must consider questions relating to the increase of home-grown food supply, 
and second, that a complete reorganization of the industry Itself Is necessary, 
lie favors Industrialization for large-scale product* on. 

The position of the rural worker in industry, A. W. Ashby (In Some Prob- 
lems of Urban and Rural Industry. Oxford: Ruskin Col., 1917, pp. 76-07 ), — 
This paper appears in the series noted above. The author says here that the 
agricultural worker niu.st*be assured an adequate income and some leisure 
time. He discusses the disadvantages of vsmall holdings, the rate of wages. 
conipc*titioii of unskilled labor, housing, and related topics. 

How the laborer lives: A study of the rural labor problem, B. S. Howntrek 
and M. Kendall {London and Neto fork: lliomas Nelson c(* Sons, Ltd., 1917, 
pp. S42, pi. 1). — This book, first imblished in 1913, showing that the agricultural 
wages then paid were below the efficiency inininninL is repubU.shed with the aim 
of showing that correspondingly the wage of 25s. ($6.08) provided under the 
Corn Produ(*tioi\ Act of 1917 must prove inadequate. It contains a chapter on 
wages based on ligur(‘s found in volume 5 of the Kex)ort on Earnings and Hours 
of Labt^r in 10<)7. In addition, it gives accounts of investigations and figures 
obtained by cross-questioning l>ousewives in 42 rural families In counties of 
Englaml and Wales regarding their household budgets, covering weekly money 
earnings, extra earnings, charitalde gifts, rent, percentage of standard re- 
quirements of food consumed, etc. 

The economic future of agriculture, V. A. Malcolmson {Jour. Farmers' 
Club [Jjondon], 1919, Apr., pp. 39-57). — A sliding scale of duties imposed on 
imported wlu^at and flour i.s advocated in tliis i)apei'. It is suggested that im- 
port duties should begin to operate at the level of 00s. ($14.00) a quarter, and 
that principles of empire preference be incorporated in the r>oUcy of taxation 
In the form of a 50 per cent rebate on imitortntious from empire sources. There 
are inclinkHl cost of production data in the form of several typical balance 
sheets giving the approximate cost of wheat per acre in 1913-14, and lii 1917- 
18, also family l)udgets from the study noted above Illustrating tlie cost of liv- 
ing of the agricultural laborer. 

Farm tenancy and leases, A- H. Benton {Minnesota Sta. Bui. 178 (1918), 
pp. S3, figs. 2), — In this are discussed questions of the increase in farm tenancy 
in the United States and particularly in Minnesota, and of tyiK?s of farm 
leases, namely, the one-third crop share lease, the one-half crop share lease, 
the crop and stock share lease, the one-third crop and slock share lease, and 
the cash lease. Suggested forms for several of these leases are given. 

It is indicated liore that data collected by the division of agronomy and 
farm management of the University of Minnesota, nicluding that from a farm 
management survey previously noted (E. S. R., 39. p. 394), show that the 
advantages, both to the landlord and tenant, under the share lease system, 
are greater than under either the cash or mixed share and cash system. 

Several tables are given to show the shares that landlord and tenant should 
bear in the cost of production of wheat, oats, barley, hay, and corn, and the 
cost of maintaining a dairy cow, and to indicate tho landlord’s and the tenant’s 
expense under the one-half share system and th» one- third share system. 
These tables are based upon recent data of the cost accounting section and 
results of investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 32, 088; 35, p. 691). 

The function of the farm bureau, B. H. Cbocheron {California Sta. Cite. 
209 (1919), pp, 16). — The speaker addresses the annusil farm burf»au conference 
on the beginning of the farm bureau organization in California, its functions, 
and its relationships with the farm advisor, members of the community, the 
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tr. S* Department of Agriculture, the agricultural college, and the experiment 
station. 

The Federal Farm Loan System, G. B. Putnam (Amer. Econ, jffet;., P (1919)^ 
No. i, pp. 57-75).— In this article there are reviewed the establishment of the 
systena, difficulties that required adjustment before any loans were made, 
difficuities encountered in matters of making loans, especially In the war crisis, 
and the position of joint stock land banks and proposed amendments pertaining 
to them. The author suggests that part of the sjrstem will need readjust- 
ment before American needs can be adequately met. 

The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society annual report for 
the year 1918 (Jewish Agr. and Indus, Eoc, Ann. Rpt, 1918^ pp. i9 ). — ^This 
report continues information previously noted (B. S. R., 89, p. 89). 

Remarks upon the function of agricultural cooperative associations in 
Egypt, S. B. Henein (UEgypte Contemporaine, 10 (1919), No, 45, pp. 297-- 
$PS ). — ^This paper reports on cooperative associations operating in provinces of 
Egypt, describes their legal status, criticises them, and offers suggestions for 
their closer organization. 

Reports on the working of the cooperative societies in the Punjab for the 
years ending July, 1910, 1917, and 1918 (Rpt, Work Coop, Soc, Punjah, 
191$, pp, 9-{-14; 1917, pp, 10-\-19; 1918, pp, 12+15),— These reports continue the 
information previously noted (E. S. R., 34, p. 894). 

Farmers’ Market Bulletin (North Carolina 8ta,, Farmers' Market Uuh, 6 
(1919), No, 26, pp, 7). — In addition to the usual partial list of products which 
farmers have for sale, this number contains articles on the soy bean market 
and the demand for North Carolina corn. 

Our sister Italy: Her agricultural production and her trade with France, 
B. Rambaud (Ann, Boole Nat, Agr. Orignon, 6 (1915-16), pp, 75-188, figs, 8 ), — 
Part 1 of this article discusses the changes In Italian agriculture during the 
past 50 years, and contains comparative data on the production of the principal 
crops, together with a forecast with reference to the future of Italian agricul- 
ture. Part 2 covers the trade between France and Italy for a series of years, 
showing the principal products of exchange and comparing French and German 
methods in competing for Italian markets. 

Agricultural statistics of Denmark (Statis. Aarhog Danmark, 28 (1918), 
pp, XXir +264+141)^- “This miiiiber continues the information pr<‘viously 
noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 91), and adds statistics relating to land values taken in 
1916 to serve as a basis for rental. 

Annual report on reforms and progress in Chosen (Korea), 1910-17 ( inn. 
Rpt. Reforms and Prog. Chosen (Korea), 1916-17, pp. Xin+188, pis. 16).— 
This report adds later information to that previously noted (B. S. R., 39, p, 102). 

AGRICULTXTRAi EDUCATION. 

Report of the development commissioners on their proceedings during the 
year ended March 31, 1918, R. F. Cavendish bt al (Rpt. Develop, Comrs, 
lOt, Brit.lt S (1918), pp, — This Is a report of tlu? procedtires of the 

development commissioners of Great Britain for the year 1917-18, which were 
In continuation of the policy adopted slncc^ the beginning of the war, as noted in 
the previous report (B. 'S. R., 38, p. 794). The total of recommended expendi- 
tures during the year for agriculture, rural industries, and forestry was 
1876,948, including loans amounting to $24,908. The sum total of advances 
recommended for these purposes up to March 31, 1918, waa 19,993,900, Including 
loans amounting to $1,S^4,995. 
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War work of women in collejBres, I— II ( Washinffton: Committee Pub, Inform, 
iU, S.l, 1918, ipts, 1}, pp, 11; f, pp, «J).— the first of these publications gives 
a description of how the colleges for women met the war emergency, college 
war courses, student war activities, and the employment of college-trained 
women. The second contains supplementary Information. It is not intended to 
be a “ complete survey of the college war work of the country, but is a repor- 
torial account of news which has been sent to The Division on Woman’s War 
Work of the Committee on Public Information.” 

Beport of the division of extension in agriculture and home economics, 
A. Agee et al. {New Jersey Stas, Rpt, 1911 ^ PP. 211-309; N. J, Ayr, Col. Ext. 
Bui, 1 {1911), No. IS, pp. P4).— This is a report on the organization and prog- 
ress of the extension activities in New Jersey foi* 1917, including farm and home 
demonstration work and boys* and girls* club work. Attention is called to the 
reorganization of the county boards of agriculture on a community basis, accord- 
ing to the plan originated last year, and their assumption of all local responsi- 
bility for farm demonstration work. A suggested constitution and program of 
work for county boards of agriculture are included. 

The essential features of a cooperative plan adopted in the boys’ and girls* 
club work between the State department of public Instruction and the exten- 
sion division of the agricultural college are outlined. It is provided that the 
extension division is to direct and supervise all project work from the agricul- 
tural and home economics point of view, and the department of public instruc- 
tion is to have within its jurisdiction everything that pertains to the place that 
club woi’k shall have in the schools. All projects are to be outlined by the exten- 
sion division in cooperation with the county farm demonstrator and the county 
superintendent of schools. 

Wisconsin wins: Annual report of the agricultural extension service for 
1917-18, H. L. Russell and K. L. Hatot {Wisconsin Sta, Bui SOI {1919), 
pp. 24, figs. 19). — ^Thls is a brief report on the activities of the extension service 
in the 1917-18 food production campaign to acliieve the production of more of 
tlie e.ssential vegetable foods, an increase of the supply of fats and animal foods, 
a greater production of feed for animals and of food for man, and the bringing 
of more acres under cultivation through drainage, land clearing, and control 
of wee<is, plant diseases, and insect pests. 

Agricultural training for returned soldiers: Preparatory and field in- 
struction, W. J. Black {Agr. Qaz, Canada, 5 {1918), No. 12, pp, 112S-1126 ). — 
An outline is given of a coarse of instruction, adopted by the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board of Canada, to enable men without experience who desire to farm 
to secure at least a general working knowledge of farming operations on train- 
ing farms in Great Britain in the interval between the signing of peace and 
the return of the men to Canada. 

Outline studies on the school garden, home garden, and vegetable growing 
projects, O. J. Kern (California Sta, {Pub,}, 1919, pp. 64, ftgs, S2), — This is a 
reprint of part of the syllabi the author has worked out in his course for 
teachers on the elements of agricultural nature study and school and home 
giirrleiiing in the University of Oallfomia. 

Agricultural laboratory exercises and home projects adapted to secondary 
schools, H. J. Waiebs and J. D. Bixibt {Boston: Oinn <6 Co., 1919, pp, VI -4-218, 
figs. 160), — ^Thls manual contains outlines of 96 laboratory exercises dealing 
with plant life and growth, the soil and Its management, field and orchard 
crops, insects and plant diseases and their control, breeds and types of farm 
animals, feeding farm animals, and farm eauipment and machinery, together 
with outlines of five production projects and two soil, demonstration, and 
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improvement projects, respectively. The authors have endeavored to make 
the exercises and projects “ cover as completely as Is possible the important^ 
interesting, and practical farm problems of the country. . . . Each exercise 
and home project has been tried out.” Tables showing digestible nutrients and 
fertilizing constitutents in common American foodstulfs. plant food contained 
in common fertilizers, feeding standards, and a suggested list of typical home 
projects are appended. 

Manual for the teaching of agriculture, home ^economics, and manual 
training in the sixth grade, T. E. Browne {State Bd. Ed. [N. C.], Agr. BuU X 
pp. 1^9^* 5). — Instructions are given for carrying out projects In 
Irish potato growing, poultry raising, to^iato growing, and gardening, (»ne of 
which the pupil is to select as his laboratory work. Of the possible 100 points, 
a weight of 70 is given to the production phase, and 30 points to each to the 
manual training and domestic science or cooking phase. This makes it possi- 
ble for the boy to meet his 100 points by completing the production and manual 
training phases and for the girl by completing the production and cooking 
phases. A weight- of 00 for the textbook work and 40 for the project is con- 
sidered a fair distidbutlon. 

Manual for the teaching of agriculture, home economics, and manual 
training in the seventh grade, T. E. Browne (State Bd. Ed. [A. C.l, Agr. Buh 
2 il9i8)y pp. SOf figs. -$). — This is the second of a series of bulletins to be issued 
in accordance with the requirements of the law of 1917. It gives directions 
for carrying out manual training, growing and cooking projects with com, 
peanuts, and vegetables, and raising a pig. 

Soils and crops, .T. G. Hosier (Chicago: Rand, McNally rf Co., 1919, pp. 
V^I’\’J^12, figs. 119). — This text for schools includes a study of the factors of 
crop production and of the following crops, together with some of the lUiderly- 
Ing principles and practices involved in their improvement: Cereals, legumes,, 
forage, fiber, tuber, root, and sugar crops, and broom corn, rape, and field beaus.. 
A study outline and problems, practice work, and references for supplementary 
reading follow each chapter. Tables giving the legal weights of seed t>er 
bushel and plant food retpiireinents for crops are appended. 

Botany for agricultural students, J, N. Martfn (New Yoric: John Wiley d 
Sons, 1919 1 PP* figs. 41 ^ 8 ). — This book is intended for elementary courses 

In botany, covering a year’s work, in colleges and universities. 

In its preparation the aim has been to present the fundamental principles of 
botany, with emphasis upon their practical application. The author holds 
that in an elementary course in botany, regardless of the education the stu- 
dent desires to obtain, the guiding aim of both recitation and laboratory work 
should be to give the student a notion of the fundamental principles of botany. 
A secondary aim should be to relate the subject to the student’s major line of 
work. 

The subject matter In this text consists of two parts, part 1 being devoted 
to the study of structures and functions, chiefly of flowering plants, relating 
then* to such agricultural subjects as farm crops, forestry, and horticulture and 
to the more advanced courses in botany. Part 2 consists of a study of the kinds 
of plants, with emphasis upon their evolutionary relationships and their eco- 
nomic importance, and evolution, heredity, and plant breeding as related to the 
Improvement of plants. 

Barm horticulture, G. W. Hood (New York: Lea d Febiger, 1919, pp. 
VI+S$9, figs. 14 ^)* — ^This book lias been written primarily as an elementary 
text to meet the needs of the undergraduate collegiate students as well as 
those who are studying agriculture in the secondary agricultural schools. It 
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should also serve as a guide to the farmer and city man practicing horticulture 
about the home, as it treats the subject from the standpoint of production of 
horticultural products as well as improvements for the home. The following 
subjects are dealt with : Planning the home garden, the seed, hotbed and cold 
frame, cultivation and tillage, plant propagation, budding, grafting, and prun- 
ing, plant pests, spray machinery and materials, harvesting and marketing, 
the winter protection of plants, the strawberry, bush fruits, the brambles, the 
grape, pome fruits, .st()ne fruits, citrus fniits, and beautifying the home 
grounds. Lists of shrubs which can be used as guides for the various geo- 
graphical regions In this country are appended. 

Productive sheep husbandry, W. Ct Coffey (Philadelphia and London: J, B, 
TAppinvott Co.y 1918, pp. X-|-47P, pi. i, fiffs. 262). — This manual of sheep hus- 
bandry comprises seven parts dealing respectively with the history of sheep 
raising and breeding, structure and judging, breeds, the management of the 
flock, sheep feeding, sheep management on the ranges in the Western States 
and buildings and equipment for farm flocks, and preparing mutton on the 
farm. 

Vocational agriculture in high schools. Animal husbandry series No. 1; 
Some suggestions as to the subject of dairy husbandry, T. 11. Katon (State 
Hd. lUL Conn. Bnl. 19 [1919^, pp. 2H). — This bulletin deals with the content, 
(►rganization, and method of instruction in dairying In the high schools in 
Connectiiait. The suggestions arc designed for a treatment of dairy busbfindry 
to make us(‘ of at least orie-balf of the total time given to the agricultural 
course for the year. 

Trees, stars, and birds: A book of outdoor science, K. L. Mostci.ev (Yonkers- 
on-Jludson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1919, pp. fiffs. 2V#).-~Thls Is 

a nature-study book written In language simple enough for students in the 
sixth or seventh grades. 

Housewifery: A manual and textbook of practical housekeeping, L. It. 
Baloerston (Philadelphia: J. B. TAppincott Co., 1919, pp. [7//] +55.9, pi. 1, 
figs. 175 ). — This b<»ok is tlie outgrowth of many years of experience in house- 
keeping and in teaching housewifery to groups of practical housekeei>ers, with 
(unphnsis upon the technical processes of the home. Its purpose is to help the 
individual homevvoman and to serve as a text for .study groui>s of rural exten- 
sion and other clubwomen and in the housekeepers’ courses given by schools 
and colleges. Among the subjects discussed are housewifery as a business, 
plumbing, heating and lighting, equipment and labor-saving appliances, house- 
hold supplies and furnishings, storage, cleaning and care of rooms, beds, bath- 
room, kitchen, and metals, cleaning and renovation, disinfectants and fumi- 
gants, and household pests. Each chapter fs followed by references to helpful 
literature. Suggestions for teachers with reference to methods of teaching, 
including practice \vork. an outline of a course of lessons in housewifery as 
given in a regular high school with a practice department, and a more detailed 
outline of lessons for use In schools, settlements, or other special classes or in 
rural-extension work are Included. 

Industrial work for boys, A. E. Pickard (St. Paul, Minn.: Webb Pub. 

1917, pp. H5, figs. US ). — This book Includes, among others, chapters on home 
projects in woodwork; home credit for work in agriculture, including soil 
study, a miniature farm with suggestive rotations, germination tests, garden 
work, weed. Insect, and wood collections, study of birds and rodents, study of 
machinery, stock ami grain judging, apple-tree grafting, and strawberry rais- 
ing; and contests and club work, including com, potato, tomato, poultry, and 
pig contests, canning as club work, savings banks, keeping accounts, and an 
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Industrial exhibit. The work suggested has been done successfully for a num- 
ber of years in the teachers* training department in the Intermediate and upper 
grUdes and In the rural schools In Minnesota that were under the supervision 
of the author. 

Industrial work for girls, A. K. Pickaud and M. C. Henbqiibn i8t PmU 
Minh>: Webb Pub. Co., 1916, pp. US, figs, dl8). — ^Tlils book contains chapters on 
course and equipment, general industrial work, sewing in the rural school, 
principles of home science, the hot lunch, Industiial club work, and home 
credit exercises. Practically all the exercises suggested have been successfully 
done In several rural associated schools, as well as in the grades and the 
teachers* training department at the ceatral school under the supervision of 
the authors. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beport of Alaska Stations, 1917 (Alaska Stas. Rpt. 1917, pp. 96, pUt. 9 ). — 
This contains the organization list and a rer)ort of the several lines of work 
carried on during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917. Meteorological data and 
accounts of the extensive tests with field and garden crops and other lines of 
work are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Thirty-first Annual lleport of Colorado Station, 1918 (Colorado Sta. Rpt. 
1918, pp. 47). — This contains the organization list, a financial statement for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1018, a report of the director on the work of the 
station, and departmental reports. 

Kqport of Kansas Station, 1918 (Kansas Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 63, figs. 5). — 
This contains the organization list, a financial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, and a report of the director summarizing the work and 
publications of the station. The experimental work recorded is for the most 
part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of Massachusetts Station, 1917 (Massachusetts 
Sta. Rpt. 1917, pis. 1-2, pp. IX-f-d5a-j-348, pis. 11, figs. 5). — Thl$ contains the 
organization list, reports of the director and heads of departments, a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, and reprints of Bulletins 
173-181, previously noted. The experimental work recorded is for the most part 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Annual Beport of New Jersey Stations, 1917 (Kew Jersey Stas. Rpt, 1917, 
pp. XXVllI-\-56S, pis. 14 , figs. 10). — ^This contains the organization list of the 
stations, a financial statement for the State Station for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1917, and for the College Station for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1917, a report by the director (E. g. R., 40, p. 198), and departmental reports, 
the experimental features of which are for the most part abstracted elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Abstracts of papers not included in bulletins, finances, meteorology, index 
(Maine Sta. Bui Z7S (1918), pp. . — ^Thls contains the organization 

list of the station ; abstracts of three papers previously noted ; ineteorologlcai 
observations noted on page 17 ; a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918; an index to Bulletins 269-275, inclusive, which collectively con- 
stitute the thirty-fourth report of the station; and announcements as to the 
work, publications, and equipment of the station. 

Quarterly bulletin of tbe Michigan Experiment Station (Michigan Sta. 
Quart. Bui. 1 (1919), Ko. S, pp, 147, figs, id),— This contains the usual list of 
available bullelng and the following articles: Michigan Live Stock Improve- 
ment ; Beef and Bork Production Prospects, by Q. A Brown ; Use of the Over- 
shot Stacker in Michigan, by A. B. Cook ; The Future of the Horse Market, by 
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R. S. Hudgon; Where Sheep Should be Raised, by Y. A. Freeman; Pasture 
Crops for Swine, by W. E. J. Edwards ; Spring Inoculation of Legumes, by O* 
Nobles; Vinegar Making and Its Troubles. — Vinegar Bees, by Z. Northrup; 
Pure Seed for Spring Sowing, by B. A. Hollister; Michigan Experiments on 
Bean Disease Control, by G. H. Coons ; The Dairy Outlook, by A. C. Anderson ; 
Roundworms of Swine, Ascarids, by W. L. Chandler ; New Pests Which Have 
Established Themselves in the United States and for Which We Should be on 
the Lookout, by R. H. Ptettit; Selecting the Tractor, and Multiple Hitches, 
both by H. H. Musselman ; Stock Poisoning from Bad Silage, by W. Giltner ; 
M. A. C. Exhibit at the 1918 Inernational ; Pedigreed Oats, and Pedigreed 
Alfalfa Seed, both by P. A. Spragg; poes it Pay to Test Seed Corn? by C. R. 
Megee ; Notes on Maple Sirup Making, and Planting Trees for Ornament and 
Profit, both by A. K. Chittenden; Progress in Blow Sand Control, by F. H, 
Sanford ; Most Called-for Varieties of Apples, Horticultural Notes, and Small 
Pea<»h Crop in 1918, all by H. X Eustace; Culling the Poultry Flock, by C. H. 
Burgess; Commercial Fertilizers for 1919, by A, J. Patten; Phosphorus for 
Spring Crops, and Let Us Preserve our Muck Soils, both by M. M. McCool; 
and Sterility in Cattle as a Complication of Infectious Abortion, by B. T. 
Hallman. 

Address of D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, before the Governors^ 
Conference, Annapolis. Md., December 16, 1918 (U. 8. Dept. Agr., OJf. Sec. 
arc. ISS {1919), pp. 15 ), — This deals with such matters as Federal and State 
cooperation, the need of clear thinking in agricultural matters, the Government 
and guarantied wheat prices, land and the returning soldiers, recent helpful 
legislation in agriculture, improving rural health, the functions of State 
departments of agriculture, etc. 

Laws applicable to the United States Department of Agriculture, com- 
piled by O. H. Gates {U. 8, Dept. Agr., Off. Solicitor, 1917, I 8up., pp. 157).— 
This publication represents a revision of that previously noted (E. S. U., 33, 
p. 698), embracing legislation enacted from December 6, 1916, to September 8, 
1916, inclusive. 
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Maryland Station. — Dr. A. G. McCall has returned from service with the Army 
Educatianul 0>ri)s in France, and has resumed his duties in charge of soil 
Investigations. 

Mississippi Station. — The substation located at jtrcNeill will henceforth be 
conducted in cooiieratlon with the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Special attention will be given to live stock, not- 
ably sheep and hogs, wdth reference to conditions in southern Mississippi. 
S. W. Greiuie of the Department has been appointed In charge of the substation. 

The work formerly carried on at McNeill has been transferred to Poplarvilie, 
where E. B. Ferris, as assistant director In charge, is engaged in experiments 
with forage crops and fertilizers. 

Missouri TTniverslty and Station. — H. O. Allison, associate professor of animal 
husbandry and animal husbandman, has been appointed farm adviser for the 
Soil and Crop Improvement Association of Livingston County, 111. 

Montana College. — President James M. Hamilton resigned July 7, and has 
iKjen succeeded by Alfred Atkinson, professor of agronomy and agronomist. 

Cornell TTniverslty. — The semi-centennial of the university was observetl June 
20 to 22, the elaborate ceremonies including the unveiling of a statue of the 
founder, Ezra Cornell. 

A new chemistry building is to be built to cost about a million and a half 
dollars. The name of the donor has not yet been announced. 

Tennessee University and Station. — It is announced that President H, A, 
Morgan is to continue as dean of tlie college of agriculture and director of the 
station. J. D. Hoskins, dean of the college of liberal arts, has been appointed 
assistant to the president ; C. A. Willson, assistant dean of the college of agri- 
culture ; and C. A, Mooers, assistant dlrec*tor of the station. 

A gift of $25,000, by Miss Mary Boyce Temple, for coitductlng special agricul- 
tural tests by the division of agricultural extension, has been made public. 

Vermont Umiveriity. — President Guy Potter Benton, for some time educational 
director of the American Army of Occupation In Germany, has tendered his 
resignation as president of the university, effective July 1, 

Waihington College and Station. — J. P. Falrbank, assistant professor and 
acting bead of the department of agricultural engineering, has been made pro- 
fessor and head of the department. E. H. Steffen of the Forest Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has been appointed associate professor and 
head of the department of forestry. Boy O. Westley, instructor In agriculture 
at the School of Agriculture at Crookston, Minn., has been appcdnted instructor 
In farm crops. Joseph Passonneau, assistant in the office of markets, has been 
appointed director of that office vice Asher Hobson resigned. 

West Virginia Station. —The legislature has converted into a regular perma- 
nent grant the appropriation which two years ago was made as a special 
emergency fund on account of war conditions. In addition, $30,000 has been 
granted for farm buildings, roads, fences, and other improvements at Morgan- 
town, and $15,000 for the special needs of the Reymann Memorial Farms. It 
is expected to proceed with the building of additional barns immediately and 
the furnishing of the additional equipment neede<l. 

Director J. L. Coulter has returned from six months’ service in Army educa- 
tional work in Europe, 
iOO 
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Within the past few months there has been organized, developed, 
and brought to successful completion one of the most remarkable 
educational projects of years. This project w^as the establishment 
and operation of a comprehensive educational system for the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in Europe. Of great interest to every 
American citizen, its achievements have been of special significance 
to educators, and in particular, because of the large place assigned 
to instruction in agriculture, to those associated with agricultural 
education. 

The bulk of the actual instruction provided was given in the spring 
of 1919, but efforts to formulate an educational program began much 
earlier. Toward the close of 1917, or soon after American troops 
began arriving in force in Europe, studies were commenced by Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, secretary of Yale University, working under 
the auspices of the American University Union, to ascertain the 
conditions and the need and desire for educational work on the part 
of the soldiers and their commanding officers. Dr. Stokes reported 
after several months’’ inquiries that there was a general desire for the 
promotion of educatiorial opportunities, embracing common school 
studies, industrial and vocational work, agricultural education, and 
general university training, and with particular emphasis upon in- 
dustrial, vocational, and agricultural lines. 

In April, 1918, announcement was made of the sanction by Gen- 
eral Pershing of a broad educational movement, sponsored by the 
Y. M. C. A. but eventually to constitute a Department of Education 
as a component part of the Array. Tlie purpose of thia project was 
set forth as not only to increase the efficiency of the men while en- 
gaged in war but at the same time to prepare them for vocational 
usefulness after the war. 

Subsequently the Army Educational Commission of the Y. M. C. A. 
was appointed to organize the new undertaking. This commission 
consisted of Dn John Erskine of Columbia University, chairman and 
in charge of general collegiate instruction; Mr. F. E. Spaulding, 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of general 
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education of sub-collegiate grade ; and President K. L. Butterfield, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, in charge of agricultural, 
vocational, and general technical education. A budget of fifteen 
million dollars was drawn up, of which several million dollars was 
estimated as needed for textbooks alone. Four-fifths of the funds 
were to be provided by the Y. M. C. A., and the rMnainder by the 
American Library Association. * 

The organization of so vast an enterprise at top speed in a foreign 
land and under war conditions has b^ aptly described as a veritable 
“adventure in education.” It was not, however, entirely a pioneer 
undertaking. Quite early in the war a system of instruction had been 
developed, apparently somewhat informally, in one of the Canadian 
divisions in France, and known as the University of Vimy Bidge. 
The object was announced as to equip men in active service for 
“ greater efficiency in business, agriculture, and other great industries 
of the Dominion.” The instruction included lectures for large 
groups of men, class work with smaller groups, and individual in- 
struction for advanced students. 

Late in 1917 what was known as EhaJd College was organized by 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces farther back of the lines, on a 
somewhat more formal basis with a chancellor, a senate, and an 
executive faculty. One of the eight departments of instruction was 
> agriculture, with lecturers, drawn mainly from the ranks, in animal 
husbandry, field husbandry, horticulture, farm bookkeeping, agri- 
cultural English, and poultry. A system of credit in Canadian in- 
stitutions for work of college grade was arranged, and instruction 
through short practical courses was also provided at some twenty 
lecture centers in France and England. About five hundred thou- 
sand dollars was allotted by the Dominion Government for tlie main- 
tenance of this work, supplmented by about an equal amount from 
the Y. M. C. A. From October, 1917, to July, 1918, about nine 
thousand men had been enrolled in the various departments. 

iSome att^tion had also been given to agricultural instruction in 
the British Army. In August, 1918, through the joint efforts of the 
Training Branch of the General Staff and the Directorate of Agri- 
cultural Production, the British Govemmwit located at Etrun, just 
outside the devastated area surrounding Arras, the First Army 
School of Agriculture. Here a farm of three hundred acres was fitted 
up, and demonstrations and other instruction provided through the 
winter to officers and men awaiting demobilization. This sdiool was 
one of the first of a series of British educational enterprises. 

The suspension of hostiliti^ on November 11, 1918, altered the pur- 
poses and plans of the American educational system to some extent, 
but intensified the demand for instruction on a comprehensive basis 
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during the many months before the return of the overseas men to this 
country could be completed. Efforts were accordingly increased to 
recruit from civil life the large administrative and supervisory force 
necessary and to provide the huge amount of textbooks, lectures, and 
illustrative material jcequired. In this work educational institutions 
in this country heartily cooperated. For instance, nenrly every agri- 
cultural college granted leaves of absence to one or more members of 
its instruction, research, or extension staffs and assisted in other 
ways. The Federal Departmei^t of Agriculture contributed, through 
the States Relations Service, a large amount of bibliographical ma- 
terial for use in preparing courses of study, as well as thousands of 
copies of Department publications, many of its lantern slides, sets 
of agricultural exhibits, and other matter. 

Organization in Europe proceeded along the main lines originally 
projected. Special provisions were also made for embarkation points, 
leave areas, the occupied region of Germany, and other localities at 
which large groups of men were assembled. 

The underlying purpose of the educational program was well set 
forth in the opening paragraph of a General Order of February 18, 
1919, instituting the instruction: ‘‘The commander-in-chief invites 
the attention of the organization commanders and of all officers in 
the American Expeditionary Forces to the importance of national 
education. This citizen army must return to the United States pre^ 
pared to take an active and intelligent part in the future progress 
of our country. Educational and occupational training should, there- 
fore, be provided to meet the needs of the members of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in order that they may become better equipped 
for their future responsibility.” 

Provision was made for the detail of officers and men to participate 
in the instruction, and authorizing the Army Educational Commis- 
sion of the Y. M. C. A. to assist in every way possible in the develop- 
ment of the educational system. On April 16, 1919, the Army 
assumed full responsibility for the enterprise, enrolling the commis- 
sion and its workers as the Army Educational Corps. This action 
placed the project on a definite military basis, and greatly facilitated 
its rapid development. 

The instruction afforded was of various grades, the intention being 
to meet the diverse needs of the Army as adequately as possible. 
The apex of the system was the A. E. F, University at Beaune. The 
bulk of the men, however, receiving instruction were of course 
enrolled for sub-oollegiate instruction, chiefly at the many post and 
divisional schools. In addition numerous special agencies were 
developed. For instance, some of the most striking work in agricul- 
ture was done at the School of Agriculture at Allerey and the innu- 
merable ‘^farmers’ institutes” and “farmers’ clubs.” It has been stated 
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that there was probably not a single regiment among the hundreds 
of the American Expeditionary Forces which was not reached by 
some of these means. 

Mention should also be made of the arrangements for advanced 
instruction at the leading institutions of learning of the nations 
associated with this country in the war. Opportunity was afforded 
for details from the Army for the spring term of 191& of about two 
thousand students at English universities, while the number enrolled 
in France has been estimated at four thousand. Some of these stu- 
dents were in agriculture, though the proportion of these is under- 
stood to have been comparatively small. 

In order to provide “college and technical training beyond that 
offered at divisional educational centers’’ there was established the 
A, E. F. University. This institution was located at Beaune, some 
twenty-five miles from Dijon and in the Cote-d’Or vineyard dis- 
trict of east central F ranee. The site had been previously utilized 
as an American hospital center, so that a number of buildings were 
immediately available. An immense amount of additional construc- 
tion was still necessary, however, at the beginning of active opera- 
tions in March, 1919, much of which was carried on by the soldiei’- 
students themselves. Ultimately approximately five hundred build- 
,ings were completed, mainly one-story structures of the barracks 
type 150 ft. long by 80 ft. wide, and some of the ready-made “quick 
erection” wooden type devised for general army use. One of the 
largest buildings was required for the library, this housing nearly 
five hundred thousand volumes supplied by the American Library 
Association, and comprising a surprising range of subjects and a 
wealth of bibliographical material. 

The university was organized into fourteen colleges, including 
agriculture, fine and applied arts, business, vocations, education, engi- 
neering, correspondence, journalism, law, letters and science, medi- 
cine and chemistry, music, and citizenship. The combined faculty 
numbered approximately five hundred, and the student enrollment 
reached a maximum of nearly eight thousand. 

The college of agriculture was among the largest and most com- 
pletely organized in the institution. The courses of instruction 
were arranged under four departments, animal husbandry, agron- 
omy, horticultui-e and forestry, and rural economics and sociology. 
These were further subdivided into about forty courses. The ani- 
mal husbandry courses covered the feeding and breeding of animals, 
dairying, poultry husbandry, and animal hygiene, and those in 
agronomy included farm crops, soils, fertilizers, and farm machin- 
ery. There were seven courses in horticulture and forestry, dealing 
with forestry, vegetable gardening, orcharding, greenhouse man- 
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Bgement, and floriculture. The courses in rural economics and soci- 
ology dealt with farm management, agricultural economics, rural 
organization and sociology, and comparative agriculture. There was 
also a general course in agriculture offered as an elective for stu- 
dents in other colleges of the university. 

The college was heade<l by Dean Hayward of the Delaware Col- 
lege as director, with* Capt. E. N. Wentworth, formerly of the Iowa 
and Kansas colleges, as assistant director. The faculty numbered 
about fifty, nearly all of w^hom were originally from the instruction 
and extension forces of the agricultural colleges. A partial list of 
its members shows sixteen of these institutions represented, and 
might easily have been mistaken a few years ago for a roster of the 
staff of the Graduate School of Agriculture. 

The student body varied at different times, but ireached a maxi- 
mum enrollment of over fifteen hundred and was even more com- 
posite than the faculty. Former agricultuml college seniors from 
the Middle West rubbed elbows with prospective freshmen from 
New England or the South, and a captain from the Pacific coast 
sometimes found himself under instruction in stock judging or fruit 
growing or rural sociology by a sergeant from New York or Penn- 
sylvania. This diversity of training and experience complicated 
the arranging of courses, but greatly added to the interest and value 
of recitations, conferences, club work, etc. 

A high school education or its equivalent, together with some farm 
or agricultural college experience, was required for admission to 
the college. In order to give an opportunity for advanced work, 
instruction in most subjects was divided into what were known as 
A, B, and C courses, corresponding to beginners’, intermediate, and 
more advanced grades. Certain prerequisites were set up for en- 
rollment in B and C courses, such as a minimum amount of chem- 
istry for advanced soils work or of elementary genetics for some of 
the instruction in animal breeding. 

In quality, the student bo<ly ranked notably high. The average age 
of the students w as probably not very much greater than in most col- 
leges, but they appeared considerably moi*e mature and manifested a 
distinctive seriousness of purpose. Evidence of this is shown by the 
fact that in numerous instances where their military units were re- 
turned to this countiy during the spring students voluntarily elected 
to remain to complete their courses. It is stated that the mid-term 
reports showed less than twenty-five men in the entire college doing 
unsatisfactory work. 

In a general way the instruction was given much as in the agricul- 
tural colleges at home. Perhaps the most serious handicap en- 
countered was the absence of laboratories. Considerable equipment 
was available, however, in fann machinery, and French illustrative 
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material as to live stock, horticulture, soils, and oilier lines was util- 
ized as far as possible. Trips to farms, vineyards and gardens, cheese 
factories, and other rural enterprises were a distinctive and excep- 
tionally valuable feature of the work. Opportunity was tlius af- 
ford to observe at first hand the intensive farming and other special 
methods used in France. One trip of particular interest was to the 
district of La Perche, the home of the Percheren horse, and another 
to the grape-growing sections of Burgundy. 

Closely coordinated with the college of agriculture was the uni- 
versity farm school at Allerey. This school was developed shortly 
after the opening of the university to provide instruction for soldiers 
who could not meet the college requirements for admission. It was 
located some fifteen miles from Beaune and, like the university, at 
the site of a former hospital center. Several hundred buildings, 
mostly of wooden construction, were hastily erected and instruction 
begun early in April. 

The school faculty numbered about ninety, supplied in part by the 
American Educational Commission, but mainly by details from the 
Army. Supervision of its operations was vested in the college of 
agriculture, with Mr. H. J. Baker, director of extension work in Con- 
necticut, as principal. 

The instruction provided in the school was restricted to subjects 
dealing directly with agriculture and country life, except for a prac- 
tical course in English. Animal husbandry, agronomy, horticulture, 
rural economics and sociology, and farm engineering comprised the 
principal courses. About half of the students were without previous 
farm experience, and a farm of about one hundred and fifty acres 
constituted an important asset of the school, providing two-hour 
practicums for each student in actual farm and garden practice. 

No fewer than eight thousand applications were received for en- 
rollment in the school. Accommodations were available, however, 
for only about three thousand students, making necessary a rigid 
selection of candidates. 

It is estimated that from five thousand to ten thousand men re- 
ceived agricultural instruction in the post and divisional schools of the 
Army, and this number would doubtless have been considerably 
larger but for the inability to obtain sufficient instructors. These 
schools offered elementary courses of six to twelve weeks, usually en- 
rolling from fifty to four hundred men each. They were held wher- 
ever available space could be obtained. In the oceapied portion of 
Germany, abandoned agricultural schools were taken over in some in- 
stances and the surrounding land used for practical instruction. Live 
stock was sometimes secured for judging, and visits of observation to 
nearby farms were of frequent occurrence. 
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Of the special forms of instruction developed by the educational 
forces particular mention should be made of the farmers’ institutes.” 
These, as the name implies, represented an adaptation of the well 
known farmers’ institutes of this country. This form of instruction 
was found to be peculiarly well suited to the conditions and was one 
of the first means to be employed. 

Early in January fttoners’ institute teams were organized at sev- 
eral embarkation points, notably Bordeaux and Brest, and the cam- 
paign was subsequently extended throughout the forces. By April a 
corps of twenty-six specialists w^s at work from the American Edu- 
cational Commission, supplemented by scores of speakers drawn from 
the Army. In the Bordeaux region alone a staff of thirty-five work- 
ers was recniited. The number of men reached was correspondingly 
large. For the month of May it is estimated that four hundred insti- 
tutes were held of from one to three days each, with an aggregate 
attendance of at least one hundred and fifty thousand. Some of these 
were doubtless attracted to the sessions by way of diversion, but it is 
reported that many even of this class became greatly interested. For 
thousands it was their first contact with educational work in agri- 
culture. 

The special advantage of the institutes was of course their adapta- 
bility to a wide variety of conditions. Meetings were held at all 
hours of the day, even the mess hour. The aim was to deal with all 
phases of agriculture, but special emphasis was put on the relations 
of the returning farmer-soldier to his work and to the rural com- 
munity, and these discussions like the other instruction in rural 
economics and sociology are reported to have made particular appeal. 

Scarcely less noteworthy were the farmers’ clubs.” More than five 
hundred of these clubs were organized throughout the forces, includ- 
ing units at the college and school of agriculture and with an esti- 
mated aggi'egate enrollment of fully twenty thousand men. In a 
single division a membership of one thousand three hundred is re- 
ported. These clubs provided convenient units for group study and 
for arranging institutes and observation trips, in addition to their 
marked educational and social value in drawing together men of 
greatly varied experience for this common purpose. In some cases 
these clubs were even continued on shipboard and in demobilization 
camps in this country. 

Under the auspices of the farmers’ club of the college of agricul- 
ture, a permanent organization has also been perfected called the 
American E. F. Farmers’ Club, including a Committee on Interna- 
tional Agriculture. Among other activities it is planned to establish 
this fall a periodical, to be known as World Agriculture and to be of 
interest to professional agricultural workers, farmers, and the gen- 
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eral public. It is announced that the cooperation of several men of 
world-wide reputation in ij^icuJtura] leadership has already been 
assured. 

Early in May, 1919, the entire educational system was well under 
way, with arrangements perfected for an indefinite continuance and 
the extension of activities. So rapid, however, had been the with- 
drawal of the troops to this country that by June the situation was 
radically changed. The completion of the first term’s work on June 
7 marked the virtual close of the undertaking. 

An interallied rural life conference, including a rural life i^ageant, 
was held at Beaune early in June and brought together a group of 
educators of international reputation for the discussion of agricul- 
tural problems. The addresses of these leaders constituted an im- 
pressive and appi’opriate termination of the work of the college 
and school of agriculture. Soon afterward the Army Educational 
Corps was disbanded, instructors and students alike were on their 
way homeward, and the A. E. F. University and its associated activi- 
ties were added to the other memories of the war. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that the results of this great proj- 
ect will be wholly ephemeral or unimportant. Leaving aside the 
great gain to the Nation in helping to keep up the morale of the 
troops through many long months of waiting, the mental stimula- 
tion afforded by instruction from a new corps of men in an unusual 
environment, and the great pedagogic value of the experiment to 
the Army and to educators generally, it would seem that the benefits 
to agriculture alone would have amply justified the enterprise. Who 
can estimate, for example, the number of men from agricultural 
colleges whose intentions to resume their education this fall have 
been thus crystallized into action? Or the much larger number pre- 
viously unfamiliar with agriculture and its educational system whose 
interest has been aroused and whose whole life work has been re- 
directed? Or the intangible but no less vital reaction upon the agri- 
cultural colleges themselves as instructors and students return from 
this novel undertaking? 

By way of conclusion attention may be drawn, though perhaps 
needlessly, to one or two significant facts. The first is the tacit ac- 
ceptance by all concerned of agricultural education as an integral 
component in this elaborate educational program. Since at least 
twenty-five per cent of the American Expeditionary Forces were 
from farm homes this may not seem surprising, yet it may be seri- 
ously questioned whether the same prominence would have been so 
readily conceded a generation ago. 

In any case, it seems certain that nothing like the same success 
would have been secured under the conditions then prevailing. With- 
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out the substantial body of agricultural knowledge acquired by the 
slow but fundamental labors of the experiment stations, the IT. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and other research agencies; the develop- 
ment of strong faculties and sound pedagogic methods in the colleges 
of agriculture and associated institutions of learning; and the train- 
ing and experience of a vast corps of extension workers, county 
agents, and others in man-to-man instruction of a type readily adapt- 
able to the emergency conditions, the accomplishments in agricul- 
tural education overseas would ^necessarily have been seriously re- 
tarded and restricted. As in our food production campaign, it was 
primarily because these institutions had been developed and strength- 
ened year after year that agricultural education was ready when 
the call came, and was able to play so worthy a part in this great 
enterprise. 



RECENT WORK IN AORIOJLTURAL SCIENCE 
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The produetioii and treatment of v^^table oils, W. Chalmers (London: 
Constable d Company Ltd., 1918, pp. XI ^152, pU. 9, figs. PT).— This volume 
deals with the production and treatment of vegetable oils, primarily from the 
engineer's point of view. The material presented includes descriptions with 
accompanying plates and diagrams of machinery for the various stages in the 
production of oils, and chapters on the refining of oils, the hydrogenation of oils, 
the generation of hydrogen, soap making, the recovery and refining of glycerin, 
and the splitting of oils. 

In the chapter on extraction of oils by chemical solvents the relative merits 
of the pressure and solvent extraction processes are discussed, with reference 
particularly to the value of the resulting residue as a cattle feeding stuff and as 
a fertilizer. The author is of the opinion that with modern methods the earlier 
objections to the solvent process as yielding both cake and oils unfit for con- 
sumption are unfounded, and that the residue from the solvent extraction 
process can be used to better advantage than the press-cake as a fertilizer and, 
with proper control of the amount of oil left in the residue, equallj^ well as a 
feeding stuff. 

Vegetable fats and oils, L. E. And^s, trans. by C. Salter (London: Scott, 
Greenwood d Son, 1917, S. ed„ rev. md enU, pp. XI^S51, figs. 93). — In the third 
English edition of this book, the preceding edition of which has been previously 
noted (E. S. 25, p. 801), the subject matter has been revised and enlarged 
by H. B. Stocks to include modem methods for the extraction and purification 
of vegetable fats and oils. 

Gums and resins, their occurrence, properties, and uses, E. J. Pasby (Lon- 
don; Sir Isaac Pitman d Sons, Ltd., 1918, pp. VI +106, pi. 1, figs. 6). — ^This is 
a reference handbook on the occurrence, properties including analytical con- 
stants, and uses of the more important true resins, gum resins, true gums, bal- 
sams, and medicinal resins. 

The natural organic coloring matters, A. G. Perkin and A.. E. Everest 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green d Co., 1918, pp. XXII +655; rev. in 
Analyst, (1919), No. 516, pp. 119, This volume of the series of mono- 

graphs on industrial chemistry edited by E. Thorpe deals with the properties 
of the natural coloring matters, including a discussion of the facts which have 
led to a determination of their constitutions. The history of the employment of 
natural dyestuffR is traced in an introductory chapter. In the succeeding 
chapters the natural dyestuffs are grouped according to the constitution, where 
known, of their main tinctorial constituents. Where members of two wid^y 
distinct groups are present in the same plant, the description of the plant is 
given under the heading which from its present or past uses appears the more 
suitable. 

An appmidiz contains lists from various sources of Indian natural dyestuffs, 
natural dyes of the Philippines, British plants capable of dyeing mordanted 
110 
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wool, and leaves and flowers of wild and cultivated British plants capable of 
dyeing aluminum-mordanted cotton. 

Chemical analyses of Logan blackberry (loganberry) juices, R. S. Hoir 
LiNGSHEAD {U, S, Dept Agr, But TTS {1919), pp, 12) » — ^The uses of the logan- 
berry, the manufacture of the juice for commercial purposes, and the results of 
a number of analyses are reported. 

It is pointed out that b^ause of its pleasant flavor, loganberry Juice is popu- 
lar as a beverage, while the berry is also used for making jams, jellies, and for 
soda fountain service. The juice is naturally so sour that it is considered nec- 
essary to dilute and sweeten it when used as a bev€‘rage, since the addition of 
sufficient sugar to mask the acid makbs the product too sirupy to drink unless 
diluted. “The flavor and color of Logan blackberry juice permit a dilution 
with from 2 to 3 parts of water, and the addition of 1 part of sugar. As a 
rule, the sirups prepared for soda-fountain use are made by adding sugar to un- 
diluted Juices, the composition running from about 1 part of juice and 1 part of 
sugar to, roughly, 3 parts of juice and 1 part of sugar/’ 

In discussing the analyses it is stated that the Washington and Oregon juices 
differ considerably from those from California-grown berries. 

Tentative limits are proposed for Washington and Oregon-grown juice of 
minimum and maximum nonsugar solids of 2.8 and 3.92 per cent, ash 0.25 and 
0.43 per cent, and acids, as citric, of 1.42 and 2.33 per cent. For California 
julc*e the corresponding limits suggested are 3.06 and 3.74 per cent for nonsugar 
solids, 0.43 and 0.63 per cent for ash, and 1.06 and 1.96 per cent for acids, as 
(‘itric. 

The distribution of urease in the seeds of cereals, A. NSmec {Biochem. 
/jUchr,, 91 {1918), No. pp. 12&-1S0). — ^Analytical data are given to prove 
the presence of the enzym urease in grains such as wheat, rye, barley, and oats, 
and the connection between the presence of urease and proteins yielding arginln 
on hydrolysis is pointed out. 

Agglutination, R. E. Buchanan {Jour. Bact, 4 {1919), No. 2, pp. 73-195, 
fign. 3), — In this address delivered before the Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists, December 27, 1918, the author discusses bacterial agglutination as essen- 
tially a colloidal phenomenon that can best bo studied in the light of the modern 
work on colloidal and physical chemistry. An extensive list of literature refer- 
ences is appended. 

The oxidation of ammonia, W. 8. Landih {Chem. and Metallurg. Engin., 20 
{1919), No. 9, pp. 470-^^77, figs. 5 ). — ^A r6sum6 is given of the early Investigations 
on the conimercial oxidation of ammonia, followed by a discussion of tlie 
development of the cyanamld process as adopted in the Government nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Commercial oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid, L. Parsons {Jour. 
Indus, and Engin. Chem., 11 {1919), No. 6, pp. 541-652, figs. i3).— -This paper 
deals with past and present methods and apparatus for the oxidation of am- 
monia to nitric oxid for the production of nitric acid, including references to 
the method noted above. In particular the development of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines converter is discussed, and tables are given showing its efllcleucy. The 
principle of the converter is the catalytic action of four cylindrical super- 
imposed layers of platinum gauze so arranged inside the fire-brick lining of 
the converter that the inside surface is always reflecting against another red 
hot surface, no outside heat being required except that generated by the re- 
action itself. The results obtained in 160 determinations indicate that a 92 per 
cent e^ciency with 10.5 per cent ammonia and with 200 cu. ft. per minute ca- 
pacity can be easily reached with this converter. 
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In conciuslon the author discusses certain factors influencinj? the yield in all 
forms of apparatus using platinum as a catalytic agent for the oxidation of 
ammonia. 

Manual of the chemical analysis of rocks^ H. S. Washington {New York: 
Jolm Wiley d Sons, Inc,, 1919, S. ed., rev. and enl, pp. XI I pi. For 
the third edition of this manual (E. S. U., 16^ p. 638), the subject matter has 
been thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged by^ introducing some changes 
in details of pmcedure, including new methods, treating in much greater 
detail the methods previously described and placing more stress on the sources 
of error both in operations and In methods. 

A new indicator for acids and has^, M. Chauvierke (But. Soe. Chim. 
France, 4. ser,, 25 {1919), No. S, pp. 118, 119). — filtered aqueous extract of red 
beets is said to be a very sensitive indicator for acids and bases. The extract, 
which Is a violet-red, opalescent liquid, retains its color In the presence of 
acids and turns a deep yellow in the presence of alkalis. Test paper can not 
be prepared from it as the color Is not taken up by the paper. 

The volumetric determination of sulphurous acid, T. J. I. Obatg {Jour. Soc. 
Chem. Indus., 38 {1919), No. 8, p. 96T). — ^The method described consists in treat- 
ing a water solution of the sulphurous acid, sulphite, or bisulphite to be tested 
with a known excess of acidified hydrogen peroxld and determining the resid- 
ual hydrogen i)eroxid by titration with N/2 potassium i)eruuingaimte. 

A method for the separation [and estimation] of formic, acetic, and lactic 
acids, I. Onodeba {Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsch., 1 {1917), No. 2, pp. 231-^ 
259; aJ)s. in Jour. Chem. Soe. [London),, 114 {1918), No. 674* II* PP- 4^7., 41 ^^) > — 
The literature on the separation of the volatile fatty acids and lactic acid from 
mixed solutions is reviewed, and a new method is described which is said to be 
more satisfactory than previous methods and to lend itself equally well to the 
separation of the three acids from the fermentation products of organic ferti- 
lizers and to the determination of lactic acid alone. 

The essential features of the method are as follows : 

An aqueous solution of the sample is extracted with ether, neutralized with 
alkali, acidified with phosphoric acid, and distilled with steam. The distillate 
is conducted into alkali, partially evaporated in a vacuum, and neutralized 
with sulphuric acid. The resulting sample is divided into three portions, each 
of which is oxidized with alkaline i>otasslum pennanganate. In one portion the 
excess of permanganate is titrated with sodium thiosulphate, the amount of 
permanganate used determining the formic and lactic acids together. In an- 
other portion the lactic acid alone is determined by precipitation of the oxalic 
add formed from it on oxidation as calcium oxalate. Acetic acid is estimated 
in the third oxidized iK>rtlon by extracting the ether, diluting the extracted 
acid to 100 cc., and distilling the solution until 95 cc. of distillate has collected. 

Sodium sulphite analyses, F. O, Van Hkubn and W. Bertels {Arch. Rubber- 
cult. Nederland. Indie, S {1919), No. 1, pp. 16; Meded. Alg. Proefatat. Alg. Ver. 
Rubberplanters Oostkust Sumatra, Rubber Ser., No. 16 {1919), pp. 10 ). — ^The 
results are reported of analyses of 19 samples of sodium sulphite used as an 
anticoagulant for rubber latex. The analyses included the reaction on phenol- 
phthalein and content of sodium sulphate, sodium sulphite, and inclosed water 
and dirt. The methods employed have been noted from a previous communi- 
cation (B. S. B., 89, p. 418). 

The purest of the samples of crystallized sodium sulphite tested averaged 
40 per cent of pure sulphite (theoretical 50 per cent), while tlie best sample of 
the anhydrous salt contained only 80 per cent sodium sulphite (theoretical 
100 per cent). The necessity for control of the material sold as pure sodium 
sulphite is pointed out. 
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Estimation of cyanogen compounds in concentrated ammonia liquor, P. B. 
Spielmann and H. Wood (Jour. Boo. Chem. Indus., S8 (1919), No. 4, pp. -JdT- 
45T). — ^The basis of the scheme of analysis outlined is (1) the conversion of the 
ammonium thiocyanate into ferric thiocyanate and measurement In a tint- 
ometer of the depth of color obtained, and (2) the interaction of a further 
quantity of the original liquid with ammonium polysulphld, which converts 
the ammonium cyanid originally present into ammonium thiocyanate, and the 
estimation of the total ammonium thiocyanate as ferric thiocyanate. The dif- 
ference between the results obtained In <1) and (2) is a measure of the 
quantity of cyanid originally present.^ 

The method is described In detail, including the preparation of standard 
colors and the use of the Lovlbond tintometer. 

Fat extraction apparatus, B. Obipfiths-Jones (Analyst, 44 (1919), No. 515, 
pp. 45-J/7, fig. 1). — ^The apparatus, which was designed for use when the ordi- 
nary Soxhlet apparatus is not available, consists of an ordinary vertical con- 
denser, the lower end of which passes through two corks, the upper one to 
serve as a connection for the extraction flask and the lower one for the recep- 
tion of the extraction thimble. A side tube passes Just through the upper 
(‘ork, upward and parallel with the condenser, and then down the condenser 
tube to approximately the level of the water Intake. The material to be ex- 
tracted is placed in an ordinary extraction thimble covered with a plug of 
cotton wool and fitted over the lower cork. The condenser is then connected 
with an extraction flask containing the solvent and the extraction carried 
out over an electrically heated sand bath. 

The extraction la said to be more rapid than with the ordinary t>’pe of 
Soxhlet and to require less of the solvent 
Acidimetric titration of grain extracts and amino acids in the presence of 
alcohol, V. Biucknek (Jour. Biol. Chem., S8 (1919), No. 2. pp. 2Ji5~-251t, figs. 2). — 
A study at the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, of the 
cause of the change In acidity of grain extracts on the addition of alcohol led 
to the conclusion that the Increased acidity noted is due to the fact that 
amino acids, which in aqueous solution are nearly neutral to phenolphthalein, 
react distinctly acid in the presence of alcohol. It is pointefl out that this fact 
should be taken into account when making acidimetric titrations in alcoholic 
liquids containing amino compounds, such as various animal or vegetable ex- 
tracts. 

ECeat extracts, their composition and identification, J. A. Bmebt and R. R. 
Henixy (Jour. Agr. Research [U. iSf.], 17 (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-17). — This Investi- 
gation was conducted at the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, to obtain Information regarding differences in composition of 
meat extracts prepared from muscle tissue, livers, spleens, hearts, cured-meat 
cook water, roast-beef soak water, and bones, all of which materials have been 
used ill recent years In the commercial manufacture of beef-extract. 

The extracts used In the Investigation were prepared in the meat extract 
department of a large commercial establishment according to the method ordi- 
narily used, and also In the laboratory on a smaller scale but as far as possible 
in the same way. The extracts prepared in the laboratory were Identical In 
physical appearance and organoleptic properties with those obtained by the 
commercial process. The methods employed in the analysis of the extracts 
were essentially those of Street et al. previously noted (B. S. R., 20, p. 969). 

The quantitative results, which are presented In tabular form, show the 
following characteristic differences d^nding upon the nature of the extract : 
liver extracts are low both in total nitrogen and * meat-base* nitrogen, 
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have a low inorganic phosphorus to total phosphorus ratio, are very low in 
total oreatinin, and as a rule are very high in nonnitrogenous organic matter. 

** Spleen extracts are high in total nltrogasi, low in ‘meat-base’ nitrogen, 
very low in creatinin, and lower than other extracts, liver excepted, in the 
inorganic-phosphorus to total-phosphorus ratio. 

** Heart extracts are low in total nitrogen as compared with chuck and plate 
extracts, but much higher than liver. They contain considerable nonnitro- 
genous organic matter, being next to liver extracts in this respect. Heart 
extracts difEer from liver and spleen extracts in total creatinin and In ‘ meat- 
base ’ nitrogen, the latter comprising at least 50 per cent of the total nitrogen 
In heart extracts. ^ 

** Pickle and cured-meat extracts are readily identified by the invariable 
presence of nitrates. . . . The quantity of total phosphorus present In such 
extracts is very small. In other respects cured-meat extracts are found to 
resemble true-meat extracts. lUckle extracts contain rather less creatinin 
than true-meat extracts. 

Chuck and plate extracts run high in total nitrogen, ‘ meat-base ’ nitrogen, 
and total creatinin and have a high inorganic-phosphorus to total-pho^horus 
ratio. 

“The bone extracts prepared commercially and the extract prepared from 
roast-beef soak water resemble chuck and plate extracts.” 

Marked dltferences were also noted in the physical properties of color, 
texture, and “shortness,” (an extract being termed “short” when It breaks 
quickly and easily upon testing its elasticity). Liver extracts are very dark 
brown, forming a red solution with a trace of fiuorescenee, and are gummy. 
Spleen and bqne extracts are light chocolate or yeUow-brown and are very 
“short.” The other extracts are lighter than the liver extract but darker 
than the spleen extract and are usually very “short” Their solutions are 
dark but are not fluorescent. 

In addition to the quantitative differences qualitative differences have been 
noted and made the basis of tests for the identification of liver and spleen ex- 
tracts either when pure or in the absence of any considerable proportions of 
true meat extracts. These include an acetic-acid test suggested by B. M. 
Chapin for distinguishing spleen extract by the bulky yellowish-white precipi- 
tate formed; the Molisch test, which indicates the presence of liver extract; 
and the copper test, applied to the ash, a positive result indicating liver ex- 
tract. The presence of copper Is also indicated by the greenish tint of the ash. 

It is stated in conclusion that complete identification of an extract can be 
made by the following determinations; Total solids, ash, sodium eWorld, 
total PaO» inorganic PaOi, total nitrogen, “meat-base” nitrogen, preformed 
creatinin, creatin, Molisch test, acetic-acid test, test for starch and sugar if 
the Molisch test is positive, test for nitrates, and test of ash for copper. 

A new method for the determination of Tanillin in vanilla extract, A. W. 
Box and G. P. Plaisawce (Amer, Jour, Pharm,, 91 (1919), No, S, pp, leT-llO), — 
The authors at the Iowa Experiment Station have applied the methods pre- 
vlofusly noted (E. S. B., 36, p. 318) for the determination of furfural to the 
determination of vanillin in vanilla extract. 

Tfaibbarblturic acid in the presence of 12 per cent hydrochloric acid was found 
to give with vanillin a vermUlton-colored precipitate. The method is not ap- 
plicable to artificial extracts containing caramel as a coloring matter. Caramel 
is &ld to be easily detected by the brown precipitate formed on addition of 
phloroglucinol to the clarified extract containing 12 per cent hydrochloric add. 
Tiie use of lead acetate as a clarifying agent was found not to interfere with 
the determination. 
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Evaliiatioxi of coconut and palm oils, Yizebn and Guixxor {Arm, Chim* 
Analyt, 2. «er., 1 (1919), No. 4, pp. The authors point out that it Is 

irrational to calculate the acidity of coconut and palm oils in terms of oleic 
acid, and suggest that the evaluation of the acidity of these oils should be made 
on the basis of the mean molecular weights of their acids, 208 for coconut oil 
and 222 for palm oiL 

A revision of the copper phosphate method for the titration of sugar, 

O. Foun and E. C. Peck (Jour. Biol. Chem., 38 (1919), No. 2, pp. 281^291). — On 
account of divergent results obtained in the copper phosphate method of Folin 
and McEllroy <E. S. It., 38, p. 614) foj determining sugar, due to variations in- 
troduced by different individuals In the manner of preparing the salt mixtures, 
the exact teclmique for preparing the mixture in order to obtain concordant re- 
sults is described. This Involves first mixing the phosphate and thiocyanate 
thoroughly in a mortar until the thiocyanate has abstracted enough water from 
the phosphate to give a solution, to which the sodium carbonate is then gradu- 
ally added. 

A slight modification of the method is described which is said to eliminate the 
small loss of copper due to reduction by the thiocyanate. This is accomplished 
by adding 1 cc. of saturated sodium carbonate to 5 cc. of tlie copper sulphate so- 
lution before adding the salt mixture (4 or 5 gm.). This requires the use of a 
5.9 per cent solution of copper sulphate in place of the 6 per cent solution pre- 
viously employed. 

A few observations of value in connection with the titration are given, includ- 
ing certain time restrictions. The modification described is said to be applicable 
also to the determination of lactose in milk. 

Analysis of commercial saccharin, I— II, H. D, Eichmond and 0. A. Hiix 
(Jour. 8oc. Chem. Indus., 37 (1918), No. H, pp. 246T^49T; 38 (1919), No. 2, 
pp. 8T-10T). — Two papers are given. 

I. The estimation of o-benzoylsulplionimid from the ammonia produced hy 
acid hydrolysis. — The methods commonly employed for estimating commercial 
saccharin are discussed, and a method developed as the result of a study of the 
defects of the present methods is described, the technique of which is as follows ; 

Ten cc. of 7.5 N NaOH is boiled for 2 minutes with 0.6104 gm. of saccharin. 
Fifteen cc. of 10 N HCl is then added and the solution boiled for 50 minutes un- 
der a reflux condenser. After the heating is completed, 75 cc. of cold water is 
added and a current of air passed through tlie upper part of the flask to remove 
any acid vapor. Fifteen cc. of 7.6 N NaOH is added carefully and the ammonia 
distilled into an absorption flask, in which is placed 20 cc. of N/5 HCl. After 
about 70 cc. is distilled, the solution is titrated with N/10 alkali, using methyl 
red as indicator. 

The method is said to be rapid, convenient, and accurate. 

H. The detection and estimation of impurities. — ^A discussion is given of the 
tests in use for determining the impurities of most common occurrence in sac- 
charin, Including moisture, mineral matter, p-sulphonaminobenzoic acid, o-sul- 
phonaminobenzoic acid, o-toluenesulphonamid, lead and arsenic, melting point, 
ammonia, easily carbonizable organic matter, sweetness, and the French Codex 
identification test. 

Determination of the amylolytic power of saliva, L. Grihbebt (Jour. 
Phami. et Chim., 7. aer., 19 (1919), No. 8, pp. 24^260; Compt. Rend. Boc. Biol. 
[Paris), 82 (1919), No. 9, pp. 3115^15 )•— The author recommends a standardi- 
zation of the experimental conditions to be observed in determining the amylo- 
lytic power of saliva in order that results obtained may have a comparative 
value, and outlines the proposed technique. 
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Colorimetric determination of the nonprotein nitrogren of the blood by 
Keesler^s reagent, A. Gbioaut and F. Oxt^ein (OrnpU Rend, 8oc. Biol. [PaH«], 
81 (iW8), No. 22, pp. The method employed Is essentially that of 

Folln and Denis (E. S. ll., 86, p. 816). Trichloracetic acid is used In place of 
metaphosphoric acid as the protein precipitant The preparation of the reagents 
employed is described in detalL 

A precise method for the determination of smiUll quantities of urea in 
blood, A. GEiGAxrr and F, GuAbin {Compt. Rend. 8oo. Biol. {Paris], 82 {1919), 
No. 1, pp. 2S-27). — ^The process described is one of direct nesslerization, but is 
said to differ from that of PoUn and Denli? (E. S. 11., 36, p. 817) by a more ener- 
getic action of the urease, a more simple and rapid process of clarification, and 
the use of a more concentrated Nessler*s reagent The urease preparation con- 
sists of a suspension of 1 gni. soy bean fl/mr and 0.4 gm. acid sodium phosphate 
in 100 cc.‘Of distilled water. Trichloracetic acid is used as the precipitating 
agent The reagents are prepared as described in the article noted above. 

Procedure for the volumetric micro determination of lipoids, I. Bang (Bio* 
chem. Ztschr., 91 {1918), No. 1-2, pp. 8&-10S).—A method of determining fats 
and other lipoids is described which depends upon the fact that such sub- 
stances reduce chromic acid quantitatively. The excess chromic* acid Is de- 
termined by titration with thiosulphate after addition of potassium iodid. The 
paper discusses with accompanying data the application of the method to the 
determination of fats and soaps, cholesterlns, cholesterln esters, and phos- 
phatids. 

To determine cholesterln in the presence of fat, use is made of the fact that 
on the addition of a digitonin solution cholesterin digitonid Is formed, which Is 
insoluble in petroleum ether and can be separated from the fat which re- 
mains in solution. Cholesterin esters can be separated from neutral fats or 
phosphatids through the greater resistance of the former to hydrolysis and the 
Insolubility in i)etroleum ether of the soaps formed by the hydrolysis of the 
fats. A similar method is used to separate cholesterin esters from phosphatids. 

The micro determination of blood lipoids, I. Bang {Biochcm. Ztschr., 91 
{1918), No. $-‘4, pp. 2S5-256). — This paper dlscnisses in detail the application of 
the method noted above to the determination of the blood lipoids. Including 
neutral fats, cholesterin, cholesterin esters, and phosphatids. The method is 
said to give very accurate results for total lipoids, neutral fat, and cholesterln, 
but not so exact results for cholesterln esters, and phosphatids. 

Tbe evaporation of vegetables, W. V. Cbuess {Mo. Bui. Cal. State Com. 
Hort., 8 {1919), No. 3, pp. 93-100, figs. 8). — ^Thls is a general article on the sub- 
ject, including a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of evajwrated 
vegetables ; descriptions of types of evaporators for industrial production, for 
community operation, and for home use; and directions for the preparation of 
vegetables for evaporation, temperature and air control during the process, 
and packing and storing of the dried vegetables. 

The sun drying of vegetables, G. L. C. Howabd (Fruit Expt. 8ta. Quetta 
{India] Bui. 8 {1918), pp, 20, fig. 1). — ^This bulletin, which presents the results 
of an Investigation of methods for the sun drying of vegetables in the arid cli- 
mate of Quetta, India, contains Information of general interest in connection 
with the dehydration of vegetables. The main principles of successful drying 
are considered to be rapidity of drying, and treatment of the fresh material by 
some iotm of heat, upon which depends the toughness or tenderness of the 
resulting product. 

General directions are given for the preparation of the material, for the 
heating processes of steeping, scalding, or steaming, for drying, and for storage 
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and transportation of the dried product. Compression of the dried vegetables 
into bricks is recommended in the case of the more bulky vegetables and a 
simple hand press for the purpose is described and illustrated. 

Special directions are given for the drying of French beans, cabbage, egg- 
plant, carrots, peas, kohl-rabl, onions, potatoes, spinach, tomatoes, turnips, and 
several native vegetables. General and special directions are included for cook- 
ing the dried products. If is emphasized that all the vegetables, even those 
which are ordinarily fried, must be boiled after soaking. 

Sirup from sugar beets, T. S. Parsons (Wyo, Farm Bui., 8 {1918) ^ "No. 5, pp. 
67, 68). — It is stated that a satisfactory sirup can be made on a small scale by 
boiling thinly sliced sugar beets for four hours in sufficient water to cover, 
to which has been added one tablespoonful of white wine vinegar for each 
beet. The liquid Is then strained off and evaporated to a sirup. It is esti- 
mated that 10 sugar beets will make sirup equivalent in sweetening power to 
1 lb. of sugar. In Scotland the beet siruj) is used quite extensively in jam 
making. The fruit is added to the liquid after straining and the mixture 
boiled down until the required consistency of the Jam is reached. 

Utilization of Arum as a food and for the manufacture of starch, glucose, 
and alcohol, E. Pantanetxi {8itaz. Bper. Apr. Ital., 51 (1918), No. 1-2, pp. 69- 
82, pi. 1 ) .-^The possibility is suggested of utilizing the rhizomes of Arum macu- 
latum and A. italivnm, two species of Arum growing wild in Italy, ns a food 
for man and for domestic animals, or as a commercial source of starch. From 
laboratory tests it was estimjited that a yield of 20 per cent starch, 20 per 
cent glucose, or 11 per cent ethyl alcohol could be obtained on a commercial 
scale. 

The preparation of xylose from corncobs, K. P. Monroe {Jour. Amer. Chem, 
Soc., 41 {1919), No. 6, pp. 1002, 1003). — ^Tlie method of preparing xylose from 
corncobs, as described by Hudson and Harding (K. S. K., 40, p. 17), has been 
improved by removing the adhesive gum by digestion with dilute alkali at 
100° O. The residue yields on acid hydrolysis from 8 to 10 per cent of crystal- 
line xylose of a quality superior to that obtained by the previous methods. 
The technique of tlie method is described In detail. 

Salvaging: rain-damaged primes, W. V. Cktjess {California St a. Circ. 212 
{1919), pp. 11, figs. S). — ^The purpose of this circular Is to call attention to the 
damage to the California prune crop by the September rains of 1918, wdiich 
destroyed at least 50 per cent of the value of the prune crop, causing a loss 
of probably not less than $5,000,000, and to offer suggestions for avoiding 
such a loss in the future. 

Sulphuring the fruit on the trays for two or three hours, using hoods simi- 
lar to thee one described by Bioletti (B. S. R.,’41, p. 15), was found to check 
the mold and yeast growth which caused most of the damage, and to make 
it possible to dry the fruit without artificial heat. Fruit dried in this way is 
said to be of a lighter color than fruit dried In the usual way but to be salable 
and of excellent flavor. 

Investigations of the utilization of damaged fruit for alcohol, vinegar, and 
sirup manufacture, and for hog feed are reported which indicate that in no 
case would the returns be very large. Good results were obtained in the 
use of damaged prunes in hog feed, provided no more than 15 per cent was 
Incorporated in the feed. 

Evaporators for prune drying, W. V. Orxtess {CaUfomia 8ta. Circ. 213 
{1929), pp. SO, figs. 18).— This circular gives the results of a study of the prin- 
cipal evaporators in California, with a view to their more extended use in 
supplementing sun drying during such emergencies as noted above. Better 
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results are said to be obtained with the evaporators than with sulphuring, 
altliough the initial cost of an evaporator is much greater. It is pointed 
out, however, that the initial cost of an evaporator is only a fraction of the 
loss during one rainy season such as that of 1918. 

A short discussion is given of the theory of evaporation and general prin- 
ciples and defects of some present evaporators, followed by detailed descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Oregon tunnel evafwrator, an air-blast evap- 
orator for wooden trays, and the small Young stack evaporator. General de- 
scriptions are given of the kiln evaporator, Watsonville stack evaporator, and 
the Anderson tunnel evaporator. 

Attention is called to the necessity (n designing an evaporator of making 
provision for sufli(*ient heat production and radiating surface, good air circu- 
lation, and control of temperature. For the small dry-yard, the Young type 
of small stack evaporator Is recommended, and for the average-size yard, 
the Oregon tunnel evaporator. Where wooden trays are to be used the air- 
blast evaporator is considered best. 

Scientific methods in the production, classification, and manufacture of 
rubber, G. Van Pei.t, (Inst. Colon. Marseille^ Bui. Caoutchoucs^ No. i, (1919), 
pp. 51 ). — This bulletin discusses the principal operations connected with the 
exploitation of rubber from the production to the manufactured objects, with 
a view to introducing a more scientific control of the various processes. As 
a means to tliis end, the author recommends the establishment of laboratories 
on the plantations, the collaboration of the scientific staff of the plantation 
with the special laboratories, both nonofficial and official, in the producing 
countries, the establishment of scientific standards for estimating the value 
of rubber, the creation of a scientific organization for the study of questions 
applying to the rubber industry, and the collaboration of this organization 
with the technical service of the rubber factories. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Relation between vegetative and frostless periods, J. B, Kinceb (17. 8 . Mo. 
Weather Rev., Jt7 (1919), No, 2, pp. 106-110, pis. 8, figs. 5 ). — ^The relation be- 
tween the frostless period and the length of the i)eriod during which the mean 
daily temperature is 43® F. or above is discussed on the basis of a series of 
eight charts showing (1) the average dates in spring when the daily mean 
temperature rises to 48®, (2) the dates in autumn when it falls below that 
value, (3) the average number of days when the mean dally temperature Is 43® 
or higher in different sections of the country, (4) the normal mean dally tem- 
perature the average date of. the last killing frost in spring for all regular 
Weather Bureau stations In the United States, (5) similar data for fall frosts, 
(6) and (7) the average number of days In spring and fall, respectively, by 
which the potential growing season is shortened by frost, and (8) the total 
number of days that the average frostless season Is shorter than the vegetative 
period. 

It is shown that the advent of the vegetative period in the average year 
ranges from February 1 in the northern part of the Gulf States to May 1 in 
extreme upper Michigan and northern New England, and that this period comes 
to an end, on the average, about the middle of Oct<Mt>er in the extreme northern 
districts, but continues till the end of the year in the South. The length of 
the period ranges from less than 180 days in the extreme north and in the 
central and northern portions of the Rocky Mountain region, to 365 days in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf districts, and also in the .central and southern Paeifte 
coast sections. 
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The normal daily march of temperature la closely allied with the annual 
march in establishing the vegetative period. In most of the country the average 
frost-free date in spring corresponds to a mean dally temperature of from 62 
to 66®, except along the central and north Pacific coast, the region, of the Great 
Lakes, and along the middle and north Atlantic seaboard, where the tempera- 
tures are lower. Similar data for fall frosts are in close agreement with those 
for spring frosts. In limited areas, however, the first fall frost occurs on the 
average while the mean d&lly temperature Is a degree or two higher than is 
necessary to cause a cessation in spring frosts in an average year. “Consid- 
ering the records for all stations throughout the country the mean dally tem- 
perature on the average date of the last killing frost in spring is 52.1*', and 
on the average date of the first in fall it is 52.6®. . . . Owing to the fact that 
these temperatures corresponding to the average frost dates are so uniform, 
it is possible to determine very closely the average frost dates from the mean 
daily temperatures. . . , 

“The only locality in w’hich the frostless season is longer than the vegetative 
period is comprise<l In a small area along the north Pacific coast. In most 
of Washington, fwrtlons of upper Michigan and much of Minnesota, as well 
ns along the north Atlantic seaboard, killing frost shortens the vegetative period 
by less than 20 days, but in much of the central portion of the country the 
difference in the two periods ranges from 40 to 60 days. From Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma southward this difference increases rapidly 
from 60 to more than 100 days in the northern portions of the Gulf States. 
Southward from the upper Mississippi Valley to southern Arkansas the differ- 
ence increases from 20 to 100 days, or from less than one to more than three 
months.” 

Increase of precipitation with altitude, A. .T. Henry (17. jSf. Mo, Weather 
Bev,^ 47 (1919), No. 1, pp. SS-41f ^)* — Kevlewdng observations bearing upon 

tills subject in different parts of the world, the author concludes that “the 
main features of the precipitation-altitude relation are essentially ns follow^s: 

“ The trend of the mountains must be in such a direction ns to cause an 
ascent of the air masses which encounter them. Mountain systems whose ax<*s 
are parallel, or nearly so, with the direction of the rain winds cause little or 
no increase in precipitation. 

“The inclination of the slope of the mountain is of great importance; the 
stt^eper the slope, other things being equal, the greater the precipitation. The 
quantity of rain or snow which falls anywhere is also conditioned upon the 
initial temperature and relative humidity of the air at the beginning of the 
ascent. Obviously, it also depends, in no small degree, upon the duration of 
the winds from the rain quarter, or, in other words, upon the rate of move- 
ments of the atmospheric disturbance with which the rain winds are 
associated. 

“ The altitude of the zone of maximum precipitation appears to vary slightly 
with latitude, being lowest In the Tropics — a little less than 1,600 meters — ^and 
highest in temperate latitudes, say, between 1,400 meters and 1,600 meters. It 
has also a seasonal variation, being highest in summer and lowest in winter.” 

The rainfall of XVanoe; Variations with altitude, E. Mathias (Compt. Rend. 
Aoa4. (Sfoi, IParUh (i9X9), Nos. tS, pp. 105-198; 4, pp. 839-^42; 7, pp. S58- 
380, fig. 1; abs. in Rev. Sd. [Porfel, 57 (1919), No. 2, pp. 81, 62,^ U. 8. Mo. 
Weather Rev., 47 {1919) ^ No. 1, p. 41).r-Wbe author concludes from observations 
at different places and altitudes that **the precipitation-altitude relation in 
France may be expressed closely with the formula, R«=Ei-f fcA— fc'A*, in which 
R represents the rainfall in millimeters at altitude A (in meters), Ri the rain- 
fall at a lowland station, k the coefficient of increase with altitude, and fc' A* a 
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term to take care of the decrease of ralnfaU above a certain For 

the Puy dll Dome, and probably for the rest of Prance, Aj' is 1/20,000; thus, 
the formula becomes, R=Ei4-A;A — i (A/100)*.” 

On a map of France the author shows the values of h for each Department. 
“ Je varies uniformly with latitude, ranglng^ from 0.5 In the Pyrenees (latitude 
4S®> to 1.2 In the north (latitude 50®).” 

The rainfall may vary widely with the position and altitude of the rain 
gauge on a given parallel of latitude, but If the gaug& are sufficiently numerous 
the algebraic sum of the variations Is zero. 

Urban v. suburban temperatures, J. W. Redway (U. Mo, Weather Rev,^ 
47 {1919), 2io, 1, pp, 28, 29), — ^Ilevlewingrbriefly records made at Battery Park, 
New York City, and Mount Vernon, N. Y., the author reaches the general con- 
clusion that “suburban days are somewhat warmer aiul suburban nights are 
somewhat cooler than urban days and nights.” He agrees with Kimbairs view 
that “ the blanket of moisture, smoke, and dust over a city tends to prevent 
radiation of heat at night, and during the day arrests much of the heat which 
reaches the suburban station.” 

Classl:&catlon of clouds (U, S, Dept, Agr,, Weather Bur, [1919], pp, [15], pU, 
12), — ^This is a series of colored plates with brief explanatory matter to aid 
observers in the identitication of the several cloud forms, namely, cirrus, cirro- 
stratus, cirro-cumulus, alto-cumulus, alto-stratus, strato-ciimulus, nimbus, 
cumulus, cumulo-nimbus, stratus, fracto-strattts, and fracto-cuinulus, according 
to the international system of classification. A table of measurements of 
heights of clouds at different places, namely, Potsdam 1896-97, Blue Hill 
1890-01 and 1896-97, Toronto 1896-97, Washington 1896-97, Allahabad (India) 
1896-97, and Manila 1896-97, Is also given. 

Monthly Weather Review {V, S. Mo, Weather Rev,, 4^ {1919), Ifos, 1, pp, 
64, pie, 17, figs, 19; 2, pp, 65--142, pis, 17, figs, SS), — In addition to weather fore- 
casts, river and flood observations, halo phenomena, and selsmologlcal reports 
for January and February, 1919; lists of additions to the Weather Bureau 
Library and of recent papers on meteorology and seismology; notes on the 
weather of the months; solar and sky radiation measurements at Washington, 
D. C., during Januaiy and February, 1919; condensed climatological sum- 
maries; and the usual climatological tables and charts, these numbers contain 
the following articles; 

No. i. — ^Work of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory at Calama, 
Chile, by C. O. Abbot; Terrestrial Weather and Solar Activities, by C. F. 
Marvin; Influence of the Solar Eclipse of June 8, 1918, upon Radiation and 
Other Meteorological Elements (Ulus.), by H. H. Kimball and S. V, Fergusson; 
Proposed Magnetic and Allied Observations During the Total Solar Eclipse of 
May 29, 1919, by L. A. Bauer; Simultaneous Occurrences of Lunar Halos and 
Coronas, by C. F. Brooks; Lunar Halo and Paraselenlc Circle Observed at 
Colony, Wyo. ; Notes on the Comparison of Anemometers Under Open-air Condi- 
tions, by A. N. Shaw; Southern California Windstorm of NovOTber 24-26, 
1918 (Ulus.), by F, A. Carpenter; The Terrific Windstorm on Mount Wilson, 
Cal, November 24-26, 1918 (Ulus.), by W. P. Hoge; A New Altitude Record 
(reprinted) ; Urban v. Suburban Temperatures, by J. W. Kedway (see above) ; 
Evaporation In the Canal Zone (Ulus.), by H. Q. Oomthvralte; Evaporation 
Compared With Vapor Pressure Deficit and Wind Velocity (lUus.), by B. 8. 
Johnston; Increase of Precipitation with Altitude (Ulus.), by A. J. Henry 
(see p. 119) ; Altitude Relations of Rainfall In France, by E. Mathias (abs.) ; 
The Conservancy Weather and Flood Warning Service (reprinted) ; and Gen- 
eral Glassification of Meteorological Literature, by 0. F. Brooks (see p, 121). 
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No. g.— “Trans- Atlantic Flight from the Meteorologist's Point of View (illus.), 
by W. R. Gregg; The Flight of Aircraft and the Deflective Influence of the 
Earth's Rotation (illus.)* hy 0. F. Marvin; United States Still Holds Airplane 
Altitude Record (reprinted) ; Air Routes to Australia (Ulus.), by G. Taylor; 
Report of the British Civil Aerial Transport Committee, by W. R. Gregg (rev.) ; 
Meteorology During and After the War, by H. G. Lyons (extracts) ; Meteoro- 
logical Service of the Army, by G. O. Squier (reprinted) ; [Bibliography of 
papers by R. DeC. Ward, (nn Influence of Weather on Military Operations], by 
M. Welch ; Measurements of the Solar Constant of Radiation, by C. G. Abbot ; 
The Dlrt^ction of Rotation of Cyclonic Depressions (Ulus.), by J. S. Dines: 
Additional Note on Clockwise and Counterclockwise Cyclonic Motions with Ap- 
plication to the Flight of Aircraft, by 0. F. Marvin ; Weather Maps in London 
Newspapers (rev.) ; Congress of Scandinavian Geophysicists in Gothenburg, 
August 28-31, 1918. by H, Pettersson; Weather Forecasting (Ulus.), by V. 
Bjerknes; On the Structure of Moving Cyclones (Ulu.s.), by J. Bjerknes; Pos- 
sible Iinproveineiits in Weather Forecasting, by V. Bjerknes; Synoptic Study of 
H.v(lrograj)hlcal Phenomena (Ulus.), by H. Pettersson; Notes on the Fluctua- 
tions of Mean Sea Level In Relation to Variations In Barometric Pressure, by 
T.'B. Franklin (abs.) ; The Effect of Wind on Sea Level (extract) ; An Instru- 
ment for Accurate and Rapid Density Measurements on Board Ship, by A. L. 
Thuras (abs.) ; An Electrical Instrument for Recording Sea Water Salinity, 
by E. E. Weil>el and A. L. Thuras (abs.) ; William Allingham (reprinted) ; 
Captain Melville Willis Campbell Hepworth (reprinted) ; Relation between 
Vegetative and Frostless PeiltKls (ilus.), by J. B. Kincer (see p. 118) ; and 
^Veatht*r CJonlrol of the Periodical Cicada, by W. E. Hurd. 

Climatological data for the United States by sections (U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Weather flur. Climat. Data, 6 {1919), Nos. i, pp. 211, pis, 4^ figs. 2; 2, pp. 211, 
pis. 4, figs. 2 ), — These volunie.s contain bilef summaries and detailed tabular 
statements of climatological data for each State for January and February, 
1919, respectively. 

General classification of meteorological literature, C. F. Brooks {IK 8. Mo. 
Weather Rev., 47 {1919), No. 1, pp. ^2, 4S). — A general classification designed to 
furnish a logical, simple, and easily remembered system for filing notes, pam- 
phlets, and references is given. 

SOILS--FEBTIIIZEBS. 

Studies in the reversibility of the colloidal condition of soils, A. B. Beau- 
mont {New York Cornell Sta. Mem. 21 {1919), pp. 479-524 ). — Investigations 
with artificially prepared colloids, including colloidal silica, alumina, and 
ferric oxlds, and humus, together with Dunkirk and Clyde surface soils and 
Dunkirk and Vergennes subsoils are described in an effort “to throw some 
light on the physical changes, and their effects, which a soil undergoes with 
variations in its moisture content, especially on being wetted and dried. 
... It has resolved Itself into a study of the reversibility of the colloidal 
condition of soils.’’ The reversibility of the colloidal state of soils is believed 
to include “all cases brought about by physical, chemical, and biological 
agencies or a combination of these,” and is represented as follows: 

Noncolloidal stste^rtOollodial state 

Evidence bearing on the occurr^ce of various colloidal materials in the 
soil Is presented, and investigations dealing with the effect of moisture changes 
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on soil propertleg are reviewed. Most of these studies are said to deal with 
Boil properties other than colloidal, and with methods other than tho» em- 
ployed In colloid chemistry. The results of a rather critical study of dl^ent 
methods for measuring: coUoidaUty and of certain difficulties encountered In 
attempting to apply various methods are also presented and the details of the 
zoethods finally developed for use In these Investigations described. The 
niethods comprise a modification of Mitscherllch’s water-vapor-adsorptlon 
method (E. S. R.* 17, p. 838), a modification of Ashley's dye-adsorption method,* 
and the so-called suspension method. 

Observations were made on the effect of drying upon the adsorption of dyes 
by artificial preparations of the princip^ colloidal materials found in the soil ; 
the effect of different factors on hygroscoplclty in the soils studied by the 
water-vapor-adsorptlon method including time, remoistening, the permanency 
of the effect of drying, alternate wetting and drying, drying at high tempera- 
tures, long immersion in water, and leaching; the adsorption of various dyes by 
differently treated soils ; the amount of Clyde soil subjected to different mois- 
ture treatments remaining In suspension in distilled water and in 4 per cent 
ammonia 30 minutes after shaking; the effect of alternate wetting and drying 
on the amount of humus extracted from a Clyde soil ; the relative intensities 
of water extracts of Dunkirk and Clyde surface soils ; and the chemical nature 
of soil colloids. The results of the experimental work may be summarized as 
follows : 

The adsorption of water vapor was not materially affected by variations of 
from 5 to 10® between 15 and 40® C. The chemical composition of certain 
soil-forming minerals affected the adsorption of dyes, acid dyes os a rule 
being more strongly adsorbed by basic minerals than were basic dyes, while the 
latter were more strongly adsorbed by acid minerals. DIamln sky-blue, one of the 
few dyes strongly adsorbed by colloidal ferric oxid, was adsorbed the most 
strongly of all those examined. It was also adsorbed by alumina, but not by 
silica. An alga and a fungus adsorbed considerable amounts of the dyes used, 
indicating that the growth of lower forms of plant life in the soil affects its 
adsorptive capacity. Both air-dried and oven-dried colloidal silica, alumina, 
ferric oxid, and humus, immersed in dye solutions, showed a reversal of their 
capacity to adsorb dyes, and also adsorbed water vapor rapidly. 

The difference in hygroscopioity between a moist and an air-dried soil was 
found to persist for three months at least, while remoistening alr-drled soils to 
a moisture content above that originally held did not cause a reversal of 
hygroscoplclty Immediately nor within three months. The alternate wetting 
and drying of soils did not affect the hygroscoplclty after the first drying. Sub- 
soils that had been wetted and dried 32 times showed a significant cumulative 
decrease In hygroscoplclty. Hygroscoplclty decreased successively with alr- 
drylng, oven-drying, and ignition, the change from the moist to the air-dry 
condition producing a greater change than that from the air-dry to the oven- 
dry, while the change from the oven-dry to the Ignited condition was greater 
than from the air-dry to the oven-dry condition. Some ignited soils had com- 
paratively high hygroscopic values. Long Immersion under water Increased 
the hygroscoplclty of a soil poor In organic matter, and decreased it in one 
rich in organic matter. Leaching a soil Increased Its capacity for adsorbing 
water vapor. 

Oven-drying and Ignition reduced the adsoiptlon of methylene blue. Clyde 
sou. rich in organic matter, showed less effect due to drying than did the other 
soils, this being contrary to the results secured with water-vapor-adsorptlon. 

in. a. iOeol. Survey Bui. 888 (1808) pp. 1 -^. 
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KfEects of air*dryiiig and alternate wetting and drying were so irregalar« as 
measured by dye adsorption, as to be deemed inconclusive. The immersion of 
a soil in water for 2 years increased its adsorptive capacity for methylene blue. 
Leaching a soil also increased its adsorption of methylene blue. Less dlamln 
sky-blue was adsorbed than of methylene blue. Ignition decreased the adsorp- 
tion of this dye. 

Drying decreased the asnount of soil that would go into suspension in dis- 
tilled water and in 4 per cent ammonium hydroxid. Drying 32 times as com- 
l)ared with one drying decreased the amount of suspended matter. 

Extractions of humus with 4 per c^nt ammonium hydroxid showed ho effect 
on humus due to drying, while extractions with distilled water showed an 
increase In the solubility of the coloring matter of humus due to drying. 

Oven-drying soils previous to their standing in an excess of water Increased 
the amount of Iron soluble in weak hydrochloric acid, while sterilization checked 
the formation of this easily soluble colloidal material. 

The water- vapor-adsorption method is deemed better than the dye-adsorption 
iiK'thod for measuring the total surface of soils. Finally, it is concluded that 

drying a surface soil once produces as much effect on the colloidal material 
as repeated dryings alternated with moistenings. With a subsoil there Is a 
cumulative effect due to alternate drying and wetting. Drying a soil once or 
many times produces a change in the colloidal material from which it does 
m>t Immediately recover on being wetted. Drying soil affects indirectly the 
reversibility of Its colloidal condition, the changes being directly produced 
through biological and chemical action.” 

A bihllogrnphy of 58 titles is api)ended. 

H-ion concentration-— soil type--~conimon potato scab, L. J. Gillespie and 
L. A. Hurst U^oil 8c*i., 6 (1918), No, S, pp, 219-2S6, fign, 5).--^In this pajier, a 
C(>ntribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the authors describe observations made on a number of soil samples rep- 
lesenting both Caribou and Washburn loam from northern Maine. These are 
held to indicate that an excellent correlation exists between the H-lon concen- 
tration of the soil and the occurrence of common scab (actinomycosis) of pota- 
toes, soils having an H-loii exponent of as low as 5.2 being found to rarely 
produce scabby potatoes. Similar results were also secured with a few soils 
of different origin and type. The limiting zone of the H-ion ex:ponent for the 
potaio scab organism apimared to be approximately the same for soil as for 
culture media as previously determined (E. S. R., 40, p. 644). 

The characteristic difference of the H-lon exponent found to exist between 
the Caribou and Washburn loams in earlier experiments (E. S. R., 38, p. 620) 
has been confirmed, typical Caribou loam having an H-ion exponent of about 
4.8 and being free from scab, while Washburn loam was generally less acid and 
usually produced scabby potatoes. It is stated, further, that a considerable 
number of soils having the exponent 6 may be successfully grown to potatoes 
and truck crops without liming. This indicates that exiKnicut 7 (representing 
physico-chemical neutrality) can scarcely be regarded in general as the so- 
called rational end-point In lime requirement tests, no such standard end-point 
being deemed Justlficid without further experimental work with specific crops. 

Satisfactory methods of determining the H-ion concentration of soils both 
colorlmetrlcally and electrometrlcally iore also described. The results secured 
in applying the two methods to a large number of soils are said to have agreed 
within the limits of experimental error. 

A list of 28 titles comprising the literatufe cited Is appended, 

180002 ''— 11 ^— ^ 
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Variability in ttoils and its significance to past and future soil investiga- 
tions.— IZ, Variations in nitrogen and carbon in field soils and their relation 
to t he accuracy of field trials, D. D. Watnick and li. T.. Sharp ( Univ, Cul, Pubs, 
Agr, 8oi,y i (1919), No. 5, pp. 180^189, pU 1 ), — ^In a further contributl<m to the 
subject (E. S. B., 39, p. 815) the authors preset data showing the amount of 
variatl<m found in total nitrogen and total carbon in silty clay loam soil at 
Davis and in blow sand at Oakley (OaL). The total area sampled at each 
point was a little more than 1.8 acres, the fields being selected for their ap- 
parent uniformity. Altogether 100 soil samples were taken from each area, 80 
samples being distributed uniformly at 80-ft. intervals over the entire area, 40 
samples at 15-ft. intervals in 5 different parts of the field, and 12 samples taken 
within an area of approximately ^ acre in the center of the field. Statistical 
methods have been applied to the interpretation of the data secured, and the 
limits of accuracy of the method employed in the nitrogen determinations are 
discussed at sbme length. The results obtained may be summarized as follows ; 

The extreme range for nitrogen in the Davis soil was from 0.077 to 0.124 per 
cent, and in tiie Oakley soil from 0.022 to 0.063 per cent, while for carbon the 
determinations varied from 0.903 to 1.883 per cent in the Davis soil, and from 
0.252 to 0.947 per cent in the Oakley soil. Indicating that results secured with 
one or a few samples would probably be unreliable. A study of the relation of 
soil samples taken from small areas and at short distances apart to those from 
a larger area and to the whole number of samples taken is held to indlcte that 
“it Is unwise to attempt to apply the statistical constants calculated for one 
area to other areas even though in themselves apparently uniform, since the 
respective variabilities may be very different.** When the variations in the 
area to be sampled are known, the making of a composite sample is deemed to 
be fully Justified. The relation of variations in a small area to differences be- 
tween soil types Is discussed, and the conclusion reached that only after very 
careful sampling can such differences be determined with certainty. The ad- 
vantages of estimating the number of soil samples necessary to secure any 
given degree of accuracy are Indicated. 

[Beport of] soil Investigations {North Dakota 8ta, Rpt. 1917, pp, 15, IB ), — 
Extraction with ammonium sulphate solution and with plain distilled water 
of both the surface and subsurface 6 in. of limed and unllmed soil grown to 
wheat continuously for about 40 years, and of a virgin sod resulted in the 
removal of varying amounts of soluble materials from the differently cropped 
soils by means of the ammonium sulphate solution. A greater amount of solu- 
ble calcium was removed from the virgin soil than from the wheat soil, while 
the amount of soluble magnesium was practically the same for both soils by 
extraction with ammonium sulphate but greater by aqueous extraction from the 
wheat SOIL There appeared to be little, if any, difference between the two soils 
in the amount of soluble iron and aluminum. 

. With the addition of lime to these soils an increase in soluble calcium and 
a decrease in soluble iron and aluminum was observed. The amount of soluble 
magnesium increased slightly in all cases, but the proportion of this Ingredient 
to soluble calcium was much less in all the limed samples. Aqueous extracts 
of the limed soils showed a much smaller content of soluble calcium and mag- 
nesium for the virgin soil than for the wheat soil 

These results are held to Indicate that continuous crtH^qjing to wheat has 
caused a loss of calcium carbonate in fibds soU, and ^t the proportion of 
soluble magnesium to soluble calciuna has undergone a change. No definite re- 
sults have thus far been secured regarding soluble iron and aluminum, 

AjBoflcatioa, J. E, Greaves {Soil Sei., B {1918), No. S , pp, figs, fi).— 

This paper, a contribution from the Utah Experiment Station, comprises a 
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comprehensive review of the literature dealing with nonsymbiotic nitrogen 
fixation in the soil. Briefly tracing early studies concerning nitrogen fixation 
by soil organisms, the author then deals with the distribution and food requii’e- 
ments of the azofiers ; the reaction of the media ; the effect upon azofication of 
volatile and nonvolatile antiseptics, organic soil constituents, colloids, manure, 
water, temperature, light and other rays, aeration, season, crop, and climate; 
sources of energy for AzA:obacter; metabolism and pigment production In 
Azotobacter; morphology of the nitrogen-fixing organisms; the relation of 
Azotobacter to other organisms and to nitrate accumulations; the action of 
azofiers on plant food; soil inoculation^ and soil gains in nitrogen. 

A bibliography of 211 titles is appended. 

Studies on nitrification In natural soils and its importance from an eco> 
logical point of view, H. Hesbelman {Meddel. Stat. Skogsforsoksanst., No, 
IS-U U 9 16-^11), pt, i, pp. 297-S28, XXXJII-LVIII, figs. ^0).— This paper, in 
addition to a lengthy discussion of the investigation already noted from another 
source (E. S. It., 40, p. 418), embraces a detailed presentation of the experi- 
mental results obtained, together with a bibliography of 87 titles. 

The effect of regeneration measures on the formation of nitrates in the 
soil and its importance in the regeneration of coniferous forests, II. Hessel- 
MAN {Meddel. SkogHforsoksamt., No. 1S-J4 (J916-17), pt. 2, pp. 92S-1076, 
XVI-CXXVI, figs. 48). — The author describes Investigations having to do with 
nitrification in forest soils and with the effect upon nitrification of measures 
usually employed in the care of the forest. The more important results se- 
cured in coniferous forests may be summarized as follows: 

Little or no nitrification was observed to occur In the humus covering of 
mossy coniferous forests, the organic nitrogen present not being transformed 
beyond ammonia, even in the best and most productive forests. Fellings which 
permitted a strong access of light exerted a mdrked influence on the transforma- 
tion of nitrogen. Where the humus covering was rather thin and loose, being 
composed chiefly of mosses and fallen needles, felling sometimes resulted in an 
active transformation of humus nitrogen into nitrate, said to be due, among 
other things, to a radical alteration In the bacterial flora of the humus cover- 
ing. An active transformation of humus nitrogen appeared to take place in 
raw humus but without nitrate formation. 

The covering vegetation was thought to be an index to the nature of the 
nitrogen changes taking place, nitrification being Indicated by the presence of 
the raspberry, Epilobium anguBtifoUumj Arenaria trinervia^ OaleopHs bifida, 
Seneeio ailvaticus, Rumex acetoifella, etc., while Aira ffcxvom predominated 
where nitrification was lacking. Thorough mixing of the humus with the min- 
eral soil and decaying brushwood and timber and burning over the area re- 
sulted in the formation of nitrates even in markedly raw humus. It is stated 
that a close correlation appeared to exist between nitrification and the regen- 
erative possibilities of the soil. Raw humus soils without nitrification were 
found to be difficult of regeneration. Experiments and observations in the field 
are held to indicate that young pine trees develop to better advantage in the 
presence of nitrification than without it, as is also thought to be the case with 
spruce. 

In herbaceous spruce forests nitrification was usually observed, and felling 
resulted in such an Increase of nitrates that nitratophilous vegetation became 
troublesome to the coniferous plants. In su(di instances the spruce developed 
in the small areas which did not l^d themselves to any very marked devel- 
opment of the covering vegetation, and It was often found necessary to check 
the growth of this vegetation, the competition of which would otherwise prove 
fatal to the tree plants. 
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A bibliography of 51 titles is appended. See also a previous note (E. S, U., 
40, p, 418). 

The solubility of the soil potash in various salt solutions, D. K. Tresslee 
iSoU 6 {1918), No. S, pp, 2S7-^57, figs. This paper, a thesis submitted 
to the faculty of the Graduate School of Cornell University, describes inves- 
tigations in which a study w^as made of the effect upon the solubility of the 
potash contained in several soils of allowing them *o remain in contact with 
various salt solutions of different concentrations until the systems reached 
equilibrium. Dunkirk silt loam and Genessee humus loam secured near 
Ithaca, N. Y., Whiteland clay subsoil ar]\4 Yamhill silt loam from the vicinity 
of Corvallis, Oreg., Porters sandy loam and Durham sandy loam from North 
Carolina, and Merrimac fine sandy loam from the exporl mental plats of the 
.Massachusetts Experiment Station comprised the soils examined. The SfUts 
employed included the component parts of commercial acid phosphate, viz., 
calcium siilphate and trl-, di-, and monocalcium phosphate, calcium car- 
bonate, sodium nitrate, sodium chlorid, and sodium carbonate. About 125 
gm, of dry soil, or its equivalent in moist soil, was placed in a liter of water, 
various amounts of the salts added, and the solutions allowed to stand for 
three weeks. The amount of KaO in parts per million of the solution was then 
determined. The results secured may be summarized as follows ; 

When commercial acid phosphate liberated potash in the soils used in this 
investigation the effect was found to be due to the gypsum which it contained. 
Calcium sulphate in solution Increased the solubility of the i>otash compounds 
In some soils, this effect being much more marked in clay than in silt or sand 
and offering a possible explanation of the fact that only certain soils are bene- 
fited by applications of gypsum. Calcium sulphate solutiims did not seem 
to be particularly active in dissolving the potash of silt anti sands containing 
mica. It Is deemed probable that on some, If not all fertile clay loam and 
clay soils, some potash is made soluble by the application of gypsum. In Dun- 
kirk clay loam and silt loam, only a small amount of calcium suphate was re- 
quired in the solution In order to affect materially tiie solubility of the 
potash,' this possibly Indicating why small applications of gypsum are quite 
beneficial on some soils. 

The soil jKjtash of Dunkirk silt loam was found to be somewhat more soluble 
In solutions of carbon dloxld and calcium bicarbonate than in a solution of 
carbonic acid containing the same amount of carbon dloxid. It Is stated that 
soils high in organic matter may derive some soluble potash from the effect of 
the calcium bicarbonate in the soil water after the addition of a large amount 
of lime. 

Sodium salts were quite active in dissolving potash from soils. The fact 
that sodium chlorid solutions were active in dissolving potash and that beets 
require sodium for proper growth is believed to explain why beets derive bene- 
fit from applications of salt, since they are very resistant to the tonic action 
of sodium chlorid. 

A list of 29 titles comprising the literature cited is appended. 

Belation of fluorin in soils, plants, and animals, L. A. Btexnkoenio (Jouk 
I ndus, and Engin. Chem., 11 (1919)^ No. 5, pp. 463--i65 ). — ^The author briefly 
reviews the work of other Investigators, together with observations made by 
himself on the amount of fluorin present in both surface and subsoil samples 
of 9 different types of soil. He concludes that the original sodree of fluorin 
in the soil is such minerals as blotite, tourmalin, muscovite, apatite, fluorite, 
and phlogoplte. In the soils examined fluorin occurred In amounts averaging 
0.03 per cent, but a higher content may be expected in soils carrying larger 
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amounts of mica. The roots of plants absorb fluorln and transmit It to the 
animals which consume them, and animals may also obtain fluorin from 
spring water. 

Beport upon the extent and character of the saline lands of the Hadras 
Presidency, W. H. Hajuubon (Madras Agr, Dept, Yearbook, 1918, pp, 18-2$, pi, 
1 ), — Studies of the nature of the soluble salts present are reported, as are the 
results of tests of various native methods of improving the lands, such as 
adding organic matter, ^ding substances which produce acid on decomposi- 
tion, mixing and washing the soil, and growing resistant plants. 

A peculiar alkaline tract in South Arcot district, M. K. Raaiaswami Sivan 
{Madras Agr, Dept, Y earhook, 1918, pp, 25-S3), — Scattered patches of soil made 
sterile by ex(*esslA'e amounts of sodium carbonate, soluble organic matter, and. 
clay are described. A pec'ullarlty of the soils is that they become friable and 
heave when dried out. This is attributed In part to the gas resulting from the 
decomposition of organic matter in the presence of the large amount of lime 
(8.5 per cent) which the soil contains. 

The alkali content of soils as related to crop gprowth, F. T. Shutt and E.. A. 
Smith (Agr, Gaa, Canada, 6 (1919), No, 1, pp, 8-15), — ^This paper has already 
been noted from another source (E. S. R., 40, p. 719). 

Soil survey of Faulkner County, Ark., E. B. Deeteb and H. I. Cohn ( XJ , 8, 
Dept, Agr,, Adv, Sheets Field Oper, Tiur, ISoils, 1917, pp, 35, fig, 1, map 1), — This 
survey deals with the soils of an area of 416,640 acres situated slightly north 
of the geographical center of the State and lying entirely within the Quaehita 
Mountain belt of the Appalachian Mountain province. Topographically, the 
northern part of the county comprises tillable plateaus with intervening, rather 
narrow, lowland areas, while the southern part consists of alternating belts of 
ridges and narrow valleys with wide valleys of lnu>ortant farming land lying 
between these belts. In general, natural drainage is well established. 

The upland soils of the county are of residual origin from Pennsylvanian 
sandstones and shales. Soils of alluvial origin also occur along the stream 
bottoms. In addition to rough stony land and rivorwasii, 17 soil types of 8 
series are mapped. Conway silt l<mm, Hancevllle gravelly fine sandy loam, 
Hancieville loam, and Hancevllle stony loam, predominate, occupying 30,1, 18, 
17.4, and 13 per cent of the total area, respectively. 

Soil survey of the Anaheim area, Cal., K. C. Eckmann, A. T. Strahobn, 
L. C* Holmes, and J. E. Gueensey (17. 8. Dept, Agr., Adv, Sheets Field Oper, 
Bur, Soils, 1916, pp. 79, pis. S, fig. 1, map 1). — ^This survey, made in cooperation 
with the University of California, deals with the soils of an area of 317,440 
acres lying southeast of Los Angeles and fronting on the Pacific Ocean. The 
region comprises the most Imiwrtant agricultural sections of Orange County, 
together with small portions of Los Angeles and San Bernardino Counties, In- 
cluding the entire area covered by the Santa Ana survey (K. S, R., 13, p. 926), 
and a part of the survey of the IjOS Angeles area (E. S. It,., 16, p. 1060). These 
earlier surveys have been revised in the classification and mapping of the 
soils in the present survey. 

Most of the area consists of smoothly sloping plains. Including alluvial fans 
and river flood plains, while broken hills occur on the north and east together 
with remnants of somewhat elevated old valley surfaces or marine terraces 
lying along the base of the hills or bordering the ocean front The elevations 
range from sea level to 1,660 ft. above. It Is estimated that from 50 to 60 
per cent of the region has good natural draibage. 

The soils of the area have been derived from residual, old valley filling or 
coastal plain, and aUuvlal material. In addition to such miscellaneous material 
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as rough broken and stony land, tidal marsh, rlverwash, coastal beach and 
dunesand, and muck and peat, 28 sodl types of 9 series are mapped. Hanford 
fine sandy loam, Hanford sandy loam, rous^ broken and stony land, and Yolo 
loam, occupying 14.9, 9.2, 8.9, and 8.6 per cent of the total area, respectively, 
are the prevailing types. 

Soil survey of Shelby County, Ky., O. Van Dxtyne, L, B. Schoenmann, and 
S. D. AvBatrrr {U. 8, Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheeta Field Oper. Bur. Soila^ 1916, pp. 67, 
pi. i, fig. 1, mnp 1 ). — ^This survey, made in cooperation with the Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station, deals with the soils of an area of 244,480 acres situated in 
the north-central part of the State and lying within the I^xlngton Plain. The 
topography varies from undulating to filing and hilly. Natural drainage is 
well established. 

The upland soils of the county are residual from limestones and shales, while 
alluvial soils occur on the stream terraces and bottom lands. Eight soil types 
of 6 series are mapped. Shelbyville silt loam, Cincinnati silt loam, and Eden 
clay, occupying 45.4, 26.8, and 17.7 per cent of the total area, respectively, 
predominate. 

S. D. Averitt briefly discusses the fertility of the different types of soils found 
in the county as indicated by chemical analyses of the surface and subsoil. 

Soil survey of Calhoun County, Mich., H. F. Koqebs and W. G* Smith ( U. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Adv. 8heets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1916, pp. 54, figs. 8, map 1 ). — 
This survey deals vdth the soils of an area of 443,620 acres situated in the 
south-central part of the State. The topography is said to be typical of a 
glaciated region, comprising rolling to hilly morainic belts with intervening 
strips having a level to gently undulating surface. Natural drainage is gen- 
erally well established in the upland, although many swamps, ponds, and lakes 
occur throughout the region. 

The soils of the county are largely of glacial origin, having been derived 
from Ingneous and metamorphlc rocks, while part of the material has come 
from sedimentary limestone, sandstone, and shale. In addition to muck and 
peat, which occupy 12.5 per cent of the total area, 22 soil types of 11 series 
are mapped. Coloma loam, Fox loam, and Bellefontaine loam, occupying 
16.6, 16.2, and 11.3 per cent of the area, rsepectively, are the prevailing types. 

Soil survey of Amite County, Hiss., A. L. Goodman, A. H. Meykb, R. W. 
McClube, and B. H. Hendeickson (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. 
Bur* Soils, 1917, pp. $8, fig. 1, map 1 ). — ^This survey deals with the soils of an 
area of 466,960 acres situated In the southwestern part of the State. The topog- 
raphy varies from almost level to hilly but is prevailingly rolling. Natural, 
drainage is generally well established throughout the region. 

The upland soils of the county have been derived from loessial material over- 
lying Coastal Plain beds of sandy clay and gravel. The second bottom lands 
comprise old alluvium which has undergone considerable change through the 
influence of varying drainage conditions, while the first bottoms consist of 
recent alluvium and are still subject to overflow. The loessial soils prevail 
over most of the area. Seventeen soil types representing 14 series are mapped. 
Huston fine sandy loam, Grenada silt loam, and Huston very fine sandy loam, 
occupying 40.3, 20.4, and X2.6 per cent of the total area, respectively, pre- 
dominate. 

Soil survey of Callaway County, Mo., H. H. Krxjsekopf, J. H. Aobe, and 
H. H. Haxx (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1916, pp. $8, 
fig. 1, map 1 ). — ^This survey, made in cooperation with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Missouri, deals with the soils of an area of 517,120 acres situ- 
ated in the central part of the State and on the north side of the Misa^ourl 
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Elver. Approximately the northern half of the county is comprised of 
glacial plains characterized by level prairies and gently rolling areas, while the 
southern portion consists of timbered, rolling to hilly uplands representative 
of the Ozark region. In general, natural drainage is well established. 

The upland soils of the county are glacial, loessial, and residual in origin* 
with the first two predominating in the northern part and the last in the 
southern part of the county. Gray soils with heavy subsoils characterize the 
region generally. Areas of alluvial soil also occur. In addition to rough 
stony land, 21 soil types of 16 series are mapped. Putnam silt loam, Lindley 
silt loam, and Union silt loam predominate, occupying 41.8, 19.2, and 12 i>er 
cent of the total area, respectively. 

Soil survey of Oswego County, K*. Y., 0. N. Mooney, E. T. Maxon, B. J« 
Mobgan, and J. H. Bbomudy (U. 8, Dept Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper, Bur. 
Soils, 1911, pp. is, fig, 1, map 1). — ^Thls survey, made in cooperation with the 
New York State College of Agriculture, deals with the soils of an area of 
606,720 acres situated in the north-central part of the State at the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario. The topography varies from undulating to hilly with a range 
in elevation of from 246 to 1,760 ft. above sea level. Except in certain boggy 
and swampy areas in the central and eastern part of the county, natural drain- 
age is generally adequate. 

The soils of the region consist of glacial till derived chlefiy from sandstone 
and sandy shale and comprise glacial drift, water-deposited, and cumulose 
material. In addition to muck, meadour, and beach sand, 18 soil types of 8 
series are mapped. Worth stony fine sandy loam, including the poorly drained 
phase, occupying 87.1 per cent of the total area, is the largest single type. 

Soil survey of Benton County, Wash., A. E. Kocheb and A. T. Stbahobn 
(U. 8, Dept, Agr., Adv, Sheets Field Oper, Bur, Soils, 1916, pp. 72, pis. $, figs. 
2, map 1 ) . — This survey deals with the soils of an area of 1,100,800 acres situ- 
ated in the southeastern part of the State and separated from the State of 
Oregon by the Columbia River, which also bounds the county on the north, 
east, and south. The elevations range from 240 ft. above sea level in the 
river valleys to 3,600 ft. in the Rattlesnake Hills and Yakima Range. Rather 
extensive areas in the Columbia River Plains lack adequate natural drainage. 

Benton County lies wholly within the Northwest Intermountain soil province, 
and is underlain by a succession of basaltic sheets of the Columbia River lava, 
which has entered little into the formation of the soils. The soils of the region 
have been derived from loessial, eolian, old valley filling, and stream-laid ma- 
terial. In addition to scabland, dunesand, and rlverwash, 26 soil types of 12 
series are mapped. Rltzville loam and Sagemoor silt loam, occupying 30.9 
and 10.7 per cent of the total area, respectively, are the prevailing types. 

* [Cultivation and soil moisture], M. Rxnqelicann {Compt Rend. Acad. Agr. 
France, ^ {1918), No. 27, pp. 748-748; abs. in Rev. Sci. [Paris], 67 {1919), No. 
9, pp, 280, 281), — ^Thls article discusses briefly the relation of plowing to the 
water content of soils. According to the author’s tests the best results with the 
least expenditure of energy will be obtained in plowing when the soil contains 
from 11 to 17 per emit of moisture, depending upon the physical character of 
the soil. This necessarily narrowly limits the time in which plowing can be 
most effectively done, and hence increases the value of tractors in expediting 
the work. 

It was found that traction Increases with decrease of moisture In the soiL 
With 15.4 per cent of moisture in the soil, the traction per square decimeter 
was 47.4 kg., with 11.1 per cent of moisture, 46.1 kg.; with 5.1 per cent of 
moisture 70«7 kgt ; and with M per cent of moisture 78.2 kg« 
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The 'Washed lands of Indiana; A preliminary study, M. L. Fishjbb {Indiam 
Bta, Ciro. 90 pp, 24, fiffs, 15).— The ttSture and causes of soil erosion In 

the State are discussed and various methods for Its prevention and for re- 
claiming washed areas are brifly described. The principal preventive measures 
are said to comprise strip farming, mulching the brow of steep slopes, skip 
plowing^ diverting the run-off, and keeping the land in permanent vegetation ; 
while the recovery of badly eroded land includes filling in the gullies with 
straw, cornstalks, weeds, brush, tree tops, logs, and tries ; the seeding of alfalfa 
or other hay and pasture plants or the growing of wheat or corn ; and liming 
and preparing the seed bed for grasses, particularly redtop and Kentucky blue 
grass, on denuded surfaces. e 

[Beport of soil work In Georgia] (Georgia Bta. Rpts. 1917-18, pp. IS, 16 ). — 
Ck>ntinuing observations previously noted (E. S. R.. 37, p. 23), it is stated 
that the rapid increase in numbers of bacteria in soil receiving stable manure, 
sterilized manure, or green manure persisted for several months, and was due 
largely to the addition of fermentable material. A study of bacteria picked 
from plates inoculated with variously treated soils is held to show that the 
increase in numbers was due to the multiplication of small sporeless forms, 
with but little Increase in the number of Actinomyces. A large number of gas- 
producing forms are said to have followed the addition of sterilized manure, 
but to have disappeared in two or three weeks. 

A strain of Bacillus radicioola isolated from vetch and at that time unable 
to Inoculate alfalfa is said to have acquired this power after growing with 
alfalfa meal in heated soil for two years. The same strain grown on nitro- 
gen-poor agar for two years remained specific for vetch. Soy beans and 
velvet beans were found to be Inoculated with the same strain of B. radicicola. 
Most of the native legumes appeared to be well inoculated, while redbud ' 
(Cerois canadensis), wild coffee bean (Cassia tora), honey locust (Qleditsia 
triaoanthos) , and mimosa, although abundant and well established in the State, 
are said to be entirely lacking in nodule formation. 

[Report of soils work at the Delaware Experiment Station, 1018], T. F. 
Manns (Delaware Bta, Bui. 122 (1918), pp. 28, 29). — Observations on crop yields 
and changes In the bacterial flora in 10 different types of soil subjected to vari- 
ous fertilizer, lime, and manurial treatments in a continuation of similar work 
previously noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 116), are held to indicate that applications 
of manure, phosphorus, and lime have resulted in the highest crop yields on 
most of the soils, and tliat additions of manure produced the greatest changes 
in the soil flora. 

Besults of fertilizer experiments in Arkansas, DeF. Hunoesfobd (Arkansas 
Bta. Bui 155 (1918), pp. 3-27, figs. 4). — ^Fertilizer experiments with cotton and 
corn begun in 1909 and conducted for different lengths of time at the station, 
on outlying experiment fields, and in cooperation with farmers and district 
agricultural schools in the State are reported on in some detail, the more im- 
portant results having already been noted from another source (B. S. R., 39, 
P. 21). 

Nitrogenous fertilizers such as nitrate of soda, cottonseed meal, and barn- 
yard manure produced decided increases in crop yields In most of the experi- 
ments, while both acid and rock phosphate used in conjunction with them also 
proved to be beneficial. Acid phosphate used alone was not profitable except 
where the soil had been previously well manured or where legumes had been 
plowed under. Ground limestone gave profitable returns in practically every 
instance. 

SoU test experiment at Aroostook farm [idlS], C. D. Wooes (Maine Bta. 
Bui. 278 (1919), pp. 33-56, figs. 3).— This describes the progress of soil fertility 
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work on Caribou loam on Aroostook farm {E. S. R., S9, p. 327). Clover yields 
are said to have beai too uneven to Justify any conclusions, while the following 
tentative deductions with regard to oats and potatoes are presented : Nitrogen 
appears^ to be the limiting factor on this soil for both oats and potatoes. 
Neither phosphoric add nor potash affected the yields of oat grain. Small 
amounts of potash Increased the yield of potatoes, while phosphoric add had 
no effect. 

[The progress of soil Investigations in India, 1917-18] (Bpt Prog. Agr, 
India, 1917-18, pp, 68-78, 101-10 1 ^). — Soil fertility Investigations conducted In 
various parts of India are rather briefly summarized. 

Some notes on manures in southoim India, W H. Hasbison {Madras Agr. 
Dept. Yearbook, 1918, pp. 5^6 ).. — It is noted that the fertilizer resources of 
this region are limited. Small amounts of lime and gypsum are available. The 
supply of brniiyard manure is limited and poor. A certain amount of Tri- 
chinopoly phosphates, oil cakes, and fish manures can be had. 

The influence of farmyard manure on the clover crop, E. J. Btjsseix (Jour, 
Bd. Agr. [Londml, 26 {1919), No. 2, pp. 124-130 ). — ^Results of experiments at 
Rothamsted, the Ohio Experiment Station, and elsewhere are cited to show that 
“ farmyard manure may have an Important residual effect on clover which 
should be taken into account in estimating its effect on the rotation.” In all 
of the cases cited except one, manure was more effective than other fertilizers 
in increasing the growth of clover in rotations with other crops. 

[American peat Industry in 1918] {U. S. Oeol. Survey Press But. 412 {1919), 
p. 2 ). — ^The production of crude peat in 1918 was 151,521 short tons as com- 
pared with 97,3(53 ton.s in 1917. The amount of refined peat marketed was 
197,261 tons worth $1,049,493. Of this amount 79,573 tons was used for fer- 
tilizer purposes, 7,096 In the manufacture of stock food, 20,567 for fuel, and 25 
tons for miscellaneous purposes. The increase during the year in the use of 
peat for fuel was especially noteworthy. The total number of plants engaged 
in commercial production of peat was 25. New York and New Jersey had 4 
plants <ach, Massachusetts 3, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, and California, 2 each, 
and Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and 
Florida 1 each. 

The Bucher cyanid process for the fixation of nitrogen, E. Posnjas and 
H. E. Mebwin {Jour. Wash. Acad. Set., 9 {1919), No. 2, pp, 28-30; abs. in Sd. 
Ahs., Sect. B — Elect. Engin., 22 {1919), No. 255, p. 90 ),. — In the investigations 
here briefly reported, “it was found by means of microscopical examinations 
that the nitrogen-bearing constituent of some of the crude technical products 
manufactured by this process [1. e., heating a mixture of sodium carbonate, 
charcoal, and iron powder in a stream of nitrogen at a temperature above 900^1 
consisted principally of some other substance than ordinary sodium cyanid.” 

The question of phosqihatie fertilizers, E. Mikos {Rev. Sd. [Pari«], 57 
{1919), No. 7, pp. 202-210).— InvestlgatioDS relating to physical, Chemical, and 
biological methods of making phosphates available as plant food are quite fully 
reviewed with numerous references to literature, including the recent American 
work of Lipman, McLean, Brown, and others on the action of sulphur and 
bacteria in rendering mineral phosphates available, and the fertilizing value of 
the products obtained by various methods is discussed. The author considers 
the American work of great interest and practical significance and promise. 

Phosphatic nodules of Trichinopoly and their availability as manure, M. R. 
Rahaswami Sivaw {Madras Agr. Dept. Yearbook, 1918, pp. 34-51, pis. 2, figs. 
<).— The results of a Oovemmeat survey of the district In which the phosphate 
is found are reviewed and the phosphatic nodules are described. An analysis is 
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ph^hataff are erldentljr not suited to the manulhcture of superphMjp^te It 
^ recommended that they be used In fine ground condition. They are 


being teeted In this form as fertilizer for rice. 

AzuUyges of Inspection Bfunples of fertiUsesrBg 1017> J. T* Wii^*abd, 0* O. 
Swanson^ and R. O. Weley {Kansas 8ta, Insp, Giro, 7 {1918) i pp» id) •—This re- 
ports the results of the actual and goarantied ana\$^ses of official samples of 
commercial fertilizers and fertilizing materials collected during 1917. 


AGBioiriTimAi^ BOTAmr. 

Beport of plant physiologist^ E. M. E. Lamkey {Delaioare 8ta. Bui 1^ 
{1918) t pp. SOt SI). — summary is given of investigations carried on In chang- 
ing permeability and its relation to availability and the reactions of enzyms to 
solutions within the plant. Work on these projects has not progressed very 
far* but preliminary investigation has shown the necessity of considering tem- 
perature, shade, sunlight, and moisture content of the soil in conjunction with 
the permeability of the tissues and the availability of plant food. It has been 
found that peach tissues may be equally permeable to certain salts under one 
system of management while under another system they will be unequally per- 
meable. In the study of the reactions of enzyms, the author has designed and 
used apparatus for the determination of peroxidase and oxidase activities tinder 
known and controlled conditions. By use of the methods devised by him, the 
peroxidizing, oxidizing, dlastatlc, and inverting enzyms of variously fertilized 
trees have been studied throughout a single season. 

Qrowtlx in organisms, D. T. MacDoxtoal {Science^ n. ser,, 49 {1919)^ No. 1278, 
pp. 599-605). — In an address before the Pacific Division of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the author discussed growth as based 
on the conception that living matter Is composed mainly of pentosans and albu- 
mins or albumin derivatives with lipins as a minor component and that growth 
of living matter consists of hydration with accompanying swelling and of 
accretion of solid matter, the two processes being actually Independent. En- 
largement of cells is considered almost entirely clue to the Swelling which 
results from hydration in their earlier stages, and later the enlargement of the 
syneretic cavities in the colloidal structure is followed by the distending or 
stretching action of osmotic pressures in the vacuoles thus formed. 

Boot growth in desert plants and the oxygen supply of the soli, W. A. 
Cannon {Carnegie Inst. Washington Tear Book, 17 {1918), pp. 81-83). — It Is 
said that roots of Prosopis continue growth for a longer time In a soil atmos- 
phere poor in oxygen, with no carbon dioxld, than Is the case with Opuntia. 
The oxygen, as well as the carbon dioxld, response thus appears to be specific, 
at least as far as these two plants are concerned, and Is thought, therefore, to 
be a matter of ecological importance. The relative indifference of the roots of 
Prosopis to soil aeration permits either deep or shallow growth and enables the 
species to range widely as regards soils, while the relative dependence of the 
roots of O. versicolor on good soil aeration prevents their striking to any con- 
siderable depth and also excludes the species from soils of fine texture. 

Boot absorption fropi solutions at minimum conoentrations, E. B. Haevey 
and E. H. Texje {Amer. Jour. Bot., 5 {1918), No. 10, pp. 516-521, figs. i&).— Fol- 
lowing up the studies of True and Bartlett (E. S. E., 84, p. 224) with investi- 
gations of equilibrium points as regards gain or loss of electrolytes by plants, 
the authors found that in ease of squash, peanut, soy bean, and sweet com 
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growing In water cnltnre the equilibrium concentration was specific for each 
plant It Is stated that If the concentration Is below that which Is toxic for 
the plant yot meets growth requirement thereof, the equilibrium concentration 
value Is independent of the kind of nutrient salt used, the concentration of the 
electrolyte, or the volume of the solutloiu 

At the point of equilibrium between the plant and the solution, the electro- 
lyte content of the solution Is determined (1) by certain factors which are 
constant for different plaiits under the same conditions, such as carbon dioxld 
equilibrium with the air, and (2) by the rate of cleavage of ion-producing 
compounds of the cell and reabsorption of the ions produced. 

The influence of certain added solids upon the composition and efficiency 
of Knopfs nutrient solution, E. H. Toole and W. E. Tottingham {Amer. Jour. 
Bot, 5 (J9J8), No. 9, pp. — Results of experimental tests regarding the 

effects upon the physiological balance of a nutrient solution produced by adding 
solids offering relatively large surface to the action of solvents and solutes are 
given. 

The authors state that when barley and pea plants were grow^n for 21 days 
in Knop’s nutrient solution plus ferric hydrate, silicic acid, and <'arbon black, 
each upon two planes of application, it was found that the first increased the 
dry weight of the barley tops about 50 per cent, the second had no effect, and 
the third depressed growth appreciably. The weight and the length of the 
roots were not markedly affected in any case. The dry weights of barley tops 
were inversely proportional to the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution, 
but the total range In the acidity of the cultures was comparatively small. In 
all cases the growing barley plants exerted a neutralizing effect upon the reac- 
tion of the solution. Over 90 per cent of the phosphorus of Knoifs solution 
was removed by the higher application of ferric hydrate, presumably owing 
to the formation of insoluble ferric phosphate. This culture was by far the 
best, as regards both appearance and yield. Treatment with ferric hydrate 
(producing neutrality of the nutrient medium) may have contributed to the 
higher yield. No clear evidence was obtained regarding adsorption of nutrient 
Ions. 

A simple method of demonstrating the production of aldehyde by chloro- 
phyll and by anilin dyes in the presence of sunlight, \V. J. V. Ostebhout 
{Amer, Jour. Bot., 5 {1918), No. 10, pp. 511S1S ). — A method is described by 
which relatively large quantities of aldehyde free from contamination by non- 
volatile substances is obtained in sunlight from chlorophyll or from certain 
anilin dyes. 

The origin and physical basis of succulence in plants, D. T. MacDougal 
and H. A. Spoehb {Carnegie Inst. Washington Tear Book, 11 {1918), pp. 85, 
86 ), — ^The discovery that Castllleja and Erlgeron each included some individuals 
which were thick leafed and some which were thin leafed, and that these leaf 
characters were correlated with water supply, has furnished a starting point 
for the study of succulence. An analysis of the carbohydrates of desert plants 
has shown that when cells containing polysaccharlds undergo depletion of water 
content these sugars are reduced to the pentosans, of which the mucilages are 
largely composed. This and other facts lead to the conclusion that aridity, by 
causing undue loss gt water, induces a change in the cell by which the amount 
of water it may hold is greatly increased. This results in giving the cell 
mass a storage capacity which Is permanent, as the pentosans are not recon- 
vertlble into the polysaccharlds. The change from a thin-leafed condition to 
that of succulence is not a simple one, and it appears that the resulting biocol- 
loidal complex of the succul^t leaf has taken on new characters. 
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The lade* of transpiring power of plants, B. B. Shbsto ^ • 

Washington Year Book, 17 (WS), pp. 70-74). -Having noted pi^lously (H ^ 
B., 40. p. 27) a large opening for error In the assumption that the tripamte 
cobalt paper slips for dorcruiliilng Index of transpiring power are at the same 
temperature as tlie surrounding air, the author has employed an adaptation of 
the thermocouple referred to below to test the temperature of the cobalt paper 
slip as it rests upon the leaf under its grass cover. Tills work has established 
the fact that the temperature of the air may be safel^ taken as the temperature 
of the cobalt slip. It Is also shown that If cobalt slips are standardized at 
within 2 or 3® of 20** C., the error Introduced is smaller than that obtained from 
consecutive readings on the same slip at ^ny given temperature. 

Modification of root habits by experimental means, W. A. Cannon (Car- 
ncgie Inst. Washington Year Book, t7 {1918), pp. 8S-85). — Those observations 
appear to show that roots which penetrate deeply, or which ordinarily grow 
In soils of fine texture, are less responsive to relatively small changes in soil 
aeration and may be less dependent on temperature than is the case with roots 
which are essentially superficial and which occur only in relatively wx»ll-draine<l 
soils. Exceptions are noted. Cultural experiments with species whose roots 
remain close to the surface and which have well-fixed characters show a sur- 
prising plasticity In root development It is claimed that in certain cacti the 
distinctive root characters do not result froni inherited tendencies, but are 
probably expressions of the response of the species to the distinctive aeration 
and temperature conditions of the soil environment 


Water content and abscission in the nuts of Juglans calif omica quercina, 
F, E. LnoYD {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), p. 76). — record 
having been kept on numerous fruits of J. calif omica qvercina of such as ulti- 
mately became separated from the twig by abscission, it is stated that a daily 
net gain was made which decreased until an uncompensated loss occurred. In- 
adequate water supply is thought to he the exciting cause of abscission, which 
closely resembles that occurring in the cotton plant (Gossypium). 

Calcium oxalate in the dasheen, O* P. Biack {Amer. Jour. Bot., S (1918), 
No. 9, pp. W-JfSl). — Investigation of tubers and leaves of the dasheen is con- 
sidered to show that the calcium oxalate crystals are the sole cause of the acrid 
taste, which is sui)posed to be due directly to mechanical irritation by the 
needles coming in contact with the mucous membrane of the mouth. It is 
stated that proper cooking will remove the crystals and render the plant use- 
ful as a vegetable. 

Sterility and self and cross incompatibility in shepherd’s purse, G. H. 
Shull (A6«. in Science, n. ser., 49 (19X9), No. 1275, p. 547). — ^An abstract is 
given of a paper read before the American Philosophical Society in which the 
author describes the result Of crossing the common shepherd's purse of tlie east- 
ern United States with a form that occurs on the Pacific coast The form from 
eastern America is characterised by sterility of the lower flowers of the main 
axis, while the western species does not show this condition. As a result of 
study of the crosses made, there was found to be a rliythmatic succession of ste^ 
lie and fertile fiowers, and there seemed to be some evidence that this ar- 
rangement was under the control of two genetic factors. 

Culture of a potato hybrid, Solanum fendleriXS. tuberosinn. Saliims 
D. T. MacDougal (Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, X7 (19X8), pp. 87, 
33).— -Cultures of the hybrid between the wild potato of Arizona and the do- 
mestic variety have been carried on at the Coastal Laboratory and on a ranch |n 
the Carmel Elver Valley, resulting in the separatfon of a number of elements of 
different value. Studies are being made on about a dosen strains of possible 
economic importance. 
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Uredinales of Guatemala based on collections by K W. B. Holway, II-IV, 
J. 0* Abthto {Amer. Jour. Bot, 5 {1918), Nos. 8, pp. ^0-44®; 9, pp. 46SI-4S9; 
10, pp. B22S50). — ^The present series, which is consecutive with the contribu- 
tion previously noted (B. S. R., 40, p. 827), deals with the iBcidiucase (Pucci- 
nlace«e), some genera having been placed out of their usual order to express the 
author’s conception of their affinities. 

FIELD CEOPS. 

The influence of crop plants on those which follow, II, n. L. Habtwell, 
F. K, Pbmbbb, and G. B. Meekle {Rhbde Island Sta. Bui. 176 (1919), pp, 4-48, 
figs. 7). — Supplementing experimental work conducted in the field (E. S. R., 40, 
p. 623), i>ot experiments begun in 1911 are described in which further observa- 
tions were made on the effect of different crops on those grown subsequently. 
The investigations were divided into two parts, one conducted in Wiley pots in 
the greenhouse to study the effect of onions, buckwheat, e, and redtop on 
onions and buckwheat when grown with an optimum supply of nutrients ; with 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and iwtassium each omitted ; and. w ith half more than 
the optimum supply of nutrients ; and the other made In ash cans sunk in the 
ground out of doors in which observations were made on the effect of onions, 
buckwheat, rye, redtop, and mangels on onions and buckwheat when the crops 
were grown with different amounts of nitrogen. Api>lications of lime were 
made to all pots at the beginning of the experiment and again 3 (»r 4 years later. 
Data showing the crop yields and the amount of nutrients removed in the dif- 
ferent crops are presented in tabular form with full discussion and may be 
summarized as follows: 

When onions w’ere grown after the different crops ha<l occupied the soil 2 or 3 
successive seasons, the yields Increased after the crops in about the following 
order: Buckwheat, mangels, rye, onions, and redtop. When buckwheat was 
grown uniformly, tlie yield increased in order after redtop, buckwheat, mangels, 
rye, and onions. With the different fertilizer treatments the relative effect of 
the several crops varied somewhat, depending upon the treatment, but not so 
much as generally expected. Chemical analyses of the crops are held to Indi- 
cate that changes In the percentage composition of a crop brought about by a 
given application of a nutrient depended not only upon its effect upon the rate 
of grow'th but also upon the abundance of the other nutrients in relation to the 
needs of the crop. In general it appeared that the nutrients actually required 
for the normal growth of the crops need not exceed in dry material 2 per cent 
nitrogen, 1.5 per cent potassium oxid, and 0.5 per cent phosphoric oxid, provid- 
ing an adequate supply of other ingredients is available to furnish the indiffer- 
ent ash. As Indicated by the field experiments, “the divergent effect of crops 
on those which follow seems not to he attributable, at least principally, to dif- 
ferences in the amount of nutrients removetl by the crops grown previously — that 
is, the smallest yield may not occur after the crop wMch removed the largest 
amount of even the most-needed nutrient.” 

The soli acidity was affected differently by the various crops. Onions, said 
to be sensitive to conditions accompanying acidity, showed the best yields after 
crops giving rise to the least acidity. The effects of the crops on those which 
followed were observed to be much less divergent when the soil acidity was re- 
duced by liming. Even the preceding crop effects may prove to be relatively 
unimportant on neutralized soiL It is suggested that for practical purposes 
the potent influences observed in these investigations should receive careful at- 
tention, since many soils exhibit a higher degree of acidity than existed in the 
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experimental soil and it is regarded as doubtful whether they would ever be 
limed sufficiently to maintain them In a neutral condition. 

[Crop rotations for northeastern Ohio], C. W, Montqomebt (JIfo. Bui. Ohio 
Sta., 4 . (1919), No. 4, pp. 117-120, fig. 1).— Results secured on the Northeastern 
Test Farm, Cuyahoga County, with 3- and 6-year rotations for the period of 
1916 to 1918, Inclusive, together with a study of crop costs and net receipts 
per acre in the 6-year rotation for 1917 and 1918, htive led to the conclusion 
that under present conditions a rotation of com, oats, wheat, and clover would 
be most profitable in a majority of cases for this section of the State, It is 
suggested that the fertilizer treatment comprise an application of 6 tons of phos- 
phated manure on the corn, 180 lbs. of acid phosphate on the wheat with 
4 tons of phosphated manure as a top-dressing, and 2 tons of ground limestone 
applied before either the com or the wheat A mixture of 5 lbs. of red clover 
and 3 lbs. each of alslke clover and alfalfa Is recommended for seeding with 
the wheat. 

[Report of field crops work at the Delaware Experiment Station, 1918], 

A. E.-Gbantham (Delaware Sta. Bui. 122 (1918), pp. 10-^0 .) — This describes 
the progress of soil and crop investigations in continuation of similar work 
previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 127). 

Observations on the effect of commercial fertilizers, green manure, and 
stable manure used with and without lime in a rotation of corn, soy beans, 
wheat, and clover showed marked results from liming, the hay yield being in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent and the com yields from 6 to 8 bu. per acre over 
the untreated or unlimed areas. Wheat did not respond readily to liming, 
while soy beans made a more vigorous growth of vines where lime was applied. 
Liming also ai)i)eared to hasten the maturity of corn. Little effect from the 
use of lime was noted on wheat and corn grown continuously. 

With regard to the application of single plant food elements, phosphorus 
exerted a marked effect on wheat during the earlier years of the experiment, 
while later i>ota8h appeared to be more important. Wheat receiving phos- 
phorus ripened from 3 to 5 days earlier than when it was omitted. Phosphorus 
and potassium in combination gave the greatest net profit per acre. Com- 
mercial nitrogen applied in conjunction with phosphorus and potassium failed 
to show any consistent profit with either wheat or com. Potassium proved to 
be the most important element for both corn and soy beans. The number of 
nodules on the roots of the soy beans was found to be considerably greater 
where potash was used than with any other fertilizer treatment Potash also 
effected the fullest development of the ear and grain in com. 

A number of crop rotation experiments were begun in 1910 to study the value 
of green manures for maintaining crop yields. The principal crops in the 
rotations were com, wheat, potatoes, red clover, timothy, winter oats, and soy 
beans, whUe the green manure crops Included crimson clover, red clover, vetch, 
rye, and cowpeas. Except on the potato crop only green manure and mineral 
fertilizers other than nitrogen were used. The results secured indicate that 
red clover requires considerable potash for the best results. Com produced 
much better in rotation with red clover than In rotation with soy beans and 
timothy, the difference amounting to as much as 25 bu. per acre. Soy beans 
were found to exhaust the soil to a marked extent. Wheat after soy beans 
gave good results, but the beat wheat yields were secured after potatoes. The 
com yields obtained in a rotation of com, wheat, and alfalfa two years were 
larger than where 700 lbs. of commercial fertilizer was used in a rotation of 
corn, soy beans, wheat, and red clover, while the wheat yields averaged about 
30 bu. per aero. 
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Observations on the relative value of various forms of lime and phosphorus 
In maintaining soil fertility are held to indicate that carbonate of lime is prac- 
tically as efficient as the burned forms of lime for correcting soil acidity; that 
raw rock phosphate can be used to fair advantage when employed in rotations 
where considerable amounts of organic matter are turned under; that lime 
alone has not resulted in a better stand of clover; that phoi^horus carriers 
vary to a marked extent (n their effect on the crop, their value decreasing in 
the following order : Acid phosphate, basic slag, sodium phosphate, bone meal, 
and raw rock phosphate ; that with applications of raw rock phosphate wheat 
yields have increased as the experiment progressed ; and that high magnesium 
lime has given as good results as high* calcium lime. 

Extensive variety tests with wheat have been described elsewhere (B. S. B., 
41, p. 39), the results for the past year corresponding very closely with those 
of the previous tests. A study of the performance of different varieties and 
types of wheat grown under various fertilizer treatments, ranging from many 
times the optimum requirements of the plant to the minimum quantity of 
plant food required for a 25-bu. yield. Is noted. The results indicate that the 
amount of potash taken up during growth and the proportion of phosphorus, 
potassium, and calcium vary somewhat with the different varieties; 

Johnson County White com is deemed to be best for Delaware conditions, in 
many cases producing more than 100 bu. per acre, Reid Yellow Dent and 
Learning appeared to be the best yellow sorts, although they yielded from 8 
to 10 bu. per acre less than Johnson County White. Observations on seed of 
hybrid origin, as compared with pure seed, indicated that the former out- 
yielded the latter on both* poor and fertile soil. Smooth ears of Johnson County 
White also gave better results than rough ears on poor land, there being little 
difference when the two were planted on fertile soil. A study of the effect of 
variations In the physical characters and the chemical composition of the 
kernel on the vigor and yield of the plant has not as yet revealed any wide 
differences In yield from com of different physical characters when grown 
under good environmental conditions, although noticeable differences In the 
degree of vigor of the plant were observed under slightly unfavorable circum- 
stances. The study has also shown a wide range in the physical characters of 
ears in the same variety. 

Silver Mine and Swedish Select Oats have given somewhat better results 
than the other varieties of spring oats tested, although the crop in general is 
regarded as unprofitable, limited tests with winter oats are said to have 
given promising results. 

The Wilson, Peking, and related strains of soy beans are deemed best for 
general farm purposes, while Cloud is said to bd one of the best varieties 
for hay. 

[Report of field crops work in Hawaii, 1018], F, G. I^Kattbs, O. A. Sahb, and 
R. A, Goff {Hawaii Sta, Rpt 1918, pp, $S, 51-SS, fig. J).— This describes 

the continuation of work previously noted (B, S. R., 88, pp. 826, 827, 828). 

In a comparative test of the relative resistance to blight of three standard 
varieties of potatoes and of the new Hamakna Hybrid made at the forage 
crop station near Oastner (Oahn), Bgrly Rose and Burbank succumbed about 
11 weeks after planting and Portuguese Purple and Hamakna Hybrid about 
8 weeks later. 

Kukiruki and Okabu rice grown in rotation wltih taro at Walan (Oahn) pro- 
duced Increases in yield fkvoxing rotation which amounted to 872 and 9^ lbs. 
per acre, representing 17 and 17.7 p&r cent, reflg>ectlvely. 

Work with com consisted chiefly of testing different varieties for resistance 
to the leaf ho&per (Peregrims maidU). Native Guam com received from 
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the Guam Bxperiineiit Station ia said to havo i^owu considerable resistance. 
Several standard varieties of corn received from fbe Bureau of Plant Industry, 
n. S. Department of Agriculture, failed to produce any grain, while certain 
other varieties varied in yield from 10.9 bu. per acre of shelled com for 
Northwestern Dent to 39.2 bu.* for Creole, as compared with 46.7 bu. for 
Native Guam. Cuban Bed, introduced by the College of Hawaii, also showed 
marked resistance to leaf-hopper attack but post^pssed somewhat Inferior 
drouidit-reslBtant anallties. 

Of six varieties of button clover tested, Medicago actUellata and M. orhicul- 
ariH alone made promising growth. M, scuteHata^ although attaining consid- 
erable size, was killed oif by aphids, whil^ M, orHculatis gave the best results 
when the trailing stems were supported and partially shaded by Bermuda 
grass. Plantings of annual types of white sweet clover, received from the 
p. S. Departm^t of Agriculture and from the Iowa Experiment Station, have 
made fkvorable growth. Duplicate plantings of so-called Prollfikeeno grass 
received from Pabens, Tex., produced at the rate of 15.35 tons of green forage 
per acre from 55 to 60 days after planting. It is said to resemble Johnson 
grass closely in the appearance of underground suckers shortly after cutting. 

In fertilizer and manurlal experiments with edible canna (Canna eduUs) the 
maximum yield of tubers, 42.83 tons per acre, followed an application of 250 
pounds each of ammonium sulphate, superphosphate, and sulphate of potash, 
as compared with a yield of 28.48 tons from the check. Observations on the 
utilization of spherical and cylindrical types of tuliers for sets resulted In 
yields amounting to 32.02 and 37.33 tons per acre, respectively. 

Further obsers^atlons of the effect on the yields of different forage crops of 
soil heating and manuring at Oastner again demonstrated the high value of 
stable manure on manganese soils, crop yields being considerably increased 
over all other methods of handling. Spraying Peruvian alfalfa with copperas 
the first and second week after each cutting resulted in increases in yield In 
the succeeding cuttings ranging from 4.8 to 228.4 per cent over the unsprayed 
crop. Japanese cane sprayed every 2 weeks for a period of 6 months showed an 
increase In yield of 43.5 per cent when harvested 6 months after the spraying 
was discontinued. Spraying alfalfa with copperas and fertilizer compounds, 
including lime, sulphate of potash, and superphosphate, resulted in decided 
increases in yield in almost every case over drilling in the fertilizer. 

Hill selection of potatoes both to increase the yield and to secure a blight- 
resistant type at the Haiku (Maul) substation Is said to have given some suc- 
cess. Dibble Russett produced 380 bu. of marketable tubers as compared with 
100 bu, from unselected seed. The potato industry is reported to be increas- 
ingly affected by the potato mite. lime-sulphur spray or sulphur alone has 
proved to be an effective remedy. 

Work with alfalfa on the Glenwood (Ebtwaii) substation indicates that 
seeding may be done in the field instead of in seed plats or nursery seed beds, 
as was formerly deemed essential to successful alfalfa production, providing 
care Is exercised to plant when cutworms are not plentiful. In variety tests 
with potatoes, yields have been secured amounting to from 85.7 bags (100 lbs. 
each) per acre for Vermont Gold Coin tgnytfi bags for Hamakua Hybrid (light 
variety)* Xn an effort to develop a industry for areas near Glenwood 
which can not be used for sugar-cane inroduction, trials have been made with 
sisal, New Zealand fiax, hmnp, flaz^ and Manila^ hemp, aU but the last giving 
some promise fOr the future. , ^ 

[Report of field crops worJc in New JCeadoo, (Neto Mmieo 

Rpt tgiBf pp* 87-^, dd, d).— The proi^iess of work previoui^ 

noted (B. S. B., 88, p. 638) Is briefly described, Including observations on 
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Johnson grass eradication ; irrigation experiments with alfalfa ; irrigation, cal- 
tural, and mannrlal tests with potatoes; and trials with Giant Eussian sun- 
flowers for forage. 

Medium deep plowing on soils free from an excess of moisture is said to have 
resulted In a material decrease In the stand of Johnson grass, while plowing 
wet soil served to stimulate it. San Luis Valley peas and wheat gave good 
results as smother crops. > 

Giant Eussian sunflowers seeded in rows and cultivated the same as corn 
produced at the rate of 25 tons of silage per acre when cut in full bloom. It Is 
stated that the crop is of doubtful value as a seed crop owing to ravages from 
birds. * 

The alfalfa plats receiving 5-ln. applications of water and cultivated once 
after each irrigation produced the heaviest yields in 1917, followed closely by 
plats seeded broadcast receiving the same amount of water. Two-ln. applica- 
tions produced the greatest amount of hay per inch of water, 833 lbs., as 
compared with 285.7 lbs. for the 5-in. application. Observations made in root 
penetration again Indicated that alfalfa roots Increase in length with an 
Increase in the amount of water applied. 

A tabular statement Is presented showing the potato yields for Individual 
plats, together with a diagram of the plat arrangement and a graphic repre- 
sentation of the results secured during 1918. Plats receiving no winter irriga- 
tion but 1, 2, and 8 summer Irrigations produced at the rate of 2,006, 3,178, 3,644, 
and 2,896 lbs. per acre, respectively, while those receiving winter irrigations 
totaling 6 and 10 In., respectively, produced 2,612 and 3,585 lbs. of potatoes ns 
ccompared with 2,709 lbs. for no winter Irrigation. In a similar manner, plats 
receiving no summer Irrigation and 1, 2, and 8 Irrigations during the summer 
produced 2,872, 2,265, 4,115, and 8,791 lbs., respectively. In a comparison of 
level, ridge, and Greeley cultivation respective yields of 3,888, 8,172, and 1,967 
lbs. per acre were obtained. Stable manure applied in 1916 resulted in a yield 
of 3,259 lbs. in 1918, as compared with 2,942 lbs. for the unmanured plats. 

[Report of field crops work in North Dakota] (North Dakota 8ta. Rpt. 1917, 
pp, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12-lJ^, 16 ). — In the tests here reported, Minnesota No. 18, 
Eiist^ers White Dent, and Mercer corn produced the largest yield of silage. 
Seed harvested in the glazed stage gave about as good a stand and yield as 
rii>e seed, while that harvested In the dough and milk stages produced a fair 
stand but low yields. Manuring appeared to hasten maturity in corn, while 
com grown In rotation with clover Is said to have been of better quality than 
that grovm in rotation with timothy. 

Where wheat has been grown continuously fbr 80 years the soil was found 
to contain from one-fourth to one-third less nitrogen and one-flfth less phos- 
phorus than virgin soil of the same type. For the last 8 years the wheat 
yield was 28 per cent less than for the first 8 years of the period. Manuring 
brome grass is said to have Increased the yield of hay 72 per cent, together 
with a marked Increase in the nitrogen and phosphorus content of the soil. 

Clover proved to bp more profitable In the rotation than timothy or peas, 
while alfalfa was also quite profitable. A rotation of com, wheat, barley, 
clover, and wheat produced the maximum return, the average annual value 
of the crops produced from 1910 to 1916, inclusive, amounting to $24.49 per 
acre, as compared with $12.06 for wheat grown continuously. 

Oue-ton applications of fresh and rotted mannre resulted in average in- 
creases in the value of the crops of $1.18 and $1.22, reisg^ectively. In view of the 
loss from rotting and the extra labor Involved the trial is held to indicate that 
it Is more profitable to haul manure directly to the field than to compost It. 

180002^— 19 i 
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In a comparison of live stock and crop farming an application of manure and 
phosphorus produced a slight increase in the yield of corn, oats, and barley, 
while clover has failed to respond either to manure or fertilizer. Increased 
yields due to the use of mineral fertilizers have not yet been sufficient to cover 
their cost 

Medium red clover gave satisfactory results when sown at the rate of 5 lbs. 
per acre with northern-grown seed. MeUloius alba^ appeared to be unable to 
withstand wet conditions and flooding, being almost entirely killed where red 
clover survived. Cutting the first crop of sweet clover at different heights 
resulted in almost no second growth with a stubble of 4 in., a 50 per cent stand 
with the stubble left at 12 in., and a fifll stand with the stubble cut to 16 in. 
Observations on the preparation of silage from sweet clover and alfalfa are said 
to have led to encouraging results, an excellent grade of silage having been 
obtained under varying conditions, such as differences in maturity, length of 
curing, the addition of water, and admixture with other crops. Spoilage 
almost invariably occurred when the dry matter was lees than 25 per cent. 
Good results were secured even with very dry material providing it was well 
cut and tightly packed. 

A total of 5,933 samples of seeds were analyzed by the seed laboratory during 
the fiscal year, of which 2,776 were wheat. It was concluded that seed wheat 
more than a year old should be tested for viability unless it had been kept free 
from moisture effects during storage. Observations on wilt and canker-resistant 
strains of flax and on the Influence of the imperfect fungi upon the seed and 
seedling of different crops are mentioned. 

Fertilizing the com crop, C. B. Thobnb (Mo. Bui. Ohio 8ta., 4 (1919), No. 
4f pp. 99f 100, fig. 1 ), — ^Briefly reviewing soil fertility work conducted at Woos- 
ter and on outlying experiment fields, it is advised that from 150 to 200 lbs. 
per acre of acid phosphate or steamed bone meal be applied to com, “with the 
expectation that while the first year’s Increase may be small, the systematic 
repetition of the treatment will be profitable.” It is recommended, further, that 
the fertilizer be applied broadcast, and not only In the hill or drill, in order 
that succeeding crops may benefit more fully from the unexhausted fertilizer 
residues. 

Cultural experiments with cotton, 1918, W. E. Atbbs (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 
161 (1919), pp. S-14f pL 1, figs, 4)** — ^Thia describes the continuation of work 
similar to that previously noted (E. S. K., 89, p. 789). 

Planting cotton In check rows 8, 3.5. and 4 ft apart, with the hills 36 In. apart 
in the row and with from 1 to 5 plants per hill, resulted In an average yield for 
8 varieties of 1,182.8 lbs, of seed cotton per acre. The highest average yield, 
1,232.1 lbs., was secured with 2 plants per hill. The 4-ft rows gave better re- 
sults than narrower rows, thought to be due to droughty conditions. A compari- 
son of check-row spacing with ordinary spacing resulted in a total average yield 
of 1,089 lbs. from an average of 10361 plants per acre for the former method of 
planting and 1,052.2 lbs. from 12,514 plants for the latter method. 

Cotton seeded in drills In the usual manner and unthinned, seeded in hills 12 
in, apart and thinned to 1 plant per hill, and seeded in hills 12 in. apart and 
left unthinned, produced at the rate of 1,036.2, 1,070.9, and 1,184.8 lbs. of seed 
cotton per acre, respectively. These ii^ults are held to Indicate that profitable 
crops may be produced on the morc|^ fertUe soils without tbinmn g 

Seeding cotton in hills about 15 In. apart with one plant per hill resulted in a 
total average yield amounting tp 1415^ lbs. of seed cotton per acre, as com- 
pared with 1,112.4 lbs. from a planting rate of 2 plants per MU with the MUs 
about 80 in. apart. Varying the numhmr of plants par MU in hills spaced 18 in. 
apart resulted In average yields ranging from l,oea4 lbs, per acre for 1 plant 
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per hill to 1,823.5 lbs. for 5 plants per hUl. Spacing cotton different distances 
In drill rows 8.5 ft. apart resulted In average yields ranging from 1,011.9 lbs. 
per acre for plants spaced 86 in. apart to 1,160.1 lbs. for those spaced 3 in. apart. 
Observations on spacing and time of thinning showed little difference in yield 
between 6 and 12 in. spacings, while late thinning (with the plants 10 to 12 in. 
high) produced only 984.6 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, as compared with 1,042.4 
lbs. from early thinning. ^Wlth the plants spaced at a constant distance in the 
row., and with the rows 3, 8.5, and 4 ft. apart, yields of 1,071.2, 1,112.8, and 
1,114.8 lbs. per acre, re.spectively, were secured. With a constant number of 
plants per acre (8,750), rows spaced 8, 4, 5, and 6 ft. apart, produced 1,264.7, 
1,234.2. 1,299.2, and 1,235.5 lbs., respe<?tlvely. It is stated that replanting with 
cotton where two-thirds of a stand was secured was not profitable, while re- 
planting with corn practically ruined the cotton. 

Plnnting cotton on ridges or befls resulted in a total average yield of 1,398.4 
lbs. of seed cotton per acre, as compared with 1,236 lbs. for level planting. 

In 1918 the best results were secured from plantings made the latter part of 
May, although as a general practice late planting is deemed undesirable. Little 
difference in yield was observed between deep and shallow cultivated plats. 
Tests on the value of topping cotton are noted, but the results are deemed 
inconclusive. 

Varieties of cotton, 1918, W. E. Aybes (Arkansaft f>ta. BtiL 159 {1919), pp, 
16, fig, f ). — This reports the continuation of w’ork i>rovlously noted (E. S. R., 

40, p. 437). 

Of 109 varieties gi*own on small plats at the Scotts substation the three lead- 
ing sorts both in total yield of lint and in %*alue of seed and lint Included Dixie, 
Ijewds No. 63, and Toole, with 723.7, 629, and 618.6 lbs. of lint per acre, respec- 
tively. Bxi>erlmerits conducted at Scotts, Van Buren, Burdette, and Montlcello 
with 25 standard varieties of c»ottou resulte<l In average returns per acre for 
seed and lint ranging from $187.74 for Webber 49 to $195.24 for Boykin 202. 
The average length of lint was from to i in. below the 1917 average, 
thought to bo due to adverse weather conditions. In a comparison of seed of 
promising strains from different sources, Lone Star 1, valued at $187.18 per 
acre, was first at Scotts, and Trice 1, with a total value of $165.54, first at Bur- 
dette. Boykin 202, Express 28-350, and Station Trice, tested on a field scale at 
Scotts, produced returns valued at $180.21, $170.78, and $145.04 i)er acre, respec- 
tively. Cooperative tests with farmers to study the local adaptation of prom- 
ising varieties are also noted. 

The irrigation of oats, F. S. Habbis and D. W. Pittman {Utah St a, Bvl, J67 
{1919), pp. figs, 1 $), — Irrigation experiments with oats conducted during 
the period of 1916 to 1918, inclusive, on the Greenville experiment farm, are 
described in which observations were made on the effect of 6-ln. irrigations 
applied at different stages of growth including the five-leaf, the early boot, the 
blooming, and the dough stages, respectively, together with weekly irriga- 
tions of either 1, 2.5, 6, or 7,6 in. beginning when the crop was 5 or 6 in. high 
and continuing until it began to turn yellow. During 1916 and 1917 three 
plats were manured at the rate of 5, 15, and 40 tons per acre, respectively, 
each plat also receiving an application of 2.5 in, of water. Natural precipi- 
tation during the years of the experiment averaged slightly more than 18 in. 
The results secured are depicted graphically and briefly discussed, and may 
be summarized as follows : 

Of the plats irrigated weekly that receiving 5 in* per week for 6 weeks 
gave the highest average yield, 79.9 bu. per acre, this also being the maximum 
yield secured in the experiment. The next highest yield, 79 bu., was obtained 
with an appUcatiou of only 15 In. of water applied In 5-ln. Incremeents at 
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th^ UrBt three Mtegee of growth. An average yield of 45.6 bu* per acre wae 
secured without Irrigation. Where only one irrigation was given the best 
results were secured from an application made at the live-leaf stage and 
wh^pe two irrigations were given at the five-leaf and boot stages. Where 
only one irrigation was omitted during the different stages of growth, that 
made at the dough stage was omitted to the best advantage. Omitting irri- 
gations at eilher the bloom or the dough stage or both resulted in higher 
yields of grain tlifin when applications of water were made at all four stages. 
Tn general the first irrigations were found to be of most value to the crop, 
and the second next in order. Applications of water made after seeding but 
before the grain was up decreased the yield. 

The ratio of grain to straw, the height of the plant, tlie amount of tiller- 
ing, the weight of the kernels, and the size of head were all affected by tiie 
irrigation treatment. Irrigation, especially at the later stages of growth, 
always retarded maturity. Small applications of manure increased the yield 
of both grain and straw, but large amounts caused excessive loss of grain 
through lodging. Twenty acre-in, of water spread oVer 4 acres of land pro- 
duced more than three times as much grain as where It was all used on one 
acre. Under climatic conditions prevailing at Logan, the natural precipita- 
tion is said to have been suflicient to produce over 70 per cent of the maxi- 
mum yield. Finally, these experiments are held to indicate that under the 
conditions described the best practice in irrigating oats is to make S applica- 
tions of water of about 5 in. each, beginning when the plants are from 6 to 
8 in. high and term iiia ting with the blooming period. 

Potato studies, C. D. Woods {Maine Sta, Bui, 2711 {1919), pp, 17S2 ). — This 
bulletin comprises a discussion of the food value and mineral content of Maine 
grown potatoes, the utilization of potato pomace, ridge and level culture for 
potatoes previously noted (E. S. R., 26, p. 629), and a continuation of observa- 
tions on nitrogenous fertilizers for potatoes on Aroostook farm and on the 
effect upon the potato crop of omitting potash fertilization (E. S. R., 39, p. 334). 

A comparison of analyses of Maine grown potatoes with similar analyses of 
potatoes from other American sources is held to Indicate that Maine potatoes 
contain approximately 1.5 per cent more dry matter than all other American 
potatoes. Spraying potatoes with Bordeaux mixture has resulted in an 
increase both in the yield of marketable tubers and in the starch content. 
Steaming potatoes appeared to have little effect on the composition of the dry 
matter. In feeding experiments with sheep in which raw and cooked potatoes 
were compared, the dry matter, organic matter, and the starch of the nitrogen- 
free extract were found to be somewhat more completely digested in the cooked 
than In the ravr material. Similar tests with pigs resulted In a gain of 60 lbs. 
each in 44 days for pigs fed raw potatoes as compared with a gain of 67 lbs. 
for those fed steamed potatoes. 

Based on the results of an analysis of the ash of Maine grown potatoes, it is 
estimated that a 250-bu. crop weighing 150 cwt, would remove 56 lbs. of ammo- 
nia, 20 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 72 lbs. of potash, and 1.6 lbs, of lime from 
the soil. 

The composition of potato pomace, left as a residue from the manufacture of 
potato starch, is compared witi that of potatoes and the conclusion reached that 
under present conditions its profitable utilization In this country Is not possible. 

Fertilizer tests begun In 1914 to determine the best source of nitrogen for 
potatoes In Aroostook County were discontinued with the 1018 experiments, the 
results of which confirmed the earlier findings. It is stated that there is appar- 
ently little choice In the form of nitrogen to be used on potatoes in this region, 
and it is suggested that in the fertilizer employed one-third of the nitrogen be 
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supplied from nitrate, one-tMrd from ammonium sulphate, and one-third from 
high-grade organic matter. 

Further observations on the omission of potash in fertilizer tests with pota- 
toes begun on Aroostook farm in 1915 have led to the following conclusions: 
Good yields were secured without potash. The application of 300 lbs. of com- 
mon salt per acre resulted in a small but uniform increase in yield over the 
untreated plat. The application of 45 lbs. of potash per acre (equivalent to 
1,500 lbs. of 3 per cent goods) produced a uniform and profitable Increase In 
yield on Caribou loam, while larger applications were not proportionately more 
profitable. Finally, nitrogen and not potash appeared to be the limiting factor 
in potato production on this soil. * 

How to control potato enemies (Maine Sta. Doc. 535 (1918), pp. 16, fig. 1 ). — 
Brief popular descriptions of the insects and diseases alTecting ix)tatoes and the 
nature of the injury produced by each are presented, together with recommenda- 
tions for their control Directions as to the time and manner of spraying and 
formulas for the preparation of insecticidal and fungicidal sprays are included. 

Fertilizer experiments with tobacco, W.. W. Garner and D. E. Brown (Mary- 
land Sta. Bui. 225 (1919), pp. figs. 4 ). — This bulletin describes rather 

extensive fertilizer tests with tobacco conducted in cHWperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in Prince George County (southern Mary- 
land). Observations were made on the effect upon the yield and quality of 
tobacco of applying different combinations and amounts of commercial ferti- 
lizers and on the use of lime. The results secured may be summarized as 
follows : 

An analysis of the leaves and stalks of tobacco g^o^^^l on the experiment 
field showed that a crop ranging from 1,300 to 1,'600 lbs. per acre removed from 
the soil approximately 35 to 55 lbs. of nitrogen, 10 to 12 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
and 55 to 70 lbs. of potash, about one-third of which was contained In the 
stalks and should be returned to the soil. Nitrogen api)eared to be the limiting 
factor on these soils, inorganic forms such os nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia giving better yields than organic forms such as cottonseed meal and 
tankage, although the latter resulted in a better quality of tobacco than the 
former. Phosphates failed to increase the yield of tobacco but stimulated 
growth and promoted the proper ripening of the crop to a marked extent, re- 
sulting in a lighter color In the cured leaf. Wheat and other crops following 
tobacco showed a decided residual benefit from phosphate fertilizing. Potash 
gave only small increases in yield on ** rested ** land, while under continuous 
cropping to tobacco the soil showed a decided need of potash. 

The proper ratio beb^^een the nitrogen and phosphoric acid in tobacco fer- 
tilizers is deemed to be most important, a nitrogen content amounting to from 
one-half to two-thirds of the phosphoric acid content being rec*ommended for 
all except quite fertile soil or where a legume has been plowed under. For 
average soil conditions It is suggested that a fertilizer containing 4 or 5 per 
cent nitrogen, 8 per cent available phosphoric acid, and 4 per cent r^rtash be 
applied at the rate of 690 lbs. per acre. Somewhat Increased yields resulted 
from applying the fertilizer In the drill over broadcasting, while the crop also 
secured an earlier start and usually matured earlier. 

Liming produced increased yields of tobacco only when nitrogen was not 
liberally supplied in the fertilizer through the liberation of nitrogen from the 
reserve supply in the soil. The darker color of tobacco following liming is said 
to be due to the excess nitrogen made available to the plant. It is suggested 
that lime, when used on tobacco soils, be applied to the crop immediately 
following tobacco in the rotation rather than to the tobacco crop itself. 
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Koot-rot diseases of tobacco as a cause of uneven growth (especially on soil 
cropped continuously or too frequently to tobacco), late maturity, and reduced 
yields are briefly discussed In connection with investigations by Johnson 
(E. E, E., 36, p. 349). l^ee also a previous note (E. S. B., 41, p. 39). 

HOETICVLTVBE. 

Adaptation in relation to hardiness, M. J. Dobsot (Jfinn. Borf., 4 $ ( 1918 ), 
No. 12, pp. 4^6-489, fig. J). — contribution of the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, discussing seasonal response, or reaction, of varieties to growing con- 
dition as a basis for a clear understai^ding of what is ordinarily meant, in 
horticulture, by adaptation and hardiness. 

Data are given on experiments conducted by J. G. Whitten at the Missouri 
Experiment Station and described to the author In a letter, which indicate 
that there Is a fundamental distinction between a variety, or a clone, and a 
species in respect to diiferences brought about as a result of reaction or adapta- 
tion to their environment. In these experiments seed of native forest trees 
secured from the northern tier of States so far as possible and from each 
intervening State to Texas and the Gulf tier were sown at the Missouri Sta- 
tion over 20 years ago. The northern seed came up first generally. The 
seedlings from the extreme northern seed made far less height growth at first 
than those from seed obtained in the center of the natural distribution of 
the species. The northern seed produced trees which, for the first few years, 
took a much shorter growing jieriod, starting later in the spring and shedding 
tlieir leaves much earlier in the fall. Some of the seedlings from the South 
killed back to the ground the first season. The extreme southern seedlings 
had a relatively brief rest period, pusMng out into growth with the first warm 
days of late winter or early spring and shedding their leaves very much 
later In the fall. At the end of 10 years practically all the specimens had 
reached a common habit of growth and seemed essentially equal in their 
hardiness. 

Elberta and Old Mixon Free peach trees, propagated from Michigan and 
Ontario southward to the Gulf States, were planted out at the Missouri Ex- 
X)eriment Station at 1 year of age. Whitten reports that “ we have never been 
able to detect any differences in hardiness, in phenology, or in habit of growth 
or characteristics of these introduced trees. Evidently if there was any dif- 
ference in the trees as propagated in these different States that difference was 
overcome by their first summer’s growth here In the orchard.” 

In order to determine something of the season of maturity in Minnesota of 
plants from the southern and northern range of a species, 8-eye cuttings were 
obtained from the wild grape {Vitia vvlpina) from Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
and different sections of Minnesota. These were all planted in the same cold 
frame at the fruit breeding farm at Zumbra Heights. In the fall of 1916 
the first killing frost killed the leaves completely on those from Adcansas and 
Missouri, while those from Iowa north were uninjured. Although the differ- 
ence ill frost resistance was striking, there was no marked difterenee In ma- 
turity between the several lots in the nursery bed, since the leaves were not 
green on each lot. The author also cites from the experience of Macoun, 
who found at the Central Farm, Ottawa, Canada, that with apples there Is 
not only a relation between hardiness and early ripening of fruit, but also that 
in hardy varieties both fruit and wood ripen early. 

The field testing of copper-spray coatings, J. R. Winston and H. 11. Fttlton 
(tr. S. Dept. Agr. Buh 78S {1919), pp. 9, figs. 4).-— This bulletin describes a prac- 
tical method of testing copper-spray coatings that has be^ used during two 
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seasons and has been found to be reasonably satisfactory in field practice. 
Some representative results secured in field trials are given, together with 
directions for using the method. 

In making the test a 200 gm. fresh weight sample of leaves Is washed at 
least 3 minutes, with occasional stirring, in 1,000 cc. of a 0.2 per cent solution 
of chemically pure nitric acid in water, either distilled or sufficiently pure t<> 
give correct results. A convenient amount of this acidulated wash water is 
treated with a few drops of 2 per cent solution of potassium-ferrocyanid solu- 
tion, sufficient to precipitate the copper. A color comparison is then made 
with a series (»f known dilutions of a standard copper solution, similarly treated 
with the potassium-ferrocyanid solution. Prom this comparison the copper 
content of the wash water is determined. For more exact readings a color- 
imeter may be used.” 

The test promises to l)e of value to pathological investigators, agricultural 
experts, and coniniercial growers, “to secure data showing the persistence of 
copper-containing sprays as It may be influenced by method of preparation, 
^^eathe^ing, or otlier factors; to determine the minimum and maximum limits 
of working safety zones, as measured by evenly distributed residues, effective 
for the practical control of speciftc diseases; to secure prompt correction of 
faulty spraying practices, either in the preparation of mixtures or in the times 
or modes of aijpllcatlon, with a view to insuring more effective and economical 
prottH.*lion of crops; and to serve as a practical guide in timing new applica- 
tions, especially after rainy perlo<ls.” 

Keport of horticulturist, (\ A. McCue {Delaware f^ta, Bui U2 {1918), pp, 
25-^3). — ^A brief statement of progress made In various lines of work. 

Variety t(*sts of orchard and small fruits were continued. A list is given 
of peach varieties recommended for commercial plantings and those which 
have been rejected as having no value as commercial varieties. In the variety 
lest of cherries Montmorency and various strains of this variety have proved 
most valuable for Delaware. It appears doubtful whether the sweet cherry 
will be valuable in Delaware orcharding. 

Cover-crop studies in iHHich orchards have been completed. The results in- 
dicate that under Delaware conditions the cowi>ea Is one of the best, if not 
the best, cover crop for peaches, but that no one cover crop is always best in 
a given i)each orchard. The light and shade factor has an Important bearing 
upon cover cropping. The soy bean Is a valuable cover crop and oats is also 
recommended. Ilape and cowhorn turnips may be used for the first three 
years, but not afterwards. Winter vetch is not a good cover crop for northern 
Delaware. It is concluded that In most cases sufficient nitrogen for good 
growth and yield of peaches can be supplied by proper cover cropping with 
leguminous plants, providing the cover crop is begun early in the life of the 
orchard and is continuous. 

fBeport on horticultural investigations] {Georgia Bta, Jipta, 1911 -18^ pp. 
11-13 ). — ^Brlef statements of progress made with various projects. 

As a result of the collnrd breeding >vork a ncrw commercial type has been 
established and the seed introduced to the trade. In the work of breeding 
and selection for a tomato resistant to blossom-end rot, Pe generation plants 
resulting from a cross between the Red Cfiierry and the Greater Baltimore 
varieties juroved to be susceptible to the blossom-end rot. Since previous 
filial generations of these plants, partaking more of the Cherry type, were im- 
mune to the blossom-end rot it appears that susceptibility has returned with 
increased size in the process of selection. 

A considerable number of hybrids secured In the grape-breeding Investiga- 
tions produced their first fruit 'in 1918. It was observed that one white stami- 
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nate vine was decidedly preiwtent in stamping good qualities of fruit char- 
acters on practically all of its progeny. A certain type of foliage variation 
was found to be closely correlated with sweetness of fruit Four new 
v arieties of muscadine hybrids were Introduced in 1917, and named by the 
Georgia State Horticultural Society. Efforts to cross Vitis rotundifolia and 
y, Dinifera failed. 

Beport of the hortlealtural division, J. E, Higgins (Hawaii Sta. Rpt. 1918, 
pp, 18-21, pis, A brief report on extension activities, experimental work, 
and distribution of plants. ^ 

In the fall of 1917 a variety test of garden beans was conducted by J. H. 
Cowan. It was found that an importai^ factor In successful bean production 
lies in the susceptibility of the different varieties to the attacks of the melon 
fly. Twenty-one per cent of the Stringless Green Pod was stung, and varying 
degrees of susceptibility were shown by the other varieties. Early Refugee 
and Refug^ Wax received no injury whatever from the fly, and the Stringless 
Refugee and Ventura Wonder Wax suffered less than 1 per cent injury. 
There was uniformly a very much higher percentage of infestation in the 
first picking than in the second. After careful tests of cooking qualities, 
flavor, texture, and absence of strings, it was concluded that the Stringless 
Green Pod, the Early Refugee, and the Stringless Refugee beans were of most 
promise both for canning and for table use under the conditions existing at the 
station. 

Tomato crosses were made by J. H. Cowan, with E^ecial reference to de- 
veloping the fly-resistant character of certain small-fruited sorts with the 
greater size of some of the standard kinds. Flowers of the Earliana were 
crossed with pollen from the small wild form. Fi fruits were variable and 
intermediate in size between the two parents, but they all appeared to be free 
from infestation, except where otherwise injured. The second generation also 
is recorded as having been free from attack at the station and many thousands 
of seeds and seedlings were distributed for further trial. In a cross between 
Red Pear and John Baer the first generation was practically free from at- 
tack of the melon fly, but the second has shown some degree of infestation. 
Observations thus far made indicate that any tomato to be bred for resistance 
to the fly must combine both evenness and smoothness of surface. The skin 
must be tough, with a degree of smoothness amounting almost to slipi>erlness. 
A tomato with a slight depression about the stem end is subject to attack, 
especially if the circle protected by a tightly fitting calyx is not greater in 
diameter than the length of the ovipositor. 

The work with seedling pineapples (E. S. R., 38, p. 841) was continued dur- 
ing the year. 

[Report on horticultural investigations in Illinois] (Illinois 8ta, Rpt. 1918, 
pp. 17-19). — ^Brief statements are given of progress made in various Uues of 
work. 

The orchard fertilizer experiments have shown a progressively increasing 
yield in nitrogen-fertilized plats over plats not thus fertilized. 

Apple blotch was effectively controlled by making applications of either lime- 
sulphur or Bordeaux three weeks and five weeks after the fall of tihe petals. 
Dusting controlled codling moth and curcuUo as effectively as spraying, but 
failed to control the fungus diseases. Calcium arsenate was satisfactory as a 
stomach poison, and did not injure fruit or foliage. Nicotin sulphate was only 
of value in controlling aphids. Add or hydrogen lead arsenate reduced scab 
infection from 30 to 60 per cent when used without the usual fungicides. Stand- 
ard commercial lime-sulphur diluted 1 : 50 was as effective as a 1 : 40 dilution. 
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Other conditions being favorable, moderate pruning of winter-injured peach 
trees gave better results as to form, growth, and fruit buds than severe pruning. 
Experiments on pear blight show^ that infection may be carried by other agen- 
cies than insects. 

Among the results secured in olericulture, tomato strains have been devel- 
oped which have proved highly wilt-resistant as compared with commercial 
strains when grown on badly infected soil. A disease organism causing the rot- 
ting of onion sets in storage has been isolated and described. Experiments 
with greenhouse lettuce and tomatoes have shown that rich garden loam is not 
inferior to rotted sod as a basic soil for these crops, that large amounts of ma- 
nure in the soil mixture greatly increase the yield, but that large amounts of 
sand decrease the yield, since the extra sand displaces a certain amount of 
fertilizer. 

[B^ort on horticultural investigations in New Mexico] (A'eto Mexico 8ta, 
Rpt. 1918, pp, 35^41, 44j i )- — Brief statements of progress made in cultural 

and varietal tests of orchard and small fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 

[Beport on horticultural Investigations in North Dakota] {North Dakota 
8ta. Rpt, 1917, pp. 14 f 15). — ^A brief statement of progress. 

The station’s work in tomato selection has progressed sufficiently to establish 
definitely the fact that early enough strains are available to make the produc- 
tion of tomatoes practical in that climate. The most promising varieties of 
celery, sweet corn, cauliflower, and strawberries under test are listed. Pedl- 
gretid strawberries have proved to be in most Instances the poorest strains 
grown. 

Experiments on the supposed deterioration of varieties of vegetables in 
Porto Bico, with suggestions for seed preservation, C, Kin man and T. H. 
McC’lblland {Porto Rico Sta. Bui. 20 {1919), Bpavvinh Ed., pp. 32, figs. 11 ). — An 
English edition of this bulletin has been previously noted (E. S. R., 36, p. 340). 

Simple methods of celery culture, W. J. Green {Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta., 4= {1919), 
No. 4, pp. 129-134. figs. 4 ). — ^Methods of fertilizing, growing, blanching, and har- 
vesting best suited to the home garden are described. 

Muskmelon culture in Michigan, C. W. Waid {Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 95 
{1919), pp. 13, figs. 10 ). — Popular Instructions are ^ven for growing, harvest- 
ing, and marketing muskmelons, Including a descriptive list of varieties. 

Grafting and budding fruit trees, W. J. Green {Mo. Bui, Ohio Sta., 4 
{1919), No. 4, pp. 101-105, figs. 5). — Methods of top-working and bridge-grafting 
fruit trees are described. 

The pruning of winter-injured peach trees, A. J. Gunderson {Illinois Sta. 
Bui. 218 {1919), pp. 383--394f — ^The station conducted experiments In 

1918 to determine the best pnining treatment for peach trees seriously injureil 
during the winter of 1917-18. The results, which are here presented in detail, 
have been summarized in a previous paper by the author (E. S. R., 40. p. 835). 

The financial history of a 12-year-nld peach orchard, H. J. Eustace and 
F. M. Barden {Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 94 {t919), pp. 15, fig. 1 ). — ^In continua- 
tion of a previous report (E. S. R., 80, p. 443), the annual records are given 
of a Ifl-acre peach orchard located near South Haven, Mich. 

The net profit from the orchard for the whole 12-year period was $11,263,05, 
or a net profit of $988.58 per year, $62.57 per acre per year, and 66 cts. per 
bushel. The orchard yielded a revenue from the Interplanted corn crop the first 
year, but was managed at a loss the three following years, after which it yielded 
a profit every year. 

Description of hybrid plums and other new fruits, 0. Haralson {Minn. 
Hort., 47 {1919), No. 4^ 152 ). — Several plums, a seedling blackberry, and an 
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ornamental cherry sent out for testing In 1919 from tht' Minnesota State FniJt- 
Breeding Farm are (lescribe<1. 

Baspberry culture, R. B. Lowbe (MieMffm Bta. Cir€. 37 {1919), pp. 16, figs, 
11 ), — ^Practical instructions are given for the culture and care of raspberries, 
including a descriptive Jist of varieties. 

The culture of currants and gooseberries, R. E. Tx>ree (Michigm fita, Circ, 
S8 (1919); pp, 18, figs, 9).— A circular similar to the above on currant and 
gooseberry culture. 

Almond polllnatltm, W. P. Turrs {CaUfomia Sta, Bui. 306 {1919), pp, 337- 
366, figs, i9)*-*~A progress report on a study of the California varieties of al- 
monds with reference to relative sterility^or fertility, and the selection of suit- 
able cross^polllnissers for commercial varieties. The data given cover observa- 
tions and pollinating studies conducted by the author and others at the station 
for several years. 

The results thus far secured Indicate that for all practical purposes the 
cultivated almond is self-sterile, an<i orchards must be inter-planted with 
polllnizing varieties If they are to prove commercially profitable. Certain 
almond varieties are also Inter-sterlle. A list is given of varieties cross-pol- 
llnating satisfactorily. The California at present seems to be the one best 
pollinlzer for all varieties thus far tested which have a coincident period of 
bloom. With regard to the length of their effective full bloom, the varieties 
tested are divided into two classes, early bloomers and late bloomers. 

In making recommendations of varieties for Inter-planting the author has 
aimed to keep in mind the date of blooming, abundance of pollen, and, to a 
limited extent, the productiveness and commercial value of the polllnizer. It is 
advised that care be taken in the arrangement of varieties in the orchard to 
facilitate cross-pollination and convenience in harvesting. Also, one colony 
of bees should be provided for each acre of orchard, since polllnizing agencies, 
such as the honeybee, are necessary to the set of a good crop of fruit. 

Fertilizer experiments with rice, bananas, and pineapples, M. O. Johnson 
{Hawaii Bta, Rpt, 1918, pp, 83-25, pi. 1), — In these experiments dilute solutions 
of fertilizing salts were applied in the form of sprays to rice, banana, and 
pineapple plants. Ammonium sulphate was the only treatment to give any 
noticeable increase of yield of rice. Both ammonium sulphate and potassium 
sulphate solutions stimulated the growth of bananas. With pineapples, ammo- 
nium sulphate solution gave good results on manganese soils. Nitrate of lime 
produced very good results with pineapples on windward Oahu. Inasmuch as 
only a small amount of fertilizer can be supplied in a single spraying, this 
method of application does not appear practical except in certain special cases, 
as on manganese soils where ammonium sulphate can be added to the iron sul- 
phate solution which is already being extensively used for spraying. 

A small fertilizer experiment with pineapples was started In the fall of 1917, 
in the Waiplo district of Oahu. Several insoluble fertilizers were applied 
singly and in mixtures directly in the heart of young plants. Up to the pres- 
ent time, dried blood at the rate of 250 lbs. per acre has given quite striking 
results. As the result of demonstration experiments conducted at the station 
this method of top feeding the pineapple with cottonseed meal or dried blood, 
commonly used in Porto Rico, is now being quite extensively adopted by the 
Hawaiian growers. 

The iron sulphate spraying treatment developed by the station as a practical 
means for overcoming the various injurious effects of highly manganiferous 
soils on pineapples (E. S. R., 86, p. 860) has met with continued success and 
Is being used extensively by C(Hnmercial planters. In practice it has been ob- 
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served that iron must be frequently supplied to the plant during tlie periods 
of rapid growth, but that comparatively few sprayings are necessary during 
quiescent periods. Methods of treating manganese soil before planting to sup- 
ply iron to the plant have thus far given no success, except where stable ma- 
nure was used, in which case the pineapple is grown on the manure rather 
than on the soil. 

Series of experiments^ were made with rice grown in nutrient solutions to 
determine the effect of additions of manganese dioxid and manganous sulphate 
In the presence of different amounts of ferrous sulphate, preliminary experi- 
ments having indicated that the effect of manganese depends largely on the 
amount of Iron supplied by the solution. With the smallest amount of iron 
supplied, 5 mg. per liter, which was sufficient for the normal growth of the 
checks, manganese dioxid and manganous sulphate caused an extreme depres- 
sion in growth, the plants In these solutions being light yellow in color with 
brownish spots. As the amounts of iron were Increased up to the very exces- 
sive amount of 80 mg. i>er liter the injurious effects of the manganese wert^ 
overcome and growth approached that of the checks. Dipping the leaves of the 
plants at intervals in a dilute solution of ferrous sulphate was also partially 
eff<‘(*tive in overcoming the injurious effects of manganese dioxid. The exi)eri- 
ment was re{)eated with ferric chlorid and with fendc citrate as sources of iron 
and gave similar results. The beneficial effect on growth of adding manganese 
to nutrient solutions claimed by several investigators is believed to be due to 
tlie facts that in most cases the effect on growth was determined only by rough 
measurements of the increase in the height of the plants and that the iron 
content of the nutrient solutions used was not only sufficient for normal growth 
but was so excessive as to mask the injurious effects of manganese. 

FORESTRY. 

A national lumber and forest policy. II. S. Ohaves (T\ i;?. Drpt Apr,, Off, 
i^ec, Circ. 1S4> {J919), pp, U; Jour. Forestry, 17 {1919), No. 4, pp. 851-363).— 
An address delivered before the American Lumber Congress "at Chicago, III., 
April 16, 1919, in which the author discusses the problems causing the present 
unstable condition of the lumber industry, and makes an appeal for coopera- 
tion in laying the groundwork for a national policy in carrying out and admin- 
istering the great private resources of timber so as to prevent the present waste 
and uneconomic overprcxluctlon and at the same time to Insure forest renewal. 
Some of the principles, aims, and i>roblems of such a national policy are briefly 
outlined. Among other points the acquisition on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States and municipalities of cut-over and nonagrlcultural 
lands, especially those bordered by watersheds, with the object of reforesting 
them Is advocated. 

Vacation days in the Battlement lYational Forest {U. S. Dept. Ayr., Forest 
^erv., 1919 y pp, IS, pi. 1, figs. 4). — A popular document describing the recrea- 
tional features of the Battlement National Forest in Colorado. 

B^ort of the superintendent of forestry, C« S. Jxtdd {IBien.] Rpt, Bd. 
€omrs. Ayr. and Forestry Hawaii, 1917-18, pp. 19-46, pU. 9).— A report for the 
calendar years 1917 and 1918 relative to the work of forest protection and ex- 
tension, Including operations on the Government reserves and nurseries and 
private planting work. 

The work of examining, surveying, and setting aside the main forest reserve 
system has been concluded. The reserves which are shown on maps now include 
834,926 acres, 68 per cent of which is Government land. The results of experi- 
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mentftl planting on Haleakala» Maui, show that temperature aone coniferous 
trees, such as the Jeffrey pine of California, do well at an elevation of 6,700 
ft., with a height growth In 8 years of 11 ft and a diameter of 8,5 in. Of 18 
different kinds of Eucalyptus trees set out in Nuuanu Valley, the Blackbutt 
shows up best, with a yield of 4,5 cords per acre after 5 years* growth. 

Beport of the forest nurseryman, D. Haitghs {[Bien.l Rpt Bd, Comrs. 
Agr, and Forestry Hawaii, 1917’-18f pp, 47S0). — ^A brief report for the years 
1917 and 1918 relative to collection and exchange of seed, trees distributed 
from the Gk)veminent nurseries, and miscellaneous work. 

Annual progress report on forest administration in the Presidency of 
Bengal for the year 1916-17, H, A. FASi^tiNOTON (Rpt. Forest Admin. Bengal, 
IBld-’iy, pp. //4-5J4-4).--^The usual progress report on the constitution and 
management of the State forests of Bengal. Detailed data relative to altera- 
tions in forest areas, forest settlements, forest surveys, working plans, forest 
protection, silvicultural operations, yields in major and minor forest products, 
revenue, expenditures, etc., are appended. 

■ Progress report on forest administration in the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince for the year 1917—18, R. Pabnell (Rpt, Forest AdnUn. Northwest Frontier 
Prov., 1917-18, pp, IZ12+XXI), — report similar to the above relative to the 
administration of the State forests in the Northwest Frontier Province for 
1917-18. 

Annual progress report on forest administration in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa for the year 1917—18, F. Tbaffobd (Ann, Rpt, Forest Admin, Bi- 
har and Orissa, 1917-18, pp. [8^]). — A rex)ort similar to the above relative 
to tlie administration of the State forests in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
for 1917-18. 

The resources of our colonial forests, H. BouTTB:vn.ij: (Bui. Boo. Bncour. 
Indus, Nat. [Pori«], 118 (1919), I, No, 2, pp. 258--28S). — report on the extent 
and economic importance of French colonial forests, Including a review of 
the causes which have thus far prevented tlieir exploitation and recommenda- 
tions relative to means of promoting a greater utilization of colonial woods. 

Official note On the colonial woods (Bui. 8oc. Bncour, Indus. Nat, [Paris], 
118 (1919), I, No. 2, pp. 284-298).,— A tabular inventory of exploitable woods 
of the Ivory Coast and Gabon, Africa, prepared under the direction of the 
French Colonial Ministry. The woods are grouped into seven different cate- 
gories, with special reference to European and American woods which they 
might replace to advantage. Each wood is considered with reference to its 
botanical and native names, color, texture and general appearance, relative 
durability, and uses. 

Selection and thinning, A. A. L. Rutgers (Arch. Ruhbercult. Nederland. 
Indie, S (1919), No. 3, pp. 105-115, 119-123, pis. 8). — ^A summary of a lecture on 
this subject, in which the author reviews the results of a number of selection 
and thinning experiments to show the Importance of these factors In reducing 
the cost price of raw rubber. 

The structure of the lactiferous vessel system of Hevea, W. H. Arise (Arch. 
Ruhhercult. Nederland. IndiS, 3 (1919), No. 3, pp. 139-155, flgs. 12). — ^In contra- 
diction to results which have been obtained by other experim^ters the author 
found that the various concentric layers of latex vessels In the stem are con- 
nected with each other. The greater number of layers at the base of a tree 
is caused by the existence of communication layers, and only to a very limited 
extent is due to a few short layers which are connected with the adjacent 
layers. The lactiferous vessels of the stem have their continuation in the 
same way in the main root. The number of lactiferous layers in the lateral 
branches depend upon the age of the branch. 
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In conMQuence of the existence of comxnnnicationg between adjacent latex 
vessels, It is concluded that lactiferous layers not opened by the tapping 
operation can nevertheless in the long run have some influence on the latex 
yield. Latex obtained from a tapping cut made at the base of the stem can 
have proceeded from the stem, the main root, or the larger lateral branches 
and roots. The latex of the leaves and secondary or tertiary lateral branches 
can not proceed to the^^jCUt in view of the fact that a sufficient number of 
continuous lactiferous vessels has not been developed. 

The effect of time intervals in rubber tapping, T. Fetch {Dept Agr, Ceylon 
Bui. 4B (19 W, PP- 8).— Results are given of experiments begun in 1912 to de- 
termine the effect on yield of latex of tapping rubber trees at varying inter- 
vals. 

The experiment, as a whole, shows that the yield of latex per tapping in 
twice per week tapping is greater than that in thrice per week tapping, but 
that tapping once per week does not give a greater yield than tapping twice 
per week. The greatest quantity of rubber was obtained from the most fre- 
quent tapping, but the total yield obtained by tapping 3 times per week has 
been only about 12 per cent greater than that obtained by tapping twice per 
week. The percentage of rubber in the latex increased as the time Interval 
increased. The difference between the percentages of scrap obtained in tap- 
ping twice per week and 3 times a week, respectively, is very small. 

Influence of a change in tapping surface on latex and rubber, O. ns Vbies 
(Arch. Ruhhercult. Nederland. Indie, $ (1919), No. 3, pp. 1S0-1S8). — Experi- 
ments conducted by the author indicate that when a change of tapping surface 
is accompanied by a change of tapping system the properties of the rubber may 
be expected to be affected to some extent. The difference is more marked 
when changing to heavier tapping than when changing to milder tapping. It 
is pointed out, however, that the change of tapping surface in ordinary estate 
routine need not be regarded as a cause of variability, such as undoubtedly 
Is formed by the opening of a new cut or the reopening of a cut after a period 
of rest. 

Rubber tapping experiments: Two cuts v. one cut, T. Fetch (Dept Agr. 
Ceylon Bui. 41 (1918), pp. 6). — ^Tapping experiments were started at Henarat- 
goda in 1916 and continued for about 21 months in which the latex yield 
from a single oblique cut on one quarter of the tree was compared with the 
yield from two cuts on the opposite quarter of the tree. In one group of trees 
the two cuts were made 1 ft. apart and in another group 2 ft. apart. In both 
groups the lower cut was made about 15 in. above the ground at the same height 
as the single cut on the opposite quarter. 

For the group of trees on which the two cuts were 1 ft. apart, the upper 
cut at flrst appeared to stimulate a greater flow of latex from the lower cut 
than the flow from the single cut on the opposite quarter. This apparently 
stimulating effect disappeared in a few months, however, after which the flow 
from the lower cut was less than from the single cut. In the other group of 
trees with the two cuts spaced 2 ft. apart, the upper cut apparently exerted 
a beneficial Influenee on the flow of latex from the lower cut as compared with 
the single cut throughout the duration of the experiment In both groups of 
trees the yield from the upper cut averaged about half that of the lower. The 
author is inclined to believe that the increased flow of the lower cut in the 
second group of trees is due to a possible tendency of certain trees to yield 
more latex on one side than on the other rather than to any stimulating in- 
fluence of on upper cut 
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XtAtex and rubber from upper and lower cut, O. ms Vbibs (Arch. Huhbcroult. 
Nederland. Indie, S No. S, pp. .—Analyses made by the author 

indicates that where two cuts are made on one quarter of a rubber tree the 
latex from the upper and lower cut may for practical purposes be regarded as 
identical in quality. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

i 

Physiological specialization of parasitic fungi, G. M. Reed (Brooklyn Bot. 
Hard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. $48-^09 ).. — ^This paper Is the outcome of an attempt 
to bring together the results of numerous investigations bearing on specializa- 
tion of fungi In connection with particular hosts. It deals extensively with the 
Uredlneae, the Erysiphaceoe, and other fungi in relation to other plants as 
normal or as bridging hosts. It is considered especially desirable to know the 
exact host relations of the different races, as well as to <ietermine w'hother the 
races are stable and constant or whetlier they are capable of a change In viru- 
lence and consequently able to <*xtend their host range. 

Studies in the genus Gymnosporangium. — Notes on the distribution of 
the mycelium, buffer cells, and the germination of aecidiospore, B. O. Dodge 
(Brooklyn Bot. Oard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. 128-11/0, pL 1, Pjh. 5 ). — The author re- 
ports briefly studies designed to determine the distribution of the mycelium 
of Gymnosporangium In the different portions of an infected plant. 

A method of obtaining abundant sporulation in cultures of Macrosporium 
solani, L, O. Kxjnkel (Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. S0&-^12, figs. 
4 ). — ^Having employed in work previously noted (B. S, R., 31, p. 730) a method 
of retarding growth of Monilia sitophila by lowering the vapor tension of tht' 
atmosphere above the pure cultures, as a result of which the fungus was made 
to fruit more abundantly than in a moist atmosphere, the author employed 
this treatment in an effort to Induce sporulation in Macrosporium solani. It 
was found that this fungus would fruit profusely when growing in any of tlie 
media employed under such conditions, especially if the mycelium was 
wounded after the culture had obtained a good start as hero described. Con- 
trasts were noted as observed between M. aolcmi, M. tomato, and M. daturw 
when these fungi are grown side by side in pure cultures. 

Notes on some methods and terms employed in studying the Xlredlnales, 
n. R. Rosen (Phytopathology, 8 (1918), No. 11, pp. 581-1)83 ). — The author de- 
scribes the methods and terminology used by J. C. Arthur and those associated 
with him in preparing the data relating to rusts published in the North Ameri- 
can Flora. 

The Nredlnales of Oregon, H. S.. Jackson (Brooklyn Bot. Oard. Mem,, 1 
(1918), pp. 198-297 ). — ^This represents work by the author and others In col- 
lecting material In several portions of Oregon. In all 220 species are re(!orded 
as occurring on 500 host plants, the number of species being considered as 
v^orthy of mention on account of their economic bearing. All the grain rusts 
yet recorded for North America are known to occur in the State except the com 
rust (Puednia sorghi). All the rusts which are troublesome to florists are 
represented. The Pacific coast rust of pears and quinces threatens to become 
of economic importance. Many partially known rusts are found in this section. 
Notes on distribution are given in some cases. The genera are listed alpha- 
betically and the species thereunder with their host plants. 

The relations of crown gall to other overgrowths in plants, E. P, Smith 
(Brooklyn Bot. Oard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. 44S--45S ), — ^The author proceeds upon 
the expressed belief that all overgrowths are correlated phenomena, the 
response of the organism to essentially similar, but not necessarily identical 
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stimuli, and that visible difference in response when brought about bj para< 
sites is due to the number and location of the parasites, age and kind of 
tissues invaded, and volume, direction, and velocity of the stimulus exerted, 
every case being primarily a pliysleal stimulus due to changed osmotic pressure 
rather than a direct chemical stimulus. He discusses briefly the factors 
governing overgrowth in crown gall, some other types of plant galls, and crown 
galls formed by extrusion of chemical substances and other effects of parasitic 
excretions. Ileferencos are given to literature on the subjext. 

An automatic spore trap, F. D. Frommb {Plivtopathology, 8 {1918), No* 10, 
pp. fig, 1 ), — A description is given of a spore trap in which an alarm 

clock revolves a Petri dish containing nonnutrient agar, the dish being covered 
by a metal piece so arranged us to expose one-twelfth of the area of the dish 
through an hour’s time. This trap is said to have been used in studying the 
dissemination of the basidiospores of Oynrnosporangium juniperi’Virginianw 
with rather satisfactory results. 

[Plant diseases and treatments!, H. E, Wate»buby {Bien. Rpt. Dept, Agr, 
Waah., S (1917-18), pp. Hff-Sl ). — The results of tests with a third application 
of iron sulphid or atomic sulphur for apple i)owdery mildew indicate that 
such an application is justified, at least where tlie Infection is pronounced, iron 
sulphid being the cliearier and more effective. Sointj very g(K)d results wert? 
s(‘eur(‘d by the use of lime-sulphur with atomic sulphur, the results being due 
apparently to the more rapid volatilization, but these results were more 
noticeable on the fruit than on the foliage and twigs. Milled sulphur Is to bc^ 
tested in this connection. 

Potato seed tubers treated for Rhizoctonla for li hours 'with corrosive 
sublimate at a strength of i lb. to 30 gal. of. water showed results as good as 
those obtained by treating for 2 liours or with a stronger solution. Apparently 
the sam<‘ treatment was t‘ff('ctiv(‘ against potato scab. 

Experiim'iits with dust sprays applletl under aomew^hat adverse conditions 
ylcldetl results not quite so good a.s those with lime-sulphur. 

Beport of the division of plant pathology, (\ W. Carpenter (Hawaii Bta, 
Rpt, 1918, pp. S/)-45, pU. 3 ). — Among the diseases reported upon, tlie author 
gives a further description of the banana freckle or black spot disease, 
which has been previously noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 848). This disease seems to be 
spreading rapiflly. causing considerable loss, the infected plants producing 
undersized, discolored and unevenly ripened fruit. The fungus attacks both 
leaves and fruit, defoliating and weakening the plants and rendering the fruit 
so unsightly that it is worthless for market purposes. The results of Investlga- 
lloiis of the fungus are given, and since the perfect stage is unknown the or- 
ganism is tentatively described as Phoma mvmm n. sp. For the control of this 
disease, the author recommends sanitary measures. A fungus similar to P. 
mum has been found associated with a black spot disease of algaroba (Pro- 
%opiB cMlensis) pods. 

Considerable attention has been given to diseases of the Irish potato, some 
of which seem quite serious In Hawaii. The mite disease previously described 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 644) is said to yield to dusting with dry sulphur or to spraying 
with lime-sulphur spray. This trouble seems to be associated with dry weather, 
and it is not anticipated that it will prove a serious menace to the potato in- 
dustry at elevations of 1,500 to 4,000 feet except In abnormally dry years, 
i^praying experiments for the control of late blight are said to have given very 
satisfactory results. A description is given of a potato variety which exhibits 
considerable resistance to the late blight 

Notes are given on coffee diseases, as well as miscellaneous insect and fun- 
gus diseases observed during the year or not hitherto reported. 
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Tlie autbor also reports having demonstrated the presence of stomata on 
the underside of the leaves of pineapple plants. 

Pathological laboratory [notes] (Roj/, Bot Oard, Ketc, Bui, Misc, Inform,, 
No, 1 ilBlS), pp, In this portion of the 1917 report it Is stated that, 

althoagh American gooseberry mildew appeared to be absent and whiteheads in 
wheat less destructive than during the previous year, much browning and 
searching of potato foliage was noted. Among the diseases most prevalent were 
black currant rust {Cronartium Hhicola), bean pod canker, potato blackleg and 
scab, plum rust, die-back and sooty blotch of apples, and onion diseases 
(Sderotinia and Botrytls). Notes are also given regarding American goose- 
berry mildew (SphoBTotheca fwors-Mvo?) , parsnip canker, potato wart disease, 
and apple mildew (PodosphcBra leucotricha) , A comparative study has been 
made of the morphology and parasitism of the fungus B, cincrca, particularly in 
M$cuIu 8 pavia and Ribe$ alpinum. Progress has also been made in the investi- 
gation of Thielavia hasicola. 

Pathological problems in the distribution of perishable plant products, 
C. L. Shkab {Brooklyn Bot, Oard, Mem,, 1 {1918), pp. il5’-i22, pis. S ), — In order 
to Indicate the variety and complexity of the problems involved in the trans- 
portation of perishable plant products, typical cases are described in connection 
with suggestions regarding protective measures considered as practicable. 

Seed disinfection by formaldehyde vapor, O. C. Thomas (Jot^r. Agr. Research 
iU, fif.], i7 {1919), No. 1, pp, 33-^9, fig. 1 ), — In a contribution from the Federal 
Horticultural Board, U. S. Department of Agriculture, a preliminary reiJort is 
given of a study of methods of seed disinfection that would be applicable to the 
treatment of considerable quantities of seed. The author devised a form of 
apparatus by which formaldehyde vapor may be used, and he reports upon the 
effect on seeds as well as on fungi and bacteria of various strengths of the 
vapor employed for different periods of time. 

A tabulation is given showing the effect of formaldehyde vapor on 20 dif- 
ferent kinds of seeds, from which it appears that little or no Injury followed 
the subjection of the seed for from 1 to 3 hours to the formaldehyde vapor. 
Studies of various fungi and bacteria showed that the formaldehyde solution 
vapor destroyed the organisms In about 1 hour if they were exposed in a thin 
lilm, but where masses of spores were used more time was required to kill 
them. Formaldehyde vapor and a 2 per cent formalin solution were compared, 
10 different kinds of seeds being used, and in all cases the 2 per cent formalin 
solution sample was intermediate between the checks and those treated with 
formaldehyde vapor. The vapor treated samples are said to have been remark- 
ably free from fungi and bacteria. 

In conclusion, the author states that the use of liquids for disinfection is 
unsatisfactory for many kinds of seeda A number of ‘species of fungi and 
bacteria were killed when treated for 2 hours with 20 oz. formaldehyde 
vaporized In 1,000 cu. ft. without any injury to the seeds tested. 

An epidemic of com smut following hail, H. G. MacMillan {PhytofmthoU 
ogy, 8 {1918), No. 11, pp. 584, 585 ), — ^An account Is given of an epidemic of com 
smut following a severe hallstonn in a small district near Greeley; Colo. Six- 
teen days after the storm, fields of smutted com were observed averaging 19 
per cent of infection, while other fields outside the hail area showed only 1 
per cent of infection. 

Varietal easceptihiUty of beans to strains of Colletottlcimm Undemuthi* 
anum, M. F. Barbus {Phytopathology, 8 {1918), No. 12, pp, 589-S14, pla, 5 ). — 
On account of the possible bearing on plant breeding and also as possibly offer- 
ing some suggestions as to the factors responsible for resistance to disease, 
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the author has carried on inoculation experiments with about 240 varieties and 
species of bean and related plants to test their susceptibility to strains of 
( 7 . lindemuthimum^ the presence of which was previously reported (E. S. li., 
26, p. 747). Several species of rhaseolus and also species of other genera were 
found to be affected with the anthracnose to some extent, but they were not 
favorable host plants for the parasite. Some varieties of beans were found 
susceptible to one strain of the fungus and others to a second. Kesistance was 
found in many distantly 'related plants. The degree of susceptibility of the 
different varieties is indicated. 

Varieties of beans susceptible to mosaic, D. Reddick and V. B. Stewabt 
{Phytopathology, S {1918), No. 10, fip. 530-^34 ) • — ^During the progress of a 
study of the mosaic diseases of beans, the authors tested the susceptibility to 
this disease of a number of the more common varieties of Phaseolus vulgaris. 
About 30 varieties showed unmistakable symptoms of mosaic as a result of inoc- 
ulation, while others which did not develop mosaic as a result of a single test 
are under further observation. 

A storage fermentation of dasheens, O.. T. Wilson {Phytopathology, 8 
(1918), No. 10, pp. 347 -^ 49 , fig. 1 ), — ^Prom a study of a peculiar rotting of dash- 
eens in storage, the author has found that it is due to yeasts. These under 
some conditions secure access to the tissues of the corms and tubers and cause 
a fermentation of the sugars, rendering the affected parts useless for food. 

Bamularia root rots of ginseng, O. L. Zinssmeisteb {Phytopathology, 8 
{1918), No, 11, pp, 551-511, figs, 8 ), — A description is given of a disease of the 
roots of American ginseng popularly known as rust. The roots are said to 
show dark brown, dry lesions, at first small and scattered but finally becoming 
widespread and deei)-seated. Two types of Injury are recognized. In the first, 
the injury is merely superficial and is confined to a few layers of cells immedi- 
ately beneath the epidermis. In the second, the lesion extends through the 
cortex, frequently Involving the stele, and in many cases the rot extends 
throughout the entire cross section of the root. The disease is said to be 
widely distributed, and it is expected that It will be found In almost all ginseng 
regions, 

A study of the cause of the disease revealed the presence of two species of 
Bamularia, to which the names R. destruotam and R, poMOcicola n. spp. are 
given. The cultural characteristics and morphology of the organisms are de- 
scribed, and technical descriptions of both species are included. 

Diseases of parsnips, A. D. CtoxxoN {Roy, Bot, Oard, Keuy, Bui, Miso, Inform,, 
No, 1 {1919), pp, 8-21, pis. 2, figs, 2), — ^Recent study of the disease of parsnips 
known as canker, which does much damage in certain localities or situations 
(the degree of injury being affected apparently by conditions and varieties), 
has shown that the trouble is due primarily to physiological phenomena in- 
volving rupture not followed by renewal of the surface tissue, and not directly 
to invasion by fungi, although these organisms are afterwards involved. The 
contributory conditions are discussed. Preventive measures include rectifi- 
cation of certain cultural practices and the use of potash end salt to retard 
maturation. Other parsnip diseases are discussed. 

Diseases of parsnips, A. D. Ootton {Jour. Bd, Agr, [London], 25 {1918), No, 
1, pp, 61-71, pis. 2 ), — ^This reproduces most of the report noted above on 
parsnip canker, omitting notes of other diseases mentioned in that article. 

Potato leaf roll: Xts diagnosis and cause, E, J. Wobtley {Phytopathology, 
8 {1918), No, 10, pp, 501-529, figs, 16 ), — ^After an account of the losses due to 
leaf roll of potatoes in Bermuda, the author gives the diagnosis of leaf roll 
and presents the various theories regarding its cause. 

130002®— 19 5 
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Among the symptoms of leaf roll which are often overlooked, the author 
calls attention to the rolling and rigidity of the lower leaves. The rolling of 
the upper leaves in some varieties is said to be not particularly conspicuous, 
while the rolling of the lower leaves seems to be very typical of the disease. 
Leaf roll may be detected from 6 to 8 weeks after planting, and the author 
claims, that it is safe to assume that if there is no evidence of leaf roll when 
the plants are 9 weeks old the disease will not develop later. 

In discussing causes, the author states that there is little room for doubt 
that unfavorable climatic conditions in the previous season or seasons are im- 
portant factors in the development of leaf roll. 

Two tomato diseases, E, Reynolds (Phi/topathologp, 8 (1918), No. JO, pp. 
535-^Jt^y flgB» $), — Descriptions are given of a chlorosis of the leaves and a 
fruit rot observed in greenhouse tomatoes in the winter of 191.V14. 

The chlorosis is attributed to unknown environmental conditions surround- 
ing the plants when the leaves were In a very young or embryonic condition. 
The fruit rot, which Is considered the same as the blossom end rot, was studied 
at some length but no causative organisms were found present. The hypothesis 
is proposed that this disease Is due to an organism, probably ultrainieroscoplc, 
which infects at pollination time only and causes the rotting area to enlarge 
until such time as physiological processes of the maturing oT the fruit render 
further Invasion impossible. 

Tomato wilt {Georgia 8ta. Rpts. 1917-18, pp. 14, 15). — A brief account is 
given of Investigations on the tomato wilt due to Frisarium lyeopersici. It is 
reported that the mode of infection has been studied and has been found to be 
through the root tips, up the water ducts, and into the stem of the plant. 

Various soil treatments for the control of the disease have been investigated 
without any promise of success. It is considered that the breeding of wilt- 
resistant varieties will probably prove the most satisfactory method of control. 

The origin and spread of tomato fruit rots in transit, J. Rosenbaum {Phy- 
topathology, 8 {1918), No. 11, pp. 572-580, pi. 1, flg. 1). — ^As a result of a study 
of diseases occurring on tomato fruits In transit, the author states that, with 
the possible exception of Phoma rot and leak due to Phizofms sp., tomato fruit 
rots found upon the arrival of the car do not originate in transit but in the 
field and spread from one or more infected fruits Included In the pack. The 
transit and other conditions favoring the development of Phoma rot and leak 
have not been determined, but overripeness of the fruit and bruises and other 
injuries are considered as predisposing causes. 

From tbeir ability to spread in transit, the author divides tomato fruit rots 
into three groups, (1) those where the causal fungus can spread and Infect 
adjacent uninjured fruit, (2) those where the causal organism can spread but 
can Infect the fruit only through the stem end or through some break in the 
sklu of the fruit, and (3) those where the fungus is unable to grow through 
the tomato wrappers and infect healthy tomato fruit. The buckeye rot due to 
Phytophthora terrestria Is said to represent the first group. The second group 
includes the soil rot {Rhizoctonia sp.), white rot {8clerotium rolfsii), and leak 
(Rhizopus sp.). Examples of the third group of rots are the nail bead spot 
{Maerosporium solani), black spot (Phoma destruetiva) , and anthracnost' 
( Colletotrichum phomoides ) , 

An apple canker due to Cytospora, P. L. Stevens (IlUnoiB Sta. Bui. 217 
(1919), pp. 967-S79, pi. 1, figs, 15)* — ^A description is given of a canker observed 
in 1918 on young apple trees. No abrasion or wound seemed to mark the place 
of the original infection. For the most part the cankered areas exhibited a tan 
color, the demarcation between diseased and healthy tissues being very sharp. 
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The disease is apparently of fungus origin. Isolations were repeatedly made, 
and inoculations from pure cultures on apple, pear, rose, blackberry, plum, and 
peach twigs kept in test tubes resulted in rapid growth and the development of 
conditions identical with those observed in the natural canker. No attempts 
were made to produce the disease on trees in the open, as it was feared from the 
rapid development made that the disease might occasion serious loss. 

The fungus which causes the disease is said to belong to the genus Cytospora, 
but it has not been .specifically identified owing to the confusion between the 
species of this and closely allied genera on various rosaceous hosts. Lists are 
given of about 90 species of Valsa and Cytospora which have been reported on 
various species of Rosacese. 

A bibliography of the literature completes the publication. 

Peach diseases, T. P. IVIaxns (Delaware tita, Bui. 122 (1i)J8), p. 30). — brief 
account is given of inoculation work with peach yellows and little peach in 
the (‘xperl mental orchard. Natural infection through bruising and rubbing, as 
by harness, etc., from infected trees to healthy tr(‘es was not found to bring 
about a great amount of infection. The author records the complete recovery 
of two out of five trees which were inoculated with yellows in 1916 and showed 
typical symptoms of the disease in 1917, two recovering completely in 1918. 
Two of the trees of this scries are reported as deod and another nearly so. 

Placing tree protectors around trees to keep away borers has given very poor 
n ‘suits. 

Wood rots of peach trees caused by Coriolus prolificans and C. versicolor, 
J. A. Elliott (Phytopathology, S (1018), I^o. 12. pp. 615-1)17, figs. 2). — Parasitic 
wood rots (»f peach tr(‘es due to C. prolificans and C. versicolor arc described by 
the author as occurring near Lamar, Ark., on peach trees that had been rather 
severely cut back. The parasitism of the fungi was considered evident, as the 
trees had made a vigorous growth for one or two seasons following the cutting 
hack and had then been checked by the <lestruction not ordy of the heartwood 
of the older trce.s but of the sapwood as well. The destructiveness of the rots 
is said to have b(‘cn limited to certain localities, the orchard in question being 
on relatively low, heavy soil, while in other orchards in the vicinity, on higher 
ground and lighter soil, trees which had been cut back in a similar way showed 
no signs of the rot. 

A Sterigmatocystis smut of figs, R. W. Hodgson (Phytopathology, 8 (1018), 
No. 10, pp. 545, 546)., — The author states that California growers of White 
Adriatic figs have experienced l().sses due to a black discoloration of the fruit. 
A survey was made of some of the packing houses and a considerable quantity 
of Infected figs was found. Cultures made from such figs have uniformly 
shown the presence of a Sterigmatocystis. The percentage of badly infected 
fruit is relatively small, but a larger i)ercentage is infected to a slight extent. 
When opened, these figs show a streak or tM'o of a black, gummy nature which 
greatly detracts from the appearance of the figs. The gummy masses in small 
quantity are said not to injure the flavor of the fruit, and such figs can be 
used in the manufacture of fig paste. The fungus is said to he the same as 
that causing the internal rot of pomegranates previously described (E. S. R., 28, 
p. 549). 

The prevailing practice In preparing dried figs is to allow them to remain 
on the ground for 10 days or 2 weeks. The author believes that gathering the 
fruit at shorter Intervals, while resulting in a mu(^h better dried fig, will also 
prevent at least a certain amount of black smut. 

Early occurrence of citrus scab In Japan, H. A. Lee (Phytopathology, 8 
(1918), No. 10, p. 551). — ^The author notes the occurrence of citrus scab lesions 
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oa Citrus nobiUs material collected in 1868 at Nafi;asaki, Japan, and now in the 
Hongkong Botanic Gardens horbarium. 

The problem of the imported plant disease as illustrated by the white pine 
blister rust, H. Metcalf (Broaklm Bot. Qwra. Mem., 1 {Id IS), pp. 327-^SS, pis. 
2)^ — ^Attention Is called to the danger and the xwsslbilities that exist in the 
plant disease situation as outlined and as illustrated by white pine blister rust for 
3 sections of the United States. In the first of these, lying west of the Mississippi 
River, this disease is not known to occur ; in the second, east of the Mississippi 
River to the Hudson River, areas are Indicated as heavily Infected; in the 
third, east of the Hudson River, the case is so desperate that only the elimina- 
tion of all Rlbes will save the pines. 

The overwintering of Cronartium rlblcola on Kibes, H. H, York and P. 
SPAXJiniNG {Phytopathology, 8 (1918), No. 12, pp. 617-619).. — It is claimed that 
r. rihicola may occasionally winter over on dead Kibes leaves, thus perpetuating 
the fungus in localities where pines are absent. 

Overwintering of the asciospores of Cronartium ribicola, L. Dosdall (Phy- 
topathology, 8 (191S), No. 12, p. 619). — ^The author reports observing in April, 
1918, a branch of white pine which was covered by a heavy infection of white 
pine blister rust. The branch showed many cecial sears, and a study of the ma- 
terial is believed to have shown that the £PCiospores produced in 1.917 still ger- 
minated In the spring of 1918, thus Indicating the overwintering of the rust in 
this manner. 

ECOWOMIC ZOOIOGT— EIITOMOLOOY. 

Eighteenth report of the State entomologist of Connecticut for the year 
1918, W. E. Britton (ConnectimU State Sta. Bui. 211 (1919), pp. 249-352. pis. 
16, fgs. 7). — ^The first part of this report relates to administrative and regu- 
latory work, including the inspection of nurseries, of imported nursery stock, 
and of apiaries, with locality records of the occurrence of Euroiman and of 
American foul brood in the State. Paiiers are next presented on Suppressing 
the Gipsy and Brown-tail Moths in 1918, by W. E. Britton, I. W. Davis, and J. 
T. Ashworth (pp. 272-290) and on Record of Treatments In an Attempt to Con- 
trol the Striped Cucumber Beetle {Diabrotica vittata), by W. K. Britton and M. 
P. Zappe (pp. 290-292) which relates to work carried on in continuation of that 
commenced several years ago. Of the several treatments which gave favorable 
results the first in the order of effectiveness is lead arsenate and powdered 
sulphur, equal parts, dusted on both sides of the leaves. Spraying experiments 
in orchards at ClintonvlUe, by M. P. Zappe (pp. 292, 293) are In continuation 
of those of the i)revious year (E. S. B., 39, p. 760), the results of which are 
presented in tabular form. 

Tests of Sprays to Control the Potato Aphid, by W. E, Britton and M. P. 
Zappe (pp. 294-297), a summarized account of which is noted on page 162, show 
that kerosene emulsion will destroy all lice hit, while the materials cost about 
half as much as nicotin and can be obtained at any grocery store. A summarized 
account of the oriental peach moth (pp. 298-306) here presented Is based upon 
the i>apers by Wood and Selkregg (E. S. R., 30, p. 259) and by Garman (E. S. 
R., 39, p. 260) previously noted. 

In a report of studies of the peach twig moth it is stated that attention was 
called to its presence in the State to an extent not before realized. The account 
Includes a bibliography of 22 titles. 

The Life History and Development of the Greenhouse Cockroach (Pycnoscelus 
mrinamensis) , by M. P. Zappe (pp. 311-313) supplements a detailed account 
previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 761). This paper includes descriptions of the 
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immature stages* observations on its life history, and effect of cold. There 
were found to be six molts, the average length of time for reaching the adult 
stage being about 7.5 months. 

In a discussion of the ocjcurrence of the European house cricket {Oryllus 
domesticus) (pp. 313-316), M. P. Zappe gives a brief summary of information 
. relating to it and records its occurrence in the attic of a new house at Shelton 
where it annoyed the oc^pants by its nightly chirpings and by getting into the 
food in the pantry on the floor below. This infestation was controlled by the 
use of j)olson baits, one of which contained borax and the other bichlorld of 
mercury. 

A summarized account of the Etiropean corn borer (Pyrausta nuHlalis), 
which may occur in Connecticut (pp. 316-327), includes ► an annotated bibli- 
ography of 21 titles. In a brief account of the bean leaf bee^tle (pp. 327-329) 
It is stated that it was reported In 1918 as Injuring beans in Connecticut for the 
flrst time for many years. 

Injury by the raspberry sawfly (Monophadnoidea ruhi) (pp. 329-331) in a 
field of about an acre of red raspberries in New Haven is reported upon in 
which at the time of examination on May 29 practic.alJy all the old leayes had 
been eaten wliile the new and tender shoots were uninjured. It is pointed out 
that since there is only one brood each year, treatment by spraying with heh^ 
bore or lead arsenate is a simple matter if applied in season. The spraying 
must be done soon after the plants blossom and may be applied even before they 
blossom to prevent defoliation. 

The Iris root borer (Macronoctua ormsta) (pp. 331-333) which was a source 
of injury to Iris beds through tunneling in the root stalks is briefly considered. 
A brief account of garden slugs (pp. 333-336) is followed by a report of mos- 
quito work in 1918 (pp. 337-340) by B. H. Walden. A note on entomological 
features of the s<*ason is followed by miscellaneous inst^ct notes, which deal 
with a larva on tartarian honeysuckle {Harpiptcryof sp.), the clavate tortoise 
beetle (Coptocycla clavaia), abundance of potato or cucumber fleabeetle, the 
rose chafer, salt marsh caterpillar ft»eding on beans, abundance of 3-lined potato 
beetle {Lerna trihneata), birch leaf skeletonizer {Bucculatrix canuidcnsisella) ^ 
leaf tyer on rose {Tortrix albicomana), Bchiznra vnicornis on hickory, the 
.saddled prominent in Litchfield County {Heterooampa guttMHtta), absence of 
tent caterpillar, an orchid weevil in Connecticut {Diorymcllus Iwvinuirgo), 
Chamyris cerintha feeding on privet, white woolly larvce on hickory 
(Brythraspides caryw), the chrysanthemum gall midge {Diarthofiomyia 
hypogwa)^ Caloaoma aycophanta, the stalk borer In corn, the poplar girdler 
{Saperda concolor), the elm leaf beetle, a tip borer in garden Physostegia 
iOlethreutea hebeaana), and a rare moth {Tetralopha robuaiella) attacking 
white i)ine. 

[Insect notes] {New Meaiioo 8ta, Rpt. 1918^ pp, 24, 25), — In work with the 
squash bug it was found that blackleaf 40 (1:400), with soap 4 lbs, to 100 
gal. killed all up to the next to the last stages that are hit. Two applications 
of this spray at intervals of a week controlled a severe infestation. The 
chrysomelld beetle Coptocycla clavata, whose native host plant is Phyaalis 
spp., attacked chili plants to a considerable extent In limited areas. Eutettix 
teneUa was the ^urce of considerable destruction through its transmission 
of curly leaf infection. 

Thirty*thlrd report of the State entomologrlst on injurious and other in- 
sects of the State of New York, 1917, E. P. Felt {N. Y, State Mua. Bui, 202 
(1917), pp, 240, pla, 12, flga, 82). — In hie report to the director of the State 
Museum the author includes a discussion of the occurrence of the more Im- 
portant insects of the year and work carried on with them. 
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Under the Reading of Injurious Insects, work with the codling moth in con- 
tinuation of that of the previous year (E. S. R., 40, p. 162) is first discussed, 
the details relating to experimental work being reported in part in tabular 
form. The general conclusions drawn are similar to those of the previous 
year. 

A brief summary of information on the apple and thorn skeletonizer 
{liemeropMla pariwna)^ together with a bibliography of 17 titles, is given. 
An account of tills insect by the author has been previously noted (E. S. R., 
:i8, p. 60). 

The potato aphis (Macroaiphum aolcmifoUi)^ next considered, occurred in 
great numbers during 1017 and was a sdurce of considerable, loss, particularly 
in the southeren part of the State. Experiments during the year are said 
to have demonstrated the efllcacy of tlie nlcotin soap preparations (0.75 pint 
(»f 40 per cent nicotln to 100 gal. of water to which are added from 6 to 8 lbs. 
of any cheap soap). 

Under the heading Notes for the Year, the author discusses the more im- 
portant fruit tree insects, small fruit insects, grass and grain pests, garden 
Insects, and gall insects. Part 6 of A Study of Gail Midges (E. S. R., 40, 
p. 163), which deals with the tribe Itonididinarise, is appended (pp. 76-205). 

[Experimental entomological work], H. E. Wateebuby {Ann. Rpt. Diet. 
Hort. Imp. yakimu County, Wash., Ji)17, pp. Bien. Rpt. Dept. Agr. 

Wash., S (1917-18) y pp. 78-87), — ^Experiments with paste arsenate of lead for 
control of the codling moth confirm the results obtained the iirevious year 
(E. S. R., 38, p. 653). Four lbs. to 50 gal. of water shows about 10 per cent 
more clean fruit than 2 lbs. to 50 gal., and 30 per cent more clean fruit than 
1 lb, to 50 gal. The results Indicate, however, that 4 lbs. to 50 gal. is not 
necessary throughout the season, but that the beneficial results of the stronger 
solution are gained in the later applications. 

In the experimental work, powdered arsenate of lead gave over 14 per cent 
more clean fruit than paste lead of eiiuivalent strength. The results obtained 
from the use of nicotln sulphate during the year failed to confirm the earlier 
results (E. S, II., 38, p, 653), and led to the conclusion that nicotln under 
lower valley conditions is not so effective against codling moth as is arsenate 
of lead. In one experimental plat the nicotin was as effective as the lead but 
no more effective. 

The use of calcium , arsenate ns a spray was unsatisfactory, due to its effect 
on fruit and foliage. This effect was noted about the middle of July, and by 
picking time a considerable proportion of the leaves had tallen and a burned 
area around tlie stems of some of the apples was noticeable. In addition 
there was a larger percentage of windfalls on the plat sprayed with calcium 
arsenate, this doubtless being due to the burning of the stems. The author 
considers it probable, however, that the burning was in part due to the con- 
dition of the orchard, which was allowed to become very dry during the 
summer. 

The use of distillate oil emulsion at the rate of 1,6 gal. to 100 gal. of 
water destroyed the red spider with a single spray, and there was no burn- 
ing or any other injury noticeable. 

A summary is given of the results obtained from banding 280 trees for the 
codling moth. 

Insects Injurious to the hop in New York, with special reference to the 
hop grub and the hop redbug, I. M. Hawlky (ITew York Cornell Mem. 15 
(1918), pp. 147-2SHy figs. 6^).-— This is a report of Investigations commenced 
in the spring of 1918 and continued in 1914 and 1916, the greater part of the 
account relating to investigations of the hop vine borer or hop grub (Qortyna 
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immania) and methods of control. Two new pests, the hop redbug (Paracalo- 
coris hatvleyi) and the ^lamented looper {Nematocampa limbata) were also 
studied, as was the hop snout moth {Hypena humuli), an old but little-known 
pest. In addition some control experiments were conducted with the hop 
aphis under New York conditions, and notes are presented on several pests of 
lesser IniiH>rtance, namely, the red spider or spider mite {Tetranychua telarius), 
the hop merchants {Polygonia interrogationia and P. comma) ^ leaf hoppers 
(Empoasca flavescms and E, flavescena hirdii), a milliped (Julua cceruJeo- 
cinctua), a leaf miner {Agromyza sp,), ilea beetles {Paylliodes punctulata 
etc*.), and leaf rollers {ArcMpa rosaceana and A, argyroapila), A list of sev- 
eral others is included, ♦ 

The hop vine borer is a native insect, widely distributed in the northern 
United States and In Canada, which is only known to reach maturity on the 
hop. The injury is done to the head of the hop, the inside and outside of the 
vines, and in the roots. The loss occasioned varies greatly in different years 
and in different yards in any one year. In one yard in which the author 
worked, there were 00 dead vines in 100 hills, or a total loss of 20 per cent from 
the work of this insec*t, which is said to be a conservative estimate for the 
yard. 

The eggs are laid on grass in and around hop yards from the middle of 
August to the last of September. The winter is passed in this stage and they 
hat(*h from the last week in Ai)ril to the last of May. In an examination of 
distended fenial(‘s dissected, 866, 725, 457, and 612 eggs were obtained. Upon 
hatching out the larvifi make their way into grass or hop plants. In grass 
they eat into the stem near the surface of the ground and feed upward, killing 
the central blade. They leave tlie grass at about the time other larvae leave 
the inside of tht‘ hop. In the hop the young grubs enter the part that is the 
most readily available and easy to )ienetrate, which may be the head or any 
part of the vine. If the larva enters the head, it drops to the ground in about 
two weeks and helps to increase the large number already working in the vine 
near the root. About the first of June, when the larva is in the third or the 
ftmrth stage, it stops inside work and either feeds on the outside of the vine, 
nearly or quite severing it, or makes burrows in the root. In July or the first 
part of August the larva pupates, and the moth emerges the last of August 
or early in September.” There appears to be six larval stagc»s, the entire length 
of which Is from 9 to 12 weeks. The length of tlie pupal stage in the laboratory 
varied from 35 to 37 days. 

Microplitia gortynw, a braconid, is a common parasite of the larva and two 
tuchinlds (Frontina frenchU and Maaicera myoidea) apparently attack it. 
Control work, the details of which are reported in tabular form, has leil to the 
recommendation (1) that all extra vines be pulled and removt^l some distance 
from the yard before June 1, (2) that the hops be hilled so as to give the extra 
rootlets an opportunity to grow, (3) that clean cultivatit>n be practiced by 
removal of grass from the yard, and (4) that a plowed border several yards 
wide be maintained around the field. The use of paradichlorbenzene, a few 
crystals in each hill and covered with about 2 in. of dirt, about the third week 
in May may prove to be worth while. 

The hop redbug has caused conspicuous injury to the foliage by perforations 
of the leaves and also a stunting and deformation of the stems during the past 
few years in yards about Waterville. The injury which it causes may be recog- 
nized by the deformed and stunted vines and the irregular holes in the leaves. 
The eggs which are inserted In the bark or the wood of hop poles from the 
middle of August to the middle of September hatch during the following June, 
or an egg period of 9 to 9.5 months. There are five nymphal stages for the 
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development of which 28 to 81 days are required. The application of nicotln 
sulphate, 1 pint to 100 gal. of water with 6 lbs, of soap added, on July 17 ap- 
parently killed the bugs at once, A weaker solutlcm (8/8 pint to 100 gaL) ap- 
pears to be insufficient for controL 

The hop snout moth, which so far as known feeds only on the hop, has been 
found by the author to strip the hop vine of Its leaves occasionally, but there 
has not been a general outbreak during the past flvjs years. The eggs of the 
first brood are deposited about the middle of May on the underside of the hop 
leaves and hatch In three weeks. Eggs of tlie second brood have been found 
from July 28 to August 11. The larval stage of the first brood averages 25.8 
days and the pupal stage 13 days. Fuli-grown lain^se of the first brood have 
been taken from June 17 to July 21, and those of the second brood from August 
15 to September fi. Two tachinid files {Maiticera rutila and Exorista hypence) 
are said to parasitize the larvie. The application of powdered arsenate of lead 
mixed with the sulphur used for hop mildew, at the rate of 1 : 10, has been effec- 
tive in its control. 

Tlie filamented loc^r, a general feeder widely distributed in the eastern part 
of this continent, while not of great economic Importance at the present time, 
Is increasing in abundance and may become a serious leaf-eating pest of the 
hop. It is said to have been found on the hop In large numbers near Sanger- 
field, N. Y. The eggs, which are deposited beneath the bark or in cracks of 
hop poles the latter part of August, pass the winter, and hatch from the middle 
of May to the last of the following June. A period of about 10 months Is passed 
in the egg stage, an average of 28.8 days in the larval stage, and 33.5 days in 
the pupal. Control measurers for the hop snout beetle should hold the fila- 
mented looper In check. 

The hop aphis, which In some years has caused almost total loss of the hop 
crop, is briefly reported upon. Control experiments have led to the recommen- 
dation that nicotln sulphate 1 : 2,0<X) with soap be applied the last week in June 
or the first week In ,Tuly. 

The spider mite occasionally appears in hop yards in New York, but has 
never caused any serious damage as it has on the Pacific coast. 

A bibliography of 33 titles and a list of 14 references to the literature cited 
are included. 

The Ohio wheat survey, H. A« Gossabd and T. H, Pabks (Jour, Boon, Ent., 
12 {1919), No, ly pp. — Substantially noted from another source (E. S. R., 

89. p. 863). 

Insects in relation to wheat flour and wheat flour substitutes, R. N. Chap- 
man {Jour, Econ, Ent., 12 {1919) y No, ly pp, 66-70). — Substantially noted from 
another source (E. S. R., 40, p. 59), 

Some new phases of the entomology of disease, hygiene, and sanitation 
brought about by the great war, W. D. Fierce {Jour, Econ, Ent,, 12 {1919) y 
No, ly pp, 4^47), 

Grasshopper control in Indiana, J„ J. Davis {Indiana 8ta, Circ, 88 {1919), 
pp, S, figs, 9), — This is a brief popular account of means for grasifliopper con- 
trol based upon cooperative work with the Bureau of Entomology of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The meadow plant bug, H. Osborn {Maine Eta, Bui, 278 (19MB), pp, 16, pi, i, 
flg%, $), — This Is an account of Uirin dolabratus based upon the more detailed 
paper by the author previously noted (B. S. R., 40, p, 260). 

Kerosene emulsion v. nicotln solution for combating the potato aphid, 
W. E. Britton and M. P. Zapps {Jour, Boon, Ent,, 12 {1919), No, 1, pp, 7i-6i).— 
The authors found that kerosene emulsion, made at the rate of 8 cakes of 
laundry soap (80 oz,), 4 gal of kerosene, and 2 gal. of hot water diluted to 
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make 50 gal,, Is effective in combating the potato plant louse, all the aphids hit 
by the spray being killed. The materials used for the emulsion cost about half 
as much as for nlcotin solution, and possessed the additional advantage of 
being obtainable at any grocery store. 

Life history and habits of the mealy plum aphis, W. M. Davidson (17. 8, 
Dept. Agr. Bui. 774 {1919)^ pp. 16, pis. 2 ). — For many years the mealy plum 
aphis {Hyalopterus aru^dirds) has been a source of injury in California to 
plums and prunes, and to a lesser extent to apricots, having been six^cially 
gw'vere In some regions since 1913, particularly where artificial control of the 
pear thrlps was not practiced. 

Though of European origin, the^ species is widely distributed In North 
America and is known to occur In Australia, New Zealand, .Tava, and .Japan. 
In California plums and prunes of the P. domestica type are the favorite hosts, 
but apricots and Asiatic types of plums and rarely almonds are also attacked, 
while in Europe grape, peach, and nectarines are attacked. Its injury Is caused 
in the early summer months on the lower surface of the leaves and the petioles 
and upper surface are frequently infested. The young fruit is less commonly 
attacked. Tlie leaves become curled and discolored and the tree produces fruit 
of small size and an early drop. In the years 1915 and 191G an unusual mid- 
summer apical cracking of green prunes developed in California. 

The (*ggs, which are almost invariably laid In the axils of lateral buds of 
year-old or 2-y(*ar-old wwd, commenced in 1916 to hatch about March 4 and 
continued for about Z weeks. The early stem mothers began reproduction about 
March 20. Observations made at Walnut Creek between August, 1935, and 
Dei*ember, 1916, are summarized as follows: “It appeared that normally from 
8 to 5 generations were raised on the winter hosts, but rarely series of wingless 
generations persisted until the fall. The aphids of the earlier generations 
were mostly wingless like the stem mothers, and the Individuals of the later 
generations mostly winged, and after the middle of June virtually all the insects 
produced develf>ped wings. 

“ Migration to the summer hosts, Phragmites and Typha, began the last week 
in April and continued until August, the great body traveling in early June. On 
these hosts about ten generations took place, continuing up to November. The 
vast majority of aphids to be found during the summer were wingless, but 
winged parthenoparous individuals were also produced on the summer host 
plants, and these served to distribute the species among these plants. About 
the middle of October and for six weeks succeeding, winged sexuparous 
migrants and winged males were produced, and these flew to the fruit trees, 
whereupon the sexuparae proceeded to deposit sexual females. The sexes were 
most abundant during the forepart of November and were to be found as late 
as the middle of December. Oviposltion took place throughout November and 
December, the majority of ova having been placed before December 10.** 

Mention is made of a number of predatory enemies, of which it has many, but 
internal parasitism is said to occur rarely. 

“ There are two specially vulnerable periods In the annual life cycle of the 
mealy plum aphis — one in early spring when the stem mothers are growing and 
the other in late fall when the sexual females are developing on the winter 
hosts. . . . Contact insecticides, which have little eflteet on aphids of the inter- 
mediate generations, easily destroy the stem mothers and the egg-laying 
females.” 

Seventeen-year locusts due in western Ohio, H. A. Gossabd (Mo. Bui. Ohio 
8ta., 4 (1919), No. 4, PP- 124^126, fig. 1 ). — ^This article calls attention to the ex- 
pected appearance of the periodical cicada over the western half of Ohio 
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during the summer of 1919, and gives advice a« to i)revention of damage and 
remedies. 

An Eiaropean scale insect becoming a menace in Pennsylvania, J. G. 
Sanders {Jour, Boon, Ent,, 12 {1919), No, 1, pp, 90, 91), — Lecanmm pruna$tri, 
which has in recent years become established in Pennsylvania, having been 
recorded a number of times from various places in central Pennsylvania at 
rather widely scattered points, has become sufficiently abundant in a few 
localities in the past two or three years to cause genuine damage and alarm to 
fruit growers. Some branches of the peach are said to have become com- 
pletely covered with the scale, badly dwarfed, and ultimately killed. In 
orchards where the customary winter dormant spray with lime-sulphur is 
practiced the scale has not assumed dangerous proportions. Peach, sweet 
cherry, and apricot are its principal host plants. 

Beoent results in the fumigation of citrus trees with liq[uid hydrocyanic 
acid, R. S. Woglum {Jour, Econ, Ent,, 12 (1919), No, 1, pp, 117-12S, pi. 1 ), — The 
author describes the successful use of liquid hydrocyanic acid In California, 
where he has been conducting an investigation of it 'v\lth special reference to 
dosage requirements and during 1018 closely followed the fumigation of more 
than 500 acres of citrus trees. 

In an experiment to determine the diffusion of the gas it was found that in 
each of 7 tented trees scale-kill was more effective against the puri)le scale 
toward the bottom of the tree than toward the top. Similar results were ob- 
tained from 6 small trees infested with the red scale {CkryamnpMlus an- 
rantii) fumigated with liquid hydrocyanic acid, thus differing from pot gen- 
erated gas with which the killing effect is decideilly better toward the top of 
the tent. In this respect liquid hydrocyanic acid fumigation is advantageous, 
since the Infestation of scale insects on large citrus fruit trees is usually 
most severe on the lower or more protected part of the trees, this being especi- 
ally true of the purple scale. 

The other advantages in favor of liquid hydrocyanic acid indicate that this 
new method will displace all others. ‘‘The cost of tent mending is almost en- 
tirely done away with, as liquid hydrocyanic acid is harmless to cloth. Tlie 
treatment of small trees, frequently with such poor results in tlie past, can be 
performed with greater accuracy and corresponding certainty of results. 
Greater speed in tree treatment can be attained than previously, and it appears 
possible that the quantity of hydrocyanic acid required for scale-kill can be 
slightly reduced over that formerly required.” 

[Codling moth investigations] {New Mexico Sta, Rpt, 1918, pp, 41-45). — 
This is a brief statement of investigations carried on in continuation of those 
reported in a bulletin previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 765). The spraying 
work is reported in tabular form. 

The status of the oriental peach moth, E. N. Cory {Jour, Econ. Ent,, 12 
{1919), No. 1, pp. 81-S4)» — ^ brief statement of the occurrence of Laspeyresia 
molesta in Maryland, an account of which pest by Garman is given in a bulletin 
previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 756). 

Buclemensia bassettella, the Kermes parasite (Microlepidoptera, Tineoidea, 
Oeoeophoridae), A. H., Hollinqeb and H. B. Parks {Ent, News, 30 {1919), No, 
4, pp. 91^100, pi, 1 ), — ^The authors review the literature relating to this mlcro- 
lepidopteran, and report observations on its occurrence in Missouri and Texas. 
These are followed by an account of its biology at College Park, Tex. 

The species is shown to be a Kermes parasite and not a gall feeder as previ- 
ously reported. The larv« have habits differing from those of other Kermes- 
infesting Lepidoptera, There appears to be hut one generation a year, and no 
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parasites are known to attack any stage of this lepidopterous parasite of Ker- 
mes. In a few cases this parasite is said to have been abundant enough to 
materially reduce the coccid. 

Practical applicatiou of the methods recently discovered for the control of 
the sprinkling sewage filter fly (Psychoda alteinata), T. J. Headlek {Jour. 
Boon. Ent.y 12 {1919), No. 1, pp. S5-41, pis. 2, figs. 4 ). — description of the 
application of the metljpd recently described by tlie author and Beckwith 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 356). 

The rose midge, E. R. Sasscee and A.. D. Bobden {U. Dept. Agr. Bui. 778 
{1919), pp. 8, figs. 2). — The location of an infestation by Dasyneura rhodophaga 
of a rose house at Colgate, Md., in tl!e fall of 1916, where it has caused an an 
nual loss of from $4,(X)0 to $6,000, led to the investigations here reported, which 
were conducted in cooi)eratlon with the Maryland Experiment Station. 

The eggs of this midge, which are deposited just under the sepals of the 
flower buds or between the folded leaves of the leaf buds, hatch in 2 days and 
the larvffi iniinerliately attack the buds, extracting the sap and eventually 
causing the petals and loaves to dry np and die. They reach maturity in from 
5 to 7 days, and then work their way out of the buds and fall on and enter 
the ground, where they construct small silken cocoons in which to pupate. 
The adults aj)pear in from 5 to 7 days and shortly thereafter commence oviposi- 
tion. Thus under greenhouse conditions the hfe cycle is passed in from 12 to 
16 days. At C\)lgate the larvae were especially injurious from the latter part 
of May to early July aud from early September to November 1. Roses, especi- 
ally the hybrid teas, are apparently the only plants which it attacks. 

Experiments are reported in wl)l<*h a number of formulas were tested. The 
results sliovv that severe infestation can be controlled, if not entirely elimi- 
nated, In a comparatively brief period by careful appli<‘ation of tobacco dust 
on the soil aud by the persistent nightly fumigation with tobacco, in the form 
of stems, nicotln pat>ers, or one of the volatile nicotin preparations. Where 
<‘ar<h walks are x) resent It is advisable to spray the walks also with a 5 or 10 
per cent kerosene emulsion. In the case of light infestations, the midge can 
he controlled by systematic nightly fumigations with tobacco fumes, which 
should he continued until all adults disai)pear, or by a careful application, ni 
the proper season, of tobacco dust. “The most opportune time to apply the 
dust, if not accompanied with nightly fumigation, is during the latter part of 
October or the first three weeks of November, at which season the last gener- 
ation of larvje leaves the plants, enters the ground, and constructs overwinter- 
ing cocoons. If dependence is xdaced on the dust alone, it is imperative that 
the application be so timed as to be on the soil before the lurvje seek winter 
quarters.” 

A list is given of 8 references to literature cited. 

Ground beetles attacking crops in Mysore, L. 0. Coleman and K. Ktjnhi- 
KANNAN {Dept. Agr, Mysore, Ent. Ser. Bui. 5 {1918), pp. 10, pis. 2, figs. 2). — 
Two ground beetles, namely, Gomcephalum hofmannseggi and G. depressum, 
are common in Mysore. The larvae usually attack the roots of grass and the 
adults feed on decaying vegetation, but both may attack a summer crop like 
the potato. “The larvae become pests of ragl {Eleusine coracana) in regions 
of deficient rainfall when the rains are delayed after sowing and the larviu 
have not sufficient moisture to pupate. Crops like the potato grown in sum- 
mer are also liable to attack, mainly by the adults which are attracted to it. 

“ The life history usually takes a year, the larval life being confined to the 
hot weather. The beetles emerging after the first heavy rains remain inactive 
until December, following when they commence to breed. A second brood is 
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possible in years when the first heavy showers are followed by a drought of 
two or three montha 

“The past may be controlled by the collection of beetles In October by 
means of fresh weeds pulled out uhmg with roots and spread along the bunds. 
There are three enemies, an acarid on the adult, u wasp, and an ichneumon 
on the larva. These are not efficient checks.” 

The life cycle of liachnostema laneeolata, W. Hayes {Jour. Boon. EnU, 
12 {1919), No. Jf, pp. 109^111, figs. i?).--Thl8 is a report of studies conducted at 
the Kansas Experiment Station. 

L, lanoeolata, an important enemy of growing wheat in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
is regarded as most injurious in west ^central Texas. During the past few 
years grubs of thlsr species have come Into prominence every fall soon after 
wheat planting time in southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma, where they 
annually damage thousands of acres of young winter wheat. The species 
is practically confined to the region bounded on the west by the Rocky Moun- 
tains and on the east by the Mississippi River. 

The eggs are laid singly or in small groups of three or four in clumps of 
soil at depths ranging from 1 to 7 in. during the months of June and July. 
They hatch in an average of 16 days (9 to 29) during July and August and the 
larvie are present until June of tlie second year, giving a larval stage of 
slightly over 22 mouths. The pupae, which occur in June and July, require an 
average of 13.8 days (8 to 20). Two full years are required for development, 
and in some cases where the larval stage is prolonged, three years may be 
required. The generations overlap each other so that all stages appear every 
season. 

A list is given of 27 food plants upon which the species has been observed 
feeding in the fields. 

Sarcophaga prohibita has been reared and is thought to be a true parasite 
of the pest. Rotation of crops is one of the best means of control thus far 
known. 

Biological notes on some flat-headed bark borers of the genus Melanopblla, 
H. E. Bubke {Jour. Econ. Ent., 12 {1919), No. 1, pp. 195-108) This paper deals 
with 12 species of flat-headed bark borers of the genus Melaiiophila that have 
been most destructive to forest trees. One species, if. drummondi, is of partic- 
ular interest because It attacks the Sitka spruce, used in the manufacture of 
aeroplanes, while M. genUilia, M. fulvoguUata, and If. calif ormca attack and 
kill some of the most important coniferous forest trees. Many sugar pine, 
yellow pine, Douglas spruce, true firs, true spruces, hemlocks, and larches 
have been killed at various times past and are now being killed by these pests. 

Comprehensive demonstration of Argentine ant control, R. S. Woglum and 
A. D. Bobden {Cal. Citrogr., 4 {1919), No. 6, pp. 147, 171, figs. 3).— It is pointed 
out that the very direct relation of the Argentine ant in the control of mealy 
bugs of citrus trees was demonstrated in 1916-16 in several Infested orchards 
in the San Gabriel Valley of Oallfomia during an investigation of the common 
mealy bug. The trees rid of this ant quickly became freed of mealy bugs and 
continued in a commercially clean condition, while trees frequented by ants 
remained severely infested. 

The following formula for a poison sirup, the Barber formula (E. S. R., 86, 
p. 761) modified to meet arid conditions, is recommended by authors after 
iwo years of successful use In combating the Argentine ant in more than 
600 acres of citrus orchards: Granulated sugar 12 lbs*, water (distilled) 10 
pints, tartaric acid (cryjE^ailiaed) 0B5 ox. Boil 90 minutes, cool, add dis- 
tilled water to allow for evaporation. Dissolve sodium arsenite (G. P. only) 
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0.75 oz, in hot water (distilled) 1 pint, cool. Add poison solution to sirup and 
stir well. Add to the poison sirup, honey (strained) 2 lbs. Mix thoroughly. 

The cost of treating orchards for ant control is said to be cheaper than fumi> 
gation or spraying, and so low that the owner of Infested property can ill 
afford not to avail himself of this method. In response to a petition of the 
citrus fruit growers in the Upland district, control measures against the 
citrophilus mealy bug wve instituted and a campaign started in September, 
1917, in an orchard infested by both mealy bugs and the ant. An Inspection of 
the orchard In April, 1918, showed that 98 i)er cent of the trees of the first 
half treated were free of ants, and that 62 per cent of the part treated la 
November were clean. “ The effectiveness of the sirup in the first demonstra- 
tion was so apparent within a few we^s after its distribution tliat control 
efforts were rapidly extended to neighboring orchards and by the beginning of 
1918 more than 150 acres had been treated. At the present time the ants have 
become not merely controlled but totally eradicated over tills extensive area. 

“ This ant work has been extended during 1918 by more than 350 acres, prac- 
tically all of which Is in commercial control. An area of approximately 550 
acres of citrus orchards practically in a solid block has been subjected to 
control of the Argentine ant within 16 months following the Institution of a 
demonstration at Upland, and stands as an example of the possibilities In 
control and eradication of this Insect through persistent and concerted action 
of fruit growers.** 

FOODS— HTTMAIT ISTOTBITIOII. 

The antiscorbutic value of cabbage.— I, The antiscorbutic and growth- 
promoting properties of raw and heated cabbage, E. M. Delf (Biochem. 
Join., 12 (1018), No» 4, pp, pis, 2, figs, 5 ), — The author reviews the 

work of Holst and Fr611ch (E. S. B., 27, p. 567) on the antiscorbutic value of 
fresh raw cabbage and of cooked cabbage, and reports an extensive study of 
tlie same subject, using guinea pigs as tbe experimental animals, 

Th(^ standard basal diet was a mixture of rolled oats and bran ad libitum 
with water and, in cases where the rations of cabbage were small, with a dally 
supplement of 60 cc. of milk autoclaved for one hour at 120® C. The cabbage 
was given in the green leaf. 

From the series of experiments with raw cabbage the conclusion is drawn 
that under the conditions of the experiment a 1 gm. ration of fresh cabbage 
may be regarded as the minimum for protection from the symptoms usually 
diagnosed as scurvy. On a 0.5 gm. ration, well-marked symptoms of scurvy 
were obtained. Apparently satisfactory growth and health were obtained with 
from 1.5 to 5 gm. when (50 cc. autoclaved milk was added daily to the diet, al- 
though suggestions of soreness during life and the histology of the bone carti- 
lage junctions indicated a condition of Incipient scurvy. With a ration of 30 
gm. of fresh cabbage, normal growth took place with an increase of about 100# 
per cent in 90 days. 

A comparative study of the antiscorbutic value of cabbage after exposure to 
various temperatures for different intervals of time showed that the anti- 
scorbutic factor is exceedingly sensitive to temperatures below 100®. The rate 
of destruction, however, is Increased only about threefold for an increase in 
temperature of 80 to 40®, as shown by the fact that 5 gm. of cabbage cooked 
for one hour at 60® was about equal in antiscorbutic value to 5 gm. of cabbage 
cooked at 100'^ for 20 minutes and to 1 gm. of raw cabbage. It Is pointed out 
that this low temperature coefficient is in opposition to the view that the 
antiscorbutic factor Is a' complex protein or an enzym-llke substance. 
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In applying the foregoing results to methods of cooking vegetables, the author 
points out that slow cooking at a low temperature is much more deleterious 
than more rapid cooking at a high one, and that, consequently, as far as anti- 
scorbutic value is concerned, the longer time needed In a fireless cooker is a 
great disadvantage in the case of green vegetables, such as cabbage. Evidence 
is also given that vegetables should be steamed rutlu'r than boiled in water, 
and if boiled should be boiled in water only, the addition of either acid or 
alkali to the water increasing the loss of antiscorbutic vitamins. 

In experiments In which larger rations of cabbage were given heated to tem- 
peratures from 100 to 130® for periods o:^ one to two hours, the destruction of 
antiscorbutic properties, though extensive, was less complete than was to be 
expected from the results at lower temperatures. A suggested explanation of 
this discrepancy is that the antiscorbutic value of a diet may be enhanced and 
may show greater heat stability when the antiscorbutic factor and the growth 
fat-soluble factor are derived from the same foodstuff. The greater heat sta- 
bility of the fat-soluble factor Is also shown from the fact that heating for one 
to two hours at temperatures from 100 to 120® produced only a slight effect. 

The article concludes with an appendix by F. M. Tozer on the histological 
diagnosis of exi^erimental scurvy, with diagrammatic drawings made from his- 
tological preparations of the rib junctions of animals used in the experiments 
described and which demonstrate the more important histological changes ob- 
served in animals suffering from scurvy in varying degrees. The diagnosis 
made from the histological preparation independently of the diagnosis of the 
condition seen during the life of the animal or in post-mortem examination in 
most cases tallied closely with the latter. 

The antiscorbutic value of cabbage. — The effect of drying on the anti- 
scorbutic and growth-promoting properties of cabbage, E. M. Delf an<l R. P. 
Skelton (Biochem, Jour,, 12 {1918), No, 4, pp, 44^463, figs, 2 ), — Prom feeding 
experiments similar to those noted above, it was found that there was a loss in 
antiscorbutic properties of more than 93 per cent when cabbage was dried at a 
low temperature (60® C.) and stored subsequently for two to three weeks at 
laboratory temperatures. This loss increased with prolonged storage until at 
the end of three months nearly all the protective value of the fresh material 
was lost. By plunging the cabbage into boiling water before drying, the residual 
amount of antiscorbutic factor was distinctly greater, Indicating that killing 
the cells by heat before drying is beneficial in lessening the amount of destruc- 
tion taking place during drying. 

In the drying and storing of the cabbage there was also found to be a decided 
destruction of the fat-soluble grovrth-promoting factor, which was estimated at 
86 per cent after only two weeks* storage. 

The results in general are thought to agree with those of Holst and PrCllch 
(E. S. R., 27, p. 567), and of Givens and Oohen (E. S. R., 40. p. 172). 

Utilization of Burma beans for human nutrition, Rothea {Ann. Palsif., 11 
^{1918), No. 121-122, pp. 361-^69 ), — ^Determinations of the hydrocyanic acid con- 
tent of Burma beans and of the water in which they have been soaked and 
cooked are reported, which Indicate that in the processes of soaking and boiling 
usually employed about seven-eighths of the hy<lrocyanic acid Is removed. 

The author concludes that Burma beans, even those containing 0.03 per cent 
of hydrocyanic acid, can be consumed by adults without danger, provided the 
beans have been soaked in a large volume of water from 12 to 24 hours and 
boiled for 3 hours in a fresh quantity of water. In no case should the water in 
which soaking and boiling have taken place be used. The use of these beans in 
hospitals and for making bean broth for Infants is considered Inndvisable. 
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Moisture in wheat and mill products, H. Suoixenbergkb ( U, S. Dept, Apr. 
Bui, 788 pp, 12 1 figs, 2), — ^The moisture requirements of wheats for 

milling purposes, the amount of moisture added during tempering, the moisture 
content of wheat and various streams of mill stock, and the loss of moisture 
during grinding, as well as related subjects, were taken Into account in this 
experimental study. The results are summarized as follows: 

“ The decrease in the moisture content of the various roll streams from the 
head to the tall of the milling process was closely related to the amount of 
water added to the wheat during tempering. 

“ It appeared that very little of the moisture added to the wheat during tem- 
pering penetrated farther than the perfcarp or outer coatings of the kernel. The 
moisture content of the better grades of flour milled, irresiiective of the amount 
of water added during tempering, closely corresponded to the percentage of 
moisture contained in the untempered wheat. The amount of water added in 
tempering compensated for the evaporation of moisture during milling only in 
the case of one of three mills examined.” 

Influence of electrolytes upon tlie viscosity of dough, L. J, Hendebson, 
W. O. FK^N, and E. J. Cohn {Jour, (Jen. Physiol,^ 1 {1919), No, 4, pp. 387-397, 
figs. 5), — The eflect of H-ion concentration and of salts upon the viscosity of 
dough was determined by measuring the resistance of a definite amount of 
iiough to stirring ^^'hen packed in a torsion viscosimeter. It was found that with 
varlRtion in H-ion concentration viscosity passes through a minimum a little 
on the acid side of 1)11 5. The addition of a small amount of salt to dough 
diminished viscosity, while as the concentration of the salt Increased there 
was commonly a later rise in viscosity. Of the salts studied, the sulphates 
of sodium and magnesium had the most marked effect. The Influence of salts 
upon viscosity was found to vary with the H-lon concentration. At a more 
acid range of reaction sodium chlorld depressed the viscosity greatly, while 
calcium chlorid lowered the viscosity In a less acid range. 

The results are thought to indicate that in bread making the action of acids, 
bases, and salts, perhaps with the exception of potassium bromate. Is favorable 
chiefly through the effect upon viscosity, and that any Influence upon the 
activity of yeast is apparently a matter of secondary importance. 

Compressed yeast as food for the growing organism, P. B. Hawk, H. R. 
Fishback, ami O, JhamKiM Joui\ Physiol., ^8 {1919), No. 2, pp. 211-220, 

figs, 2). — Feeding experiments with rats to determine the growth-promoting 
porperties of baker’s yeast (Fleischniaim) are reported. 

The addition of the compressed yeast to the extent of 5 per cent of the dried 
yeast by weight of the total diet caused an Immediate and pronounced increase 
in body weight This Increase was found to be more rapid and pronounced 
when the diet contained casein than w^hen the protein of the diet was furnished 
by lean meat Heating to 105® O. did not destroy the growth-promoting prop- 
erties of the yetist. 

Cheese poisoning: A toxicogenic bacillus isolated from cheese, W. Levtn 
(Jour, Lab, and Clin. Med., 2 {1917), No, 11, pp, 761-784).— The morphological 
and cultural characteristics, pathogenicity, and toxin formation are described of 
an organism known to have produced several cases of cheese poisoning. The 
organism, while belonging to the colon group as proved by its morphological 
and biochemical reactions and agglutination tests, differed from the true colon 
bacilli in its ability to form a soluble thermostabile poison or toxin of unknown 
chemical composition. 

Toxin formation by a variety of B, botulinus when cultivated aerobically 
under various conditions: Its possible production in the animal body, L. P. 
Shxppen {Arch, Int, Med,^ 23 (1919), No, 3, pp, 346-361 ), — study conducted at 
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the Bureau of Chemistry of the IT. S. Department of Agriculture is reported 
of the toxin production of a strain of Bacillus botuUm>8 under unfavorable 
conditions, such as might occur within and without the animal body in nature. 

The organism, isolated from cottage cheese that had caused an epidemic 
diagnosed post-mortem as botulism, was found to be a distinct variety of the 
B, botuUmis of van Ermengem, differing from It In the following particulars : 
It is more toxic for rabbits and less toxic for cats. It^rows and produces toxin 
at 37® C. and in sugar-free media of acidity of +3. It does not lose its ability 
to produce toxin after being exposed to light for two and oue-half months 
and being dried on paper for 22 days. In symbiosis with a yeast it can be 
cultivated aerobically on agar slants. Grown with B. coU and a yeast in 
milk or with Micrococcus aureus in extract broth at 38 to 89® under aerobic 
conditions it produces death when Ingested by a rabbit. 

It is thought that the toxin produced under certain conditions by this strairj 
might cause death by embolus or hemorrhage in the brain, accompanied by but 
few preliminary symptoms of a minor character, but that there always remains 
the possibility of the organism growing in the body and producing its toxin 
slowly and under altered conditions, thereby causing a different syndrome 
from that seen when the toxin is ingested. The author is of the opinion that 
some cases of forage poisoning may be due to certain strains of B, hotulinus. 

Digestibility of some by-product oils, A. D. Holmes (( 7 . S, Dept, Agr, BuL 
781 {1919) f pp, 16), — ^This continues the experimental study of digestibility of 
vegetable fats and oils previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 591). Digestion ex- 
periments were made with six oils, all by-products of considerable interest in 
connection with the oil industry in general 

The coefficients of digestibility of the oils are given as 98.4 per cent for 
apricot-kernel oil, 98 per cent for cherry-kernel oil, 98.2 per cent for melon- 
( cantaloup) seed oil, 96.6 per cent for peach-kernel oil, 98.2 per cent for pump- 
kin-seed oil, and 95.8 per cent for tomato-seed oil. This indicates that these 
oils are very well assimilated by the body and possess a nutritive value equal 
to that of other better-known edible oils, such as cottonseed, corn, peanut, 
coconut, soy bean, and olive oils. In general the experiments indicate that 
as far as tolerance and assimilation are concerned all six of these oils, which 
at present are practically imutilized, are wholesome, nutritious foods, and 
should prove satisfactory for edible purposes. 

The twenty-third report on food products and the eleventh report on drug 
products, 1918, E. M. Bailey {Connecticut State Sta, Bui. 210 {1919) ^ pp, 
177’-242 ). — In addition to a number of proprietary remedies, toilet prepara- 
tions, and other drugs, the following food products were examined and results 
discussed : Tea, fats and oils (cooking fats, olive oil, butter, oleomargarin, and 
nut margarln), cereal products (substitute flours, breakfast foods, and health 
foods, etc.), fruit juices, carbonated beverages, dried eggs and egg substitutes, 
milk, cream, sausage, vinegar, wdne, nonalcoholic beverages, and sirups. A 
number of foods were also tested for the presence of saccharin, suspected 
injurious foreign substances, etc. 

‘‘Forty-four samples of market teas, mostly of cheaper grades, have been 
examined. . . . Hot water extract exceeds 40 per cent in 7 cases and exceeds 
35 per cent in 43 cases of the total of 44. Ether extract Is lower in black 
tea than In green tea, as would be expected from the fact that chlorophyll, 
wffilch comprises a large portion of such extract, is largely destroyed in the 
process by which black tea Is made.” 

In discussing the results of the examination of margarius and nut margarlns, 
it is stated that **nttt margarlns differ from oleomargarin in that they do not 
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contain the fat of slaughtered animals. They are chiefly composed of coconut 
fat with admixtures of other vegetable fats or oils to give the proper con- 
sistency. Peanut or cottonseed oils are used for this purpose. The fats are 
ripened with milk to which a culture of lactic acid-forming bacteria has been 
added, in order to impart the flavor of butter. They are quite perishable 
products and manufacturers do not encourage jobbers to keep large quantities 
on hand, preferring to h^ve them supplied with fresh material. Benzoate of 
soda is used as a preservative in some cases, which is legal, provided the 
amount does not exceed 0.1 of one per cent, and is so stated. The color dispensed 
with nut margarlns . . . [was] found to be annatto.” The results of the 
anal 5 ’ses of 8 samples of nut marg^ln varied considerably. However, the 
average was found to be as follows: Moisture 10.99 per cent, protein (NX6.25) 
1.39 per cent, fat 84.76 per cent, free fatty acids, as oleic, 0.61 per cent, ash 
2.85 per cent, refractometer reading at 40® C. 38.6, and Roichert-Meissel num- 
ber 0.63. 

Drugs and foods, C. D. Woods (Maine 8ta. Off» Inap., 91 (1919), pp. 20). — 
Data regarding examinations of butter, ice cream, molasses, opened clams and 
oysters, and a large number of drug products are Included in this report. In 
commenting on the work with Ice cream it is stated that the standard was 
placed high, and that for the most part there had been Intelligent desire on 
the part of ice cream manufacturers to maintain the standard. 

Animal calorimetry. — ^XV, Further experiments relative to the cause of 
une specific dynamic action of protein, H. V. Atkinson and G. Lusk (Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 36 (1918), No. 2, pp. — In continuation of ■work previously 

noted (E. S, R., 39, p. 772), the authors have investigate<l further the specific 
dynamic action of the proteins. In the experiments reported it is shown that 
2(K) cc. of 0.4 per cent hydrochloric acid may slightly increase the metabolism 
of a dog, that aspartic acid, asparagin, and succinic acid exert no specific 
action upon metabolism, and that acetamid is not deaminized by the dog and 
does not Increase Sts heat pro<luction. 

These results appear to confirm the conclusion pi’eviously drawn (E. S. R., 
33, p. 755) that the processes of deamination and urea formation have nothing 
to do with the specific dynamic action of protein, and to refute the conclusions 
of Grafe/ who attributes the stimulating action of proteins to the amino 
groups. 

The reason for the specific dynamic action of protein, W. E. Burge (Amer. 
Jour. Physiol., ^8 (1919), No. 2, pp. 133-140, figs. 3). — Experimental evidence is 
given to show that the introduction of small amounts of glutamic, aspartic, and 
succinic acids, asparagin, and acetamid produces no increase in catalase while 
large amounts do produce an increase in catalase. It is pointed out that this 
Is in keeping both with the observation of Atkinson and Lusk noted above, that 
small amounts of these substances do not produce an increase in catalase and 
with Grafe’s observation ^ that large amounts increase oxidation. 

It is also shown that the amino group in the protein molecule renders pro- 
tein, or meat, a more effective stimulant to catalase production and hence to 
heat production than fat and that the glycerin radical in the fat molecule ren- 
ders fiat more effective than sugar. 

Accessory factors in the nutrition of the rat, A. Harden and S. S. Zilva 
(Btochem. Jour., 12 (1918), No. 4, pp. 498-415^ fig*. 7).. — ^Feeding experiments to 
test the adequacy for rats of diets lacking in fat-soluble A, water-soluble B, 
and the antiscorbutic factor, respectively, are reported from which the conclu- 
sions are drawn that an antiscorbutic does not fulfill the physiological function of 

> Deut. Arch. SUn. KeA, 118 (1915), No. 1. 

laoote*— 18 6 
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fat-soluble A when it replaces it in the diet, and that rats subsisting on a diet 
containing the antiscorbutic as well as the water-soluble and fat-soluble fac- 
tors grow better than rats on a diet from which the antiscorbutic factor Is ab- 
sent 

The authors confirm the observation of McCollum and coworkers (E. S. R., 
88, p. 668) and of Drummond (E, S. R., 38, p. 603) that by depriving rats of 
the antineuritic factor a dietetic deficiency is brought about, as a result of 
which neuritlc lesions are produced in the animal resulting fatally if the diet 
is not rectified in time. 

The influence of internal secretions on the formation of bile, A. W. Downs 
and N. B. Edoy {Amer, Jour, PhyHoL, ^b' (1019) ^ No. 2, pp. 192-198). — Evidence 
is given from the use of dogs and cats as experimental animals that the amount 
of bile secreted is increased by secretin, decreased by adrenalin and by mam- 
mary, orchic, ovarian, pancreatic, and thymic gland substances, and is not 
affected in a constant or definite manner by the substances of the spleen and 
thyroid gland. 

Observations on the catalytic power of blood and solid tissue, F. 0. Becht 
{Amer. Jour. Physiol., 48 {1919), No. 2, pp. 171-191, fig, 1). — The author reports 
the results of investigations of the catalase content of blood and tissues under 
different conditions by tlie use of a method which in the case of blood is 
said to give results accurate to within 5 per cent in moat cases. Accurate 
results could not be obtained in the case of solid tissues, the error being from 
6 to 20 per cent. 

The catalytic power of the blood was found to vary from 100 to 1,000 per 
cent in animals of the same species under the same conditions and to vary 
widely in the blood of animals of different species. The activity was con- 
fined to the corpuscle, and was not lnfluence<l by the oxygen -carrying power of 
the blood. Thyroid feeding, contrary to the findings of Burge et al. (E. S. R., 
88, p. 870), decreased instead of increased the catalytic power of the blood. 
There was a slight Increase in the catalytic activity of the blood during ether 
anesthesia, which is also contrary to the results of Burge. 

The author concludes that since the catalytic power of the blood varies be- 
tween such enormously wide limits *‘we do liot believe that the catalases can 
be particularly important, and hence do not believe that a study of catalases 
can possibly explain the mysteries of the processes of oxidation.” 

Method of estimating energy expenditure by indirect calorimetry, E. P. 
Cathcabt {Jour. Roy. Army Med, Corps, 31 {1918), No, 5, pp. 339-352, figs. 4). — 
This article includes a theoretical discussion of the principles underlying in- 
direct calorimetry and a detailed description of the procedure involved in the 
Douglas bag method of estimating energy expenditure by indirect calorimetry. 
Diagrams are given of the Douglas bag and of the Haldane apparatus for 
analysing the sample of air. 

ANIMAL PSODUCTION. 

The endocrine organs.— -An introduction to the study of internal secretion, 
E. A, ScHAFEB {London and New York: Longmans, Green d Co., 1916, pp. 
IX +156, figs. 104).— This monograph is designed for those who require a some- 
what more elaborate treatment of the ductless glands than is afforded by 
the ordinary text-book of physiology. The thyroids and parathyroids, adrenal 
capsules, and the pituitary body are dealt with in some detail, while the 
thymus, the pineal gland, the mucous membrane of the duodenum, the pancreas, 
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tlie testicle, the ovary, the corpus luteum, the uterus, the mammary gland, and 
the placenta receive more summary treatment. The Illustrations are mainly 
tracings showing the influence of extracts on muscular action and drawings 
of histological preparations. 

The placenta regarded as a gland of internal secretion, U. T. Frank {Surg., 
GyfWcoLf and OhHtct.j 25 (1917), No, S, pp, >1^29-^31 ), — A review of the literature 
is given and a statement made of experimental results secured by the author. 

Injection of placental extract caused great increase in functional activity 
of the mammary gland and the uterus of rabbits. The extract was found 
to liave chemical characters and physiological effects closely resembling those 
of corpus luteum extract. It is suggested that the placenta dcK^s not secrete 
a hormone of its own but merely acts as a storehouse f(»r corpus luteum 
secretion, especially during the latter part of pregnancy. 

Histological study of ovaries engrafted on castrated male guinea pigs 
and removed at the onset of lactation, M. Athias (Compt, Ncnd. ^Sfoc. Biol. 
[Pariit], 79 {1916), No. 12, pp. 553-^56 ) . — ^The author has examiiuKl histologi- 
cally 8 guinea pig ovaries that had been grafted umler tlu^ skin of young 
castrated males of the same sptKdes. After an interval of time the mammary 
gland of the male became functional. The four grafts removed during the 
flrst thr(*e days of lactation are reported on here. Interstitial gland tissue and 
numerous mature and atretic follicles were found, but no true corpora lutea. 

On the causes responsible for the developmental progress of the mammary 
glands in the rabbit during the latter part of pregnancy, J. Hammond {Proc. 
Bog. Soc. [Lowdow], Ber. B, 89 {1917), No. B 622, pp. 534-546, pi. 1 ). — As a re- 
sult largely of the work of Ancel and Bouin (R S. It., lil, p. (K>t)), the author 
regards it as established that the corpus luteum provides (he stimulus for the 
growth of the maiumarj’ gland during the early stages of prej^uaicy^ Jlis ob- 
ject in the present i)aper is to report investigations dealing with the develop- 
ment of the inainmary gland during the glandular phase, which in rabbits 
begins about the sixteenth day of pregnancy. 

Contrary to accepted belief the corpus luteum of pregnant rabbits was found 
not to become atrophied during the hitter part of gestation, hut to maintain 
its size even Into the period of lactation. In a series of “pseudo-pregnant” 
rabbits, 1. e., females made to ovulate by coitus with vasectomized males, the 
corpora lutea and mammary glands developed as in pregnant individuals until 
the sixteenth day after coitus and then decreased in size. By operative muti- 
lations of the uterus of certain pseudo-pregnant does, the author caused the 
development of masses of decidual cells Identical in appearance with the ma- 
ternal placenta. In such animals the corpora lutea and the mammary gland 
followed the same course as in ordinary pseudo-pregnant individuals. Preg- 
nant females, from which the fetuses but not the maternal placentje were re- 
moved by operation on the thirteenth to flfteenth days of gestation, also showed 
atrophy of corpora lutea and mammary glands. It is held that the presence 
of embiyos Is necessary for continued existence of corpora lutea, and that thi' 
presence of the latter stimulates the mammary gland to complete development. 

The cyclic changes in the mammary gland under normal and pathological 
conditions, L. Loeb and 0. Hasselbeeg (Jour. Esnpt. Med., 25 (1917), No. 2, pp. 
285-521). --Two studies are presented based upon the histological examination 
of the mammary gland in normal guinea pigs and those that had been sub- 
jected to various operations. 

I. The changes in the nonpregnant guinea pig (pp. 285-^04).— A definite 15 
to 19 day cycle was found in the activity of the mammary gland of the non- 
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pregnant guinea pig* corresponding to the cycle in the ovary and uterus. Cell 
division and other proliferative phenomena are at their maximum during the 
period of heat and ovulation, and at their minimum from the sixth to about the 
fifteenth day after ovulation. The presence of a functioning corpus luteum 
seems to Inhibit proliferation, 

II. The changes in the pregnant guinea pig, the effect of the lutein injec- 
tions, and the correlation between the cycle of the interns and ovaries and the 
cycl^ of the memmary gland (pp. 305-’321).— In 26 normal guinea pigs the 
mammary gland was examined during different periods of pregnancy. Pro- 
liferation becomes regular only after the twenty-fourth day, when gestation is 
about two-fifths over, and continues a^arently until lactjition becomes well 
established. When abortion took place not more than 15 days before term, the 
gland changed from a proliferating to a secreting organ. In cases where It 
was possible to remove the ovaries in the early stages without causing abortion, 
no proliferative changes occurred. Extirpation of the cor])ora lutea during 
pregnancy induced a new ovulation and with it the primary prolif(‘ration in 
the mammary gland. Intraperitoneal Injections of lutein (from the cow) did 
not affect proliferation. 

The relation of the ovary to the uterus and mammary gland from the ex- 
perimental aspect, L. Loeb (Surg., OynecoL, and Obstet,, 25 No. $, pp. 

S00-S15, fig. 1). — In this paper the author presents a general review of the 
literature and an interpretation of the observations of others in the light 
of his own publications, some of which have been previously noted (E. S. R., 
27, p. 174), 

Ovulation In some species of mammals is accompanied by marked degonorn- 
llon of the larger follicles of the ovary. In forms where the production of 
corpora lutea is not periodic but initiated by the act of copulation, the cells 
surrounding the degenerating follicles enlarge and assume a glandular appear- 
ance. It is suggested that the use of the term interstitial gland be restricted 
to glandular tissue of this type. The presence of a uterine placenta hinders 
rupture of the corpus luteum of pregnancy. The existence of a corpus luteum 
prevents ovulation in most mammals. Corpora lutea have been produced ex- 
perimentally without ovulation In rabbits and guinla pigs by cutting a matiii’e 
follicle. Heat is probably brought about by absence of a corpus luteum and 
presence of mature follicles in the ovary. The corpus luteum does not inter- 
fere with the maturation of follicles. 

The relation between the ovary and the mammary gland has not been com- 
pletely analyzed. During heat and subsequent to ovulation, the gland grows 
by proliferation of cells. After the corpus luteum develops, these changes cease 
and the gland secretes milk. The response of the gland to corpus luteum 
extracts varies in different animals. 

On the behavior of the mammalian ovary and especially of the atretic fol- 
licle towards vital stains of the acid azo group, H. M. Evans {Proc. Soc. 
Expt. Biol, and Med., IS {1916), No. 4, pp. 80, 31).— By administering dyes of 
the acid azo group to the female mammal — dogs being apparently the chief 
subject of experiment— the author finds that he can identify those ovarian fol- 
licles that are about to undergo atresia, but which have not yet shown any 
morphological changes. The granular cells of follicles in the preliminary stage 
of retrogression take up the dye and store it as cytoplasmic granules. The 
conditions which bring about this reaction are typically seen in the atresia 
which always overtakes the next succeeding crop of Graafian follicles after 
fertilization of the preceding crop, but this behavior is not repeated further in 
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the pregnancy, where now other forms of ati'esla may come in. Enough war- 
rant consequently exists for the recognition of tyi>es of atresia the occurrence 
of which is related with certainty to what one may broadly term the cycles 
undergone by the ovary in general.” 

The macrophages which invade the zona pellucida of the atretic ovum also 
l eact lo these dyes but in a different manner. 

The noneffect of corpujf luteum preparations on the ovulation cycle of the 
rat, G. W. CoRNEU and F. H. Huhni (Amer. Jour, Phyaioh, 46 (1918), No, 4, PP- 
488^486 ). — It Is stated that unpublished work of »T. A. Long and 11. M. Evans 
shows that the ovulation cycle of rat^ varies from 4 to 11 days but is fairly 
constant for a particular female. The corix>ra lutea persist several weeks, dur- 
ing which time the cycles continue and new corpora are produced. 

During the first 4 days following parturition rats were injected dally by the 
authors with one of Evans’s intravltani stains known to color the existing cor- 
pora lutea an iiitonsi' blue. On alternate days thereafter 10 of the rats re- 
ceived doses of commercial extract of corpus luteum from the cow and on the 
twenty-fiftli day vvere killed. Their ovaries showed from 18 to 30 unstained 
corpora, about the saiiK‘ number as that found In control animals receiving only 
the injection of dye. The results are contrasted with those of Pearl and Sur- 
face (E. S. R., 32, j). 671) who found <*orpus luteum t^xtract to re(lii(*e ovulation 
in laying hens. 

Corpus luteum and the periodicity In the sexual cycle, L, Loeb {^ciencCy 
n. HGr,y 4S (/9J8), No. 1287 ^ pp. 27*S-277). — In this (lis<nission the author points 
out that the presence of the living coipus luteum of i)regnancy does Inhibit 
ovulation, and that this frict can not be disposed of by experiments like those 
of Corner and Ilurni and some of his own in which injections of dried lii)Ol{l- 
free lutein derived from u dUTcrent species failed to modify ovulation. 

Continuous and discontinuous variations and their inheritance in Pero- 
myscus, F. B. Sumnek { Amer , Nat.y 52 {1918), Non, 616-617, pp, 177-208; 618- 
619, pp, 290-800: 620-621, pp. 489-4^H- — This paper trt^ats of differences 

in structure (welglit, body length, tail haigth, foot length, ear length, and num- 
ber of caudal verlebne) and in pigmentation (Intensity, distribution) of four 
g('Ographical races of deer mice of the genus Peromyscus occurring in Cali- 
fornia. Tlial the differences are hereditary Is shown by their persi<;tence 
under changed environment and by the magnitude of the coefiicients of correla- 
tion between parents and offspring. Hybrids between the races are found to 
be intermediate in character and just as variable in the Fi as in the Pa genera- 
tion. These subspecific characters, it is held, exhibit continuous variation and 
blended inheritance, and the author puts them in a class distinct from certain 
“mutations” that have occurred in his cultures, notably a pale, spotted, red- 
eyed form and a yellow form that have proved to be simple Mendelian recea- 
slves to the wild type. The author insists that it rests with the “ pan-Mende- 
Uans” to show that these two types of variation l>elong to a single category, 
that of discontinuity. 

The factors for yellow in mice and notch in Drosophila. W. A. Lippincott 
(Amer. Nat., 52 (1918), No. 618-619, pp. 864, 865). — This note calls attention to 
the possibility that a factor might be dominant to its allelomorph in one of its 
manifestations and recessive In another. The yellow mouse case could be 
interpreted in this way without postulating two separate but completely linked 
factors, yellow and lethal, as Is done by Ibsen and Steigle<ler (E, S. R., 88, p. 
573). A similar explanation offered by T, H, Morgan for some Drosophila 
results is cited. 
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Beport on commercial feeding: stuffs, 1918, B. M. Bailey {Cormecticut 
State Sta* Bui, 212 (1919) t pp. S5S-^95), — ^Report is made on samples of feeding 
Stuffs collected by the station’s agent during December, 1918, and January, 
1919, and those submitted by the dairy commissioner and private Individuals 
during the year. Proximate analyses are published of cottonseed meal, cotton- 
seed feed, linseed meal, wheat bran, wheat mixed feed, wheat middlings, rye 
feed, rye middlings, barley feed, barley mixed feed, ground barley, corn gluten 
feed, hominy feed, yellow hominy fee<l, corn feed meal, brewers’ dried grains, 
distillers’ dried grains, dried beet pulp, velvet bean feed, peanut-oil meal, 
(*opra cake meal, and various proprietary^ stock feeds, calf meals, and poultry 
feeds. Reports on condimental foods and remedies are also Included, 

The international trade in feeding stuffs {hitervat. Inst. Apr, [Rowe], 
Jnternat Hev, Sci, and Pract. Apr,, 7 (1916), No, k, pp, 467-510: 8 (1917), No, 4, 
pp. 4^^^7 ), — Statistics are given following the plan previously noted (E. S. 
R., 33, p. 004). They show the production, foreign trade of the various coun- 
tries, and i>rices of residues of the milling, oil, sugar, and brewing and allied 
industries, also of residues of animal origin. Extensive bibliographies are 
included. 

International trade in concentrated cattle foods, G. de Brancion and B. 
Van de Weyeb (lufemat. Inst. Apr. [Rome), Inteimat. Trade Concent. Cattle 
Foods, No, 4 (1918), pp. 72). — The information noted above Is published in an- 
other form and according to a slightly different plan. 

Steer nutrition (deorpia Sta, Rpts. 1917-18, p. IS). — In the course of diges- 
tion trials, it was found that the time required for feed residues to pass through 
the ullmenary tract of a steer varied from 2.9 to 5.2 days, finely divided ma- 
terial being excreted In the shortest time. Rapidity of passage was associated 
with lowered digestibility in the case of crude fiber. 

Range cow maintenance project on Russian thistle silage (New Mexico 
Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 62, 6S ). — Silage made exclusively of Russian thistle was 
found to have a disagreeable odor when fresh and to deteriorate rapidly upon 
exposure to the air, but silage made from a mixture of Russian thistle and 
corn meal (100:1) proved satisfactoiy and maintained the body weights of 
5 range cows fed no other feed for 20 days. At the end of the test each cow 
was eating about 40 lbs. per day. It is suggested that a few stalks of corn or 
sorghum might be substituted for the corn meal. 

Milk ration for dairy calves (North Dakota 8ta. Rpt. 1917, pp. 18, 19 ). — 
It was found that a group of 4 calves, each fed 16 lbs. of skim milk and 1 
lb. of boiled flaxseed per day, was essentially equal in thrift and general 
development at the age of 6 months to another group fed 8 lbs. of whole milk 
and 8 lbs. of skim milk per head daily. Both lots were fed whole milk ex- 
clusively until 3 weeks old, and began to have grain added to the milk ration 
w^hen 5 weeks old. 

Quantity and composition of ewes’ milk: Its relation to the growth of 
lambs, R. E. Neidig and B. J. Iddings (Jour. Apr. Research [17. 8 .}, 17 (1919), 
No. 1, pp. 19-S2 ). — ^This imper from the Idaho Experiment Station famishes 
individual data for 18 ewes (3 typical specimens each from 6 breeds) as to 
amounts of milk produced and its specific gravity and chemical composition on 
the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, fortieth, and fiftieth days after parturition and 
the weights of the ewes and their lambs on these days. The amounts of milk 
were determined by weighing the lambs before and after suckling. The milk 
samples for analysis were secured by milking one side of the udder by hand 
while a lamb suckled the other side. The breed averages for milk yield and 
chemical composition are summarized In the following table: 
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Average quantity and composition of ewe*8 milk hy breeds. 


Breed. 

Average 

daily 

niilic 

yield. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Tomposition of milk. 

Casein. 

Albumin. 

Non- 

protcin 

mtrogen. 

Fat. 

Lactose. 

Ash. 

Hampshire 

Cotswold 

Shropshire 

Bamoouillet 

Lincoln 

Southdown 

Om. 

2, 170 
1,558 
1,632 
1,495 
1,258 
1,238 

1.032 

1.033 
1.033 
1.036 
1.027 
1.033 

Per cent. 
3.06 
3.10 
3.47 
3.^ 
3.08 
3.43 

Per cent. 
0.74 
.74 
.77 
.81 
.77 
.79 

Per cent. 
0.070 
.065 
.070 
.078 
.065 
.066 

Per cent. 

7.1 

7.7 

8.1 

7.8 
8.1 
7.5 

Per cent. 
4.73 
4.78 
4.50 
A. 77 
A. 78 
4.70 

Per cent. 
0.78 
.82 
.88 
.85 
.76 
.91 


Some of the e\^ es raised two lamhs and some only one, but in spite of this 
disturbing element, which makes exact comparisons diilieult. It appears that 
the most important factor in securing growth of lambs is amount and not 
quality of milk. 

Green forage crops for lambs, J. W. Hammond (J/o. BuU Ohio Sta,^ 4 (1919), 
No. 4t PP- 112-116, figs, S ), — Three experiments at the Southeastern Test Farm 
at Canionter, Ohio, to compare blue grass pasture with annual forage crops 
for fattening lambs are reported. It is stated that the blue grass was inferior 
to that found in the best blue grass areas owing to the nature of the soil in 
the experimental plats. In experiment 1, in which rape wms the annual crop 
used, the lambs weighed about 48 lbs. per head at the start and were kept 
on pasture 131 days. The dally gain per lamb was 0.11 lb. for the blue grass 
lot and 0.118 lb. for the rape lot, but the gains per acre were, respectively, 
48 and 242 lbs. In each of the other exi)erlments, one of the two lots grazed 
rye, red clover, and rape in succession, the rape period being the longest. The 
lambs in these experiments had an initial weight of about 33 lbs. In experi- 
ment 2, the average daily gain per head for the blue grass lot w'as 0.192 lb. 
during 153 days, and for the lot on annual crops 0.23 lb. during 132 days. In 
experiment 3, both lots grazed 160 days; the average daily gain with blue grass 
being 0.121 lb. per head and with the annual crops 0.161 lb. A test with rape 
at Wooster is also cited in which lambs made a gain of 676 lbs, per acre during 
83 days^ grazing. 

“The gains produced by these annual forage crops indicate that their more 
extensive use in lamb production would be found advantageous, either to re- 
place or supplement permanent pastures. More labor is retiuired than where 
permanent pastures are useil, but in sections of the State where land is rela- 
tively high in price the greater production per unit of land may be more than 
sufficient to offset the greater labor cost. 

“By providing good pasture for lambs after weaning and by using an annual 
pasture crop, a setback in growth can frequently be avoide<l and the lambs can 
be made ready for market at an earlier age. This latter consideration Is im- 
portant, as it is advantageous to the corn-belt farmer, in most Instances, to 
get his lambs on the market in good flesh early in the autumn so they will not 
have to comi;>ete with the heavy runs of range lambs.” 

[Experiments with swine], F. A, Hays (Delaware 8ta, Bui 122 (1918), pp, 
-Some results of feeding tomato waste and garbage to swine are re- 
ported. A lot of 5 pigs weighing about 136 lbs. per head were fed hominy feed 
and tankage in a self-feeder for 40 days and made an average daily gain of 
1.25 lbs. per head at an expenditure of 6 lbs. of hominy feed and 0.1 lb. of 
tankage per pound of gain. A comparable lot fed similarly but with access 
to tomato waste gained 1.56 lbs. per head per day and consumed about 4 lbs. 
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of hominy feed, 0.2 lb. of tankage, and 1.9 lbs. of waste per pound of gain. 
With tankage at $80 and hominy feed at $54 per ton, It is estimated that the 
tomato waste had a value for feeding purposes of $20.74 per ton. Two lots 
of 6 pigs, each weighing about 80 lbs., were fed shelled corn, tankage, and lin- 
seed meal free choice for 80 days. One lot gained at the rate of 0.68 lb. per 
head per day; the other, which was given 12.5 lbs. of garbage daily in addi- 
tion, made a daily gain of 1.24 lbs, per head. Tendbs. of garbage effected a 
saving of about 2.7 lbs. of corn, 0.1 lb. tankage, and 0.1 lb. linseed meal. 

Records are also published of the feeding of another lot of pigs on garbage 
(but without a check lot), and of a lot 6 gilts fed middlings, bran, tankage, 
com, com-and-cob meal, hominy feed, and milk for 140 days. A financial 
statement is given of the cost of feeding and caring for pregnant brood sows 
for 6 months during the winter of 1917-18. 

Alfalfa hajr for brood sows (North Dakota 8ta. Rpt. 1917, pp. 17, 18 ). — 
Ten 310-lb. brood sows fed crushed barley and bran (2:1) for 65 days were 
compared with 40 fed as much alfalfa as they would eat and a limited amount 
of the grain mixture. The former group consumed a 1.8 per cent and the latter 
a 1.2 per cent grain ration. It is computed that 1.4 Iba of alfalfa replaced 
a pound of the grain. The litters from the alfalfa-fed sows were as large and 
ns uniform as those from sows carried on full grain ration. 

Rape pasture for swine, W. L. Robinson {Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta., 4 {1919), No. 4* 
pp. 109--111, fig. 1). — Some pasture tests with hogs are briefly reported. Pigs 
weighing about 95 lbs, per head were kept on pasture for 76 days, with shelled 
c*orn as supplemental concentrate. Compared with dry lot feeding of corn 
an acre of blue grass effected a saving of 10.4 bu. of corn, an acre of second- 
growth clover 19.8 bu., and an acre of rape 30.3 bu. In a test of rape pasture 
in comparison with dry lot feeding of corn and tankage, pig.s weiglilng about 
44 lbs. were grazed for 119 days. With both corn and tankage as supple- 
ments to the pasture, the saving per acre is estimated as 42.8 bu. of corn and 
206 lbs. of tankage, assuming a carrying capacity of 20 pigs per acre. With 
corn alone as supplement and an assumed carrying capacity of 18 pigs, the 
saving is computed as 23.4 bu. corn and 789 lbs. of tankage. 

General directions are given for the use of rape pasture for swine. “An 
acre of rape pasture may be estimated to carry 18 to 24 full-fed si)ring pigs 
from June until the close of the gi'azing season. If the concentrate ration is 
limited to three-fourths of a full feed an acre will carry from 12 to 15 pigs.” 
It is suggested that rape be seeded in corn that is to be hogged down so 
as to provide a more economical ration. 

Feeding mineral supplements to pigs, J. O. Halvebson {Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta., 
4 {1919), No, 4, pp. 121-1^8, fig. 1). — Several mixtures containing precipitated 
bone flour were tested in various ways as mineral supplements to a hog ra- 
tion consisting of ground com, linseed meal, and wheat middlings (7:1:1) 
and a small amount of common salt. All the 20 pigs used made consistent 
gains. 

“ In general precipitated bone flour alone or with 8 per cent salt is a pala- 
table combination to self-feed to growing pigs. To older or more mature hogs 
(200 lbs.) a mixture of 50 per cent each of steamed and precipitated bone 
flour or precipitated bone flour with 37.6 per cent ‘ humus * may be self-fed. 
An alternative to feed to young pigs of 60 to 100 lbs. in weight is precipitated 
bone flour with 10 per cent each of * humus’ and molasses.” 

Stallion enrollment.— VIII, Report of stallion enrollment work fox the 
year 1918 with lists of stallions and Jacks enrolled, H. B. MoOabtney {In- 
diana Bta. Oirc. 86 (1919), pp. 104). — ^This report of the Stallion Enrollment 
Board consists mainly of a directory of enrollments and renewals for the 
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calendar year of 1918, classified by counties. As In previous reports (E. S. K., 
89, p. 73) a statistical summary is included. During the year there were en- 
rolled 2,231 pure-bred stallions, a decrease of 325 from the 1917 totals; 1,182 
grade and scrub stallions, a decrease of 496 ; 775 pure-bred jacks, an increase 
of 34 ; and 409 grade and scrub Jacks, a decrease of 70. 

Internal factors influencing egg production in the Bhode Island Bed 
breed of domestic fowl,«H. D. Goodale {Amer, NaUy 52 {1918), Nos. 614-615, 
pp, 65->94; 61&-617, pp. 209-232; 618-619, pp. 301-321, figs. 40 ), — This paper from 
the Massachusetts Experiment Station is described as a survey of the prob- 
lem of egg production and a prelinjinary analysis of an egg record into its 
constituent elements. It is pointed out that the number of eggs laid in unit 
time is not an adequate measure of a hen*s production, is an unsafe basis for 
breeding operations, and can not be used satisfactorily to study the effect of 
selection, because it is a complex character dei>endent upon the interplay of 
such internal factors as age at which the laying starts, rhythm and persist- 
ence of production, tendency to broodiness, occurrence of seasonal egg cycles, 
etc., each of which must be studied separately with respect to its Influence on 
the numerical record and as to its mode of inheritance. The illustrative data 
are selecte<l from the records of the Rhode Island Red imllets hatched at the 
station in 1913 and 1915. 

Comparing his Rhode Island Retl Hock with the Maine Station Barred Plym- 
outh Rock pullets studied by Pearl (E. S. R., 28, p. 57(5), the author finds 
that in the former individual pullets show great variations in the age at 
which they begin laying but that when once started they lay at a fairly 
uniform rate throughout the winter, whereas in the Plymouth Rocks laying 
b(‘gin.s at about the .same age but continues at widely varying rates. For 
Rhode Island Red pullets hatched In March and April, 1913, the average age 
at first egg was 2C1.2 days, with a standard deviation of 24.3 days. For pul- 
lets hatched in March, April, and May, 1915, the mean ago was 2G3.2 days 
and the standard deviation 37.7 days. 

The measure of an IndivlduaFs rate of production is taken as the percentage 
of days on which an egg was secured between the date laying began and 
March 1. The rate of the 1913 flock averaged 62.5, with a standard deviation 
of 15.8 per cent. For the 1915 flock, the average rate was 54.6 and the stand- 
ard deviation 18.6 per cent. For the 1915 flock, the average rate was 54.6 
and the standard deviation 18.5. The precise figures for the Maine flock with 
respect to age at first egg and rate of production are not available, but the 
author has confirmed his interpretation of published statements by personal 
conference with Pearl. The differences between the two flock.s make it impos- 
sible to classify the Rhode Island Red genetically into mediocre and high pro- 
ducers by the size of the winter egg record as was done satisfactorily in the 
case of the Plymouth Rocks. 

Suggestions as to the Influence of growth, maturity, stamina, and molt on 
llie egg record are given. Seasonal cycles seem to he of no practical impor- 
tance in Rhode Island Reds for, as the author has indicated (E. S. R., 3S. 
p. 876), the distinction between winter and spring production in Ihi.s breetl 
is arbitrary. The number of broody periods and the age incidence of broodi- 
ness are found to be highly Imiiortant, but a complete discussion of these is 
reserved for a future publication of which a preliminary note has been is- 
sued (E. S. R., 37, p. 869). 

Commercial preservation of eggs by cold storage, M. K. Jenkins {V. S. 
Dept. Agr. Bui. 775 {1919), pp. 35, pis. 6, figs. 8). — ^Thls contribution from the 
Bureau of Chemistry Is based upon the systematic examination of 841 30-doz. 
cases of eggs of varying grades (April, May, June, and July firsts, June and 
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July seconds, and dirty eggs of April to July) shipped from the Middle West to 
New York and Philadelphia, and held for various periods at 30 to 83*^ F. in 
rooms used commercially for the cold storage of eggs in tlie shell. The pur« 
pose was to investigate the conditions influencing the efficiency of the cold- 
storage method of preserving eggs. 

The commercial selection by inspection and clicking of clean eggs with sound 
shells from current receipts was found to be inefficient Commercial packages 
of spring firsts when ready to be taken to the storage rooms showed an average 
of 17.5 cracked eggs and one leaking egg to the case. Candling was much 
more accurate since the eggs could be gracjied according to quality, and cracked 
and bad eggs could generally be detected. Cases of spring firsts graded by 
candling did not average more than 8 cracked eggs per case when ready for 
storage. Spring eggs prepared for storage by commercial sorting showed, after 
7 to 11 months* storage, an average total loss of 18.5 bad eggs per case, 9 
of which were due to direct spoilage of damaged eggs or to their contamina- 
tion of neighboring eggs by molding. Corresponding cases of eggs graded for 
storage by candling showed, after a similar period of storage, 7 bad eggs per 
case. 

The rate of evaporation of moisture from eggs was very uniform during the 
storage period, and averaged from 3 to 4 oz. per case per month in the different 
storage rooms under observation. Tlie moisture is condensed on the brine 
pipes, and absorbed by the air, case, and fillers, most of the absorption of 
moisture by the egg package occurring during the first few months in storage. 
The gain in weight of individual cases with the accompanying cushions, fillers, 
and flats varied from 11,5 to 14 oz. during an average storage period of 10.8 
months. 

Eggs that were fresh when stored showed after storing an increased air 
space and often a tinge of yellow in the white. The yolk membrane was 
slightly w’eakened, but commercial separation Into white and yolk was readily 
accomplished even after 11 months* storage. The percentage of ammonlacal 
nitrogen in eggs incroasetl during storage, the rise being more rapid during 
the early part of the storage period. The amount of ammonlacal nitrogen In 
eggs is considered a good index of chemical deterioration. 

Evidence Is produced to show that the “cold-storage taste,*’ which usually 
develops after 7 or more months* storage, is due mainly to absorption of odor 
of the strawboard fillers in which the eggs are packed. 

“Imperfections in commercial handling, grading, and marketing previous to 
storage are mainly responsible for the bad eggs developing In commercial eggs 
during storage. The preservation in the shell of undergrade eggs, such as 
dirty, cracked, leaking, heated, and stale eggs, should not be attempted. If 
not marketed for prompt consumption, the contents should be removed under 
proper conditions and frozen. The frozen product will keep for a year or more, 
whereas there would be a marked deterioration in quality If the eggs were 
stored in the shell.’* 

How to caponize, R. H. Waite {Maryland Sta, Bul\ 226 {1919)^ pp, 185-192, 
figs. 22). — Complete directions are given for caponlzing, carefully Illustrated 
with photographs. 


DAIEY FAEMnSTG— DAIEyma 

Feed consumed in milk production, H. A. Hoppee, H. M. Bowen, and F. S. 
Raklow (New York Cornell Sta, Bui. 398 (1918), pp. 3-15). — ^The 847 cows en- 
rolled In three New York cow test associations (Otsego and Wyoming Counties) 
in 1914 and 1915 for which complete records were secured are classified as to 
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milk yield and the average feed records (excluding pasturage) of each prodtie- 
tion group in each association published. The “ total ” digestible nutrients 
(sum of digestible protein, digestible carbohydrate, and 2.25 times the digesti- 
ble fats) in a feed is used as the chief basis of comparison. The average data 
of Henry and Morrison are employed for the standard feeding stuffs, while for 
proprietary feeds whose formulas were not known the published analyses of the 
New York State Experiment Station were utilized, coefficients of digestibility 
being selected “to correspond to the ingredient found to be present in largest 
pror3ortion.“ The combined results for all three associations are tabulated 
below : • 

Annual feed consumption of cotvs grouped according to milk production. 


llango In milk pro- 
dtiction of group. 

Cows 

in 

group. 

Milk 1 
pro- 1 
ducuon 
per 
cow. 

Butter 
fat per 
cow. 

Feed coiisumod per 

cow. 1 

i 

Ratio, 
grain 
to milk. 

Pigeslible nutrients 
consumed. 

Grain. 

Succu- 

lent 

rough- 

age. 

Dry 

rough- 

age. 

Per 

cow. 

Per 100 
pounds 
milk. 

Per 
pound 
of but- 
ter fat. 

Less than 5,000 


Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Cicf. 

Cii'f. 

Cict. 


Cict. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

pounds 

335 

3,920 

171 9 

9 5 

3-4.7 

23.7 

1:4.1 

23 0 

59 

13 4 

5,001 to 7,000 pounds. 

3(i8 

5, l)S3 

2Hu 0 

n 7 

47.0 

22.0 

1:1.4 

28. 2 

47 

1L5 

7,001 to 9,000 pounds . 

112 

7,708 

287.9 

lu.7 

5S.7 

22.7 

1:4.6 

32.9 

43 

11.4 

9,001 pounds ond 

I 










over 

32 

1 

9,967 

3 15. 7 

22.9 

74.2 

20.1 

1:4.3 

39.9 

40 

11.5 


Attention is called to the uniform amounts of dry roughage consumed and 
to the Increases in grain and silage consumption with increased yield. The 
uniformity in the ratio of grain fed to milk produced is held to show a tendency 
to apportion grain without regard to the relative efficiency of individual cow's. 

A comparison is instituted between the re<*()rds of these cows and those of a 
herd at the University of Wisconsin (E. S. II., 20, i). C74). A separate sum- 
mary is also given of the fmling records of 93 of the cows that were listed as 
being two years old. Four cows selected at random are compared to show indi- 
vidual differences in economy of production. 

Soiling crops for milk production, L. S. Gillette, A. C. McCandlish, and 
H. H. Kildee (Jowa kSta. Bui. 187 (1919) ^ pp. 29-^9 ). — This is a general discus- 
sion of soiling crops based upon the experience of the Iowa Station. The topics 
treated Include advantages and disadvantages of the soiling system, silage v. 
soiling, production and feeding (»f soiling crops, crops suitable for soiling pur- 
poses, and outlines of suitable systems. “ The average of seven years’ work at 
this station Indicates that 42 cows may be kei)t during the summer months on 
20 acres of pasture and 12 acres of soiling.” A bibliography of 35 titles is in- 
cluded. 

The possibility of increasing milk and butter-fat production by the admin- 
istration of drugs, A. O. McCandlish {Jour. Dairy £fci., 1 {1918} ^ No. d, pp. 
//7d~4dd). — A preliminary test with a single cow showed an average decrease in 
milk flow of 3.5 lbs. per day following the administration of a bolus containing 
aloes, calomel, and nux vomica, a decrease of 2.1 lbs. following injections with 
pltuitrin, a lesser decrease following alcohol feeding, and practically no 
change accompanying combined injections of pllocarpin and physostigmln 
(eserln), 

A more extensive series of experiments using the same cow and two others 
was then carried out. Each experimental period lasted two days and was 
preceded and followed by check periods of four or flve days. The following 
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is a list of substances whose galactopoietlc porpertles were tested, together 
with the dally dosi^ge; (1) Ethyi alcohol, 4 oz. in water twice dally, (2) castor 
oil, 16 oz. in the evening and 8 oz. in the morning, (3) pituitary extract injected 
subcutaneously, 1 dram in tlie evening, 1 in the morning, and 2 at noon, (4) 
pilocarpin hydrochlorid 2 grains and physostigmin benzoate 0.5 grain hypo- 
dernilcally thrice daily, (5) aloes, 1 oz. in water in the evening for two cows, 
C drams in the evening in the case of the third cow, ^nd (6) magnesium sul- 
phate 8 ozs. and nux vomica 1.5 drams in the evening. Treatments were 
apparently begun after the evening milking, with the milk records of the experi- 
mental periods starting the next morning The average records of the three 
cows show no increased milk yields following any of the treatments, and 
<‘xcept for treatment (6) no decrease greater than 0.2 lb. per day. Some 
modifications of the fat percentages were noted, but none resulted in significant 
changes in amount of the fat except perhaps the reduction following pituitrln 
extract of 0.21, 0.16, and 0.1 lb., respectively, in the daily butter-fat yields of 
the three animals. 

These experiments were made at the Iowa Experiment Station. 

Influence of environment and breeding in increasing dairy production, II, 
A. 0, McCandltspi, L. S. Gillette, and H. H. Kildee (loita Sta. Bui, 188 (1919), 
pp, 6J-88, flys, 21 ). — This is a second edition of Bulletin 165 (E. S. R., 35, p. 
570), revised to cover all lactation records completed by August 3, 1918, Includ- 
ing some records of second generation grades. It thus summarizes the first 11 
years of iui experiment In the systematic grading uf) of unimproved dairy stock 
under conditions wlu're pn‘clse records could be kept. Essentially all the data 
in the earlier publication are given except the results of digestion trials. In 
the tabular material in the body of the bulletin the milk and the fat records are 
now corn'cted for age so as to permit a more precise comparison of daughters 
and dams. The corrections jn*e based on the conclusion, drawn from a study of 
the records of 10,000 cows, that on an average a heifer as a yearling i.s capable 
of producing 70 per cent, as a 2-year-old 80 per cent, as a 3-year-old 85 per cent, 
and as a 4-year-old 95 per cent of her mature yield of milk and butter fat. In 
an appendix the uncorrected figures for each lactation are published. 

The 7 coTvs brought from Arkansas as mature animals have completed 30 
lactations, the 7 of Arkansas stock developed in Iowa 28 lactations, 4 half-blood 
Holstelns 17 lactations, 3 half-blood Jerseys 7 lactations, 6 half-blood Guern- 
seys 16 lactations, and 5 second generation heifers 6 lactations. 

The change in methods of treating the data necessitated no modifications in 
tliG conclusions to be drawn from them. The second generation grades aver- 
aged better than their dams and grand-dams in yield, persistency, and economy 
of production. It is noted that the daughters of one of the pure-bred Guernsey 
hulls showed no substantial increase over their dams’ records, while heifers 
sired by another Guernsey bull showed a 85 per cent increase. Among the first 
generation grades were two full sisters; one averaged 37 per cent more and 
the other 23 i>er cent less butter fat than the dam. 

dairying in northwestern Arkansas, N, Raddeb {Hoard*8 Dairyman, 57 
(1919) f No, 23, pp. 1139, 1160, fiffs, 3 ). — ^This is an account of improvement in 
dairying in the Ozark region since the northwestern counties of Arkansas be- 
came tick-free in September, 1917. A large number of dairy cows have been 
purchased in Wisconsin and other northern states. In one county where the 
banks could not extend the necessary credit to the farmers under the Federal 
Reserve Act owing to tlie short-time provision, the county agent arranged with 
Wisconsin farmers to furnish 250 cattle on three years’ credit. It Is stated that 
a large number of silos are being constructed, 
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Harkettag problemB of the milk producer, L. M. Davib {Milk Dealer^ 7 
(1918), No, 11, pp. 10^15). — ^This is a general discussion which includes a state- 
ment concerning the daily news service on dairy products inaugurated by the 
Ilureau of Markets of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and an outline of 
the dlUerent types of producers* organizations. 

Field surveys and dairy marketing investigations, L. M. Davis (Jour, 
Uairij 1 (1918)^ N(^ 6, pp, 517-526), — ^This paper was presented at the 
Dairy Marketing Conference at Columbus, Ohio, on October 23, 1917, and gives 
an outline of the plans of the Bureau of Markets of the IT. S. DepartnicMit of 
Agriculture in the held of dairy marketing studios. The terminological distinc- 
tion, adopted for convenience, between a ** survey ” of production and an “ in- 
vestigation ** of distribution is noted. 

Dairy marketing survey in Colorado, J. A. TIattt (Colo. Af/r, Col, Ext, Herv, 
If ill,, 1, ser,, No, 151-A (1919), pp, 5^, 77 K — Tliis survey is Ihe result of co- 

operation between the office of the State Dairy Commissioner of Colorado and 
the Bureau of Markets of the U, S. l>epurtinerd. of Agriculture, and preseius a 
considerable amount of statistical material, much of it in grar)hical form, drawn 
from census rejwrts, Department of Agriculture estimates, reports of the State 
Dairy (kmimlssloner, etc. The natural conditions limiting dairy farming in 
(Colorado are pointed out. The number of dairy cows has not increased as rap- 
idly as the pcjpulation. 

Crefimery butter is the most important dairy product, with farm butter next. 
Over 300 cream-receiving stations are operated, mostly in the dry farming ai eas. 
There are frequently two or more in tlto same town, each with too small a vol- 
mne of business to give the best price to producers. In 1017 the direct shipper 
rec(*ived a net return of about 2.5 cts. more per pound for butter fat than the 
producer selling at a cream station. Some advantageously situated local cream- 
eries were able to pay 4.8 cts. above the average price received at cream 
stations. 

Comparatively few sections of the State are able to supply sufficient whole 
milk to make cheese factories or milk condenseries profitable. In 1917 there 
were 13 of tlie former and 4 of the latter in operation. 

Iter)ort is also made on the supply and distribution of market milk in Denver, 
Pueblo, and other cities. 

A survey of the dairy marketing conditions and methods in New Hamp- 
shire, L. M. Davis (N, H. Col, Ext, But. 8 (7.977), pp. Ji5, fiys. 8).— This survey 
of the production of market milk and butter in New Hampsliire was conducted 
by the Bureau of Markets of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in collabora- 
tion with the extension service of the New Hampshire College, and deals mostly 
with the steady decline which has characterized the State’s dairy industry for 
a long r)eriod of time. The number of dairy cows decreased 20.6 per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1016, while census reports indicate a still greater decrease in 
production. The creamery business has also been set back, the active cream- 
eries in 1917 totaling about half the number In operation in 1888. 

Aside from the usual conditions making dairying unprofitable, high feed cost, 
scarcity of labor, and low milk prices, certain conditions of more local applica- 
tion were noted, including (1) extent of the summer boarder trade, which en- 
couraged summer rather than winter dairying and resulted in little attention 
to herd Improvement, and, coincidentally, (2) the widespread use of bulls of 
the beef breeds so as to secure the most profit from veal; (8) the more recent 
development of city markets for whole milk, which has made rearing of dairy 
stock less easy and decreased the volume of business of the creameries ; (4) the 
tranfix>rtation monopoly afforded by the leased-car system, which made almost 
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l>n)lUl>Jtive the direct shipment of milk and sweet cream to city consumers by 
organizations of producers operating their own plants; and (5) the lack of 
uniform schedules of milk prices. The leased-car system was abolished October 
1, 1916, by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Among the measures advocated for improving the industry are greater coopera- 
tion among the farmers and the making of definite contracts with distributors 
for milk in amounts needed for citjt trade, the surplys being kept on the farm 
and made into dairy butter and cheese, both of which are readily marketable. 

Country milk stations, functions, organization, operation, construction, 
and equipment, W. A. Stocking, W. E. Aybes, II. O. Potts, and H. F. Meyer 
(N. Y. State Col. Agr., Cornell Ext. Bui.* SO (1918), pp. S2, pin. 9, ftg. i) This 
publication, preimred in collaboration with the Bureau of Markets of the IT. S. 
Department of Agriculture, gives suggestions as to the organization of cooper- 
ative milk stations, with a form of preliminary agi’eement among the organ- 
izers, sample by-laws and lease; general directions for construction and equip- 
ment ; and floor plans and equipment tables for the following types of plants : 
(1) Cooling and canning station, (2) cream shipping station with equipment 
for making cottage cheese, (3) milk station with pasteurizer and churn, (4) 
gravity system plant for cream shipping or butter making (2 plans), (5) milk 
pasteurizing and bottling plant with equipment for butter and cheese making 
on tJie upper floor, (6) whole milk Cheddar cheese factory, and (7) butter and 
cheese factory. 

[Reports of the] committee on the production and distribution of milk, 
W, Astor et An. {[lUh Agr, and Fisheries, London}, lateHm Kpt, Committee 
Prod, and Distrih, Milk, 1 {(9X7), pp, 6, pi, 1 ; 2 {1917), pp, 8; S {1918), pp, SO). — 
These three reports constitute a synopsis of the war-time problems of the dniry 
industry in Great Britain and the emergency meaKure.s deemetl necessary. 
Among the topics discussed arc the distribution of labor and feeding stulTs 
to dairy herds, reduction of waste in transportation and storage, (lisr)osal of 
.surplus summer milk, encouragement of winter dairying, milk reserves for in- 
fant feeding, pasteurization, the proper relation between prices of retail milk 
and prices of other products, new feeding methods, calf rearing, and estab- 
lishment of country milk depots. At the end of the first report are charts 
sliowlng the changes in the retail price of dairy products and of feeding stuffs 
from January, 1915, to April, 1917. There is a series of appendixes to the third 
report giving subcommittee reports on (1) milch goats, recommending their 
use, (2) producers’ prices for milk during the winter 1918-19, (3) the commer- 
cial practice of pasteurization in England with the results of special bacterio- 
logical studies, and (4) soiling crops for dairy cow.s. 

VETEEIHAEY MEDICINE. 

Practical bacteriology, blood work, and animal parasitology, B. R. Stitt 
( Philadelphia : P, Blakiston^s Son d Co., 1918, 5. ed., rev. and enl., pp. d-f-ZF+ 
pi. 1, figs. 144 )’ — The fifth edition of this manual previously noted (B. 
S. R., 36, p. 674), contains new material in the sections on immunity and dis- 
infectants and insecticides, a new chapter dealing with the medical Importance 
of poisonous arthropods and fishes, and a table giving data as to the most im- 
portant communicable diseases based upon the report of a committee of the 
American Public Health Association. A number of the Illustrations have been 
replacetl by new ones. 

Anaphylaxis in veterinary praotioe, H. P. Hoskins {Vet, Alunmt Quart, 
(Ohio State Un/iv,}, 7 {1919), No, 1, pp. 258-2f64 ), — This paper gives a general 
discussion of the phenomenon of anaphylaxis, particularly as it concerns the 
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veterinarian In the use of serums for the control arid treatment of various in* 
fectious diseases of animals. A description is f?iven of anaphylactic symptoms 
In bovines, horses, dogs, sheep, hogs, rabbits, guinea pigs, and man. 

Anaphylaxis, ltdssiA (Ztachr, Immunitataf, u. lij.vpt. Thcr., /, Orig,, 26 
{1911), No, 6, pp. 589^61), — The phenoiuenon of anaphylaxis is explained as 
follows; The parenteral digestion of protein brings about a physico-chemical 
alteration of the blood p^ith increased viscosity. This causes an irritation to 
the vaso-motor centers, which in turn results in an increase in the carbon dioxid 
in the blood resulting in carbon dioxid poisoning or anaphylactic shock. 

Isoanaphylactic poisoning caused by certain immunizing sera, M. Cakpano 
(CUn. Vet. IMilan], Rasa. Pol. Sanit* e Ig., 4t (JOIS), No. 10, pp. m-S74; abs. 
in Intemat, Inst, Agr. IRome], Intemat, Rev, Sn, and Pract, Agr,, 9 {1918), 
No, 11, pp, 1SS7, 1S38), — The author describes i>]ienomena of special hypersen- 
sitiveness to speoflc immunizing sera In the following cases ; 

(1) A horse inoculated with a culture of streptoco(‘cl and live days later 
with polyvalent antistreptococcic serum showed symptoms similar to anaphy- 
laxis. The condition could not be considered a state of true anaphylaxis on 
account of the predisfwsiiig causes and the absence of the subsequent phenom- 
enon of antianaphylaxis. 

(2) In many cattle Injected in the jugular vein with from 80 to 100 cc. of 
homologous antlrlnderp€‘st serum, severe poisoning often followed by sudden 
death occurred. This could not be attributed to the phenol contained in the 
serum, the action of suspended albumin, or air bubbles. This phenomenon was 
n(»t observed in subcutaneous inoculations. 

(3) In horses sutTerlng from Afrh'aii horse sickness the injection of a 
homologous serum Into the jugular vein has often produced pow^erful hemolysis. 

The author discusses various hypotheses which have been advanced to ex- 
plain the origin of this phenomenon, to which he gives the name anaphylactoid 
poisoning. He states in conclusion that, since in some infections a certain 
number of predisposed subjects show a particular hyperserisitivencss to intra- 
venous injections of immunizing sera, such serotherapy in spite of its efficacy 
is not free from disadvantages and dangers. 

Studies in ananaphylaxis (antianaphylaxis), O. Thomskn {Ztschr. Immvtii- 
tatsf, u, Expt, Ther., I, Orig,, 26 {1917), No. 3, pp, 213-257, figs. 5) —An exten- 
sive study is reported of the phenomenon of anti- or ananaphylaxis as observed 
in guinea pigs sensitized with horse serum injected subcutaneously and sub- 
sequently reinjected with the serum intravenously. 

It was found that animals sensitized on the same day and with the same 
dose behaved similarly in respect to sensitization. Through calculation of the 
minimal lethal dose of such groups of animals the degree of anaphylaxis could 
be determined quantitatively. Sensitizing doses of 0.004 cc. acted more quickly 
than doses of 0,1 cc. The degree of sensitization was not intluenced by the size 
of the dose, but rose quickly to a maximum and then decreased very gradually. 
Very young animals produced stronger antibodies than animals a few months 
old. 

Ananaphylaxis Is considered by the author to be due to three causes of the 
following relative importance: (1) Consumption or destruction of the anaphy- 
lactic antibody following the desensitizing antigen Injection. This destruction 
manifests Itself clinically quite differently, depending upon the strength of the 
existing sensitization as well as the strength of the desensitizing dose. (2) 
Prevention of the reaction betwr<*en antigen and antibody. This is illustrated 
by the action of peptones, narcotics, etc., which act through lowering the re- 
action velocity between antigen and antibody. This influence has been showm 
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to be greater in weakly sensitized than In strongly sensitized animals* (3) A 
lowered sensitiveness to the anaphylactic poison. This is considered the least 
important factor. 

Selection hypothesis.— Attempt at a uniform explanation of immunity, 
tissue immunity, and immunity phenomena, L. von Liebekmann (Biochem. 
ZUchr,, 91 (1918) t No. i-S", pp. ahs. in Intemat. Centbl, Oesam. Tuber- 

kulose Forsch., 12 (1918), No. 7, pp. 186, 187). — The a^ithor discusses the various 
phenomena of immunity according to the following hypothesis : 

In ihe struggle between virus and cells, the weaker cells perish and the 
stronger maintain themselves and by means of increased resistance establish a 
relative immunity. As proof, the Incre&se in virulence of pathogenic organ- 
isms in repeated animal passage is cited. The degi*ee of immunity will, there- 
fore, depend upon the proportion of slightly resistant and very resistant tissue 
cells, and must be higher after severe illnesses, such as typhus, cholera, and 
smallpox, in which more nonresistaut cells are destroyed than after protective 
inoculation in which only a few such cells are destroyed. The destroyed tissue 
cells, which include cell protoplasm and the products of reaction between it and 
the virus, are absorbed by the blood. In this colloidal solution the antibodies 
can exert a similar Influence on the virus as during the struggle in the tissues. 
The antibodies must be specific for each antigen. 

Anaphylaxis is a continuation of the immunization process. The antibodies 
are decomposed with the formation of poisonous substances which are set free 
on the reinjection of antigens of strong affinity. Allergy is produced when a 
rather weak virus attacks the cells only superficially without destroying them, 
but results in an irritation which manifests itself principally on a reinjection. 
In cutaneous reactions, local hyperemia originates through the liberation of 
poisonous decomposition products of the antigen injected first. 

In conclusion several references to the literature on the subject are given, 
with exi)lanatory remarks as to the theories involved in the citations. 

Anti-infectious immunity: Presence of specific substances in the leucocytes 
of Immunized animals, A. Bachmann {Rev, Zoo{6c., 6 {1919), No. 66, pp. 40Jh 
— The author discusses various theories which have been advanced in ex- 
planation of Immunity, and describes a series of experiments which tend to 
.show the presence of a special substance in the leucocytes of immunized animals 
which renders these leucocytes better fitted than others to contend with in- 
fections and consequently to produce a state of immunity. 

Destructive hyperimmunity, A. Vebnes {Compt. Rend. Soo, Biol. IParis), 
82 {1919), No. S, pp. 118, 119). — ^Attention is called to a phenomenon sometimes 
observed in rabbits vaccinated progressively against sheep corpuscles. If too 
large a quantity of erythrocytes is injected into a rabbit whose blood has become 
strongly hemolytic, paralysis, often fatal, occurs in a few minutes. This is 
thought to be due to the animal’s having acquired the power of destroying too 
rapidly the foreign blood corpuscles. The name “ destructive hyperimmunlty ” 
has been given to this phenomenon, the degree of which is apparently governed 
by the weight of the rabbit and the dose of injected coipuscles. 

Quantitative investigation of the influence of complement upon precipi- 
tates, H. Lampl and K. Landsteineb {Ztschr. Immunitdtsf, u. Expt. Ther., I, 
Grip., 26 {1917), No. 3, pp. 193->198). — ^To determine whether complement Is able 
to digest specific precipitates, such precipitates were weighed before and after 
treatment with active and with Inactive serum. No change in weight sufficient 
to indicate a digestive action of the complement was observed. 

Preservation of complement, A. D. BoNOHtoz {Compt. Rend. Soo. Biol. 
[Paris], $2 (1919), No, 6, pp* For preservation of complement the 
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author recommends the addition of an excess of pure neutral sodium fluorid 
to the serum. When the complement is to be used, one volume of the serum 
saturated with fluorid is added to five volumes of distilled water. The titration 
of the complement is recommended, as after five days, during which the initial 
complementary power remains fixed, there is said to be a gradual diminution 
of complementary j)ower. 

Guinea pig serum, J.IFreund {Biochem. ZUchr., 86* {1918), No. 5-6, pp. 421- 
425). — ^The physical constants and chemical composition of guinea pig serum 
are reported. It is pointed out that the serum differs from other sera only in 
a somewhat higher water and lowers protein content. 

The course of bacteriolysis produced by serum and by extract of leucocytes, 
A. Pettebsson {Ztschr. Immunitdlsf. u. Expt, Ther,, I, Grig., 26 {1911), No. 4, 
pp. 305-324* figs. 2). — Observations are reported of the velocity of bacterioly.sis 
as influenced by the organism Involved and by the bacteriolytic agent (serum 
or leucocytic extract). 

The velocity of bacteriolysis was found to be proportional to the number of 
the hact<'ria present, whether the bacteriolytic agent be serum or leucocytes. 
Toward the end of the bacteriolysis the velocity decreases, since tlien only the 
more resistant bacteria are present. Bacteriolysis varies with the nature of 
the bacteria, and, in the case of the same organism, with the nature of the bac- 
tericidal agent, as shown by the fact tliat the lysis of Bacillus anlhrada takes 
place rapidly in dog or horse serum and very slowly in leucocytic extracts, 
while pneumococci are digested rapidly by a saline solution of leucocytes and 
slowly by ascitic bouillon. 

On the acceleration of phagocytosis in the citrated blood and citrated blood 
plasma, M. C)tani {Kitasato Arch. Expt. Med. {Tokgo'\, 2 {1918), No. 2, pp. I 4 I- 
218). — An extensive investigation of the influence of citrates on the phagocytosis 
of the blood, both in normal and in specially Immunized animals, is reported 
from which the following results were obtained : 

Phagocytosis wa^^ greater in tuberculous than in normal blood containing 
sodium citrate, lu some cases blood of apparently normal persons showed 
remarkable phagocytosis and was later found to be infected with tubercle bacilli. 
The opsonic index in the same cases showed no difference between normal and 
tuberculous blood. Invigoration of phagocytosis was also observed in citrated 
rabbit’s blood immunized with tubercle bacilli and In human dysentery blood 
with dysentery bacilli, but no activation of phagocytosis was observed in mix- 
tures of normal blood with other organisms. 

The author c’onsiders that the phagocytic substance found in citrated 
blood plasma must be Investigated further before its identity can he established, 
but that doubtless phagocytosis in citrated plasma is also aided by the known 
immune substances, opsonin and tropin. The citrated blood test Is thought to 
be a specific reaction which has an important diagnostic value, 

A lecture on the lessons of the war and on some new prospects in the field 
of therapeutic immunization, A. E. Weight {Lancet {London^, 1919, /, No. 
13, pp. 439-501, figs. 11). — In this lecture, delivered before the Royal Society 
of Medicine (England), the natural defenses of the body against infections, 
particularly the antitryptlc power of blood and the leucocytes, are discussed 
and experiments described which confirm the views expressed. A method (»f 
“ immuno-transfusion ** for the treatment of septic wounds is described. This 
consists in allowing the blood from a donor to digest a given amount of the 
infecting microorganisms, after which the treated blood is injected into the 
patient. 

180002^-^19 1 
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Specific serotherapy of wounds and pyogenic infections, A. Guiu.aume and 
G. Bittner O^n, M6d. V^t., 28 (1919), No, 827, pp. 11S->1S6) .--The authors 
have supplemented their earlier report of the use of polyvalent serum for the 
treatment of wounds (B. S. R., 37, p. 477) by a new series of observations of the 
success of this treatment with wounds of all kinds and cases of general pyo- 
genic infections in horses, dogs, etc. The results obtained confirm the earlier 
conclusions as to the value of the treatment. 

Some observations on the use of boric acid as a disinfectant, F. W. Tanner 
and R. S. Funk (Amer, Jour. Phann., 91 {1919, No, Jt, pp, 206-210 ). — The effi- 
ciency of boric acid as a disinfectant wue tested by inoculating media con- 
taining different amounts of the boric acid with various organisms, incubating, 
and comparing the growth obtained with controls containing no boric acid. 
The silk-thread method was also used. 

The results indicate that boric acid possesses very little if any germicidal 
action, and that any inhibitory power possessed by it is not constant. The 
authors conclude that the use of this reagent in those cases where disinfection 
is absolutely essential should be discontinued. 

Flavin and brilliant green, powerful antiseptics with low toxicity to the 
tissues: Their use in the treatment of infected wounds, C. H. Browning, R. 
Gulbbansen, E. L. Kennaway, and L. H. D. Thornton {Brit. Mod. Jour., No. 
2925 {1917), pp, 73-78 ), — ^As the result of a study of the bactericidal power of 
various antiseptics in the presence of st^rum, flavin, a substance belonging to 
the acridin group, is recommended as possessing extremely powerful bac- 
tericidal and antiseptic properties which, unlike those of the other antiseptics 
used, are enhanced rather than diminished by admixture with scrum. It is 
said to be less detrimental to the process of phagocytosis and less harmful to 
the tissues than the other antiseptics tested, and consequently can be em- 
ployed in higher concentrations without damaging the tissues or interfering 
with the natural defensive mechanisms. Brilliant green was found to posse.ss 
similar properties to a less degree. 

The antiseptic properties of acrifiavia and profiavin, and brilliant green; 
with special reference to suitability for wound therapy, Cl H. Browning, 
R, Gui-bransen, and L. H. D. Thornton {BHt. Med, Jour., No. 2950 {t9f7), pp. 
70-75, figs. 4)* — Certain features of these antiseptics are discussKMi in greater 
detail than In the above article, and the essential differen<*es between the 
action of the flavins and brilliant green are pointed out. 

Both flavin and brilliant green are antiseptics which exert a slowly pro- 
gressive bactericidal action. The flavin compounds (acriflavin and proflavIn) 
are enhanced in their bactericidal action by the presence of serum, while 
brilliant green, in common with most other antiseptics, is reduced in Us 
activity by serum. For this reason brilliant green should be applied by re- 
peated irrigation and flavin by means of gauze packing. 

The testing of antiseptics in relation to their use in wound treatment, 
C. H. Browning and R. Gulbbansen {Jour. Hyg. {Cambridge), 18 {1919), No. 
1, pp, $3-4 ^). — ^Thls article deals with a number of points which have been 
raised relative to the action of the flavins and brilliant green on bacteria as 
noted above. The choice of a medium for testing antiseptics and the methods 
of testing antiseptic potency are discussed, and further experiments are re- 
ported on the variations in reMstance of different organisms to flavins in a 
serum medium. 

Serum is considered the most rational medium for testing antiseptic action, 
as serous exudate constitutes practically the diluent to which an antiseptic is 
exposed in wounda Bacteriostatic action (or. Inhibition of bacterial activity) 
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is considered of greater value In an antiseptic than toxic action or rapid de- 
struction of the bacteria. 

*‘It Is not essential that the chemical agent should by itself actually kill 
the organisms. Highly successful results can be obtained by a cooperation 
of the antiseptic and the tissues, so that tfie pathogenic action of the organ- 
isms is restrained. The flavins, in virtue of their low toxicity to mammalian 
tissues and their high bacteriostatic power, are therefore specially suited to 
act as local therapeutic agents. In addition, the fact that they are not ncu- 
tralixed by admixture with serum enables tliem to be applied clinically by a 
relatively simple method which does^ not necessitate frequent renewal.” 

The bactericidal value of the new disinfectant Victoria F. de Gaspebi 
(Arch. Sci. Med. Vet. [Twrin], 16 (1918) No. 7-12, pp. 51-102)., — ^An investiga- 
tion is reported of the antiseptic action of a new disinfectant “ Victoria” on 
anthrax spores, Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. Bacillus paratyphosus B, and 
B. pyocyanctis. ** Victoria ” Is essentially a soap solution containing 9 per cent 
of formalin, corresponding to 3.6 per cent of formaldehyde. Tlireo forms arc 
on the market in Italy for personal, domestic, and veterinary use. The first 
two, which differ only in quality of the castor oil used for suponilicatiou, con- 
tain a small amount of alcohol and odorous essences, wJille the third contains 
In addition some phenol. 

As a result of tlie reported tests the conclusion is drawn that these pre])ara* 
tions, while not destroying spores completely, can be used to advantage in the 
prophylaxis of the majority of tlie common infective and contagious diseases of 
animals. It is recommended that the disinfectant be applied in as concentrated 
a solution as possible and in amounts In excess of the material to be dis- 
infe<*ted. 

The local use of antianthrax serum in treatment of anthrax, J. 0. Began 
(Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 72 (1919), No. 2Jf, pp. 1724, 1725). — A report is given 
of the successful treatment of anthrax (human) by the injection of anti- 
anthrax scrum locally around the lesion. The injection of from 10 to ir> cc. ot 
the serum was made very slowly with an antitoxin needle and syringe, the net'dlc 
being introduced in three places in the tissue just outside the margin of the 
lesion. The serum was administered once daily till the local process was con- 
trolled. It is considered that two or three injections will usually suffice, but 
that the local rnea.sures must be accompanied by suitable general treatment 
such as intramuscular or intravenous injections of the serum. The local treat- 
ment to he successful must anticipate the onset of anthrax septicemia. 

The special advantages of this method of local treatment over tlio customary 
measures of excision, cauterization, etc., are said to be the absence of excessive 
scar formation and of toxic and poisonous symptoms. 

Studies on the nature of the antibodies in glanders, ^V. Buiiow (Arch. 
Wiss. u. Prakt. Tierheilk., 44 (1918), Sup., pp. 4 ^ 4 - 4 '^^)- — A. brief report is given 
of studies with active glanders serum, from which the conclusion Is drawn that 
the antibody or “interfering substance” in the serum is of the nature of a 
soluble euglobulin, insoluble In ether and alcohol and completely destroyed by 
heating for 20 minutes at 70® C. 

Glanders; reinfection and etiology, SchOtz (Arch. Wiss. u. Prakt. Tier- 
heilk., 44 (1918), No. S-4 j PP» 115-126). — ^This Is a theoretical discussion of the 
subject on the basis of observations of the differences between Russian and 
German horses in the susceptibility to glanders and the course taken by th(' 
disease. Special attention is given to the so-called latent form of the disease, 
the course of which is compared with malaria in man. The question Is raised 
as to the possibility of immunizing horses during this latent period in a similar 
manner to methods now in use for acquiring immunity to malaria. 
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The diffusibility of rabic virus, P. Remlinqer (Ann, Inst. Pasteur., SS 
(1919), No. 1, pp. 28-r)2 ), — ^Experiments are reported showing that rabic virus 
is capable of dlffasing from the head of a dog or rabbit Into physiological salt 
solution or glycerin, and subsequently into a new head, kidney, or liver im- 
mersed in the liquid. The author "discusses the bearing of this phenomenon on 
I he nature of rabic virus, and proposes the theory that lilteriible viruses occupy 
an intermediate position between the visible microorganisms and the colloids, 
diastases, or toxins. The lessened virulence of rabic virus on passage through 
a filter of very fine pores is due, acording to the theory proi)osed, to a change 
into the finer colloidal form. * 

A new immunity reaction in experimental trypanosome infection; the 
blood platelet test, H. Rieckenbbbg (Ztschr, Immunitdtsf. u. Expt. Thar., /, 
Orig., 2G (1917), No. 1, pp. 53-^4 ). — If blood from a rat infected with experi- 
mental trypanosomiasis is mixed with citrate bouillon before coagulation, and 
this mixture Is inoculated with trypanosomes from the original cultures, the 
trypanosomes in a few minutes become covered with a thick conglomeration 
of blood platelets so that their movement is almost entirely Impeded. The reac- 
tion is said to be specific, and to be given in all cases in which an immunity 
to trypanosomes has been established. 

Further experiments on the influence of protein intoxication on tubercu- 
lous infection in guinea pigs, A. K. Kuause and H. S. Wilus (Amcr. Rev. 
Tuberculosis, 3 (1919), No. 3. pp. 153-165 ). — In continuation of work juiniously 
noted (E. S. It., 35, p. 883), further studies are reported in a controlled Inves- 
tigation of the influence of protein hypersensitiveness and intoxication upon 
tuberculous infection. 

The results obtained indicate that frequent injections of i)rotein over a long 
period of time render an animal abnormally susceptible to tuberculous infeo 
tion, but that repeated injections of protein or repeated anaphylactic shock 
after tuberculous infection is established do not appreciably Influence tlie 
course of the infection. Intensive and frequently repeated applications of 
tuberculo-protein fail to produce a state of cutaneous hypersensitiveness In 
animals in which no tubercles are present, and have no effect on the cutaneous 
hypersensitiveness in animals in which tuberculous infection has been estab- 
lished. 

The complement fixation reaction as applied to tuberculosis, P. A. Lewis 
(Amer. Rev. Tuberculosis, S (1919), No. 3, pp. 129-152; abs. in Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 72 (1919), No. 23, p. 1700 ). — ^Thls paper reports an application of quan- 
titative methods to the study of the reaction of complement deviation in 
tuberculosis. 

The results confirm the observations of 'Others that certain tuberculous 
individuals give strong deviation reactions while others do not, and that cer- 
tain apparently normal individuals also give strong reactions. The author 
concludes that, while continuous applications of the reaction throughout the 
course of the disease may in the future develop Importance, at present ** the 
numerical relations are such as to make It unsafe to apply the complement 
deviation reaction to the diagnosis of tuberculosis except as a matter of the 
most limited confirmatory interest.” 

Certain Inherent defects in the method of performing the test for comple- 
ment deviation are said to have been remedied to a considerable extent by 
increasing the time of the primary Incubation to four hours and by employing 
several quantities of either complement or antigen simultaneously. It has 
been found that the extractive antigens of the tubercle bacillus so far examined 
contain as a prominent feature of their make-up, alcohol-soluble, thermostable 
substances. 
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The detection of tuberculous meat by means of the precipitin reaction, 
L. Granucci (Clin, Vet, Ram. Pol. Sanit. e Ig., 41 (1919) ^ No. 15^ pp, 

S77S8S). — ^The precipitin reaction was found to be of no value in testing beef 
for the presence of tubercular Infection. 

Passive anaphylaxis for the detection of tuberculous meat, L. Obanucci 
(Clin. Vet. IMiUin], Rasa. Pol. Hanit. e Jg., 4^ (1919), No. 4* PP* 115-126). — ^Evi- 
dence is given indicating that muscular plasma of tuberculous cattle when 
injected into rabbits produces a state of hypersensitiveness by means of which 
passive anaphylaxis is caused on the subsequent injection of tuberculin. The 
reaction may be considered to be specific in that control rabbits inoculated 
with Ihe plasma from the flesh of tifealthy animals do not show true anaphy- 
laxis. The anaphylactic state may be conferred upon other normal rabbits but 
in an attenuated form. 

The author is of the opinion that the anaphylaxis test will be of considerable 
value to meat inspectors. 

Oak- leaf poisoning of domestic animals, C. D. Marsh, A. B. Clawson, and 
IT. Marsh (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 767 (1919), pp. 36, figs. 19). — This is a report 
of investigations conducted with cattle at Salina, Utah, during the summers of 
1915-1918 in which the scrub oak of Utah (Quercus gambellii) was fed, and 
at Monahans, Tex., from March 20 to May 20, 1917, in which “ shinnery oak 
(Q. havardi) was fed, A preliminary account has previously been noted (E. 
S. R., 39. p. 386). 

It was found that continuous feeding on oak leaves may produce sickness 
which sometimes will have a fatal termination. “ The specially marked symp- 
toms are constipatfon, feces containing mucus and blood, emaciation, and edema. 
A diet composed exclusively of oak leaves does not form a sufTiciently nutritious 
diet to permit normal gains in weight. Oak leaves with a small quantity of 
other feed may provide a maintenance ration. It has been found experi- 
mentally that as small a quantity of alfalfa hay as 3 lbs. will supplement the 
oak for this purpose. Oak leaves may produce injurious effects at any season. 
Most of the cases, however, occur in the spring, because on the range at that 
time there is a scarcity of other forage and the young oak leaves are attractive. 
While cattle later in the season may eat largely of oak, more or less other 
forage is available and no harmful results are experienced. The * summer- 
sickness ’ of the Utah ranges is identical with so-called oak brush ix>isonlng.’* 

The Investigations have shown that during the summer and fall the oak- 
brush ranges of Utah can be used for grazing, not only with no harm to 
cattle but with positive benefit. The admission of cattle to oak-brush ranges 
before the grass has been started, however, practically compels the cattle to 
eat oak, as that is the only forage available. On the shinnery ranges, as on 
the oak ranges in Utah, the danger to cattle is from an exclusive diet of oak. 
These ranges can be used without loss, provided a comparatively small quantity 
of other feed is available. 

Studies in abortion disease, H. R. Seddon (Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther,, 
32 (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-^4* 71). — ^A detailed study is reported of the re- 

liability of the agglutination test for contagious abortion, as determined by the 
results of its application to a large herd of cattle in which a number of abor- 
tions had occurred previously and during the time of the Investigation. As 
far as possible the agglutination tit re of each sample of serum was determined, 
milk testings (by inoculation of guinea pigs) were made, and aborted fetuses, 
membranes, and vaginal discharges were examined. In interpreting the re- 
sults of the agglutination test* the reaction was considered positive when 
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agglutination was obtained with any quantity of serum not exceeding 0.01 cc. 
Tlie reliability of the test as based on this standard was as follows : 

All but two of the animals which had shown clinical signs of the disease 
gave a positive reaction. The organism was found only in animals giving a 
positive test. With one exception, all animals experimentally Infected with 
cultures of BiwiUus abortus subsequently gave positive tests. In all agglutina- 
tion tests made of guinea pigs which had become infected by Inoculation 
with cow’s milk and from which B, abortus had been cultured, a positive 
reaction was obtained. Conversely, guinea pigs which failed to become In- 
fected did not give a positive agglutination test. 

A detailed history illustrated by charts is given of the course of abortion 
disease in the herd under investigation, with interpretation of results. In 
conclusion, the author states that in the light of recent knowledge the problem 
of abortion disease may be summarized as follows: 

When a iionpregnant animal becomes infected, the organism gains a lodg- 
ment In the mammary gland. In an infected pregnant animal, the organism is 
present in both mammary gland and uterus. After abortion tlie uterus quickly be- 
comes free from abortion bacilli, but infection persists in the mammary gland 
and provides the source of the abortion bacilli present in the uterus at a future 
pregnancy. 

A cerhiln percentage (10 per cent of the oases reported) become infected 
only in the uterus and may recover from that infection. Bulls may act as 
mechanical carriers of Infection, or may become yifected In the testes or 
epididymis and eliminate organisms along with the seminal fluid. Animals 
may give a negative agglutination test till a few weeks before abortion. These 
conclusions are in agreement with those of Schroeder and Cotton previously 
noted (E. S. R., 36, p. 8Sl). 

Contagious abortion of cattle: A bibliography (Vet Rev,^ S (iPIP), No. 2, pp. 
This bibliography of 225 titles covers the literature on contagious 
abortion of cattle since 1895, with a few references to earlier literature. 

Treatment of contagious lymphangitis in horses by pyotherapy, Belust 
(Bui. ^oc. Cent. M^d. YH., 95 (1919), No. 4, pp. 75-^93).— This Is a report of 
observations of 114 cases of cryptococcic (epizootic) and 247 cases of bacillary 
(ulcerous) lymphangitis treated by pyotherapy, which strengthens the author’s 
opinion that pyotherapy is the only rational method for the treatment of con- 
tagious lymphangitis. A new method of sterilizing the pus for the preparation 
of the pyovaccine is recommended, in which a solution of 1 part idoin and 4 
parts potassium lodid In 1,090 cc. of distilled water is employed In place of 
the ether previously recommended (E. S. R., 38, p. 587). 

The poultr 3 rman's parasite problem, W. C. Thompson (New Jersey Stas,, 
IHnts to Poult rpmtn, 7 (1919), No. 8, pp. 4 ). — ^A brief account is given of the 
common ectoparasites of poultry and means for their control. 

EXTEAL ECOEOlflICS. 

How these farmers succeeded, edited by J. R, McMahon (New York: Henry 
Holt d Co., 1919, pp. vni+261, pis. $0 ), — This book Is a collection of articles 
published in a “Best Parmer” series in the Country Gentleman, describing 16 
successful farms in the United States. 

Farm products and cost accounting, H. J. Davenport {Jouf^ PoUt, Boon., 
27 (1919), No. 5, pp. 334-331).— The argument proncqiting this analysis is that 
the high price fixed for wheat becomes a contribution to the cost of the alter- 
native products of farmiug and limits the snppiy of them. „Thls analysis, 
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when applied to the price of milk In the city, is said to show the Inconsistency 
of efforts to arbitrate the supply, price, and consumption of it. It Is argued 
that the farmer must be remunerated for the economic costs of this alternative 
product, and also that a system of regulating the monopoly or of high license 
of the sale of milk In the city might afford relief from the point of view of the 
consumer, 

Farm credit in Wisconsin, H. C« Tayloe {Hoard’s Dairyman, 67 (1919), No. 
78, pp. 90&-008). — ^This* address before the American Farm Management Asso- 
ciation on January 10, 1919, deals with mortgage and personal credit in Wis- 
consin, and comjmres upper Wisconsin and the southern section of the State in 
this respect. The former is characterized as a deficit credit area where bank 
credit is unsatisfactory and chattel mortgages are much in use, while it Is 
shown that in the southern section personal and store credit and farm mort- 
gages are general. Several types of farm credit systems and of mortgage and 
loan associations are described. 

Land settlement in the mother country {London: Bd. Agr. and Fisheries, 
19 J 8 [rols. i], pp, 8; l;3J, pp, 10; rev, in Jour, Bd^ Agr, [London], 25 {1919), 
No, 10, pp. 1152-1160). — These booklets have been issued by the English and 
Scottish Boards of Agriculture with the approval of the Admiralty and 
War Ofiice to explain to ex-service men and officers, respectively, the steps that 
have been taken to settle them on the laud and to direct them in making appli- 
cations for training and for holdings. 

Keport of the committee appointed by the Agricultural Wages Board to 
inquire into the financial results of the occupation of agricultural land and 
the cost of living of rural workers {London: Agr. Wages Bd., 1919, pp. 7S; 
rev, in Agr. Gaz. [London], 89 {1919), No. 2861, p. 305). — ^Thls committee, ap- 
pointed March 14, 1918, by the Agricultural Wages Board of Great Britain, 
circulated schedules among farmers asking for particulars of receipts and 
expenditures during live years, and of acreage and live stock in each year, but 
omitting a statement of valuation at the beginning and end of the year, interest 
on capital, remuneration to the farmer for management, or of produce consumed 
by the farm household The main object was to determine the actual turnover 
of business and the cash profit or loss. This report is based upon 119 such 
schedules returned, and on data supplied by farm atxjounts of various farmers’ 
organizations, the ilothumsted Experiment Station, and others. It Includes 
a summary of the regulation of prices of the farm products of 1917 and subse- 
quently, and gives prices of farm requisites and other farming costs under 
various systems of management, also retail prices of commodities in 1914 and 
1918 and at earlier dates. 

It is Indicated that farming has been substantially more remunerative during 
the war than in the period immediately preceding it, and that “the cost of the 
standard budget would have doubled if the same food had been bought in the 
same quantities, that owing to modifications and slight reduction in standard, 
actual expenditure rose 84 per c*ent, and that if the modifications had been 
maintained, but the standard of nutrition restored, the increase would have 
been 90 x)er cent.” It is shown that the cost of clothing has all but doubled, 
the increase in the cost in the standard budget being 90 per cent 

Detailed tabulation of the data collected is included in the appendixes. 

Wages and conditions of employment in agriculture {Bd. Agr. and Fish" 
eries [London], Wages and Conditions Employment Agr., 1919, vols. 1, pp. /F-f- 
202; 2, pp. IV +504). — Volume 1 consists of a general report by G. Drage, di- 
rector of investigations, of the inquiry into the economic position of agricultural 
labor made by a committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
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erles. It is divided into two main parts, the first dealing with a survey of 
farming, supply of labor and Its <[uality, conditions of labor, wages and earn* 
ings, cottage accommodations and rents, relations of employers and employed, 
gardens, allotments, small holdings, etc., with reference to England, and the 
second part following practically the same plan with reference to Wales. Vol- 
ume 2 embodies the 51 reports of investigators drawn up by counties of Eng- 
land and Wales in accordance with a syllabus prepared by the Board of Agri- 
culture. Some of the data secured by this investigation were incorporated in 
the report noted above. 

Beport on the wages and conditions of employment in agriculture {Jour, 
Jid. Agr. ILondon}, 26 {1919), No, 1, pp, 4-^5 ). — This is an abstract of volume 
1 of the work noted above. 

Profit sharing In agriculture {Edinh, Rev,^ 229 {1919), No. 467, pp. 1-18; 
aba. in Scot. Jour, Agr., 2 {1919), No. 2, pp. 229-232 ). — ^The author describes 
in detail a system of partnership in farming, taking into consideration the 
three interests entitled to a sliare in the dividends of the enteri>rises, capital, 
management, and labor. He urges that this plan is one which can be put 
into operation at once and without disturbance in systems of management 
prevailing, or to the habits of mind of the men whom it would concern, that it 
offers a working alternative to the struggle between labor and capital and the* 
limit imposed on wages by tlie capacity for productivity of the land, and fur- 
ther that it offers opportunity for managerial ability and facilitates direction 
of the work of ex-service men, who may desire to settle on the land yet who 
run an uncertain chance of success on small holdings. 

Prevailing plans and practices among farmers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
panies, V. N* Valgben (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 786 {1919), pp. IS, fig. t ). — Data 
secured from questionnaires filled out and returned by 1,161 companies are sum- 
marized here. Studies based on the same data have been previously fioted 
(B. S. R., 37, p. 594). 

Tropical agriculture; The climate, soils, cultural methods, crops, live 
stock,* commercial importance, and opportunities of the Tropics, B. V. Wil- 
cox {New York and London: D. Appleton <S> Vo., 1916, pp. XVlII-\-S7S, pis. 24 ). — 
Several chapters in this volume are devoted to a discussion of the subjects of 
tropical climate, soils, agricultural methods, importance of tropical products 
in commerce, economic and social conditions and opportunities in the tropics. 
In subsequent ones, the author describes briefly the nature, source and com- 
mercial importance of about 350 economic plants, and gives an account of the* 
live stock and animal products Industry of the tropics. 

Bural Denmark and its lessons, H. R. Haggard {London and New York: 
Longmans, Green d Vo., 1917, pp. XIV -^SSS, pi. 1 ). — This is a new impression of 
a book previously noted (E. S. R., 25, p. 692). 

Monthly Crop Reporter {U. S. Dept. Agr., Mo. Vrop Rptr., 5 {1919), No. 5, pp. 
45-S2, fig. 1 ). — ^Tliis number reports, as usual, the estimated farm value of 
Important products April 15 and May 1, 1919, average prices received by pro- 
ducers in the United States, range of prices of agricultural products at im- 
portant markets, the United States crop summary for May, and crop con- 
ditions May 1, 1919, with comparisons. It also includes data showing the con- 
dition of farm animals May 1 and estimated losses during the year ended 
April 30, with comparisons, crop conditions in California and Florida, and 
final returns showing Louisiana sugar and sirup production, 1918, also similar 
information regarding maple sugar and sirup. It gives a honeybee report May 
1, 1919, by States, with comparisons, and special artides on farm live stock 
changen, varieties at spring wl^t, and other topics. 
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AGMCXIITUBAL EDUCATION. 

[Canadian studies in rural life for boys and girls] {Agr, Gaz, Canada, 5 
{1918), No, 7, pp, 712-721, fig, i). — In the public schools of Prince Edward 
Island home projects are being given preference to the garden at the school. In 
1915 there vrere 156 school gardens and 2,688 home projects ; in 1916, 113 school 
gardens and 1,604 home projects; and In 1917, 93 school gardens and 2,250 home 
projects. Home projects included In 1917 grain raising, vegetable growing, 
beans, potatoes, flowers, poultry, live stock, and chores. 

The recommendations and summary, of findings made in the report of the 
commission on vocational training for boys and girls, appointed by the New 
Brunswick Governiiumt in September, 1918, are given. In accordance with 
these the legislature of New Brunswick, at Its last session, passed the Voca- 
tional Education Act, 1918, in which prevocational education is defined as mean- 
ing the education to enable the child to select its course of study and training, 
and vocational education as an education, the controlling purpose of which is to 
fit for profitable einployiiieiit, and which Includes industrial, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and home economics education. The Province is to aid In tlie mainte- 
nance of vocational and prevocational schools established under the act, on a 
joint basis with the local communities, the total to be expended in any one year 
being limited to $50,000. 

Every high and consolidated school in Manitoba is now taking part in some 
form of boys’ and girls’ club work. The juniors are engaged largely in raising 
chickens and in gardening, while the older pupils find the most interest in the 
pig and calf raising contests, and in growing registered seed. The depart- 
ments of agriculture and education cooperate very closely in an effort to cor- 
relate the educational and economic phases of club work. 

From November to April, 1917-18, 22 short-course schools in agriculture, gas 
engines, and home ec’onomics, extending over two weeks each, were held in 
Manitoba, It was found most convenient to organize the schools in three cir- 
cuits, for each of which there was obtained a carload of equipment consisting 
of three tractors, four stationary engines, a lighting plant, a grain cleaning 
oufit, about fifty 16 by 20^inch bromlds of champion live stock, and a full supply 
of the various grains grown in Manitoba, as well as all the troublesome weeds. 
A staff of expert lecturers was engaged for each circuit. The forenoons were 
usually given over to lectures for the whole school, while the practical work was 
done in the afternoons when the school was split into sections. The regular 
women’s classes in home economics were well attended, and probably 8 per cent 
of those taking gas engine work were women. 

The department of education for Alberta has reorganized and extended the 
instruction work for public school Inspectors at the summer school. The most 
important additions are the lectures on the generalized aspects of agriculture, 
which include farm management, rural economics, and rural sociology. 

A discussion of the duplication of agricultural teaching in general secondary 
schools and special schools of agriculture, such as there are in Alberta, is in- 
cluded. It is stated that there does not appear to be any real overlapping or 
duplication of work , from the teaching of agdculture in these two types of 
schools, which differ from each other in the characteristic purpose of the agri- 
cultural teaching. Since little Instruction in agriculture is given in the normal 
schools and the agricultural courses in the summer schools are purely optional, 
the course in agriculture in the high schools is more explicitly designed as a 
course for teachers in the public schools. The best results of the special school 
are the making of good farmers and home makers* while the best results of the 
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high school are that pupils get some well presented Information about agricul- 
ture, with some inside laboratory and a little plat work. 

Course in olericulture for a four-year high school, F. T. Ullbich {School 
Sci. and Math., 19 (1919), No. 3, pp. ^tl^227 ). — ^In this study of a course in agri- 
culture for a four-year high school, the results reported are essentially a colla- 
tion of judgments of 60 leading educators of the country. 

Of these, 42 favor a combination of practical Instruction with the general 
training Idea and 21 would require larger emphasis on the practical subjects 
than is given at present. “ Evidently, the agreement Is practically unanimous 
on the use of Industrial materials for educational purposes in the high school. 
The difference of opinion seems to lie ln*the question as to the degree that this 
subject matter Is to be used for general educational purposes, or for the de- 
velopment of knowledge and skill for direct participation in the industrial life 
of the nation.” 

The meSian of recommendations of 28 of the 50 educators for required work 
in English is 5.2 units (interpreting a unit to mean a subject pursued for one 
semester or one-half year, with one recitation daily) in a four-year agri- 
cultural course of 32 units, with mathematics 2.68 units, biological science 3.2 
units, social scienc'e 3.9 units, and physical science 3 units. In addition, one 
correspondent suggests that 2 units of rural economics and 11 units each of 
manual training, drawing, and music be required ; another would require 1 unit 
each of drawing and music. 

With reference to the apportionment of time between the general and the 
agricultural subjects, the median for 33 correspondents is 34.9 of the time for 
agricultural instruction, with a range of from 25 to 60 per cent. 

” It was a surprise to discover in some of the replies a lack of appreciation 
of the difference between art and science of a subject.” Twenty-four of the 
educators give a numerical valuation with a median of 52 per cent of the time 
for the art of agriculture and 54.8 per cent for the science. The range for the 
art is from 10 to 66§ per cent, and for the science from 33i to 90 per cent. 

Twenty-one of the replies showed convictions that the fundamentals of sci- 
ence are best learned In the standard sciences, the special features of each 
science that are applicable being again stressed in the agricultural courses. 
Five would abandon the science courses and teach <«the principles of science 
as the comprehension of the agricultural subject demands. Two subscribe to 
both of the options, and four maintain that the principles of science should be 
developed in connection with the agricultural subjects, but that in the last 
year of the course the principles of each science should be unified and or- 
ganized, so that at the time of graduation the student may have a body of 
scientific generalizations. 

With reference to the best laboratory for training students in the skill of 
agriculture, the present tendency, especially in Massachusetts, New York, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, Is to push the project idea. Out of 33 of the edu- 
cators, 31 are favorable to projects, and *of these 27 would require them. A 
classification of 37 answers shows that 19 of the educators are of the opinion 
that students should devote a portion of school time on a farm to gain pro- 
ficiency in the practical affairs In agriculture, while 5 favor this idea unless the 
students are farm born and trained. Three say that some time outside of 
school should be spent on the fftrm, and 2 think that project work is better. 

The sequence of the agricultural courses with reference to each other, and 
the semester and year of the academic course, particularly the standard science 
courses, as well as the content of the agricultural subjects, are also discussed. 
It is found that ” the usual order of agricultural subjects in the course is plant 
studies the first year, animal studies the second year, soils and fertilizers the 
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third year, and farm mechanics and management the fourth year. A satis- 
factory arrangement of the general subjects, particularly the science courses, 
is one of the unsolved problems If the principles of science should be taught in 
courses more or less separate from the agricultural courses. The content of 
the agricultural courses is under vigorous consideration at the present time, 
under the stimulation of the Smith-Hughes legislation, which is interi^reted by 
some to mean a protest against the present materials in the agricultural sub- 
jects.** The author finds lhat a definite formulation of a course in agriculture 
in harmony with the recommendations of the 50 educators and the discussions 
tloes not seem advisable. 

Lessons on potatoes for elementaiy rural schools, A. Dille (17. S. Dept, 
Affr, Bui, 784 U919), pp, 2S ). — ^Thls bulletin contains outlines of twelve lessons 
dealing with the selection, planting, cultivation, harvesting and grading, mar- 
keting, winter storage, judging, and uses of potatoes, the structure of the potato 
tuber, the place of potatoes in the rotation, soils, seed treatment, and pests. Sug- 
gestions are given with reference to sources of information, illustrative mater- 
ial, the survey, tlie home project, and correlations. 

Lessons on dairying for rural schools, A. Dh-le (17. S. Dept, Agr. Bui, 763 
{1919), pp, 30, figs. H ). — The author outlines twelve lessons in dairying, which, 
d(»al, resi.)ectively, with the production, care, weighing, and testing of milk, 
records and marketing, profit and loss, judging and purchasing, care anti 
handling of the dairy cow and barn, butter making, the food value of milk, cot- 
tage clu^(*se, and the use of milk and its products in cookery. An outline for a 
district dairy cow survc>', score cards for sanitary inspection of dairy farms 
and for dairy cows and butter, and suggestions with reference to sources of in- 
formation, illustrative material, and the home project, are included. 

List of workers in subjects pertaining to agriculture, home economics, and 
marketing, 1918-19 {U Dept, Agr., List of Workers in U. S. Agr., 1918-19, 
pp. 7S-t89 ). — This is the usual organization list of workers along these lines 
(E. S. ll., 39, p. 407). F*art 1 deals with the V. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and part 2 with the agiucultural colleges and experiment stations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Keport on experiment stations and extension work in the United States, 
1917 (77. S'. Dept, Agr., Rpt. Expt. Stas, and Ext, Work, U, S. 1917, pts. 1, pp. 
335:2, pp. pi. 1 ). — ^Thls rei>ort, prepared by the States Relations Service for 

the fiscal year ended .lune 30, 1917, consists of two parts. 

Part 1. Work and cxperiditures of the agricultural experiment stations, 1917 . — 
This part includes the usual report on the work and expenditures of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations In the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and Guam, together with detailed statistics compiled from official 
sources as to tin* organizatiou, revenues, additions to equipment, and expendi- 
tures of the stations. 

During the fiscal year ended June 80, 1917, the total income of the stations, 
including those In Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Guam, was .$5,642,149.16. 
Of this amount $718,744 was derived under the Hatch Act, $718,358.04 under 
the Adams Act, $143,000 from the Federal ai)propriations for the insular sta* 
tions, $2,322,335.65 fronj State appropriations, $30,764,78 from individuals and 
communities, $365,552.53 from fees, $696,108.33 from the sale of products, and 
$644,887.87 from miscellaneous sources. The value of additions to the equip- 
ment of the stations during the year is estimated as $751,198.33, of which 
$318,6(K>.59 was for buildings. 

The stations employed 1,955 persons In the work of administration and In- 
quiry. Of this number 950 were also members of the teaching staff of the col- 
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le^res, and 691 assisted In the various lines of extension work. During the 
year the stations published 1,624 annual reports, bulletins, and circulars, aggre- 
gating 28,100 pages, and these were distributed to 1,180,219 addresses on the 
regular mailing list 

Part II, Cooperative extension work in agricultural and home economics, 

1917, — ^This is the third annual report on the receipts, expenditures, and re- 
sults of cooperative agricultural and home economics extension work in this 
country. Pages 19-162 are devoted to Extension Work in the South, pages 
103-375 to Extension Work in the North and West, pages 377 and 378 to Farm- 
ers’ Institutes in the United States in 1917, by J. M. Stednmn, and pages 379-410 
to statistics of farmers’ institute and extension work. 

Annual report of the director for the fiscal year ending: June 30, 1918 
{Delaware 8ta, Bui, 122 {1918)y pp, SI), — ^This contains the organization list 
and the report of the director on the work and publications of the station, in- 
cluding a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. The 
experimental work recorded is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Thirtieth and Thirty-first Annual Reports of Georgia Btation, 1917 and 
1918 {Georgia Bta, Rpts, 1.9i7-i8, pp, 24),. — This contains the organization list, 
reports by the president of the board of directors and the director of the sta- 
tion on its work during the two years, and a financial statement for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1917, and 1918. The experimental work reported is for 
the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of Hawaii Station, 1918 (Hatvaii Sta, Rpt, 1918, pp, 55, pis, 11 ), — 
This contains the organization list, a summary by the agronomist in charge as 
to the work of the year, and reports of the divisions of horticulture, chemistry, 
plant pathology, agronomy, and extension, and of the Glenwood substation. 
The experimental work recorded is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Thirty-first Annual Report of Illinois Station, 1918 {Illinois St a, Rpt, 

1918, pp, 20), — This contains the organization list, a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, brief notes as to the principal lines of work, 
and a list of publications of the year. Brief notes of progress in horticultural 
studies are abstracted on page 146 of this issue. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of New Hexico Station, 1918 {New Mexico 
Sta, Rpt, 1918, pp, 73, figs. This contains the organization list, a report of 
the director on the work and publications of the station, including reports of 
heads of departments, and a financial statement for the year ended June 30, 
1918. The experimental features not previously reported are for the most part 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

The work of the experiment station. — ^Report of director, 1917, T. P. 
CoopKs (North Dakota Sta, Rpt, 1917, pp, 27, figs, 7), — ^This, the twenty -eighth 
report of the station, contains the organization list, a report of the director, 
and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917. The experi- 
mental work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this Issue. 

monthly Bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Station {Mo, Bui, Ohio Sta,, 4 
(1919), No, 4, pp, 97-185, figs, 19).— This contains several articles abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue, together with one entitled Growing Rape for Summer 
Forage, by F. A. Welton, and notes. 

Program of work of the United States Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1919, E. H. (WasMngton: U, S, Dept, Agr,, 1919, pp, 

/jr+317).— The activities of this Department are set forth in project form. 



NOTES 


ConneoUout State Station* — Major John r. chief of the department of 

clieiiiistry, resigned August 1 to engage in commercial vrork and has Ixvn suc- 
ceeded by Dr. K. M. Bailey. 

Georgia Station. — ^Tlie legislature has appropriated $<S,000 to supplement the 
Federal funds in the repair and upkeep of the station. 

Hawaii College. — ^The territorial legislature has recently enacted legislation 
whereby in 1920 the college will be expanded into the University of Hawaii. 
Two colleges will be organized, a college of ap])lied scieme, which will con- 
tinue most of the present curriculum, including agriculture and mechanical 
arts, and a college of arts and sciences, to offer courses in cultural lines and 
leading to the B. A. degree. 

Idaho TTniversity and Station. — ^Dr. Wilber 11. Kidwell has been appointed 
assistant professor of veterinary science in the college of agriculture, beginning 
September 1. 11. S. Snyder, assistant in soil chemistry in the Iowa Station, has 

been appointed assistant chemist in the station. 

Haryland Station. — E. V. Miller has been appointed assistant plant physiolo- 
gist, (Jeorgii F. Stuntz, assistant agronomist, and F. S. Holmes, seed inspector, 
succeeding S. V. Eaton, W. J. Altcheson, and C. 1\ Smith, respectively. K. 11. 
Brinkley has resigned as farm supt»rintendent. 

Massachusetts College. — ^The innovation was tried this year of holding 
farmers’ week in inidsunmier instead of in the spring. The plan is reported as 
very successful, the maximum attendance aggregating over 1,500 and being of 
a very rcprestmtatlvo nature. 

Ohio Station. — t^cinice announces that Don C. Mote, assistant animal hus- 
bandman in parasitology investigations, has been appointed State entomologist 
of Arizona, beginning July 1. 

Oregon College and Station. — C. I. Lewis, head of the department of horti- 
culture aud vice-director of the sUitlon, has resigned to e*ngage in commercial 
work. Dr. K. J. Kraus, dean of service departments and research hortltailtiirist, 
has been apix>iiited professor of applied botany at the University of Wisconsin. 
F. S. Wilkins, Instructor in farm croj^s at the Iowa College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of farm crops. 

Bhode Island Station. — Chester Bridge and William Mather, 1919 graduates 
of Wesleyan University and the Massachusetts Agricultural College, respec- 
tively, have been appointed assistants in chemistry and have entered upon their 
duties. 

Vermont TTniversity. — At the last session of the legislature an appropriation 
of $25,200 per annum was made for cooperative extension work. This is to be 
expended through the county farm bureaus, at the rate of $600 per year for 
each of the three main divisions, namely, county agents, home demonstrations, 
and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Wyoming TTniversity and Station. — Work has been begun ou a double house 
at the university stock farm. 

Dr. J. W. Scott, professor of zoology and research parasitologist, is to spend 
the coming year in research work in the East, partly in Waslilngton, D. C. 
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Dr. J. I. Hardy, associate wool specialist of the station, has acHiepted a posl- - 
tlon in connection witli the sheep and wool Investigations of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of llie IT. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Ontario Agricultural College. — ^A memorial hall is projected in commemora- 
tion of the former students of the college, numbering over one hundred, who 
lost their lives in the war. This building wdll contain an assembly hall seating 
at least 800 and will cost about $100,000. The government has appropriated 
$40,000 for the purpose, and It is planniKl to raise the remaining sum by sub- 
scription from the alumni and others interested. 

Soldier Training at Canadian ExpeAmental Stations. — ^Arrangements have 
been made for giving agricultural instruction to returned soldiers at the Do- 
minion Exi)ei*linental Farms at Fredericton, New Brunswick, and Lennoxvllle, 
Quebec. The object will be to qualify returned soldiers as farmers under the 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement Act. An Instruction staff and such additional equip- 
ment as is found necessary will be furnished by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 
The work will be under the direction of the superintendent of the station, and 
M ill be so arrariged as to Interfere as little as possible Mith the regular experi- 
mental work under M'uy. 

Agricultural Education for Ex-service Men in Great Britain. — ^The Depart- 
ment of Demobilization and Resettlement of the Ministry of Labor announces 
tiiat the British Government has decided to provide assistance to ex-service 
men, irrespective of thedr military rank, who desire to continue their education 
and training but are financially unable to do so. The types of training for 
Mhlch assistance may be granted include courses in b<Ath higher education ir» 
agriculture and practical training on farms, either in institutions approved by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of Great Britain or the correstK)ndlng 
boards in Scotland and Ireland. 

Sugar Beet Growing Work of British Board of Agrictlture. — An estate of 
5,000 acres has been purchased by the British Sugar Beet Growers’ Society witii 
the financial assistance of the government at Kelham near NeM^ark. It Is 
planned to develop this estate as a test of commercial beet growing on a large 
scale. 

Agricultural Encouragement in France, — ^An annual appropriation of $250, (K)0 
has been made to stimulate improved methods In agriculture followltig the 
war. This sum will be expended through committee.s representing the various 
departments and serving without pay. It Is planned to piinhase high grade 
cattle of from 7 to 8 years of age, Midch now are frequently marketed, and to 
resell them to farmers in order to demonstrate their value for breeding pur- 
poses. It is also planned to purchase American farm machinery for resale to 
demonstrate its ultimate economy in terms of servl(»e. Agricultural fairs are 
to be further developed and seed grain stocks purchased and distributed at 
nominal sums for demonstration purposes. 

Misoellaneous. — An animal husbandry class in Aberdeen University, Scotland, 
was opened last April for soldier students of the Canadian, Australian, and 
South African expeditionary forces with an enrollment of about 100. Visits to 
leading herds in the vicinity were a noteworthy feature of the course. 

The American Association of Agricultural College Editors held its seventh 
annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, June 25 to 27. The oifleers elected for the 
ensuing year include P. H. Jeter of North Carolina, president; F. C. Dean of 
Ohio State University, vice-president; and M. V. Atwood of Cornell University, 
secretary-treasurer. The next meeting will be held at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, 
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Annual r^orts on the progrress of chemistry for 1918, edited by .T, C. Caiw 
and A. T. Greenaway (Ann. Kptfi. Prog. Chem. [London], 15 (1918), pp. fX-f 
2^0 ). — Is the usnal annual report (E. S. R., 40, p. 109). Of special interest 
to the agricultural chemist are notes on the progress in agricultural analysis 
in the report on Analytical Chemistry by C. A. Mitchell, and the report on 
Agricultural CJhemistry and Vegetable Physiology by K. T. Russell. This re- 
port includes advances in the chemistry of soil, fertilizers, plant growth, feed- 
ing stuffs, milk, and fermentation. 

Studies relating to milk (New York 8ia. Tech. Bui. 65 (1918), pp, figs. 
4). —This bulletin consists of three papers which have been previously noted 
from other sources as follows: (3) The Preparation of Pure Casein, by L. L. 
Van Slyke and .T. C. Baker (K. S. U.. 89, p. SOI ) ; (2) a Method for Making 
Electrometric Titrations of Milk and Other Solutions Containing Proteins, by 
J. C. Baker and h. L. Van Slyke (E. S. R., 39, p. 611) ; and (3) Free Lactic 
Acid in Sour Milk, by L. I.. Van Slyke and J. C. Baker (E. S. R., 39, p, 613). 

Preparation of rhamnose, E. P.. Cij^rk (Jour. Biol. Chem., S8 (1910), No. 2, 
pp. 255, 256). — Satisfactory yields of rhamnose from quercitron extract are 
said to be obtained by the following process : 

Two kg. of liquid quercitron extmet is dissolved in enough hot water to 
make 5A liters. To the boiling solution is gradually added 380 cc. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid dissolved in 320 cc. of water. After boiling gently for 30 
minutes, the mixture is poured into an enameled kettle and cooled quickly. 

Insoluble matter Is Altered off and the remaining liquid neutralized with 
baiium hydroxid and filtered. The filtrate la evaporated to a thin sirup, 8 
volumes of 95 per cent alcohol are added slowly with constant stirring, and 
the precipitate formed is filtered off on a Bilchner funnel. The resulting fil- 
trate Is evaporated under diminished pressure to a thick sirup, dissolved In 3L 
liter of 95 per cent alcohol, and treated with 2.5 liters of ether. 

gummy substance precipitated Is separated from the supernatant liquid 
by decantation, dissolved in 60 cc. of water and enough alcohol to make 1 liter, 
ted again predpitated with 2.5 liters of ether. The liquid Is decanted and the 
two atlnteal ^attracts are mixed and allowed to stand over night The clear 
eeliitleu is j^teed from lie gummy substance, the ether Is recovered by distill- 
iUi; oh a sitem bath, and the remaining alcoholic solution evaporated under 
dtolhlhi^ prea»mr4^t^ a thick drop. Zn equal volume of alcohol and some 
bthte hih teted andy upon scraid^ the flask or seeding, the rhamnose sepa- 
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rates out and is removed by filtering on a Bfichner funnel and washing first 
with a mixture of 1 part ether and 2 parts alcohol, then with a 1 : 1 alcohol 
and ether mixture, and finally with ether. The yield Is said to be from 50 to 
55 gm. of white sugar, which may be retTystallized from water or alcohol in 
the usual way. 

The composition of starch. — Precipitation by colloidal iron. II, Precipi- 
tation by iodin and electrolytes, J. Mkjj.anby (Itiochnn, *lour,^ IS No* 

If pp. 28-;S6 ), — ^The conii)ositlon of starch has been studied by means of the 
effects produced by colloidal Iron and by iodin on a solution of i>otuto starch 
in water. “ 

Precipitation of starch by colloidal iron showed that starch granulose can 
be separated into thrt»e fractions forming 80 per cent, 9 per cent, and 11 per 
cent, respectively, of the starch granulose. The first fraction Is precipitated 
‘by colloidal iron only, the second by colloidal iron and electrolytes, and the 
third is not precipitated by colloidal iron under any conditions. 

Precipitation of starch by iodin and electrt>lytes showed that starch contains 
an insoluble constituent which does not react with iodin (amylocellulose), 
that all the soluble constituents of starch are precipitated by iodin in the pres- 
ence of electrolytes, and that the final fraction preciidtated by iodin gives a 
brown color with Iodin. 

These results are thought to indicate tliat “starch contains a variety of 
polymers varying In coinx>lexity from amylodextrin to amylocellulose, the 
relative quantities of dextrin and cellulose being small while the bulk of the 
granule is comix>sed of ainylogranulose.” 

Iodin was found to unite with starch quantitatively, forming starch iodid. 
Approximately 1,000 gm. of starch are equivalent to 127 gm. of iodin. Starch 
iodid, however, absorbs iodin from solution so that after the equivalent point 
is reached the amount of iodin contained in the precipitated starch Iodid is a 
function of the amount of iodin contained in the original solution. 

Nature of the cellulose of cereal straw, E. IIeuske and A. Hatjg {Ztachr. 
Angew. Chem.f SI {lOJS), No. S9t AufsatzMlf pp. 99, JOG; No. 41, Aufsatzteil, pp. 
lOS, 104; No. 71, Aufmtzteil, pp. 166-168; No. 7S, Aufsatzteil, pp. 172^176; ahs. 
in Chcni. Abo., 12 (1918), No. 22, p. 2439; IS {1919), No. 10, p. 1148).— This paper 
reports a detailed study of the determination and properties of cellulose in 
cereal straw, as u result of which the conclusion is drawn that the constitu- 
tion of straw cellulose apparently corre^onds to that of cotton cellulose. It 
is strongly contaminated with a jientosan, and so modified by the usual bleach- 
ing processes that the pulp contains considerable oxycellulose. 

Studies on enzym action. — ^XVII, The oxidase, peroxidase, catalase, and 
amylase of fresh and dehydrated vegetables, K, G. Pat.k, G. McGuibe, and B. 
Br/)iTNT {Jovr. Biol. Chem., S8 (1919), No. 2, pp. 229-244) • — In continuatiofi of 
the series of studies on enzym action previously noted (E. S. II., 38, p. 803), 
an Investigation is reported of the enzyms oxidase, peroxidase, catalase, and 
amylase In extracts of fresh, air-dehydrated, and vacuum-dehydrated potatoes, 
tomatoes, carrots, white and yellow tumli)S, and cabbage at different H-lon 
concentrations. 

The extracts of the fresh vegetables were prepared by straining through 
muslin the finely ground product The dehydrated vegetables were soaked for 
20 minutes In the average amount of water lost on dehydration and were then 
ground In the meat chopi>er and strained. The H-lon concentration of the 
Juice was determined colorimetrically. The technique used in testing the 
enzyms is described in detail. The results obtained may be summarized as 
follows: 
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The H-lon concentrations of all the vegetable juices were In the neighborhood 
of pH 6 with the exception of tomato juice, which was about i)H 4. However, 
in bringing the H-lon concentration of the juices to various values between 
pH 2 and 12 less acid and more alkali were required for the dehydrated prod- 
ucts than for the fresh vegetables for tlie same con centra tion^ This difference 
was more marked with ^Ir-dehydrated tluin with vacuum-dehydrated products. 
This is thought to indicate detinlte changes brought about In dehydration, 
probably in the character of the protein material. 

The eiizym reactions of all the vegeta!)le jiiiccss studie<l were destroyed by 
boiling for several minutes. The oxidase reaction with carrot, yellow and 
white turnip, and potato juices was greatly increased on dilution. No well 
defined H-ion concentration for nuiximum action with oxidase, peroxidase, 
and catalase was observed although the actions were better in the more 
alkaline solutions between pH 7 and 10, Tliey were inliibited In acid solution, 
pH 2 and 3 for oxidase and peroxidase and pH 4 for catalase, except in the 
case of the tomato. With the exception of cabbage and carrot, the enzym 
action was less In the juice from tlie dehydrated than from the fresh vegetables, 
and less in the air-dehydrated than in the vacuum-dehydrated products. 

The optimum amylase action in cabbage, carrot, and wiiite turnip Juices was 
at about pH 6, and in yellow turnip juic*es at from pH 4 to 7. The optimum 
H-ion concentration for the vegetable juice amylases coincided with the 
natural H-ion ct)nceiitrations of tliese juices. 

In considering the enzym results, the authors point out that the state of 
rii)eness and the age of the vegetable undoubtedly influence the activities. In 
regard to dehydration, the shorter the perical of time in which heat is applied 
the smaller will be the changes in enzym action, which probably accounts 
partly at least for the smaller changes in the vacuum dehydration products. 
It is suggestiKl that the dark color of unboiled air-dehydrate<l potatoes may 
be avoided by increasing Uie H-ion concentration of 10“^ or 10“’ N to 10‘* N 
before dehydration, thus equalizing the H-ion concentration of the potato and 
ordinary water. This may lie accomplished by treating tlie potatoes with dilute 
add solution before deliydration. 

Oxidizing enzyms. — The nature of the ‘^peroxid’^ naturally associated 
with certain direct oxidizing systems in plants, M. W, Onslow (Biochem, 
Jour.f JS {1919), No, i, pp, 1-9), — Evidence is presented to show that In plants 
in general which brow^u on injury the jieroxidase is associated with an 
aromatic substance giving the reaction characteristic of the catechol grouping. 
In such plants the iieroxhlast? on injury activates the (»xidatlon of the 
aromatic substances, giving rise to iK'roxUls, and tlie system peroxid -peroxidase 
will then blue gualacuiu. Idaiits which do not brown on injury do not contain 
a substance with the catechol grouping, and their enzyms do not catalyse the 
oxidation of substances with such a grouping. 

Observations on the accuracy of different methods of measuring small 
volumes of fluid, F. W. Andrkwks (IHochem. Jour., IJ {1919), No. /, pp. 37- 
H ). — ^The author reports a comparison of the accuracy of the pipette and drop 
methods of measuring sera, particularly in the preparation of a series of 
doubling dilutions. 

Theehlef conclusions from the observations madq are (1) that volumes of 1 oc. 
and 0.5 cc. can be measured by pipette with reasonable accuracy, but that 
the ert^r resulting from the attempt to deliver 0,1 oc. may amount to 5 per 
cent even when a 0.1 cc. pipette is employed; (2) that the only way In which 
accurate results can be obtained with a pipette ifi preparing an ascending 
series of ditutl<ms is to use it as a delivery pipette and wash and dry it between 
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successive measurements; and (3) that the drop method, it properly carried 
out with calibrated pipettes, is greatly to be preferred for serological work. 

Contribution to the study of the replacement of platinum by an alloy in 
apparatus for electrolytic analysis, P, Nicolabdot and J. Boudbt (But. 8oc* 
Chim, Frame, 4. ser., 25 {1919), No, 2, pp, 84-86),— As a result of further in- 
vestigation of the practicability of using an alloy li^ place of platinum for 
electroytic apparatus (B. S. R., 40, p. 109), the authors state that an alloy 
of gold and copi>er 9 ; 1, treated for two hours with hot nitric acid and washed 
and dried, has proved entirely satisfactory for the cathode in long continued 
practical application. The anode of the same alloy is made in cylindrical form 
and protected by a thin layer of electrolytlcally deposited platinum. 

Table of pH, H+ and OH— values corresponding to electromotive forces 
determined in hydrogen electrode measurements, with a bibliography, C. L. 
A. SCH14IDT and D. R. Hoagland {l^niv. Cal, Pubs, Physiol,, 5 {1919), No, 4, pp, 
2S ^), — ^The authors have prepared tables for the conversion of voltage into 
hydrogen and hydroxyl-ion concentrations for both the normal and N/10 KOI 
calomel electrode. The pH values according to the Sbrenson notation have 
also been included. The measurements and equations upon which the calcula- 
tions are based are described in detail. 

The publication also cmilains a bibliography of 467 referencies to the litera- 
ture on hydrogen-ion concentration classiiled under the headings of general 
and theoretical, biological (including blood, urine, milk, miscellant'ous body 
fluids and tissues, proteins, enzyms, and sea water), bacteriological, soil and 
plant, miscellaneous, and indicators. 

A compilation of methods for the quantitative determination of nitrites 
and nitrates in the presence of each other, A„ Oelsneb {Ztschr. Angew. Chem,, 
SI {1918), No, US, AufsatzMl, pp, 170-172: No. 75, Aufaatzteil, pp. 178, 179; ah%. 
in Chem. Abs,, IS {1919), No. 4* PP- 295, 296), — ^The. author points out the im- 
portance in the investigation of nitrification and denitrification processes of 
determining the content of nitrites and nitrates in the culture solution, and dis- 
cusses the following methods for such a determination ; Colorimetric methods, 
gasvolumelric methods, a modified volumetric method devised by the author, 
the precipitation method, and the ester method. 

The author’s method, which is described in detail, consists essentially in 
estimating the nitrite by titration with potassium i)ermangttnate in acid solu- 
tion and the nitrate by reduction with zinc and Iron in alkaline solution. 
Because of the volatility of the nitrous add, the titration is made by running 
the solution of nitrite from a burette into a measured quantity of the acid per- 
manganate solution diluted with water and heated at 40®. The last drops 
are added slowly, and after decolorization the solution is titrated back with 
the i)ermanganate solution. For the nitrate determination it is necessary 
to use an amount of the sample furnishing from 10 to 30 mg. of nitrate 
nitrogen. 

The method is considered to be well adapted for following quantitatively 
the nitrification processes, provided ferrous sulphate Is absent from the sample. 
If citric acid is present, the nitrite should be added very slowly and the back 
titration omitted. 

Observations on the albuminoid ammonia test^ JB3. A. Cooper and J. A. Hew- 
ABD {Biochmi, Jour., 13 {1919), No, 1, pp. 25-27). — ^Abnormal results in albumi- 
noid ammonia determinations led to the discovery that potassium permanganate 
may contain a stable nitrogenous Imparity, which can not as a rule be re- 
moved by prolonged boiling with alkali but which gradually decomposes when 
the solution is conslderahly dUnted^ The authom emphastae the necessity in 
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routine work of testing fresh supplies of chemicals for the impurity, and in 
very accurate work of conducting a control experiment during each determina* 
tion of albuminoid ammonia. 

The gravimetric determination of sulphate as barium sulphate, I. M. Kol> 
THOFF and B. H. Vogkijinzano {Pharm. Weehhl,, 56 (1919), No, 5, pp. 

€hem. Aha,, IS (1919), No. 9, p. 944 ) > — The various sources of error in 
the determination of sulpjiate as barium sulphate are discussed from the liter- 
ature on the subject and from experiments conducted by the authors. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn : 

The solubility of barium sulphate (^.3 mg. per liter at room temperature) i^ 
greatly increased by higher temperature. The presence of nitric or hydrochloric 
acid also increases the solubility of barium sulphate. This is more marked 
with nitric than with hydrochloric acid. Dry ignition in porcelain or moist 
ignition in platinum causes little or no reduction, dry ignition in platinum con- 
siderable reduction. The precipitate should be moistened with sulphuric acid 
and lgnitt‘d to constant weight. Occluded salts can not b<^ washed out after 
Ignithiii as the occlusion is chemical in nature. The error due to phosphates is 
caused by the formation of barium phosphate from the barium sulphate. It is 
impossible to prescril>e a general method of procedure for the accurate determi- 
nation of sulphates in any particular solution. 

The determination of sulphate as strontium sulphate, I. M. Kolthoff and 
E. H. VoGELENZANG (Phurm. M^'cckhl.y 56 (1919). No. 6, pp. 159-161; abs. in 
Vhem. Aba.y IS (1919), No. 9, pp. 944f 945 ). — ^The determination of sulphate as 
strontium sulphate is shown to be subject tt) the same errors as in the case 
of barium sulphate noted above. While alcohol decreases the solubility of stron- 
tium sulphate alone, free acids and certain salts act as disturbing factors. A 
table is given showing this influence. 

The statement of acidity and alkalinity with special reference to soils, 
E. T. Wherry (Jonr. Wash. Acad. ScL, 9 (1919), No. 11, pp. 305-^109) 
author proposes a method of stating acid and alkaline reactions In terms of 
so-called “siieclfic acidity” and “siMJcific alkalinity ” the unit of which, instead 
of being 1 gram-equivalent per liter as in the usual method, is the number of 
gram-equivalents per liter of each ion present in pure water at ordinary tem- 
IR3rature. The table given below, an abbreviation of the one given in the original 
article, shows the actual numbers corresponding to the powers of 10 representing 
some of the reactions likely to be ulbt with In soil. The new values are called 
chemical potentials, and at the suggestion of B. Q. Adams are given the letter 
X, the Greek Initial of chemical. 

Comparison of different methods of stating reactions. 
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In the «tutly of soils associated with various plants, the author has found 
that certain more or less well-defined tyi)es of reaction can he recognlaed as 
follows ; 

Suporadd, peat supporting a characteristic flora of oxylophytes car add- 
fioli plants; media old, sotne bog peats, many upland peats, and other soils sup- 
porting oxylophytes; subacid, ordinary wood and field soils of low acidity; 
subalkallne, soils derived from limestone rocks; ine^ialkaline and superalka- 
line, soils in alkaline regions where free sodium carbonate occurs. 

Certain general advantages possessed by the proposc'd methods of stating re- 
actions are discusseil, the most <lesirabie Jeahire being the ease with which the 
relative magnitudes of reactions under comparison can be appreciated. The 
method is considered to be applicable to all ((('terminations hitherto expressed 
in terms of pH. 

A simplified wet combustion method for the determination of carbon in 
soils, r\ D. Waynick (Jo74r, Iwlnti, and Enffin. Chvm., Jt (1919), No, 7, pp. 

fig. J ). — The author, at tiu' Oalifornia Experiment Station, has modi- 
fied the apparatus usually used in the w(»t combustion iu(‘thod in such a way 
that the cn^irbon dioxide (*voIv('<l is al>sorlH*d in soda litne and can Ix' determined 
gravimetrical ly. The r(‘agents us(^d are essentially those employed by Ames 
and Gaitlier (JO, S. II., Iki, p. 805), exc(»pt that the cliromic acid soltithm con- 
tains 3.J1 gin. in 5 cc. of water. This amount of cliromic acid and 50 cc. of sul- 
phuric acid are used for each (‘onibustion. 

The essential deliills of the apparatus are given in tlie accompanying figure. 
The air enters llie apparatus tlirougli A, a lube lilied with calcium clilorid. 



It then passes through a column of SO-mesh soda lime in B and a small volume 
of concentrated potassium hydroxid in C, the latter serving as a means of 
keeping check on the rate of flow of air through tlie apparatus which is reg- 
ulated by the stock-cock of D, The dropping funnel D holds the sulphuric 
acid before its introduct!f>n into the 300 cc. obfiibustlon flask K. The first of 
a series of three scrubbers F Is filled with glass beads wet with sulphuric acid. 
This takes tl^ plac(i of the usnal condenser and removes most of the sulphur 
trlpxld fumes coming from the combustion flask. The dilute sulphuric acid con- 
densed In F is caught in n 100 cc. Erlenmeyer flask O connected with a second 
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flask H, to prevent any acid from ^retting into the scrubber I, filled with SO- 
mesh zinc amalgamated with mercury. The trap H may be partially filled 
with a concentrated solution of silver sulphate to remove chlorine which might 
escape absorption In I. The upper half of J is filled with calcium chlorld 
and the lower half with phosphoric anhydrld, the two being separated by a 
layer of glass wool which is also used at the lower openings of all three 
scrubbers. The air curreift after leaving J passes through the U tube K filled 
with calcium chlorld and into the Nesbitt carbon combustion bulb I», filled 
wltti 20- to 80-mesh soda lime except for a small space at the top in which is a 
thin layer of phosphoric anhydrld. The U tube M, filled with calcium chlorld 
and soda lime, prevents contamination of the combustion bulb by stoppage of 
the pump. The whole system is connecteil with a suction pump. 

Prom 5 to 15 gm. of soil and 5 cc. of the chromic a<1d solution are intro- 
duced into the combustion llask. Fifty ec. of sulphuric add is run into the 
flask rapidly and sufficient heat applied under the flask to bring the mixture 
to the boiling point in five minutes. Hie heating is (continued for 20 minutes, 
during which the aspiration should be so regulated that about 5 liters of air 
are drawn through the apparatus in the entire time. The aspiration Is con- 
tinued for five minutes after the heat is removed. When cool the absorption 
bulb L is closi^I and w’eighcxl. 

Tables are given slnnving the accuracy of the method ns determined by du- 
plicate analyses and by comparison with other methods. The average error In 
weighing tlie combustion lube was about 0.02 per cent in terms of carbon, and 
the determination Itself w’us sulijtHl to about the same error. The total time 
for the determination is about 25 miuules. 

Analysis of calcium cyanamid with, large percentage of dicyandiamid or 
urea, I. E. Henb and A. van Haahen {Ztachr, Angeio. Chem,, 31 {1918), No, 53, 
Aufsat&'teiJ, pp. 129-131) .—Tlu^ method described is said to avoid the error of 
Caro’s method (E. S. It., 25, p. 24) in abnormal samples of calcium cyanamid 
containing large proixirtions of dicyandiamid and urea. The technique of the 
proposed method Is as follow^s : 

The sample, the nitrogen content of wlilch should be about 0.2 gra., is dis- 
solved in w^ater, diluted to about 200 cc., and precipitated with 20 oc. of 10 per 
cent silver nitrate and 80 cc. of 10 per cent potassium hydroxid. The precipi- 
tate, which contains all the cyanamid and dicyandiamid and some of the urea, 
Is washed, the filter transferred to 150 cc. of whaler, and the silver salt dissolved 
in the smallest possible amount of nitric achl and diluted to 200 cc. Half of this 
solution is precipitated with 2 cc. of 10 per cent silver nitrate with the addition 
of 15 cc. of 10 per cent potassium hydroxid. Tlie nitrogen in the precipitate, rep- 
resenting the cyanamid and dicyandiamid, is determined by the Kjeldahl proc- 
ess. The urea nili’ogen is estimated in the combined filtrates or, more simply, 
by difference after determining the total nitrogen. In the other half of the 
original solution of the silver salt the cyanamid is precipitated by silver nitrate 
and ammonia. The dicyandiamid is calculated by difference. 

The red iodotaunic test, D. E. Tsaicaix)tos and D, Dalmas {But, Boc, Chim, 
France, 4, aer,, 25 {1919), No, 2, pp, 89 - 84 ) • — further study of the iodotnnnic 
test previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 610) is reported. With an N/lOO solution 
of iodin the test was found to be more delicate with the tannic reagent than 
with starch except iu the presence of potassium iodid, which in amounts larger 
than 1 per cent completely inhibits the tannic reaction. 

The amounts of lodln and tannin were found to have a marked effect upon 
the reactlou* The maximum intensity is produced w^hen the quantities of iodin 
and of tannin are in the proportion of 1 cc. of N/10 iodin to from 0.4 to 1.2 of a 
1 per cent taimln solution. 
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The adulteration of fresh milk with sauten ” and condensed milk, F. 

Werhttizen {Meded. Qeneesh, Lah^ Wettevreden [Dutch East Indies] ^ 8, Ber. 4, 
No, i-i? {1918)t pp. idi-idd).— -Attention is called to the sources of error In the 
Sellwannoll resordn reaction as applied to sucrose, namely, the decomposition 
of oxymethylfurfurol when mixed with water and acids and of the aldohexoses 
on boiling. It is stated that both errors may be avoided by the use of a solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid gas in absolute alcohol. This can be prepared con- 
veniently 1^ allowing strong hydrochloric acid to drop on strong sulphuric add 
and collecting the gas that is formed in absolute alcohol cooled on ice. The alco- 
hol must be completely saturated and the reagent must not be kept for any 
length of time. 

If to a mixture containing ketohexoses as such or in the form of dlsaccharids, 
as cane sugar, 0.05 to 0.1 gm. of resorcin and a few cubic centimeters of the 
alcoholized hydrochloric acid be added, a dark re<l color Is produced rapidly at 
ordinary temperatures, while if lactose only Is pi*esent then' Is no color change. 
In applying the test to milk suspected of being adulterated with condensed milk, 
the following technique is employed : 

A mixture of 10 cc. of the milk and 30 cc. of absolute alcohol is shaken thor- 
oughly and filtered. Ten cc. of the filtrate is evaporated nearly to dryness on 
the water bath, and to the residue are added about 0.05 gm. of resorcin and 8 
to 4 cc. of the alcoholized hydrochloric acid. If from 1 to 2 per cent of milk 
sweetened with sucrose is present, the mixture is colored a light or dark cherry- 
red within threci minutes. 

Adulteration with 10 per cent santen (the juice of coconut meat mixed with 
water) can be detected Jn the same way by using 20 cc. instead of 10 cc. of the 
filtrate. 

The loss of moisture from sugar samples under different methods of pres- 
ervation, C. A* Brownk and G. H. Habwn (Intemat. Hugar I our,, 21 (1919) f 
No, 246, pp, 274-^77), — ^^^a^ious methods of preserving sugar saiTi{)les were In- 
vestigated by the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory. The best method, as re- 
gards prevention of loss of moisture, was found to be to store the sample in 
a wide mouth bottle provided with a ground glass stopiier sealed with paraffin. 
It is said that samples prepared in this way can be kept indefinitely without the 
slightest loss in weight. Another fairly good method makes use of a 6 oz, 
glass bottle with a 1 in. opening closed with a deep cork fiial sealed by dipping 
twice in paraffin. 

The color of sugar cane products and decolorization in factory practice, 
F. W. Zbrban and K. C. Fbeeuand (Louisimia Utas, Bui, 165 (1919), pp, 82, figs, 
3 ), — ^The literature on decolorizing carbons for 1018 is reviewed, the nature 
and relative importance of the well-known coloring matters o<x?urring in sugar- 
cane and formed during the manufacturing process arc summarized, and a study 
is reported of the color and of the iron and polyphenol content of sugarhouse 
products as made by the usual methods of clarification, and by the same 
processes with the additional use of a decolorizing carbon. These sugarhouse 
tests were conducted during the grinding season of 1918-19 on a larger scale 
than those reported in Bulletin 161, previously noted (E. S. R., 89, p. 118). 

Five full runs were made and a small sixth run. In the first three the g®i- 
eraliy accepted sulfitation process for making white sugar in Louisiana was 
adopted, carbon being used in one run and omitted in the other two. In the 
fourth and fifth runs, the Juice, after being sulphured and limed back to neu- 
trality, was acidified to decided litmus acidity. Carbon was used in one nm and 
omitted in the other. The quantitative determination of coloring matters was 
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made by the use of the Hess-Ives tint-photometer standardized for the purpose 
of translating the readings into concentrations. 

The results obtained show that the combination of ferric iron and polyphenols 
plays a very important part in the color of siigarhouse products and that both 
must be kept at a minimum in order to make a light-colored sugar. To reduce 
the amount of iron, It is suggested that copper machinery be used to replace 
iron, or that the iron mac%iinery be painted wherever possible with an iron-free 
paint resistant to acids, alkalis, and heat. Decolorizing carbons are effective 
in removing polyphenols and if a sufticient quantity of an active carbon bo 
used the polyphenols, the iron combined with them, and substances giving rise 
to new polyphenol comi)ounds, may be removed practically completely. The 
tests showed further that the yield of sucrose in the form of first sugar Is 
slightly better and that the first molasses is of much lighter color where carbon 
is used than where it is not. 

Pumpkin seeds as a source of oil, E. W. Albbecht (Ztsehr, Angew, Chem., 
SI (1918), No, 5Sf Aufaatzteil, p, 1S2), — ^The author states that a satisfactory 
edible oil has been made in lloumania from the see<ls of a variety of pumpkin 
having little flesh and many seeds. These setnls yielded on extraction with 
beiiziu and purification from 40 to 42 per cent of tlieir dry w^eight In oil of a 
greenish color and pleasing taste. Similar treatment of sunflower setMls yielded 
from 82 to 36 per cent of a yellow oil suitable for technical, and on purification 
for edible, purposes. 

Soy bean products and tbeir uses, C. B. Williams {Pure ProductSf 15 (1919), 
No, 7, pp, S39^H4o), — ^Tbis Is a general article from the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station in the interests of growing soy beans in that State. The possi- 
bilities of utilizing cottonseed oil mills for the, extraction of soy-bean oil are 
pointed out, and tlie properties, uses, and value of the soy beans and of the oil 
and meal derived from them are dis<*ussed. The soy bean industry in Eng- 
land, Manchuria, and Japan is described. 

The modification of the composition of vegetable oils, with 8i>ecial reference 
to increasing unsaturation, H. L. Whitk {Jour, Indus, and Engin, Chem,, It 
{1919), No, 7, pp, 6^8-651) „ — ^The author rept>rts an Investigation of the possi- 
bilities of increasing the unsaturation of vegetable i)ils, i)articularly soy-bean 
oil, by altering conditions of growth in the i)lant and by the action of bac- 
teria, enzyms, light, heat, etc., on the oil itself. 

It was found that the processes of germination and growth of soy beans 
under different conditions did not alter the amount of uusaturated acids iu 
the ether extracts from such piants. Bacteria isolated from the *Toots*’ of 
raw linseed oil and enzym extracts from flaxseed and from fresh pigs* liver 
did not increase the unsaturation of soy-bean oil. Heat, light, and certain 
catalyzers were also without effect upon unsaturation. Hydrolysis occurred 
in most cases, the extent dei)ending upon the presence of moisture iu the sam- 
ple of oil 

Temperature-time relations in canned foods during sterilization, Q. E. 
Thompson (Jour, Indus, and Engin, Chem,, 11 (1919), No, 7, pp, $57-664, 

9), — This is a preliminary communication outlining methods of procedure for 
the preparation of reference tables and curves expressing temperature-time 
relations for various food materials in the cans during the sterilization 
process. 

The procedure used in the experimental work consisted in determining by 
means of thermocouples embedded in the center of cans of food the temper- 
ature-time curves when the cans wefe subjected to various temperatures in 
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hot water, steam, cool air, and cool water. The effect of the slae and shape 
of the container on the heat penetration has l)een calculated, and the values 

. activity found for a number 

of tho dlffualvity, specific heat X density 

of canned foods. Formulas have been derived for calculating the temperature 
at any time and at any point In the can under the ^following conditions: (1) 
When contents of the can are of uniform temperature throughout before immer- 
sion in the sterilizing bath, which is maintained at uniform temperature after 
the immersion ; (2) when the bath temperature, after the can has been put in, 
increases uniformly to the boiling polnt*and remains constant thereafter; and 
(8) when the cans are exhausted at one temperature before processing at 
another. 

The results of the experimental work Indicate that substances which con- 
tain a great deal of free liquid heat almost as fast as water. The change 
of viscosity with tom pern ture Is elTective in increasing Ihe heat flow^ In the 
steam processing. The elTect of the glass can in retarding the heat flow Is 
very marked when the <lIfYusivity is large, but disapi)ears at values less than 
0.875. 

In addition to tables and curves showing the results of the experimental 
work, a chart has becai devised which may be used for di‘tenninlng approxi- 
mately tlio temperature at the center of a can at any time after Immersion 
In the sterilizing hath maintained at constant temp(»rnture. 

The action of alcoholic potassium hydroxid on the resins, P. Nicolabdot 
and C. OomoisriEB (BmL f(oc, Chim, France, 4 , ser., 25 {1919), No. 4 , pp. ^00- 
206). — The action of alcoholic p(»tassium hydroxid upon different resins has 
been examined by heating 1 gm. of the resin for an hour under a reflux con- 
denser with 25 cc. of N/2 alcoholic potassium hydroxid and adding gradually 
50 cc. of distillcMi water. The Insoluble residue was then filtered and weighed. 

Of 27 types of resins examined, one only cllssolved completely In tlie N/2 


potassium hydroxid. All the others proved to be more or less Insoluble In 
water. In some the amounts of insoluble matter increased and in others 
(Icicreased on adding water. It is thought that the alcoholic potassium hydroxid 
forms resinous soaps, some of which are more soluble in the base than in 
water and othera more soluble in water than in the base. It is suggested that 
this difference in solubility might serve as a new chara(*teristlc for the identi- 
fication of certain resins. 

The alkali industry, J. K. Partington {London: BailUdre, Tindall, d Coar, 
1919, pp. XVI+S04f figs. 63). — This is one of a series of volumes on industrial 
chemistry edited by S. Rideal. The book Is divided into sections, each of which 
deals with separate branches of the subject lu the manner of a special article 
or moTiograidi. Following an Introductory chapter on the alksili industry In 
Oreat Britain, the sections include the salt industry, sulphuric acid, natural 
soda and the l^eblanc process, the ammonia-soda i)rocess, electrolytic processes, 
Chlorln and derived products, nitric acid, ammonia and ammonium salts, the 
oxidation of ammonia, utilization and economy of sulphuric acid, and potas- 
sHim salts, iodln, and magnesium. 

Special attention has been given throughout to tlie resources and needs of 
ihe British Empire and possible future independence of German supplies. 


XETEOEOLOOT. 

A soil temperature survey of the United States and Canada, F. Sbbkve 
{Carnegie Inst. Wmhi/ngton Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 79, 80). — ^The survey 
previously referred to (E, S. R., 41, p. 16) is briefly described. The com- 
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tttittee conslstis of F. Sbreve and A. E. Cameron. During 1917 more than 80 
stations were maintained in jwrtlons of Canada and praoti<’«ny all parts of 
the United States, and at most of these nearly complete records for the year 
were secured. 

Beport of the department of meteorology, .T. E. Church, jk. {Nevada Sta, 
RpL 1918, pp. 50^2, fig, 1 ) , — ^Thls Is mainly a brief account of progress in the 
snow surveying and forel*asting work which has been carried on by the depart-* 
ment for several years. Attention is called espwlally to the accuracy of fore- 
casts of stream flow base<l on snow suiweys. 

Climate and meteorology [of CansfdaJ, F. Stttpart et au {Can<ida Yearbook^ 
1918, pp, 15J^'-t8rt), — ^"Phis artic le siininiarizes the principal climatic events and 
conditions'* of ('anachi since coufcMlernticMi, and the wc^ather of each month 
of 1917. 

Climate of Sao Paulo, J. N. Bei^fokt Mai'tos {Bal, Apr. [Sao Pawlo], 19- «er.. 
No. 5-7 {1918), pp. 507-502). — The climatic characl eristics as related to health 
and plant growth of dllTerent districts of tlie Slate are discussisl on Uu* basis 
of observations <»xtending over varinus perU»ds up to 28 years. 

The lunar tide in the atmosphere, S. Chapman {Nature {London’l, 10S 
{1919), No. 258Jf, pp, 185-187, fig. 1). — Thi.s article briefly discusses the lunar 
semidiurnal tide* in the atinosidiere ut (Jreenvvic'li, as delenninc^l from tlie Green- 
wich records of haroincMric pressure, 18rG~U)17. 

The lunar tide in the earth’s atmosphere, H. Chapman {Quart. Jour. Roy* 
Met. Boe. [ London \. Ji5 {1919), No. 190, pp. 114-189, fig. 7).— This article re- 
views ijresent knowledge on the suliject and discusses “ certain new determina- 
tions of the lunar diurnal variation of barometric T>i’^^‘ssure for Batavia and 
Hongkong.” Tfie variation Is attrJl>uted to titlal action of the moon on the 
earth’s atmosphere, certain um‘xp(*cted feature's of which, of theoretical in- 
terest, are dealt with in some* detail. 

Atmospheric pollution, J. W. Kedway (Quart. Jour. Roy. Met. 8toe. [Aon- 
don^, J^5 {1919), No. 190, pp. 107-109). — Studies made at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
showing the menace to lu'alth of the wind-blown dust of city streets are briefly 
discussed. 

sons— FERTILIZERS. 

Beconnoissance soils survey of the Middle San Joaquin Valley. Cal., U C. 
Holmes, E. O. Eckmann. J. W. Nelson, and J. E. (iuBRNSEy (U. Dept. Agr., 
Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. SoUh, 1910, pp. 115, pis 8, fig. 1, map 1). — This 
survey, made In cooperation with the C/alifornia Experiment Station, deals with 
the soils of an area of 2,840,720 acres lying near the geographical center of the 
State and comprising parts of Fresno, Tulare, and Kings Countle.s, The area 
includes approximately tlie central tldrd of tlie San Joaquin Valley. Previous 
surveys dealing with the* Sacramento Valley (K. S. It., 84, p. 120) and the Lower 
San Joaquin Valley (E. S. ll„ 40, p, 118), together with the prestmt survey, 
constitute a recon noissance of Uie Great Interiiu- Valley. 

The topography of the region Ls somew^hat mountainous. Natural drainage la 
said to be w^ell esttxblished on tlie upper valley slopes but inadequate over ex- 
tensive lower areas. The soils of the area comprise residual material from the 
underlying consolidated rocks, old valley-fliling and coastal plain material, re- 
cent alluvial material, and wind-laid material. In addition to rough stony land 
38 soil types representing 19 series are mapi)ed. Panoche loams, occupying 12.6 
per cent of the total area, are tlie prevailing types. 

Soil of the Santa Maria area, Cal., F. B. Watson and A. Smith 

(U, 8, Dept. Agr., Adv, Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1916, pp. 48, pis. 4, fig. 1, 
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map J), — ^This Burveyt made in cooperation with the California Experiment 
Station, deals with the soils of an area of 189,440 acres situated in the south- 
western part of the State and Including the northwestern part of Santa Bar- 
bara County and the southwestern part of San Luis Obispo County. The re^on 
comprises the Santa Maria Valley, the Nipomo Mesa lying from 100 to 200 ft 
above the valley floor, and the Arroyo Grande Valley, together with the inter- 
vening hills and parts of the adjacent mountains. * 

With resi>ect to their origin the soils of the area are said to be residual 
from underlying consolidated rocks, derived from coastal plain and old valley- 
fiiling material, eolian, recent-alluvial, ^nd miscellaneous. In addition to 
coastal beach and dunesand, riverwash, rough, broken, and stony hind, and 
]>eat, 32 soil types of 12 series have l>een mapped. Oakley sand, ' occupying 
16.2 ixir cent of the total area, is the prevailing type. 

Soil survey of Saratoga County, N. Y., E. T. Maxon and J. H. Bbomley 
(U 0 8. Dept. Apr., Adv. Sheets Field Opei\ Bur. Soils, 1917, pp. fig. 1, map 
1 ). — ^Thls survey, made in cooperation with the New York State College of 
Agriculture, deals with the soils of an area of 526,720 acres situated In the 
east-central part of the State. The toi»ography of the region varies from smooth 
plains in the eastern part to rolling uplands in tlie southern and southwestern 
part. The elevations range from about 200 to 2,600 ft. above sea level. Nat- 
ural drainage is well established. 

The soils of the county are of glacial origin, the upland soils consisting of 
glacial till or sediments laid down in lakes or as outwash plains. Exclusive 
of rough stony land and muck, 27 soil types of 13 series are mapped. Gloucester 
stony flne sandy loum, Merrimue flue sand, rough stony land, and Dutchess loam, 
occupying 20.8, 19.4, 11.8, and 10.5 per cent of the total area, respectively, 
prevail. 

Agricultural conditions and land classification in the south half of Min- 
nesota, F. Levebett and P. W. Sabdeson {XJnix\ Minn.. Oeol. Survey Bui. H 
(1919), pp. pis. 2. fig. 1 ). — This is a brief outline, particularly as related 

to their geological origin, of certain of the characteristics and agricultural 
possibilities of different classes of lands of the southern half of Minnesota, 

beginning with the driftless area and taking up the several drifts and asso- 
ciated deiK)Sits in order of their age and the alluvial deposits of the present 
streams.” A table Is given showing percentages of Improved land in each 
county of the area by decades, 1870-1910, with notes on the dominant soils and 
vegetation. 

Peat and muck soils, J. W. Ames (Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta., 4 (1919), No. 5, pp. 
161^165 ). — ^The formation and coinjiosition of peat and muck soils in Ohio are 
briefly described and their fertilization, drainage, claying, and adaptation to 
crop production discussed. A tabular statement Is presented showing the 
chemical composition of 18 representative samples of such soils occurring In 
the State. 

Efitriflcation In moor soils, T. Abnd (Centbl. Baht, [etc.], 2. Aht., 49 (1919), 
No. l-4f PP- 1-51 ) . — ^The author discusses at some length the work of other In- 
vestigators relative to the subject, together with the results of his own ob- 
servations on the influence of lime upon nitrification in both high and low 
moorland soils and on the occurrence of nitrite- and nitrate-forming organisms 
In these soils. 

He concludes that In raw, unllmed, high, and low moor soils of acid reaction 
no nitrification takes place. Small applications of lime, insufficient to correct 
acidity, failed to stimulate nitrification, whereas sufficeht lime to Insure neti- 
tralization Is said to have so improved the physical conditions of the soil as 
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to produce a iavorable environment for the activities of the nitrifying bacteria. 
Increasing tlie amount of lime beyoml the point necessary for neutralization 
<iid not retard nitridcatlon» although the final total nitrate content of the soil 
in many cases was found to be less than where smaller applications of lime 
were made. This was thought to be due to increased ammonia and nitrate 
assimilation and nitrate reduction through stimulated microbial activities. Low 
moor soils of neutral r&ction required no liming to stimulate nitrification. 

With respect to the presence of nitrifying organisms in high moor soils, it 
is stated that where the soil acidity was reduced through the chemical reac- 
tion of the basic elements of a phosphate fertilizer, nitrate formers were com- 
pletely lacking. Applications of lime made at the rate of 1,000 kg. of calcium 
oxid per hectare (alK)ut 800 lbs. p€»r a<*re) faiUnl to stimulate the development 
of nitrifying organisms except in tlie immediate vk*inlty of the lime particles. 
An application of 2,000 kg. resulted in a further increase in nitrifiers, attributCKl 
to an Increase in tlie number of spots rich in lime. The nitrifying activities of 
a moor soil tlms treated are said to have been considerably less tlian in a nor- 
mal mineral soil. 

Nitrogen contents of cacao soils planted with and without bois Immortel 
shade, J. ue Vekteuil {Huh Dept, Agr, Trinidad and Tobago, 18 {1919), No. 1, 
pp, 8-^). — Deternilnatlons of tlie total nitrogen and of nitrate nitrogen in cacao 
soils shaded with Krythrina and in similar soils without shade were made at 
quarterly intervals during 1918 to ascertain whether the immortel was bene- 
ficial to the cacao in producing a larger supply of nitrogen in the soiL 

The shaded soils showed a range in total nitrogen of from 0.078 per cent In 
June to 0.129 per cent in Pe<‘en)ber, and in nitrates from 0,(X)0(>2 per cent in 
September to 0.00093 i^er cent in March. In the unshaded soil the total nitro- 
gen ranged from 0.091 per cent in September to 0.115 per cent in December, 
1111(1 tlie nitrates from 0.00042 per cent in Septemiier to 0.00077 per cent in 
December. 

The organic phosphorus of soil, R. S. Potter and R. S. Snyder (Soil Sci,, 
6 (1918), No. 4, pp, S21’-SS2, figs, ^). — ^Tliis pafier, a contribution from the Iowa 
Experiment Station, descrllies further investigational w’ork iilanned to de- 
termine whetlier the method proposed by Potter and Benton (K. S. R., 36, p 
212) actually dilferentiates lietween the organic and inorganic phosphorus in 
the soil, this iKiint having been questioned by Gortner and Shaw (K. S. R., 37, 
p. 121), together with observations on the nature of certain organic phosphorus 
compounds. 

An examination of a subsoil taken 8 ft. below the stirface and containing no 
organic matter hut a considerable amount of colloidal clay faiUXl to show any 
so-called organic phosphorus, which is held to indicate that the latter was not 
confused with colloidal clay in applying the method under observation. The 
addition of phytin to the soil did not result in its extraction to any appreciable 
extent with a 1 per cent hydrochloric acid solution. 

Hydrolysis curves for phytin and nucleic acid were determined, hydrolysis 
being effected with 5 per cent sulphuric acid at 100® 0. The curve for phytin 
was found to be a straight line and after two hours that for nucleic acid ap- 
proximated a straight line, showing both reactions to be of the first order. 
Corves for the hydrolysis of the organic phosphorus of Carrington silt loam 
and two samples of Miami silt loam soil were also ascertained. The results are 
deemed to be rather Inconclusive^ except that nucleic acid was evidently absent 
except in the Carrington silt loam and then was present only to a slight extent. 
The dlrectioijis of the curves are said to have been such that the organic phos- 
phorus may have been due to ijhytin or to a pyrmldln nucleotid. 

A list of references comprising 16 titles is appended. 
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The movement of plant food vdthin BOil; B. Van ALSTi]!n& (Soil Bd., 6 
(19 tS), No. 4, pp. — This papen a thesis presented to the Graduate 

School of the University of IlllnolB^ describes investigations in which a study 
was made of the total amount of the various plant food elements present In 
samples of soil from long-time fertilizer plats, Including tlie “park” plats at 
Hothamsted and the plats of the Pennsylvania and Ohio exr)erlineut stations, 
in order to determine the ultimate fate of the fertilify elements added to the 
soil as fertilizers when not completely removed by the crop. The total amount 
of organic carbon, ntlrogen, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, and calcium 
was determined in the R<)thainsted soil* for sfimples representing strata of 
from 0 to 3 in., 8 to 6 in., and 6 to 9 In., resimctlvely. In the case of the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio soils the observations were confined to a study of the 
phosphorus content of strata from 0 to In., 6} to 13S in., and 13i to 20 in. 

Summarizing the results secured, the author concludes that ‘‘when phos- 
phorus is used as a fertilizer, it remains almost where It is placed in the soil 
until removed In crops or removed by some such process as erosion by water or 
wind action. The addition of alkali salts (.sulphates of potash, soda, and mag- 
nesia ) seems» to encourage the utilization of i>hosphorus from the surface stratum, 
especially by legume plants, which probably also secure nitrogen chiefly from the 
soil air in the surface stratum. There may be some loss of nitrogen through 
drainage, hut when other fertility conditions are right and crops are kept on 
the ground all through the growing season, this loss Is very small and there 
is a tendency for nitrogen, add(‘d in the form of ammonia, to accumulate in the 
surface soil, probably iu plant roots and residues. Potassium, though easily 
and quickly fixed In soil. Is more subject to movement within the soil as a re- 
sult of fertilizing with other salts an<l in this way may be leached beyond the 
reach of plant roots. Carbonates are rather easily washed from the soil even 
when no other treatment Is given, but much more readily washed out when am- 
monium salts are used. The loss of magnesium is brought about by the use of 
ammonium salts as fertilizers. Calcium tlecrcases with the loss of carbonates. 
Also, when alkali fertilizer salts are applied, it decreases more rapidly than 
acidity develops. Ammonium salts cause as marked a loss of calcium as of 
carbonates, and its loss occurs relatively as rapidly as the acidity develops.” 

A list of the references cited, comprising 45 titles, Is appende<l. 

The presence of aluminum as a reason for the difference in the effect of 
BCHoalled acid soil on barley and rye, B. L. Haetwetx and F. R. Pembeb (Soil 
Sci,, 6 (1918), No. 4, pp. 259-219, figs. 2 ). — This paper, a contribution from the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station, describes investigations made in an effort 
to ascertain the cause of the unlike effect of acid soils on different kinds of 
plants. Rye was selected as a plant which grows well on acid soils and barley 
as one which Is materially injured by the same conditions. 

Seedlings of both rj^e and barley were found to be affected about the same 
by a given amount of acidity in connection with a nutrient culture In either 
water or sand, vdille sterilization of the soil either with heat or toluol failed 
to produce any change which with certainty influenced differently the two kinds 
of seedlings. Hydrogen peroxid, dihydroxystearic acid, manure extract, am- 
monium sulphate, potassium permanganate, chromium, and stliccm affected the 
two plants about alike, while an aqueous extract of an add soil affbcted them 
the same as the acid soil Itself, The toxic principle of the extract was con- 
centrated in the residue upon distilling, the distillate being nontoxic. Both the 
dialyzate and diffusate resulting from dialysis of the extract had the same effect 
upon ry^ and barley, while the ash of the soil extract^ when broo^t Into solu- 
tion, had the same effect as the acid solL 
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A search for the active factor then being made among the Inorganic con- 
stituents, aluminum was found to be responsible for the different Influence upon 
the plants. When equivalent amounts of aluminum sulphate and sulphuric adid 
were added to an optimum nutrient solution, both produced the same depression 
on the growth of barley. Sulphuric acid caused a similar depression of rye, 
but aluminum sulphate had very little effect. Since the nutrient solution con- 
taining the acid possessed about four time the H-ion concentration of that edn- 
taining aluminum sulphate, the toxic effect of the latter on barley was attrib- 
uted largely to the aluminum. 

Finally, It is stated that “ treatment of an acid soil with either phosphoric 
oxid or acid phosphate reduced the amount of active aluminum in the soil. 
Unusually large additions of acid phosphate caused remarkable growths of 
plants so sensitive to an untreated acid soil that previously no growth was pos- 
sible, and this was in si)ite of the fact that the acidity of the soil was very 
much Increased by the acid phosphate. The active aluminum, however, was 
much dtx*reused by the treatment. The results indicate that the practical ad- 
vantage of phospliatlug and liming may often prove to be due to the precipita- 
tion <>f active aluminum quite as rmicli as to supplying phosphorus as a nutrient 
and lime as a reducer of acidity.” 

The influence of heated soils on seed germination and plant growth, ,T. 
Johnson {Soil iSW., 7 {1919) y No, i, pp, 1-lOSy ftffs. 16), — Supplementing work 
previously ntded (K. S. It., 35, p. 722), the author descrii)es a series of investi- 
gations comi acted at the Wiseoiisiii ExixtI merit Station to ascertain primarily 
the nature of the action of sterlllml soils upon plant growth. 

The evidence is held to demonstrate the importance of microorganisms In the 
loss of toxicity In the soil and that reduct'd toxicity is due to biological action 
upon ammonium carbonate, resulting in the liiieration of gasr^us ammonia or 
its fixation in the soil. Tlie soils emiiloyed in the study included Waukesha 
silt loam, Miami silt loam, Norfolk sand, virgin sandy loam, line sandy loam, 
red clay, muck, and ixnit, and were subjwted to widely varying treatments and 
conditions, and their action on numerous seeds and plants determined. The 
data are presented In tabular form and fully discussed, together with con- 
flnnatory evidence found in the literature l)earing on some of the conclusions 
presented in this paper. Tlie results secured may be summarized as follows: 

Heating 8t)ll to different teiiijM^ratures usually resulted in a gradual increase 
In toxicity to seed germination and to early plant growth which reached Its 
maximum at approximately 250® C., but gradually dwreased to practically no 
toxicity on soils heated to 350® or above. The time required for recovery from 
this toxic action was usually directly proportional to the Intensity of toxicity 
produced, but the final beneficial action was often greatest on soils exliiblting 
the greatest Injurious action on early plant growth. Different soils varied 
markedly in their behavior upon heating to the same temi)erature both in 
toxicity and in beneficial action to seeds and plants, this apparently not being 
correlated with any single distiugulsliing character in the soil but ratlier with 
the balance of all the factors concerned. 

Seeds varied greatly in their sensitiveness to the toxic action, the degree of 
sensitiveness being roughly characteristic of their genetic relationship. The 
QvHmixm and the Cucurbitacese were usually resistant, and the Legumlnosese 
and Solanaceie were, so far as determined, more susceptible. 

With seeds resistant to the toxic action, marked acceleration of the rate of 
germination may occur on even highly heated soils, this being regarded as 
another , es^ession of the same substances that cause retardation in more 
snseeptihle seeds. Eeeds classed as susceptible may, on the oilier hand, show 
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accelerated germination on soils not x*roductive of high toxicity on heating or 
upon heating soils to low temperatures only. 

Growing plants differed markedly in their sensitiveness to the action of 
heated soils. The similarity of their behavior and of germinating seeds in this 
respect suggested that the injurious and beneficial substance In both cases may 
be the same, altliough toxicity to seed germination did not appear to be always 
correlated with toxicity to plant growth and vice versat Sensitiveness of seeds 
to the toxic agent in germination was also not indicative of the behavior of 
the same spc^cies in Its growth on the same soil. The growth of fungi on 
heated soil was correlated with toxlc»ity to setnl germination and plant growth 
on any one soil, the development of Pyronema having l>een studied in particular. 
This and other fungi and apparently bacteria also grew best in soil heated to 
250**, diminishing in rate and profuseness of growth at lower or higher tem- 
peratures of heating. 

The ammonia c*ontent of soil heated to different temperatures was highest 
on heating to about 250®, and dlminlslied gradually at higher and lower 
temperatures, this also being true for the concontration of the soil solution. 
Ammonia content and cnaicontration of the soil solution were, therefore, 
roughly correlated with the <legree of toxicity to see<l germination and early 
plant growth and the extent of the beneficial action to late growth of green 
plants and to growth of lower microorganisms in any one soil, although there 
was apparently no correlation between these factors wlien different soils were 
compared with each other. 

The absorptive capacity of different soils varied greatly, this In turn mark- 
edly influencing the action of toxic compounds produced in the soil. In water 
extracts of heated soils, the toxicity to seed germination was more directly 
proportional to the ammonia content, indicating that the toxicity of the soil 
was not only determined by the amount of the toxic agent produced by heat- 
ing but also by the absorptive capacity of the soil for the toxic agent, as 
well as by a number of other factors the additive and subtractive value of 
which gave balance of toxicity very difficult to analyze properly. 

The addition of ammonia as such to soil in varying amounts is said to 
be capable of producing a condition similar In many respects to that pro- 
duced by heated stiils on seed germination and plant growth. It was found 
that similar “qualitative” reactions can be produced with c»ertain seeds on 
highly toxic heated soils or their extracts and with certain strengths of am- 
monia, these reactions not api)earlng to be reproducible with chemicals other 
than ammonia or ammonium salts. 

It Is believed that much of the toxic action in heated soils is due to the 
ammonia produced and that it exists in heated dry soils largely as ammonium 
carbonate, which is, however, gradually decomposed under normal growing 
conditions. All toxic i)roiM^rties In heated soils are not, however, believed 
to be the same, certain changes termed “chemical” injuries seemingly being 
due to quite different causes than ordinary retardation. The toxic property 
was found to be volatile, and to be destroyed or changed to nontoxic com- 
pounds In soils kept under normal-growing conditions due to the activity of 
ordinary soil flora, which, however, may apparently at the same time increase 
the amount of ammonia present Pyronema confluena has also been shown 
to be efficient in both these respects. Reduced toxicity in the presence of In- 
creased ammonia content in the soil is believed to be explained by the exist- 
ence of the ammonia in various delicate transition stages rather than as 
true ammonia due to the activity of soil organisms, these transition prod- 
ucts being broken down when the ammonia determinations are made* 
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reduction of the toslc property to seed germination and plant growth by 
the activity of soil flora has been demonstrated, and Is held to be contrary 
to Pickering’s conclusion that loss of toxicity in storage of heated soils is 
an oxidation process which may go on under aseptic conditions (E. 8. R., 24, 
pp, 420, 421). 

The beneficial action of highly heated soils Is believed to be due largely 
to the ammonia liberated on heating, since increased gi’owth may result In 
almost total absence of nitrates or in heated st»il under aseptic conditions in 
spite of a considerable toxic action upon the roots. That certain green plants 
are capable of utilizing nitrogen in •the form of ammonia is believed partially 
to explain the variation of sensitiveness of plants to heated soils. The 
temperature of the soil was shown to be an imix)rtant factor in determine 
Ing the extent of the toxic and beneficial action to plant growth, the toxic 
action disappearing more slowly and being more destructive at low soil tem- 
peratures (below about 25®) than at higher temperatures. 

Observations on the growth of Pyronema are held to indicate that the 
favorableness of heated soils to its growth is not entirely one of concentra- 
tion of soil solution, as argued by Seaver and (’lark (E. S. R., 23, p. 629 ; 27, 
p. 620), since Pyronema grew on heated s«)ils very low in concentration as 
compared with other unheated soils on which growtii never occurred. All 
mhToorganisms appeared to grow bt'Uer on soils having a high concentra- 
tion of soil solution due to increased food supply, but the type of organism 
and the extent of its growth varied with the competition at hand and the 
kind of food materials present. Fungi differed in their food re<iulrements in 
much the same way as greeii plants, and heating the soil Is thought to pro- 
duce chemical substances specially favorable to the growth of Pyronema. 

The conclusions reached are deemed applicable particularly to highly heated 
soils, although it is not believed that any fundamental difference exists between 
ordinary steam-sterilized soils and highly heated soils reinoculated with normal- 
soil flora. “Although the injurious action of heated soils on plant growth has 
been brought into the foreground in this pajH^r, it is not desired to leave the 
impression that heat-sterilized soils are of questionable value in research and 
practice. The opposite is rather true, and little hesitancy need he felt in 
recommending steam sterilization of soil for practical purposes or for use in 
research problems where it is necessary to eliminate certain organisms from 
the soil. But one must be prepared to expect a short perfinl of retardation of 
growth, followed by a boneflMal action, and in special cases, with certain soils 
or plants or under certain environmental conditions, a very marked interference 
With the normal development of plants.” 

A list of references comprising 79 titles is appended. 

The actinomyces of the soil, S. A. Wakbman and R. E. Oubtis (Soil iSoi., 
1 (1916), No. 2, pp. 99-lSi, pU. S, fig, 1), — ^In this paper, a contribution from the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations, the authors demonstrate the presence of Acti- 
nomycetes in different types of soil and attempt a classification of the organ- 
isms according to their morphological and physiological characters. More than 
100 organisms were isolated, representing SO species which are described and 
a key prepared for their identification. A list of references comprising 23 titles 
is appended. 

The occurrence of Actinomycetes in the soil, S. A. Waksman and R. E. 
OtTATis (Soil Sci,, e il918), No. 4, pp. S09-S19). — Supplementing the work noted 
Above, information is given concerning the number of Actinomycetes and bac- 
teria occurring in 25 soils from different sections of North America and from 
the Hawaiian Islands previously described (E. S. R., 36, p. 214), together with 
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notes on the isolation of various species of Actinomycotes from certain of tliose 
soils. 

The number of Actlnomycetes developing on albumin agar ranged from 7,500 
in Jainesburg cranberry soil from New Jersey to 2,400,000 in a cultivated 
Oregon adobe-like sfiil. As compared with the total number of bacteria and 
Actlnomycetes developing on the same media, the percentage of Actlnomycetes 
ranged from 8.5 for the Jainesburg cranberry soil to 4f3 for AU>erta (Canada) 
garden soil. The average number of Aciinoniycetes for all the soils examined 
amounted to 870,500, or 17 per (‘eut of the total flora. It is stated that heavy 
soils and those rich in undecoinposed organic matter generally contain a 
relatively larger niiral)er of Actinomycetcs than corresponding lighter soils or 
soils poor in unde(*ompostHl organic material. The isolation of 28 distinct 
fi$>ecies of Actinomyeetea from 20 different soils is held to demonstrate their 
general distribution in North America and tho Hawaiian Islands. 

A list of references comprising 25 titles is appended. 

Illinois crop yields from soil experiment fields, iX (1. IIopktns, F. W. Gar- 
RKTT, J. B. WHiTonimcH, and H. F. T. Fahrnkopp (IllhioU f^ta, BuL 219 {1919), 
pp. 401*^03 ), — Tubulated data are presenttM.1 giving tbe detailed results from 88 
Illinois soil exT)eriinent fields through the season of 1917. The methods of 
cropping and soil treatment are briefly intlicated, more detailed information 
being given in a previous publication (E. S. K., 80, p. G18). 

Commercial fertilizers for Indiana: What to use, A. T. Wiancko (Indiana 
Bta. Cite, 92 (1919), pp. 7, flf/H. 2 ). — ^A tabular statement is lyrescnted showing 
the fertilizer formulas deemed best for ditTereiit croi)S and for various soil 
conditions in the State, as indicated by extensive soil fertility investigations 
conducted by the station. The composition of the soil, the re<iulremeDts of the 
crop, and the practice regarding the use of manure ami U*guines in the rotation 
form the basis for classification. Brief notes are included on the interpretation 
of fertilizer formulas, the estimation and comparison of fertilizer values, the 
home mixing of fertilizers, and the amount of fertilizer to use. 

The agricultural value of organic manures, E. J. Kitssfxl (Jour. Bd. Apr. 
{London^, 2(P (1919), No. 3, pp. 2tH-241, flff- !)• — Experiments at liothamsted 
with Peruvian guano, rape cake, and shotldy, as compared with other nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, are briefly revlew'ed. 

Tho relative effectiveness of the three fertilizers was Peruvian guano 190, 
rai»e cake 91, and shoddy 88. Shoddy show^nl a residual effect which would 
Improve Its relative standing. There was no evidence that the nitrog^ in rape 
cake is sui>erior in crop producing powder to that of sulphate of ammonia, and 
it was less effective tlian that of nitrate of smla. There was little evidence 
that rape cake and Peruvian guano permanently benefit the soil. As far as 
fertilizing value is concerned, there apr»ears to be “ no reason why rape cake 
and guano should ever sell at prices above those obtaining for sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda.” 

How the nitrogen problem has been solved, H. J. M. CRKiaHTON (Jour» 
f^tihUn Inst., 187 (1919), Noa, pp. 377-408; 5, pp. 599-610; 6, pp. 705-73$, 
figa. 8d).-^This article describes and discusses the advantages and diimdvantages 
of five different methods which have been proposed for fixation of atipospherlc 
nitrogen as follows: ”(1) The direct oxidation of nitrogen to its oxids with 
snbsequent formation of nitric acid or nitrates, as exemplified In the arc 
proceBses, (2) the direct combination of nitrogen with hydrogen to form 
ammonia, as typified by the Haber process, (3) the absorption of nitrogen by 
carbida, as developed in the cyanamld process, (4) the. ab^rptlon nitrogen 
by mcMs to the form of nitrlds, as represented by the Serpek process, (Q j 
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tljie conversion of nitrogen into cyanJds, as set forth in the Bucher process.” 
Processes for oxidation of ammonia to nitric iichl are also discussed. It Is 
stated that at the present time the first three of the methods named “ are suc- 
cessfully oi)erated on a commercial basis,” but that the Bucher process has 
scarcely passed beyond the experimental stage. 

** During the past five years rapid progress has been made in the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen, estj^eclally by thcf cyanamid iirocess and by tlie direct 
synthesis of ammonia. As a result of this advance, greatly stimulated by the 
war, nearly one-third of the nitrogen ust'd by the Allies for military explosives 
In the autumn of 1938 was obtalne<l from the atmosphere.” 

The annual la'oduciion capacity of the world for synthetic nitrogen com- 
pounds is given as 75,000 tons in 3014 and 380,000 tons in 1018. It is estimated 
at 467,000 tons for 1010. The production in the United States is given as 
nothing in 3914, 55,000 tons in 3018, and estimated at 100, tons in 1039, 
mainly in form of cyanamid (46,000 tons in 1038 and 91 ,010 tons in 3019). 

A very full classified bibliography of the su]>j<*et is giv(*n. 

Production of ammonia from lime nitrogen, and the time yield under 
various conditions, W. Uuahaiann (Zlsv/ir. EJvtdrof hem., 2-i {I9J8), No. 28-24. 
pp. figs. 2; ahs. in Jour. Vliem. k>oc. [Lomltm'], 116 (10/6), No. 677, If, 

pp. J05, 106). — The rate of production of ammonia from boiling mixtures of 
lime nitrogen and water, lime nitrogen and s<»diiiin hydroxid or carbonate of 
various strengths, and lime nitrogen and potassium hydroxid or carlmnate of 
varying strengths was determined. 

The rate of decomposition of calcium cyanumi^I in water was very slow in 
all concentrations at the boiling p<»lnt and atmospheric pressure. Alkali hy- 
droxids or carbonal('S accelerated the reaction. XTnder a pressure of 30 atmos- 
pheres and u toinp(‘rature of 350® i\ the deconii>i>siti()n was rapid even without 
the addition of alkali until 75 i><‘r cent of the eyanamid was decomposed, after 
which the rate of dec<anpositioji greatly declined. 

America’s advance in potash production, W. C. Euauou (/fw?. jSVa. Lahs, 
Denison Lnir., JO {1010), Art. 2, pp. 3S^4y Ptl'^^ * 2 ). — U is slated that the pro- 
duction of potash in the United States increased from practically nothing in 
1914 to 52,135 Unis of actual iKdash In 1018. The estimated production capacity 
of American juitash planl.s is given as 3(K>,0<X) tons amuially, or 40 jjer cent of 
the normal consumption. The various domestic sour<*es of i>otash arc briefly 
described. 

Trade and fraud in commercial fertilizers, A. Pompku no Amaeau (Bol. Agr. 
[Sao Paulo], 19. s(t.. No. 5-7 {1018), pp. !i02~5(Hi\, — This article discusses briefly 
the various sources and kinds of commercial fertilizing matei ials, the valuation 
of fertilizers, and the falsifications to which they are subject. It recommends 
especially to colTee i^lanters the c<K)perative buying of fertilizers on guaranty of 
quality, api>ealing to the Agronomic institute of Sao Paulo in case of dispute. 

Beport of analyses of samples of commercial fertilizers collected by the 
commissioner of agriculture during 1918 {Ndw Yorh Etato Bta. Bui 452 
{1018) pp. 203-253). — This reports the results of the actual and guarantied 
analysis of oificlal samples of fertilizers and fertilizing materials collected dur- 
ing 1018. 

AOSICULTUBAL BOTANY. 

The flora of the American Virgin Islands, N. L. Britton {Brooklyn Bof. 
Oard. Mem,, t {1918), pp. 19-118, fig, 1). — Lists comprising 890 Speriuatophyta 
and 41 Pterldophyta are thought to be practically complete. Lists including 46 
Bryophyta and 75 lichens thought to be less comifiete. Endemic plants 
comprise phly about 2,6 per cent of the native flora. 
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Geobotany of tbe Santa Lucia Mountatna, F. Shbevk (Carnegie Inst Wash- 
ington Year Book^ 17 (1918), pp, 78, 79 ). — ^An examination has been made of the 
Santa Lucia Mountain region in California, which embraces chiefly or entirely 
the distributional areas of Pimis radiata, Abies venusta, Cupressus macrocarpa, 
and €. gaveniana, as well as the southernmost localities of Sequoia semporvirms 
and a number of its associates. While geomorphic movements undoubtedly lie 
at the basis of the present distributional features, a good opportunity is offered 
for investigation of the factors controlling reproduction and life history of all 
these endemic forms. 

The vefiretation of an imperfectly drained desert valley, F. Shbkve (Car- 
negie Inst Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp. 76-78 ). — ^Field and laboratory 
work has been Inau^rated with the view of Investigating the rdle played 
by the soil in determining the differences of vegetation which characterize the 
Avra Valley of Arizona. The fact that this valley is not undergoing the nor- 
mal course of physiographic development, being subject to frequent checks 
and reversals of such development, makes it a particularly suitable area for 
Investigation of such a problem. 

Isolation and specific change, E. W. Sinnott {Brooklyn Bot. Card. Mem., 1 
(1918), pp. m-W ). — Data are presented and discussed to show that Isolated 
regions are cliaracterlze<i by the presence of large numbers of local, or endemic, 
genera and species. 

Endemism was not equally distributed among the plant groups In the insular 
floras Invest Igated. The hical si)ecies and genera were rare among vascular 
cryptogams and glumaceoiis monocotyledons but very common among ix^taloi- 
deous monocotyledons and dicotyledons, this fact supposinlly indiciAtlng that 
the environment, whether acting directly or through natural selection, has not 
been the determining factor in the development of endemic forms. Those 
groups which are poor in endemics are predominantly self-fertilized, those 
which are rich In endemics predominantly cro.ss-fertillzed, tliese facts suggesting 
that hybridization has been the predominant factor in the development of 
these new forms. Isolation is, therefore, regarded not as a factor which, by 
providing a simple, limited, and peculiar environment, produces local species 
and genera, but merely as a factor which, by prohibiting dispersal, maintains 
the endemic character of local types which have originated through other 
causes. 

Osmotic concentration of tissue fluids in relation to geographical distribu- 
tion, J, A. Hahbis (Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp. 86, 
87 ). — ^Thls work, continued along lines previously indicated (B. S. R., 40, p. 
180), has shown that the osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of epiphytic 
Bromeliacese, Orchldacece, Piperacese, and Gesneracem is lower than that of 
the terrestrial vegetation. The problem of the osmotic ct^ncentration of the 
tissue-fluids of cryptogamic epiphytes Is to be made a subject of farther study. 

On the osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of phanerogaumic epi- 
phytes, J. A. Habbis (Amer. Jour. Bot, 5 (1918), No. 9, pp. 499S60) .—This Is a 
more extended account than that above noted. 

Sndurance of extreme conditions and its relation to the theory of adapts* 
tion, W. J. y. OSTEBHOUT (Amer. Jour. Bot, 5 (1918), No. 10, pp. 5(n-410, fig. 
1 ). — ^The author reports that a species of Tradescantla lived for nearly two 
years without soil or water, growing vigorously afterwards in a saturated at- 
mosphere, and was finally placed under water for a month, being alive at the end 
of the experiment It is thought that the explanation of sudi cases must be 
sought In physical or chemical conditions of the protoplasm which arise without 
reference to direct adaptation, and It is suggested that the same kind of 
planation nmy apply to many cases which are now regarded as adaptations. 
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Investierations on the imbibition of water by irelatin, E. B. Shbeve {Car- 
neffpc Inst. Washington Tear Book, 17 (1918), pp, 74^76 ), — ^This Is a continua- 
tion of work previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 27). It Is said to have shown 
that it Is not safe to draw conclusions regarding the effect which substances 
witliln a Jelly exert upon its Imbibltlonal capacity when evidence for such a con- 
clusion lies in the known effect of an external solution of the same substance on 
that Jelly. This appll^ to the theories involving the physicochemical effect of 
the substance upon the gelatin itself, as well as Ihost? concerning physiological 
phenomena. 

The effect of organic acids and* their amido compounds on the hydration 
of agar and on a biocolloid, L). "1\ MAcDouGAn and li. A. Spoehb (Proc. tioc, 
Expt. BioL and Alvd,, 16 {J918), Ao. 8, pp, — A series of test measure- 

ments was carried out in tlie equable lt‘iiii>erat ure chambers of the Coastal 
Laboratory from August to November, 1918, on tliree gr(mps of substances, (1) 
succinic acid and its amido compound, a amino succinic or aspartic acid, which 
are dibasic, and its amid, asparagin, which is monobasic; (2) acetic acid and 
amino acetic acid or gJycocoll, which are momibasic; and (3) propionic acid and 
a amino proi)iouic acid or aianin, also monobasic ; data were obtained w^hlch are 
here partly tabulated with brief discussion. 

It is stated that equi molecular concentrations of the three organic acids pre- 
sent a small divergence of effect on agar and a more i>ositive difference in agar 
luoteln. Agar swells more in succinic acid than in its amido compound, but this 
relation is reversed in the acetic-glycocoll couple ami in the i)rox)ionlc-alaniu 
l^air. Equi molecular concentralious of amino acids produce notably greater 
swellings of the biocolloids in comi>arisoii with related organic acids, Implying 
the positive action of factors other than the H-ion concentration. Glycocoll 
facilitates hydration in all concentrations above 0.01 AI. in both agar and agar 
proteins, and also in agar gelatin. Asparagin induces a maximum hydration. 

The absorption of calcium salts by squash seedlings, R. H. Tbxte and U. B. 
Hauvev {Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Mem., 1 {1918} , pp. 50^-^12, figs. S ). — During 
work participated in by True (EL S. U., 30, p. 128), it was found that the rate 
of abs<jrption <d electrolytes by seedlings from solutions of the usual mineral 
nutrients was inUuenciMi largely by the cliemical character of the substances 
offered. It appears that the usual salts of ijotasslum were not absorbed, pro- 
ducing rather an outgoing current of ions from the seedlings into the solution. 
In case of more dilute magnesium s<»lutious a sliglit absorption took place, while 
in calcium solutions absorption was more considerable and occurred in the most 
dilute solutions. 

In i)rellminary experiments by the present authors some exceptional behavior 
was observed. Results of a series of experiments as hero recorded are consid- 
ered to show tliat for both squash and w'liite luiiinc la the seedling stage the 
calcium Ion favors the absorption of Ions. The differences in behavior of the 
two plants are detailed. The strong influence exerted by the specific character- 
isterics of the different species of plants is shown by the contrasting behavior of 
tlm lupine and the squash in the presence of calcium accompanied by the NOs 
Ion. It is considered as clear from tlie evidence shown that any theory of cell per- 
meability framed to account for the income and outgo of the living plant witli 
respect to electrolytes must take into account the striking differences that exist 
in the behavior of plants toward even such fundamental factors as the re- 
quired mineral nutrient ions. 

The nucleus as a center of oxidation, W. J. V. Ostkbhoxjt (Brooklyn Bot. 
Gard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. S4%-447 ). — study is detailed as made by the author 
on leaf cells of Indian pipe (Mowitropa imifiora), which after being injured 
182888*— 19 8 
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turn dark. TRis change, which is interpreted as an oxidation eilect, is much 
more rapid, In the nucleus than in the cytoplasm. The facts are held to indi- 
cate that this is also the case with oxidation of the uninjured celL 

Studies on the production of matter in light and shadow plants, P. B, 
JENSJCN {BoU Tidslcr., 36 (1919), No. i, pp. 2I9--2rt9y fiffS. 7).— A study of a 
light plant (Sinapis alba) and of a shadow plant (Oxalis acctosclla) Is said to 
have shown that carbon dioxid assimilation and daily pioductlou of dry matter 
are very much more rapid in the former thjin in the latter. The equilibrium 
point between assimilation and rcsinratlon is reached at a light intensity of 1.0 
(Bunsen units X 100) for the former and at 0.2 for the latter. 

The luminescence of Pseudomonas luminescens, A, me 'Coutx)N (Etude do la 
Larn^neBceme du Pseudomonas luminescens. lliesis, Vmv. Ncuahatel, 1916, pp. 
95, figs. IS ). — ^Results of a study of P. luminescens as hero detailed are claimed 
to show that hlolumiuesccnce is indeix^ndent of respiration, but ceases with the 
death of the cell. The phenomenon is intracellular, depemling uix)n oxygen 
which becomes available, though it is not known whether tlic oxygen is fur- 
nished by the atmosphere or by lutracel hilar chemical jirocesses. Ktbyl alcohol 
at 6. 2 per cent or methyl alcoliol at 10 per cent concentration, lowering surface 
tensiou and semipermeability and ix?rinitting the diJTuslon inward of oxyg(*u, 
increastns the duration of luminosity. l*otassium cyanid augments semii>erme- 
ability but hinders respiration, resulting in Uhj retention of oxygen by the 
Hydrogen an<l hydroxyl also aflect pernieablity and increase the duration of 
luminescence. The shorter light weaves augment the Intensity of luminosity, 
the longer having the opposite effect. 

Transpiration [in plants], II. O. Knight (iKci, Prog. [London), 13 (1919), No. 
52, pp. 561-^66). — ^A review of findings and views rc^sulting from recent study 
by various authors named is largely epitomized in the statement that external 
conditions, as represented by soil and atmosphere, as well as the internal con- 
ditions peculiar to the plant, exercise an important regulating iutlucnco on 
transpiration. It is recognized that the problem of water movement through 
the plant is extremely complex. 

Weather conditions and plant development, G. P. Burns (Brooklyn Bot. 
Gard. Mem., 1 (1918), pp. 119^122 ). — ^Numerous examples are claimed to show 
that averages extending over long periods for humidity, sunshine, wind, air 
temperature, etc., may conceal rather than exiiUihi the essential facts. It is 
held that in all study of the relation of weather conditions to plant develop- 
ment the Importance of critical periods in the onvironmoiit must be taken into 
consideration. 

Contact stimulation, G. E. Stone (Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Mem,, 1 (1918), pp. 
4^i-i79, figs. J^). — I»resenting results of experimentation carried on since 1904 
with several common plants, the author holds Umt contacts of plants or parts 
thereof with one anotlier, with wires, and with other bodies result in a reaction 
or response which may be connected witli electrical phenomena but which ap- 
pears to be quite primitive and universal among plants, if not common to the 
lower forms of life in general. Leaves apixiur to be particularly sensitive. 
The nature of the reactions appears to be fundamentally similar to that of 
touch, from which it is thought such highly differentiated reactions as those 
of tendril and wound responses may have originated. 

Apparatus for determining the temperature of leaves, E. B. Shbeve (Car* 
negie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), pp. 80i 81 ). — ^A description is 
given of an apparatus which may l>e used to find the surface temperature of 
leaves without injuring them, and which has been used with a large number 
of plants of different ecological types growing under very dissimilar conditions. 
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The results have not yet been suflicieutly assernblcd to warrant definite con- 
clusions. The most outstanding fact is tlie rapidity with which the surface 
temperature of a leaf growing in the ojien may fluctuate within a time of 20 
to 60 seconds, often amounting to from 1 to 3® C., and In modern toly strong 
winds changing as much as 5® in 30 seconds. 

Evolution by hybridization, E. C. Jkffkey {Brooklyn Bot, Qard, Mcm.^ 1 
{19 J 8), pp, 298-^05 1 pL i)..~This is a critical review of recent publications. 

Inheritance studies on castor beans, O. E. White {Brooklyn Bot, Card, 
Mem.y 1 {1918), pp, 513-921, pis, 6*). — Hybridization studies involving severul 
thousand plants have been pursued thi^ugh the Fi, Fz, and in some cases, the 
F» generations derived from r)0 or more types grown from seeds representing 
ditfereut growers. Vei'y little cross-fertilization occurred. Details are given, 
with some Interi)retati<m of the data obtained, from the study on stem color, 
bloom, dehiscent and ind(‘hlscent pwis, and seed coat color. 

The inheritance of doubleness in Chelidonium majus, K. Sax {Oenciics, 
3 {1918), No. 3, pp. S00-*W7). — Presenting results of statistical studies of the 
relation of petals and stamens and of the inhi'ritaiice of doubleness in C. 
majus, the author states that this quality appears to be a simple recessive 
character. There is apparently a continuous seri(»s in degree of doubling 
from singles to full doubles in the Fa. IMuch greater variation is notetl in 
the douhU'S, which are recessive, than in the singles of which two-thirds are 
heterozygous. The Fa doubles are no more variable than individual double 
plants of that generation. A high degree of negative correlation exists be- 
tween p('tnl number and stamen number in the F*, due to petalody. 

Duplication and cohesion in the main axis in Cichorium intybus, A. B. 
STcuir {Brooklyn Bot. Oard. Mem., 1 {1918), pp. 430-4^5, pi. 1, fly. 1 ). — ^The 
terms duplicatltm and cohesion are here used to designate a very special 
type of fasciation, observed by the author to occur in a cultivated variety 
of chicory and made the subject of a study, the results of which are rei>orted 
herein. In addition to a very decided du] dicat ion with cohesion of the main 
axis, other irn'gularlties occur in the development of cotyledons and plumule, 
Involving in some cases fusion or suppression. 

The character of dupli(*ation and cohesion of the main axis is strongly 
but not completely heritable. In an Fi hybrid generation of crosses be- 
tween plants showing duplication and plants of wild stt)ck free from these 
abuonmilltics, the duplication is incompletely dominant both as to degree of 
expression and number of fdants alTected. An intermediate type is noted in 
which the only indication of duplication is seen in a mixed and irregular 
phyllotaxy. 

Intercrosses between self-sterile plants, E. M. East {Brooklyn Bot. Oard. 
Mem., 1 {1918), pp. 141-^153). — Work done with Nicotiana forgetiana and 
N. alata and their intercrosses, part of the tlata from which have been pub- 
lished elsewhere (K. S. U., 38, p. 823), is <‘onsldered to show unmistakably 
that the behavior of self-sterile plants In intercrosses is governed by a rela- 
tively small number of factors, which act thnmgh the pollen; also that the 
gametes of plants having like constitutions ns regards effective factors arc 
incompatible in the sense that they do not make a normal pollen tube growth 
and hence do not reach the ovary in time for fusion to occur. 

This interpretation is considered to show why plants are both self-sterile 
and cross-sterile. It accords completely with the fact that u population of 
plants may be divided Into groups on the basis of their mating proclivities, 
and that each member of any group is cross-sterile with every other individ- 
ual of that group although fertile with every individual of every other group. 
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It is considered possible by continuous self-fertilization, utilizing end-sea- 
son pseudofertiUty, to obtain ultimately a population in which every indl- 
^idual possesses the same effective self-sterility factors, all the plants in such 
a population being cross-sterile as well as self-sterile. It is claimed that such a 
poimlation bus in fact been obtained. 

An analysis of the changes Involved in a case of progressive mutation, 
C. D. La IIttk and H. H. Bartlei’T {Genetics, S 3, pp, 207-^224^ flff* 

1), — In continuation of a study (E. S. It., 37, p. 724) of mutations derived from 
(Enothera rcynoldsii^ the authors summarize by stating that in a series of 
mutations showing both reduction and Increase in the size of tlio entire plant 
and its organs the size characters ai>pear to Involve only the number and 
arrangement of cells, and n<»t at all the size of the cells, which remains the 
stime throughout the whole series. 

Variations in the number of somatic chromosomes in (Enothera scintillans, 
Tl. T. Hance iavvcticH, 8 {WJS), No. 8, pp. 223-275, flys. !;>).— Having found 
that (E. sciniillans does not give constant chromosome counts in the somatic 
cells, the author carrietl out comprehensive studies with material collected from 
thrc'e generations, finding that the number varied from 15, the type or funda- 
mental numl)er, to 21, the additional numbers believed for reasons given to be 
produced by fragmentation of the tyi)e chromosomes. Fragmentation ai^peared 
to be confined to the longer chromosomes and was not observed to occur in the 
cells of the germinal line. Two classes of gametes wore found, one rK)ssesslng 7 
chromosomes and the other 8. The data obtained are used as a basis for sug- 
gestions. 

It is believed that the methods of procedure adopted in this study will be 
found applicable to a number of cytological problems. 

Further studies on the interrelationship of morphological and physio- 
logical characters in seedlings of Phaseolus, .T.. A. Hakius {llrooklyn Bot. 
Gat'd. Mem,, 1 {li)t8), pp. 167-77-}). — ^The purpose of this paper is to supplement 
and extend the results of an earlier study (E, S. U., 30, p. 221), in which it was 
shown that in bean seedlings chara(*terizocl by certain mori)hological variations 
from type the development of primordial leaf tissue is less than in normal con- 
trols grown under conditions as nearly as possible identical. The data then 
available indicated that a reduction of the volume of primordial leaf tissue Is 
associated with abnormalities of all the types studied, but that the type of varia- 
tion influences, in some degree, the amount of reduction. 

While the first experiments gave results based upon i)rimordial leaves only, 
this paper presents the results of the determination based upon the first trifo- 
liate leaf, tile material used being a mixture of slightly different strains of navy 
beans. Consideration of the data is held to Justify the statement that a correla- 
tion exists between morphological and physiological variations In plants, seed- 
lings of Idiaseohis which show one of the smallest definite structural varia- 
tions, that is, the slight vertical sei)aration of the two cotyledons in their in- 
sertion on the axis, being differentiated from the structurally apparently normal 
individuals in their physiological and also in their morphological characteristics, 
producing in this case a smaller weight of dry substance In the leaf tissue and a 
smaller relative weight of dry substance in both primordial leaves and the first 
^^rifoliate leaf. 

Tubers within tubers of Solanum tuberosum, F. C. Stkwabt (Brooklyn Bot 
Oard. MefTi., 1 (1018), pp. 423-^426, figs. 3 ), — A case Is described In which, In 
addition to the large numbers of new tubers formed on seed potatoes stored over 
summer in slatted crates In a cement cellar, a number of such new tubers formed 
ivlthin the old tubers, in some cases weighing from 25 to 60 gm. and in one case 
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67 gm. The dissection of one seed potato showed that the sprout bearing the 
new tuber had started from an eye where two external sessile new tubers were 
attacheil. Apparently the direction of growtli had been inward from the begin- 
ning. The ingrowing sprouts showed the leutlcel-like openings described by 
Gager (K. S. R., 26, p. 828) in an account of a case which the present case resem- 
bles in some respects. 

• FIELD CEOPS. 

[Report of field crops work In Idaho, 1918], R. K. Bonnett, H. W. HtTT.BERT, 
II. J. Leth, r. A. Wenoer, P. P. Petersun, IC. B. Hitchcock, and F. H. Lafrenz 
{TdaJw ^ta. But. IIS U9J8), pp. S2--21 28^31, This describes the con- 

tinuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 333). The moisture supply 
during the season of 1017-18 is said to have been iusuflichmt for normal crop 
production. Observations on variety tests with cereals may be summarized as 
follows : 

Turkey Red again gave the best results in tests of winter wheat varieties, 
while Kharkov and Red Russian also gave satisfactory results. Fail-sown 
iManpiis wintered well and i)roduee<l a g<M»d yield of excellent quality. Jenkins 
Club, i*alou«e Blucstcin, Early Baart, and Marquis appeared to be the most 
promising f?pr1ng wheats for this region. White Winter barley, with an average 
yield of 05.4 hu. juu* acre since 1011, lias .surpfis.sed all other winter varietic‘S and 
has also given good r(‘sulls as a spring variety. As a rule six-row types of 
barley litivo outyielded the two-row types, wliile the bearded varieties have ouc- 
jielded the beardless sorts. Swedish Select. Banner, Danisii Ciant, Abundance, 
(Vilonnlo No. 37. and White Russian oats are <leemed to he spi'clally adapted to 
this section. TN'thuser v inter rye was first with a yield of more than .35 hii. 
per acre. The crop is also said to sliow mucli promise as an early spring pas- 
ture crop. Spring rye can not be recommended. 

Cultural and variety tests with forage crops seeded alone and in mixtures 
are iiriidly noted. Alfalfa gave the host results when seeded in rows, as did 
also Sudan grass. Otlier legumes and grasses which gave promising results in- 
cludcMl red, alsike, and sweet clover, brome grass, orchard grass, tall meadow 
oat grass, perennial rye grass, Italian rye grass, and slender wheat grass, A 
f(’W plaiUs of an annual while sw<H*t clover grown from setMl secured from the 
Iowa Experiment Station (see p. 227) made an ex<‘cll<*nt growth and ripened 
some seed. It is stated, however, that this plant can not replace biennial white 
sweet clover in hay or pasture mixtures. A number of varieties of millet maile 
fair yields, but were not so sati.sfactory as Suduu grass. None of the sorghum 
>arieties tested” produced seed, and only a few develoxied sufliciently to make a 
good quality of coarse hay. Ogemaw soy beans, an early sort, appeared to be 
best for northern Idaho. White Canada or White (Colorado field peas are 
deemed best for seeding with oats for buy. Ear-to-row plantings of Rustler 
White Dent coni, said to be best for Imth grain and silage in the northern parf 
of the Htate, yielded as high as 123 hu. i>er acre, while a luimher of rows pro- 
duced at the rate of more than 00 hu. 

A report of the seed analyst for the year ended December 1, 1918, prepared by 
P. A. Wenger, comprises a brief statement of the number of samples of different 
held crop seeds examined for i>urity and germination. A total of 1,291 samples 
were tested for purity and 198 for germination. 

Wheat grown in rotation with and without manure on Palouse slit loam pro- 
duced on the average 16.8 bu. per acre without manure and 19.2 bu. with manure. 

Work on the Sandpolnt substation showed that wheat grown on clover and 
timothy sod produced 12.6 bu. as compared with 8.5 bu, from plats otherwise 
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similarly treateil. These results are held <o Indicate that newly broken forest 
land should llrst be seeded to clover or clover and timothy. Crop yields on the 
substation were as follows: Clover hay 2.5 tons (2 cuttings), Japanese and 
Silver-hull buckwheat 24.8 and 13.2 bu., respectively, Ruasett, Early Ohio, and 
Rural New Yorker potatoes 381, 160, and 148 stacks, respectively, Half Sugar 
and Banish Sludstrup mangels 57,080 and 52,200 lbs., Danish Balilhead cabbage 
80,300 ll>s., White Belgian stock carrot 24,500 lbs., ar l Danvers Half L(«ig car- 
rot 30,200 lbs. per acre. 

[Report of field crops work on the Aberdeen substation, 1918], L. 0. Aicheb 
{Idaho ^*ta, liul, 11 S pp. 34-87)^ — Th<‘ continuation of work along the 

same general lines as previously indicated (B. S. R., 30, p. 334) is described. 
It is stated that this was the driest season since the siil)Slalion was estab- 
lislied, the precipitation during the growing season being 3.37 in. as compared 
with an average of 4.16 in. Work on the dry laud farm may be summarized 
as follows: 

All)erta Red, Ghirka, and Theiss winter wheats produced average yields 
of 18.8, 18.6, and 18.1 Ini. per aero, resi)ectively,,for the 0 years 1913 to 1918, 
while the yield of sj)ring wheat varieties tested ranged from 0,0 hn. for 
Kubanka to 12 Ini. for both Early Baart and Bluestem. Sixty -day oats pro- 
duced 20.4 bu., and Smyrna and Boldl spring barleys 14.1 and 12.9 bu., re- 
RI)ectlvely. The highest yield of flax. 7.8 bu. per acre was secur(»d from C. I. 
No. 30. 

Field peas grown la a variety test for the period of 1913 to 1918, inclusive, 
ranged In yield from 0.7 bu. jw^r acre for C<»ssack and Bangalia to 8.1 bu. for 
both Grey Winter and McAdoo (formerly Kaiser). 

The average yield of potatoes for 8 consecutive seasons raugenl from 100.8 
bu. per acre for Early Six W(k 4<8 to 224.5 bu. for Idaho Rural, Potat<H}S 
grown from seed ])roduc(Hl on irrigated lanci yielded 8,9 bu. more per acre 
than those grown from seed produced on dry land. With yields ranging over 
200 bu. per acre, howev(»r, this Increase is deemed negligible and is held to 
indicate that the supposed superiority of irrigated sml potatoes does not 
exist. 

Cultivating winter wheat or plowing under green manure did not prove 
profitable. Wheat grown on summer fallow produced 6.2 bu. per acre as com- 
pared with a general average of 4.4 hu. for the winter wheat plats. A rota- 
tion of wheat and field pt*as has given the best results of any rotation, but if 
continued without fallow is said to lead to rcnluced yields of both crops. 

Results secured on the irrigated farm may he summarized as follows: 
Spring wheat yields ranged from 39.3 bu, per acre for Early Baart to 51.2 
bu. for Dlcklow for the period of 1913 to 1918. The yield of oats ranged 
from 166.1 bu. for Swedish Select to 115.1 for Golden Rain, and of barley 
from 73.1 bu. for Sniyrjiu to 87.4 bu. for Trebl for the same i)erlod. Smyrna 
flax produced a 3-yenr average yield of 20.0 bu. 

World Prize and Wellwood field iM?as are said to have given the highest 
yields in a 5-year test. The average yield for 19 varieties of field peas was 
65 bu. per acre. Grimm alfalfa prcxluced at the rate of 6 bu. of seed per 
acre, red clover 3 bu., and alsike clover 2.5 hu. 

Idaho Rural, Green Mountain, and Irish Cobbler potatoes, with 5-year aver- 
age yields of 400, 397.4, and 352.3 l)U, acre, respectively, were the leading 
varieties tested. No increase in yield has been secured In transposition tests. 

[Report of field crops work in Iowa, 1918] {lotoa Upt, 1918, pp, 10-^12, 
24, 25, 25) » — ^This describes the progress of work along the same general Hues 
as previously noted (E. 8. R., 40, p. 828), 
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Forcing air, heated to a temperature of from 160 to 180® P, through cribbed 
corn rediiccHl the moisture content from more than 80 to less than 10 i)er cent 
at an estimated cost Of 3 cts. per bushel for fuel and power. 

Iowa 103 and Iowa 105 oats continue to show a marked superiority over com- 
mon varieties in cooperative tests throughout the State. An annual white sweet 
clove/, said to have been Isolated for the first time at Ames during the winter 
of 1915-16, when seed<^l In the field made a growth of 4.5 ft. within 3.5 
months, as compared with a growth of only 4 in. for red clover, 9 In. for annual 
yellow sweet clover, and 14 in. for biennial white sw(^t clover all seeded at the 
same time and subjected to identical conditions. 

Winter wheat seeded as late as November 21 survived with practically no 
winterkilling, this being attributed to the fact that the seed sprouted very 
little or not at all before winter conditions checdied growth. 

In germination tests of wei»d seeds buried in the soil in the fall of 1911, ten 
species germinated readily in April, 1918. Among these 30 per cent were jim- 
son weefl, 25 per cent burdock, 20 per cent Indian mallow or butterprlnt, and 
18 per cent liorse nettle. Weeds were found to transj>ire a large amount of 
wfiter which should go to cultivated crops. Rape, wheat, and oats when prop- 
erly planted crowded out quack grass. 

Observath»ns on n imniher of varieties niul .strains of oats grown In the 
nursery in an effort to secure sorts resistant to crown and black stem rust led 
to the discovery of (Ireen Russian and White Russian, both resistant to stem 
rust, while the latter Is also said to be resistant to crown rust. 

Variety testing and crop improvement, C. 8. Knioitt {Nevada fstn. Rpt. 
JD/S, pp. 2 ). — Variety tests with wheat, oats, barley, and forage and 

rod crops are describ(‘d in e<mtiniiMtion of similar work previously noted (E. S. 
R., 39, p. 128). 

The average yield of wheat varieties grown in 100-ft. rows for four years 
ranged from 2,720 lbs. (»f grain per acre for White Australian to 3,157 lbs, for 
(^(dorada No. r»0. q’ho superiority in (pinlity of Jdarcpiis and Blue Stem, yield- 
ing 2,97() and 2,979 ll>s. per acre\ respectively, is said to more than offset the 
diffc*renc<» in yield between these varieties and the liighest producing sorts. Of 
the oat varieties testt'd for thn'e years Early Mountain No. 2 was lirst with an 
average jield of 2,843 Ihs. per acre, and was anv*(*te<l less by the shattering of 
the see<l, due to blasting of the panicles bef<»re ripening, than any of the other 
varieties tested. Barley yields ranged from 2,708 lbs. for White Moravian to 
2,926 lbs. for California Feed for varieties grown four years, whlh^ Swedish 
Cold grown for two years producetl on the average 4,821 lbs. The leading 
varieties of cereals tested In j)lats during 1916 ami 1917, together with their 
resi)ectlve yh*lds i>er acre, were ns follows: White Club wlieat 2,041 lbs., 
Cr(»at Dakota oats 1,037 lbs., and Chevalier barley 2,135 lbs. In tests con- 
ducted ill cooperation with the Triickee-Carson rochiinathai project experiment 
farm. Little Club, Marquis, and Sonora wen^ found to be the highest yielding 
wheat varieties w’hen comi)ared with the local sorts, while Beldi barley out- 
yielded the local variety. 

The total yield of alfalfa for two cuttings ranged from 4.57 tons per acre 
for Grimm to 6.04 tons for Australia 23,753. The proportion of leaves to 
stems varied from about 84 to 40 r)er cent. 

Improved Learning corn produced 28,422 lbs. of silage as compared with 
46,240 lbs. for Russian suuftower. The latter is said to have made silage 
superior in quality to that from corn. Sudan grass surpassed the millets 
and held peas both in forage and seed production. A yield of 8 tons per acre 
of excellent silage was secured In 1917. The average yield of seed for the 
past 8 years amounted to 1,218 lbs. per acre. 
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Great Divide, Burbank, and Peerless potatoes have produced maximum 
average yields for a H-year period of 13,546, 12,991 and 11,782 lbs. per acre, 
respectively. Our Ideal mangel produced the highest average yield, 30,469 
lbs. lier acre, for a 4-year period in a comparative test of different varieties 
of beets, but is deemed inferior in feeding value to sugar beets which pro- 
duced at tlie rate of 25,907 lbs. for a 8-year i>erlod. In date-of-planting nests 
with sugar beets the best results were secured from f jplaritlngs made before 
the first of May. 

[Beport on the activities of the agricultural association of Zealand, Den- 
mark, in 1918], A. P. Jacobsen (Per. L^ndhofor, Virlcs. Plantcarl, ^jalland^ 
J9I8, pp. $51, plH. 3, /Iff 8, 2 ), — The activities reported on included cooperative 
experiments with fertilizers and lime, rotations and fallows, variety tests of 
different field crops, examination and testing of seeds, studies of methods 
of w'ced destruction, and determination of the nitrogen content of fertilizers. 
The report presents also the proceedings of the nuHJtiugs of the association, 
together with a discussion of the association's work in general. The condi- 
tions affecting agriculture during the year are briefly note<l. 

In fertilizer expcTiments conducted wllh cereal crops from 100 to 200 kg. 
of nitrate of soda per hectare (about 89 to 178 lbs. pt^r acre) were used, alone 
or in combination with 150 to 300 kg. of superphosphate or with this amount 
together with 100 to 150 kg. of 37 per cent potash salt. It is calculated that 
to defray the cost of the fertilizers 100 kg. of nitrate of soda had to i)rt»duce 
an increase in yield of 160 kg. of grain and 1,(500 kg. each of roots and grass; 
100 kg. of 18 p<?r cent superphosphate, 100 kg. of grain and 1,0(X) kg. each of 
roots and grass; and KK) kg. of 37 per cent potash salt, 72 kg. of grain and 720 
kg. each of roots and grass. 

A serl<*.s of expiTimenls w^as conducted with rye, barley, oats, and root crops 
on clay soils. The average results of five experiments with barley after another 
grain crop Indieatf'd tin increase of 207 kg. of grain and 282 kg. of straws from 
the use of 1(X) kg. of nitrate of so<la, and the unprofitable use of an addition 
of KM) kg. of superphosphate or of 100 kg. each of sip )er phosphate and potash 
salt. The average results of 12 similar experiments w ith barley following root 
crops sliowed an increase of only 142 kg. of grain and [K>8 kg. of straw’^ from 
the use of 100 kg. of nitrate of soda per hectare, and also an unprofitable use 
of either surnTphosphate or superphosphate and potash salt in addition. The 
plants receiving no fertilizers and on which barley was grown after another 
grain crop produced in 1018 an average of 2,088 kg. of grain and 2,426 kg. of 
straw per hectare, ns compared with 2,460 kg. of grain and 2,884 kg. of straw, 
w’here the barley followed rwt crops. 

The use of KK) kg. of nitrate of sf>da in growing oats gave a profitable in- 
<Tease only wiiere the oats follow’ed gi*ass. 

The average results of 21 exj^eriments with mangels following different crops 
showed an increase of 3,2(M) kg. wiiere KK) kg. of nil rate of soda had been ap- 
plied. The addition of 100 kg. of supeiphosphate w’-as profitable in only nine 
of the ex|:)erlments, and the average results were also unsatisfactory. The ap- 
plication of 100 kg. of potash salt together with Bur>erphosphate gave, on the 
average, profitable returns. The results from the use of superphosplmte and 
potash salt varied to a marked extent. 

In a limited number of fertilizer experiments with grass grown for seed, it 
w^as found that nitrate of soda and p<»tash salt applied to land in Italian rye 
grass gave satisfactory average increases in yield. 

For three years jfitrate of smla at the rate of 100 kg. per hectare was used 
alone and in combination with a complete application, including like amount 
in growing barley and oats. In 1918 a large Increase in yield was secured 
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from the nitrate used with tlie complete application, but In the two preceding 
years a single application appeared the more profitable. A similar experiment 
with corresponding results was conducted with mangels, but in this case 150 kg. 
of the nitrate were used. 

A comparison of Norwegian nitrate, ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, 
and lime nitrogen of German, Swedish, and Norwegian manufacture was begun 
in 1014 and completed in k918. Swedish turnips and orchard grass responded In 
general quite favorably to the use of the different substan(*es, while sugar beets 
and mangels responded very unfavorably, and oats, barley, and potatoes gave 
Intermediate results. In discussing tlyse data the belief is expressed that the 
sodium of the nitrate of soda may have acted Injuriously upon the Swedish 
turnips and the orchard grass and favorably upon the sugar beets and mangels, 
wliile It remaincHl mmtral with refereiic(‘ to oats, barley, and potatoes. 

Experiments conducted for one year with sui>erphosphate and Bornholm raw 
phosphate used on dilTerent crops indicatetl that the raw phosphate had pro- 
duced from r»i) to 80 cent of the effect of the superphosi>hate on the basis 
of tlK‘ i>liosphori<‘ acid content of the two substances. The raw phosphate was 
most effective on lime-i)oor soils. 

In variety tests with different crops the following were the leading sorts: 
Tystufte Small wheat II, Tystofte Prentice 2-rowed barl(*y, Svalof Victory 
oats, and Up-to-date and Richter Iinperntor potatoes. 

Gf dilTerent methods tried for control of thistles deep plowing late in the fall 
and suhsoiUng gave the best results. 

In connection with a rotation experiment in lOlG, certain plats were in 
fallow while otlnu's were devided to 0-rowed barley, soiling crops, potatoes, 
or turnips. In the fall of that year the ('lUire series was sown to wheat and 
rye, the wlu*at r(»ct*iving barnyard manure and the rye superpibosplmte. In 
the spring of 1917 one-luilf of each plat was given 100 kg, and the other 
250 leg. of nitrate of soda per hectare. Oro]q)ing as compared with fallowing 
apparenlly retim ed the yields c»f wheat and rj^e to a markt^d extent, the greatest 
rt'dnetJon being after C-rowed barley and the smallest after potat(»es or turnips. 
A comparison of the total production for the two years with the plats in fallow 
showed the following average increase in the production of feed units per 
hectare whore the smallest fpiantity of nitrate of soda was applied; 6- rowed 
barley plats 2,480, soiling croi) plats 2,510, and potato plats 4,331. On the 
plats receiving 250 kg. of nitrate of soda the corresponding Increases were 
2,071, 2, 001:1, and 4,407 feed units, respectively. In auotlier similar exi»eriment, 
the largest Increase in pnxlm’tlon of feed units per hectare was also in favor 
of the plats which had pnaluced the root crops. 

Culture experiments conducted with wheat crops showed that plantings made 
A))ril 10 gave better yields than plantings made April 23. Mangels thinned at 
the proper time gave a yield 3.800 kg. greater than that secured from a plat 
11 days later, and plants thinned to 24 cm. apart In the row gave a yield greater 
by 800 kg. per hectare than the yield from plants thinned to 30 cm. apart as 
compared with greater distances between plants and later planting. Chicory 
produced the best yield when set about 4 In. apart in the row on April 28. 
Turnips grown for seed and not thinned did not produce as large a yield as 
when derived from those thinned to 6 In. apart in the row. Cutting back 
Swedish turnips to two-thirds their actual size about June 1 caused a marked 
reduction in yield. Covering tlie rows on February 12 with seaweed at the rate 
of 20 loads per tOndelaiul (1.36 acres) increastnl the yield by about one-tblrd. 

Tests with different grass and clover mixtures resulted in the best yields, 
even the first year, from a seed mixture of 6 kg. of red clover and 16 kg. of 
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alfalfa per hectare sown on good soil. On lime-poor soil, mixtures containing 
a large proportion of bird’s foot clover {Lotus oomiciulatus) succeeded best 
The results from drilling and broadcasting the seed mixtures differed but little. 

Cultural experiments were conductod also with oil and fiber plants. Yellow 
mustard produced the best yield where sown at the rate of 4 kg. per hectare. 
In another test drilling in rows 16 cm. apart gave the best results. Russian 
sunflowers compared with two other varieties led in S'ield with about 2,500 kg. 
of s€»ed iK^r hectare. Planting the sunflower seed Ajiril 17 proved l)est. The 
yield was only slightly larger than that from a planting made May 1, but 
planting May 18 was found too late for good results. Brief directions for 
harvesting sunflower see<l are given. The highest yield and quality of flax 
seed and fiber were obtained from sowing April 25. Hemp sown Ai)rU 30 gave 
a higher yield than tliat sown May 14. 

[Work in 1917 at the experiment stations at Leteensuo and in Syd-Oster- 
botten], E. A. Mat.m {Finska MosukuUurfor, Arshok, 22 (1918), No, 1, pp, 12-^ 
]9 ), — ^At Leteensiio; the yields of hai’^ on meadows drahUMl l)y ditclnss of dif- 
ferent depths were in favor of the depth of 0.5 meter (19.18 In.) as compared 
with 0.75 meter and 1 meter depths. The ditches were dug 10, 20, and 30 
motors apart and where the distances were 10 and 20 meters the yields were 
about equal. The smallest yields were secunMl where the ditches were 30 
meters apart. 

The effect of .sand and clay applied to bog soils was studied. Applications 
of clay and sand were made at the rates of 1(X), 200, 3(X), and 4(M) cubic 
meters per hectare. The increase In yields was greater where the clay had 
h("en used than where the sand was applied. However, an application of 
100 kg. of iduKSphoric acid or of this amount with 100 kg. of potash per hec- 
tare i)rodu(‘ed increases in yield very much greater than those secured from 
the use of either sand or clay alone. The highest yield of hay, 6,240 kg. 
per hectare on the soil treated with sand, was obtained where 300 euhic 
inc*tors of sand and phosphoric acici and potash had been given, while on the 
soil treated with clay the best return, 7,096 kg. of hay per hectare, was ob- 
tained whore only 100 cubic meters of clay were applied with the phosphoric 
acid and potash. 

Tt Is poiJited out in this connection that some years ago Swcnlish turnips 
were grown on a series of plats treated with (day in the manner described 
and r(H*eivlng also 200 kg. of hone meal and 300 kg. of kalnit p(u* hectare. 
The best yield, 28,000 kg. i)or hectare was secured from the treatment of 
300 cubic meters of clay and the least, 15,100 kg. per lu'ctare, wlu»re no clay 
had been given. The plat treated with 4(X) cubic imders produced 20,800 kg. 
of turnips per hectare, standing next to the highest yield. 

The results of experiments in applying lime at different rates on bog lands 
treated with sand and clay were not conclusive. Only in one instance, where 
3,000 kg. of lime per hectare wore applied in 1907 and again in 1913, and 
where during the particular crop season 200 kg. of bone meal and 800 kg. 
of kainlt or 230 kg. of ammonium sulphate in addition to this application were 
ur(h 1 per he(‘tare, did lime appear to increase the yield of hay, the Increase 
being 932 and 2,225 kg. per hectare for the two applications, respectively. 

In a comparison of Thomas slag and so-called Bernard phosphate as fer- 
tilizers for oats, the best yields of grain and straw were obtained with the 
Thomas slag. The two fertilizers were applied with 600 kg. of kalnit at the 
rate of 40 and 80 kg. per hectare. In a test of superphosphate and the so- 
called dipho.sphate on land not treated with either sand or clay, It was found 
that tlie results were slightly in favor of the diphosphate. In a third ex- 
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periment on land treated with clay, inn or 200 kff. of nitrate of soda and 
115 kg. or 230 kg. of sulphate of ammonia per hectare, given in addition to 
200 kg. each of bone meal and kainit, increased the yields, the better results 
being from tlui larger quantities applied. It was found In this experiment 
also that on limed s<iil the Increases In yield due to these fertillssers were 
much greater than those on uni lined soil. 

Fertilizer experl men! s conducted at the experiment station in Syd-Osterbot- 
ten showed that on bog soil treated with clay and given 150 kg. of bone 
meal per hectare the use of 2,(K)0 kg. of lime per hectare resulted in a mark- 
e<l increase in the yi(*ld of hay. T3JSie best yield was 4,770 kg. per hectare, as 
compared with 1,160 kg. where the soil had been treated with 300 cubic 
meters of clay per hectare. 

A study was made also at this station of the effect of either oats or legum- 
inous croi)s or different mixtures of the same on a succtHHllng croj) of turnips. 
The crop mixtures varied by 20 ikt cent of each other as to the proportion of 
oats and legumes. Yields turnips wen* liicrcase<l from 1.5,100 kg. i)er hec- 
tare wh(‘re the crop follovv<‘d oats to 33,127 kg. where it followed a legumi- 
nous crop. The turnip crop following the mixtures increased in about the 
proportion the leguminous crops Increased and the oats decreased in the 
crop mixture. 

flrrigatlon experiment with alfalfa and wheat], C. S. Kntoht {Nevada 
Fitff. N}ii. f.O/iS, pp. 19-2.1). — ^This describes further progress of work previously 
noted (E. S. U„ 30, p. 132). 

From results se(*ured during the period of 1015-1017, inclusive, it was con- 
cluded that the most economical method of irrigating alfalfa in Nevada is to 
make 12-ln. applications of water wlaui the leavers turn dark-green in color and 
begin to drooj). lender th(*se conditiems an average yield of .5.18 tons per aere 
w’^as secured with 36 in. of water. The maximum yield, 6.63 tons, was secured 
with a total of SO in, of water made in 12 in. applications before the plants 
showed iH't'd of water. 

In tlie wlieat experiments, the highest yield per acre and per acre-foot of 
water for the period of 1914-1917, inclusive, was obtaliunl with four 7-ln. appli- 
cations, the irrigation at the five-l<*af stage being omitted. The lowest yhdd 
per acre-foot of water applied f<»llow(Hl live 7-in. applications. Tlie lowest 
yields with both 3- and 7-iii. apjdicatloris followed the omission of irrigations 
at the hoot and bloom stages, respectively. Omitting Irrigation at two stages 
of growth, the rafixiiniiin yield, 32,4 bu. per acre, was obtaimnl wltli 21 in. of 
water made in thrt»e 7-in. applications, omitting the five-leaf and dough stages. 
With i>oth 3- and 7-hi. applications the most critical period in the irrigation 
of wheat was found to he hetweem the boot and milk stages. Where only 
two irrigations were made the largest yield, 81 l)ii., was secured from 9-in. 
applications, one before nn^l one after heading. An ai)plication of only 12 In. 
made in two irrlgaticais produced the higliest yield per acre-foot of water, 27.4 
1)11., as compared with 14.1 bu. for 24 in. of water, and 20.7 bu. for 18 in. The 
average annual fjrecipitatlon for the four years of the experiment was 7.52 in. 

See also previous notes (E. S. K., 39, pp. 338. 343). 

Clover and grass seeding In the conversion of waste land into meadow, 
A. Grtsch {Landw, Jahrh, ^chtceiz, S2 {1918), No, PP- 505-52i, figs, S ), — 
Field tests conducted during 1912-1915, inclusive, are described in which obser- 
vations were made upon the effect of seeding poorly drained waste lands with 
a mixture of 14 different sorts of clovers and grasses, and of applications of super- 
phosphate, Thomas meal, and potash in various combinations. It is concluded 
that by harrowing, seeding with a suitable clover and grass mixture, and apply- 
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Ing appiropriate fertilizers poorly drained land may be converted into profitable 
hay land within a comiairatively short time and with a small outlay of money 
and labor, either as a permanent improvement or as a step toward the further 
development of the area for growinjc cultivated crops. 

Brown hay, W. A. Linklatek (WaHhington Sta,f West Wash, Sta, Mo, Bul,y 7 
(J9t0)y No, Sy pp. Sf )). — The preparation of so-called brown hay, in western 
Washington, under weather conditions adverse to the prrper curing of ordinary 
hay, is briefly described. The material la cut about the time of beading ont in 
June and cured until in prime condition for cocking, when it is placed in a 
stack, either in the barn or outside and firmly pncktHl. Tlu' stack is said to h<;at 
considerably, the curing process continuing from 30 to 00 days. The hay is 
described as dark brown or black in color, nutritious, and palatable. 

Cassava experiments, 1916-1918, J. db VEBTEnin {TtiiL Dept. Agr. Trinidad 
and TohagOy 17 (1918), No. pp. 19,^-198). — Varh‘ty. cultural, and fertilizer 
tests witli cassava are described in continuation of work previously noted (K. 
S. li.. 38, p. 530). 

Yields of roots ranging from 5.53 to 8.50 tons per acre for Maman TEnfaut 
and Sellier, respectively, were secured in the variety tests. Level cultivation 
with the i>laiits spaced 3 by 3 ft. continued to give the best results. Sellier 
planted the latter part of April and harvested 17 months later produced 10.77 
tons of roots containing 15.20 per cent starch, as compared with 1.42 tons of roots 
and 12.35 per cent of .starch from a planting made the latter part of March and 
harvested C mouths later. Plantings of the same variety made about the middle 
of April and harvested from 6 to 17 nuuitlis later showed a range in yield of 
fr<»m 2.02 to 8.88 tuns of roots per acre, resi)ectivcly. Tlu* iKu*ceiilage of starch in 
the roots appeared to be little affected by the ago of the plant eight mouths 
after planting, increasing from 7.80 isir cent for roots liarvested at 6 months of 
ago to 22.03 per cent for those harvcst«Hl when 8 months old. The muximuin 
percentage of starch, 27.02, was attained in roots harvested 11 months after 
planting, but the yield of rof)ts was (»tily 0.4 tons. Tlie maximum yield of 
starch, 4,708 lbs, per acre, was secured from roots 14 months of age. 

Applications of pen manure at the rate of 20 tons per acre and of a com- 
plete fertilizer at the rate of .300 Ihs. i>er acre resulted in average yields of 1,3.45 
and 10.90 tons of roots per acre, respectively, as compared with 4.85 tons from 
the checks. The low yields of the latter arc thought to he due to shading by the 
fertilized x>lats. 

An attempt to develop improved strains of cassava from seed in 1010 resulted 
in .six seedlings which gave snflicient promise to justify theii* further propaga- 
tion by cuttings. 3Tie yields secured from single plants at about 19 months of 
age ranged from 4.75 to 25 Ihs., representing yields of from 10.20 to 54 tons per 
acre from plants spaced 3 by 3 ft. 

How to increase Indiana corn yields, A. T. Wiancuco {Indiana Sta. Circ. 
91 (1919), pp. 20, figs. Stating that the area devoted to corn in Indiana 
should be reduced and that the average yield could be materially increased, the 
author maintains that more attention to secnl selection, crop rotation, and soil 
fertility will produce the desired results. The .selection, storage, and testing of 
seed corn, the place of the croj) in the rotation and the maintenance of soil 
fertility, field practices and cultural metho<ls employed in growing the crop, and 
Insect pests and diseases affecting corn in Indiana are discussed In a general 
manner, 

Compaiisou of yield of Minnesota No. 13 com from seed grown under dif- 
ferent conditions, 1^, B. Stookey {Washington Sta.y West. Wash. Sta. Mo. Bul.y 
7 {1919) y No, i, pp, d, 6),— CooperatiYe tests with Minnesota No* 13 corn, said 
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to have given the best results in variety tests at the Puyallup substation for 
the past six years, are described in which st?ed grown at l*rosscr, Wash., 
under irrigation, and at Dufur, Oreg., a mid-mountain district, was compared 
with that grown at Puyallup for five years. It is concluded that h(^h 1 corn 
produced Just north of the forty-tiftli parallel in South Dakota, Minnesota, or 
Wisconsin merits extensive trial, while that from regions having a long, hot 
growing seast»ri is not d(‘eiiied suitable for western Washington conditions. 

Present position and future prospects of the natural indigo Industry, W. A. 
Davis i^Afjr. Jour, JnJkj, IS (HUH), Non, /, pp. pi. 1 ; 2, pp, 206-22 ty pis. 

S; S, pp, JiJiI-Jfoii; JJf {Jl)J0)f No. J, f»/;. 21-^J ; Apr. Research Just. Pusa Indigo 
Pub., 19 J 8, Nos. 2, pp. IS; pp. 19; abs. in Nature ILmidou^, 101 {1918), No. 
2o28, p. 116; 102 {PJ18). No. 2550, pp. 27, 28 ). — This comprises a comprehensive 
aecount of ihe natural indigo industry; the possibilities of cht*jipening the 
prodnctimi and improving the ipiality of natural indigo; the position of syn- 
tlK^tic indigij production before the war and the elTect of the war ui»on the 
production of natural indigo, csfMH'ially in India; the present methods of 
manufacture in Bihar; and the future of natural indigo in India, with 
particular refenmee to maintaining tlie yield and quality of the crop through 
the use of supcrphosiiliates. 

Experiments with potatoes {Tids-skr. No7'skc Laudhr., 25 {1918), No. 9, pp. 

-Potatoes were grown for five y(‘ars. in rows 55, (>;!, and 

73 cm. (121.5, 24.C, and 28.5 in.) apart. The average starch content for the 
live crops was HiJ, 10.2, and 10.3 per cent for the close, medium, and wide 
planting, re,spe(‘llv<*ly. Tlie difference in yield of tubers was insufficient to 
otYset the greater value of the st*ed tubers rtHiuircd for the close planting, so 
tiiat planting at tlu' medium distance was slightly more protitable. 

For the same jieriod broadcasting tlie fertilizer was conqiared with apply- 
ing it in tlic furrow. The larger yield of potatoes, togetlua* with a slightly 
higher percentage of large liib(*rs, was socur<*d from the applications made In 
the furrow, but the method of applying the fertilizer apiiarently had no in- 
ffui'iice on the starch content. 

Other rc'sults indicated that the starch nmtent and the total yield of starch 
may increase very perceptibly during tb(‘ iK*rlod beginning about August 20. 
The yield of tuluM’s in tliese expiTiments continued to increase uj) to the close 
of {Septemlx’r, o'sen if the stems died dovNTi somewhat earlier, but later a de- 
cline in yield was notable, esiKX’ially on dry soil. The starch content^ of the 
tubers increased up to the dentil of stems and foliage, after which it declined 
somewhat, and the absolute starch production behaved in a similar manner. 

An analysis of the costs of growing potatoes, I), S. Fox {New York Cornell 
8ta. ilfew. 22 {1919), pp. 525-627, figs. 27). — Extensive studies planned to secure 
more deffnite and accurate knowledge of the cost of growing potatoes and of 
the factors influencing their proftlable production in New York ar<' described 
and the results fully discussed. The information was secured by both the 
survey and cost-ac(‘ounting methods. Surveys were made on 355 farms In 
Steuben (bounty during 1912, 3(K) farms in Clinton and Franklin Counties 
during 1918 (data furnished by W. M. Peacock), 161 farms in Suffolk County 
during 1912, and 41 farms in Nassau County during 1912. ('Jost-accounting 
records made in cooperation with the Office of Farm Mamigement, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, during 1913, 1914, and 1915, included 20 crops on 
20 farms located In the central and western parts of the State. The relation 
of numerous factors to production, cost of production, and profit in Steuben 
County and In Suffolk and Nassau Counties is also discussed in some detail. 
A suggested form of survey blank for cost of production work with potatoes is 
included* 
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The average cost per acre of growing and marketing potatoes for tlie dif- 
ferent areas was found to he as follows: In Steuben •County $51*13 or 42 ctsu 
|)er bushel, in Clinton and Franklin Counties $07.43 or 38 cts. per bushel, on 
20 cost-account farms $52.78 (exclusive of marketing charges), In Suffolk 
County $85.52 or 54 cts, j}er bushel, and in Nassau County $113.51 or 61 cts. 
per bushel. The amount of seed employed rangwl from 10.2 bu. per acre In 
Steuben County to 14.7 bu. on the cost-account farms. The up-State farms 
used more manure than the Long Island farms, this being attributed to tlie 
fact that more was produceil on the foriiuT and because its use tended 
to produce scab in Suffolk and Nassau Counties. Much more commercial fer- 
tilizer, insecticides, and Bordeaux wore used on the Long Island farms, how- 
ever, thaw in the up-State areas. Tlie principal difference in the cost of pro- 
ducing potatoes on l..oug Island and up-State farms is said to be due to the 
use of iMilter s(H?d, more fertilizer, and higher land rentals on Long Island. 

Sudan grass as an Ohio crop, 0. G. Williams (Mo. liul. Ohio ^ta.^ i (1919), 
No. pp. 139-142). — ^I'lio production and utilization of the croi> in the State 
is brietly described and the principal comiieting crojis indicated. 

In rate-of-seodli)g tests covejing a 3-ycar period the yitdds of hay ranged 
from 2.74 tons per acre for a seeding rate of 7.5 lbs. drilled in rows 32 in. 
apart to 3.12 tons for a seiMllng rate of 30 lbs, drilled in rows 8 in. ai>art, 
while the most profitable rate was found to be 15 lbs. per acre drilled in 
row^s 8 in, apart, resulting In an average yield of 2.06 tons. AVJien grown for 
seed It is suggested that from 4 to 0 lbs. of s<‘ed be used in rows from 30 to 
36 In. apart. The yields of seed are said to range from 10 to 30 bu. per acre. 

A comparison of Sudan grass with its principal comi^etltors, German millet 
and Karly Amber sorghum, for a 7-year iKWiod resulted in aviTuge yields of 
air-dry forage amounting to 3.7, 3.7, and 8.3 ions i>or aens respectively. The 
cost of seeding these crops at the most profitable rate btisotl on present seed 
prices Is estimated to be $0,875 per acre for Early Amla^r sorghum, $2.80 for 
German millet, and $3.80 for Sudan grass. 

A study of sugar cane experiments, W. E. Citoss (EMudios RclacionadoH con 
la Ewperimentacidn dc la cam de azucar. Btienofi Aires: Tucumdn, Dept. Invest. 
Indua.t 1918, pp. 109, ftps. S3 ). — Tills publication comprises a series of six con- 
ferences held with the agricultural alumni at. the University of Tueunitln, Ar- 
gentina, for the purpose of discussing problems relating to sugar cane prcKluc- 
tion and describing the experimental methods employ t*d in tlieir solution. The 
rwints considered included varieties, methods of planting, cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, rotation and soil improvement, and moisture conservation, drainage, and 
irrigation. 

Experiments on the time of sowing turnips and rutabagas ( Tidsskr. Nor she 
Landbr., 25 (1918) t No. 0, pp. SG7-374 ), — ^These exiwrimeuls were conducted 
with Dale Hybrid turnip and Bangholui rutabagas for five seasons from 1012 to 
1017, exclusive of 3915, wdien Insects destroyed the crop. (Comparative tests 
were made of croi)s sowui on the 10th, 20th, and 30th of May each year, and the 
yields of roots, li^uves, and dry matter by years are given in tables. 

In general the yields decreased with the lateness of sowring, the only excep- 
tion being the results of 1914, when on account of a dry season the largest yield 
of turnips was secured from the latest sowing. The dry matter content seemed 
to be Influenced but little by the time of planting, but was determined by the 
yield of roots. There was a difference in the yield of dry matter of over 1,200 
kg. per hectare (1,068 lbs. per acre) between the first and second dates of 
sowing rutabagas, and of nearly 1,400 kg. per hectare between the second and 
third dates. It Is pointed out that a unit of dry matter in root cre^s has 
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the feodlnj^ value of a unit of barley, uiiil tliat ou this basis a difference of 
10 days In sowing caused a reduction in the yield of dry matter corresponding 
to the value of nearly half of a medium yield of barley. The average yield of 
roots was also in favor of the earlier plantings. 

The i)roductioii of stems, and Djliage us compared with the yield of roots was 
much less affected by the time of planting. Both crops produced the largest 
quantity of stems and loj^x's from the plantings made' IVlay 30. 

The heredity of quantitative characters In wheat, G. F. Fuessman (Gcncticfi, 
4 (19X9) j No. 1, pp. 1^3 ), — ^Tlds i>aper is the first of a series of contributions 
to the knowledge of the inheritance of« quantitative characters in wheat crosses 
made at the Arizona Experiment Station. The work was begun in 1913 by 
making a number of reciprocal crosses between an Algerian white macaroni 
\vheat, Algerian red bread wheat, Early Baurt, and Sonora. The present paper 
deals with the date of api>earance of the first head on each plant, tlie total 
height of the plants measured in centimeters from the ground to the t(q) of the 
tallest liead, not including b(‘urds, and the width of the broadest leaf. The data 
securoil for the par<'ntiil strains and tlie Pj, Fa, and Fa gtuierations are presented 
in tabular form, together with their statistical analysis, fully discussed and 
summarized in detail for eacli character. 

lu a general summing up the author states that “tlie Fi of the inacaroiii- 
hr(‘ad wheat crosses develoi)ed normally ami were in every case (‘(lual or 
suiK^rior to the mean of Gie parents In vegetative vigor, and tliey were no more 
variable lu size eharacters or time of maturity than wore the pure races. \Ye 
may, therefore, conelude tliat u single complete set of inucaroul wheat characters 
with a complete single set of bread wdicat eliaracters (the maximum of liete- 
rozyg<»sis between the two varieties) will produce a pei’fectly normal plant In 
the second g(‘iieratioii, on the other liand, many of the seeds would not ger- 
minate and those germinating produced plants dlff<'ring in vegetative growtli 
fj’oia those which were more vigorous than either parent to sueh as never got 
beyond the rosette stage. Moreover, those which made a normal vegetative de- 
velopment (‘xluhited every degree of sterility from eompletely sterile x>hinls to 
those entirely iioniuil in setnl production. It would appear, therefore, that these 
facts alone refute any idea of blending iidieritance, for if blending had taken 
place in the F,, sterile or vegetutively deficient plants would be no more likely 
to occur in the Fa than in the Fi. Hence we arc coiiii>eHed to i)rcHlicatc segrega- 
tion and recombination in these quantitative churactera. Tlicre is nothing to 
indicate even partial blending in any of the factors concerned, 

“ In the use of the coefficient of variation as an indication of heterozygosity 
in hyl)rids Involving quantitative characters, care should be exercised to make 
due allowance for the fact that races with high means ri‘snlting from Increased 
vegetative growth huvtj tlieir variability limited or retluccMl by the apparent 
law that size factors are more effective in producing variability in combina- 
tions tending to produce a result below Uie mean of tlie hybrid iwpulation than 
in combinations which tend to exceed this mean. The suppression of variability 
in cultures with high means applies to pure as well as hybrid cultures. It 
apppears to be a telescoping of variability as the mean approaches the upper 
pliysioJogical limit of growth rate for tlie species concerned.” 

Seed Reporter (U* S. Dept Apr., Seed Rptr., 2 {1919), No. 12, pp. 8, flga, $). — 
Information is presented concerning vegetable seed crop conditions lu California 
and the North Pacific division, tlie Kentucky blue grass and orchard grass st^ed 
outlook, seed dealers* receipts of leading forag<i crop seeds, wholesfile and retail 
soiling prices of 21 kinds of field seeds on May 28, 1919, and on market condi- 
tions In different sections of the country, together with statistics relating to 
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the number of growers of various classes of field seeds who follow* certain 
practices In testing, cU'aning, and marketing their •seed. Tentative seed pro- 
duction and consumption maps are presented showing the counties in the 
United Stutos reported as normally producing either a surplus, a sufficient, or 
an insufficient quantity compared with their planting reqiiiroinonts of seed of 
redtop, Kentucky blue grass, orchard grass, Canada field peas, cowi>eas, and soy 
beans. 

The establlshnicnt in England of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
for the increase an<l dissemination of Improved strains of field and garden crops 
is briefly noted. t 

The usual statistics reganling liuporls of forage plant seeds permitted entry 
into the United States are included. 

Pure seed law and the weed control act, V, \Vengp:r {Idaho iWta. Otre. g 
{t919)f pp. 12 ), — The text of both the pure seed law and the w<‘ed control ae1 is 
presented and briefly discussed, together with rulings pertaining to seed insi»ec- 
tion and analysis. 

HOETICTriTITEE. 

The book of the home garden, E. U. Fullerton {New York and London: 
/I. AiPplcton d Co.y 19 ti), pp. XX-j~260, firrs. 77). — A popular treatise on the cul- 
ture of vegetables, fruits, and flowers in the home garden. 

Vegetables and their cultivation, T. W. Sanders {London: ir. if. <€ L. Col- 
linpridge, 1917, 4 . ed., pp. pis. IS, figs. 150 ), — guide to the history, 

cultivation, and forcing of culinary vegetables, salad crops, hthI herbs for hf)me 
use and exhibition ; also the formation of the vegc»table gtirden ; tin' iruinageinent 
of soils; manures and their uses; the eradication of injurious insect and fun- 
goid pests; etc. 

A handbook of vegetable culture, \V. Mojlegode {Colombo, Ceylon: Times of 
Ceylon Co., Ltd., 1918, 2. ed., rev. and ml., pp. lX-\-124 ).. — Specific directions 
are given for the culture of various vegetubk's adapted to Ooyloii, including 
general instructions on vegetable growing. 

Bud variation as a practical asset in horticulture, M. J. Dobsey {Minn. 
Ifort., 4d {1918), No. 8 , pp. 304-311, figs. 2 ).. — A contribution from the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, discussing the typos of variations which oc(*ur In horticul- 
tural plants, the extent to w’hich these types occur, the use that has hwu nuidcs 
of them in horticultural practice, an<l the influence of selection in horticultural 
varieties. 

A review of the literature shows that bud variation may affect such impor- 
tant commercial fruit characters us color, sc'nson, slzf', grf»wth, habit, and yield. 
These variations, however, have not been much of a factor In the origin of new 
varieties in the apple, cherry, plum, or grape, but have been in ornamentals and 
flowers. The work of bud selection by Shamel and others with citrus (E. S. II., 
38, p. ,541 ) has been more successful than with other fruits. The author con- 
cludes that the question of selection in the navel orange resolves itself down to 
a basis of working with differences that are constantly arising within the 
variety. When such differences arifie within the varieties of any other fruit bud, 
stdection has an importance other than that of developing new varietic^s for, ** If 
by seletJtlng automatically from the better types we are not selecting from the 
iwmrer types, then the procedure acts to hold the type stable.** 

The effect of the frosts of the winter of 1016-17 on vegetation, E. A. 
Bowles {Lour. Roy. Hort. 80 c., 43 {1919), No. B-S, pp. 388-4^i )- — ^ report on 
this subject to the Royal Horticultural Society, based on evidence received from 
Important gardens In different parts of Great Britain. The general conditions 
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dnring the winter of 1916-17 are reviewed, minimum temperatures where avail- 
able are recorded, and an alphabetical list Is given of trees, shrubs, and other 
plants, sliowlng the extent of damage, or escape frf»m injury, as well as the 
number of years the plant has been grown In its present position. 

California crop distribution and estimates 1918 {Mo, Bui, Cal, Com, Hort,^ 
8 {1919) t No, pp, 127-225, figs, ^8).— This number of the bulletin deals with 
the acreage, distribution, ^tonnage, and valuation of commercial fruit and vege- 
table crops in California. 

Analyses of insecticides and fungicides {New York Sitate f^ta, Bui, 4^4 
{1918), pp. 15). — This comprises analyses of materials sold as insecticides and 
fungicides in the State of New York, 

[Beets and peas at Wisley] (Joiir. Roy, Hort. Soc., 4^ {1919), No. 2-S, pp. 
488-520), — Descriptions are given of varieties of beets and i>eas tested at 
Wisley, 1916-1918, including selected lists of meritorious varieties. 

Cabbage culture, J. W. Ktoney {New Mexico Sta. But. 118 {1910), pp. 25, 
figs, 8), — A prac*tical treatisf* on the culture, harvesting, and marketing of cab- 
bage, including some data on cultural and varietal experiments conducted at the 
station. 

General arboriculture, J. M. Tbiego {Arboriculture General. Madrid: M. G. 
ITerndndez Sons, 1917, pp. VI +303, figs. 131). — treatise on arboriculture, with 
special reference to Spanish conditions. I'art 1 discusses the general principles 
<»f arboriculture, including methods of propagation and nurs(a*y practices. Part 
2 comprises a treatise on fruit growing, harvesting, and marketing. 

[Report on horticultural investigations] {Iowa Sta. Rpt, 1018, pp. S2-3S ). — 
A progress report on various projects for the year. 

As a result of spraying experiments with fruit trees conducted for several 
years the following definite re(*ommendations as to schedule of spraying beat 
adapte<l to meet Iowa conditions are offen^l : Use lime-sulphur or Bordeaux 
mixture combined with arsenicals before the Idooming season ; use lline-sulphur 
with arsenicals between the blomning seus<m and late Juno; use Bordeaux mix- 
ture with arsenical mixture after June. In orchards wh(*re there has been a 
high percentage of wormy fruit and in seasons when the worms are unusually 
abundant, it is advisable to spray twice for the second brood of codling moth, 
once during the last third of July and again after two or three weeks. In 1018 
the brown rot of plums was kept under control at the fc>tate Fruit Breeding 
Farm by the use of Bordeaux mixture. 4:4: 50, applied the middle of July, and 
repeating the applications two weeks before rii)enlng season. 

The long-continued experiments in the use of hardy and disease-resistant va- 
rieties as stocks on which to top graft some of the less hardy commercial apples 
thus far indicates the value of Wealthy and Virginia Crab as stocks for Jona- 
than, and of Virginia Crab and Delicious as stocks for Grimes. It has also been 
found thnt Delicious, when top- worked on Virginia (Vah, comes into hearing 
earlier and gives a more satisfactory yield than on its own stock. 

In the soil management experiments started in 1910 la an unproductive or- 
chard of bearing age at Ootmcil Bluffs, various systems of tillage, cover crops, and 
management have been followed. Thus far the indications are against the 
practice of continuous clean cultivation, although it appears that certain methods 
of cultivation have their place in the management of a l>earing orchard, as op- 
posetl to a continuous sod-bound condition. Under continuous clean cultivation, 
the loss of trees from winter injury is noticeably greater than where the land is 
kept in blue grass sod or legume crops. This Injury has been greatest with Ben 
Davis and least with Grimes, Jonathan, and Roman Stem, in the order named. 
Northwest Greenings, Wealthy, and Oldenburg have escaped injury thus far. 

132888*— 19- — I 
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jExperiineiits covering several years have demonstrated that the canker on 
limbs and trunks of apple ircHiS of bearing age, which is known as Illinois blis- 
ter canker and is prevalent in orchards In western and southwestern Iowa, may 
be checked by chiseling out the infected wood and painting ihti entire wound 
with an antiseptic paint. Experiments dealing with the prevention of crown 
gall of nursery stock are yielding promising results although no definite methods 
of treatment are recommended at this time. ^ 

[Beport on horticultural investigations], N. E. Hansen {South Dakota Sta, 
Ept, t91S, pp. 22-24) • — ^Work in the breeding and selection of hardy fruits was 
cH>ntliiued (E. S. E., 30, p. 346). The Tecumsc^h, a fine extra large plum of 
ShiroX Surprise pedigree was sent out for the first time. Eight seedling 
apples on Siberian Crab stock were sent out for trial because they appear 
promising after three years of very severe invasion from blight Tlie quality 
of the fruit Is unknown. 

In tlie work of breeiiing blight-resistant ixjurs Japan pear setHllIugs have 
not been successful as stocks, since tliey winterkill. After extensive test two 
fi^pecies of Siberian pear {Pyrtis uftsuritmsis and 1\ ovoidca) appear to be re- 
sistant both to the blight and the rigorous climate of the N(»rlhwest. Seedlings 
of these siiecles are to be us<‘d as stocks. A number of hybrids of J\ ovoUha 
with the standard cultivated pear (P. communU) of western Kiiropti have 
already been bred and distributed. 

Bruit growing in the semiarid Northwest, ]M. riAENDEu (Minn. Hort,, .^7 
iIi)Ji))f 2fo. Ch pp. JipH. J). — A paper with discussion following, in which 

the author hrletly notes tlie results stnmred witli various orchard and small 
fruits at the Northern (Ireat Plains Field Station, Mandaii, N. Dak., and else- 
where ill th(j Northern (lr(»at Plains area, and describes exiieriuieiital methods 
of growing fruit trees being tested at the station. 

Tho Australian fruit industry.— Its development and importance^ W. J. 
Alien (Fruit World Austral., 20 (1010), No. 4, pp. 80-^3). — report on the ex- 
tent and value of tho fruit industry in Australia, including suggestions rela- 
tive to orguuizatlon, standardization, and cooiMjratioii, 

The Lorette system of pruning, H. E. Dubham (dour. Roy. Hort. Soc., 43 
(I9l0)r No. 2-3 f pp. 20 J -277, pis. 4, i). — The author describes a ♦‘spring- 

suinmer-autiimn method of pruning and training fruit trees employed by 
L. Ix)rette, chief of practical hortlcultun' at the Wagnoiiville school near 
Bouai, France, whicli lias for its set purxwse stiinuJation of growth in certain 
dormant eyes, whose productions are apt to possess fruit-bearing proclivities. 
A note on the nomendature of fruit-tree parts, together with a bibliography 
of related literature, is apixmded. 

The healing of pruning wounds, W. G. Bbtekiey (Minn, Hart., 47 (1919), No* 
4* pp* 145-132, figs* 7). — ^An extensive study was made of pruning wounds on 
apple trees in the Minnesota Experiment Station orchards and in several other 
orchards, including young and old trees as well as neglected and well-kept trees. 
Data are given showing the relation of size and treatment of wounds to healing 
and the causes of failure to heal in well-made wounds. 

The results of the study show that there is very little variation in the per- 
centage of wounds healing on a basis of size of wounds, although larger wounds 
heal more slowly. The rate of wound healing was directly proportionate to the 
vigor of the tree. For all wounds examined, a general average of 03.7 per cent 
were healing. Of the wounds not healing, poor pruning accounted for the failure 
of nearly 0 out of every 10. Out of 2,256 well-made wounds, only 17 failed to 
start healing. These failnl chiefly from fire blight infection. Previous decay in 
wood and drying back of the bark caused a few failures. 
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A comparative study of protected and iinprolected wounds indicated that 
protection with wax or paint is of little value unless the wound Is well made and 
both wound and tools sterilized against disease. Paints and waxes often fail 
to prevent <lisease or decay, btycause infection may have readied the wound 
before the covering was applied. 

Tile author calls attention to the benotifial results found In other investiga- 
tions in protecting the heartwood of large woumls willi gas iar or liquid asiihal- 
tum to prevent decay while the relatively slow lioaling process is going on. 
These materials, however, should not be applied to llie sapwcHxl and cambium, 
as injury may result * 

Decade records of Ohio apple orchards, No. 1, H. A, CtOssakd (JI/o. DuL Ohio 
Hta», ^ No, 5, pp. 152-‘J60, /Iffft. 6), — Loug-coritinued spraying exiH^riniouts 

were brougld to a condusion hi 11)18 in three fairly representative Oluo orchards. 
This paiier records cultural and luarketing practices, as as yield and linan- 
clal returns, for one of thest* ordianls during a 10-year period. A re<*ord is also 
given <»f worniiness in tlu* ordiurd for each year under dilTerent spraying treat- 
ments. 

The constant high leeonl of tlean fruit nminlaining throughout the decade 
Indieales that inaxiriium efh'ctiveness in applying the sprays was readied by 
tlu* thinl season ^^hh an average of OS per cent of dean fruit. The average 
yield per acre for the 10-year iioiiocl w’as at>proxi mutely Im. The average 
annual cost of iirodnclion per a<'re, ligured at a cost of 40 ets. p(‘r hiislid, was 
$08.00, and thi* annual net inc<»uie iK»r acre Assuming thal it costs 50 cts. 

per bushel to produce* apph's, as gen<*rany claimed among orchardists in Ohio, 
the ru*t Income per acre was about $80, imilcating that eve*n a good producing 
orcliani docs not ofler the tiiiaiidal lialiicement soiiieUmes jiut forth in orchard 
schemes. 

Pruning experiments with peaches, M. A. Blakk and O. H. Connors {New 
Jersvp 87(/«. Ihil. S2() {Jf)J7)f pp. *'#-88, p/«. i6*). — Experimental orchards were 
estahlished both at V iiu*hind and ^'ew Brunswick in 1012, with the view of 
comparing different systems of pruning us applied to varli'ties showing vary- 
ing habits of growth such us the spreailing, open habit; the compact spreading 
habit; and the upright Jiablt of growth. The following live general forms of 
pruning were studied: rruiiing out only such luigs ns may have died or 
branches that may have been broken by accident ; winter pruning to remove dead 
twigs, interfering and crossed branches and twigs, with a little top-thinning to 
prevent the formation of weak <*rotch(*s ami to admit siUlicient light for the 
coloring of the fruit ; winter pruning similar to the above, accompanied by cutting 
back the leailing branches and twigs from one-third to one-half of the previous 
season’s growth ; summer pruning in which any suckers or umleslrahle shoots are 
removed during the growing season, and all leading shoots are pinched back dur- 
ing June or July to encourage a compact growth of the tree ; and combined winter 
pruning and cutting back with .summer pruning. All of the trees were cut 
back to a height of 18 in. when set, and the experiments in both orchards also 
Includeil a comparative test of planting in dug holes as compared with holes 
ma<le with dynamite. . Measurements were made of the total linear twdg growth 
and the circumference growth of the trees during the first season prior to the 
assignment of various priming treatments. These measurements, together with 
growth data secured by dllferent systems of pruning during the first two seasons 
after planting, are here presented in tabular form and dlscussetl. No definite 
conclusions as to the actual effect of the various xiruning treatments arc drawn 
at this time. 

Generally speaking, during the first season the trees at Vineland, where the 
soil Is a sandy loam, averaged from about 200 to 350 iu, snore growth according 
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to the variety than at New Brunswick, where the soil is gravelly red shale loam. 
Considerable variation in total twig growth was found to (Xicur between in- 
dividual trees at the close of the first season. This apparently had no influence 
upon the growth of the trees In the second season, for whereas between some 
groups an average difference of 50 in. the first season was appreciable in the 
second season, between other groups an average difference of 100 in the first 
season was not noticeable the second season. In both the Vineland and New 
Brunswick experiments the smaller the circumference in 1912 the greater the 
r)ercentage increase in circumference in 1913. 

The data already secured indicate 'that permitting the development of 
branches, shoots, or suckers on the lower part of the trunk during the growing 
season tends to increase the girth of the trunk more rapidly than where such 
growth Is removed and where the trunk is longer and the branches higher 
above the ground. In the summer pruned treatments the shoots are removed 
from the trunk, giving in almost every case a greater twig growth to each inch 
Increase in trunk circumference. In the no pruning and winter pruning treat- 
ments the twigs w('re allowed to remain on the trutiks, resulting in a narrow 
ratio of increase In trunk circumference to increase in twig growth. Where 
most of the growth is made at the very toj) of the tree it will have proportion- 
ally less influence upon the circumference of the trunk near the ground. 

Summer pruning reduces the amount of the necessary thinning of twig 
growth In winter, but increases the amount of clipping back due to the in- 
crease In vigor of the secondary twigs on the leaders, ’^fhe summer pimning of 
lht‘ comhiiied winter and siimrntT treatment reduccHl the pruning required in 
winter to about one-half at Vineland and from one-third to one-half at New 
Brunswick as compared vdth the winter ami cut back treatment. IMiiching 
back the main twigs increases the number of secondary or side twigs. 

The summer pruning only treatment at Vineland made the greatest average 
total growth and the winter cut back treatment was second. At New Bruns- 
wick the no pruning treaiiuent made the best total growth and the summer prun- 
ing only treatment was secemd. Sununer i)nining apparently did not affect or re- 
duce the amount of twig growth irimU' by the trt^s during the second season. 
Of the various treatments the winter pruning without cutting back was the 
cheapest and the combined winter and summer pruning the most exi>ensive. 
The data thus far secured indicate that varieties having an upright habit with 
numerous twigs and branches are more expensive to prune than varieties with 
spreading, open habit growth. 

Pollination of the Bartlett pear, VV. V, Tufts {California ^ta. But, $07 
{1919), pp. S69S90, figs. 8). — ^The results are given of pollination studies con- 
ducted during the three seasons 1913-1018, to determine the relative sterility 
or fertility of the Bartlett pear under both foothill and valley conditions In 
California. Tests were made of suitable pollinixors for the Bartlett pear and 
the pollen viability of pears in general was also studied. The results of early 
Investigators are briefly noted. 

The Bartlett was found to be self-sterile under foothill conditions and self^ 
sterile to a limited degree under valley conditions. Since no cases of intef- 
sterility were found to exist between pear varieties it is concluded that any 
variety overlapping !n blooming period if\lth the Bartlett may be expected to 
be an efficient pollinator. Pears resulting from cross-pollination did not appear 
to exhibit the same tendency to fall at the June drop as those resulting from 
self-i>ollinations. It is recommended that all Bartlett orchards should be 
provided with facilities for cross-polllnatlon, and pollinating agencies such as 
the honeybee should also be provided. A list of varieties pollinating the Bart- 
lett supoessfully is given. 
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Beversion and resistance to big bud ** in black currants, A, H. Lees 
{Ann, Appl, Biol,, 5 {1918), No, 1, pp, 11-27, pin, 4, figs, 2), — A further contri- 
bution to the so-called ri^verslon of black currants (E. S. R., 39, p. G46) leads 
the author to conclude that reversion is associated with and apparently caused 
by a check to the terminal growth through change of the terminal wood bud into 
either a big bud, a killed bud or blind bud, or a fruit bud. It may also be 
associated wdth aphis attack. It is eharacterize<l by four symptoms, “ running 
off’* or dropping of the fruit, unusual amount of lateral wood growth, sharp 
pointed leaves, and long, thin internodes. The mite resistance shown by 
varieties such as Seabrook Black is said to be due to the fact that in normal 
climates and seasons the mite kills the attacked growing point and thus starves 
itself. The form of i‘eversion which occurs in young bushes before mite or 
aphis is present has not yet bt»en a<‘C<mnted for. 

The pruning of young vines, H. Dattmas {Prog. Agr. et YU, {Ed. VEst- 
Centre), 40 {1919), No. 20, pp. 4(12-404, figs, 2). — In the author’s experience 
short pruning or pruning back to basliary buds during the early years of the 
life of a vine promotes a much better dlstrilnition of shoots, a better developed 
stock, and earlier heuriiig than the usual methotl of pruning back to short arms. 
The two nuMhods of pruning are illustrate<l, and yicdd data are given for two 
vineyards of French vines growing on their o\vn roots which came into satisfac- 
tory bearing at two years of age. 

Notes on some hybrid bearers, K. 1 *ee-Laby {Vie Agr. et Rurale, 8 {1918), 
No. SJf, pp. liV2, UYt). — This comprises a brief review relatlvo to the fertility 
ami production of various hybrid grap(»s tested at the Toulouse Experimental 
Gnrd(m In 1918. 

The hybrid bearers in 1918 at the Toulouse Testing Garden, E. P£e-Laby 
( Vie Agr, ct Rurale, 8 {1918), Nos, 35, pp. Wh 14i>l 39, pp. 215, 216; 42, pp. 280, 
281; 40 , pp. 357‘->359: 50, pp. 423-425). — Notes are given on the resistance of 
various hybrid grajies to disease, ns well as on their general cultural value. 

The reconstitution in Champagne, ii. rHiuiTONNAT {Rev. Vit., 50 {1919), 
Nos. 1285, pp. 97-103; 1286, pp. 113-120). — ^The results of experiments and ob- 
servations dealing with the reconstitution of phylloxera-infcisted vim^yards In 
the Champagne district are here reeorde<i. Including data on the adaptability 
jirid affinity of various graft stt^cks employed in the work of reconstitution. 

Varieties of the Satsuma orange, L. B. Scott {Cal. Citrogr., 4 {1919), No. 7, 
pp. 176, 199, figs. 4 ). — ^A further contribution on varieties of the Satsuma orange 
occurring in the United States (E. S. U., 40, p. 342), in which the author 
furnishes Information relative to various nurserymen growing dlstlnet varie- 
ties of the Satsuma orange. 

Some results from an experiment with pruning as compared with no 
pruning of full bearing Washington navel trees, A. I>. Stiameu {Cal. Citrogr., 
4 {1919), No. 7, pp. 174, 175, figs. 4 ), — ^The author presents yield data based on 
pruning operations conducted lu a commercial orchard <lurlng the 5-year 
period 1914-1919. The data, which indicated that the pruning operations re- 
sulted in a total loss of about $2 per tre^e for the entire i>eriod, are given 
chiefly with the idea of showing the undesirability of pruning in healthy and 
normal navel orange trees unless it is definitely known that such pruning will 
be beneficial instead of detrimental. It is not intended to discourage Judi- 
cious pruning by experienced and careful pruners. 

Improving the soil In a young orchard, J. A. Pbizeb {Cal. Citrogr., 4 {1919), 
No. 8 , pp. 202, 203, 226, figs. 6)* — ^A contribution from the California Citrus 
Substation, discussing methods of soil improvement lu citrus orchards with 
special reference to practices at the station. 
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[Cacao, coffee, tea, and rubber in TTir&^da], S. Sxmpson anil T. D. Maitland 
{Ann, Upt, Dept, Apr, Uganda^ 1918f pp, 1(^12, 26, 29, SO, SS-^6, S6-^0 ), — 

Notes are given on cultural and variety tests, including also tapping experi- 
ments with rubber, conducted in the Botanic Gardens at Entebbe and on 
various government plantations and estates. 

Cultivation of the Bobusta types of coffee, H. A. Disutbom (Depf. Agr, 
Ceylon, Leaflet 10 {1918), pp, 6, pis, £).— Practical suggestions are feiven on ^e 
culture of a number of varieties of coffee of the Kobusta type that have been 
tested by the direction of the Ceylon Departnient of Agriculture. 

Pruning experiments with young t^, E. A. Andbews {Indian Tea Assoe,, 
M, Dept, Quart, Jour,, No, 4 {1918), pp, 129-1S2, pi, 1), — Data are given for the 
season 1917-18 of pruning experiments conducted at the Toc^hlal Experinumt 
Station, Assam, with three vnrietios of ten. 

Report of chief gardener, H. J, Moore (Awn, Rpt, Comrs, Queen Victoria 
Niagara FalU Park, 32 (1917), pp, 24-29, pi, 1), — A general report on oniamental 
planting operations in the Queen Victoria NiagJira Falls Park Sj^stein, including 
descriptive notes on varieties of hardy and semihardy primulas, all of which 
have been tested in the park for at least two seasons. 

[Delphiniums, myosotls, and annual poppies at Wisley, 1917] {Jour, Roy, 
Hort, fioe,, 43 (1919), No, 2-S, pp, 462-4^7), — ^Descriptions are given of varieties 
tested at Wisley during 1017, including selected lists of meritorious varieties. 

The history of Ananas and Agave, S. Killermann {Naturw, Wehngchr,, SS 
(1918), No, S5, pp, 407-503, figft, S), — ^A historical review of these genera, includ- 
ing references to cited literature. 

The dahlia (Misfiouri Bot, Card. Bui,, 7 (1919), No. 4* pp* pis, 2), — Cul- 

tural notes on the dahlia, including a list of some of the l.u»st varieties for deco- 
ration and cutting which were grown at the Missouri Botanieal Garden In 1918. 

The American rose annual, edited by J. H. McFarland {Harrisburg, Pa,: 
Amer, Rose Boc,, 1919, pp, 184y pis, 11, figs, 5), — As in previous editions (E. S. 
R., 39, p. 244) the annual for 1919 contains a report of the activities of the 
American Hose Society for 1918, notes progress on breculing ami variety testing 
and other phases of rose growing, and contains numennis ndscellnneoiis arti- 
cles on roses and rose growing in various mm tries. The partial list of roses 
introduced in America is revised to March 10, 1919. 

New pillar rose, W. Van Fleet {Jour, Hercdily, 10 {1919), No, 3, pp, 136- 
138, figs, 2). — ^Tho author describes and illustrates a rose secHlllng developed at 
the Bell Experiment IMat, Glendale, Md., which gives great promise as a new 
hardy pillar or low-climbing rose. The seedling, which bears pure white blos- 
soms with prominent yellow stamens, is a rc^sult of applying pollen of a vigor- 
ous hybrid btdween the new Chinese Rosa soulieana and R, setigera, the wild 
Miehigan or Prairie rose, to the stigmas of an unusually hardy seedling of R, 
wiehuraiana that had the Tea rose I>evoniensis as its pollen parent. 

Mildew-resistant roses; with some suggestions as to increasing their num- 
ber, W. Easlea {Jour, Roy, Hort, Boe,, 43 (1919), No. 2-3, pp. 253-260) .—The 
author points out what various hybridists have already done toward breeding 
mildew-resistant roses, suggests lines of attack which might result In increasing 
the number of resistant varieties, and appends a list of roses which have 
proved to be more or less mildew-resisting. 

Hardy trees, shrubs, and flowers for Wisconsin homes, F. A. Attst {Univ, 
Wis, Agr, Bwt, Berv, Circ, 112 (1919), pp, 15, figs, 6), — Suggestions and plans 
for laying out and planting the home grounds, including lists of trees, shrubs, 
and dowers. 
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Evergnc'eens for the Northern Plains, O. Wrdge {Minn, Hort.^ 47 {1979), No. 
5, pp, 203-‘209f fiff. 1). — Summing \ip Ills oxpcrim<^nts in growing evergreens in 
northern Minnesota, the author concludes that tlie trees best adapted to the 
plains are the evergreens that are found in the eastern foothills of the Rockies, 
espt'cially the strains that grow on the detached groups and buttes, where 
they have become inured to tpe hardships of the plains throughout generations 
of natural selection. • 

FORESTET. 

Modern forestry, A. KiTUKUtA {Mo^lcrnc Forstwirtsrhaft. Vienna and Leip- 
zig: Frans Dcntivl^e, 70JH, pp. X-\-190, pi. 1). — treatise on the selection system 
of forest management, based primarily on the author’s successful experience 
on various private forests in carrying out the principles advocated by Wagner 
(E. S. R., 20, p, 045). A modilieation of Wagner’s method of regenemtion is 
advoCat(‘d, in that the author recommends felling^strips 30 to 50 meters broad 
in coulisse-form arrangement, with a limitiHl niimlM*r of regeneration cuttings, 
wher(‘as Wagiu'r advm-ates tlie us<‘ of narrow border strips wiiii many regen- 
eration cuttings. 

The subject inaUta* is discussed under the following general headings: Prin- 
ciples of modern lorest management; preparations for the installation of a 
natural working system with sptH*ial refenmee to the selecticm-strip system; 
growing the most important timber species in flie holes and gaps of the selec- 
tion strips; and the application of the selection-strip system in modern for- 
estry. 

Annual report of the State Forestry Board of the State of Minnesota for 
the year ending- July 31 , 1018 , C, C. Andrews et au {Ami. RpU ^tate For- 
entry Jid, Minn,^ pp. //O* — A review of the work of the board during the 

fiscal year ;I017~18, with its recommendations for the subsequent biennium. 
A report on Tin? Retent Fort'st Fires, by W. T. (?»ox, is in(*ludod. 

Reports of the forest branch of the Department of Lands for the years 
ending December 31 , 1917 , and 1918 . M. A. Gkaincjek {Rpt. Forent Branch 
Dept. Lands, B. C., 1917, pp. 11-26, flys, S; 1918, pp. 27, fiys, g).— Statistical re- 
ports of the work on lami classification, yitdds in major and minor forest 
products, export tra<h‘, f(»rest tires, revenues, expenditures, etc., in British 
<%)luml)ia are given for tlie calendar years 1917 and 1918, respectively. 

A forest policy for Louisiana, R. I>. Forbes {dovr. Forestry, 17 {1919), No. 5, 
pp. 609-614). — As a result of 14 imndhs’ study of Louisiana conditions, the 
jjuthor briefly classifles the lands of l^mlslana from tl»e standjudnt of their 
value for agriculture, live-stock production, and forest growth, and presents 
the broader phases of what he considers the proper state forest p<»lley to bo 
carried out by the State forester, working under the Commissioner of Con- 
servation. 

How can the private forest lands be brought under forest management? 
W. N. Sparkawk {Jour. Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 5, pp, 49(^496). — ^The author 
critically reviews plans already advocated for bringing about tlie practice of 
forestry on private lands, and presents a plan by which it is believed that 
the practice of forestry on lands now in private ownersliip may be made en- 
tirely prncticaiile. This plan is essentially a leasing system, which provides 
for the retention of iirivate ownership with public operation. 

Public control of private forests in Norway, S. T. Dana (Jour. Forestry, 
17 (1919), No. 5, pp. 497--502). — A review of the Government policy with respect 
to private forests In Norway, with special reference to its bearing on the 
private forestry question in the United States, 
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Ailorestation, Boyd {London: W, d ij. Chamber a. Lid,, 191$, pp, 40 ), — 
discussion of afforestation problems in Scotland, with special reference to na- 
tional afforestation on land purchased or rented for the piiri^ose from the 
present owners. 

The realizable resources of Clerman forests, G. Hufffx {Les Reaaourcea 
RdaUaahlea dea For^ta All>emandea, Faria: Berger^LevrauU d Co. 11918], pp, 
15), — brief statistical study of German forest resoitrces. 

IPresent status of forest taxation in the United States, M. K. McKay {Jour, 
Forestry, 17 {t919). No, 5, pp, — ^A discussion of recent Federal and 

State legislation dealing with forest taxaf;ion, including a summary of the laws 
concerning taxation of wooded lands in various States. 

Aerial photography and National Forest mapping, R. Theijen {Jour. For- 
estry, 17 {1919), No. 5, pp, 515-522, fig. 1). — ^The author briefly outlines the 
manner of ^making aerial photographs and maps; sketches the requirements of 
National Forest surveys and ret*onnalssance, and present methods of meeting 
the principal of these requirements; and discusses the pf)ssible value of aerial 
photography as an adjunct or supplement to these methtuls. 

A forest reconnaissance of the Delaware peninsula, K. Harper {Jour. 
Forestry, 17 {1919), No. 5, pp, 546-555, fig. 1), — The results of a study of the 
vegetation of the Delaware peninsula, especially the trees, are here brought 
ti»gether as a preliminary forest ctmsiis of the area, both as a contribution to 
our knowledge of the forest resources of the United States and also to depict 
some significant relations betwecm soil and vegcLallon in an area where differ- 
ences of topography and climate are practically eliminated. A method of tabu- 
lating forest resources where the fieldwork has not been siifflcienlly thorough 
to warrant one in assigning percentage's to each species is also Illustrated. 

A sketch of the forestry geography of New Jersey, K. M. Harper {Bui, 
Oeogr, Boc. Fhila,, 16 {1918), No. 4, PP* 1-19, pU. S, fig. 1). — A study of the 
original distribution of forest species in New Jersey. 

Micrography of the woods of Javanese trees, IV—V, J. W. Mole and H. IT. 
Janssonuts {Mihrographie des Holzca drr avf Java vorkonvmenden Baumarten, 
Leyden: E. J. Brill, vol. 3, 1914, pt. 4* PP* 536, figs. 39: rol. 3, 1918, pi. 5, pp. 
337-764, figs. 40)* — ^The present volume comprises the fourth and fifth parts of 
a report on the study of tiie wo<k 1 anatomy of Javanese tree's ^whlch the authors 
have conducted since 39a3. Some 208 species are described along the lines 
previously noted ,(B. S. R., 23, p. 643). 

Analyses of some morphological characters of Bombay woody species from 
an ecological standpoint, L. J. Sedgwick {Indian Foreater, 45 {1919), No. 4$ PP* 
193-199). — An analysis is given of the leaf apex, armature, and metluKls of seed 
dispersal of a number of evergreen, deciduous, xeropbytic, and maritime species. 

Coniferous trees, A. D. Webster {London: Conatable d Co,, Ltd., 1918, pp, 
XX *4-298, pla, 28), — This work contains concise descriptions of the species and 
varieties of conifers, with the most recently approved nomenclature, a list 
synonyms, and cultural notes. Chapters are also Include*! whicli deal with the 
commercial aspect of conifers, quality and value of British-grown coniferous 
timbers, conifers for various soils and situations, conifers of different char- 
acteristics, propagating conifers, enemies of conifers, etc. 

Xilgnum-vitGB, the vital wood, S, J. Record (Sci, Amer. Sup., 88 {1919), No. 
2270, pp. 4^ 6, 15, 16, flga. 6). — An account of the uses of lignum-vit«e, with spe- 
cial reference ti* its importance to the American Navy and merchant marine, 
and its present and future sources of supply. 

On a new c^eoies or form of Bucalyptus, C, Haet. {Proc. Linn. Soc. N, 8. 
Walea, 46 {1918), pt. 4t PP* 747-749, pi* 1), — ^I'his comprises a botanical descHp- 
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lion of a forra of Eucalyptus, which has been designated Eucalyptus marsdcni 
n. sp., occurring In New South Wales, The appearance and structure of the 
wochI as well as the character of oil obtained from this species are also 
described. 

The effect of lightning on Hevea, A. A. L.. Butgebs {Arch, Ruhl)ercult. Ned- 
erland, IndiCf S {1919), No, i, pp, 163^171, pis, 11), — ^A discussion, with illustra- 
tions, of various types injury to Hevea rubber trees caused by lightning, 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

• 

Ecological conditions of development of parasitic fungi, .7. DufrI^noy {Bui, 
Trimest, Bor, Mycol, France, 34 {1918), No, 1-2, pp, 8-26), — Of tlie three sections 
C(»ujprlsiug this article, the tirst deals with altitude, as relattKl to the dis- 
trilmtion of luirusitic fungi, including such slgnlllcant factors as heat, light, 
and moisture; the second with the virulence/)! rusts; and the third with such 
biotic factors as the presence of oth(*r fungi and of insects. 

The Pyr(*ne<*s offer no obstacle to the spread of fungus diseases, although 
the study of disease fungi shows the exlsttaice of species adapted to mountain 
region.s, to plains, or to both. The principal factor determining specialization 
apjiears to bt^ insolation rather than temj)erature or huniidity. Mountain species 
may be protected by strong coloration of the hosts or by that of their own 
spores, the less strongly pigineiite<l spwles of lowtn* levels not being able to 
bear the more intense insolation at the greater altitudes. 

Some of the plant diseases that were especially serious this season, with 
suggestions {loica i^ia. Fpi. 19 1 8, pp, 28, 29 ), — Notes are given on a number of 
plant diseases and suggestions are made for their control It is stated that seed 
treatment with formaldehyde did not prove fully ad(xiuate for the control of 
wheat scab, but it is thought that coupling tills treatment with the avoidance 
of the us(' of highly infected seed will prove practicable. Black chaff, another 
wh(*at disease, is re])ortc*il us finite prevalent, but it is thouglit from the re<*ord 
of diseasf* surveys that not much damage iichmI be anticipated from this source. 

(V(Jar applt* rust is said to have htn^n abundant, seriously damaging Wealthy 
api)les, and the removal of red c*edars near apple orchards is recomraendetl. 

The late blight of ixitatoes was trout)leKome in the northeastern part of the 
State, and For tlie control of this disease thorough spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is recoinmended. 

Plant disease survey and information service, H. H. Wiietzei, {Rpt, N, Y, 
State Food Sup, Com,, 1917, pp, 44^ 46 ), — ^The header of this service reports that 
in addition to other work done, over 500 specimens of disoast^d plants have been 
examlnefl. 

Prevention of insect pests and plant diseases {Rpt, N, Y, State Food Com., 
1918, pp. 108-110). — This Is a brief stutenient of the work, chiefly informational 
and advisory, of the three experts on insect pests and plant diseases employed 
to assist farmers and fruit growers, their work being confined mainly to 
Wayne, Orange, and Cortland Counties. 

A quick method of eliminating seed-borne organisms of grain, I. E. Mel- 
m;s and 1.. L. Rhodes {Science, n, ser,, 50 {1919), No, 1279, p, I?!).— Prom studies 
made on account of the injury to seed treatefl with hot formaldehyde, the 
authors have found that suspending the grain above the formaldehyde solution 
for about 2(1 seconds destroyed all the fungi in or on the seed, as well as the 
majority of the bacteria present. The formaldehyde solution used was 1 : 240, 
and It was raised to a temperature of from 98 to 99® O. (208.4 to 210.2® P.). 
The short treatment did not injure the germinating capacity of the seed, while 
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the fungus flora was destroyinl. It Is believed that this method can be made 
practical for the control of scab and other seed-borne diseases of grain. 

Presoaking as a means of preventing seed injury due to disinfectants and 
of increasing germicidal efficiency, H. Bbaxtn (/Science, n. j?cr., 49 {1919), No, 
1275, pp. 544t 545 ), — In the course of investigations of the bacterial black chaff 
disease of wheat, the author discovered a means of dlslnf€K!:ting without Injur- 
ing the seed. This is accomplished by allowing the sodJl to absorb water for a 
definite period in advance of treatment. The wheat, after screening and removal 
of shriveled grains, is soaked for 10 minutes In water, drained, and kept moist 
for 6 hours, after which it is soaked for 10 minutes in formalin (1 : 400), drained, 
coverwl for 6 hours, dried overnight, and planted. If copper sulphate Is used, the 
presoaked seed are thoroughly wetted in the 1:80 solution for 10 minutes, 
drained, and kept moist for 20 minutes, after which they are plunged for a 
moment in milk of lime, dried overnight, and planted. The effeet of this method 
f)f seed treatment is said to he twofold — ^flrst, seed Injury Is prevente<l by <illii- 
tion of the disinfectant as It enters the presoaked tlssu€^s of the seed, and, sec- 
ond, tile efTioiency of the disinfectant on the pnthogene is increased. 

The black chaff of wheat, E. P. Smith, L». R. .Tones, and C. S. Reddy {Science, 
n, acr., 59 {1019), No. 1280, p, 4^). — ^As a result of a study of black chaff of 
wheal, the authors were struck with the resemblance of tlje organism causing 
this disease to that which Is responsible for the bacterial blight of barley whl<*h 
has b<*en named Jiacterrum tramluccns (E. S. R., 88, p 548). Cross inoculations 
of the barley fu’ganism on wheat either proved it noninfectious or resnlttHl in 
the production of small, not) typical lesions. On the other hand, inoculation 
experiments with the wlK‘at organism showed that it was practically as pa- 
thogenic on barley as It is on wheat Some minor cultural differeuc<'s were 
observed, and it is believed that the w^heat organism should l>e distinguished 
from that on barley. For the present the name B, translucens unUuhmm is 
given it. 

This organism, which causes the black chaff disease of wheat. Is said to pro- 
duce yellow or translue<mt stripes on tiie leaves, water-soaked or black stri^ies 
on the culms, and longitudinal, more or less sunken, dark stripes or spots on the 
glumt^s. The organism also atta<*ks the kernels, especially at the base, causing 
them to bo shrunken or honeycombed. Where the kernels are not directly 
attacked, their surface is liable to be affected from the diseased glumes. When 
the disoise appears early and is severe, dwarfed heads are said to r(*sult. In- 
fections have been obtained repeatedly on wheat leaves and glumes, and the 
disease is eonsidertnl to he transmitted to the ytnmg seedlings through the wheat 
kernels. 

The black chaff of wheat is known to occur in all the wheat States of the 
Middle West. 

Formaldehyde v. corrosive sublimate in treating cabbage seed {Iowa Sta, 
Rpt, 1918, p, 27 ). — On account at unsatisfactory results in treating cabbage 
seed with formaldehyde, a test has been made comparing formaldehyde and 
corrosive sublimate. It is reporUxi that a solution consisting of 1 gm. corrosive 
sublimate In 1 qt. water has been found to do little injury to the seed and at the 
same time to kill the disease-producing organisms on the seed. 

Black spot of onion sets, F. L. Stevsns and E. Y. True: (IlUnois Sta. Bill. 
220 {1919), pp. 507‘-5S2, figs. 19). — Serious losses in storage are reported to have 
occurred In onions, particularly in onion sets and especially in the white varie- 
ties. Examinations were made of onions and onion sets, and it was found that 
the white varieties were affected to the extent of 60 to 80 per cent by the dis- 
ease formerly described under the name Yermicularia drdmm, Three types 
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of disease are recognized, tlie most common one being that usually described 
and figuretl as due to Vermieularla. This Is characterized by the occurrence on 
the dry outer scales of the bulbs of circular black spots 15 to 25 mm. in diameter. 
The 8(*cond type of the disease Is said to occur on the dry outer scales, but it 
is usually limited to the upper part of the bulb. It Is distinguished from the 
first tn»o by the Invasion of the fungus starting at the top of the bulb and usu- 
ally stopping with thif drying of the scales before the equatorial region is 
reached. It Is thought that this type probably results from infection tlirough 
wounds caused in removing the tops. The third tyi)e of the disease is manifest 
In the bulb scales while still siimil^nt and juicy. The chief manifestation is 
said to be the ft)rination of tub^^rcles or warty growths. This form of the dis- 
ease often riannins progressive until the scales dry and inhibit further progress. 

A study wns made of the various phases of the fungus, and it lias bec^i deter- 
mined that the conldial form belongs to the g<*inis Volutella. The name Y, Hr- 
cinatis is given it. Tlie iierithecial stage has bcn^n determined, and is described 
ns CleiMothficopsis HrHnam n. g. and sp. 

It has been asc(u*talii<»<l from observations tliat moisture favors the develop- 
ment of the fungus, and it is suggested that onion sets be dried ns rapidly and 
thoroughly as possible after they have been harvested. Artificial drying in rooms 
properly equippcMt for tli<‘ purpose is consi<lered the most promising method for 
cheeking the progress of this disc'use and rethieing losst‘S fnan rot 

Potato insect and disease control, W. H. Ranktn (/?pf. N. Y, ^iale Food 
Coin., JU17, pp. SO-Sd ). — An account is given of preliminary work and com- 
munity, individual, and demonstration spraying, with results therefrom. 

Leaf roll and mosaic of potatoes, I. H. Vogel (Proc, N. Y. State Potato 
Assoc., 19] H, pp. — Twcaf roll was somewhat generally distributed during 

the previous season, the number of jnfe<*t(‘d plants found in bills inspected 
ranging from 0 to 80 per cent, with an average of about 25 per cent. It 
seems to occur in all varieth^s, s<mio developing the disease atqnirently as a 
response to (lu* in(hien<*e of unfavorable environment. Certain climatic cfm- 
ditions are important pre<lisjK»sing caus(»s. anaaig which warmth and dryness 
are prominent. 

Mosaic was quite generally distributed in 1918, the degree of inf(»ction also 
ranging l>etweon 0 and 80 per cent with a corresponding reduction in yield. 
Ilata which are mentioned are said to Indicate that the percentage of mosaic 
infection from the sanu* strain Is about the same in Northern as in Southern 
States. Experiments an' in pnjgn'ss bearing upt>n tlte i>ossll)lc agency of 
Insects In the spread of the disease. 

The most rapid progress in the elimination of either dlsw'ase is said to he 
attained by employing a sml plat as a source of seed for field planting. 
The proper management of the st'ed plat is indk*ateci. 

A new method of treating seed potatoes for scab {loira Sia. 17 pt. 1918. p. 
27 ). — ^A method of treating seeil potatoes with formaldehyde is described In 
which the potatoes are soaked from 3 to 5 minutes In a solution couqKjsed of 
2 pints formaldehyde in 30 gal. water, the solution being held at 122® P. 

In order to facilitate handling in large quantities, a machine has been de- 
visw^d by w^hich the potatoes are drawn through the liot solution on an endless 
chain. This machine has proved efficient for treating 100 bu. an hour. 

Potato spraying profitable (Iowa Sta. Rpt. 1918. p. 36 ). — As a result of 
spraying experiments covering a period of five years, spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is reconimende<l. Five applications are said to have given an in- 
crease in yield of 17 per cent, three applications proved not to be sufficient, 
and seven represented a diminishing net return. 
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A fungus disease of prickly pear, O. P. Dabnell-Smith and H. Boss iAffr , 
Oast. N. 8. Walefty 29 (1918), No. B, pp. UO, 441 f fig. /).— At Harrington Inlet on 
the Manning Biver, a disease affecjtlng the pest prickly pear (Opuntia inermis) 
was studied by the authors, who found many of the young segments dead 
and older ones rotten and filled with slimy pulp. Others showed a sickly 
yellow color In areas where diseased segments had been thrown into clumps 
of healthy plants. The infection usually starts at or nbar the base of the seg- 
ments, being marked by concentric dark lines in the latter case. The disease 
may, it is thought, afford means of control for prickly pear. 

Influence of soil environment on the xpot rot of tobacco, .T, Johnson and 
B. K Hautman (Jour. Agr. liemarvh iU. iS'.], i7 (1919), No. 2, pp. 41'^^t 
8, figs. 2). — A report is given of a study uialertnken cooperatively by the Wis- 
consin Hicperiment Station and the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with a view of determining the environmental conditions 
which might Influence the tobacco root rot caused by Thklavia baswola. 

There seems to be no variation in the pathogenicity of the fungus secured 
from difTereiit sour<*es, the ani(»unt of disease being determined by the suscepti- 
bility of the liost, the amount of Infection, and the soil environmental factors 
surrounding the roots of the host. Moisture, temi>erature, reaction, iJiyslcal 
structure, and fertility oi’ the soil were investigated, and under noruud condi- 
tions the amount of injury due to root rot Is said to be determined by the 
sum total of tiie favorable and unfavorable action of these factors on the 
disease. Boot rot is apparently capable of deviJopIng in ridatlvely dry soils, 
but increasing the moisture content up to three-fourths of the >va ter- hold log 
capacity was not found to materially Increase the amount of disease. Saturat(*d 
soils, however, are considered more favorable to the disease than unsaturateil 
ones. 

Studies of soil temperature carried on for four seasons have indicated that 
the o(*currence of root rot is determined primarily by soil temperature, the most 
favorable tempernture for the disease ranging from 17 to 2^1® C. Below 15® 
the disease is less markinl, and above 2C® the severity is gradually reduced 
until, at about 29 or 30®, the disease has little or no influence. At 32® prac- 
tically no infection occurs, even in the most heavily Infested soils. 

Root rot is said to be checked by high soil acidity, but tests of tobacco soils in 
Wisconsin indicate that the use of acid fertilizers ’will not reduce infection by 
T. basicola. Organic matter present or Introduced into the soil was not fouml 
to play an imiwrtant part in the amount of infeclion, although a high organic 
content of the soil is believed to favor Infestation and also to aid the fungus 
in persisting in the soil. Clay soils were found no more favorable to infection 
than sand and under some conditions possibly less so. Clay may, however, 
favor the persistence of the parasite in the soil. Fertilizers applied to heavily 
infested soils under practical conditions are considered to be largely wasted 
except in setisons in 'wddeh such high temimratures result that the disease is held 
in check. Field observations, as well as limited laboratory experiments, are 
thought to show that Infested soils when compacted are more favorable to the 
disease than loose, open soils. Transplanting infected seedlings to an uninfested 
field is considered a bad practice, although recovery from the disease may 
occur. 

Fruit insect and disease control, L. R. Hbsler (Rpt. N, Y. State Food Com, 
Sup., 1917, pp. S6--S8 ). — ^Brlef notes are given of the working of a plan employ- 
ing, besides ordinary means, an extensive telephone relay system organized In 
some c(»untles of New York, over which the field agent In Wayne County was 
able to send out two days before a rain period was due the recommendation 
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tliat a spraying of lime-sulphur and lead arsenate be applied. This was sent 
to committeemen who by prearrangernent passcxl it on until every grower was 
reached. It is stated that great savings have been effected by following this 
plan of organization, which is to be extended. 

Apple blotch, a serious fruit disease, A. D. Seijiy {Ohio Sta, Ttul SSS {1919), 
pp, 491-505, flfffi, 5). — iy'cording to the author, the apple blotch due to Phyllos- 
ticta 6olitari<i has become a serious menace to apple production in southern 
Ohio. The characteristics of the disease are described, and it is stated that 
fruit affected by the bkdeh Is rendered unsightly and is at times distorted and 
malformed. The juiciness of the frfiit is considerably reduced. On the twigs 
cankers are formed, and the fungus is said to live over winter in the cankers on 
the twigs. The leaves and loaf stalks are also attacked in a characteristic 
manner. 

A review is given of exi)erimental work that has been reported for the con- 
trol of this disease, and, hastid v(*ry larg(*ly on work doin' outside of Ohio, the 
author suggests methods of control. These include i)r<»iKn- pruning, spraying, 
and working over orchards that are planted to specially suscej>tible varieties 
of apph's. 

The control of crown gall of apples {Iowa Sta, Rpt, 1918, p. 26), — brief 
report is giv'i'n on two years’ experiments in which a numlH'r of fungicides 
were tested to deterinino their value in preventing crown gall of apples. 

In most instances the materials used proved of little value. However, a 
thick paste comyxiseil of copjier sulphate and lime into wliich the grafts were 
dipped Just before planting has given rather promising n'sults. The mixture 
sticks to the union, doc'S not Interfere with the healing process, and seems to 
kill the organisms that come in contact with the young irt'o. This method 
of treatment has been tried for two si'usons with such satisfactory results 
that a nursery company treat (*d this year about 5(10.01)0 apple trees prei>ara- 
tory to setting Ibein out. 

Powdery mildew of the apple, AV. .1. Allen and AA’'. le (r. IIkeueton {Apr. 
Oiiz, A. (S'. Wales, 29 {1918), No, 6, pp, 408-4 ^^) • — Noting results of experiments 
with various fungicides carried out since 1015, the author states that from 
this Avork, wliich is still in iirogress, it can be concluded that all mildewed 
terminal buds or affected wood should be removed and burned at the time of 
winter pruning. Iron sulphid should be applied as a spray first in the pink 
stage before the petals begin to open, second in couiiectioii with the calyx 
spray (arsenic) for codling moth, tldrd throe weeks later with a second 
arsenic spray, and fourUi with a third arsenic spray. 

Apparently this treatiiK'iit is more elTectlve for the second season, due to 
llie weakening effect of the first year’s siiraying on the fungus. 

Control of black raspberry anthracnose and tip blight {Iowa St a. Rpt. 1918, 
pp, 26, 27). — ^These two diseases arc said to be quite prevalent In the State, 
and experiments for their control were conductc'd at Ckmiu'il 111 u Its. Lime- 
sulphur and Bordeaux mixture were tested, three applications being given. 
No tip blight deA'eloped during the season, so that the report of the experi- 
ments applies only to the anthracnase. Both fungicides checked the disease, 
but lime-sulphur seemed more efficient than Bordeaux mixture in this respect. 

Development and treatment of grape downy mildew, L. Ravaz ( Prog, Agr, 
et Vit. {Ed. r Eat ^Centre). S8 {1917), Noa. 48, pp. 529^^81; 50, pp. 577-^581 ; 39 
{1918), Noa. 2, pp. 25-29; 4, pp. 7S-76; 6, pp, 121-125, flg. 1 ), — ^The author gives 
results of studies on grape downy mildew as carried on since 11)14 in the School 
of Agriculture, at Montpellier, 

It is 8tnt«*d that the chemical composition and the physical state of copper 
fungicides depend largely upon the proportions employed and the mode- of 
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preparation, Burguntly mixture, for example, prepared by pouring copper sul- 
phate into st»da having v<'ry different comi)Osltlon and proi>erties from that 
involving the reverse process. The qualities of several liquids tested are dis- 
cussed, as arc various periods more or less favorable to the success of fungicidal 
applications ; the relative ellicacy of acid, alkaline, and neutral sprays and of the 
constituents lime, soda, and carbon dloxid ; the significan^*e of a difference in the 
physical, associated with an apparent similarity in the chemical, composition 
of the precipitate; the production and significance of adherence by different de- 
vices; and the effect of concentration. 

It is concluded that Burgundy prepared'^by slow or rapid pouring of either 
main component into the other, with or without rapid stirring, gives practi- 
cally the same results whether the reaction be acid, alkaline, or neutral, but that 
when the precipitate has changed from blue to gn ‘enish-y olio w and has passed 
into the globular state it is almost without effect on downy mildew. This change 
is more or less rapid according to the temperature and reaction of the mixture 
and other complicating circumstances, such as tlu' presence of carbon dloxid 
and the adherence of tine crystals to the leaves. 

Bordeaux is fully as etlicacious as Burgundy mixture against downy mildew. 
It is claimed that the occasional burning of leaves by the use of neutral or alka- 
line Bordeaux mixture Is due to tlie fact that the lime r(>acls with the copper 
compound to form coi)i)er <*aii)onate. 

A consideration of [carnation] yellows, E. IM.. It, Lamkky (/*roc. Anwr, Car- 
nation #Voc*., 26 (J917)t pp, — In a discussion of carnation ycdlows it was 

stated that diseased jilants show closure of the stoiuata, ri'diiclioji in quantity 
or quality of diastase resulting in starch accumulation, and excessive produc- 
tion of oxidase which int<*rferes with certain physiological fiincUons. Other 
Intenial changes are mentioned as being under investigation. Suggestions on 
the inn»roveineut of the general situation In regard to yellows include control 
and improvement of environmental conditions, mainly with a view to i)reven- 
tiou, and employment of strictly healthy jdants to furnish cuttings. It is noted 
that a few plants of the cuttings of 1915 seecllings have become badly yelioweii. 
The suggestion is made that tln^se plants may have acted in a w^ay analogous to 
the behavior of human carriers of disease. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Mutanda ornithologica, VII, II. C. Odebiiolseu {Proc, Jiiol. Soc, Wash,, 32 
U919), pp. m, 128), 

The status of the genus Centron 3 rx Baird, H. O. Obektiolser (Proc. BM, 
Soc. Wash., 32 (1919), p, IJ^t). 

The proper name for Limicola platyrhyncha, H. O. Obebholseb (Proc, Biol, 
iSV>c. Wash., 32 (1919), p. UO)- 

The taxonomic position of the genus Ramphalcyon, H. C. OREiiironsER 
(Proc, Biol, Soe, Wash,, 32 (1919), p, UO). 

The generic name of the rook, H. C. Oberholser (Proc. Biol, Soc, Wash., 32 
(1919), p* HD- 

The status of the subgenus Sieberocitta, H. O. Obebholseb (Proc, Biol, Boc, 
Wash,, 32 (1919), pp, 135-137). 

Spizella arborea the proper name for the tree sparrow, H. O. Oberhot.s£b 
(Proc. Biol, Soe. Wa^h,, 32 (1919), p. 139). 

Methods In entomological field crxperimentatlon, W. P. Flint, C. F. Ttjrner, 
and ,T. J. Davis (Jour. Bcon,.Ent., 12 (1919), No, 2, pp. 176-^183, pi. I). 

Organization for insect suppression, A. F. Burqkss (Jour, Econ, Ent,, 12 
(1919), No. 2, pp. 136^141), 
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The value of crude arsenious oxid In poison bait for cutworms and graBB- 
hoppers, J. J. Davis (Jour, Econ, EnU^ (VJli)), No. 2, pp. 200-203 ). — ^This is 
a brief summary of tests made by entomologists in various parts of the country 
of finely powdered crude arstmious oxld obtahuHl from a Montana copper 
smelter, a test of which on the army worm has h<»en previously noted (E. S. R., 
30, p, 361). Good results were obtained in its use against grasshoppers and 
cutworma The author Considers it a satisfactory and reliable substitute for 
Paris green at about one-seventh the cost. Only the powdered grade is 
recommended. 

Sulphate of ammonia as an insecticide, E. D. Colon (Porto Rico Dept, Agr. 
Sta, Circ. 15 (1910), ^panUh Ed., pp. 3-6; Sugar {New ror/t*], 21 ((919), No. 7, 
pp. 396, (17). — ^Attention Is called to the inse<‘licidal properties of sulphate of 
ammonia wher\ it is applied to soil infested with the white grubs which attack 
sugar cane. The author (luotes from a report by Illingworth* of observations 
of its use in Australia. 

[Report of the] department of entomology, H. C. Sevebin (South Dakota 
Sta. Rpt. 19tS, pp. 18-21. This report deals with in vt*stiga lions that have bwn 
conducted with the web spinning sawiiy (Neurotoma inoonspicua) and the 
common field cricket {((rgltuH abhrevialus). 

N. inconspicua was found to l>e highly i)arasitized by a tachlnid, said to 
r<‘present a new genus and six'cies, which destroyed from 40 to 60 per cc^it of 
the larvje at times. Liquid sprays <*onsisting of lead arsenate 2 lbs. to 25 gal. 
of water or a 5 per cent kei'oseue emulsion are said to be the most satisfactory 
control ineasim's. 

In the e-xi>erim(‘ntal destriicllon of 0. abhrrviatus in alfalfa fields at (.'lapa, 
poison baits, consisting of ( 1 ) bran 25 lbs., bhn*kslrnp molnsses 2 qts., 6 oranges, 
and water 4 gal,, and (2) fresh horse manure 25 lbs., blackstrap molasses 2qts„ 
6 oranges, and wat(U* 4 gal., gave very satisfactory results. 

Notes on some little-known pests of red clover, (». W. Heriuck and J. D. 
Detwii.kb (Jour. Evon. Evt„ 12 ((919), No. 2. pp. 206-209, figs. S ). — The notes 
Jiere presentiHl ndate to the le.sser clover h'af w<H‘vil {Vhgtom>mm nigrirostris) , 
the clover ln‘ad weevil (P. mcics), and the clover Ty chins (Tpehius picirosMs). 

Internal disease of cotton bolls in the West Indies, II, W. Nowell (West 
JndUm BuL, 17 (1918), No. 1, pp. 1-26, fig. 1). — The author reports a continua- 
tion of studies previously not(‘d (E. S. R., 30 p. 754), referring chiefiy to comli- 
tlous in St. Vincent late in 1017 and to the activities of bugs other than Dpsdcrcus 
spp., more xmrticularly to those of the green bug riridula). He states 

that the control measun's employed against tlie cotton stainer have reduced the 
trouble to negligible proportions over large areas of that island, although in 
some localities severe infestations by the green bug and pea chink (Edessa 
meditabnnda) were found worthy of study. 

I'unctures of the bolls by bugs, in particular the green bug, cotton Stainers, and 
the leaf-footed bug, and resulting Injury to the seeds, check growth of the lint, 
and cause drying or shedding of young bolls. Experiments on the eitect of C(»n- 
tlulng bugs from known food plants on previously protected bolls give evidence 
that the punctures by the. green hug readily cause infection with the fungi of 
internal boll disease, but only when the bugs are transferred from infected 
plants. The same observation was made in the case of the pea chink. 

Important forel^ insect pests collected on imported nursery stock in 
1918, B. 11, Sassoer (Jour. Econ. Ent., 12 (1919), No. 2, pp. 1SS-1S6 ). — A brief 
account Is given of tlie more iraiwrtant species intercepted. 


Agr. Jour., 10 (1918), No. C, pp. 258, 259. 
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Experiments with poison baits against grasshoppers, D. A. Eiokkr {Jour. 
JBJcon, Ent., 12 {1919), No. 2, pp. 194-200 ).-^Thi9 Is a report of experiments con- 
ducted in the vicinity of Janesville, Wls., where the red-legged locust, Melanoplm 
atlanis, and M. hivitattus occurred In greatest numbers and nearly all were 
almost mature at the time of the experiments. 

In the tests of the attractiveness of different halts biased upon the standard 
formula, apples and bananas when used alone or with molasses were as at- 
tractive as, or slightly more so than, lemon fruit or lemon extract. Apples and 
molasses gave practically the same results as lemon fruit and molasses, while 
lemon fruit and salt gave practically the sftme results as molasst^s and salt, but 
both were slightly less effective than the first two combinations. Salt alone 
seemed to give slightly better results than molasses alone. In all cases bananas 
showed as good results as lemon fruit and seemed to give a heavier early 
mortality. 

In determining the period of attractiveness of different fruits, It was found 
that citrus fruits become flat within a day or two after application, whereas 
the noncitrus fruits increased in wlor and attractiveness as fermentation i>ro- 
gressed. It was found that the young hoppers responded better toward the more 
odorous bait. 

In tests of the comparative value of different arsenicals it was found that 
wherever crude arsenious oxld was used in a direct comparison with l*aris 
green, as was the case in 0 exj>erimonts in which ajipllcatlons coveml approxi- 
mately 65 acres, very little choice could be found, both working witli nearly the 
same rapidity and being tniually effective. Calcium ara<»nate use^l in 4 ex- 
periments in direct comi)etition with both 1‘aris grwni and crude arsenious oxld 
gave equally as good results. The addition of lemon extract to the standani 
formula made a much more (wlorous bait and proveil effe<*tlve at I be usual rate 
of application, while the standard halt useil at the rate of from 6 to 8 Ihs. per 
acre gave efficient results. It is iiointed out that the rate of application ap- 
pears to depend upon the Infestation and attractiveness of the bait. 

Grasshopper control in Kansas, (}. A. Dkan, E. G. Kicunx, and A. I4. Ford 
{Jour. Evon. Ent,, 12 {1919), No, 2, pp, 213-217, pi, 1 ). — ^A brief report of work 
carried on during one of the worst grasshoi>per outbreaks in the history of 
Kansas, wliich took place in the summer ami fall of 1918. 

Palinodes praestans and Its prey. A, N. Caudelt. {Proc, Ent. f!oc, Waith., 21 
{1919), No. 2, p. 40). — CapnohotcH fuliginomtH, an orthopteran, is said to have 
been captured by P. prwstam, a wasp which is scarcely one-thlixl the length 
of its prey. 

Leaf hoppers injurious to apple trees, F. H. Lathbop {New York State Sta, 
Pul, 451 {1918), pp. 185-200, pin. 4y ^)- — ^Anaaig the serious Insect cniemles 
of the apple in New York State are the three species of small leaf hoppers 
here repoi-ted upon by the author, namely, the apple leaf hopper, Empaasca 
unicolor, and Empoa rosw. 

Contrary to certain recorded observations the apple leaf hopper, of which 
two generations were observed, hibernates largely, If not exclusively, in the 
adult stage. On the other hand, E, uMcolvr gi>ends the winter in the egg stage 
and is i^ngle brooded ; E, rosw overwlntei:s In the egg stage, largely on roses, 
although a few eggs are placed on apples, and has two generations. These 
species differ considerably in feeding habits, the apple leaf hopper obtaining 
its food aliuf^t exclusively on tender terminal growth and causing a character- 
istic curling of the foliage, while E. rosw and E, unicolor feed largely on 
older leaves and may he found on young and older apple trees, E. rosw being 
more abundant on older trees and E, unicolcr on the younger trees. The leaves 
attacked by these two species display white stippling on the upper surfaces. 
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In experiments with leaf hoppers as carriers of fire blight {Bacillus amylov- 
orous)^ positive results were obtained with tlie apple leaf hopper but no infec- 
tions were noted in similar efforts with the oth(»r species. 

A number of natural enemies were observed, including Anayrus armatus 
which parasitizes the egg. Control measures consist <'hief1y In protection 
through spraying with soap and nicotln mlxlures to combat the younger 
nymphs. The destruction' of wetMls which harbor the instx'ts serves as a supi>le- 
mentary measure. 

“In a series of spraying tests in which soap, nicotln, and kerosene emulsion 
were also compared, a high d(*gree of *elTe(‘iiveness was imli(*at(xl for a spray- 
ing mixture of nicotln sulphate I pint, lump lime GO lbs., copper suli>hate 4 lbs., 
and water 100 gal.” 

The life histories as observed at the station are illustrated in the following 
diagram (lig. 2) : 
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Fig. 2. — Diagram of lift* hisJurics of loaf hoppers iiijiinous to apple tre<»« as observed 

at Geneva, N. Y. 


Leaf hoppers injurious to apple trees, P. H. Latiirop {Xeic York f^tnlc Sta. 
Bui, popular cd. (//IfN), pp. 3-41, fig, i), — A popular edition of the above. 

A new genus for Tettigonia trifasciata (Homoptera; Euptergidae), W. L. 
McAtee {Vroc. Biol. Soc. M ask., 32 {1919), pp. 121-123, figa. 

Preliminary key to the Nearctic species of Eupteryx (Homoptera; Euptery- 
gidae), AV. L. IMcAtee {Bnt. Acjr.s% 30 {1919), Xo. 7, pp. 182-186). 

Some studies on the eggs of important apple plant lice, A. Pb:tkrson {Xvw 
J ersey Stas. Bui. 332, pp. 5-63, figs. 17), — This detailed report of investigations 
on the structure, behavior, uiul susceptibility of the eggs of three important 
aphidids found on apple trees {Aphis arena:, the apple aphis, and A, sarhi) is 
summarized in part as follows: 

A morphological study of the eggs of these three apple plant lice ** shows two 
distinct layers in the eggshell, an outer semitransparent layer which is soft 
and glutinous when the egg is deposited, but hardens and becomes somewhat 
tough (maybe brittle) and impervious upon long exposure to weather, and an 
inner, soft, elastic, membranous, black layer. A third layer, thin and mem- 
branous, may be seen about the nymph when it starts to emerge. This skin Is 
probably the first exuvium, since It is shed by the nymph as it emerges. 

“ Under out-of-door conditions the outer layer of the egg usually splits along 
the dorsomesal line a number of days (2 to 30 or more for A. ar>ena) before 
the nymph emerges. So far as observed under greenhouse conditions the eggs of 
all three species split their outer covering at least a few hours before the pig- 
mented layer is severed. In 1918 the first eggs of A, mena with split outer 
132688®--19 5 
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C(>verinp:s were seen on P^'bruary 15, and when tlui flrst nymphs emerged, on 
]\laroh 2E approximately 1)5 per cent of the normal live eggs (45-50 per cent 
of the eggs wore dead) laid split their outer semitransparent covering. 

“These observations on the moridiology and beliavior of the egg coverings 
show conclusively that the egg is not a hard resistant body, and that it goes 
through a critical chang(‘ previous to the einergeiu'c of the nynii>h. Tt is in the 
midst of this critical jH^riod that the egg is most sGsceptlble to evaporating 
factors and certain contact insect icicles. 

“The outer semi transparent layer of the egg is somewhat impervious to water; 
consequently, the w^ater content of the ombryo does not undergo very much 
evaporation in moist wcallier, or in other words, when low evaporating fac- 
tors exist, such us high humidity, h^w tenqieratun*, and jirobably small wind 
velocity. The outer hiyvr, however, is noi (*iitiroly impt'rvious, for extreme 
drought will cause the vast ma.1orily of tin' t‘ggs to shrivel and never hatch. 
In other \vords, low humidity, high temperature, and probably air velocity 
undoubtedly bring about a greater evap<»ration of the water content of the 
embryo, and thus destroy the living form. Tlu' inner pigmented (i)lack) lay- 
er of the egg is iK)t an otlu ient j>roleetor against evaiwration. Numerous and 
varied exp('rlments at the laboratory and observations made on the per- 
centage of batched eggs, of .1. araur during the past two totally different 
seasons, 1017 and 1018, show conclusively the pervious nature of this layer. 
The eggs are most siisceptibb' to evaporating factors and contact instx*tlcid<*s 
the latter part of ^lareh, or in other words, when the greatest number sbow^s 
a split outer layer, and this occurs when tlu* tirst nymphs start to emerge. 

“lOxperinieiits conducted in tlie laboratory under controlled percentages of 
moisture find also experiments where similar I'ggs of A. avenw wore kept 
out-of-doors during the critical period (February 15 to IViarch 31, and espe- 
cially important March 15 to IMarch 31) in 1017 which w’as wet, while in 
1918 this period was dry, sho%v quite conclusively that the perc(*ntage of 
hatched eggs Is much higher in a low' evaporating environment than in a 
higli evaporating medium. 

“Contact insecticides probably prevent the egg from hatching In several 
ways. From a physical vlcwqxiint some substances tend to harden the outer 
semitransparent sliell (lime-sulphur) and this makes it impossible for the 
nymphs to split the hardened layer. This hardening effect may be due to 
desiccation. Desiccating substances may also remove the w^ater content of 
the embryo wdtliin, esi)ecially if applied after the outer layer has split. Other 
substances soften and disintegrate the outer iTniiervUnis layer (crude car- 
bolic acid and cresols) and thus expos(> the inner pignamled layer to evapo- 
rating factors. The above pliysical reaction of contact insecticides on eggs of 
aphids may bo important, but it Is probable that the toxic effect upon the 
embryo of various contact insecticides is more important. So far, no tec*h- 
nique has been found which will determine the penetrative ability of the 
various chemicals used, . . . 

“ We can safely recommend as a control measure for aphids a delayed dor- 
mant spray of lime-sulphur (1:8 or 1:9) combined with nicotln (blackleaf 
40) 1 ; 500. The combined spray kills 98 to 100 per cent of all the eggs that 
are coated and will also •kill all the newiy hatched nymphs, provided they are 
hit with the spray. Dormant lime-sulphur (1:9) by itself will kill a large 
liercentage (90 per cent or better) of the eggs, but not enough to rely upon it 
alone. Furthermore, lime-sulphur alone will kill only a small percentage of the 
newly hatched nymphs if they have made their appearance. Therefore, a com- 
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billed spray is better, for it will kill a greater pereentag^e of eggs and all the 
nymphs. The time of application is Important.” 

The best results can be obtained “by delaying the ♦lorniant spray until the 
fruit buds start to swell and wlien tliey first show grinm. At this stage the 
eggs of the oat aphis (.1. avenw) will he hatching, while the eggs of tlie rosy 
aphis (A. aorbi) ayd the green apple aphis (.1. ponii) \\ill not hutch for 7 to 
14 days later. The dormant spray will not injiin* swollen fruit hnds or those 
showing sliort projecting tijis of leaves, while a dormant spray applied when 
the leaves are distinct and sei)arat(‘d will burn the foliage* of most varietie's. 
Also, the recently einergeMl nymphs (»/ fin* aphids will conreal tlu‘nis(*lves to a 
large extent hetwo<*n tin* separate**! leave‘S, ami it will lui impossible to hit all 
of them with a e*ontact sijray.” 

Vegetable plant lice, T. ,T. TIpaoj.ke, {Ncm Jersey (Hrr. 107 {1010), pp. 
3~21, fiffs. 76*). —This is a leopular seimmary e>f infonnalioi^ on the more* im- 
portant aphid eiHunies of vegetables in New .lersey. Of the:* 01 species ro(*ognjze*el 
as affecting various jdants witidn the limits eef the* Stale* 12 are* knenvn as ene- 
mies of vegetable e're)ps of wliiclj 7, kne»wn tee Ik* serie>iisl> and at times severely 
injurious, are liere* considered, namely, the pink and green aphis of the potato 
{ Macrofiiphuut sofnnifolii) , the* given i>e*ae-h aphis, tlie* gjee'ii jxra louse {M, 
the he^an louse ( Aphis 7 'ifwiris), the cabbage* aphis, the false cabbage aphis 
(A. psudabrassiew), and the melon afdiis. 

Control of plant lice or aphis, F. TT. rniTTENUEN {Potato 1 {1010), Ko, 

11, pp, 10, /fV/.s. .1). -A brief dise'ussion of the* plant lice* that attack the jMdato, 
in which it is pointed out that the spinaedi ajilds is ejominemer anel inenv impor- 
tant than the* jiink anel green aphid. The antlior re*(*e>ninie‘nds the* use of idcotin 
sulphate (40 per cent) § pint, iauneb^ eer lisle-oil soap 2 1))S., and water 50 gal. 

A Melaphis from moss, A. O. Bakeu {Eat. Neirs, 30 {1019), Xo, 7, pp. 10 'f- 
100, fit. 1). — A spe‘cies reared from moss le)unel intVsteel with an aphid at 
Sprlnglielel, W. Va., is described as Mdaphis muitttufi n. sp. 

The identity of Smynthurodes betas Westwood, A. i\ 1*akkr (ib'oc. Euf, 
Nor. Ii’a.s7;., 21 {1010), Xo. 2, pp. 3G-3f^, fig, 1). — ^The author concludes that 
beta', described 1)3 \\'estv>ooel in 1840, is distinct frenu our .Vnierican beet 
aphid and that it should he known as Fordo bet(r. 

An undescribed species of Dryopea injurious to Phyllostachys, A. (k Bakku 
\Pror. Ent. /Soc. 21 {1010), Xo. 5, pp. 10^-106, fig. /). — A jdaiit louse 

founel tee attack the roots eA Phyllostacliys at Yarrow, Md., is descriheHl as 
Dryopea morrisoni n. sp. 

A report on a collection of Coccidee from Argentina, with descidptions of 
apparently new species, 11. Mortusox (7*roc. Eat. Soc. Mosh,, 21 {1010), Xo. 

PP- 63-01, pis. J/). — Twenty-eme* sjvcie's e>f Coccidai are he‘re* receu’ded from 
Argentina, of which 7 arc described us new. 

Studies on the dry cleaning process as a means of destroying body lice, 
R. II. Hutchison ami W. I). Piekce {Prov. Ent. ^oc. Wash,, 21 {1010), Xo. 1, pp, 
8-20), — “The ofwn re)tary washer system of dry cleaning, wdien done accord- 
ing to the specifications quoted, is entirely elTt*etive in ele*stro.ving both the ac- 
tive stages and the eggs of body lice and has additional advantages in the 
cleansing of the garments and absence of sbrlnkago. The high temperature re- 
quired in the drying tumbler was found to be essential for the de*slniction of 
the eggs. The wash and rinse in gasoline are eflective in destre>ying active 
stages but a large percentage of the eggs will survive tliis part of the process. 
Gasoline itself is of no value as an ovicide; 18.7 per cent of the eggs in one test 
hatched after 54 hours’ immersion in gasoline. 
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“An attempt to find a washing formula which of Itself would be effective 
Without dependinf? on the hijrh temperature of the drying tumbler was not suc- 
cessful, although results of one experiment with benzol, 30.5® B. indicated that 
the oil could be used for this puriH)se, if infested garments were soaked 2 to 4 
hours before washing. A preliminary soaking In kerosene or in a 52® kerosene- 
gasoline mixture followed by washing In gasoline was found in laboratory 
tests to be Ineffective. ^ ^ 

“Laboratory tests with a series of oils showed that benzol (30.5®) killed 
after 2 to 4 hours’ iinnicrsion ; kerosene (44®) killed within 10 minutes; gaso- 
line-kerosene mixtures (48 and 52°) killetl after 15 minutes; a 50° mixture did 
not kill within 17 hours. Gasoline did not kill all eggs after 54 hours’ Immer- 
sion. WIicu immersion In any of tlie heavier oils was followed by a rinse 
in gasoline hatching occurred. Gasoline-soai) emulsion was found to have little 
killing effect on eggs even after 30 minutes' Iminershin.” 

Notes on Biacrisia virginica, J. I). AIitchkll (JJnt. Keirs, 30 ( JOJO ), No, 7, 
pp. — ^’Uhe author rt'ports observations made of the yellow^ bear cater- 

pillar in (Calhoun and A'icloria (-oun(ii\s, Tc‘\. In flu* summer of 1917, it wus 
found fe(Mling over all of Victoria County on various si>ccios of plants and 
shrubs, of which 30 are listed, and on <*uliivated idante, including cotton, corn, 
cantaloup, alfalfa, iK*amits, and all garden crops. 

The damage wiiieh it cau^^ed to cotton in tlie two counties in 1018 through 
strlijpiug of the leaves is churned by fariiuu's to be from 25 per cent to total 
d(‘striictiou, and in one fi<‘ld of 0.5 u(*rcs in C^alhoiui County visit(‘d l>y the author 
the destruction was complete. 

In roarings by the author a largo percentage of tlie caterpillars were de- 
FtroyiHi by a fungus causo<l by JijnUmiophihora antic(t, Eremotylus arctiw w^as 
the only inirasite reared. IVlieii very young the caU‘rplllars can he killed by 
the application of 3 ll)s. of Paris green ami 5 lbs. of lime made into 50 gai. of 
spray, but when the caterpillars have reached a large size no poison or repel- 
lents seem t(i have any ellect ou them. 

The work in the United States against the pink bollworm, W. D* Hunte® 
{Jour. Evon, Ent., 12 {10 W), No. 2, pp. 76d-i75).~>A detaileil account of the 
WMU-k by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, a bulletin relating to wdiich by 
the author has previously been noted (K. S. It., 39, p. 7G4). 

The European corn borer and its control, S. C.. Vinal and D. J. C\fkrey 
(Mn,^,uirhusefttf Sfa. BuL ISO {1010), pp, 77, 74).— This is a detailed report 

liased upon investigations conduct e<l by the authors and a review^ of the litera- 
ture, incliiding data prc'scnted in tlie pndiminary account by Vinal previously 
noted (E. S. It., 39, j). G2). The investigations reported in the prestuit bulletin 
w^ere conducted by the station in cooperation with tlie Bureau of Entomology 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Up to November, 1918, the Euroja'an corn borer had become established in 
an area of about 320 square miles, comprising 34 towns, immediately west, 
north, and northwest of the city of Boston. A colony had also been found 
near Schenectady, N. Y., as noted by Felt (E. S. U., 41, p. GO). A list is 
given of 33 plants attacked of which corn is its favorite host, all parts except 
the fibrous roots being attacked. 

“The economic injury to corn consists of the following: (1) Injury to tassel 
which results in poor ferlinzatlon, (2) injury to stalk w^hlch reduces vitality 
of plant, (3) injury to stalk which causes breaking over of plant, (4) Injury 
to sunk which indirectly affects the ear by cutting off its supply of nutriment* 
(5) injury to ear which directly affects the yield, (6) injury to the silk of 
the ear which results in poor fertilization. 
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“A maximum of 117 full-grown Europ<'an corn borer larva; have been taken 
from one corn plant and 811 full-grown larva; were dissected from a single 
hill of corn containing four plants. The average number of larva; dissected 
from 75 corn plants, taken at random in tlie same Held, w’ns 40. This is at 
the rate of 1,050,640 larvte per acre of corn. As njany as 15 were found at- 
tacking a single ear of^ sweet corn. Field counts made in infested (‘oruiields 
showed that frequently as high as 100 per cent of the ears were infesttvl. 

"The other economic plants mentioned as Ijosts of the European corn borer 
arc attacked by tlio Insect only In the absence of corn, or as a rc^sult of 
their nearness to corn in badly inl^ested fields. Tlie wild plants mentioned 
as hosts of the insect, are attacked only in the absence of corn, and are not 
economically important except that tlioy servo as intermediate hosts for tiie 
multiplication of the pest. 

“TJiere are two g(‘n<‘rations of the insect each year. The nearly fiill-grownn 
second generation larva* pass the winter in a dormant condition within tlieir 
tunnels, and resume feeding with the a])proiich of warm weather in the spring. 
They pupate about the middle of May. The pupal period lasts about 17 days, 
and imdhs emerge the lirst w(M*k of .lune to deposit eggs for tlie liist genera- 
tion. A maximum numljer of 727 eggs was deiM>sited by a single second gen- 
eration female in life liistf>ry cages, and the average number deposited by a 
single female was 387 eggs. These eggs are deposited in masses from 5 to 
about 50 eggs, on tlie underside's of the leaves of the host plant. 88ie first 
generation larva; hatch i!i about 7 days ami reach tlieir full growth in about 
44 days. They impale withii; their larval tunnels, and the pupal j)eriod lasts 
about 9 dajs. The motlis emerge about the mitldlo of July and deimsit eggs 
for the S4‘coml generation. A maximum number of 903 eggs was deposited by 
a single first generation female in life history cages, with tin avi*rage num- 
b<*r per female of 545 eggs. The second gt*nerution larva* hatch in about 
6 (lays and are nearly full grown by winfiT.” 

The natural enemies mentioned include four tachlnid parasites, namely, 
Masivera wifoidra, Exorista pyste, E. nigripalpia, and Fhoroeera creel 
reared from the larva*, and two Itymenopterous parasites, namely, {Vimpla) 
Epiurus ptcruphori and {Ichmutnon) Ambiylvlts Uncivinvtor, from the 
pupa*. The percentage of parasitism by any of those species is very small. 

“ Hurning tlie plants (;ontaiiiing the overwintering larvje, any time during 
the period from the middle of October to the middle of the next May, is the 
most elective control method now known. Otht*r iiu'thods, applicable under 
certain (conditions, for destroying infested jdants are jdacing in manure or 
compost, In a silo, burying deeply in the soil, or feeiling directly to live stock, 
jjreferably shredded or chi»pped line.” 

The European corn borer problem, D. J. Cafkkky {Jour. Eron. Ent., 12 
{1910), No. /, pp. 92-105), — Tliis account is based upon data prestmtc'd in the 
bulletin above iioU*d. 

The European corn borer: A menace to the countiy^s corn crop, D. J. 
Oai'fkky {V. Dept, Agr,, Farmers* Bnl. lOJfO {1919), pp. 28, //^/^^ 17). — ^This 
is a popular summary of informaiiou bas(*d on the iuvc'stigations reported 
in the bullet in noted above. 

A new species of Bucculatrix injurious to hollyhock, A. Ettsck (Proc, 
Ent. Soc, Wash,, 21 {1919), No, 5, pp, 109, 110). — Bucculatrix althww, which 
appeal’s to do considerable damage to liollyhock in California by skelet<»nizlng 
the leaves, Is described as new. 

Two Microlepidoptera injurious to strawberry, A, Busck {Proa, Ent. Soc, 
Waah., 21 (1919) t No, 5, pp, 52, 53). — Tortricodes fragariana, which breeds 
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^‘oinmonly In the buds at the head of the crowns of strawberry, and Aristotelia 
fraf/arUv, the so-called strawberry crown borer, both taken at Victoria, B. C^, 
are described as new. 

On some generic synonymy in the family Gelechiidse, A. Buses {Proo, 
Ent, Wa^fK 21 {WW), A'o. pp. .—Attention is called to the fact 

tliat IVH*tiuoi)lu>ra Busek may j)ro\e 1o b<‘ a synonym ot* Tlatyedra Meyrlck 
erected In 1805. 

Descriptions of new species of Coleophora, A. F. Bbaun {EnU Neivs^ SO 
{lom. Nos, 4, pp. 108-113; 5, pp. 127-lSl).--Ainouy: the species of Coleophora 
reared by the author at t'iia iiinuti, ()hl6, and li(‘re described are C. apioella 
n. sp., the larval cases of which are found on the knver side of the rosette 
leaves of the lire pink rtnjinira) : C. j)ol< nionirUa n. sp., the larvea of 

which feed on the lower side of leaves of Greek valerian {Polemoniuui 
reptans) ; C. ericoidcs ii. sp., tlie larvie of wiiich niiiie the schhIs and receptacle 
of a wild white aster (Aslrr erivouJes) ; (\ amaranth el la Ji. sp., reared from 
larvae eating out of the s<hmIs of jdgweed (Amaranihus hyhrUlm; and C. gram- 
fera n. sj)., the cases of which are found on the inul(*rsicle of leaves of Aster 
shortii. 

Notes on the California oak worm, Phrygaiiidia califomica, H. B. Bukke 

(Proe, Ent. Hoc. M ash., 2/ (lOtV). No. 6*, pp. 124. f2o). 

Nicotin sulphate solution as a control for the chrysanthemum gall midge, 
Diarthronomyia hypogeea, T. I.. Gm ioN {lour. Evou. Ent., 12 {EUi)), No. 2, 
pp. 162-1 OSf pi. 1). — Tlu* autlior concludes that 1>. hgpuga: can be successfully 
controlled iit tlie time of the emergence of the adult by spraying with a solution 
of one volume of nn'otin sulphate tonlaiiiing 4d pt‘r cent nicoilu to 501) volunavs 
of water, to which fish-oil soap luis hcien adde<l at the rate of 1 oz. to each gal- 
lon of solutioii. TJie i»hints must lu» coinplelely covore<l vvitli the spray solu- 
tion, and since all adults do not einerg(‘ at the same time tlu) treatment must be 
repeated every four or live days as hmg as any living forms (d* the midge re- 
main in the galls. 

Observations on and experiments with Cuterebra tenebrosa, 11. ll. pAaKKii 
and II. W. Wells {Jour. Parasitology, 5 {1019), No. S, pp. 100-104^ pi. 1 ). — 
This is a report of oliservatioiis and oxi)eriiiu‘nls condmled in JN>wd(‘r Itiver 
Valley, Mont., in JOIO on the rodent botlly {C. tenehrosa) during the course of 
investigations of the Ko(*ky IMountain spotted fever tick. 

Under mitural conditions the larv'a' of this oestrid parasite were found infest- 
ing pack rats and grasshopper mice. Prairie dogs wore infested under labora- 
tory conditions, but negative results were secur(*d witli Belgian liares and 111- 
striped ground squirrels. 

“A female d(*iK»sited 18(» eggs within a period of several days. These eggs 
eontahu'd active larva' which were still alive after six months in the laboratory. 
By Tnochaillcally transferring larvm from eggs to the mouths of prairie dogs 
infestation was secured. Irj three I'Xperimenls wllh these animals (experiment 
2 excluded because the host was killed) 20 larvte were used, of which 11 
reached the subcutaneous tissue, 5 died in this situation, and 6 emerged as 
fully luatured larva*. (One of th<*se was dissected out Just as It was com- 
pleting the hist molt.) Evidence that the larva* had reaclunl the subcutaneous 
tissue was fouml on the twelfth day in two Instances, and within maximum 
limits of 9 and 10 days in two other experiments. 

“The length of time elapsing after the first apparent evidence of larva 
under the skin and before the skin was punctured was about 2 days. The period 
sjant in the subcutaneous tissue was 17, 25, 26, and 27 days in the several cases 
Observed, The total period from infestation to the emergence of the fully de- 
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veloptHl Inrvii wur, rt'Spectively, liT, I>8, aiul 47 days in tlin'o instances. After 
emergence from the host tlie inaliire larva entered the ground and soon pupated 
a few inches below the surface. The period b(4ween the emergence of the 
mature larva? from the host anti that of the lly was 47 days (June to August) in 
one instance and 173 days In ant»ther (July to January 8). Winter apparently 
may be i)aMs('d In tlie pupal stage.” 

Notes on Phlebotomus species attacking man, I). O. Pabman {Jour, Econ, 
Eni,, 12 (EUV), Xo. 2, p;>. 21J-21S), — These notes relate to attacks by P. 
vcxator at I’valde, Tex. 

A new genus in Scatophagidce, C. T. Gueenp: {Pror. Ent, ^oc. Wash., 21 
{191 if), Xo. 6, pp. 126-129, fig. 1). — Ambopogoti hi/pcrhorens n. g. and n. sp. is 
described. 

The dispersion of flies by flight, F. (\ Bisiiorp and 1^,. W. Laake {Jour, 
Eion. Ent., 12 {1919), Xo. 2, pp. 210, 211 ), — In extensive tests made by the 
authors in 1018 of the dispershui t4*nden<*y of vai-ioiis spcdes of tiles, (>0,(K)0 
coh^reil tiles were lil)erate<l at one point and 80,000 at another. The greatest 
distance from the t>oint of liberation at which marki^d were recovered 

was for house tlies 13 miles, strew’ w(»rni dies 15 miles, Phnrmia rcgina 11 
miles, and Ophgra lenrosloma 7 miles. 

A new root maggot treatment, F. V>. Stookiov (Jour, Eron, Ent., 12 {1919), 
Xo. 2, pp. 219, 220). — In exiK*riments at the Western AVashingloii substation 
at Puyallup anthracene oil treated soil, scattered about tlie hast' of the plant to 
form a protecting c<»lhir, and 1 gal. of tin' niixlure useil to ahiait L'OO jilants, 
gave quite satisfactory results. 

Some notes on Phorbia fusciceps as a bean pest, I. M. Hawijsy {Jour. 
Eron. Ent,, 12 (1919), Xo. 2, pp. 201i-20J, pi. 1). — -V brief account of the si'eil- 
corn maggot, wdiich was the source of serious injury to the bean crop in New 
York State in the spring of 11)17. 

Two new genera of Anthomyidae, .1. I\i. AuuiU'H {Vmr. Ent. Soc. ir«\7n, 21 
{1919), Xo. r>, pp. 106-109, fig. i).— Two new' gtsiera, Pergan<U*a and Sphe- 
iiomyia, are eri*ct(Kl. 

A new genus and species of Cerambycidae from Colorado, W. S. Fisher 
(/Voc Ent. Eov. 11 a, S'//., 21 {1919), Xo. 2, pp. JX-ffO) .^Elatot rgpefi hofrn n. g. 
and n. sp. was colle<‘led from under bark »»f a dead limb of a partially dead 
limber pine {rhwft fir.vtlifi) at Fte Pass, Kl Paso County, Colo. 

Descriptions of a new genus and species of Buprestidae from Arizona, 
W, S. Fisher {Pror. Ent, Eor. M ash,, 21 {1919), Xo. J. pp. 91-92). — The genus 
Paratyndarls is erected for 7*. voinsrtUv, a new’ sp(*cies ri'ared from impie col- 
lected in den<l stems of a legume {Coursetia microphglla) in Tucker Oanyoii, 
Santa Catalina Mountains, Ariz, 

Note on Macrobasis murina, 5V. S. Fisher {Pror. Enf. Eoc, l^u.s*7^.. 21 (1919), 
Xo, 1, pp. 1, 2). — This melold is said t(» have jiroved to be a serious nienac'e to 
the pea tree (Onragana sp.) at Mnndaii, N. Dak., where the tree lias boon intro- 
duced for ornaim'Utal purposes. 

The striped cucumber beetle and its control, F H. Chittenden {U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Farmers* Pul. 1036 (1919), pp. 20. figs. 16). — A popular summary 
of information on this pest with directions for Its c<»ntroI. 

Injury from white grubgj In Iowa, K. D. Ball and F. V. Walter {Iowa 8tri. 
Circ. 60, pp. 4j ^)- — A. popular suiimmry of Information on white grubs, 

serious outbreaks of which have occurred in northeastern Iowa during the 
past ten years. 

Notes on a cocoon making colydiid, II. 11 Burke {Pror. Ent. 6or. M^ash., 
21 {1919), No. 6, pp. 123, 124), — ^These notes relate to Dcretaphrus oregonensis. 
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Eleodes opaca, an important enemy of wheat In the Great Plains area^ 

J. W. McColloch {Jour, Eoon, Ent.^ 12 {1919), No, 2, pp, 183-194^ pi* !)• — The 
life history of the false wireworm {E, opaca), an Insect which is beeouiiug of 
Increasing importance, having caustNl considerable injury in western Kansas 
end southwestern Nebraska, has been worked out by the author and Is here 
reported upon. 

This species has a wide distribution throughout the Great Plains area, occur- 
ring from Texas to South Dakota. Its principal Injury is caused by the 
larvffi during the fall, at which time they attack the wheat seed Immediately 
after planting and destroy it before germination. After the seed germinates the 
Injury becomes less noticeable and often ceases altogether. In some cases, how- 
ever, considerable damage may occur after the wheat is several inches high. 
Occasionally some damage occurs in the spring due to the larvre burrowing 
through the stalks or even cutting tluim off. In addition to wheat the worms 
have bcHUi reared on sprouting corn, foxtail seeds, and crabgrass roofs. 

The eggs deposited during midsummer hatch in from 6 to 10 days, while later 
in the fall the period is prolonged to 19 days. The first oviposit ion recorded 
occurred on July 5 uml the last on October 4. The larvje which molt 11 times 
between hatching and pupation i*eqnire for each stadium 4, 3, 4, 0, 8, 13, 15, 12, 
18, 199, and 20 days, respectively, or an average total of 317.7 days for larval 
development, based on 50 larvje, extemling over a period of 3 years. Most of the 
larvie b(H*oine full-grown by October, in which stage they pass the winter, be- 
come active In early spring, and usually molt on<*e in April. Pupation occurs 
during the last of April and throughout the month of May, 14.1 days being 
the average length of the pupal stage, based upon observations of 149 pupae ob- 
served during a period of 4 years. The adults commence to emerge about the 
middle of May and continue through June, the adults being found in the field 
until the middle of October, the greatest numi>er being present in July and 
early August. Most of the adults iimler observation lived from GO to 90 days and 
1 male lived 130 days. 

Three generations have been reared by the author from adults collected in 
the field in 1915, 341.5 days being the average i)erIod required for each brood, 
based upon the average length of the various stages. 

The hymeuopterous parasite Perilitus elcodis has been reared each year from 
a few beetles, and a gregarine {^tylocephalus giyantniH) has frequently been 
found in the alimentary tract of the adults. Two species of fungi have been 
found attacking the larvfe, namely, ^porotrivJium glohuUJvrum and Metar- 
rhiziuin sp. 

While no extensive control experiments in the field have been curried out, the 
author’s studies suggest several promising methods of procedure which have 
proved beneficial in controlling E, opaca or reducing the amount of Injury. The 
Investigations show that in nearly all case.s the greatest injury occurreil on 
land continuously cropped to wheat, while fields that have been in a row crop 
or fallowed previous to wheat have suffered little damage. The rotation sug- 
gested for western Kansas is wheat 2 years, Kafir or other sorghums 3 year, 
and summer fallow 1 year. 

A list is given of 11 references to the literature cited. 

Avocado seed weevils, H. S. Bakbkb {Proc. Ent, 8oc, Wash,, 21 {1919), No, 
S, pp. 33-00, pi. 1 ), — An avocado weevil, distinct In habitus from Jleilipua lauri 
and described as //. pittieri n. sp., was taken at Washington, D. C., from seeds of 
Peraea pittieri from San Jose, Costa Rica. VonotracheUia peraew, reared from 
avocado seed from Coban and Guatemala Oily, Guatemala, is also described as 
new. Several other insects reared from seeds of the avocado are also con- 
sidered. 
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Contributions to our knowledge of the weevils of the superfamily Ctir- 
culionoidea, W. D. Ptkbce (Pror. Ent. 8oc, Wash., 21 {1919), No. 2, pp. 21-^6). 

[Apicultural work] {Iowa Eta, Rpt. 1918, pp. SI, S2). — In tests of the com- 
parative yield of honey from 1-, 2-, and 3-lb. packages of bees sh!pi)ed from 
the South, the l-Ib packages gained 12 lbs. <luring the season, the 2-lb. packages, 
39 lbs,, and the 3-lb i)ackages, 45 lbs., while the average gain from over- 
wintered swarms was (fe lbs. In a stialy of the cost of wintering bees, it was 
found that each ccdony consumed about 17 lbs. of stores from October to April, 
inclusive. Careful measurement.s of a large number of bees from the best and 
from the poorest col cades showed tfie average length of the tongues of the 
highe.st producing colony to be 4 per cent greater than that of the lowest 
producing one, and this variation was found t<» be quite consistent. 

The clover seed chalcid (Bruchophagus funebris), W. Williamson {Rpt. 
Etate Ent. Minn.. 17 {1918). pp. 95-110. ftps. 10). — A report of this pest, based 
uiKui investigations in Minnesota, where it appears to be present wherever 
clovc'r is grown. Tlie greatc^st amourd c»f damage to clover schhI rec^orded in 
jMinnc\sota is 39 pcT cent. 

New genera and species of ichneumon flies, It. A. Cttshman {Proc. Ent. 
Eoc. M ash., 21 {1919), No. 5, pp. 112-120. fip. /I. — This paper contains de.scrip- 
tions of tlirc^e new gcMiera, imnudy, 1 >erocentrus, Cyrttdmsis, and Atopognathus, 
tlirc^e n(*w si>c*ck*s, and a iicnv variety of thc‘ Iclineumonid:e and one iu*w 
hrac'onid species. Among the new forms are Ityposotcr fuffitit'ns pticificus 
froju Malacosonia pluHnlis and M. amhiHimillhn from Tacoma, Wash., and 
several loenlitic^s in (’Jnlifornia, and Apantchs iselpi from Canarsia hamnumdi 
at Hellion vllJ<\ Ark. 

A new genus of chalcid wasp belonging to the family Eulophidae, A. B. 
(Jaitan (Proc. Ent. Eor. Mash.. 21 {1919). No. 1, pp. 2-8. fig. 1). — ^Tlie genus 
Apteroiopbus is c‘rcctc*d for .1. pnivhHcornis n. sp., tboiight to be parasitic on 
the larva of Epargip us tityrus. 

Parasite introduction as a means of saving sugar, T. K. Hoi,r/)WAY {.Jour. 
Eron. Ent.. 12 {1919). No. 2, pp. 175-178). — ^A brief account of the introdiuMion 
of parasites {Euzcniltiopsis diuirww, Bassus stiyinatcrus, and Apantvles sp. ) 
for the control of Jyiatrwn .sarcharali.s. ba.sed upon data presented in the bulletin 
previously noted (E. S. K., 41, p. bO). 

A new species of the serphidoid genus Bendrocerus, A. B. Gahan (Proc. 
Ent. Eo(\ M^ash.. 21 {1919), No. 6, pp. 121-12S). — Dendrocerm conwentsiw 
reared from ConicentzUi hageni at Amherst, Mass., and D. c<mwcntzi(v rufus 
from coc'oons of Con went zia sp.. at Felida, Wash., are described as new. 

^ Description of a new cynipoid from Trinidad, S. A. Uoiiwer {Proc. Ent. 
Eoc. Wash.. 21 {1919), No. 0. p. 156). — Diyiyphoscma anastrepha^ reared from 
Annstrepha sp., Trinidad, British West Indies, is descril)ed as new. 

FOODS— HUMAN NUTRITION. 

The nutritive value of the wheat kernel and its milling products, T. B. 
Osborne, L. B. Mendel et al. {Jour. Biol. Vhem.. S7 {1919). No. pp. 557-601. 
pis. 11, figs. 3 ). — ^A detailed study Is presented of the composition ami nutritive 
value of the wheal kernel and its milling products, with special reference to 
the problems raised by modern milling methods and the degree to which it is 
desirable to mill flour for general use. The llteiature on the composition of the 
embryo, see<l coats or bran, endosj)ernis, and whole wheat kernel is reviewed, 
and data compiled from the literature and from original studies are presented. 

The principal experimental work reported is an extensive series of investiga- 
tions on rats for the purpose of comparing quantitatively the entire wheat 
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kernel and its milling products with respect to the nulritive value of their pro- 
teins and their content of water-soluble vitamin, both for the maintenance of 
adult ruts and the growth of young ones. The results of these studies may be 
sumraarizod us follow^s: 

The proteins of the wdieat kernel are not greatly inlerior for maintenance 
to casein, or even the total proteins of milk, and are superior to gliadln. They 
suffice to promote growth of rats to normal adult sizej out the quantity of pro- 
tein required for growth is relatively large. The crude protein of commercial 
embryo meal is apparently more efficient than that of the entire wheat kernel 
for maintenance and much more efficient for growth. The crude protein of 
wheat brail has a higher value for growing animals than that of the embryo, 
and is quite as efficient as that of a coiiibinatlon of wheat hour with eggs, milk, 
or meat. This would indicate that the farmer is justitied in his high estimate 
of the value of wheat bran as a protein c<»ncentrale. 

The proteins of tht' endoj iierin are adoipiate for inaintenance of adults, but 
inadequate for growth even wlieii liberal quantities are eaten. A diet con- 
taining only 10..*! per cent of jn’oteiii furnisbetl by dour supplemented with 
eggs, milk, or meat produced nn^re rapid growth than when It contained even 
50 per cent more protein derived entirely from wlieat Hour. Tills shows that 
under the ordinary huniaii dietary conditions the proteins of wheat are ad- 
van tageoiisl y emi ) toyed. 

Commercial wheat embryo is much richer in the water-soluble vitamin tlian 
commercial bran and Hour. The pure einlii’yo, carefully separated from all 
tlie other parti? of the sml and used as the sole source of vitamin, siitli(‘es 
to mainttiiii young rats but falls to promote thi*ir growth. Wheal kernels 
from wlii<*li tiie embryo has been carefully removed are stiJl rich in water- 
soluble vitamin. I'rom these observations tlie question is raised as to whether 
the water-soluble vitamin is a single substance or a mixture of two or more. 
If it is a single substance it is considered that it must be a constituent of 
the endosperm. 

Bats fed for one year from the time of ^veaning on diets containing 02 
per cent of wheat or 50 iier cent of commercial wheat emliryo reacIuHl full 
maturity without giving any evidence that wheat contains a toxic substance. 

In applying these results to the question of the extent to which wiieat 
should be milled, the authors c'onelude that, except in special cases, little can 
be gained by including bran and embryo in the flour when it is used for 
human consumption under the conditious prevailing in this country. On the 
contrary, since the rations of farm animals require protein supplements and 
wdieat bran is a valuable source of such proteins, the by-products of milling 
will be better utilized on the farm than on the table. Moreover, since about 
80 per cent of the wheat kernel can be so improved In nutritive value by 
adding animal products to the diet that a much smaller amount of fl<mr will 
satisfy the protein needs of nutrition, It may well be that the use of the by- 
products of mllliiig for the production of meat, milk, or eggs will result In a 
greater economy in the use of flour than If these were used directly for 
human food.” 

Studies In nutrition. — ^I, The nutritive value of coconut globulin and coco- 
nut press cake, O. ( >. Johns, A. J. Pinks, and M. S. Paitl (Jour. Biol. Chem., 
37 (1919), No. 4, pp. 497^5(12, ffga. 4 )- — ^Feeding experiments with rats to deter- 
mine the nutritive value of coconut globulin and coconut press cake, the com- 
position of which has been previously noted (K. S. II., 40, p. 502), are rejwrted 
which indicate that coconut globulin produces normal growth wh^n used as 
the sole source of protein in an otherwise complete diet, and that commercial 
cocfonut. press cake furnishes the necessary protein for growth ut almost a 
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normal rate. The press cake was found to contain sufficient water-soluble 
vitamin and some fat-soluble vliainiii, but the rate of gi'owth was increased 
by adding butter fat to the diet Preliminary experiments Indicated that the 
press cake is deficient in inorganic constituents, probably calcium, pliosphorus, 
and chlorln. 

Baker’s yeast as food for man, P. B. Hawk, C. A. Smith, and R. C. Holdeb 
{Amer. Jour, Physiol,, {1919), No, 2, pp, 199-210), — Metabolism experiments 
upon man are reporte<l in which the value of baker’s yeast was studied, first 
when added to a high protein diet defective in lacking the water-soluble vitamin, 
second, when added to a low protelit defective diet, and tbirtl, when used to 
replace varying amounts of protein in a normal diet. The yeast (Fleischmann) 
was in most cases dried at 105® C. in a current of air, milled to produce a 
yeast Hour of the a)>proximate fineness of ordinary wheat flour, and then made 
into biscuits with wheat flour. As much as 20 per cent of the wheat flour could 
be substituted by the yeast flour without destroying the palalability of the 
protiuct. A palatable mixture could also be made from the iindried yeast with 
chopped meat. 

Of the six men wdio served as subjects, four found the diet more satisfactory 
when yeast was included as show’n by an improved nitrogen balance. The aver- 
age daily gain of nitrogen in all the experimental periods wdien no yeast w’as 
l)resent in the diet was 0.48 gm., while this gain was incn‘ased to 0.82 gm. when 
yeast wtis eateii along with otlu*r foods. It was found that from 10 to SO per 
cent of the nitr(>gen of the ordinary mixed diet may be replaccnl by yeast nltro- 
g<‘U without detriment to the best nutritive intert‘sts of the individual. The 
average imlividunl may ingest yeast sufficient to yield from 1 to 2 gm. of nitro- 
g(m per <lay without securing any laxative effect, but if as much as 4 gm. of 
yeast nitrogen an* (*aten a laxative oflect is generally observed. 

The faviu’uble results obtained in these exi)eriments are compared with the 
opposite conclusions of Funk 4*t al. (E. S. R., HO, p. 158). and factors to account 
f(>r the difference are suggested. 

Note on an indigenous process for the conservation of meat at Fez, Cab- 
PENTIEB (A'cc. M('(L lY'/., 9.5 {1919), No. 5, pp. 149-156). — An indigenous method 
of j)res(*rviiig meat, particularly lMH*f, in Morocco is described. The sterilization 
of the meat is oi)taiin‘(l hy the triple action of salt, desic(?ation, and heat, and 
external coutuuiinallon is avoided hy a covering of fat. Attention is called to the 
fact that th(* method combines almost all of llie known i)rocesses for th(* con- 
servation of meat. 

Mllitai'y soups and porridges, Baixanu {Compt. Neml, AvaiL 8V4. [7’ari.s], 
16S {1919), No. 8, pp, 888-886). — Analyses are reported of several varieties of 
dried, or so-called instantaneous, soup preparations and soup extracts used by 
tlie French and Gorman armies. 

French table mustards, 1*. CUkles {Ann, Falsi f., 21 {1918), No. 119-120, pp. 
820-816). — ^Analyses are reported of 11 samples of prepared French mustards, 
some of the results of wddch are given in the following table: 


Analyses of mustards. 


Analysh. 

Moisture. 

liesidue. 

Total 

ash. 

Sodium 

chlorid. 

Mastard 

oil. 

Total 
acidity as 
acetic 
acid. 

Minimum ^ _ 

Per cent. 
62.50 

75.00 

67.00 

Percent. 

21.20 

41.00 

31.40 

Per cent. 
2.50 
11.30 
5.39 

Per cent. 
0.60 

7.30 

3.31 

Per cent. 
0.056 
.257 
.13 

Per cent. 

1.84 
; 4.80 

1 3.74 

Maximum 

Average 
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The author te of the opinion that a prepared mustard should contain at least 
6 per cent of sodium chlorid and 0.1 per cent of mustard oil. 

Nutritive value of food, H. Abon {Biochem. ZUchr,, 92 {1919) , No. pp. 
211-23S, figs. 12). — This is a general discussion of the various factors other 
than calorific value which must be taken into considoratlon in determining 
the real value of food materials. The Importance of hotter fat and of vegetable 
extracts is emphasized particularly. 

Studies on bacterial nutrition. — ^The utilization of nitrogenous compounds 
of definite chemical composition, S. A. Koser and L. F. Rettcbr {Jonr. Infect. 
Diseases, 24 (1919), No. 4, pp. 301-S21).-^Au extensive review of the literature 
on bacterial nutrition is given, and results are rerxjrted of an investigation of 
the ability of various si)ecies of bacteria to utilize the simpler nitrogenous sub- 
stances of known chemical structure, such as amino acids, purina, and ex- 
tractives, and combinations of these substances. 

All of the amino acids empl(»yed, with the possible exception of tryptoidian, 
showed similar ability to furnish nitrogen to certain organisms. Tryptophan 
appeared to possess a slight advantage over the other amino acids but, con- 
trary to expectation, lysln showed no greater power than the monamlno acids. 
Tlie organisms whi<»h were able to develop on an amino acid medium api>eared 
to require only small amounts of the amino acid. When only a few hundred 
cells were intnMiuced into the amino acid culture me<lium multiplication took 
place as usual, and eventually the growth attained was as luxuriant as that 
resulting from u much larger inoculation. This is thought to Indicate that some 
organisms arc able to assimilate the aminu acitl nitrogen without the aid of 
enzym action. When glycerol was withdraw'ii from the medium, the bacterial 
development was not so luxuriant but dextrose could be substituted for 
glycerol. 

With the exception of the cholera vibrio, the organisms which utilize an 
amino acid devehqwid with equal readiness on dlammonium acid phosphate and 
on allantoiu. Urea, taurin, creatin, hypoxanthln, and uric acid wore inferior 
to the amino acids as available sources of nitrogen. Oomldnatlons of amino 
acids or of amino acids and other nitrogen-containing compounds appeared to 
possess little value over any one of the single amino acids. 

Bacillus anthmeis, Proteus zenkcri, B. abortus, B. diphthericp, B, hoffmanni, 
B. digsenteriw, and all of the coexi studied, with the exception of l^arcim^ hitca 
In a few cases, consistently failed to develop in all of the media employed. 
Bacterium pullorum developed slightly In one instance only, while B, typhosus 
exhibited a slight growth In a few mediums. 

Suggestions offereil as to the probable nature of the nitrogenous bodies re- 
quired by these species for Initial development are dii)eptids or polypeptlds, 
vitamins, and simple and unstable bodies which defy all knowm methcnls of 
isolation. 

The pathogenesis of deficiency disease, R. McOarrison (Indian Jour. Med. 
Research, 6 (1919), No. 3, pp. 275’S55, figs. 22). — ^Thls article consists of the 
report of an extensive study of clinical, anatomical, and histological findings 
in pigeons subjected to dietetic deficiency. The paper la divided into three 
parts, (1) the effects of inanition alone, (2) the effects of a milled and auto- 
claved rice dietary alone, and (3) the effects of this dietary in association 
with septicemic states. 

Six pigeons deprived of all food with the exception of water died in an 
average period of 32 days, with an average loss of 23 per cent of their original 
body weight The thymus, testicles, spleen, ovary, and pancreas were found 
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to liave undergone atrophy in the order mentioned. The adrenale underwent 
hypertrophy with Increase of their adrenalin content 

The effects of a sole diet of milled and autoclaved rice were studied in 34 
pigeons whose heart’s blood and organs were demonstrated to have been sterile 
at the time of death. Of these, three types of morbid state were recognized clini- 
cally : Seventeen cases i||i which cerebellar symptoms predominated, 9 cases of 
polyneuritis without cerebellar symptoms, and 8 cases of pronounced asthenia. 
The average loss in weight was about 33 per cent of the original weight. The 
pituitary glaiuls were found unchange<l, the adrenals had undergone marked 
hypertrophy, while the thymus, testides, si»leen, ovary, pancreas, heart, liver, 
thyroid, kidney, and brain had atrophied. The central nervous system under- 
went little atrophy, the paralytic symptoms being due mainly to impaired 
functional activity of the nerve cells rather than to their degeneration. 

The most remarkable linding is considered to be tlie hypertrophy of the 
adr(»nals, which is thought to be due to a want of vitaminic substance. Tlie 
similarity is pointed out between this phenomenon and tlie hypertrophy of the 
tiiyroid for want of iodin. An intimate and causal connection is thought to 
exist hetw’een the liypfU'trophy of the adrenals and the origin of edema, in 
both inanition and beriberi, w'et beriberi and dry beriberi being essentially 
the same disease^ but differing in the degree of derangement of the adrenal 
glaiKls. 

Another sigiiiticant finding is the constant and proiioiincod atrophy of the 
testicles in males and the similar hut less proiiouuctMl atrophy of the ovary in 
females. In the human subject sm*h degrtvs of atrophy w’ould result in sterility 
in mal<‘s and anuMiorrhea and sterility in females. The finding is thought to 
account in gre.it measure for the oecurrence of “ w^ar amenorrhea.” 

The study of the relation betw'een infection and deficiency disoast^ was con- 
<lu(*ted on i)ig(M>ns naturally and artificially infected w ith BaviUnn mipvsilfer. 
Preliminary accounts of these studies have been previously noted (K. S. K., 32, 
p. 5G3). The general results ol)tained were as follows: 

Infect(*d birds when fed on polished rice dovelop<»(l symptoms of i)olyneu- 
rJtis more rapidly than noninfected birds. Asthenic and fulminatory forms 
of ix)lyneiirltis wM*re much more frequent in infected birds, wdiich rarely sur- 
vived long enough to develop cerebellar symptoms. This tyi>e, however, devel- 
oi)ed in birds in wdilch infection had been prevented by isolation and immuni- 
zation. Control birds fetl on a liberal diet of mixed grains were in general im- 
mune, although exposed to infection. These results are thought to illustrate 
the influence which infectious agencies probably exert in man under like con- 
ditions of dietetic deficiency. It is pointed out that In nature beriberi arises 
in communities subjected to the attack of innumerable bacterial and other 
parasitic agencies, to w^hich they are rendered highly susceptible in consequence 
of the dietetic deficiency. A tabular comparison of the anatomical findings In 
avian and human beriberi illustrates further the resemblance betwwn the tw^o 
diseases. 

In conclusion the author points out that as the absence from the dietary of 
the so-called antineuritlc food factors has been showm to lead not only to func- 
tional and degenerative changes in the central nervous system but to similar 
changes in every organ and tissue of the body, the condition producinl is not a 
neuritis. “The symptom-complex is due (a) to chronic inanition, (b) to de- 
rangement of function of the organs of digestion and assimilation, (c) to dis- 
ordered endocrine function especially of the adrenal glands, and (d) to mal- 
nutrition of the nervous system.” 
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The “ antineuritic vitamins ” as applied to the food factors, the lack of 
which is the essential cause of beriberi. Is therefore considered inaccurate, and 
the name “ nucleopast ” (that which feeds the nucleus) is suggested as more 
appropriate. 

Factors affecting: the antiscorbutic value of foods, A. F. Hkss and L. J. 
Ungkb {Amer. Jour. IHseaaes Childrm, J7 (1919), No,^t pp, 22J-240, figa, 2 )» — 
In C(»ntlnuation of tiu* series of papers on Immaii scurvy (K. S. li.,‘ 40, p. 70), 
the authors have reviewed the available reports on tlie occurrence of scurvy 
in the troops and in civilian i)opulatlons during the war, and liav(» summarized 
recent data in regard to the antiscorbuticnmlue of fresh, pasteurized, and driefl 
milk, and fruits and vc'getables. 

The signilicHiu’e is not{*(I of the measures instituted by Uie British (tovoru- 
mont f(U’ the ju'evention of scurvy, including the maintenance of vegetable 
gardens in Mc^sopotamia and a (‘liange in the dietary scale involving an increase 
in the amount of vegetables ordered for the British troi^ps in India. 

In discussing the possible deticiency in antis(‘(u*l)uti(* vitamin of pasteurizetl 
and dried milk, it is ixanted out that much «)f the antiscorbutic factor is lost 
subsequent to heating in the course of the handiing ahd aging of the milk, and 
that “in connecli(m with the effect of aging, of alkalinization, of heating, and 
probably of other ag(‘ncies deleterious to this ‘ vitamin,* the length of time to 
which it is subjected to tlie injurious environment is in general more important 
than the intensity of the process.” This is thought to a))t>ly also to the dehydra- 
tion of vegetables. In dehydration “ too iimch attention has been rmld to the 
degree of the lieatiiig process, and too little to the more important factors — the 
age of the vegetal)les, their freshness previous to dehydration, their manner of 
preservation, etc.” 

Clinical reports are given indicating that diuresis and catharsis do not play 
an Important role in the cure of scurvy, and tiiat consequently the disorder 
can not be essentially toxic in nature. It was found also that giving an anti- 
septic (sodium benzoate) \vas without effect. 

The strainetl juice of canned tomatoes ha.s been found to be a very effective 
antiscorbutic and to be well tolerated by bai>ies a few weeks of age, and is 
therefore recommended as an inexpensive and practical addition to the dietary 
of the bottle-fed infant. 

The effect of beat, age, and reaction on the antiscorbutic potency of vege- 
tables, A. F. Hess and L. J. Unger (Proc. Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med., 16 {1919), 
No. i, pp. 52, 53 ). — In continuation of experiments on antiscorbutics previously 
noted (K. S. II., 39, p. 771), the authors report a slight difference in the 
antiscorbutic properties of old and fresh (*arn)ts. It was found that while 35 
gm. of old carrots were sutlicient to protect a guinea pig from scurvy when 
used raw, after cooking for three-quarters of an hour their addition to the 
dietary proved insufficient for protection. In a parallel test with freshly- 
plucked carrots, 35 gm. proved a sufficient protection even after cooking. 
It is pointcHi out that, in a consideration of v(‘getables as foodstuffs, account 
must be taken of the factor of freshness, particularly as older vegetables 
are tougher and therefore require more prolonged cooking, thus lessening 
their antiscorbutic value still further. 

Attention is called to the fact that tlie antiscorbutic value of canned toma- 
toes is slightly diminisluHi by boiling, so that they should not be subjected 
to cooking when employed as an antiscorbutic for infants. Their efficacy is 
not diminished immediately by rendering them slightly alkaline to phenol- 
phthalein, but neither tomato nor orange juice will retain antiscorbutic prop- 
erties long after having been rendered alkaline. 
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Is vitamin identical with secretin? B. O. P. Jans£n (Meded, Ccncesk, Lab. 
Wcltevreden [Dutch East Indies}, 3. Ser. A, No. (1918), pp. 99-104) • — To 
(letermliio wiietlior the wuter-solubh* vitunilii is of the nature of secretin, 
its stimulating effect upon the secretion of pancreatic juice of dogs was 
tested by the temporary fistula metluMl. While rei>eate(l secretin injections 
<‘aused repeated secretio^ of the juice the vitamin, in the form of a water 
solution of an alcoholic extract of rice bran, had no p(‘rcei)tible effect. The 
conclusion is therefore drawn that the water-soluble vitamin Is not ideidical 
with secretin. 

The presence of calcium in the red blood corpuscles of ox and man, D. M. 
CowiE and H. A. CAi.norN (Jour. Biol. Chan., 37 {1919), No. >}, pp. 505-309 ). — 
By the use, with slight modi tical ions, of the li.vnum method for the deter- 
mination of calcium in blood (K S. U., tlT, p. 207), the rod blood coipuscles 
of men and of oxen were found to contain calcium, but in somewhat smaller 
concentration than the serum. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Scientific principles applied to breeding, S. Wright {Breedefs (iaz., 75 
{1919), No. 8. pp. 401, 402). — The imi,M»rtanc(‘ of the more modern concepts 
of heredity in clearing away mystical beliefs and their service in int(*rpret- 
ing the complicated facts of animal imj)ro\ement are brietly set forth in this 
pajior, and a modest claim made for genetics as a uscdhl guide in intKlifying 
current practices. A short statement is presented of some results of the 
inbreeding experiments of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. 
r»epnrtment of Agrh'ulture which are now being conducted by the author. 
Ju thf*so experiments, which ijivolvt* over 2(;.tKK) guinea pigs, a number of 
families have been maintained for Ifl generations without any very obvious 
degeneration. 

“There has be<'n, howev(‘r, some de<*line in constitutional vigor, size, and 
ospwlally fertility. C)u crossing together inlu’cd families there is marked 
improvement in all respe<*ts, suggesting that the different families Imvc 
usually deteriorated for different reasons, [thus) enabling each parent in 
a cross to supply most of what the other lacks. The detailed study of the 
separate families bears out this view. Marked hereditary differences in 
average vitality, size, fertility, and the like arc in fact characteristic of the 
different families. It is also found that vigor in one respect is as likely as 
not to be assoclateil with w'eakness in another. Again, certain families 
remained practically constant in average vigor throughout the experiment, 
while others degeneratt»d so rapidly in one or more respi'cts that they becaiiHj 
extinct in spite of all efforts to kwp them going.’’ 

Applications of mathematics to breeding problems, II, K. B. Uoukinh 
{(Jcneiics, 3 {1918), No. 1, pp. --Continuing his studies (E. S. R.. 38, 

p. 367) of the theoretical distribution of Mendellan characters in successive 
generations of an ideal iM)pulatlon, the author In the first section of the pres- 
ent paper investigates a single sex-linked character under (1) random mating, 
(2) assortatlve mating, (3) brother and sister mating, both at raiulom and as- 
sortative, and (4) parent and offspring mating. In the second section he deals 
wdth a single typical factor when offspring are .systematically bred back to their 
parents, A large number of algebraic fonnulas are developed to express the 
theoretical conditions in any generation. The results are mainly generaliza- 
tions of special cases discussed hy JenningKS (E. S. R., 34, p. 764). 

Some applications of mathematics to breeding problems. III, R. B. Bob- 
bins {Oenetics, S {1918), No. 4, pp. .775->W). —Extending the investigations 
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noted above by the inclusion of a second Mendeliau character, the author 
studies by algebraic methods the behavior of two allelomorphic pairs, linked in 
any degree, under (1) random mating, (2) a type of selection in which the only 
zygotes allowed to breed are dominants with respect to one of the pairs, and 
(3) self-fertilization. The topics are among those discussed by Jennings (B. S. 
R., 38, p. 268), but with the use of neater methods much greater generality is 
secured. 

In ail three systems of breeding, the relative proportion of eiich kind of 
gamete approaches a definite limit as the nuinl>er of generations increases, and 
under random mating these limits are ipdei>eudent of the degrees of linkage. 
The formulas indicate clearly the conditions necessary for sta))ility when 
mating is at random. As is the case with only a single factor, the heterozygous 
typos tend to disappear under self-fertilization. 

Bandom mating with the exception of sister by brother mating, K. B, 
Bobbins {OemticHy 3 {JO IS), No, 4$ PP- S00-30fi ). — Theoretical study of the fate 
of a single Mendelian character in a'population in which muting is at random, 
except that brother and sister mating does not occur, shows that as the nuni- 
ber of generathms increases the proportions of the three possible types of Indi- 
viduals aiiproacli a fixed limit. Constant number of offspring to a pair is 
assumed, and if this number be 3 or more the limits approacdied ar(» found to 
be the same as those of standard random mating. If the number of ofTsiiShng 
is 2, the proportion of heterozygotes in the limiting population is higher. In 
complete brother and sister mating, as the author has previously shown (K. S. 
R., 38, p. 367), the limit for heterozygotes is zero. 

Numerical effects of natural selection acting upon Mendelian characters, 
H. O. Wakekn {(ieneticH, 2 {1011), No, 3, pp, 305-^12 ), — When only one pair 
of allelomorphs Is considered, it is well established that the pr< ►portion (►f domi- 
nants to recesslves in a population remains fixed after the first generation, pro- 
vided mating is at random and there is neither differential fertility nor selec- 
tive eliminations of one or the other class of individuals. This paiM^r discusses 
the changes that occur when a type of selective elimination is admitted sucii 
that there is a constant relative difference in the Juvenal df^ath rates of the 
two classes. With the aid of H. S. Jennings, a general formula is derived. 

For a given difference in death rates, it Is found that if the higher rate is 
characteristic of the dominants their elimination takes place more rapidly 
than would the elimination of the recessives if the latter class were the less 
viable. 

The influence of the male on Utter sizes, K. N. Wkntwobth {Proc, Iowa 
Acad, SH,, 24 {1911), pp, S05->%8 ), — Statistics are presented showing the aver- 
age Size of litters got by sires classified according to the size of litter in which 
they were born. Probable errors of the averages considered, no significant dif- 
ferences in the breeding performance of the different claases of sires of the same 
tjrpe of animal were apparent. The records Include 0,026 Southdown rams, 415 
Chester White boars, and 23 collie dogs. The rams In pedigrees started from 
single and from twin births are recorded separately. 

The material was assembled mainly because Harris (E. S. R., 40, p. 062), in 
examining the litter frequencies reported by Wentworth and Aubel (E. S. R., 
35, p. 68) for swine and by Rletz and Roberts (B. S. R., 34, p. 73) for sheep, 
found slight Indications of an influence of sire on litter size. 

Inheritance of fertiUty in sheep, E. N. Wentwobth (Trans. jECana. AmiL 
8ci,, 23 (1916-11), pp. 246, 244)* — ^I>ata from the Southdown births mentioned 
above are tabulated, as in a paper previously noted (B. S. B., 38, p. 674), tP 
show the relative Influence of sire and dam on Utter size. It is concluded that 
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the production of triplets requires an hereditary equipment on the part of the 
dam dllTerent from that Buiheient to prwluce only one or two lambs at a birth. 

Unpublished results of J. M. Evvard are cited to sliow that the rate at which 
ewes are growinjt at the time of mating influences the number of offspring 
produced. 

The SCaoilin of Ireland, S. L. Mitcheix (Hoard* s Dairyman, 57 (1919), No. 
//, p. 551). — ^The Maoilln are dun-colored polled cattle constituting a very 
old breed, of which, however, only eight or nine herds are still in existence. A 
number of their skulls have been fouml in tlie craiinogs of pre-f'hristian Ire- 
land, and the author suggests that flie polled character of some present-day 
Scotch and English breeds might have been derived trom cattle taken to Scot- 
land and East Anglia by early Irish coloiilsta 

Feminized male birds, H, I>. <t<m)I)alk (Omictirs, S (J91H), No. 3, pp. 276- 
299, /if/s. 10). — This i>aiH‘r rep(n*ts the success! ul rc»tenti<>n of bomoiotransplants 
of ovarian tissue liy 10 Hrowii l.eghorn carwms and .‘i castrated Gray Call drakes 
al the MjjSvSachiiS(‘tts Exjjerimcait Stalum. 

The operated cocker<*ls n‘semhl(Ml muinal iiiJiles in weight and body propor- 
tions and in spur (k*\elo[)ineut, and were surprisingly like males In their sexual 
l>ehavior. ll<>wc‘ver, the (*onil>s and wattles remained infantlie, the comi>s when 
single developcHl a typical female droop, crowing was rare, and, with three par- 
tial exceptions, the plumage was entirely femah^ in color and form, even to the 
details of harhnle dcwc'lopment. In the exceptions tlu? leather lengtli, in regions 
wl»cre the maU‘ has long feathers, soin(*what excei^ded that of typical females, 
and there wore also coh»r variations due, it is thought, to the fact that the stock 
was not luire brc'cl hut extracled from c*xpcrimental cross(‘s with White Plymouth 
Hocks, The flrsl feauinized ccckc^rcl descrih<‘d (K. S. It., 34, p. 870) was one of 
these cxcopiions. 

The castrated drukes s<‘rviiig as hosts for duck ovaries developed duck-colored 
heads and liad no wliitc^ ring on the luck and no curl in the tail feathers. The 
other plumage character’s resembled those of males, but the color was toned 
down. In two cases tlu* cjiiack was imperfect. It is stated that ordinary cas- 
trated dnike.s and spayed diuks always retain tlie typical voice of their own 
sex. 

In one case an on ary was successfully ongruflod in a cock from which one 
te^sticle only had been removc>d. The s(»c<»ndary sexual characters were un- 
moditied. At aut(»j>sy the n'lnaining testicle was found to be undersized, but 
motile spermatozoa wtTe present. 

These facts are discussed at smne length wdtli respect to theories of gonad 
secretion. 

The laws of bone architecture. J. O. Koch (Amcr. Jour. Anat., 21 (1917), 
No. 2, pp. 177-293, plH. 5. pf/s. 23). — This is an elaborate investigation of bone 
structure from the standpoint of analytical mechanics. 

It Is shown that the hunmn femur, which was selected for study as a typical 
bone, obeys the mechanical laws that govern elastic beams under stress. The 
relation betw'een the computed internal stresses due to load on the femur head 
and the internal structure of the different parts Nvas found to be in very close 
agreement with the theoretical relations that should exist for the greatest 
economy and efficiency. The Inner architecture is a mechanical model designed 
to produce the maximum strength with the least possible material. 

An experimental study of the effect of stress and strain on bone develop- 
ment, J. Howell (Amt. Rec., 13 (1917), No. 5, pp. 233-252, figs. 7).— -In a 
four weeks old fox-terrier dog the main nerves supplying the brachial plexus on 
i32e88*--19 6 
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the right Bide were severed. This operation prevented voluntary movement of 
the right front leg but did not Interfere with the blood supply. Contraction of 
the muscles controlling the upper arm served to hold the leg close to the lK>dy 
in a fixed position. The leg thus bore no weight and 'was subject only to slight 
muscular pull. Growth of the bone in the living animal was studied by means 
of radiographs. The subject was killed at the age 23 weeks and a detailed 
comparison made of the bones of the two front limbs. 

The long bones of the unused leg attained nearly the same length as those 
of the other side but the diameters were only about half as great, due to de- 
crease both in the amount of bone tissue* and In the size of the marrow cavity. 
The 'Weight required to crush the bones of the operated limb was 14,845 lbs. 
per square inch of bone cross s(H.*tion, only 19 per cent less than that require<l 
for the normal bones. The unused shoulder blade was very thin and in places 
entirely membra n(»ous. 

The author concludes that bone clevelopnient is not entirely controlled by the 
mechanical stresst's to which it is subjected. 

Effects of inanition and refeeding upon the growth and structure of the 
liypophysiS in the albino rat, O. M. Jackson {Amrr. Jour» Anat.^ 21 
No, 2, pp, 32t--S5H, figH, 5 ). — The experiments reported here were undertaken 
because of the Intimate relations that set'iu to exist betw(H*n the pituitary body 
(hypophysis cerebri) and the general growth proces.s. A total of 91 rats, 
young and adult, were used. The diet consisted of graham bread soaked in 
whole milk and was varied only as to amounts fed. After an experimental 
feeding period, the rats >vere killed and the body length, body weight, and 
weight of hypophysis determined. These data are tabulated for each individual. 
The volumes of the different i^arts of the hyiiophysls were estimated from serial 
sections. 

During restricted feeding the relative proiKirtlons of parts were altered but, 
except after long periods of maintenance, there was a gradual return to normal 
upon refeedlng. Cell division in the hypophysis generally ceased during under- 
feeding, but there was no evidence as far us this organ is coiK'erned in favor 
of the suggestion of Osborne, Mendel, et ul. (E. S. R., 34, p, 802) that accel- 
erated growth following periods of suppression Is duo to specific histological 
changes in the ductless glands. 

Cytological studies of the reproductive cells of cattle {Idaho Sta, Bpt, 
1918t p. S4), — On the basis of an examination of the testes of a bull by J. B. 
Wodsedalek, it is stated that there are 37 chromosomes in the spermatogonia 
and that the unpaired one pas.ses undivided to one iK)le at the first spermato- 
cyte (reduction) division. 

Composition and nutritive value of feeding stuffs, T. B. Wood and B. T, 
Halnan {Cambridge, Eng,: Univ, Press 11918], pp. 2Jk, figs, d),— This Is a com- 
pilation in tabular form of proximate analyses of materials used by British 
farmers as feeding stuffs and of the available data as to digestible nutrients in 
each, together with a computation of the nutritive ratio, the maintenance and 
production starch equivalents, and the food units per ton. A series of charts 
gives curves showing the relation of food requirements to body weights in the 
different classes of live stock. 

The composition and food value of bracken rhlaomes, Hxiin^RicK {Boot, 
Jour, Ayr., 1 {1918)^ No, 4, pp, 4113^430), — Proximate analyses of nine samples 
of fresh washed bracken rhizomes and one sample dried and ground to meal 
are presented, together with notes on the amounts to be secured from bracken- 
infested pastures, the cost of digging, and the preliminary results of the lading 
trihls noted lielow. It is stated that, in some cases at least, unriinged pigs 
learn to root up the rhizomes and eat them. 
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Be|K)rt on experiments on the feeding value of bracken rhizomes for pigs 
and poultry (West of Scot, Agr. Col. Bui. 89 {1919), pp. 192-107). — In a 20- 
weelcs* trial reported by J. Wyllie, a lot of 6 pigs fed bmcken rhizomes mostly 
dried and ground and “ ordinary meals ” gained at a rate of 0.77 lb. per head 
per day, while a comparable lot receiving only the “ordinary meals*' gained 
0.71 lb. About 1.5 lbs.tof the dried rhizome was consumed per pound of gain. 
No records were kept of consumption of the other feeds. 

A feeding trial during October and November with 29 White Leghorn pullets, 
four of which did not lay, Is reported by A. Kinross. A lot of 10 birds, all 
layers, that received bracken rhizoifie In the form of meal as part of the wet 
mash averaged 10.3 eggs per bird during the period. Two other lots not fed 
bracken produced 23.8 and 34.1 eggs per layer, respectively. The wet mash 
fed the latter group contained corn meal. 

[Emergency concentrates for range sheep J, C. E. {Ncracia Sta. 

Rpt. 1918, pp. 41-i9 ). — From a stuily of the situation resulting fi*oin the grad- 
ual extermination of the white sage {Ewrobia tunata), the most important 
winter forage plant on the Nevtt<lu desert ranges, and the loss of sheep during 
[jeriods of deep snow and very cold weather, the following emergency measures 
are advised: (1) Transportation of cottonseed cake to the range during No- 
vember, (2) feeding of cake morning and evening during extreme weather, 
allowing the sheep to rustle in the middle of the day, and (3) division of the 
band for feeding purposes into units of about 500 head so that weak animals 
will have a better chance to secure feed. It is (estimated that with wool at 
40 to 50 cts. a pound a sheepman can afford to pay $45 a ton for cake delivered 
at a railroad station within hauling distance of his range. 

Effect of age or weight of pigs on rate and economy of gains, W. L, Robi- 
son {Mo. Bui. Ohio Sfa., Jf {1919), No. 5, pp. HS-iol ). — The growth and feed- 
ing records from birth of 3 grou[>s of idgs s«'locted for uniformity are here 
reported, the oliject being to compare the economy of each 190 lbs. increase in 
live weight until 5(K) lbs. was reached. The pigs were selected shortly after 
weaning and were fed Individually, only barrows being used. Ft>cd records 
before wvaning are based on litter averages. One group was comiK>sed of 
pig.s farrowed in the spring; the other two of fall pigs. The spring pigs 
were fed corn, middlings, and tankage (10:4:3) until slaughtered. When 
started on Individual feeding the fall pigs (both lots) were given corn and 
tankage, 8:1; the projiortion of corn was gradually increased during the 
next 24 weeks to 14:1, and remained constant thereafter. As each 100 lb. 
increment In live weight was attained a certain number of pigs In each group 
were slaughtered to secure* Information as to tlie weights and (piality of the 
carcasses. The following tabulation Is a summary of the combininl results of 
the two groups of fall pigs : 


Influence of weight of pigs on rate and economy of gains. 


Growth period. 

Num- 

ber 

ot 

pigs. 

Time 
Irom 
birth to 
end of 
period. 

Initial 

weight 

per 

head. 

Dally 

gain 

per 

head 

during 

period. 

Average daily 
ration. 

Feed per pound 
of gam. 

Pressed 
weight 
at end of 
period. 

Per 

head. 

Per 100 
pounds 
weight. 

Corn. 

Tank- 

age. 

BirthtoBOpoimde 

50toi0D poiukOB. ...... 

100 to 900 pounds 

200 to 800 lbs 

^ to 400 pounds 

400 to 8^ pounds 

27 

27 

22 

17 

12 

6 

Baifs. 

Pound*. 

2.6 

fiO.4 

00.0 

301.0 

301.0 

402.5 

Pounds. 

0.54 

.89 

1,72 

1.78 

1.70 

1 1.59 

Pound*. 

1.57 

8.01 

5.01 

7«15 

7.74 

7.86 

Pounds. 

5.02 

4.01 

3.92 

2.85 

2.21 

1 

Pounds, 

Pounds, 

Percent. 

■fCl 

8.05 

3.15 

3.73 

4.26 

4.60 

0.33 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.33 

1 
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The spring pigs showed the same general results. The time from hlrth 
required to rea(*h the successive 100 Ih. weights were 125, 182, 281, 286, and 862 
days, respectively. The amounts of feed required per pound of gain averaged, 
respectively, 2.9, 3.9, 4.5, 5, and 6.8 lbs. in the successive growth periods, 

8ome financial computations are given which suggest that ** smaller returns 
over the total feed cost may be expected from pigs carried beyond the point 
at which the maximum rate of gain is reached than from those marketed before 
the rate of gain begins to decrease.” 

Effect of age of pigs on the rate and economy of gains, W. L. Kobxson 
(OUo Sta. BuL S35 {1919), pp. 545-575/ ftps. 11).— A final detailed report is 
made of the three exi>erliiu*n1s noted alnwe. Tlie pigs used were Du roc- Jerseys. 
The tabulations Include the individual weights and feed records of each of 
the 37 animals from birth to slaughtering. Proximate analyses are presented 
of the feeds given the spring pigs and the first group of fall pigs, including 
linseed meal and skim milk fed to some of the pigs in the Interval between 
weaning and individual feeding. 

Considerable attention is given to the economic conditions which determine 
the most profitable time to stop a feeiliug <ip(»ration In view of the data secured 
in the experiments. “The weight at which It is most profitable to market pigs 
full fed from birth is influenced by the method of proportioning the supple- 
mental feed, by the amounts of supplement used and its relative price with 
that of corn or other carbonaceous feed, and by the relative pri(!e of feed and 
the market value of hogs.” The most profitable market weight \nus heavier 
In the case of the groups In which the proportions of supplement was gradually 
re<luced than In the case of the spring pigs where this prop>rtion remained 
eonstant. 

Three other experiments are briefly reported. (1) Two lots of 85-lb. pigs on 
rape pasture were compared, one receiving a full grain feed throughout the 
three 7-week periods of the test, the other a limited (2 to 8 per cent) grain 
ration for 2 periods and a full feed for the last period. At the end of 14 
weeks the limited feed lot were not as heavy nor in as high condition as the 
full-fed pigs, but during the last third of the exi>eriinent they ma<le more rapal 
gains. Their concentrate requirement per unit of gain was 13 per cent lower 
tlian the full-fed lot. (2) A duplication of this exi)eriment with 40-lb. pigs 
during three 5-\veek periods yielded similar results. (3) A comparison was 
made of narrow, medium, and wide rations of c<»rn and tankage during 18 weeks 
of dry-lot feeding divided into 6-week periods. “ The medium ration contained 
approximately one-half as much tankage as the narrow one, and the wide 
ration one-half as much as the medium one. In all three rations the proi^ortion 
of tankage to corn was decreased each week. For the first and second periods 
the pigs feii the most tankage made the most rapid gains and required the least 
feed per unit of increase in live weight. For the third period, however, they 
gained more slowly and required more feed per unit of gain than those of either 
of the other two lots.” 

[Swine feeding studies], (Iowa Bta. Rpt. 1913, pp. 19^3, 29 ). — Short pre- 
liminary reports are presented of several swlue-feedlng experiments. 

Variously prepared meat meals and tankages (all made up on the 60 per 
cent protein basis) were tested as supplements to com In the dry-lot fattening 
of hogs under the free choice system. A bone and blood meal mixture pro<luced 
a pound of gain at an outlay of 3.8 lbs. of com and 0.28 lb. of suppleipent. 
With blood meal as sole supplement, 4.2 lbs. of com and 0#6 lb. of supples^ent 
were required for a pound of ^aln. 
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A lot of 52-lb. fall pigs fed shelled corn and a mixture of com gluten feed and 
tankage (1:1) ffee choice, required 150 days to attain a weight of 250 lbs., 
and consumed 8.5 lbs. of com and 0.8 lb. of the mixed supplement per pound of 
gala. A similar lot feil corn and unmlxed tankage reached the same weight in 
136 days and used 3.6 lbs. of corn and 0.36 lb. of tankage for a pound of gain. 
When com, tankage, a^iid gluten feed were self-fed in separate fee<lers, It took 
157 days, and the consumption per i»ound of gain was 3.46 lbs. of corn, 0.41 lb, 
gluten feed, and 0.3 lb. timkage. 

In a study of buttermilk powder r, tankage, self- fed with corn, the require- 
ments per pound of gain were In tlife former case 2..5 lbs. of corn and 0.9 lb. of 
buttennilk i3owder, and in the latter 3.1 lbs. of corn and 0.8 lb. tankage*. Tlie 
buttermilk fed lot made 30 per cent better gains. When corn was given in 
one feeder and a mixture of tankage and buttermilk powder (9:1) in another, 
the gains were increased 10 per cent over tlie straight corn and tankage fed lot. 

In the course of Investigations on forage crops it was found that young alfalfa 
and blue grass plants have a protein content as high as 40 per cent of the dry 
weight, but that as the season advances the percentage is reduced below 10. 
Oil the other hand. Dwarf Essex rape maintains a fairly constant protein iH*r- 
centage throughout the growing period. 

“It has been determined that the lactic and acetic acids found in silage are 
easily digested and utilized when fed to swine. Tliis means that the acids of 
rape silage would do no harm to growing i>igs. It lias also been found tliat ilie 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids which are formed when a grain or other 
high protein ration is digested .‘ire easily neutralized and are harmless to 
growing pigs. It is not necessary, therefore, to neutralize the acidity of a 
ration if it Is otherwise satisfactory.” It was found that an ounce iH'r day 
of concentrated sulphuric acid properly diluted could be Ineorporatc^d in a 
pig’s ration without injurious effects. Tlie Ingestion rif a “ fairly large amount 
of alkali” was also harmless. 

“ We have some interesting preliminary devel<»pments Indicating that the 
more rugged type of swine, as exemplified in the Tamworth or Yorkshire con- 
formation, are of greater practical utility than the smaller, heavier types. 
Nevertheless, our tests indicate quite strongly to date that the deeply covered, 
large type of lard hog is highly eflieient. The outstanding lesson to date is that 
the small, short, low-down, refined, heavily Jnwled, bulging * hammed * pigs that 
develop early and stay fat continuously will have a high prt>ductiou cost 
after the 2()0-lb. mark is reached, and. furthermore, may experience consider- 
able difficulty in r<*aching the heavier w'eights, bec*ause this type is mc»ro prone 
to pulmonary difficulties.” 

Alfalfa meal for fattening pigs, J. M. Evvard {Tirevdeys .Gnz„ 75 (1919), 
No, 16, p, 91H), — ^At the low^a Experiment Station two gn>up.s of weanling pigs 
averaging 62 lbs. In weight at the start were fattened on grain and tankage 
fed separately In self-feeders. The first lot, wdiose grain ration was shelled corn 
only, reached an average weight of 226 lbs. per head in 116 days. The second 
lot, which received a mixture of ground corn and ground alfalfa, did not attain 
this weight until 188 days, a 20 per cent longer period. The second lot consumed 
less tankage than the first, but the data on feed cost of gain indicate tlmt about 
1.8 lbs. of alfalfa and 3.2 lbs. of corn were required to replace a pound of tank- 
age. AVlthottt counting the additional 23 days labor, Ihe alfalfa-fed lot was thus 
not profitable. 

management In Idaho, O. K, McjConnkli. {Idaho Sta, BuL 116 (1919), 
pp. 8-85, /Ipa. 14 ), — A brief treatise on swine, management under Idaho con- 
ditions, including swine types, honflfing, feeding, and management, and preven- 
tion of disease. 
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The nutrition of the horse, J. B. Lindsjst (Masmchuaetta 8ta* But, 1S8 
{19X8) t pp, 24S’-263), — Some of the classic work on the nutrition of horses is 
reviewed, and report made of several feeding experiments with two horses 
during three years under practical working conditions, 

A daily ration of 8.5 lbs. of alfalfa hay and 8.5 lbs. of oats and corn (1:4) 
per 1,000 lbs, live weight, found satisfactory for artillerjj^ horses by the Kansas 
Station (E. S. B., 29, p. 873), did not prove sufficient for the two horses doing 
“ reasonably hard ** farm work, as they lost in weight and were restless. In- 
creasing the ration by 10 per cent checked the loss in weight but not the restless- 
ness. Partial replacement of the alfalfa hj timothy hay served to reduce the 
restless action considerably. 

“ While recognizing the large number of horses in the Kansas exi)eriment and 
the satisfactory results secured, on the basis of our own observations and the 
accepted feeding standards, it seems to the writer that the amounts of the sev- 
eral feeds are not likely to be sufficient, nor the combination particularly satis- 
factory, for most work horses. It Is believcni that for each 100 pounds of live 
weight a pound of roughage is a reasonable allowance, and that one-half of this 
roughage may consi.st to gocxl advantage of alfalfa, and the balance of a timothy 
mixture.” 

Various successful modifications of a grain ration of oats, corn, and bran by 
the partial or complete substitution of brewers’ dried grains, velvet bean-and- 
hull meal, or linseed meal for one of the ingredients ai'e reported on the basis of 
extended tests. Mixed timothy hay was used In these experiments. It was 
found that 50 per cent or more of the oats could be replaced by an equal weight 
of brewers’ grains. Mixtures of oats, corn, velvet-beau feed, and bran 
(5 : 8 : 2 : 2 and 5 : 7 : 3 : 2) were given continuously for over 3 months and ” the 
results were In every way satisfactory.” Linseed meal was fed as a grain sup- 
plement for 10 weeks and proved practicable. The mixture mostly used was 
oats, whole corn, and linseed meal (5:8:1). A higher proportion of linseed 
meal was not so well relished, as the meal did not mix well with the unground 
corn. 

Bgg-weight as a criterion of numerical production in the domestic fowl, 
P, [B.] Hadley {Science, n, set., 49 {1919), No, 1210, pp, 421-^429), — A year’s 
egg records of 31 hens (brcK^d not specitied) at the Uhode Island Experiment 
Btation are summarized to show that the relative difference between the aver- 
age weight of the 10 or fewer eggs laid by a hen at the period of highest produc- 
tion of the flock in September and the average weight of the first 10 eggs she 
lays at the beginning of the laying year Is a good index of her yearly production. 
Similar but less striking results are claimed when egg weights during the 
April peak in production are used in the s^me comparison. It is held that 
higher producing hens can be identified more readily by the greater increase 
In the weight of their eggs than by any other means. A tentative announce- 
ment of a ” fundamental law” of egg production is made embodying these 
facts, 

DAIBY FABHIlTGw^DAIBYIFO. 

Hairy production in Ohio, R. I. Gbady and M. O. Buoby (Ohio Siu, BuL 884 
{1919), pp, 8 O 9 -- 541 , figs, 3).-- This bulletin Is a report on the cost of producing 
milk as revealed by 84 yearly records of 83 Ohio dairy herds during the period 
X91<)-1915. Two preliminary reports have been noted (E. S. B., 87» p. 57fi; 
40, p. 875). The methods of collecting the data are explained in d^U, and 
the hlhnk forms supplied to collaborators are reproduced. A noteworthy fea* 
ture of the r^rt is the fact that the individual herd averages all the items 
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entering into the computations (except inventoiy values of cows) are tabulated 
as well as the area of the farm, the size of the herd, the predominating breed, 
and the highest and lowest milk and butter fat production in each herd. 

The average amounts of feed and labor in all herds consumed annually per 
cow were as ffdlows: drain 1,534 lbs., silage 4,971 lbs., hay 1,462 lbs., stover 
1,665 lbs., green feed 484 Uis., pasture 187.2 days, man labor 162.8 hours, and 
horse labor 26.8 hours. *About 62 per cent of the grain was purchased. Feed 
constituted 64 per cent, labor 28 per cent, and other charges 18 i)er cent of 
the total cost. The average expeiuiitures for items other than feed and labor 
are also computed as licrcentuges of the average inventory value of a cow 
($69.70), viz: Land and building charge 8.1, equipment 3, Interest, Insurance, 
and taxes 6.3, service fees 2.5, depreciation 3.5, ami miscellaneous 4.3, making 
a total of 27.7 per cent. As evidence that this method of dealing with such 
Items leads to uniform results, tlie data furnished by Bulletin 501 of the U, S. 
Department of Agriculture (E. S. R., .36, p. 873) are treated in a similar manner 
and the items total 27.9 per cent of the inventory value of a cow. 

The fertilizing constituents recovered in the manure of a cow are computed 
for each herd. The average estimates are nitrogen 103.9, phosphoric acid 42.9, 
and potash 78.4 lbs. The average annual milk production was 5,884 lbs., and 
the average butter fat 255.4 lbs. The total returns from milk, calves, and 
manure averaged $124.62 per cow, while the expenses average $98.55, leaving 
$25.47 net returns. In live of the farms tlie expenses exceeded the gross 
returns. The net cost of producing milk, including loss on young stock, was 
$76.66 per cow, or $1.30 per 100 pounds of milk. In July, 1918, it is estimated, 
the net costs would have been $1.78 and $2.61, respectively. No charge for 
managerial ability was added to these costs. 

“In flxiiig a price for milk. It would be unjust to use the average cost of 
prcKl action, as this would cause about one-hall* of the dairymen to operate at a 
loss, and no line of business could long endure such conditions. If 20 per cent 
of the dairymen who furnished the foregoing data had been eliminattHl because 
of inelTlclency, a price could not justly have been set at a lower figure than $1.58 
or, under July, 1918, prices, approximately $3.58. If seasonal variations were 
computed according to Warren’s suggestion, such a price would range from 
about $2.50 to $4.30 per KK) lbs.” 

The composition, digestibility, and feeding value of alfalfa, J. R. Ltndsky 
and O. L. Beals {MmaaehuseiU SIta, Jiul. tHG (7.918), pp, 105-H1 ), — ^This paper 
considers alfalfa as a feeding stuff with special reference to its value in milk 
protluction, and Is intended partly as a complement to a study of alfalfa cul- 
ture In Massachusetts previously noted (E. S. II., 31, p. 735). Seven feeding 
experiments with dairy cows are reported, each conducted by the reversal 
method during two xieriods. From 4 to 8 cows w^ere used in each. In experiment 
6 the periods were 4 wet'ks long ; in the others, 5 weeks. 

Experiments 1 to 3 €*ompare alfalfa hay, hoet pulp, and corn meal with first- 
cut mixed hay, beet pulp, and corn gluten feed or meal. The hay In each ration 
furnished about 71 per cent of the dry matter. The 5 weeks’ milk yield of the 
22 animals on the alfalfa ration totaled 15,866 lbs. and on the mixed bay ration 
15,733 lbs. Since there was a small difference in favor of the alfalfa ration in 
each experiment, this result Is held to indicate a slight stimulating effect of 
alfalfa on milk flow. The animals showed a total increase in weight of 13 lbs. 
on the alfalfa and 481 lbs. on the mixed hay ration, a difference attributed to 
the lower energy value of alfalfa. The total protein in the milk (NX6.25) 
produced by the alfalfa ration was 645.8 lbs. and by the mixed hay ration 
558.8 lbs. The total milk solids were, respectively, 2,126 and 2,149 lbs. These 
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results show that the protein of -the alfalfa rations, 78.2 per cent of which was 
from alfalfa hay, was as satisfactory a source of protein for milk formation as 
the mixed hay rations where 58,1 per cent of the protein came from the bee* 
pulp and corn gluten. No marked inlluence of the diuretic effect of alfalfa 
was discovere<l on either milk yield or the milk ingredients. 

Experiments 4 and 5 compare alfalfa hay and rowim (hay from second cut- 
ting of mixe<l grasses). The grain in both rations was* the same, corn meal and 
wheat bran (7:3). In experiment 4, alfalfa apparently increased the milk 
yield 5.2 per cent, but in the fifth experiment there was only a 0.5 lb. difference 
in the totals of the two rations. » 

The milk produced i)er 100 lbs. of dry matter consumed was in the ease of 
the alfalfa ration 97.76 lbs., and in the case of the rowen 93.77 lbs., while the 
antounts of fat produced p(*r unit of dry matter were hlentlcal. In digestion 
trials conducted in connection with these experiments, the digestibility of Uie 
rowen protein was only CO i)er cent whereas the average of previous trials is 70. 
The alfalfa protein was 72 i)er cent digestible. 

In experiment 6 a mixture in equal parts of alfalfa and English hay was com- 
pared with unmixed English hay. Gluten feinl was used as a protein supplement 
to the latter. Corn-and-cob meal and bran formed part of each ralioiL The 
milk yields totaled, respectively, 5,540 and 5,602 lbs., with only trifling differ- 
ences in the milk st)lids. 

Experiment 7 was a reiietltlon of the sixth except that corn stover was sub- 
stitute<i for English hay in the alfalfa ration. The latter ration produced 8.2 
per cent less milk and 8.6 per cent less milk solids than the English hay ration, 
“ The writer Is convinced that the milk shrinkage on the alfalfa ration was due 
largely to the corn stover. While of good quality it was stooked out-of-doors 
and brought to the barn every few days and cut flue before being fed. It varied 
c(»nslderably in moisture content, dei)ending upon the weather. If the stover 
had been brought from the field in November and stored under cover, in all 
probability more satisfactory results would have been secured.” 

Proximate analyses are given of the samples used of mixed hay;, alfalfa hay, 
English hay, rowen, corn stover, corn-and-cob meal, corn meal, corn gluten meal, 
corn gluten feed, wheat bran, beet pulp, and molasses beet pulp. Available 
analytical data for green alfalfa and retl clover at various stages of growth are 
also summarizi?d. The results of new digestion trials with alfalfa hay (2 
series), red clover, and rowen are reported. 

The tabulations include the milk, the milk solids, and the fat produced by 
individual cows in each experinu^nt. For exi^erimeiits 1 to 5, the nitrogen In the 
milk is also tabulated Individually. 

In summing up their work, the autliors slate that “ in the light of our present 
knowledge it Is preferable, particularly in the Eastern States, not to use alfalfa 
as the entire source of roughage for milk production, but to feed one-half alfalfa 
and one-half hay, or two-thirds alfalfa and one-third corn stover, or 10 to 15 
lbs. of alfalfa and 1 bu. of silage daily. Such combinations, together with a 
grain ration of 10 to 80 i>er cent corn-and-cob meal and 20 to 80 per cent wheat 
bran or oats or barley, ought to give quite satisfactory results.” 

The value of corn bran for milk production, J. B. Lindsicy and O. L. BiakT.s 
(MassachusettH Sta* Bui, IBS (1918), pp, — To compare com bran 

and wheat bran for milk production two experiments are reported with 6 and 8 
cows, respectively, each ration being tested by the reversal method during two 
5-week periods In each experiment. The basal ration consisted of mixed hay, 
c<ii*n i^uten feed, ground oats, and cottonseed meal. Four pounds of the appro^ 
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prlAte bran was daily given to eavh animal. During wheat bran feeding 1.2 
per cent more milk and 1.3 per cent more butter fat on the average were pro- 
duced. 

Proximate analyses of the feeding stuffs used are reported. The corn bran 
was noticeably lower than the wheat bran in ash, protein, and fat. It is stated 
that digestion trials made at the station with sheep show that the coefficient of 
digestibility of dry mattSr of corn bran is 80 and of wheat bran 66. 

Hllking machines: III, As a source of bacteria in milk. IV, Methods of 
maintaining in a bacteria-free condition, G. L. A. Uuichlk, H. H. Breed, and 
G. A. Smith (iNTew York fitate Sta, Jiuh 4^50 (19 1 H), pp, figs. 11 ), — 

These studies, of which a preliniiuury report lias been note<l (K. S. U., 38, p. 
377), are grouped in a series with two iwevious bulletins (K. S. U., 28, p. 472) 
and Include observations of the use of milking machines on the station herd and 
at 10 commercial dairy farms. 

To study tlie milking apparatus as a source of bacteria, an artitlcial udder 
was constructed from which sterile water was “ milke<l ” by the machine. To 
determine at what stage bacteria gets Into tlie water, means were devised for 
<*olIectiug samples at two points in its passage Into the pail. The chief source 
of bacteria was found to he the teat-<Tips and rubber tubes, althougii the pail 
ill some cases was an important mtHlium of lnfc<‘tion. The suction trap placed 
upon the re(*ent t.via\s of one of the makes of milking machines used was found 
to he efficient in preventing the return of contaminated condensation water 
from the vacuum piping to the pails. 

The stable air which enters tlie machine during milking was analyzed and 
found not to be responsible for increasing tlie bacterial content more than 
tier cubic ceutJmeter under the worst conditions tested. Tlie cotton tilters for 
which provision is made on one machine were found to remove more than two- 
thirds of the bacteria from the air and also a small amount of ilnst. Since the 
total amount of contamination from the air was Insigniticant, the improvement 
due to the tilters was too slight to be detected In ordinary analyses of machine- 
drawn milk. 

Dropping the teat-cups to the floor in dirty bedding wtis found to cause rela- 
tively large amounts of dirt to apiiear in tlie palls of the machines; but the 
bacteriological analyses of the sterile water, milked through the machine at 
the same time, did not reveal extvssively higli counts. These conditions failed 
to give counts In excess of 2r),0CK) per <*ubic centimeter. Here, as in otlier studies 
of the amount of bacterial contamination derived from dust, the germ count 
was found to be an unstitisfactory Index of the umourit of dirt and filth present. 

Although it was found possible to sterilize milking machines completely by 
means of steam applied to the metal jmrts and by harmless antiseptics on the 
rubber parts, the precautions nt'cessary are considered impracticable where 
certified milk is produced and quite impossible on the average farm. Satisfac- 
tory bacterial results were secured where practicable inetho«ls were used for 
keeping the machines cleaned, provided the teat cups and tubes were immersed 
In any of the following antiseptic solutions: (1) Brines containing at least 
10 per cent of salt; (2) solutions of eWorld of lime; (3) a combination of 
brine and eWorld of lime; (4) lime water; (5) cold running water; and (6) 
a commercial germicide, which, however, is not recommend€Hi for general use, 
because a trace of it gives milk a disagreeable taste. Chlorid of lime and 
running water were Ineffective if the temperature of the solution was as great 
as 60® F. The solution recommended for general use Is chlorid of lime dis- 
solved In a saturated brine. Antiseptic solutions were not found to be suc- 
cessful unless the teat cups and tubes were maintained In a cleanly condition. 
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Control of bacteria in milking macldnes, F. H. HaXwL York State 8ta, 
Bnt popvlar ed, (7918), pp. fip. 1). — ^Thls Is a popular edition of the 

above. 

Clarification of mllk^ I, O. E. Marshall, E. G. Hoon et al. iM€^iiaohu$ettB 
Sta. BuL f87 U918), pp. X51-S4S, figtt. Id). — ^The amount and nature of clarifier 
slime and the lmme<llate effect of clarification upon milk are the topics con- 
sidered. 

A section on the darlflcation of certified milk by the late E. L. Davies, an 
oflflcer in the Canadian Army, Is included. It records the percentage of slime 
secured in 440 tests of the milk t>f 74 cow;, together with the breed and age of 
the cow and the stage of lactation. The average slime percentage was 0.007. 
In 16.8 per cent of the tests the slime i)ercentage was 0.1 or (»ver. In 14.7 i»er 
cent of the cases the slline was Moody. 

The authors add to these datti a ii umber of other determinations, showing 
particularly that increased temperature and Increased time of holding (result- 
ing in greater acidity) tend to increase the amount of slime (dry w^eight) from 
a unit amount of milk, and comment as follows: “The amount of slime differs 
widely when secured from the milk of the same cofw, from milk of different 
individual cows, and from mixed milks, whether the mixed milks have the 
same origin or not. It is also manifest from the work of this laluiratory that 
samples from the same milk when clarified under the same conditions yield 
practically the same amount of slime. It follows, therefore, that the causes 
for these variations must be found in the condition of the animal, the condi- 
tions which surround the manipulation of the milk, and tlie conditions which 
are involved in the clarification. From Lieut. Davies’s investigations It seems 
clear that with the beginning of the period of lactation there Is a great 
Increase of slime. This may be attributable to the (Mostral milk, in which 
colostral cells are numerous. Evidence also seems to p(dnt directly to inflam- 
matory conditions of the udder as a cause (»f incTease ; garget and other prod- 
ucts of inflammation and germ action within the udder are common, pr<»bably 
much more so than Is usually recognized.” 

The slime was found to bo composed of Insoluble dirt, bacteria, leucocyte.^ 
(“so-called”), fibrin (“so-called”), and any garget discharge present in iho 
milk. A number of quantitative determinations of the bacteria and leucocytes 
are recorded. The clarifier was found more efficacious in the removal of in- 
soluble dirt than the cotton filters used In the Wisconsin sediment test. Rome 
observations are Included as to the solubility of innnnn* and stable dirt in 
water and milk. It is held that the reduction, if any, in the nutritive value of 
milk as the result of clarification may he disregarded. 

The leucocyte counts before and after clarification are tabulated for 25 sam- 
ples of certified milk and 6 samples of commercial milk, and bacterial counts 
for 37 certified and 15 commercial^Ilk samples, while several similar series of 
counts are assembled from the literature. In about 70 i)er cent of thfe tests of 
fresh certified milk clarification effected a reduction In bacterial content as 
shown by plating methods. Milk held before clarification seemed to increase 
Its bacterial count by clarification to an extent more or less proportional to the 
length of holding. These results are thought to indicate that fresh certified 
milk is relatively free from clumps of bacteria, whereas clumping takes 
place in held milk. The disruption of clumps threntgh clarification is consid- 
ered the cause of the Increased counts. Only 10 or 15 per cent of the market 
milk samples showed decrease In bacterial counts after clarification, an indlca- 
tlou of extensive clumping. 

Ten graphs are given comparing cultures of clarified milk, uhclarlfied milk* 
and clarified milk plus slime with respect to the number of colonies visible 
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at two*lMmr Intervals for 72 hours after platlna* Tables are also given show- 
ing the effects of clarlflcation upon pure cultures of several species of bacteria. 

Study of Babcock test for butter fat in milk {Iowa 8ta. Rpt, 1918, p. 80),^ 
“The Babcock test tor milk, when read from the top on the upper meniscus 
to the bottom of the lower meniscus, gave results which are higher than those 
obtained by tlie gravimetric (Roese-Gottlieb) method. On the average of 
190 comparisons, as carrl^ out In the work reported, the difference amounted 
to 0.06 per cent, . . * The Babcock test would read about 0.11 per cent low, 
dei>ending somewhat on the per cent of fat in the sample, if the meniscuses 
were not included in the reading.” • 

“ The amount of fat left In the liquid l)elow the fat column is quite variable 
and on the average equaled 0.13 i>er cent expressed us reading on the neck 
of the test bottles. There were imiuiritles In the fat column that on the average 
amount to 0.78 per cent of the reading.” 

A bacteriological study of the method of pasteurizing and homogenizing 
the ice cream mix, B. W. Ham mice and L. B. Sandebs (Iowa BuL 186 
(1919), pp. 17-96). — As part of a serie.s of bacteriological studies of ice cream 
(E. S. R., 38, p. 868), the authors have made bacterial counts of nine pasteur- 
ized and homogenlzeil mixes and of the ice cream made therefrom. 

The heating of the mix to about 145® P. but without holding resulted in a 
dcjcrease in bacteria of from 91.5 to 99.5 per cent, the average being 96.4. Part 
of each pasteuriztHl mix was nin through the hoinogenizer without pressure to 
see w’hether tlie machine might be an Important source of contamination. In 
all cases the count was higher after such a run and was generally more than 
doubled. “ The lauiiogenlzer was given what w^as considerefl to be satisfactory 
care, since It w’us thoroughly washed after use, and then in most runs flushed 
with boiling water just before use.” In 6 cases the rest of the ndx, which was 
run through under the usual pressure, had a lower content than the notq>ressure 
portion, sometimes approx linu ting that of the mix immediately after pasteur- 
ization. The oi>eriitlou of the machine under pressure Is thought to have a 
tendency to break iii» clumps of bacteria. In 4 runs the homogenized mix w’^as 
passed over a cooler and the bacterial count was tbere!»y increji.sed slightly. 

VETEEINAEY MEDICINE. 

Begional anatomy of domestic animals, L. Montana: and E. P»ot^ki>elt.b 
{An4itomic R^gionalc den Animaux Domentiqucft. Parin: J. B. BaWit^re de 
8ons, 1918, voL 1, pin. i, pp. \ U-{^519; m, pp. 51S-1069, fipn. 561,: 1917, voJ. 2, 
pp. ftps. 259). — Volume 1 of this work deals with the horse and 

volume 2 with ruminants. 

Farm hygiene, P. Regnard and 1*. Pobtier {Hypi(^ne de la Fe^*^nc, Paris: 
J. R. BailUdre d Son, 1917, 2. ed., pp. 4il, figs. /67).-~This volume, which Is one 
of the Encyclopt^ie Agricole published under the dire<*tlon of G. Wery, deals 
particularly with infectious diseases and i)ariisites attacking farm animals, 
tlieir control, and remedial measures. 

The municipal abattoir at Alexandria, Egypt, F. Pior Bey {Notice sur 
V Abattoir Municipal d^Alexartdrie {Epypte). Alexandria: Whitehead, Morris 
d Co, {Egypt), Ltd., 1917, pp. 47, pU. 22, fig. 1). — A detailed account of this 
municipal slaughterhouse. 

Seventh annual report of the commissioner of animal industry for the 
year ending November 30, 1918, L. H. How^ard {Ann. Rpt. Oo7nr. Anim, In* 
dus, [iUaaa,], 7 {1918), pp, 46, figs, S ), — Includeil in this reiiort on the occur- 
once of and work with infectious diseases are charts showing the reiwrted num- 
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her of cases of bovine tuberculosis, glanders, and rabies in Massachusetts for 
the 10-year period ended 1918. 

Beport of proceedings under the dlBeases of animal acts, with returns of 
the exports and imports of animals for the year 1917, D. S. Pbentxce (Oepf. 
Agr, and Tech. Jmtr. Ireland, Rpt. Diseases Anim., 1917, pp. SO). — The usual 
annual report (E. S. li., 38, p. 180). 

Veterinary service and meat inspection in Norwky In 1917 {Norges Off. 
Btatis., 6. ser., 1917, No. IJ^S, pp. VIl-\-2IS). — The usual annual report (E. S. 
R., 39, p. 787). 

Veterinary research, annual report oftdirector, 1916-17, A. TuEiiacR (t/n<on 
Bo. Africa Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1910-17, pp. 45-50). — A brief statement of investi- 
gations carried on during the year. 

Beport of the government bacteriologist, C. J. Pound (Atm. Rpt. Dept. 
Agr. and Stock [Queensland], 1915-16, pp. 88-01, pi. 1). — Included In this re- 
port of work of tbe year are accounts of further observations with reference 
to alleged tick-resisting cattle, the fertility of ticks matured on so-called re- 
sistant cattle, and further observations on the life history of the warble fly 
( ffypodcrm a hold s). 

Studies in forage poisoning. — The relation of B. botulinus to forage poison- 
ing or cerebrospinal meningitis in horses, li. Graham and A. L. Krt^kokneb 
{Jour. Bact., 4 (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-^1, figs. 4). — This is a report of investiga- 
tions, a reference to which has been previously noted (E. S. It., 39, 387). 

“A goat injected with sublethal doses of broth culture of the bacillus <ss) 
isolated from the silage develoi>ed an antitoxic serum which, injected Intra- 
perltoneally, apparently protected guinea pigs against a fatal amount of the 
homologous toxin per os. The protective nature of the goat serum was also 
observed In guinea pigs receiving fatal amount of B. botulimis t>er os. 

“R. botulinus antitoxic serum prepared from a mule and injected intra- 
I)eritoneally into guinea pigs apparently provided a protection against 10 times 
the lethal amount of the culture filtrate of the bacillus (ss) isolated from the 
silage and against 5 times the lethal dose of the until tered broth culture. 

** Two horses ingested in wholesome feed 2 cc. broth culture of the bacillus 
(ss) isolated from the silage and were apparently protected by an intra- 
venous injectiou of botulinus antitoxic serum. A control horse receiving a 
similar amount of the unflitered broth culture manifested clinical symptoms 
of forage poisoning and died. Post-mortem examination revealed gross ana- 
tomic lesions analogous to some of the gi’oss lesions observcul in animals natu- 
rally afflicted with forage poisoning. 

“Serum immune to B. botulirms possessed a positive agglutinating i)otency 
toward the homologous strain, as well as toward the bacillus (ss) Isolated 
from the silage. The agglutinins present in serum immune to the bacillus (Ss) 
Isolated from the silage were active against B. botulinus as well as against 
the homologous strain. 

“ The cultural, .morphological, pathological, and serological relation observed 
between B. botulinus and the bacillus isolated from the silage in prelirainflry 
experiments are suggestive of the possible etiologic significance of B. botnUnm 
or closely allied anaerobes In some outbreaks of forage poisoning or cerebro- 
spinal meningitis in horses.” 

Beport of the department of chemistry, C. A. Jacosson {Nevada Sta. Rpt 
1918, pp. S9-44f S ). — This report relates to investigations made with a 

view to Isolating and characterizing the toxic constituent of a species of death 
camas which occurs in :Nevada and is quite different from Zygadenm interim^ 
dim studied at the Wyoming station (E, S. E., p, 412), being most nearly 
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like Z, ^nicuHim. This form grow« at an elevation of from 5,500 to 7,000 ft. 
ami eovera a wide area over the Sierra foothills to considerable distances up 
the monntalns. 

Considerably losses to sheepmen due to this death camas have bet^n recorded, 
but nearly always when the pasturage was scanty or following a long and 
exhausting drive of the Jierd, there being scarcely any danger from it when 
the slieep are kept grazing under normal conditions. 

The name Z-alkaioid is given to the p<»ison liberated, for the sake of con^ 
venience in referring to it. It was found to be soluble in etliyl and methyl 
alcohol, chloroform, and acetone, but Tmiich less in benzene and carbon tetra- 
chlorld. With one exc€»ptiou all attempts to ol>tain a crystalline product from 
ail these solvents by varying the conditions, such as tiiiio, temperature, and 
pressure, failed. Tlie yU‘Id of the purltied Z-alkaloid was found to be only 
about 0.8 per cent of the weight of the dried dofilh camas plant. Tiio crude 
alkaloid was tested and found i)oisonous to rablnts. The toxicity of the 
plant has been determined at different periods of growth and found to be 
tMjisonoiis at all periods except when tlie plant has dried up in lute summer. 
While the pliysiologi<*}il jodion of (lie poison has not lieen carefully studied, it 
jiroduced at ftrst twltcliings <»f the head and limbs, then a comatose condition 
with rapid and shallow respiration, after wliich the animal died in a convul- 
sion. The Z-alkalokl has no relation to zygadenin isoUiUni at the Wyoming 
Station. 

Curative treatment of* bush sickness by iron salts, (k J. Reakks and B. C. 
Aston (./owr. Atjr, INvir Zeal.], IS {lim), No, pp. 193-^107, /if/#. “Sum- 
marizing the results of the medicinal experiments to date, it would api>ear 
that of the Inorganic preparations, while either the administration of (a) 
jdiosphates or (h) iron compounds to cattle' on phosphate-dressed pasture may 
enable them to be kt*i»t healthy for ii much longer jit^riod than otlierwlse would 
be possible, it is only by drenc'hing with a siriip-of-iron pho.si)hale that animals 
may be keyit healthy indetlnitely or cured of bush sickness. Of organic com- 
l)ouud8, it is certain that the double citrate of iron and ammoniuiu is a 
quicker cure for bush sickness than the slrup-of-lroii phosiihate. It is proba- 
ble that other organic salts of ir<m would be similarly successful.” 

Castor bean meal as a poultry food, H. T. Atkinson {VtiUty PouUrp Jour. 
[Huriwr Adams Apr. Col.], 4 {1918-19), No. 2, p. 21 ). — Feed consisting of 1 
part castor bean meal and 5 parts mixed meal comprised of slmrps, ground 
oats, etc., was fed to cockerels in quantities of 4.5 to 5 oz. yier bird each day, 
a little grain food being given in addition ami grit and water aKso being avail- 
able, The feed was eaten eagerly, but the birds steadily lost weight, and by the 
end of 8 weeks the total loss in weight was 4 lbs. 10 oz. The loss in weight 
continued steadily and at the end of the tldrty-slxth day one bird died, followed 
4 days later by another. On the fortieth day the castor meal feed was discon- 
tinued and the 4 remaining birds fed on ordinary meal. After the change of 
food the birds commenced to recover slowly, but at the end of 3 weeks had put 
on but very little flesh. 

The principles of acidosis and clinical methods for its study, A. W. 
i-Aisns {Cambridge: Harvard XJniv. Press, 1917, pp. 17-f-fi7, pi. 1 ). — ^The several 
cliapters of this work deal with the equilibrium between odds and bases, 
metliods of diagnosing acidosis, behavior of the body in health, and In acidosis 
toward sodium bicarbonate, relative value of the various tests for acidosis, 
definitiem of acidosis, occurrence of acidosis, therapy, dllfercntial diagnosis, and 
etiology of acidosis, A r^sumd follows and technique of methods is dealt with 
1» an ap|>endlx, A bibliography of 71 titles is Included. 
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▲nitpliylaxls, allergy; a&tianapliyliaci8» antiallergic tlierapy, E. Khaus 
(JRev. Imt JSact. t^rffentina], 2 (1919)^ No. 1, pp. — ^Thla ie a summary 

of modern investigations and theories regarding experimental anaphylaxis apd 
Its chemical relationship to allergy. * 

Anaphylatoxin and anaphylaxis. — XI, ITltra^filtration and fractionation 
of anaphylatoxin, P. H. DeKrttii? and A. K. Eogicrt;h (Jour. Infect, DUeaaeSt 
24 {1919), No. 6, pp. B05-^S2 ). — In continuation of the study of anaphylatoxln 
and anaphylaxis previously noted (E. S. It., 37, p. 578), an attempt has been 
made to locate the toxic principle of anaphylatoxln by applying various methods 
of fractionation of serum proteins and by ultrafiltration. 

It was found that the toxic principle of rat and guinea pig anaphylatoxln 
could be recovered on the globulin fractions of the serum. Various methods 
of isolating these fractions wore studied. Tlie host results were obtained by 
removal and purification of the serum proteins by precipitation of the serum 
In the cold with absolute alcohol or acetone and extraction of the precipitate 
with ether. In this process the toxic principle was recovered quantitatively on 
Uie serum proteins, and by fractionation was concentrated the euglobulin 
fraction. 

By means of ultra-filtration, using a iiieinbrnne prepansl from a solution of 
celloidin in alcohol -etlier wdlh castor oil and glycerin as modifying agents, 70 
per cent of the total scrum protein could be filtered off with a t<»tal retention of 
the toxic princli>le in the sac. Tlie results obtained are considered “ important 
in that they furnish an excellent and simple means of concentrating the toxic 
principle, furnish material for a tentative hypt)thcs!s of the nature of tlic t(»xin. 
and effectively exclude the notion that protein degradation products are cton- 
cerned in this toxicity.” 

A preliminary report of the fractionation of primarily toxic normal and im- 
mune sera Is also given. Such toxins are not recovered on the euglobulin frac- 
tion as in the case of anaphylatoxln but on the water-soluble globulin. 

On the separation of antitoxin and its associated proteins from heat- 
denatured sera, A, Homer {Biochem. Jour., IS {1919), No. 1, pp. 45-dd). — ^The 
investigations on antitoxic sera previously noted (E. S. It., 40, p. 288) have 
been extended to determine (I) “to what extent the limits for the pre- 
cipitation with ammonium sulphate enn be narrowed so as to include, in the 
second fraction precipitates from heated sera, only those i>rotein8 with which 
the antitoxin is definitely associated, and (2) whether or no the antitoxin is 
evenly distributed throughout the i)rotein fractions precipitated at successive 
stages between the limits indicated in (1).” 

The results indicate that, for the complete recovery of antitoxin during the 
exmeentration of sera showing a heat-denaturation of 35 per cent or less by 
fractional methods employing the use of ammonium sulphate, it is advisable to 
precipitate the second fraction between 30 and 45 per cent of saturation with 
the sulphate, as reduction of the upper limit results in incomplete precipita- 
tion of pseudoglobulin and antitoxin and raising of the lower limit results In 
the precipitation of antitoxin in a form not readily soluble in brine. 

In heated sera showing a denaturatlon of 85 per cent or less, the bulk of 
the antitoxin Is associated with the proteins precipitated betu^een 36 and 45 
per cent of saturation with ammonium sulphate. The further fractionation of 
the protein isolated between these limits “ show^ that the percentage of tbe> 
total antitoxin precipitated between progressively Increasing percentages of 
saturation with the sulphate is directly proportional to the percentage pre- 
cipitation of protein at the respective stages. From these observations it Is 
cl^ that, In order to isolate antitoxin, means other than the fractional 
clpitation of the serum proteins must be employed.” 
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On the increased precipitability of pseudoglobulin and its associated anti- 
toxin from heat-denatured solutions, A. Homek {Biochem, Jour,, IS {1919), 
No, i, pp, fig», S), — The conclusion drawn in the above paper that in 

order to Isolate antitoxin as a separate entity means other than the fractional 
precipitation of pseucloplobulln solutions by salts must be employed is further 
substantiated by the resiilts of this study, which are surnmarlzod as follows : 

“(1) The increased precipitability of pseudoglobulin from its heat-denatured 
solutions at concentrations of ammonium sulphate ranging from 26 to 47 i)er 
cent of saturation is a function of the heat-denaturation. (2) The increased 
precipitation of pseudoglobulin thus !nduc(>d in (1) at 30 per cent of satura- 
tion with ammonium sulphate Is accompanied by an increased precipitation of 
antitoxin. With the least extensive dcnaturation, the piM*centage of the total 
proteins precipitated at this stage is greater than that of the antitoxin; as 
the denaturatlon increases the further in<*reasctl i>recipitability of the protein 
becomes a linear measure of the increased precipitiiticm of the antit(»xin. 
(3) In the concentration of antitoxin sera by the fractional precipitation of 
the serum with ammonium sulphate, there is no nml for a preliminary pro- 
longed heating of the serum. The results that are now obtained by the isola- 
tion from the heate<l serum of the prottdri fraction precipitated between 30 and 
44 p«'r (‘Gilt of saturation with ummoniutn sulphate could be «>btained from the 
unheated serum between 36 and r»() iK»r cent of saturation with the sulphate.” 

Vaccines and sera, their clinical value in military and civilian practice, 
A. G. Hhkra (London: Henry Frowde and Hoddvr d Stoughton, 1918, pp. XXI-{- 
226). — This book deals with the clinical value of vaccines and sera in military 
and civilian practice, illustrated largely by cases from the autht»r’s own experi- 
ence. In addition to the subject matter proper the book contains an Introduc- 
tion by C. Allbutt, a classiticatlon of vaccines and sera according to their thera- 
j»eutic value from the prordiylactic and curalivt* standpoint, a glossary of terms, 
and a list of literature references. 

Sodium oxy-mercury-ortho-nitro phenolate (mercurophen) with special 
reference to its practical value as a disinfectant. .1. F. Sc’hamhero. J. A. Kofr 
MER, G. W. KaizIvSS, and M. K Trfst (Jour. Jnfert. JHacaacs, 21ji (1919), No. 6, 
pp. 5^i7--582, o ). — This is a more extended rep<)rt of the properties and dis- 

infecting value of mercurophen previously noted tK. S. K., 38, p. 481). Through- 
out the study other mercurial preparations, particularly mercuric chlorid, were 
employed for comparativi* tests which are reix^rled in detail, 

Mercurophen or sodium oxy-mercury-ortlio-nitro phenolate was found to pos- 
seas certain superior proiiertles over other mercurial compounds, as follows : 

In germicidal activity, iuercuroi>hen Is equal or superior to mercuric chlorid 
and other mercurial comiMiunds containing more mercury. It is generally more 
rapid In Its germicidal action and less toxic than other mercurial compounds. 
It appears to possess a special destructive affinity for c(K*(*i and spore-forming 
hacllli, Is capable of temporarily raising the bactericidal action of the blood 
after intravenous administration, Is somewhat more trypanocltlal than mercuric 
Chlorid, nnd maintains a higher degree of germicidal activity in blood serum. 

Mercurophen does not precipitate pmtein in as high concentrations as 1 : 100, 
nor does it irritate the skin or tarnish surgical instruments. It has proved 
superior to mercuric chlorid in the disinfection of urine, feces, sputum, pus, 
catheters, instruments, rubber gloves, and the skin. 

The sabcutaneous injection of Tallianine in cases of respiratory disease, 
J, D. Tutt (Vet. Jour., 75 (1919), No. 527, pp. 84 ) .— From the experi- 

ments conducted and here reiwrted upon it is concluded that “TalUanlno, If 
used early and repeated at Intervals, has a mai*ked effect in cases of respira- 
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tory disease, and is the best remedy eo far discovered for subcutaneous medi- 
cation, Its action is rapid, an alteration in respiration has be^ observed 
within 10 minutes of Inoculation, and usually within 30 minutes in every case, 

** It can be used when the administration of medicines per os Is impractica- 
ble, It should ‘ bubble ’ on exposure to the air. In some supplies this was not 
observed, and in these cases there was little or no benf>fit from its use. It can 
be used for smaller animals, such as the dog, in doses of 8 to 5 cc. in cases of 
the respiratory form of distemper, and has given good results.” 

Studies on anthrax vaccine. — ^III, Accidents following vaccination, li. 
Kbaus and P. Beltbami {Rev, Inst, Baef: {Argentina], 2 {1919), No, i, pp. 9&- 
113, ftps. 5). — ^Thls Is a continuation of work previously noted (E. S, R., 40, 
p. 582). 

Reports are given of accidents following vaccination which emphasise tlte 
necessity of an ofli(>inl control of the prei^airation of the vaccine. It Is thought 
that certain Intercurrent diseases and other factors such as pregnancy lower 
the natural resistance of the animal and decrease the artiiiclal immunity con- 
ferred by the vaccine. The virulence of vaccine II does not increase in the or- 
ganism provided It Is not virulent for rabbits, but vaccines wldch are virulent 
for rabbits are liable to increase in virulence and are thus dangerous to use. 

The treatment of human anthrax with normal bovine serum, IV, Penn a, 
J. Bonobtno Cuenca, and R. Kbaus {Hvv, Inst, Bad, {Argentina], 2 {1919), 
No, 1, pp, H9--97). — Further success is reported in the treatment of human 
anthrax with normal bovine serum (E. S. H., 40, p. 582). In 372 cases thus 
treated the mortality was only 6.2 per cent. 

Kalignant epizootic aphtha (foot-and-mouth disease), Sacco (Vet, Jour., 
73 {1919), No. 526, pp. 139-1 Ifl). — A grave form of foot-nnd-mouth disease has 
been spreading through Italy since the beginning of December, having already 
extended over upiier and middle Italy. In certain byres in Lombardy 50 of 100 
animals are said to have been lost within a few days. 

The trypanosomes found in domestic mammals in south-central Africa, 
H. V. Hobnby {Yet, Jour., 75 {1919), No. 526, pp. 128-lSS). — ^“Thc common 
trypanosomes found in domestic mammals in south-central Africa are three in 
number, viz., Trypanosoma hrucei, T. eongolensc, and T. vivax. 

"They are readily distinguishable by their morphological characters. T, 
brueei Is very fatal to equlnes, smaller ruminants, and dogs, but is almost non- 
pathogenic for cattle. T, congoUmse is the commonest cause of trypanosomiasis 
of cattle, but It is also path(»gerjic for the other domestic mammals. T, vivax 
resembles T. congolense In the forms of disease it causes in stock. Dogs are 
generally immune to its 111 effects. 

"The distribution of. these parasites Is coincident with that of tsetse dies. 
Different strains of the same species of trypanosome vary greatly in their range 
of virulence. Individuals and races of the same species of domestic animal 
vary greatly in the resistance they offer to infection. The presence in the blood 
of one species of parasite appears to inhibit the development of another. 

" A fourth species, T. simiw, causes disease in pigs. It is conceivable it may 
be only a variety of T. congolense modified by passages through the warthog,” 

The tuberculin test at Jackson, Hicb., T, H. Bboughton {Purdue Agr,, 13 
{1919), No. 8, pp. 367^69, 398, 400 ). — ^The tuberculin test was started In 
1315, and all cattle supplying milk for the city of Jackson were tested. Font 
and two-tenths per cent reacted and were slaughtered. The second year only 
2 per cent reacted to the test, and a considerable number of the reactors were 
frmn herds that were not tested the previous year, due to the fac?t that they were 
not producingr milk for the city. 
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iteoent discoveries concemingr the life history of Ascaris lumbrlcoides, 
B. H. Ransom and W. D. Foster {Jour, Parmitolooy, 5 (/9i0), No, 3, pp. 
03^9 ). — ^The authors here review the results of recent investigations of A. 
JumbricoideSt and report upon studies carried on in continuation of those pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 385). 

<The authors have fo^d that in guinea pigs and rabbits the larv« behave 
In I'espect to their development, migration, and elimination as they do In rats 
and mice, and in respt'ct to the fact that they arc liable to cause a more or less 
serious pneumonia. They have come to tlie conclusion that the real explanation 
of the la'havlor of Ascaris larva', in rdts and ml(*c is that the worms are merely 
going through the same courso as they do in their usual hosts, man and pig. 
Tlie only essential ditTer(*nce Is that in unsuitable hosts, such as rats and mice, 
the parasites are imable to complete their development to maturity, whereas. In 
human being and pigs, after their migration through the lungs and return to 
the alimentary tract they can continue their growth to the adult stage. 

The fact that immature worms that had develoj)ed beyond any stage yet ob- 
tained from rats, .mice, guinea pigs, or rabbits were recoveretl from a young 
goat and a lamb after having fed them eggs of the pig Ascaris and other experi- 
ments lend sup[)ort to the common belief that A, avis occasionally found in sheep 
Is merely the pig Ascaris in a strange host. “In a scale of host adaptations 
we may, therefore, recognize three grades — rats, mice, guinea pigs, and rabbits 
in tlu‘ lowest, sIhm^p atul goats in the intermediate grade, and pigs in the high- 
est, with which we may also iticlude human beings, if it be true that the Ascaris 
of limn and of the pig arc identical. . . . 

“The symptoms shown l»y eximrimentally Infected pigs at the time of the 
invasion of the lungs by the larvm are frequently exactly similar to those 
oxhlhlt(»d by pigs siilTi*rlng from s(»-enlU*d ‘ thumps,’ a popular name for a serious 
condition of very common occurrence among pigs, and it is accordingly not 
irtiprobalilo Uiat Ascaris is an important factor in the production of ‘thumps,* 
especially when it is considered how very eoinnionly Ascaris occurs as a parasite 
of pigs.” 

The factors which bring about the hatching of the eggs have not yet been 
determlnf'd, the aiitliors having bf'en unable to cause more than a very small 
percentage of the eggs to Iiatch outside the bexiy in vitro. 

A list of 17 reftTcnces to the literal ure Is appended. 

Recent experiments on the life history of Ascaris lumbrlcoides, F. H. 
Stewart {Brit. Med. Jour., No. 3030 {1919), p. 102). — The author first refers 
to the report of Uansoni and Foster, i»reviously noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 385), 
after which he reports s^'veral exi»erlmenls with young pigs In eontinuatiou 
of the work prt'viously noted (E. S, U., 39, p. 587). 

Doses of 22,<KK) rir»e eggs of A. suilla eacli administered to two 4-day-old 
pigs (A and B) and a dose of about 50,000 eggs to a pig (C), 2 mouths and 
10 days old, resulted in the two former suffering from Ascaris pneumonia on 
the eighth day after Infection, while the latter, or older pig, showed no sign 
of pulmonary trouble. 

“ Pig A was killed on the fourteenth day, and young forms of Ascaris meas- 
uring between 2.5 and 8.8 mm. {0.1 to 0.16 in.] were found in great numbers 
in the small intestine and cecum. Their heads had lost the appearance of 
the larval head and had taken on the adult head character. Pig B was 
killed on the nineteenth day, and although there can be no doubt that on the 
eighth day the lungs contained thousands of active larvae, not a single worm 
was found in the stomach, small intestine, cecum, or colon. The nature of the 
feces found In the colon xjroved that the pig was not suiferlng from diarrhea 
182688*^—19 7 
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due to excessive Infection, which might have accounted for the disappearance 
of the worms. Pig C was killed 31 days after infection, and again no worms 
were found in the intestine/* 

On the development of Asearis Inmbricoides, S. Yoshida (Jour, ParaHtol* 
offp, 5 {1919), No. 3, pp. 106-^115, pi. 1). — ^This is a report of Investigations con- 
ducted by the author at Osaka, Japan. Experiment^ are reported and dis- 
cussed under the headings of development of uninjured fertilized eggs, non* 
infectiveness of unripe eggs, hatching place of eggs, migration of larvie in 
the body of host, the fate of the larvje in the body of the feeding animal, ex- 
periments on other mammals, experiments on immunity, the migrating power 
of the larvce, human experiments with Asearis larvffi, and morphological 
changes in the larvse during development 

Parasitic mange (Yet Rev., 3 {1919), No. 2, pp. This is a re- 

view of the more recent literature relating to the subject, in which 17 titles 
are dealt with. 

Practical methods of prophylaxis against worm infestations, B. H. Han- 
som {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Auftoc.. 35 {1919), No. 1, pp. 45-4S2). 

Practical methods of treatment for worm Infestation, M. C. HAnn {Jour. 
Amer. Yei:. Med. Assoc., 55 {1919), No. 1, pp. 21t~^5, fig. 1). — ^This iwiper deals 
briefly with a dozen of the more important parasites affecting cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, dogs, eats, and poultry. 

Tick eradication plans for 1919, J, R. Mohler {Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 54 {1919), No. 7, pp. 7^5~7-}8). 

Dips and dipping, I, H. H. Green {So, African Jour. Indus., 2 {1919), No. 5, 
pp. 410-42S). — A discussion of the work in South Africa of dipping against 
tick-transmitted diseases, life history of the tick, interval between dippings, 
eflicacy of dips, and arsenlte of soda. 

Bovine piroplasmosis in Switzerland, B. Oaij>i-Valerio and H. Staldeb 
{Schweiz, Arch. Ticrhcilk., GO {1918), No, 10, pp, 4I1-4'12, fig. 1; abs. in V(f. 
Rev., 3 {1919), No. 1, pp. 50, 51). — ^*rhis is an account of piroplasmosis observed 
in cattle in the canton of Vaud. This is the first record of its actual occurrence 
in Switzerland, where it has long been suspected of occurring. Piroplasma 
divergens Is thought to be the species present and Ixodes ricinus the transmitter. 

Atlas of the viscera, in situ, of the dairy cow, G. S. Hopkins {New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1919, pp. 23, pis. 10). — ^Thls atlas has been prepared to meet 
the needs of the veterinarian for a concise and graphic exposition of the 
relations of the viscera of the cow. 

Investigations to determine the cause of certain sheep diseases in Colo- 
rado, G. H. Gix)>to, I. B. Newsom, and K. W. Alkirb {Jour, Amer, Vet, Med, 
Assoc., 55 {1919), Nos. 1, pp. 3--22; 2, pp. 128-146). — ^A general discussion of 
losses of sheep in Colorado from disease. 

Feed given the pregnant ewe may affect the immunity of the newborn 
lamb to hemorrhagic septicemia {loim Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp, 18, 19). — ^During 
the course of experiments In which potassium lodid was fed to pregnant ewes 
to determine whether it would prevent goitre in lambs, hemorrhage septicemia 
broke out in the paddock in which the lambs were confined and all were sub- 
jected to its ravages. It was found that in the lots where a very heavy iodln 
allowance and a medium allowance were given the death rate was extraor- 
dinarily high, whereas in the lot where no iodln was fed It was particularly 
low. Thus it appears that the addition of iodln to the mother’s rStlon decreased 
the immunity of the lambs to hemorrhagic septicemia. 

Studies on the hyperimmunization of hogs against hog cholera, M. Boasirr, 
0. N. McBbtue, W. B. Niubs, and J. H. Him {Jour, Amer. Vet Med. Aaam, 
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S5 (1919) t No, 3, pp, 259--260), — These studies reported from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Aj?rieulture, were conducted for the 
purpose of determining whether improvements in the production of autihog- 
cholera serum could be made along the lines suggested by Holmes^ for the 
preparation of antirinderpest serum, namely, hyperimmunization at the negative 
phase and hyperimmunifation with diluted and laked blood. 

The results obtained indicate that there Is no evidence of a negative phase 
or state of hypersusceptibility to hog cholera following simultaneous inoculation 
and that hogs which are hyperlmmuulzcHl within a short time after simul- 
taneous immunization do not pnKluc^ serum of satisfactory potency. As the 
ability of hyperiminunized hogs to yield a potent serum increases within certain 
limits with the iiiter>al between immunization and hyporimmnnization, it Is 
recommended that an interval of not less than seven weeks and preferably 
three months should be allowed to elapse between immunization and hyper- 
immunization. The ability of immune hogs to respond to hyperiminunization 
to the desiretl degree, when once acquired, is said to remain unimptiirtHl for 
at least a year. 

Hyperiminunization with virus blood diluled wilh 0.5 per cent citrate solu- 
tion and with distilled water did not materially incresise the antigenic properties 
of the virus blocwl. 

Salicylic acid as a remedy for chronic hog cholera, D. J. ITeai.t {Jour, 
Awer, Vet, Ated, Af^noc., 5Jf No, 6 \ pp. — In work at the Ken- 

tucky Experiment Station, the author has found salicylic acid a distinctly ef- 
fective remedy in chronic hog cfiolera, although of no value whatever hi the 
acute form of the disease. 

The blood pressure of the horse, S. J. Scuiellino {Vet, Alumni Quart, [Ohio 
f^tate l/niv,]f 7 {1919), No. i, pp. 243 - 2 ,^ 6 , //.em. — “The ordinary type of 

sphygmomanometer as used in human pr.nctieo is ai>pli(*abIo in taking the blood 
]>ressuro of the horse, mule, and ox. The normal diastolic pre^ssure for the 
horse is from 40 to 50 mm. of mercury. The normal systolic pressure is from 
iX) to 1(X). The systolic pressure is subject to the widest variation; the dias- 
tolic pressure is more constant. The systolic pressure is higher in the colt than 
in mature aniinals. An Increase in blood pressure is common in old age. Fe- 
males have a slightly higher systolic pressure than males. Weight and condi- 
tion us to flesh seem not to have any noticeable influence upon tlie blood pres- 
sure.” 

Studies on the bacterial flora of the mouth and nose of the normal horse, 
B. K. H. Boyer {Jour. B(wt„ 4 {J9t9), No. I, pp. 61-63). — The nose and mouth 
of the normal horse harbor a large flora of microorganisms. The great majority 
of these organisms are harmless saprophytes. Occasionally present are a few 
bacteria which may become pathogenic under certain conditions.” 

A note in regard to the seasonal appearance of Anoplocephala mammilana, 
H. P. Hoskins {Cornell Fcf., 9 {1919), No. 2, pp. 110, 111). — ^The author records 
the occurrence of this rare horse tapeworm (.4. mammilana) in two horses in 
addition to the cases previously reported (B. 8. R., 40, p. 180). 

Note on the occurrence of Filarla papillosa, W. H. Dai*rymple {Jour, Amer. 
Vet, Med. Asaoe., 54 {1919), No. 6, pp. 64SS45 ). — ^A note on the occurrence of 
F. papilloaa in the aqueous humor of a horse’s eye. 

ISie diagnosis of fowl cholera and fowl typhoid infections in domestic 
birds, P, [B.] Hadi^ey (Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. Aaaoo., 55 {1919), No. 2, pp. 186- 
192). — ^Thls paper Is based upon Bulletin 174 of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station, previously noted (B. S. R,, 40, p. 685). 

* Indian Civ. Vet Dept Mem. 1:19123 No. 8, pp. 08-205, 
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Contagious epithelioma in chickens, E. Becobds {Netfa^a 8ta, Rpt, 1918, 
ppi 87, 88) — study of various affected birds received has shown three dis* 
tluet conditions to be encountered which presented a clinical picture hard to 
distinguish : (1) The true contagious epithelioma due to the ** scab- virus ** infec- 
tion, (2) a nonsi)eclfic type due to an infection with various microorganisms, 
and (3) a type in which In the conjunctival sacs and sufwbital sinuses, and to 
some extent the throat, occur deposits of material distinguished from the psuedo- 
membranes found in the other two types by their chalk-white color and being 
extremely loose or having no attachment. A number of birds showing types 1 
and 2 were vaccinated during the year witli quite satisfactory results. The in- 
dications are that type 3 is of rheumatic origin. 

BXTEAL ENQINEERim. 

Haohine^made cement pipe for irrigation systems and other purposes, 
G, B. P. Smith (Arizona ma, Bui. 86 (1918), PP- 71-171, pi. 1, fif/s. 37). —This 
bulletin is a general treatise on cement pipe, its manufacture, characteristics, 
and applications. Descriptions are given of various machines used in pipe 
making, the details of making and laying, the dangers inherent In cement pljie 
making and In pipe lines, the testing of pipe and the results obtained, the 
design of pipe lines and structures, and the utility of cement pipe fur various 
purposes. 

With reference to piiK^ it is slated that the two general classes of ma- 
chines are those employing the tamping principle and the (‘entrifugal or packer- 
head machines. The latter niachiiu*s have greater spee<l and capacity per day 
and are especially adapted to small sizes of pipe. The purchase of a macddne 
and equipment requires an investment of from $4,000 to $10,000. It is stated 
that handmade piiie is extremely variable in quality. Tamping alone does not 
produce a smooth interior, and the pliie should be washed inside with neat 
cement. Greater strength can be secured by Increasing tlio thickness of the 
pipe wall and by using a wet consistency of the mortar. It is stated that 
machine-made pipe is safe when subjected to hydrostatic heads up to 25 ft., 
and that the strength of handmade iiijie of good quality is about one-half as 
great. Wet-cast pii>e can l)e designed to carry water under heads of some- 
what over 100 ft. Machine-made cement pipe up to 20 in. in diameter is safe 
in trenches under 10 ft. of back till and the smaller sizes are safe for much 
greater depth. Handmade pipe 16 in, in diameter, of good quality, can be 
used under 10 ft. of earth. Machine-made pip^> is practically impervious. 
Good handmade pipe washed inside with neat ceiiient is nearly Impervious and 
he(H>mes entirely so in tima It is stated that in design the value of n in 
Kutter’s formula shoujd be taken as 0.013. 

Cement pipe of good quality is considered in all respects the equal of vitrified 
clay pipe for use in sewer lines. “ In Arizona, where the cost of cement pipe 
is much less than that of clay pipe, the cement pipe should be employed. 
Cement pipe likewise should have the preference for farm and road culverts. 
When properly made and placed, It is more durable, has a greater carrying 
capacity, and is much cheaper than corrugated Iron pipe. Cement pipe, if 
used for drainiile in alkaline areas, should be of great density and impervious.’* 

Composition of the waters of the inter-mottntain region, J. E. (^bib^ves 
and O. T, Hxbst (Jour. Indu^. md Engin Chem., 10 (1918), No. 12, pp. 1001^ 
1^4, ftps. 4)«**^Aiia]yses made at the Utah Experiment Station of the waters 
of Utah streams, most of which are used for Irrigation, are reported and dis^ 
cussed with special reference to their suitability fOr this purpose. In most 
cases samples were taken monthly during the irrigation season. 
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The waters show considerable variation in the amount and character of the 
soluble salts. Some are free from excess of objectionable constituents; others, 
good at their source, dissolve largo quantities of alkali in their course. Viewed 
in the light of Hllgard’s interpretation, 13 of the streams contain amounts of 
alkali which make them dangerous for irrigation, “or, if interprete<l In the 
light of Forbes* experi^ce, only two, but according to the work of the Bureau 
of Soils [of the U. S. Department of Agriculture] none should be condemned!.” 
Caution in the use of the waters is, however, advis*Ml. 

Surface water supply of Pacific slope basins in California, 1916 (U, S. 
Oeol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper J^l pp. SSO-^XXXVI, pU. This 

report, prepared in cooi)eration with the State of Calirornia, presents tlie re- 
sults of measurements of flow made on streams in Pacilic coast drainage basins 
during the year ended September 30, 1016. 

Laying out fields for tractor plowing, H. R. Tollky (f/. S. Dept, A or,. 
Farmers^ Bui. 1045 {1919), pp, 49, fig ft, 3S), — ^Thls embodies descriptions of 
melhoils found best suited to their conditions and rwoimnended by a majority 
of several hundred tractor owners who have rei)orted tlieir methods and ex- 
periences. The methods in general use are divided into two general classes: 
(1) Those ill which the plows are lifted and no plowing is done across the 
ends, and (2) those in which the plows are lifted in the ground while going 
across the ends. The advantage of phAving by the methods of the first class are 
that the short, awkward turns are eliminated, except in some cavses at the be- 
ginning and the ending of the lands, and usually less space will be left at the 
corners to be plowed out with horses. It Is c’onsldered generally possible also 
to do a little higher quality of plowing if the plows are lifted at the ends. The 
advantages of the methods of the second class are that little or no time is lost 
In traveling with the plows out of the ground and that ordinarily the number of 
dead furrows and back furrows will be <*f»nsideral)ly less. Taking the country 
as a whole, it is the opinion that the metliods by whi<‘h the plows are idle across 
the ends are the more popular, but a large ninnber of farmers have a decided 
preference for those by which the plows are kept in the ground continuously. 

New labor-saving machinery for harvesting grain, W. K. Portkr {North 
Dakota Sta, Bui. 12S {19 19), pp, S-IH, figs. 18 ). — ^*rhis bulletin describes four 
distinct tyr»es of now machinery for saving labc^r and harvesting and thrashing 
grain in use in North Dakota at the present time, as follows: The Stewart 
bundle loader, the Paulson sliock bucker, the Fisher motor bundle truck, and 
the Oraham-Roacb stiicker. 

The bundle loader is designed to load the shoclos directly on the wagon. It 
is drawn by four horses and requires one man as operator. It Is staled that 
one machine will load on wagons all the bundles that an ordinary separator 
can thrash, that it gathers the grain cleaner than hand pitchers and shells 
but very little grain in Its operation, and that a saving of two teams and 11 men 
can be effected by its use. An Improvement of the tpachine loads and carries 
the bundles direct to the separator. 

The shock bucker is Intended to pick up a load of shocks In much the same 
manner as the sweep rake and is drawn by four horses. When loaded the 
sweeps are lifted off .the ground, the machine runs on two wheels, and the 
load of bundles is dumped on the ground beside tlie separator. It does not shell 
any grain, and gathers up the loose stuff. “ It Is claimed tliat two men ^vith two 
machines and eight horses can bring in all the grain that an ordinary separa- 
tor can handle, so that five men with two of these machines and four teams 
can keep an ordinary separator running as well as 10 teams and 20 men when 
the grain is dll forked by hand and hauled In on wagons. Two of these ma- 
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chines are claimed to save the labor of 15 men and 6 teams in ordinary thrash- 
ing, This machine is a decided advance over the Stewart bundle loader^ as it 
supplies .the thrashing separator with the shocked grain much more economi- 
cally.” 

The object of the motor bundle truck Is to gather up shock grain and deliver 
It at the thrashing machine. “ It is claimed that seven^men with two of these 
machines can do exactly .the same work as a crew of 20 men and 10 teams 
would accomplish in ordinary thrashing practice, thus saving the labor of 13 
men and 10 teams daily. No horses whatever are required with tliis machine, 
as it is a large motor truck which will hdid about two tons of hay or bundles. 
The bundles are loaded on the machine by a device on the front of the truck. 
This loading mechanism is run by the motor of the truck but can be started 
and stopped Independent of It.” 

When the stacker is used, the binding device is removed from the ordinary 
harvester, and tlie grain elevator is extended" and raised to a much greater 
iielght to deliver the grain dlre(*tly into the stacker. The stacker and harvester 
are each drawn by two horses. The capacity is about 2,500 lbs. of mature 
wheat or other grain as it comes direct from the elevator of the harvester. 
It is stated that the grain in these stacks seems to cure much better than 
when in shocks. •“ When .this machine is used in place of the binder It elimi- 
nates 90 per cent of the cost for twine, as but a small amount is used to tie 
the stacks. It requires the same amount of labor to stack and tie the stacks 
as to shock the grain behind the binder. This machine has the further advan- 
tage that it removes the weed seed from the land, such as wild oats.” It is 
also claimed that the stacker saves practically all the grain lost by use of the 
ordinary self-binder. 

A study of the factors governing the efficiency of distribution and rate of 
discharge of spray nozzles, H, L. Crane (West Virginia Bui, 169 {1919)^ 
pp, 3-65y figs, 24 ) • — rather extensive review of work by others bearing on 
the subject is given, and the results of a .study of the capacity of different 
types of nozzles and of their efRciency in distribution is reported. An attempt 
was also made to determine, if possible, some of the princii>les of nozzle 
construction which influence their rate of discharge ami distribution. 

With reference to factors Influencing the distribution of the ^ray, It was 
found that increasing the size of the outlet orifice Increased the angle of dis- 
charge and widened the ring of spray, but so far as could be told by observa- 
tion did not Increase the size of the spray particles. High pressures gave 
the better distribution, more perfect cones, and smallest particles. Up to a 
certain point the angle of the discharge was increased and the width of 
the ring decreased with the pressure, but the size of the spray particles 
be<»ame smaller as the pressure was increased. The results indicate that 
for each nozzle there is an optimum pressure at which it works best, and any 
additional pressure results In partial loss of energy. As the depth of the 
eddy chamber is increased the angle of discharge and the width of the ring is 
decreased and the size of the spray particles is increased. The results seem 
to Indicate that increasing the width of the eddy chamber Increased the angle 
of discharge and the width of the ring and also breaks up the spray particles. 
The angle at which the supply holes in the directing disk were drilled exerted 
a great Influence on the angle of discharge, width of ring, and size of drops. 
The smaller the angle of i&e supply holes the wider was the angle of dischai^ 
and the width of the ring and the smaller the drops of spray. A central supply 
hole in the directing disk changed the spray discharged from a hollow cdne 
to a solid cone, narrowed the angle of discharge, and in some cases increased 
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eonslclerably the size of the Urops. The greater the number of supply holes 
at the edge of the directing disk, the greater was the decrease in the angle 
of discharge, the narrower the width of the ring, and the larger the drops. 
One supply hole w^as not sufficient as a one-sided cone was produced. Two 
supply holes If located properly and of the right dimensions produced a spray 
that was i^erfectly distributed. The presence of a post on the directing disk 
decreased the angle o? dlscliarge, narrowed the width of the ring, and pro- 
duced a more evenly distributed spray. A thick disk was found to reduce 
greatly the angle of discharge, narrow the width of the ring, and increase the 
size of the spray particles. Burrs In the outlet orifice, orifices that were oblong 
in shape or not properly centered, disks that fitted loosely in the caps, or 
cracks near the holes in tlie directing disk were resix)nsible for a great deal 
of the imperfections found in this study since they produced an unevenly 
distributed spray. 

With reference to factors Influencing the rate of discharge, it was found that 
an Increase in the area of the outlet orifice gave a greater rate of discharge, 
^J'lie increase per unit of area was found to vary inversely with the area of the 
orIfi<*e. An increase in pressure resulted in a greater rate of discharge. No 
general rule can be given for the increase for all nozzles ex(,‘ept that as the pres- 
sure is doubled the disc*harge is greater by 1.4 times. In most cases a deeper 
tKldy chamber Increased the rate of discharge, which varied with the size of 
the outlet orifice. Exceptions w^ere found where a deeper eddy chamber re- 
duced the rate of discharge to a certain p4>ini, and then an increase began to 
show. Widening the eddy chamber was found to increase only slightly the 
rate of discharge, the rate of increase varying inversely with the size of the 
outlet orifice. Within certain limits, the givater the area of the supply holes 
in the directing disc the gr€»ater was the rate of discharge. A supply hole placed 
in the center of the directing disc was found to have much more influence on 
the rate of discharge than did a corresponding area located at the outer edge. 
An Increase in the angle of the supply holes in the directing disc gave a greatt'r 
rate of discharge, the lncrt*ase varying with the size of the outlet orifice. 
IMacing a post on the center of the directing disc just under the outlet orifice 
increased the rate of discharge. A thick tllscharge disc* diminished the capacity 
of the nozzle. An angle on the nozzle, or a strainer just behind the directing 
disc, was found to reduce the rate of discharge i)y increasing friction. Burrs 
in the outlet orifices, or orifices that were not perfectly smooth and round, 
greatly lnfluenc*ed the rate of discharge, the amount dei>ending on the imper- 
fection. 

Influence of silo- wall construction on freezing of silage {Iowa Bta. Rpt. 
1918, p. .9). — ^Temperature readings have been taken for five winter seasons 
in three silos on the college campus constructed of wood stave, monolithic con- 
crete, and hollow tile. In each silo thermometers were placed at the inside of 
the north wnll and also in the central part of the silo. The purpose of the work 
was to find out which type of silo wall afforded the greati*st protection from 
freezing. 

The results show that during cold weather the temperature at the Inside of 
the north wall of the silo Is only a little warmer than the outside temperature 
with any of the silo walls tested. The difference between mean temiHjratures 
at the north wall in different silos was seldom as much as 2® F. and was not 
always In favor of the same type of silo. It is concluded that there is no 
practical difference between the insulating properties of these three types of 
Bllo wall, and that under the same conditions the same amount of freezing may 
he expected in them. 
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The Tayallup laying house, Q. R. Shoxt? {Washington 8ta„ West Wash, 
ma. Mo. Bui, 7 {1919}, No. 1, pp. &-16, figs. 7).— This article describee, iUtts- 
trates, and gives plans for a laying house considered ideal for western Wash- 
ington conditions. It has been attempted to construct a building which will 
provide, besides roosting and nesting quarters, all necessary equipment to make 
conditions inside the building during the fall and winter a duplicate of those 
prevailing during the spring when production is normalfy highest. 

Poultry house equipment, G. H. 8Hour ( Washington Sta., West Wash, Bta, 
Mo, Bui, 7 {1919), No, 2, pp, 26-^2, figs, 4 ), — ^Thls article describes and Illus- 
trates the construction of furnishings and eciuipmenc for the elhclent handling 
of laying pullets. 

Trap nests, open nests, and trolley carriers, Q„ R. SHOcn> (WasMngiotf 8ta, 
West, Wash, Bta. Mo, Bui, 7 {1919), No, 3, pp. 42-^49, figs. iT).— This article 
gives plans and descriptions of trap nests, open nests, and trolley egg car- 
riers, considered adapted to western Washington conditions. 

RURAL ECONOMICS. 

Repert of committee appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
sider the subject of land economics as one of the divisions of research work 
of the proposed Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Economics (V. B. 
Dept. Agr., Off. Bee. Circ. 188 {1919), pp, 8). — This outline for Investigations 
by the propos<Ml Bureau of Farm Management and Fann Economics includes 
land resources, land values, land ownership and tenancy, land stdtlemenl 
and colonization, and land policies. The report contains recoiurnendatioiis 
for cooperation betwt'en the Oiilce of Farm Management and other bureaus 
and departments of the Government in the classifleation of lands from the 
standpoint of their economic utilization. It also points out, for special 
emphasis, questions of the economic causes which prevent areas of land 
, suitable for agriculture from being used, the good and evil of tenancy as a 
method of bolding land, the settlement of undeveloi)ed regions by coloniza- 
tion under governmental direction, and the most economical methods of using 
these areas while in public ownership. 

Report of committee appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
sider the subject of farm-life studies as one of the divisions of research 
work of the proposed Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Economies 
{U, B. Dept. Agr., Off. Bee. Circ. 139 {1919), pp. 8).— The list of topics lor 
study submitted by the cominittee Includes lural home life, opportunities 
for social contact In tyidcnl rural coinraunities, the relation of educational 
and religious institutions to farm-life problems, problems relating to geo- 
graphical population groups, rural organizations (without deflnite geogi*aphl- 
cal boundaries), social aspe<*ts of tenancy and landlordism, social aspticts of 
various types of farm labor, the relation of various forms of disability to 
farm-life problems, the social consequences of local disasters due to natural 
causes, and the social consequences of thrift and agencies for promoting 
thrift. 

Rural and forest surveys, P. Oaziot {ExperHses Rurales et ForestiAres, 
Faris: J, B, BailUdre d Bona, 1917, pp. 396, figs. This is one of the vob 
ttknes of the Bncyclopfedle Agricole, published under the direction of G, Wery. 
It is a technical guide fbr the valuation of various types of rural propefty 
and Improvements, forests, and vineyards. 

Tenancy in an ideal system of landownership, R. T. Ely and O. J, GAtpiN 
{Amer* Econ. Rev., 9 {1919), No. 1, Bup., pp. 189-212 ). A is a consldera- 
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tion of some of the good aspects of tenancy and of the prerequisites for an ideal 
system of tenancy. Part B is the report of investigations recently noted (E. S. 
R.» 40, p. 802). 

Tlie Irish land acts: A short sketch of their history and development, 
W- F. Bailey (DnhHn: Oort.t 1917, pp, J / S , pis. 8). — The various Irish land acts 
of the period 1800-1909 are discussed in chronological order, showing the ad- 
vantages and evils andlhe progress under each. The author describes tlie es- 
tablishment of the Congested Districts Board and statutes dealing with conges- 
tion, the provision of allotments of land and dwellings f(»r agricultural laborers, 
and miscellaneous details. • 

Method of colonization, O. Schulz {Ansiedlunfis-Weoti^ciser, Berlin: 
Deutsche Landhuchhnndlung, 1918, pp. 64). — This booklet sets forth various 
means of acquiring capital and applying it to tin* purchase of agricultural small 
holdings in various s(‘Clions of the German Empire. 

[Women’s work on the land In England and Wales] {Jour. Bd. Agr. 

^6 (1918), "No, 7. pp. 78o-839, p/.s'. 7). — This number contains a series of 
eight articles de^scriptive of the official organization (►f women farm labor, the 
origin and work of the Women’s Land Army, the training of women on the land, 
and women’s iiistitut(*s in the lUiited Kingdom. 

Cooperation in the new world, L. Smith -Gordon ( Better Business, 4 (1919). 
No. S, pp. 168-185). — This article deals with th(‘ status of mortgage credit in 
the Thiited States, partlcuhuiy with the incepti<ui and progress of tlie Federal 
farm loan system. The information lias been largely derived from the report of 
tlie United States Oommmission to Europe in lOUl (E. S. H., 30, p. 402), the text 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act (K. S. K., 35, j). 104), a summary of the first 
official report of the American Bankers’ Association\ and the report of the Sec- 
retary ot the Treasury for 1918. 

Cooperative buying and selling, .T. L. Tknnant (Agr. Gaz. Canada, 6 (1919), 
No. 5, pp. ) . — Umler this title are includi'd notes on the status of fann- 

ers’ cooiKM*ative activities in ITincc* Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec?, 
Ontario, and British Columbia. 

[Agricultural cooperative societies of the Union of South Africa], J. 
Retief (Union Bo. Africa Dept. Agr. JRpt. 1917-18, pp. 131-144). — These pages 
report the progress of the cooperative movement and the position of individual 
societies in the TTniou of South Africa in 1917-18 continuing previous informa- 
tion (E. S. R., 40, p. 93). 

[Agricultural associations In liberated regions], E. de Warren (Mission 
Assoc. Ag7\ [Parish Brochure No. 2 (1919), pp. 104). — The Mission of Agricul- 
tural Associations of the (Wiee of Agricultural Reconstruction of the Ministry 
of Liberated Regions outlines cooperative societies adaptable to various needs 
and conditions of agricidturists in the liberated regions of France, with stweral 
constitutional models, and suggests means for acquiring capital and loans and 
collecting upon war damages. 

Effects of the great war upon agriculture in the United States and Great 
Britain, B. H. Hirbard (Carnegie Endowment Intemat. Pence, Div. Econ. and 
Hist., Prelim. Econ. Studies War No. 11 (1919), pp. LY-f23S, figs. 8). — A com- 
pilation of data largely from official sources, showing live-stock and crop pro- 
duction and prices and exports of the United States in the period 1914-1918, 
and summarizing the policies and results of the work of the Council of National 
Defense, the U. S. Food Administration, and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture In aiding the production and distribution of food. The domestic production 
and trade In agricultural products in the United Kingdom after the outbreak of 
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the war, and the activities of the government, particularly of the Ministry of 
Food, and the Board of Agriculture and B^lsherles in the control of consumption 
and price of food, are also reviewed. Numerous charts and statistical tables are 
included. 

Agricultural France and the war, O. Chattveaxi {La France Agricole et la 
Guerre. Paris: Bailli^re, vol. J, 1916, pp. S62; vol. 2, 1918, pp. Vn^S22 ). — 
In Volume 1 the author has Included articles that wire published in French 
periodicals at Intervals during 1910, relating principally to the assembling of 
small and scattered holdings, but dealing also with syndical associations, long- 
term agricultural crcMlit, registry of the survey of lands, nu^chauical cultivation, 
and forests and nieadowlands of France and the French colonies. Volume 2 
contains a digest of legislation relating to, and various legal phases of, the same 
topics. 

Agricultural Serbia and her democracy, M. Z^bitch (La Serbie Agrieole ct 
Sa D^mocratie, Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1917, pp. 84). — brief historical 
sketch of land-holding systems and an account of educational, ei^onoiulc, and 
social phases of Serbian agriculture. The author Includes also discussions of 
the effects of Turkish and Austrian <K*cupatI<)n of the (‘oimtry, the form of gov- 
ernment in Serbia, and the outlook for future development. 

Agriculture in early Latium, T. Frank (Anier, Econ. Rev., 9 {1919), No. 2, 
pp. 267-276). — The author discusses the evolution of the Roman Coinpngna and 
tradition and history connected with it to show that in the sixth century it sup- 
ported a dense jKipulallou, enjoying a remarkable agricultural prosi>erity, before 
the thin soil was worn out and eroded away and the region bcnume an arid 
waste. 

Monthly Crop Beporter {U. S. Dept, Agr., Mo. Crop Rptr., 5 {1919), No. 6, 
pp. 5S-60). — This number shows the estimated farm value of imiwrtant prod- 
ucts for May 15 and .luno 1, the average prices received by producers of tlie 
United States, range of prices of agricultural products at Important markets, 
the United States crop summary for June, and estimated crop conditions June 
1, 1919, with comparisons. It contains also a cotton rei^ort for May 25 and 
various data regarding conditions of crops. It reports corn movement by 
grades, wheat movement both by varieth^s and grades from November 1, 1917, 
to July 14, 1918, and the proportion of each important feed stuffs as consumed 
in each month, 

Montana, 1918 {Helena: Dept. Agr. and Publicity, 1918, pp. 245, figs. ISO).^ 
This continues Information previously nottHl (K. S. K., 39, i). 79t5). 

Census of agricultural resources of New York, 1917-18 {Albany: 
N. Y. State Food Com., 1919, pp. 69). — ^The results of the census of 1917, takeu 
by order of the New’ York State Food Supply Commission, and that of 1918, 
taken by order of the New Yoik State Food Commission, are published here. 
The data were secured from blanks placed in the hands of teachers, county 
agents, and others to be filled out Enumerations of farm population, farm 
labor, conveniences, machinery, and amount of fertilizer used, and informa- 
tion relating to land in New York and uses made of it, acreage and yields of 
crops, and numbers of live stock are given. 

Annual statistical report of the New York Produce Exchange for the 
year 1918 {Ann. Statis. Rpt. N. Y. Produce Ew., 1916, pp. i57),— -This continues 
Information previously noted (E. S. K,, 30, p. (590). 

Farmers’ Market Bulletin {North Carolina Sta., Farmers* Market BuU, € 
{1919), No. 28, pp. 24, fig, i).— This number contains the usual list of produdB 
wh|(^ North Carolina farmers have for sale, also a brief note on cooperative 
live-stock marketing, by O. S. Jones. 
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Ohio agricultural statistics, 1916-17 and 1917-18 {Ohio Agr, Staiis,, 
1916-11 1 pp* 78; 1917-18f pp. 86), — ^These volumes continue Information pre- 
viously noted (E. S. It., 37, p. 191). 

[Agricultural statistics of Uruguay], R. B. Wilson (An. EstadU. Agr, 
[Uruguay), 1917-18, pp. XLV-i-609), — Statistics for 1917-18 are given, con- 
tinuing the Information ^previously noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 896). The index is 
inserted In this number in Spanish, French, and English. In the api)endix are 
included data for 1916 relating to number and extension of farms, stock of 
cattle and other live stock, machinery and Implements, and bee and silk 
culture. • 

Imports, exports, and supplies of agricultural produce of the United 
Kingdom during the war {Jour, Ed, Agr, [London], 25 {1919), No, 12, pp, 
H62-HH ), — summary is given of the returns for the year 1918 relating 
to prices and supplies of agricultural produce in the United Kingdom, with 
special reference to Imports and with comparisons through the period 1914-1918. 

[Agricultural statistics] {Statin, Abs. Brit. Self-Gov. Dominions [etc.], 52 
{195(0-1914), pp, SlH-m; 5S {1901-1915), pp. —These pages of the 8 ^> 

volumes continue to date the information on agidcultiiral production, imports, 
and exports for the British self-governing tlorninions, crouai colonies, posses- 
sions, and protectorates previously noted (E. S. II., 83, p. 295). 

[Agricultural statistics of Canada] {Canada Yearbook, 1917-18 pp, 166- 
2S0), — Among the data incUid(*d in these pages are those relating to area and 
yield of field crops, number and value of live stock, land values, wage.s, inanu- 
facturiTig of agricultural products, prices, and miscellaneous agricultural sta- 
tistics. 

Report of the Canada Food Board {Rpt, Canada Food Bd,, 1918, pp, [5]-|- 
87, figs, d). — ^This report of February 11 to December 31, 1918, sets forth the 
Canadian policy of food control and the work of the Food Board as affecting 
supplies of iraiiortant food commodities. 

[Agricultural statistics of the Union of South Africa, 1914-15 and 
1915-16] {Stalis. Year Book X^nion So, Africa, Nos. 3 {1914-15), pp, 4-17, 46- 
55, 134-137 ; 4 {1915-16), pp. 8-22, 40-49, 116-132) .—The first of these numbers 
of the yearbook, No. 1 of wliich was previously noted (E. S. H., 33, p. 789), 
gives statistics of urban and rural population of the Cape of Good Hope for the 
years 1910 to 1914, inclu.sive, and statements, for the Union as a whole, of 
numbers of animals, exports of agricultural and pastoral products, and the 
transactions of agricultural cooperative societies. In the second, population 
enumerations for all districts of the Union, acct»rding to the 1911 census, and 
information in regard to agriculture more detailed than In the preceding 
report are given. 


AGKICXriTTTEAL EBTTCATION. 

Agricultural education, 1916-1918, C. H. I 4 A.NE (17. Sf. Bur. Ed, Bui 44 
{1918), pp. 40). — ^This is the usual review of progress in agricultural instruc- 
tion, in 1916-1918, in secondary and elementary schools, in agricultural colleges, 
agricultural extension and short courses, and the Graduate School of Agricul- 
ture ; of agricultural education at meetings ; the educational work of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; and of the principal developments in agricultural 
education in foreign countries. The bulletin represents advance sheets from 
the Biennial Survey of Education In the United States, 1916-1918 (E, S. R., 
39, p. 892), 
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Statistics of afirrlcultural and mechanioal colleeres, 1016»*17, B« F« Akxocibws 
iU, 8. Bur. Ed. Bui. 41 {1918), pp. ^S ). — ^This is a compilation, from ofllcial 
sources, of statistics of the land-grant colleges with reference to faculties, 
students, courses of study, value of funds and equipment, revenues, addlUons 
to equipment, disbursements of Federal funds, etc., for 1016-17. 

[Airricultural education and research in the Province of Quebec, 1Q17«- 
18], J. B, Gabon {Rpt. Min. Agr. Prov. Quebec, 1918, pp, TIIl'^l&B, pU, ISd). — 
This report of the department of agriculture of tlie Province of Quebec in- 
cludes detailed information concerning the activities of the agricultural and 
domestic science education institiitlons,* experimental stations (demonstration 
fields), school gardens and extension work, etc., under its control. 

Agricultural education and agricultural development in America, A. E. 

V. Richabuson {Melbourne, Australia: Govt. [1918], pp. 135, pis, 19, /ig. 1 ). — 
This report lias been dlscusse<l editorially (E. S. R., 40, p. 107). 

{American agriculture], A. E. V. Richabdson {Jour. Dept. Agr, Victoria, 1€ 
{1918), Nos. 5, pp. 257-275, figs. 18; 6, pp. 839-354, figs. 6; 7, pp. 385-896; 8. pp. 
468-4^; y, pp* 555-568, figs. 11; 10, pp. 577-591, figs. 10; 11, pp. 658-868, figs. 
6). — This series of articles, based on the six montlis* visit of investigation 
4n the Unite<i States and Canada, noted above, consists of (1) a report on 
agricultural education methods and agricultural rese-arch work In the State 
of California; and (2) notes on the organization and work of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, 
and Ohio; the Ohio State department of agriculture; the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; the essential features in the organization of agricultural edu- 
cation of college grade in the United States; the organization of agricultural 
instruction of secondary grade, including the home project principle and the 
cooperation of Federal and State Governments for the iiromotlon of vocational 
training in agriculture in the United States; agricultural pnaluctlon in Canada; 
agricultural education in Quebec and Ontario; the Dominion department of 
apiculture and experiment farms ; the Ontario department of agriculture ; and 
extension work In the United States. 

[Opportunities in agriculture for disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines], 

W. J. Quick {Fed. Bd. Vocut, Ed., Rehabil. Ser., 1919, Nos. 21, pp, 14* figs, 8; 
26, pp. 22, figs. 5). — ^These publications outline the opportunities in farm man- 
agement and general farming, respectively, as vocations for disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. 

Outline of plans for vocational education in Colorado under the Smith-* 
Hughes Act {mate Bd. Vocat. Ed. [Colo.], Vocat. Bui. 1 {1918), pp. ^D).-~Thls 
is an outline of the plans for the promotion of vocational education in Colorado 
for 1918-19. The text of the State act accepting the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act is included. 

The State Board of Apiculture is designated as the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Since during the year 1918-19 the State director of voca- 
tional education sjiends only one-half of his total time In the supervision of 
vocational apiculture, an arrangement has been made whereby special super- 
visors from the dei>artments of aponomy and animal husbandry of the Colorado 
College will be loaned to inspect all schools and classes in agriculture twice 
during the year and a specialist In home economics from tlie extension service 
of the college to supervise vocational schools and classes of home economics 
approved for Federal aid. 

It is provided that all classes in teacher training in apiculture and home 
economics will be conducted in the apicultural college. Four-year type courses 
In vocational apiculture and home economics and 4-year teach^-tralnlng 
courses in agriculture and home economics are outlined. 
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Ottillne of plans for the cooperation of the State Board of Education with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education for vocational education in 
Idaho, year 1918—19, also an act accepting the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act {Idaho BuL [State Bd.] jRd., 5 {1919) ^ No. 5, pp. 30). — ^The plans 
for the administration and supervision of vocational education in Idaho for 
1918->19, Includini? the ti^ilnlng of vocational teachers, are outlined. The Uni- 
versity of Idaho has been designated as the institution to conduct all classes 
in teacher training in agriculture and home economics. Outlines are Included 
of the 4-year teacher-training courses in vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomies, of a 4-year course in vocational agriculture for high schools as n type 
of th(' course that will he rwiuired, and of a suggested 4-year course in voca- 
tional home economics. 

Administrative boards and officers, approved plans of the State for voca- 
tional education. Federal and State law, 1918—19 {[loica State Bd. Voeat. 
Ed.}, Vocat. Ed. Bui. 2 [1918], pp. 40). — ^This bulletin contains a detailed out- 
line of the approved plans for vocational education in Iowa for 1918-19, and 
the text of tlie Fediu’al and Iowa State laws for vcK*ational cnlucation. 

Plan for the cooperation of the Kansas State Board of Education with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1918-19 {Kam. Dept. Ed., Vocat. 
Ed. Bui. 2 {1918), pp. 38). — This plan supplants the one previously noted for 
1917-18 (E. S. Il„ 49, p. 995). The texts of the Fe<leral and Kan.sas State acts 
relating to vocational education are Inclufhsl. 

Massachusetts Board for Vocational Education: Plans of Massachusetts 
for year 1918-19 {Bui. Bd. Ed. Mass., No. 10 {1918), pp. 98, figs. 2). — A com- 
parative statement is given, by years, of the tlistinctivcly agricultural and 
nonagrlcultural instruction in the county agricultural school and the high- 
scliool department, respectively. In the former, 80 per cent including 50 per 
cent in project study and work and 30 per cent in related study), and in the 
latter, 50 iK?r cent of tins students* time is devoted to strictly agricultural sub- 
jects, and 20 per cent and 50 per eet»t, resi>€H*tlvely, to nonagrlcultural or cul- 
tural and go(Ml-cltizenshlp training. The ditTerences in the method of instruc- 
tion followed in the school and the department are also comparatively stated. 

Suggested tyi>es of short unit courses in vocational home e<"onoinics on pro- 
gressive and iionprogr€»ssive plans of organization are briefly indicated. 

The proposed percentage ust^ of funds as to training teachers is 20 per cent 
each for agricultural teachers, suiH^rvisors, and directors, industrial and trade 
teachers, and household arts teachers. The tentative plan for training voca- 
tional teachers of agriculture, just put into practice, is briefly outlined and in- 
cludes the training of teachers in servi<*e. A tentative scheme for training 
teachers of vocational home making is given in tabular form, together witli 
an explanation. 

Plans for the administration of the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational 
education in the State of South Dakota: Agriculture {Pierre, S. Dak,: State 
Bd. Vocat. Ed. [1919], pp. 12), — ^Thls pamphlet outlines the plans for voca- 
tional agricultural education In South Dakota under the Smith-Hughes Act 
for 1918-19. It is provided that 75 per cent of a 1-year vocational agricultural 
course in a high school shall be devoted to instruction in agriculture, 60 per 
cent of a 2-year course, and at least 50 per cent of a 3 or 4-year course. The 
related work and practical work shall in no case be given for less than 90 
minutes each per day. Suggested outlines of a 4-year and a l-year vocational 
agricultural course are included. 

Plans f(Mr the administration of the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational 
education in the State of South Dakota: Home economics {Pierre, S* Dak.: 
State Bd. Vocat, Ed. [1919}, pp. 8).— This is an ouUlne of the plan for voca- 
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tional home economics education in South Dakota under the Smith-Hughes 
Act for 1918-19. It Is planned that In the vocational home economics course 
In the high school at least half the time shall be devoted to practice work and 
related subjects. Outlines are given of the 4*year and 2-year home economics 
courses for the vocational schools. 

The training of teachers of vocational agriculture, W. G. Hummel {Fed. 
Bd. VoeaU Ed. Bui. 27 {1919) ^ pp. 47). — ^The author discusses the qualifica- 
tions and training desirable for teachers of vocational agriculture, the neces- 
sity for such qualifications, the spe<*ial facilities and coralltlons needed in 
order to carry on such training successfully, the training of sr>e(‘ial teachers 
of agriculture, the certification of teachers, the training of teachers in service 
by means of Itinerant teaching, agricultural teachers’ meetings and confer- 
ences, professional Improvement projects, and the foundation for the training 
of teachers in service, viz, cooperation between the agricultural teacher- 
training institution and the supervisor of agricultural education in a State. 

Vocational education : Bibliography of Government publications siiitable 
for use of agriculture classes in elementary and secondary schools, W. T. 
Skillino {Cal. State Bd. Ed. Bui. 2SB {1919), pp. 26). — ^This is a bibliography 
of Farmers’ Bulletins of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, with brief de- 
scriptions, topically arranged. 

Agriculture in Ohio elementary schools. — A manual for teachers of grades 
7 and 8, F. E. Heai.d and A. 1 >tlle {IColumhus, Ohio]: State Dept. Puh. Imtr., 
1919, pp. 178). — The material outlined in^this manual, which is arranged in 
seasonal sequence, includes in each year one main crop and one principal 
animal study, while poultry and gardening lessons recur throughout the entire 
two years. The subject matter for one year Is not planned to be more ele- 
mentary than, or prerequisite for, the other. It is recommended that in the 
smaller schools the two grades should be combined for agriculture, and the 
two years* work done in alternate years. Each lesson suggests problems, 
sources of information, illustrative material, class exercises, practical exer- 
cises or projects, and correlations. 

Laboratory manual in field crops, C. C. Farb {New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1918, pp. X4-55, pi. 1, ftps. 5). — A series of practicums In field crops. In- 
tended to equip the hlgh-school student as a “ practitioner agriculturist.” 

Garden crops: Production and preservation, L. S. Ivins {Chicago: Rand 
McNally de Co., 1919, pp. S35, figs. 112). — ^This book is Intended primarily as a 
textbook for .schools below the tenth grade, but may be found useful also 
by senior high schools or special vocational departments desiring a less 
advanced course In gardening, as well as by individuals interested in the sub- 
ject. Section 1 of the text discusses the production of the most Important 
garden crops grown in this country and presents problems and projects for 
classroom and outdoor work. Section 2 tells how such crops may l>e prestjrvt^d 
and stored. Outlines for study and for home and community work are also 
Included in most of the chapters of the first two sections. Section 3 con- 
sists of suggestions to teachers on lesson assignments, projects and problems, 
types of gardens, school exhibits of garden crops, score cards, suggestive 
record and report fenrms, etc. 

Suggestions for the study of weeds in agricnilture in the elementary 
schools^ F. T, Ullrich {Bui. State Norm. School, PlaUaHlle, Wis., 15 [1919], 
No. 4, pp. 22, figs, 12). — Suggestions are offered to teachers for the selection 
and organization of information on weeds. 

9<^t study in the primary grades, E. R. Moshbb {[Lmsf/ng, Miah.]: Pub. 
Domain Com. Mich, [1918]. pp. 76, figs. 4^)^ — ^According to the author this 
jpbllcation Is primarily intended to stimulate and assist the teacher by gtying 
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a broader viewpoint of the subject and showing something of the educative 
value of forest materials for use In the schoolroom; also to furnish sug- 
gestions and subject matter adapted to the child mind. In order to illustrate 
methods of teaching, the material is arranged successively in topical subjects— 
in rhyme and story, in question form, making a direct appeal to observation and 
experience, and In cultural selections offore<l as helps for the teacher. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual Iteport of Idaho Station^ 1918 (Idaho Bui. 113 (1918), pp. 
40 ). — This contains the organization list, reports of the director and heads of 
departments, the (*xperi mental features of which are for the most part ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this issue, and financial statements for the Penleral funds 
for the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1918, and for the remaining funds for the fiscal 
year ended Decemlwr 31, 1918. 

Annual Iteport of Iowa Station, 1918 (loiva l^ta. Rpt. 1018, pp, 62, figs, 

S). — ^Thls contains the organization list and a report by the director on the 

work of th<‘ station. Including u flnant iul stat(‘ment for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918. '^riie exiwu-i mental work record<*d is for the most part ab.stracted 
elsovhere in this Issue. 

Annual Report of Nevada Station, 1918 (Nevada f<ta. Rpt. 1018, pp, 53, 

figs, 8), — This contains the organization list, a report of the director on the 

Avork of the station, departmental rt'ports, the exiK*rimental Avork in Avhich is 
for the most part abstracted elscAvliere in this issue, a list of the publications 
of the year, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. 

Annual Report of South Dakota Station, 1018 (l^onth Dakota 8ta, Rpt. 
1918, pp. 27), — This contains a report by the director on the organization, work, 
and publications of the station, a financial statement for tlie fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, and dei)artmental ropnrls, of \Ahich that of the entomologist and 
portions of that of the horticulturist are abstnu’ted elsoAvliere in this issue. 

Thirtieth and Thirty-first Annual Reports of Texas Station, 1917 and 
1918 (Texas {!<ta, Rpts. 1917-18, pp, 40, pi. 1). — This contains the organization 
list, a financial statement for tlie Ftnieral funds for the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1917, and June 30, 1918, ami for various Slate funds for the fiscal 
years ended August 31, 1917, and August 31, 1918, a report of tlie director on 
the work of the station and the various sulistatlons, and a list of the station 
publications available for distribution. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Station (Mo. Bui. Ohio ^ta., 4 
(1019), No. 5, pp. 139-167, figs. 14). — ^This contains several articles abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue, together with the folloAving: IMethods of Feeding and 
Feeds for Chicks, by W. J. Buss; Apple Blotch. — Serious Fruit Disease in 
Ohio, by A. I>. Selby ; and Notes. 

Monthly bulletin of the Western Washington Substation (Washington 
Sta., We^. Wash. Sta. Mo. Bui, 7 (1919), Nos. 1, pp. 20, figs. 11; 2, pp. 21-36, 
figs. 4; S, pp. 37-52, figs. 3). — ^These numbers contain several articles abstracted 
elsewhere In this issue, and brief articles as follows : 

No. 1, — Proposed Plan for Buying and Distributing Breeding Sheep lor 
Western Washington Farm Flocks, by W. A. Linklater; Apple and Pear Scab, 
by A. Frank ; and Potato Planting, by J. L. Stahl. 

No. 2.— Establishing a Parra Flock, by W, A. Linklater; Late-Sown Crops, by 
E. B. Stookey ; Rose Diseases and Insect Pests and Their Control, by A. Frank ; 
and Grow More Squash, by J. L. Stahl. 

No. 3.— What Makes Prime Berrios? by J, Jm Stahl; Testing Cereal Varieties, 
by B. B. Stookey; and Insect I^ests of the Garden and Their Control, by A. 
Frank, 



NOTES 


Florida Station , — A tract of land at I^ake Aldred has been selected as a site 
for the new citrus substation. Funds for the erection of a bnildinif and the 
maintenance of tlie siil»station for the present biennium have been subscril)ed by 
citrus growers of Folk County, anti a sum of $10,000r»has been placed in the 
hands of the board of control 

Oooi)erative work with pineapple growers of St. Lucie County is bedng l>eguu 
with a view to studying the best means growi!\g idm^apples and controUlng 
certain plneaxjple diseases. 

Purdue XTniversity . — School and Socictp announces that a general increase 
in salary of 15 i^-r cent to all members of the Instruct ionul corps was autbor- 
isseti by the board of trustees at its June meeting. 

Iowa College. — I*hins are b(dng made to acquire a tract of 200 acres adjoin- 
ing the present property, using an appropriation of $70,000 for an animal hus- 
bandry farm made two years ago. 

Two new buildings arc to be erected. One of these is a poultry house to be 
used for class laboratory work pending the erection of a permanent poultry 
husbandry l)uildiiig, and tlien as an incubator and brooder house. A concrete 
manure shed is to he built for the station. This will enable it to carry on mure 
fertilizer experiments, especially with commercial fertilizers, the use of which 
is reiK)rtod to be increasing in the State. 

Kansas College. — A new course has been added known as agricultural re- 
lationships, and Is required of agricultural students in the second semester of 
the senior year. This course' deals with the relationships of the Indlvitluul to 
agricultural enterprises and is dt'signed t<> tllrect attention to the djities, oppor- 
tunities, and resp()nsil)ilitl('s of agricultural college graduates as citi^i^na of the 
agricultural community and as siH'ciallsts in various phases of agricultural 
activities. 

New York State Station. — Josei>h W. Wellington, assistant hortlcalturist, 
has acccptwl a i)ositlon with the U. S. I>ei)artiucnt of Agriculture in connection 
with its potato work, George H. Howe, assistant horticulturist, has been pro- 
moted to associate horticulturist. Recent appointments of assistants include 
Rossiter 1). Olmstead and Clarence R. Pliipps in entomology, Theodore E. 
Gatey in horticultun', Harold L. Weinstein in chemistry, and George J. Hucker 
in bacteriology. 

South Dakota College. — The agricultural hall and administration building, 
containing a museum and auditorium seating 1,200 persons, 20 class and lecture 
rooms, and 19 laboratories, Is ready for occupancy at a cost of $210,000. 

Vermont Dniversity. — ^The honorary degree of doctor of literature was con- 
ferred on T)r. li. II. Bailey at tlie recent Commencement. 

Washington Station. — ^J. L. St. John has l>een appointed assistant chemist, 
beginning September 16. 

West Virginia Dnivefsity. — B. A. Livesny, assistant county agent leader In 
Missouri, has been appointed professor of animal husbandry, beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

Prospective Scientific Meetings. — ^The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations will be 
held at Chicago, 111., November 12 to 14. 

The Association of Ofllcial Agricultural Chemists will hold its thlrty-slxUi 
annual convention at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D* 0., Ndvember 
17 to 19. 
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At this time, when the experiment stations are feeling keenly the 
pressure of unusual conditions, the necessity for rigid economy is 
impressed upon every administrative officer. The question is not now 
primarily one of growth and development, but of how to carry for- 
ward the work of the station on its present basis, and how to get 
done the things that need to be done and which the station has set 
itself to do. It has become a very real problem with most of the 
stations, often involving adjustment and even retrenchment. 

The exercise of economy in the conduct of such an enterprise calls 
for clear thinking and discrimination. There is a false as well as a 
true economy, and the decision betw’een the tw'o requires a clear inter- 
l)retation of the function of an experiment station and sound judg- 
ment in the policy of management. Economy does not relate pri- 
marily to the withholding of expenditure, although this is often 
compelled by i)resent necessity, but it applies quite as much to the 
method and purpose which underlie the station work, and especially 
to the best utilization of research ability in the presence of a depleted 
supply. In its broad {isi)ects judicious economy is the attempt to 
make the utmost of all the available resources of the station, human, 
physical, and financial, and direct these into the most effective 
channels. 

With practically no increase in regular appropriations in the past 
five years, reaching back to the time of prewar prices and conditions, 
it goes without saying that every possible leak needs to be guarded ; 
and this relates not only to expenditures but to lost motion and efforts 
which are unproductive from the standpoint of the station. Economy 
at such a time will dictate that the funds of the station and the 
facilities at its disposal be devoted to activities properly within its 
scope and which promise the most profitable returns. This means a 
discriminating judgment guided by a policy and a plan well within 
the scope and function of the station, designed to fit the exigency 
without a lowering of quality or standards. 

The determination of such a policy and adaptation to present con- 
ditions requires rigorous self-examination. There are some drains 
upon the stations which may be corrected, and there are some hin- 
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drances and obstacles which it ought to be possible to remove. There 
are also some economies which might be effected by a redirection of 
certain features that have grown up in times of less stringency or 
persisted from the early days. 

Since sound economy is a matter of good admmistrative judgment, 
adequate provision for administration is one of the prime essentials. 
During the i^eriod of the war there were unusual calls upon adminis- 
trative officers, and to some extent their attention was diverted from 
the affairs of tlic station. In not a few cases the stations have begun 
to shoAv the effects of this, and with the shortage of funds and of per- 
sons suited to do their work larger attention to their administrative 
details will be necessary to prevent their drifting or going backward. 

The station work is not of less special character or less entitled to 
administrative oversight than the extension work; and research as 
the most advanced and intensive phase of agricultural education 
needs a type of administrative supendsion which, with a keen under- 
standing of its function and methods, will studiously organize and 
stimulate its activities so as to best utilize the revsources at its com- 
mand. Such an administration is fundamental to the proper recog- 
nition of values and to adjustment to the straitened circumstances. 

In a general way the function of the experiment • station has be- 
come clearer and more sharply differentiated year by year. There 
are certain features, however, which have been adhered to and which 
at the present time may afford a means of more definitely conserving 
funds and effort. 

We no longer think of the management of large farms with inci- 
dental experimental features as being properly wdthin the scope of 
the experiment station. There has been much improvement in this 
respect since the time when the college farm was turned over to the 
station to operate, and experimental work is now generally conducted 
on a more restricted and intensive scale. There are still numerous 
cases, however, wdicre the station as such is responsible for the man- 
agement of the entire farm, or of special features such as the poultry 
department, dairy, orchard, gi'eenhouses, etc., and supplies the facili- 
ties for instruction as well as for experimentation. If in such cases 
the college contributes to their support there is no clear division 
and the responsibility rests with the station organization. Funds 
appropriated by the State for station purposes are emplo3^ed in the 
support of these features, and men of the station staff give consider- 
able of their time to their management. These workers are fre- 
quently judged in no small measure by the success of their manage- 
ment of these joint features in which the commercial element is 
prominent, and naturally they soon realize it and are guided by it. 
It tends to make the station work a secondary consideration. 
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There has been a tendency also to enlarge the station plant in 
various directions, to acquire considerable areas for the station in 
order to secure tracts suited to extensive field experiments and plan- 
tations, the remainder being carried by the station in general crops ; 
and donations of farms or lands to the college have been turned over 
to the station to adfiiinister and to develop for such use as might be 
made of them in experimentation. The responsibilities and over- 
liead expense are thus added to the station, and may result in a con- 
siderable diversion of funds and attention. Conditions may even 
prevent for the time being much real station work being done in 
connection with them. Indeed, there arc instances in which persons 
on the station staff arc doing no real experimental work, but are man- 
aging and developing tracts or herds or other features which may 
ultimately be used in pait for experimental purposes. The staff is 
therefore enlarged by this amount without corresponding return, and 
the station budget is enlarged to carry on these non-experimental 
featui*cs. The station seems to have more staff and more funds than 
are available for its real w^ork. 

It is easy to underestimate the effect of such added responsibilities 
and the influence they may have on the station. It will be charged 
by the public wdth these funds as well as with the success of the en- 
terprise, and it may not ahvays be clear that it is making adeciuate 
return in actual experimental work. A large enterprise conducted 
in the name of the station without a substantial amount of experi- 
mental work is likely not to make a very favorable imi)ression or to 
strengthen the station in appeals for funds. 

The extent to w hich these large operations are engaged in is indi- 
cated in a way by the sales of station farm products. These now 
amount to considerably over a million dollars a year. They are thus 
no longer incidental features but one of the main elements in the 
total revenues of the stations. To a large extent, how’o er, they rep- 
resent a turnover rather than an addition to revenue, sometimes a 
net financial loss. Even where they seem to be commercially profit- 
able a false impression is created if they exceed the actual needs of 
the station for experimentation. 

There is opportunity for economy of both effort and funds in* a 
revision of the project list so as to direct the work to live topics and 
confine the expense to substantial undertakings involving real in- 
quiry. Agricultural investigation is an effort to determine and relate 
phenomena in such a way as to make the art intelligible and practice 
more effective. Experiments which only half answer a question do 
not meet the needs. Superficial work which must bo gone over again 
multiplies the effort. 
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Much has been said about duplication in station work, a type of 
repetition which is not regarded as wholly profitable because it is a 
going-over of similar ground in a similar way, without adding any- 
thing new that is material in a broad sense, or contributing to the 
final solution. In some cases it may be largely a redemonstration. 
It is not constructive in the best sense, because ft does not recognize 
what has been done and build upon it. It is opposed to careful an- 
alysis of the questions and originality in attacking them. There is 
still considerable of such work in the aggregate, and it accounts for 
quite an item of expenditure. 

Satisfaction with the mere practical result applying to the imme- 
diate present, without attempt to analyze or weigh the factors which 
go to comprise it or may modify it, represents an attitude which is 
inadequate at the j^resent time. The same attitude of inquiry needs 
to be encouraged in the simpler forms of experiment as in more funda- 
mental investigation, although it may not lead as far. This attitude 
of inquiry, of searching for reasons as well as for facts, of guarding 
against inaccuracy, and of critical attention to the provision of con- 
ditions for sound conclusions, leads to a larger element of perma- 
nency in results and hence a more adequate return on the investment. 
It is important that the method and the procedure are adequate to 
the problem, and to insure this requires critical examination at the 
outset or at definite stages. Field and feeding experiments not infre- 
quently exhibit evidences of haste and insufficient consideration in 
planting. The adequacy of the plan to give a clear and definite 
answer has not been critically scrutinized in advance. Too many 
things have been assumed, with the result that there are too many 
variables which rise up later to cause confusion and uncertainty. 

Several stations have recently undertaken a critical examination 
of their projects to determine their importance and adequacy, and to 
ascertain where they are leading. It is an attempt to strengthen the 
piogi’am of investigation and experiment and at the same time to 
adapt ends to means. It provides for a certain measure of realign- 
ment with concentration upon the more important and i)romising 
lines, allowing the retrenchment to apply to the less significant ones. 

The human element is recognized as the largest controlling factor 
in agricultural research, far overshadowing all others, and yet in 
practice it seems not always to be given the weight it is entitled to. 
The staff is usually provided with physical equipment without stint, 
but in a multiplicity of duties and calls its energies are dissipated 
to an extent which is serious for the station work, and it is itself 
sometimes made the subject of economy. Economy which begins 
with the staff begins at the wrong end, and is dwarfing to the in- 
stitution. 
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The soundest economy re<iuires a frank acknowledgment of the 
high requirements and the high standards which ought to prevail in 
agricultural research, and of the attractions necessary to draw into 
and hold in it persons of marked ability and training. The efficiency 
of a station is the suqi of the efficiency of its staff, and one or two in- 
adequate members may materially lower the average. 

There are indications in some cases that the quality of agricultural 
investigation is being lowered by the employment of persons not 
properly adapted or prepared for it, and by the advancement to posi- 
tions near the top of those inadequately trained or experienced. The 
effects of such a course may not be wholly immediate or temporary" 
but may extend over a period of years. They are likely to do so 
unless the mistake is corrected. Unfortunately in some instances, 
due to scarcity no doubt, the standards formerly striven for are not 
being fully maintained, and these standards are not advancing with 
the development of the problems. 

The stations need strong, well-equipped men now more than ever. 
Conq^etition in securing and holding them has never been so keen as 
at present, and it now includes in larger extent than formerly various 
commercial and industrial concerns, which having become convinced 
of the nc^ed for scientific men seek the best. It is rarely that the 
stations can meet the offers from these agencies in terms of salary, 
but in some cases real economy will make larger attempt than has 
been made and will hold out attractions which have much weight 
vdth the man of research tendencies. And as tetween institutions of 
similar grade, the disadvantage of change and the present scale of 
salaries needs to be fully recognized. The flat salary scale of some in- 
stitutions in whi(‘h the station is included, with the difficulty in secur- 
ing advance out of order or in proportion to real merit, is a decided 
handicap. The fact that research calls for a preparation and special 
ability beyond that of most other branches of activity is not yet recog- 
nized in all institutions or reflected in the salary roll. Ability to 
assess the value of men in the work of a station is one of the at- 
tributes of a successful director. He realizes that it is better to dig 
deep than to spread thin, more real economy to retain an iiuxstigator 
of demonstrated ability at a somewdiat unusual salary than to risk a 
change with the present scarcity and wdth the inevitable lost motion 
which will result. 

The shifting of men from one station to another is an element of 
weakness in our research at present. It is an uneconomical j^roceduro 
resulting in loss to the progress of investigation through interruption 
and often abandonment of lines under way. One such move fre- 
quently results in a chain of changes affecting a considerable group 
of institutions. 

138958^—19 2 
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In a specific instance, the calling of a head of department at one 
institution to a new position in another created a vacancy which 
was filled by drawing a worker from still another State, who had 
hitherto been wholly engaged in the station upon a fundamental in- 
quiry for which special facilities had been developed. The project 
was in its eighth season, just beginning to give results, and probably 
represented an investment to the station in salary and material of 
approximately twenty-five thousand dollars. Being largely a field 
enterprise dealing with growing trees, it could not be moved and 
hence another expert must be looked for to continue it. Even with 
excellent records left behind, the human factor in such an investiga- 
tion, the interest attaching to a personal effort, and the interpretation 
of the results so as to realize their full meaning count for very much. 

There seems no sure remedy for this under present circumstances 
and no feasible means of avoiding the chain of lost motion which is 
usually set up. It is a result of the present competition and system 
of recruiting men. A certain amount of change, especially among 
the younger men, is to be expected and is desirable. It provides a 
stimulus and a means of growth. But greater consideration for the 
work would avoid some of the changes most serious in their effect, 
even at the expense of a departure from established procedure. A 
firm determination to withstand the taking away of key men would 
tend somewhat to discourage it. 

The decreased efficiency through interruption and the doing of a 
variety of things is another source of economic loss. It is quite as 
important that the energies of the station workers should be econ- 
omized and directed to productive channels as it is that the funds be 
spent in an economical and judicious way. It affords quite as large 
opportunity, although there may be even more difficulties involved in 
it. It may be far more fundamental in determining the product of 
a station. 

Station workers are rarely in complete control of their time. They 
liUivc other duties than their investigations — regulatory, teaching, 
correspondence, advisory, etc. These other duties seiwe as interrup- 
tions and as sucli may involve more than the actual time concerned. 
Many men need to be protected against themselves as well as against 
demands from without, to be stimulated to concentrate and to per- 
sist in their efforts, and to put the best that is in them into their work. 
The personal equation figures largely in this connection and hence 
requires sympathetic attention on the part of the director. Notable 
progress has been made in the proper division of time and effort 
where other duties are involved, and in grouping together the teach- 
ing periods or restricting this function to a particular season. Where 
this has not been accomplished it offers considerable opportunity for 
the economy of time and the proper direction of effort. Larger free- 
dom for uninterrupted time in the station is still much to be desired* 
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Economy of the supply of workers, and especially those of out- 
standing ability in research, suggests utilization of their talents to 
the utmost. Kesearch is not alone for the few if proper guidance 
can be supplied. Leadership is of great importance to make most 
highly effective the w^ork of the rank and file. The history of science 
shows to how large an extent discoveries and important deductions 
have rested upon long series of accurate observations requiring care 
and patience, but not necessarily great genius. “ The method of 
science is not a mysterious gift- of genius but a practical tool in the 
discovery of facts and their application to the problems of everyday 
life.” Much credit, therefore, belongs to the patient workers whose 
efforts help to make discoiery possible provided their work is so 
done tliat it can be knit together. 

In the drift toward specialization, scientific men have more and 
more segregated tliemselves into groups each of which confines itself 
to tlie study of a special and often narrow field. Specialization rep- 
resents a great advance. It recognizes the deeper insiglit, the neces- 
sity of inteiiNive study, and a differentiation of field and of skill. 
But specialization is opposed to generalization and may unfit men 
for it. 

While specialization has served to advance scientific Imowlcdge 
(here is a danger in its isolation of retarding the solution of com- 
plex probleuis like tliose in agriculture. These problems have often 
been worked upon from the standpoint of the individual specialist, 
without particular reference to what investigators in another branch 
are doing. From the standpoint of the individual a special idiase 
and not tlie broad problem may become the unit. It docs not neces- 
sarily require a specialist to see a problem, and he may not see it in 
its entirety. The anal^^sis of a question is an important stop toward 
its study, and such analysis often needs the combined insight of 
specialists in different fields. Hence the advantage of organization 
of research around problems in such a way as to unite this viewpoint 
and means of attack. 

Without administratiAc attention to the matter, however, correla- 
tion and joining of effort in accordance with a broad plan is usually 
not a prominent feature, and the necessary steps for rounding out the 
information and enabling the final solution must wait ui)on the dif- 
ferent groups to voluntarily sui)ply their parts. This tends tx) make 
results fragmentary and incomplete as relates to broad general (]ues- 
tions, and may also lead to faulty conclusions because the factors are 
not all taken into account. The determination of how one set of facts 
and phenomena are related to another, the grouping of observations 
and experiments so as to derive from them broad general facts or 
principles, is a more delicate task than the development of isolated 
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facts. It is like one division of agricultural science attempting to 
develop an agricultural program for the country in war time. A 
combination of experts is more likely to view the matter with proper 
perspective and arrive at trustworthy conclusions. This promises 
more for the speedy solution of complex questio^sis than the attempt to 
carry the methods of one science over into another, or the adoption 
of the findings of other branches of science while working in seclu- 
sion. a 

The combined action of investigators at different institutions who 
are engaged on common topics also offers opportunity for profitable 
joint effort. Competition and rivalry are less i^ronounced than 
formerly, and there is more disposition to meet upon a common 
ground if given encouragement. There is less reserve among those 
engaged in the more advanced lines of research in disclosing what 
they are doing, and regret if often expressed for the limited time at 
their disposal and the lack of help in following out suggestions which 
come to them. 

But the largest opportunity for cooperation is perhaps in the less 
exacting and intensive class of experimental w’ork, much of it local 
in character and dealing with conditions as they exist. This com- 
prises a vast amount of the station work. A simple form is illus- 
trated by variety testing, done quite independently by different sta- 
tions and with little attempt to determine the range of varieties or 
the factors which modify their local adaptation. There is a lack of 
attempt to fix certain basic facts relating to classes of varieties whicli 
will relieve each State fn)m going over much the same ground 
sooner or later, and often repeating this in different localities within 
its borders. It should not be difficult to determine the factors wiiich 
underlie the success of a variety, and this wrould be made easier if a 
range of environmental conditions w^re involved in the plan, as in 
the case of a cooperative undertaking. 

Field w^ork is one of the most expensive types of experimental 
work and accounts for the necessity for large tracts and overhead 
in maintenance. It is being carried on by stations in the same region 
to test similar or like points, and involves a great amount of repeti- 
tion and duplication of expense. But its results are largely local in 
character and wntain relatively little that is basic because unrelated ; 
and it usually does not go deep enough into the conditions repre- 
sented to disclose the reasons for the results and the factors which 
modify them locally. A proper organization of such activity would 
offer opportunity for real economy and for more rapid advancement. 

The need for more adequate funds for agricultural research is 
very generally recognized and relief is confidently expected sooner 
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or later. In the meantime the situation may be remedied somewhat 
by judicious management and a scrupulous conserving of all the 
stations’ resources. 

Economy in its sanest form will take the course of greater con- 
centration, a focusing of the stations’ revenues and energies on its 
specific work, a narrowing of its field to that of actual experiment 
and inejuiry. It will not mean a lowering of standards or a weak- 
ening of forces, though it may inpan a reduction in number's. It will 
not mean dividing time with other branches in order to maintain a 
larger staff. Dilution and dissipation are opposed to strength. 

Economy at the present time means retention of the key workers 
as far as possible, and the devotion of station forces more fully to 
disclosing and proving the facts of both science and practice, in an 
even more thorough and final way. This will mean a strengthening 
of the force that is employed and protection fi'oiii scattering their 
energies in ways that do not make for actual jn’ogress. 

If the situation is met in this manner it may prove a profitable 
experience, and better prepare for larger resources. 
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Colloid chemistry, J. Alexander (New York: Z>. Van Nostrand Co.^ 1919, pp. 
F4-50, pis. S, fig. i). — Brief chapters on fne most important f?eneral propei-ties 
of colloids are followed by a discussion of the practical applications of colloid 
chemical principles in many different fields. Among the topics included are 
agriculture, soap, milk, lee cream, confectionery, brewing, tanning, rubber, 
chemical analysis, pharmacy, foods and their preparation, and physiology and 
pathology. 

Catalytic hydrogenation and reduction, E. B. Maxted (London: J. d A. 
Churchill, 1919, pp. VIII -{-10 figs. 12). — ^The subject matter in this volume is 
presented under tlie following heads: Introductory, the preparation of catalysts, 
the methods of catalytic hydrogenation, the hydrogenation of unsaturated 
chains, the hydrogenation of unsaturated rings, miscellanoous reductions, de- 
hydrogenation, and the technical hydrogenation of unsatiirated oils. 

Changes in oils upon storage, H. A. Gardner (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chcm.y 
11 (1919), No. 8, pp. 759-761). — Tables are given showing the analytical con- 
stants of ccaiimercial samples of vegetable and fish oils after difftTcnt periods 
of storage of from two to eight years in indirect light and at ordinary room 
temperature. 

The aging of nearly every oil caused a drop In the lodin number and a rise 
in the specific gravity, saponification number, and acid number. Ohanges in 
acid number were particularly marked in fish oils. Samples of American tung 
oil showed only moderate changes in the acid number but decided changes in 
the saponification number. Only slight changes took place in samples of corn, 
cottonseed, lumbang, sunflower, and hempseed oils which were i)erfectly clear 
and free from moi.sture at the time of storage. Sterilized oils were found to 
undergo less change than unsterilized samples. Oil stored in tin was found to 
undergo more change in storage than corresponding oil stored In glass. 

The author concludes that “ the changes that take place in oil upon standing 
are due very largely to autohydrolysis caused by the presence of either moisture 
or, in some instances, fal-splitting enzyms. Whenever oil is heated to a tem- 
perature of 105® C. for a sufficient period of time to remove the moisture, and 
then filtered, a moisture-free, clear, and sterile oil will result. Such oil will 
apparently keep for a long period of time without showing any marked 
changes.*' 

The rotatory powers of the amids of active a-hydroxy acids, O. S. Hudson 
(Jour. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 40 (1918), No. 5, pp. 81S-^J7). 

The rotatory powers of the amids of several a-hydroxy acids of the sugar 
group, 0. S. Hudson and S. Komatsu (Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oo., (1919), No. 

7, pp. 1141-1147). 

The amid of a-5-mannoheptonlc acid, 0 S. Hudson and K. P. Monroe (Jour. 
Amer. Chem. 8oc., 41 (1919), No. 7, pp. II 40 , II 4 I). 

The constitution of capsaicin, the pungent principle of Capsicum, E. K, 
Nelson (Jour. Amer. Chem. Boo., 41 (1919), No. 7, pp. 1115-1121). 

[Urease], M. Jacoby (Biochem. Ztschr., 74 (1916), No. 1-2, pp. 9S-122; ahs. in 
Chem. Ahs., 10 (1916), No. IS, pp, 1754 j 1755). — ^This is a series of articles deal- 
310 
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iDg with urease as follows: Adsorption of Urease and Its Activity (pp. 93-96) ; 
Enzyin Immunity (pp. 97-104) ; The Auxoaetion of Amino Acids upon Urease 
(pp. 105, 106) ; The Action of Antiseptic Substances upon Urease (pp. 107, 
108) ; Urea De(*ompo8ltlon by Bacteria (pp. 109-115) ; Action of Serum upon 
the Bacterial Urea Decomposition ; and The Problem of Increase of Virulence 
of Bacteria in the Anlt^al Body (pp. 116-122). 

The substitution of methyl alcohol and denatured alcohol for ethyl alcohol, 
J. Pbeschkr iZUelir, Vntersuch. Naht\ u. OenussmtL, 36 {1V18), No. pp. 

286, 287). 

I. Attempts to substitute 7nethyl*for ethyl alcohol iu Ihc Gottlich-Roese 
method for determininy fat (pp. 286, 287). — Methyl alcohol proved unreliable 
in the Gottlieb-Uoese test on account of the lack of a clear line of separation 
between the ether and water layers of the mixture. 

II, The use of dcmitured aU^ohol in judging the freshness of milk (p. 287). — 
Alcohol denatured by the addition of pyridine bases is considered reliable for 
this test on account of the very small amount of bases rt‘(iuired f(»r denatura- 
tion. Alcohol denature<i by acid Is, however, ffonsidered unsuitable unless it 
is distilled over potassium hydroxid and the llrst part of the distillate dis- 
carded. 

A simple weighing burette, D. W. MacArdlk (Jour. Indus, mid Engin. Cheni., 
11 (1919), No. 7, p. 670, fig. 1). — ^The burette consists of an ordinary 100 cc. 
Erlenmeyer flask fitted with a two-hole stopfw'r. In one of the openings is 
placed a glass stopcock taken from a broken burette and in the otlier a bent 
glass tube drawn at the outer end to a capillary. Both stopcock and tube end 
just below the cork and above the level of the standard solution in the Oask. 
To use the burette the cock is closed, the flask turned so that the capillary Is 
over the titrating vessel, and the solution forced into the capillary by the 
warmth of the hand. On opening the cock tlie liiiuid will then flow freely. 
When near the end-point the cock may be closed and the solution forced out in 
drops by the heat of the hand. 

The ac*curacy of the burette is said to be limited only by the sensitiveness 
of the end-point. 

A laboratory drying apparatus, S. Feankel {Biocheni. Ztschr., 74 (1916), 
No. 3-4, pp. 170-175, figs. 3), — The apparatus, which is constructed on the 
principles of the commercial apparatus, consists of a kettle heated with gas, 
a condenser, and a drying cupboard which can be heated with hot water or 
steam through a seri(*s of pipes supporting the drying tray. The vacuum is 
obtained by means of an electric pump. 

A new condenser, S. Fbankel {BiochenK Ztschr., 74 {1916), No, 3-4t PP> 

166, fig. 1). — The condenser described is a modified Liebig type having seven 
small inner tubes in place of the single one of the usual condenser. 

A new form of distilling bulb, ,T. S. McHabuue {Jour. Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., 11 {1919), No. 7, pp. 670, 671, figs. 2). — The principtil feature of the new 
form of distilling bulb devised by the author at the Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tion is that the part within the bulb of the tube connected with the distilling 
flask is T-shar>ed. The arms of the T tend to diminish the possibility of any 
of the alkaline contents of the distilling flask being forced into the condensing 
tube. Steam flowing out of the two arras keeps the bulb at a more uniform 
temperature and hastens distillation. The arms of the T sloi)e downward, and 
the openings at the end are large enough to prevent water from l>elng held in 
them by back pressure. Two small holes blown in the stem of the T within 
the bulb allow condensed water to return to the flask as soon as formed. 

The bulb is illustrated by a diagram. 
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An instrument for the determination of small quantities of carbon monoxid 
in hydrogren, E. K. Hideal and H. S* Taylob {Analyst, H (1919), No. 616, pp. 
89-94, figs, 2 ). — ^An instrument Is described and illustrated which has been 
adapted for the continuous analysis of hydrogen supplies and for automatic 
registration of the carbon monoxid content. The principle employed is that 
of preferential catalytic combustion of the carbon monoxid with a small amount 
of addetl oxygen, the carbon dloxid formed being suitably absorbed and esti- 
mated. The preferential combustion of the carbon monoxid was found to 
occur in the presence of metallic oxids and to be increased by using a mixture 
of several oxids. A mixture of iron and Chromium oxids with small quantities 
of cerium and thorium oxids proved very satisfactory. 

By means of this instrument it has been found imssible to determine and 
record very quickly minute traces of carl)on monoxid in liydrogen and also 
to differentiate rapidly between various catalytic agents. 

Analytical method for determining efficiency of ammonia oxidation, D. P. 
Gauxabd {Jour, Indus, and Kngifi. Chcm., 11 {1019 ), No. 8, pp, 7Ji/5-747, fig, 1 ), — 
The efficiency of ammonia oxidation is determined by a comparison of the 
I)ercentages by weight of combined nitrogen in the entrance and exit gases 
of the converter. In the “ bulb ** method of analysis here described a sample 
of the gases to be analyzed Is drawn into a previously weighed evacuated 
bulb, and a second weighing is made to obtain the weiglit of the sample. 
In the case of the entrance gases, Uie combined nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia is determined by absorption in water and subsequent titration 
with N/10 sulphuric add. In the case of the exit sample, after the intro- 
duction of water, oxygen is drawn in and the bulb shaken for several minutes, 
after which the liquid and washings are transferred to a beaker and titrated 
with N/10 sodium hydroxid. 

The detailed procedure is described in full and suggestions are given for 
variations in procedure. The average precision of a single efficiency determi- 
nation in duplicate Is thought to be within ± 0.75 per cent. The chief merit 
of the method is its simplicity, botli in the analytical work and in the 
calculations. 

Adaptation of the Mohr volumetric method to general determinations of 
chlorin, L. Yodeb {Jour, Indus, and Engin. Vhem., 11 {1919), No. 8, p. 766 ). — The 
author at the Iowa Experiment Station has developed a modiftcatlon of the 
Mohr method of determining chlorlds which has proved applicable to rapid 
determinations of chlqyin in various materials, particularly in organic products 
containing small amounts of the element. The procedure adopted is as follows; 

“To the sample is added 5 co. of a 80 per cent solution of calcium acetate 
with sufficient distilled water to thoroughly saturate the material. The mix- 
ture is evaporated to dryness at 120° C. and ignited at a temperature not 
over 450°. The cooled residue is thoroughly moistened with a few cubic centi- 
meters of a 10 per cent solution of ferric acetate, and again evaix)rated 
to dryness and ignited below 450°. The residue is triturated with hot water, 
filtered, and washed until free from chlorids. The filtrate is evaporated to 
dryness or nearly to dryness and taken up with just sufficient hot water 
to Insure complete solution of the chlorids when cooled. After the addition 
of 2 or 8 drops of potassium chromate, the solution is titrated with 0.05 N 
silver nitrate.” 

Tables are given of the results obtained in the determination of chlorin by 
this method and by the gravimetric method in different samples of cow feces, 
mixed grains, and alfalfa hay. The results were in all cases well within 
the limits of experimental error. 
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The choice of indicators for the acidimetric determination of boric acid^ 

J, Pbkschee {Ztschr, Untersuch, Nahr. u. Genussmtl, 36 {1918) ^ No. 11-12, pp. 
283-286) .—Sources of error in the use of various Indicators in the acidimetric 
determination of boric acid are discussed, and phenolphthalein is recommended 
as giving the most accurate results. 

The alkalimetric determination of small amounts of magnesium, P. L. Hin- 
BAED (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 11 {1919), No. 8, pp. 753, 754). — (Jertain 
modifications in the IJruckmiller process for determining^ magnesium by titra- 
tion of ammonium magnesium phosT>hate (K S. 11., j). 412) have been 

Introduced by the author in an application of tlie method to tlio determina- 
tion of magnesium in soil extracts. The principal changes consist in the 
use of the Gooch crucible for filtration, of neutralized alcoliol followed by a 
water solution of ainmonlum magnesium phosphate for washing, and of methyl 
red instead of methyl orange as an Indicator. The method as modified is 
said to be exact for the estimation of quantities of magnesium of 5 mg. 
or less down to 0.1 mg. 

Standards of purity for food products ( If. 8?. Dept. Apr., Off. Sec. Circ. 136 
{1919), pp, 22). — This circular contains the definitions and standards for food 
products published in the form of Pood Inspection Decisions since (fircular 19 
(E. S. It., 18, 1 ). 459), whi<*h it .supersedes, and those originally published in 
that circular which have not been superseded by sucli decisions. 

Analyses of flours for the determination of the percentage extraction, O. 
Prandi and F. Perracini Sper. Agr. Hal., 50 {1917), No. OS, pp. 391-393; 

abs. in Chem. Abs., IS {1919), No. 12, p. 1349). — To determine the i)ercentage of 
extraction of a flour tlie authors state that, in addition to the microscopic and 
organoleptic examination, the test should include determinations of nitro- 
gen, ether extract, cellulose, and ash. The formation of furfural from flour by 
heating with hydrochloric acid and its subsequent determination as phloro- 
glucld are recommended as furnishing additional evidence in doubtful cases. 
The results obtained by the authors with this determination, using the Tollens- 
Krtiger method on 400 cc, of the distillate and calculating to the dry basis, are 
as follows: Fhuir of 80 per cent extraction, minimum 3.1 pt'r cent, maximum 
3.31, average 3.25 ; 85 per cent extraction, minimum 3.81, maximum 4.61, aver- 
age 4.00 ; and 90 per cent extraction, minimum 6.7, maximum 7.18, average 6.95 
per cent. 

The milling grade of rye flour, J. Gertjm {Ztschr. tJntersuch. Nahr. u. 
Oenussmtl., 31 {1916), No. 6, pp. 276-180). — The author considers the determi- 
nation of total nonstarches to be the best method for judging the milling grade 
of rye flour. Starches are determined by the method of Lehmann and Scho- 
walter (E. S. It., 28, p. 807), 80 minutes heating with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxid being sufllclent. The nonstarches are estimated by difference. The 
resulll are reported of the application of this method to the examination of 
several samples of rye flour. 

The marc content of sugar beets and its determination, H. Claassen 
{Ztschr. Ver. Deut. Zuckerindus., 1916, No. 723, II, pp. 359-370; abs. in Chem. 
Abs., 11 {1917), No. 9, p. ISSO), — A method of determining the marc content of 
sugar beets which is said to give very concordant results is described as follows : 

Twenty-five gm. of the shredded beet pulp is placed in n beaker having a 
mark aj 400 cc. The beaker is filled to the mark with boiling water and the 
mixture digested for 2 minutes. The solution is poured off as completely as 
possible and the process repeated three times. The marc is then transferred to 
a weighed filter or Gooch crucible, washed with a little alcohol, dried for from 
6 to 8 hours at 105 to 110® O., and weighed. To determine the solubility of the 
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marc on long-continued extraction, the dried and weighed residue should be 
subjected to further extraction with six different portions of boiling water. 

The critical temperature of solution applied to the analysis of fats, F. 
Olivabi iStaz. Sper. Agr. ItaL, 50 (1917)^ No. pp. 505-^81, flg$. 2; abs. in 
Chem. Abs.t 13 (1919), No. 12, pp. 1347, 1348, flgs^ 2). — ^The author states that 
the concentration of the fat in any solution may be cpnsidered as if the fat 
were a single substance and the system studied as if it consisted of two com- 
ponents, fat and solvent The conditions of equilibrium in two simple cases, 
an anilin-tallow system and an acetic acid-tallow system, are illustrated by 
curves from which the percentage of talloV in the mixture can be determined. 
The measurements involved can be carrie<l out by fixing either the temperature 
or the concentration of the fat The last method has had a partial application 
In the measurement of the solubility of oil. 

Tentative standard methods for the sampling and analysis of commercial 
soaps and soap products, A. Campbell (Jour. Indus, and Kngin. Cheni., 11 
(1919), No. 8, pp. 785-788). — Tliese tentative methods are presented by the 
committee of tlie American Chemical Society on the methods of analysis and 
si>ecitic*ations of commercial soaps and soap products. For some determina- 
tions alternative methods are reported for suggestions and criticism prepara- 
toiy to adopting standard methods. 

Some notes on paint analysis, O. J. Houon (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 
11 (1919), No. 8, pp. 767, 768). — ^Methods devised by the author at the Bureau 
of Soils, IT. S. Department of Agriculture, to meet particular cases in testing 
paint supplies are outlined. These include the determination of cuprous cop- 
per in copper paints, a rapid method for lime in white lead, the detection of 
chromium in mixed pigments, and an improved method for chromium in clinmie 
yellow. A convenient method for the preparation of a starch indicator which 
will keep indefinitely is also described, in which a dilute solution of salicylic 
acid is employed as a solvent 

Acid test on enamel ware, W. D. Coltjns (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 11 
(1919), No. 8, pp. 757-75P). — Acid tests were made at the Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on 51 samples of white, gray, and blue enamel 
ware from 26 different American manufacturers. 

The test most used was made by boiling 500 cc. of 4 per cent acetic acid in 
the vessel for 80 minutes. About half of the samples of white and gray ware 
suffered no loss of glaze on such treatment, while nearly all the blue ware was 
badly affected by 2 per cent acid. From 34 of the samples antimony was dis- 
solved In amounts of from 0.5 to 2 mg. Lead was found in ware from only one 
manufacturer. 

The desaccharification of beet molasses with lime by extraction of the 
sugar juice, Daude (Ztschr. Ver. Deut. Zuckerindus., 1916, No. 72S, II, pp. 370^ 
397, figs. 6; abs. in Chem. Abs., 11 (1917), No. 9, p. 1330). — ^A review of patent 
literature. 

Date pasteurizing and ripening apparatus, A. E. Vinson and 0. N. Gatlin 
(Arizona Sta, Rpt. 1917, pp. 479, 430). — ^For several years the entire output of 
the Tempe Date Orchard has been pasteurized with a small pasteurizer heated 
by a gasoline brooder heater. A new pasteurizer of wood, recently constructed, 
is described in detail, together with an improved carbon dioxld ripener of 
greater capacity than formerly used. 

Reaction products of alkali-sawdust fusion; acetic, formic, and oxalic adds 
and methyl alcohol, S. A. Mahood and D. E. Cable (Jour. Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., 11 (1919), No. 7, pp. An investigation is reported from the 

Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agriculture, of the amount 
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of acetic, oxalic, and formic acids aini nu»thyl alcohol obtainable from tlu' saw- 
dust of various species of wood by fusion with alkali. The data obtained are 
summarized as follows: 

•* From 17 to 20 per cent of acetic acid can be obtained from hardwood saw- 
dust by fusion with sodium hydroxid. A simultaneous production of oxalic acid 
amounting to approxln^tely 50 per cent of the dry weight of the wood is ob- 
tained. If the reaction is carried out in a clos(‘d vessel, a simultaneous pro- 
duction of methyl alcohol results amounting to 2.4 per cent ; but as the tem- 
perature is Increased beyond 200° the yield of oxalic acid is considerably re- 
duced. At lower temperatures botlf formic and acetic acids are produced, 
amounting to approximately 15 per cent each. It has be<.*n found possible to 
recover as much as 91 per cent of the alkali used.” 

METEOEOLOGY. 

The importance of climatology to tropical agriculture, F. T. McI^ean {Phil- 
ippwe. Agi\ 7 (1019), No, 7, pp, 191-194) • — ^The subject is discussed particularly 
fr<»m the standixdnt of conditions prevailing in the Phllipi)ine Islands. It is 
slated that “the gi’eat variety of climatic conditions to ln‘ fouinl in the moun- 
tains and lowlands of the Philippines makes a study of climatology especially 
ja'otitable for Philippine students of agriculture.” 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, J. K. Ostkander, A. L. Chanuler, and G. A. Smith {Maasachusetta 
i^ta. Met, Buis, 365-366 {1919), pp, 4 each), — Summaries of observations at Am- 
herst, Mass,, on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, 
cloudiness, and casual phenomena during May and June, 19.19, are presented. 
The data an‘ brietly discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

Meteorology report for 1917, P. E. Hepner {Wyoming Sta, Hpt, 1918, pp, 
90^-9 ^). — ISionthly summaries arc given of observations at Laramie, Wyo., during 
1917 on temperature, pressure, iirecipitation, humidity, sunshine, and wind 
movement. The highest temperature was 88° F., July 22; the lowest, —24°, 
January 22. The total precipitation was 9.71 in. The highest relative humidity 
was 1(K) per cent; the lowest, 16 per cent, June 28. The greati'st velocity of 
wind was 740 miles per day, IVlay 8. Tlu» first killing frost was September 15. 

Measurements of precipitation under trees, F. Linke {Met. Ztsvhr, 
wick), 33 {1916), No, 3, pp, HO, 141)- — It is stated that observations at the 
Taunus Observatory, near Frankfort, at an elevation of about 890 meters 
(2,624 ft.) above sea level and with a mean annual precipitation of about 1,000 
mm. (89.4 in.), show 66 per cent more prcH.*ipitation annually umler trees than 
in the open. The excess occurred during dewy and foggy days. Without fog 
and dew the precipitation was less under trees than in the open. 

Fourth report of the Committee for the Investigation of Atmospheric Pol- 
lution, 1917—18 {Lancet [London)^ 1919, I, No, 24i pp, XXI 11, figs, 6; 

No, 24, p, 1035). — In continuation of previous reports, data obtained at 24 sta- 
tions in England and Scotland are summarized and discussed. 

The data indicate some improvement in the state of the atmosphere during 
the winter mouths, but that pollution during the summer months is on the in- 
crease as compared with previous years. The deposit of sulphates was greatest 
during the winter months. The deposit of ammonia was practically the same 
in summer as In winter. “ Sulphates, chlorin, and ammonia vary more or less 
together, and this is to be exjiected, as they all form part of the soluble deposit, 
which is to a great extent governed by the rainfall. None of the other deposits 
appear to show any special relation to each other.” 
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SOILS— FEETmZEES. 

Are soils mapped under a given type name by the Bureau of Soils method 
closely similar to one another? R. L. Pendleton iUniv, CaL Fuhs, Agr, S 
{1919), No, 12, pp, 369-498, pis, 32, figs. 37 ). — This study conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Culiforultt is an attempt to see whether certain soil types, inappe<l as 
the same from different areas of California and judp^ed to l)e the same by the 
criteria used by the Bureau of Soils of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
are the same or similar when examined from the luimratory standpoint. Twenty- 
four presumably typical samples of foui* soil types from widely distributed 
localities in the State were submitted to physical, chemical, and bacteriological 
analyses and to pot culture tests to determine their ability to produce dilTerent 
cropa 

With reference to physical relations between the soils, it was found that the 
rnechanical analysis by the Ililgard elutriator showed that the soils of a given 
type were in some cases quite divergent from each otlu^r in their content of 
certain of the sizes of particles. The mechanical analysis by the Bureau of 
Soils method showed that 6 of the 24 soils were not true to their type names, 
and that of those soils within the type there was considerable variation. The 
moisture equivalents for the several types showed distinct enough values to 
substantiate the field separation. The hygroscopic coetlicients varied widely 
within each typo, and the types were not shown to be distinctly different by this 
criterion. 

With reference to chemical relations it w’as found that the total nitrogen 
averages varied markedly from type to type, with the Aitamont clay loam con- 
taining three times that in the San Joaquin sandy loam. The average humus 
content of the San Joaquin samples was about half that of the other types. The 
variations in humus content between the types were small, considering the 
diverse nature of the types and the large range in the amount of humus wdtliln 
the type. The loss on ignition showed considerable variation within the type 
and no significant distinction between the four types. The average total calcium 
content of the types was distinct, though the wldi* range wit^hin each type 
minimized the significance of the variation in the averages. Witli regard to 
magnesium, the types were neither distinct nor were the soils within the type 
closely similar. The average phosphorus conteut of the types was distinct, 
though the ranges within the several types frequently overlapped. The total 
potassium results did not show the tyi)es to be distinct nor the soils wdthin a 
type closely similar. 

With reference to bacteriological relations, it w^ns found that the ammonify- 
ing power showed rather larger variations from tyi>e to type than between the 
samples of a type. The nitrogen fixation data did not show characteristic dif- 
ferences for the several types, 

"Regarding nitrification as a whole there may be a greater divergence be- 
tween the samples of a type than between types. The relative nitrification of 
the soirs own nitrogen varies with the type, as does the relative nitrification 
of the several nitrogenous materials added.” 

Pot cultures in the greenhouse showed that "different representatives of a 
given type are not the same in their ability to produce crops. The arrange- 
ment of the samples of a given type according to tholr fertility may or may not 
vary with the special crops used as the Indicators. The types are distinct with 
respect to their fertility, considering their average production. Therefore it Is 
concluded that with regard to the 24 soils of four types examined, all soils 
mapped under a given name by the Bureau of Soils method may or may not 
be closely i^milar, depending upon the criteria used. The greater number of 
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the criteria show the soils of a typo to be not closely similar, and the types 
to be but little differentiated from each other.” 

In addition, there are given an historical sketch of the development of soil 
classification and mapping and a discussion of certain of the methods employed 
by the Bureau of Soils. It Is pointed out that despite its defects the work of 
the Bureau of Soils is value, and is practically the only type of soil classifica- 
tion and mapping possible under the conditions imposed. 

Field operations of the Bureau of Soils, 1914 (sixteenth report), M. Whit- 
ney ET AL. (t/. /?. Dept, Agr,, Field Opcr, Bur, Soils, J91/,, pp. 28,70, pis, 8.9, figs, 
75, maps 67), — Supplementing similar vrork previously noted (E. S. 11., 36, p. 
210), this comprises a general review of the field work conducted by the Bureau 
of Soils during 1014, together with detailed reports on 78 surveys which have 
already been noted from time to time. 

During the year 37,018 square miles or 24,075,020 acres were surveyed and 
mapped in detail, making the total ar<»a sur\^cyed and mapiied up to January 1, 
3915, 353,412 square miles or 226,183,680 acres, lleconnoissance surveys cover- 
ing an area of 40,120 square miles or 25,676,800 a(*res were also made. 

Soil survey of Howard County, Ark., M. W. Beck, M. Y. Lonqacee, F. A. 
Hayes, and W. T. Oauteu, .ra. (T. K. Dept, Agr,, Adv. Sheets Field Opcr. Bur, 
Soils, J917, pp. Ji8, pis, S, fig. i, map 1), — This survey deals with the soils of an 
area of 385,280 acres situated in the southwestern i>art of the Slate and l>ing 
ill the southern part of the Appalachian IMountain and Plateau Province and 
in the northern part of tlie Gulf Coastal I*lain Province. The topography of 
the iiortliern section of the region is hilly to mountainous and of the southern 
part level to gently rolling. Kalural drainage is generally well established. 

The soils of the county Include residual ui)land soils derived from sandstone 
and sliale, scMUinentary upland soils, terrace or old alluvial soils, and first-bottom 
or recent alluvial soils. In addition to rough stony land and chalk, 33 soil 
types of 21 seri(‘s liave been mapped. Ilanceville stony tine sandy loam and 
Ilanceville ilne sandy loam, occuping 21.8 and 11.5 per cent of the total area, 
respe<*tively, comi)ri,se the iirevalliug types. 

Analyses of soils of DeKalb County, W. A. Worsham, .tr., L>. D. Long, L. M. 
Cartp:r, IM. ^ y . Lowry, and W. O. Com.tns {Oa. Stale Col. Agr. Bui, J63 {1919), 
pp. 29, pi. 1, figs. 5). — This hull(4in reports and diseusses chemical analyses of 
samples of each of the 31 soil tyi)es found In an urea of 174,080 acres in north 
central Georgia. 

The disc'ussion of analyses indicates lluit the upland soils of the county are 
fairly well supi)lied witli potash, with the exception of the Iredell tyiK^s, The 
bottom soils and at least two of Ibe upland types are considered to be abun- 
dantly supplied with potash. The nitrogcui and phosphoric acid contents are 
low in all the upland types. Nitrogen and organic matter are considered to be 
the limiting fertility faet(»rs of tlie soils of the county, followed by phosi)lioric 
acid, and liming and d(»ei> tillage of the soils arc considered advisable. 

A considerable variation in the composition of the different soli types of the 
county is shown. 

Analyses of soils of Dougherty County, W. A. Worsham, jb., D. D. Long, 
L. M. Carter, and M. AV. I-«owry {Ga, State Col, Agr. Bui, 126 {1917), pp, -^7, pi, 
1, figs, 4)* — ^I'his bulletin reports and discusses chemical analyses of samples of 
soil from each of the 24 soil types of an area of 219,520 acres in soutliwestern 
Georgia. 

The analyses Indicate that phosphoric acid is the limiting factor in the fer- 
tility of these soils, and that the nitrogen and potash contents are generally 
low. It Is also concluded that these soils are in need of lime and deep tillage. 
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Analyses of soils of Jackson County, W. A. Worsham, jr., D. D. Long, L. M. 
Carter, M, W. Lowry, and W. O. Collins (Oa. tState Col, Agr, Bui, m (iPiS), 
pp. 24 , pi, i, figa, 2 ), — This bulletin reports and discusses analyses of soil 
samples from each of the 9 soil types from an area of 221,440 acres in north- 
eastern Georgia. 

The discussion of analyses indicates that nitrogen ^s the limiting fertility 
factor in tliese soils and that they are relatively deficient iii phosphoric acid. 
They are well supplied with potash but are in need of lime and deep tillage. 

Analyses of soils of Polk County, W. A, Worsham, jb., D. D. Long, L. M. 
Carter, M. W. Lowry, and W. O. Collins* (Oa. ,^tate Col Agr, Bui 127 (1917), 
pp, 54 , pi ly figs, 6 ), — This bulletin deals with the chemical composition of botli 
the soil and subsoil of the various soil types of an area of 200,320 acres in 
northw€»stern Georgia. Thirty-one soil types and three phases are discussed, 
of wdiich the Clarkville gravelly loam covers 33 j^er cent, the Decatur clay 
loam 14 per cent, and the Talladega slate loam 10.1 per cent of the county. 

It is concluded that nitrogen and phosphoric acid are the limiting factors in 
the fertility of Polk County soils. The i><)tash content is relatively high. Prac- 
tically all of the soils are acid and in need of lime. ' 

The soils of Anne Arundel County, J. O. Britton and C. 11. Zapponk, jb. 
(In Md, Qeol {Purvey — Anne Arundel County, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1917, pp. lSS-‘174i pi i). — This report deals with the soils of an area of about 
275,840 acres lying wholly within the Coastal Plain region of Maryland. 

In general there is a fairly definite relationship between tlie soils and topog- 
raphy. Eighteen soil types of five series are recognized, of which the Sassa- 
fras series cover about 55 i>er cent of the area. The Sassafras fine sandy 
loam, sand, ami silt loam cover, respi^ctively, 15.5, 14,C, and 11.2 per cent of 
tlie area. It is stated that the soils of the Sassafras series are tlie most pro- 
ductive of the area. Practically all the soils are said to be deficient in organic 
matter. 

Soil survey of Barbour and Upshur Counties, W. J. Latimer (U, Dept, 
Agr,, Adv, Sheets Field Oyer, Bur, Soils, 1917, pp. 51, fig. 1, map 1 ). — This sur 
vey deals with the soils of nn area of 447,300 acres situated in the north central 
part of the State and lying within the greatly dissected portion of the Appal- 
achian Plateau. The topography in general is steep and l)roken although 
modified somewhat over the northwestern part of the region, l^levations range 
from 1,000 to 3,250 ft, above sea level. Natural drainage is generally well 
established. 

The upland soils of the area have been derived from the weathering in place 
of alternate strata of sandstone, gray and red shale, and thin beds of lime- 
stone of the Carboniferous era, while alluvial soils also occur along the 
streams. In addition to rough stony land, 15 soil types of 9 series are mapped. 
Dekalb stony loam and I>ekalb silty clay loam, occupying 37.2 and 29.4 per 
cent of the total area, respectively, predominate. 

Arable lands (Rpt. Min. Agr. Pror. Quebec, 1917, pp. 90-100 ). — Analyses of 
14 samples of soils from the island of Orleans, I*rovince of Quebec, are pre- 
sented and discussed. Twelve of the soils were acid. The two soils not acid 
were black mucks containing a large proportion of organic matter and a good 
proportion of lime. All the soils were deficient in potash, which is apparently 
their chief defect. They were all relatively well provided with nitrogen. 

Analyses of all samples of clay soils from Abltlbl, Province of Quebec, are 
also reported. All of these except one show^ed pronimnced acidity. 

Fertility survey of the Egyptian Delta, B. P. E. Keeling (Trans. 3. Intemat. 
Cong, Trop, Agr, 1914^ 'ool, 2, pp, 363-369 ), — ^The results of a soil survey of the 
central and western Delta showed that the fertility survey is a close approx- 
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Imatlon of the salt survey by eye estimation. The mean salt content of what 
is conshlered good land was about 0.3 per cent, of medium land 0.5 per cent, and 
of poor land about 0.8 per cent. Barren land contained any amount of salt up 
to 25 per cent. Considerable quantities of both sodium carbonate and bicar- 
bonate were found in the soils of the more northerly part of the Delta. The 
close dependence of so]l fertility upon altitude above sea level is also noted. 

Malayan rubber and coconut soils, M. Babbowclikf {Tram, S. Inteniat, Cong, 
Trop, Agr, 19 vol. 2, pp, J^lO-421 ), — ^The Malayan rubber soils are classed 
as undulating land, flat land, and flat peaty coast land, the first and last being 
the most productive. Mechanical and chemical analyses of K) repn*sentative 
sampl€»s of rubber srflls showed the undulating soils to be of a light sandy 
natui*e with i)erfoct natural drainage, the flat soils to be of (lose and iinper- 
mealile texture, and the flat peaty soils light and iiorous owing to their con- 
tent of organic matter. 

The nitrogen and lime contents of these soils, while relatively low, seemed 
suflicient for the growing of rubber. No relation was establishcMl between 
potash cout(‘nt and fertility. With the exception «>f the pe.Miy soils, the soils 
were markedly deticient in i)hosi)hate.s, this being apparently the limiting 
factor. 

The c(»conut .soils are mostly peaty soils containing much clay and organic 
matter. “ They are well supplied with nitrogen and with potash and phos- 
phate, both in the total and ‘available* forms. Observations go to show that 
if badly drained they are infertile; but that for coconuts the drainage need 
be less deep and thorough than for rubber.** 

The effect of organic matter on soil reaction, H. E. Stephen son {Soil Sri,, 
a {I!)fiS), No, 6’, pp. — Studies conducted at tin* Iowa Expcrinnait Sta- 

tion on the effect of albumin, casein, blood, starch, dextrose, alfalfa, and am- 
monium sulphate on the reaction of a silt loam soil fairl.^ rich in organic matter 
and a sandy loam soil low in organic matter arc rei)orted. The treatments with 
organic matter were made at the rate of 10 tons per acre. Alfalfa was applied 
to the silt loam soil at the rate of 20 tons per acre, and ammonium sulphate was 
applied in all cases at the rate of 1 ton per acre. 

It was found that none of the organic treatments increased the lime roqulre- 
nient of tluj soils. The highly nitrogenous materials rather had the elTect of 
decreasing lla* acidity. This efToct was very marked at the first sampling. 
Ammonium sulphate, on the other hand, consistently causc'd a rimi’ki'd increase 
In the lime requirement of both soils. Tlie carbohydrate materials had a small 
and inconsistent effect upon the soil react bai. Tlu* highly nitrogenous organic 
materials wliich diminshed the acidity tended to i)rote<.‘t the carbonates of the 
soil at the first sampling. Later, the same materials used up the limestone <iulte 
completely In some ens<'s ami to a much greater extent in all eases than did the 
soil alone. Ammonium sulphate, likewise, very consistently exhausted the lime 
of the treated soils. The carbohydrates and the alfalfa had no more marked 
effects ill exhausting the carbonates than in increasing the acidity. 

Ammonlflcation was greater in the ab.sence of lime on both acid soils. A 
difference In the soil flora Is considered a possible explanation. Both casein 
and albumin arninonlfied more rapidly than blood, which is of liigluT nitrogen 
content. Ammonia did not accumulate in tlie presence of either carbohydrates 
or alfalfa. 

Nitrification occurred moat rapidly In the presence of lime. Nitrification was 
slow in starting in the presence of the nitrogenous materials, except blood, prob- 
ably due to a slight toxicity of accumulated aniiiionia and exhaustion of nitrates 
caused by the multiplied flora. No nitrates were found In the prt‘sence of the 
carbohydrates until the end, probably because they were consumed by the organ- 
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isms of the soil. Taking the sum of nitrates and ammonia, there was the great- 
est action in the presence of lime on the untreated soil, but the reverse was true 
in most cases for the treated pots. 

The two soils showed as marked differences in their behavior as did the dif- 
ferent treatments. The more acid soil \vfis much more active, probably because 
of greater content of organic matter and a more abundapt flora. 

The relation of the lime requirements of soils to their retention of am* 
monia, L. P. Howaed {Soil fifci., 6 (1918) ^ No. 6, pp. 4.05-411). — ^Experiments 
conducted at the Ilhode Island Experiment Station on the determination of the 
lime reqiiiroipont of soils are reported in 'vsrhich soils were treated with ammo- 
nium hydroxid, the excess ammonia evaporated off at the temperature of boiling 
water, and the retained ammonia estimated. 

Within reasonable limits the requirement based upon this retention was 
independent of (1) concentration of ammonia added, (2) time of contact, and 
(3) temperature during evaporation. The requirement was about 25 per cent 
lower than that indicated by the Veitch method. Aeration in the presence of 
sodium carbonate for 18 hours (300 liters of air per hour) was sufheient to 
remove completely from 50 to 75 mg. of ammonia from the soil. Sodium, 
ammonium, and potassium from solutions of their hydroxlds and carbonates 
were retained in practically equivalent amounts. It is believed that the ammo- 
nia retained Is held chemically by a neutralization of either free acids, acid 
organic compounds, or acid salts, while physical absorption is largely prevente<l. 
The lime rc^iuirement based upon the ammonia retention agreed in general with 
field observations, to the extent that soils needing the most lime showed the 
greatest lime requirement. 

Toxicity of alkali ” salts, T. M. Sinoh {Soil Sci., 6 (1918), No. d, pp. 4^9- 
477). — Studies conducted at the Oregon Experiment Station are report(»d to de- 
termine (1) the toxic points of sodium chlorid, nitrate, carbonate, and sul- 
phate on wheat and peas, (2) the toxic point of a combination of alkali salts 
in field soils on wheat and peas, and (3) the effect of sodium chlorid, nitrate, 
carbonate, and sulphate upon ammonification, nitrification, and nitrogen fixa- 
tion. The soil used was a productive heavy silt l(>am. 

It was found that in order of toxicity the salts ranked as follows: Sodium 
chlorid, nitrate, carboruile, and sulphate. The percentage of the anion and not 
the cation was the determining factor. Small amounts of each of the different 
salts used stimulated both crop growth and bacterial activities. This amount 
varied with the crop grown, and the concentrations at which stimulation took 
place bore the same relationship to each otlier as did their toxicity points. 

Sodium chlorid became toxic to both ammonification and nitrogen fixation 
at a concentration of 0.01 per cent. The toxic point for wheat was 0.4 and for 
field peas 0.2 per cent. 

Sodium nitrate became toxic to ammonification at a concentration of 0.01 per 
cent and to nitrogen fixation above 0.4 per cent. Small concentrations of 
sodium nitrate proved toxic to nitrification, but at a concentration of 0.4 per 
cent a marked stimulation took place. The toxic points for wheat and for peas 
were 0.8 and 0.6 per cent, respectively. 

Sodium carbonate was toxic to ammonification at a concentration of 0.02 per 
cent, to nitrification at 0.8 per cent, and to nitrogen fixation at 0.01 per cent. 
For wheat the toxic point was 1 per cent and for peas 0.6 per cent. 

Sodium sulphate proved to be the least toxic of all the salts. Neither am- 
monifleation nor nitrogen fixation was inhibited to any extent at concentrations 
up to 2 per cent and peas up to between 1 and 2 per cent 

The toxicity ix)int as found when salts were used in combination, as under 
field conditions, checked very closely with the points found when the individual 
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s^lts prefl^Bt. The toxic point of the combined saltsf depended upon the per- 
centages of the chloxidSt nitrates, carbonates, and sulphates present and the 
comhinatton in which th^ exlste<l. Calcium sulphate, when present, lowered 
the t03cic point of the chlorid, carbonate and nitrate of sfKlium. 

iJotes on recent work concerning acid soils, L. T. Sharp and D. R. Hoagland 
(Soil Sci.f 7 (1919), No, 3, pp. 197’-200), — The authors i*efor to previous reports 
by Gillespie and Hurs? (E. S. 11., 38, p. C20) and Ri(*e and Osupi (K. S. R„ 40, 
p. 123) bearing on the subject, and since they disagree with the latter report a 
number of experiments were conducted at the California Experiment Station 
on the Inverting power of soils and tlieir extracts. The soil or soil extract was 
heated with a 10 per cent sugar solution at 85® C. for one hour and the amount 
of copper reduced determined. 

It was found that soils of the highest hydrogen-ion concentration caused the 
greatest inversion, and the very slightly acid soils and alkaline soils gave only a 
slight Inversion. A marked invei'sion was also produced by the extracts of the 
soils of high hydrogen-ion <*onc<‘ntratlon. A larger inversion resulted when the 
sugar «(»lutlon was heattnl in the presence of the solid soil particles. 

It is concluded that “ large Inversion occurs only in soils of distinctly acid 
reaction, with the greatest inversion occurring coincidently with the highest 
Il-ion concentration of the soil susjiension as well as of the water and the 
sugar extracts,” 

Direct evidence was also obtained tliat acid soils do give acid filtrates, giving 
acid reactions g<»nenilly of a inaguiUule very similar to those obtained with the 
Rusperisions. Boiling the extract for several minutes produceil no large changes 
in hydrogen-hm concentration. 

Determination of the rate of solution of atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen 
by water, AV, E. Ademey and II. G. Becker (Sci, Proc. Roy, Dublin Soc., n, aer., 
15 (1918), pp, 385-404; ahft. in Jour, Chem. Soc, ILondon], 116 (1919), No. 677, 
II, pp, 104, 105), — Experiments are reported, the results of which confirm pre- 
vious conclusions by the authors to the effect that the gasc^s are absorbed by the 
surface layer of the water but do not remain concentrated there, diffusing 
gravitationally through Ihe lower layers of the water with comparative rapidity. 

Can we predict probable fertility from soil biological data? P. S. Burgess 
(Soil S(!i,, 6 (1918), No, 6, pp, 449-4 ^'^)* — Experiments at the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters* Station are reporte<l, the purpose of which was to determine the rela- 
tion between microbiological data and the crop-producing powers of the soil. 
Tests of nmmonlfication, nitrification, total organic nitrogen supplied rendered 
water soluble, and nitrogen fixation w^ere conducted in 9 Hawaiian sugar-cane 
surface soils, using dried blood, fine alfalfa meal, and fish scrap. Three of the 
soils were exceptionally fertile, 3 w’ere capable of producing good average crops, 
while 3 produced poor crops of cane after fair fertilizer applications. 

It is concluded that ” ammonifleation tests arc not suitable to differentiate 
between the fertilities of average Hawaiian soils, although they will often 
show differences betw’een very poor and very good soils. The abilities of soils 
to render organic nitrogen (of blood or alfalfa) water-soluble arc of no value 
as measures of their crop-producing powers.** Nitrification is considered by 
far the most accurate biological soil test for predicting the probable fertility 
of Hawaiian soils. There was a remarkable correlation between the amounts 
of nitrogen fixed in mannite solution cultures and the known fertilities of the 
noils studied. There was little difference in the comparative rating of the soils, 
depending upon whether nitrification or nitrogen fixation tests were used as the 
criteria of fertility. 
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Some notes on the cause of the unproductirlty of subsoils in 

humid regions, P, R, McMiixeb (Soil Sci., 7 (1919), No, S, pp, BSS--036), — ^Vege- 
tation experiments conducted at the Minnesota Experiment Station with cer- 
tain Minnesota prairie subsoils, previously found “raw” toward Inoculated 
legumes, showed that an application of soluble potash and phosphoric-acid fer- 
tilizers removed this infertility, rendering the subsoils as productive as the 
corresponding surface soils. This is considered evidence that rawness in these 
soils Is due to a lack of readily available mineral nutrients^ 

The inhibition by stable manure of the injurious effects of alkali salts in 
soils, C. B. Ltpman and W, F. Gekicke (Soil Sei., 7 (1919), No. 2, pp, 105--120). — 
Pot experiments conducted at the California Experiment Station are reported 
to determine the effect of stable manure on soil containing alkali salts as a 
medium for the growth of barley. The soil was a clay adobe, and the salts 
were tested singly at rates of 0.3 per cent each for sodium chlorid and sodium 
carbonate and 0.6 per cent for sodium sulphate. Stable manure was added at 
rates of 20, 40, CO, and 80 tons per acre, and four successive crops were grown 
in the same pots. 

While no final conclusions are drawn, the data indicate that the tolerance of 
the barley plant to the toxic effect of salts is very much enhanced by the addi- 
tion of organic matter in the form of barnyard manure. Culture pots containing 
sodium chlorid and sodium sulphate gave more definite results than those con- 
taining sodium carbonate. It is concluded that the data point to a practical 
application of this method of reducing the toxicity of alkali salts. 

Farm manure: Its production, conservation, and use, E. O. Fii»pin (Cornell 
Reading Course for the Farm, No. 127 (1917), pp. S7-72, figs. 16). — ^Thls is a 
brief popular bulletin on the subject, prepared with spwial reference to New 
York conditions. 

Botanical composition of a permanent pasture as influenced by fertilizers 
of different compositions, J, J. Skinner and C. F. Noll (Soil Set, 7 (1919), 
No. 2, pp. 161-175, figs. 7). — ^The results of fertilizer experiments begun in 1910 
(E. S. R., 35, p. 517) on grass on huim soil at the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station are reported. 

The fertilizers acid phosphate, sodium nitrate, and potassium chlorid were 
used alone and in combinations of twos and threes, the ingredients varying 
in 10 per cent stages. The total amount applied on each plat annually was 
50 lbs. per acre of phosphate, nitrate, or potash. The plats were located in 
a pasture where the vegetation was originally Canada and Kentucky blue 
grasses, timothy, and wdilte and red clover. 

It was found that at the end of seven years the differently fertilized plats 
contained the various species in distinctly different proportions. Kentucky 
blue glass had become the predominant variety, while in the beginning Canada 
blue grass prevailed In larger proportion. Complete fertilizer mixtures high 
in nitrogen seemed specially favorable for the dominance of Kentucky blue grass 
over Its competitors, while timothy was somewhat more favored by the fer- 
tilizers high In iiotash. 

Grass generally had predominated over clover in the plats receiving fertilizers 
with high ratios of nitrogen, while clover and especially red clover had been 
crowded out of such fertilized plats. Clover had existed most easily In the 
plats fertilized with mixtures of phosphate and potash with no, or only a small 
amount of, nitrogen. The largest amount of clover occurred In the no-nitrogen 
series of plats, and decreased in the plats as the nitrogen content of the 
fertilizer Increased. This was very marked in the ease of red clover. 

The soil of the plats receiving well-balanced mixtures of acid phosphate, 
sodium nitrate, and potassium chlorid, or mixtures containing principally 
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sodium nitrate, tended to remain neutral or become alkaline, but where no 
sodium nitrate or only a small proportion was in the mixture the soil became 
acid. The lime requirement increased us the proportion of sodium nitrate in 
the fertilizer mixture usc<l decreased. 

Nitrate In Amargosa Valley, southeastern California (Amer, Fert,, 49 
(1918), No. 4 , p. 32) ^Investigations by the U. S. Geological Survey on the 
nitrate deposits in the Amargosa Valley in southeastern California have led 
to the following conclusions: 

“The nitrate in the Amargosa district occurs in a blanket of so-called 
‘caliche’ about 5 in. in average thickness, which lies about 9 In. below the 
surface of the ground. The nitrate is accoinpanied by other salts, chifley 
sodium chlorid. The soil above and the bedrock below the deposits contain 
insignificant amounts of nitrate. The high dip and the great thickness of the 
strata covered by the prospecting make it improi)able that deeper befls of 
nitrate occur in this region. Tlie caliche In general contains an average of 
less than 2.5 per cent of sodium nitrate, the areal distribution of which is 
uneven. 

“ The Zahriskie field, in which the newly found deposit was r(»ported t« lie, 
contains no commercially valuable nitrate. The Upper Canyon and Lower 
Canyon Helds, tlie most promising in the Amargosa district. tog(*ther contain, 
according tf> careful estiirmfc's, alxuit 1G8 acres of niter-hearing deposits, whlcli, 
if workc^d regardless of cost, might produce about 1,980 short tons of refined 
nitrate. 

“The quantity of nitrate available in the Amargosa district is so small aial 
the cost of production would he so great that the district as a whole can not 
bo regarded as a source of commercial nitrate. No further work on the areas 
already examined is justified, except, i^erhaps, as purely scientific research. 
The occurnuice of caliche nitrate deposits in the Amargosa district, rather 
than the usual cave or disseminated <lei)osits, makes it seem possible, though 
improbable, that really valuable deposits of nitrate may occur elsewhere in 
the same general region. Prospect iiig should be continued until all similar de- 
posits in other districts have been tested sufli(’ienlly to deterniine their value.” 

Nitrogenous fertilizers: Their use in India, O. M. Htttchinson {Agr. Jour. 
India, 14 {1919), No, 2, pp. 203-214). — From this discussion, it is concluded that 
nitrogen is required in Indian agriculture, but that other plant-food con- 
stituents are also needed, without which, in most cases, nitrogen would do 
more harm than good. It is stated, further, that India can not afford to 
import nitrogenous fertilizers at the same rate as other countries having 
greater mineral wealth and local consumption, but must depend rather upon 
a better utilization of indigenous supplies of nitrogen and upon more Intensive 
methods of farming designed to maintain the fertility of the soil. 

Some information and suggestions concerning the use of phosphorus, 
M. M. McCoot., G, M, Grantham, and O. E. Millar {Michigan Sta, Bui. 284 
{1919), pp. SO, figs, 22). — This coinprl.'ies a general discussion of the terms used 
in connection with phosphate fertilizers; commercial phosphorus carriers; 
the effect of phosphate fertilization on crop growth and on the soil ; the time, 
manner, and amount of the phosphorus application ; the removal of phosphorus 
from different types of Michigan farms and the amount of commercial phos- 
phate required to make good the loss ; the amount of phosphorus In the surface 
layer of some typical Michigan soils; and results secured from the use of 
phosphate fertilizers on Michigan farms. 

Floridans soft rock phosphate {Com. Fert., 18 (1919), No. 5, pp. 36, S8), — Ex- 
periments of one year’s duration, conducted at the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, in which soft rock phosphate was compared with 16 per cent acid 
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phosphate on a soil poor in phosphates showed that soft rock phosphate was 
not so available to corn as acid phosphate, and in fact showed practiially no 
availability except in one instance. 

Effect of sulfofication and nitrification on rock phosphate, J. W. Ames and 
T. E. Richmond (Soil Sci,, 6 (1918) , No, 5, pp, 351-364), — Experiments at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, in which the effect of sulfotication and nltrlliaxtion 
on the availability of rock phosphate were studied by^ incorporating sulphur, 
dried blood, and ammonium sulphate in silt loam and black clay soil, peat, 
and quartz sand, are reported. 

In an acid soil the oxidation of sulphur# proceeded vigorously, approximately 
50 per cent being changed to the form of sulphate. While sulfotication was 
somewhat depressed in an acid soil by the addition of calcium carbonate, in 
sand mixtures the presence of calcium carbonate was essential. In the absence 
of other bases the calcium of rock phosphate did not serve as a base for the 
sulfofylng process to any appreciable extent. The proportion of rock phOv^- 
phate to soil was such that phosphorus was added at the rate of 1,900 parts 
per million. The oxidation of sulphur, incorporated with rock iffiosphato in 
the absence of calcium carbonate or nitrogen carriers, changed 630 parts of 
phosphorus into a form soluble in neutral ammonium citrate solution. 

When calcium carbonate was added to (lie mixture prepared with an acid 
soil, the oxidation of sulphur had practically no effect on rock phosphate. 
In a basic soil the acadity r<\suUing from sulfotication was iiartially neu- 
tralized by calcium naturally present as carbonate and in other combinations, 
so that the solvent action on rock phosphate was much less than occurred in 
the acid soil. 

Ammonium sulphate affected the solubility of rock phosphate very little. 
Whatever action ammonium sulphate had is attributed to the sulphate ion 
rather than to biochemical action, since nitriticatlon of ammonia did not occur 
in a soil deficient in bases unless calcium carbonate \vas added. Active nitrifi- 
cation of dried blood and ammonium sulphate occurred in the mixtures when 
conditions were favorable. 

Nitrification was stimulated by rock phosphate to a very limited extent. 
This fact, independent of the results for either phosphorus or calcium solu- 
bility, is considered to be suflicient indication that the process lias had no 
appreciable action on rock phosphate in soil. 

Nitrification of dried blood, so far as the citrate soluble figures furnish evi- 
dence of availability, was not an active agent for increasing the solubility of 
rock phosphate mixed with soil. In tlie absence of rock phosphate or calcium 
carbonate, the nitrification of di*led blood as well as the action of armiiouium 
sulphate, in&ependent of the oxidation of its nitrogen, increased the concentra- 
tion of water soluble calcium. 

More calcium was taken into solution from the soil than from added rock 
pho^hale. This Is considered to be evidence that the calcium of the soil, 
existing chiefly cis silicates and partly in other combinations, is almost, if not 
altogether, as readily attacked as rock phosphate. 

Effect of sulfotication and nitrification on potassium and other soil con- 
stituents, J. W. Ames and G. E. Boltz (Sent 7 (1919), No. 3, pp. 183-195 ). — 
A continuation of experiments at the Ohio Experiment Station on the effect of 
sulphur on soils and crops is reported (E. S. R., 39, p. 823), the results of which 
indicated that nitrification of dried blood and oxidation of sulphur in soil 
mixtures Increased the water-soluble potassium. The liberation of potassium 
was brought about by salts formed, rather than by the direct action of acidity 
on insoluble potassium compounds. 
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“Calcium nitrate was present where nitrification was stimulated by calcium 
carbonate. Ammonium sulphate was formed, by the reaction between .sulpliuric 
acid and ammonia from dried blood, where a deficiency of basic calcium com- 
pounds restricted the nitrification of ammonia. Considerable amounts of cal- 
cium, aluminum, and manganese sulphate were also i>resent in certain mix- 
tures. , ^ 

“Ammonium sulphate, Independent of the ammonia being nitrified, affected 
the solubility of potassium. Calcium naturally present in the soil as silicate 
and in other combinations was readijy attacked by the acidity resulting from 
nitrification and siilfofication. Ammonium sulphate was also an active solvent 
of calcium. 

“Magnesium compounds were much more resistant to the action of these 
solvent agencies. 

“ Large quantities of aluminum and manganese were converted into soluble 
forms where sulphur was oxidized in an acid silt loam soil. Small amounts of 
these elements wt're made soluble by this action in a basic eluy. Nitrification 
bad no effec*t on aluminum.” 

Summary the potash, situation submitted by the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior, June 1, 1919 {Arner, 
Fcrt.f tit {1919) y Ko. 2, pp. — ^Tlils report stal(‘S that the dom<*stic i^otash 

industry has practically been the outgrowth of the war situation. TJie several 
domestic sources actually produced 5*1,502 tons of K 2 O iii 1018, and the esti- 
mated capacity at the close of K)1S wms 100.000 tons. 

“Although tlu' grt'atest output is sbow'n for the w^ostorn sources, they will bo 
handicapped in competition with foreign potash by their remoteness from the 
market, the east<'rn potato and truck regions and southern cotton districts. 
The by-produ<’t sources, located mainly in the Kast, may be expected, wdien 
])ropcrly developed, t<» supply a large part of total roquirements at competitive 
prices.” 

Data on cost and coiisnmpLlon are also i)resente<l. 

Some details about the Alsatian potash fields (Amcr, Fcrt., 50 {1919) y No. 
3y p. J^5 ). — It is stated that there are at present approximately 100 fields in 
Alsace for which ct)ncesslous for potash w^orking have been granted, of whicli 
about 80 are considered workable. 

“The tldckness of the deposits in Alsace ranges from 2 to 10 meters [G.56 
to 32.8 ft.] ; the quantity is estimated at 1,172,058,000 t(ms of i>otash salts, wdiich 
represents about 300,000,000 tons of pure potash. The advantages arc that the 
deposits are uniform ; the potash content with 15 to 20 per cent and more, on 
the average, is higlu*r than in central Germany, and concessions are practically 
unnecessary for the disposal of the <llscliarg<»d water. On the other liand, the 
disadvantages are that it is dlfilcult to produce sulphate.” 

Potash content of blast furnace charges, N. H. Gei.lekt {Com, Fert,, 18 
{1919) y No, Sy pp, 74y 76), — Analytical data are given which show that the Iron 
ores ordinarily used In blast furnaces in the United States have contained from 
0.29 to 2.07 per cent potash. Experience indicates that ores from tlie Lake dis- 
trict run low In potash (about 0.3 per cent), while foreign ores run high, par- 
ticularly the mon^tanese ores of Brazil, which usually contain 1 per cent and 
above. Indian ores rank next to the Brazilian ores in potash content, and 
Alabama ores are said to be quite high. 

It is believed “ that betwe^eu 40 and 50 per cent of the potash charged into a 
blast furnace can be readily secured by the proper treatment of the charge and 
by proper collecting devices. The device that can most successfuly collect this 
potash with the greatest saving for blast-furnace operation is the Cottrell 
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electrical precipitator. Experiments conducted on a semicommercial scale indi- 
cate that such a collection is possible.” 

Electro-potash, a Swedish potash fertilizer, and its effect upon mineral 
soils, P. Ehbenberg et al. {Jour, Landw,, 66 {1918) ^ No, 4, pp. 209--240), — Pot 
experiments with wheat and buckwheat are described in which a comparison 
was made of a potash fertilizer desi^jrnated us electro-i)o^ ash with sulphate of 
potash and a 30 per cent potash salt in both limed and unlimed sandy and 
loam soils. The electro-potash, said to contain about 11 per cent HCl-soluble 
I)Otash, is secured as slag after fusing either a grauulitic rock or potash 
gneiss or feldspar with charcoal and iron’ ore in the electric furnace. The 
results are held to indicate that the new material is inferior to the two potash 
salts, both in its effect upon the yield of dry matter and its availability to the 
plant. 

The limestones of Canterbury considered as a possible source of phosphate, 
L. J. Wild and K.. Rpeigut {New Zeal. Jour, l>}cL and Tvchnol., 2 {1919) ^ No. 5, 
pp. 180-192). — ^Tlie character, extent, and possible fertilizing value of these 
limestones are discussed. They are shown to contain variable amounts of 
impurities, mostly sand, but many of them contain suniciont phosphate to be of 
considerable importance for fertilizing purposes. Analyses of a number of 
samples of the limestones showt‘d from 0.1 G to 3.11 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, while certain of the nodules associated with the limestones contained 
from 10.6 to 51.8 per cent of tricalcium i^hosphate. 

The action of some common soil amendments, J. E. Greaves and E. G. Car- 
ter {Boil BcL, 7 {1919), No. 2, pp. 121-160, 2). — An extensive review of the 

work of the authors and others bearing on the subject is given, and experiments 
conducted at the Ttali Experiment Station are reporttnl on the effect of 17 
different salts, including the sulphates of magne.siuiii, calcium, manganese, and 
iron, the chlorlds of sodium, iron potassium, magn(?sium, manganese and 
calcium, the nitrates of calcium, potassium, magnesium, and manganese, and the 
carbonates of manganese, iron, and magnesium, or the available nitrogen 
and phosphorus of soil. 

It was found that the increased available nitrogen and phosphorus is suffi- 
cient to account for the noted increase in crop yields resulting from the use 
of these soil amendments. The increase in nitric nitrogen varied from 1 to 
96.7 per cent. The water-soluble phosphorus was increased by all but 5 of the 
17 salts, the increase varying from 0.2 to 15.5 per cent. Three of the salts 
which failed to increase the water-soluble phosphorus increased the organic 
phosphorus, hence the available phosphorus was iuer(‘aso(l by all but 2 of the 
17 salts listed. The increase in organic phosphorus varied from 3.3 per cent 
with calcium sulphate to 02.6 per cent with manganese carbonate. The strong 
stimulant sodium chlorid acted to a great extent by rendering phosphorus 
soluble, whereas the equally strong stimulant calcium sulphate acted by 
rendering available more nitrogen. 

Use of sludge as a fertilizer, F. T. Hambleton {Engin, and Contract.^ 51 
{1919), No, 18, p. 44^) • — It was found that the expense of disposal of tlie sludge 
from a sewage plant yielding 500,000 gal. of sludge per year was met by the 
proceeds from the crops obtained from 6 acres of land to which the sludge was 
applied in liquid form. Mixing the sludge with phosphatlc and potasslc fer- 
tilizers gave even more profitable results. 

Fertilizers, F. A. L6pez DomInguez {Porto Rico Dept Agr. Bta. Bui. IS 
{1919), Spanish Ed., pp. 79). — This publication comprises a rather detailed but 
general discussion of the relations between plants, soils, and fertilizers, together 
with information relative to the regulation of the sale of fertilizers, particu- 
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larly In Porto Rioo. Legislation pertaining to commercial fertilizers In Porto 
Rico Is revieiwed and various commercial fertilizer materials described. 

The results of the actual and guarantied analysis of commercial feitilizers 
and fertilizing materials examined during the period from July 1, 1917, to 
August 31, 1918, are presented In tabular form. 

The international Uiovement in fertilizers and chemical products useful 
to agriculture, 1918 (Intemat, Imt. Agr, [Rome'[, Bur, Statis, Doc, Leaflett 
S {1919) f No. 5, pp. 44 ) — Tables are given which include fairly complete data 
on production, trade, and prices for ^ the years 1913 to 1918, inclusive. 

A&EICTTLTURAL BOTANY. 

[Plant studies], J. A. ITauhis {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Bookf 17 
{191 8) t pp. 116, 117), — This is a brief report of investigations along various 
lines, including osmotic concentration of vegetable saps, variation and correla- 
tion in i>laiits, and variation, correlation, and selective death rate in garden 
beans. 

[Plant ecology], F. K. Ci.ements {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 
{1918), pp. 287, 288), — The principles of synthetic ecology have served as a 
guide in the experimental work centered at the Alpine Laboratory on Pike’s 
Peak and around Colorado Sprli»gs and Tucson. It has been recognized that 
animals contribute a factor of profound imi>ortance in all i)lant associations, 
and stei)s Imve been taken to begin a quantitative study of this influence. 
During the jear enipluusls has l)een laid upon plant indicators, climatic cycles, 
and grazing researc’h, A notable feature is the ein])loyiuent of standard plants 
as indicators in the study of transpiration an<l rate of growth. 

The phytometer method, F. E. Elements, J. E. Weaves, and F. C. Jean 
(Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 288, 289). — Batteries of 
standard plants, termed phytometers, ha\e been installe<l and three series 
have been nieasurcMl. The plants eniplo>od have been wheat, oats, sunflower, 
and raspberry (Rulnis strigosns), all of these growing readily at different 
altitudes. The method promises to be of groat value in interpreting climates 
and soils in terms of jilaiit behavior and iKThaps to exceed in value analysis 
by physical instruments. It should, it is thought, liave wide application in 
dry land agriculture, grazing, and forestry in determining the possibilities 
of climates and soils and in defiiiitizing the use of plant indicators. 

Permanent quadrats, F. E. and E. Cusajent.s and (J. V. I-.oi<'TFiELf) {Carnegie 
Inst, Washington Year Book, 17 {1918), pp. 296, 296). — Progress is reported in 
the work of extending the number of quadrats for tlie exact quantitative study 
of climax formations and tliclr succession. In the attempt to secure a record 
of the plant parts below ground a quadra t-bist'ct method has been devised by 
which depth, spread, and competition relations may be charted for wet and 
dry phases of the cycle. 

Ecology of root systems, J. E. Weaver {Carnegie Inst, Washington Year 
Book, 17 {1918), pp. 291, 292). — Examination of the root systems of a large 
number of dominaiit and subdominant species of important plant communities, 
with reference to their relation to the nature of the soil, the amount and 
penetration of the water content, and competition with each other, is said to 
have shown that the character and location of the root system were correlated 
with the water content in nearly all cases. Plains and prairies are much 
alike in regard to root behavior, except that roots of plains species tend 
to spread laterally while those of the prairie speedes go more directly down- 
ward. The great majority of the roots are highly plastic, those of ecads 
especially so, but some species, as Kmleria cristata and AlUonia linearis, pos- 
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sess very stable root systems. A detailed study of roots begun in Washington 
and Idaho In 1914 is to be reported in a monograph on root systems. 

The influence of snow on the proportion of different vegetation at the same 
altitude in the Pyrenees, J. Bouget {Rev. G^n. Dot, SO {1918) ^ No. S58t PP> 
S05S20), — It is stated that the distribution of vegetation among the high 
mountains is strongly influenced by the relief of the surface and by the dura- 
tion of snow. At a given altitude, vegetation may be xerophilons on exposed 
portions and hygrophilous on the flat or depressed areas, with all intermediate 
gradations according to exposure. The upner limits of forests are determined 
directly by these influences. This fact is thought to preclude the possibility 
of restoring pine forests above the level of 1,800 meters (1.1 miles) on the 
north slope of the Pyrenees. 

I^ciprocal transplants, F. E. Clements and H. M. ITaix {Carncfrie Jnst. 
Washington Year Booh, 17 {1918), pp. 292, 29S). — new method has been de- 
vised for transplanting reiated species and ecads tf> dcteriiiine the effect of a 
change of habitat in causing adaptation and variation and in producing new forms. 
The essential feature is the rec-iprocal planting as illustrated, insuring an exact 
reversal of conditions and permitting a clear-cut demonstration of the extent to 
which the varieties are reversible as well as plastic. For the sake of detaiknl 
correlation, determinations of water content, light intensity, and air and soil 
temperatures are made at occasional intervals after the plants are fully estab- 
lished. Type specimens have also been preserved for comparison, and hlstologl- 
c*al material has been obtained for studies of leaf and stem adaptation. 

Synchronism in plant structures, J. M. Macfarlane {Broohlyn Bol. Card. 
Mem., 1 {1918), pp. S1SS26). — ^A detailed account of iflienological and relate<i 
events observcKi during several years (a considerable period being considered 
essential) states that for hny one locality under like environmental conditions 
the average annual period of seed germination, leaf formation, blooming, dis- 
semination of pollen, and other responses by flowering plants seem to be syn- 
chronous often to the day and even to certain hours of the day. In momecious 
and dioecious flowering idants, maturation of complemental floral organs s<^ems 
to be affected in exactly synchronous relation, abumlant pollination usually en- 
suing. A like principle apparently applies to the maturation and dispersal of 
spores and organs of conjugation. The behavior of plant hybrids suggests that 
each is a blended combination of parental characters as to period of living anti 
defoliation, blooming and pollination, capacity for climatic resistance, and 
other phenomena, showing synchronous behavior, that is, a mean (all environ- 
mental factors being considered) between those of Its parents. 

A study in the anatomy of hazel wood with reference to conductivity of 
water, M. G. Holmes (Ann. Hot. [London], S2 {1918), No. 128, pp. 55S-567, figs. 
10). — ^The author describes a statistical method of Investigating the constitu- 
tion of wood from the standpoint of its efficiency for conducting water. This is 
an attempt to record definitely the number, size, and distribution of the elements 
in wood which are concerned in this process and to present the results In a 
graphical form. The method is designed to serve as a basis for correlating with 
anatomy the facts of specific conductivity as obtained by experiments. 

In stool shoots of the hazel a very considerable variation has been observed 
In the constitution of the wood formed during the first season. On the whole, 
there Is a general decline in total conductivity and a general rise in specific 
conductivity from the base of tlie shoot to its apex. The explanation offered 
is that these facts are related to the provision for other functions carried out 
by the wood and in particular to the greater priijwrtipn of mechanical elements 
in the lower part of the shoot supplying the necessary supiwrt in this region. 
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The influence of Immersion in certain electrolytic solutions upon perme- 
ability of plant cells, M. Witxiams {Ann, Bot, [London], S2 {1018) j No, 128, pp. 
591-^99, figs. 2). — In an attempt to discover what factors besides surface ten- 
sion may be involved In alterations of permeability in plant cells and how far 
the time of immersion in a particular solution may be significant, the author 
has experimented withisurface strips taken from leafstalks of Haxifraga urn- 
brosa in solutions of electrolytes. He has foiind that immersion in these solu- 
tions rendered these colls permeable to 0.2 per cent ferric chlorid as indicated 
by reaction of tlie ferric chlorid with the tannin contained in the cells, the time 
required for the i>roduction of the almormal perineahllily depending upon tlie 
concentration. Abnormal permeability to iron chlorid did not involve permeabil- 
ity to the rose-colored material which was observed frequently in tlu' <*ell sap. 

Absorption of gold from colloidal solutions by fungi, M. Wji.liams {Ann. 
Bot. [London], 32 {1918). No. 128, pp. 53 1-52 i ). — A study of PeniciUi’uni glan- 
cum, Oidhim lactis^ and Aspergillus nigrr in a series of gold solutions, gum 
arable being added as a mi1ri^*ni, showed that conidia of P. gUnwum and O. laciis 
can develop in a colloidal gohl solution containing tannin or gum arable, the 
growing fungus taking up the metal and ndaining it in iioneutieularized eell walls. 

pro(*t‘ss goes on more irr(*gularly when masst‘s of dead fungus arc introdueed. 
Coloration of the fungus is more intense in solutions having a higher rate of 
diffusion. In all eases a blue eoloration liimlly results from the accumulation 
of gold. 

Behavior of stomata, G. V. Loftftfxd {Carnegie Inst. Washington Year Book, 
17 {1918), pp. 280, 200), — The work here reported is said to be a continuation of 
that done in the Selby smelter investigation, some accounts of which have bwn 
previously noted (E. S. K., ,37, p. 634). Foi ty species of crop plants have been 
studied to determine the relation of stomatti to the injurious action of smelter 
fumes upon plant tissues. Similar .studi(‘S were made at the Desert Laboratory 
on several species of xerophytes and winter annuals. In addition, par- 
ticular attention was paid to the relation of the stomatal opening to trans- 
piration and to wilting. 

Results of the inve.stigation seem to harmonize the diverging views as to 
the regulatory action of stomata, siijce they not only show that sp<»cies exhibit 
extreme differences in the dully activity of tludr stomata hut also that the 
upper and lower epidermis of the same species may vary considerably. Prob- 
ably the most important result noted is that all the species studied with 
reference to wilting indicated that the stomata exercised a decisive regulatory 
action at this time, even In the case of (hose most passive under less extreme 
variations in tJie water relations. 

A contribution to the study of variations in respiration of plants as re- 
lated to age, G. Nicolas {Bev. Gdn. Bot., 30 {1918), No. 355. pp. 200-225). — 
The author has followed up work previously noted (E. S. U., 22, p. 327; 26, p. 
628) with studies on different plants. He concludes that in the young organs, 
principally the leaves, intracellular oxygenation is more complete than in older 
organs. The younger tissues absorb much more oxygen than the more de- 
veloped ones, while fixing relatively less, and thus set free larger quantities 
of energy which are utilized in growth. 

Transpiration of trees, J. B. Weaveb and A, Moqbnson {Carnegie Inst. 
Washington Xear Book, 17 {1918), pp. 290, 290. — A comparative study of the 
transpiration in coniferous and deedduous trees was carried on at the 
University of Nebraska from September to May and at the Alpine Laboratory 
during June and July. These studies, employing Pinus ponderosa, P, hanksiana, 
Pseudotsuga mucronata, Picea engelmannU, Abies grandis, Acer saceharinum, 
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A. glahrum, Ulmus americana, and Quercua macrooarpa^ showed the dally trans- 
I)I ration loss from the conifers during autumn to be nearly twice as great as 
that from the deciduous siwicies with the exception of Q. niam'ooai^a. The re- 
sults Indicated that the conifers studied were more xerophytlc than the broad- 
leaved species during the summer, and that the needle habit was practically 
us efllcieut as the deciduous habit in preventing serioui^ loss of water during 
winter. 

Light measurements, F, E. Clements (Carnegie Inst, M^ashington Tear Book, 
17 (1917), p, 201), — study of light Intensity and quality on account of Its 
relation to plant requirements and behavior is said to indicate that the inten- 
sity on heights such as Pike’s T’eak and Mount Garfield is scarcely or not at 
all higher tlian at points 6,000 to 8,000 ft. lower. This is supposed to be due 
to low humidity and the absence of dust and other iinpurlties. Earlier obser- 
vations have been confirmed that forest light is white light, containing the 
various rays In essentially a normal proportion, although sufficient tests 
have not been applied in such dense forests as those of cedar and hemlock on 
the Pacific Coast and of heecli in the East. 

Photosynthetic efliciency, F. E. Cusments and F. Long (Carnegie Inst, Wash- 
ington Year Book, 17 (1918), p, 289), — Standard plants used as phytometers 
have served to show the pliutosynthetlc behavior of different species In 
several habitats as well as the efficiency of each species in different habitats. 
Studies have also been made of the photosynthetic activity of ecads growing 
naturally in sun and shade and of paired si>€Mdes found in opposite light 
conditions. An attempt has been made to determine the rate of carboliydrate 
production during the day and its relation to the curve of dally light intensity. 
Factor readings have been secured, special attention having been paid to light 
Intensity and quality. The method is expected to be valuable for use in forestry, 
where reproduction and growth are largely determined by the light intensity, 
also In permitting comparisons of the food-making efficiency of varieties of 
crop plants, as well as of native species. 

Experimental pollination, F. E. Clements and F. Long (Carnegie Inst, 
Washington Year Book, 17 (1018), pp, 293, 294), — ^ method of experimentation 
designed to test the mutual resixmses of plants and insects Is indicated, the 
results of which np to the present time are said to have thrown much light 
upon, actual functions of flower parts, also to have furnlslied a large amount 
of interesting material on the habits and individuality of insects, 

Eield and garden study of genera and species, F. E. Cijcmknts and H. M. 
Haix (Carnegie Inst, Washington Year Book, 17 (1918), p, 294), — ^A general in- 
vestigation of taxonomic criteria and study on the Madiese in field and garden 
have been carried on for a numlxir of years. The genera Chryaothamnus, 
Artemii^a, Atriplex, and Haplopappus have recently been special subjects of 
inquiry into criteria and their application to the problem of distinguishing 
species from minor units. Field study of certain variants indicated has rendered 
it possible to make a working outline for the species and to relate the various 
segregates provisionally to them. TMs constitutes the basis for the applica- 
tion of statistical and experimental methods by which it is hoped to outline 
a synthetic system based upon relationship. It should not only permit the 
grouping of segregates of all sorts about the proper parent species, but should 
likewise determine the nature of the minor unit, whether variant, ecad, or 
mutant. At the same time it is proposed to furnish a convenient and accurate 
way of designating species and their minor units. 

Vaxiatiou and mutation in Epllobium, E. Clements (Carnegie Inst, Wash- 
ington Year Book, 17 (1918), p, 293), — Studies continued for some years in con- 
nection with JS7. apimtum produced in earlier work an unusual number of ap» 
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parent flower and rosette mutants, which have been since grown under control, 
in order to ascertain the range of possible variation for accumulating and fixing 
characters. The present study is devoted to the isolation of pure lines and 
to the experimental production of mutants, rroduction of flower inutatlon 
by manipulating the flow of food to different parts through such means as 
pruning, mutilation, choipge of position, and correlation has proved unusually 
successful, and these plants are to be grown to determine the extent to which 
such artificial mutants are capable of being placed. 

The inheritance of leafing time in the descendants from beeches differing 
in this respect, C. TIaunki^u {Hot, '/idnskr., 36 {10 J 8), No. 3, pp, 197-203).— 
A study of beech trees in regard to their time of leafing shows that subspecies 
exist within the species Fagua aylvgtica which differ markedly as to tlieir time 
of leaf production, a correspondence existing between parents and descendants 
in this respect. It is thought, however, that the cast* is by no means simple 
us regards the inheritance of the genotypic factors involved. 

FIELD CEOPS. 

Farm crops, their cultivation and management, F. D. Garuneb et al. 
(Philadelphia: The John C. W mat on Co., 1918, pp. 288, pis. P, figs. 122). — This 
hook, described as “a nontechnical manual for the cultivation, inanageineiit, 
and Irriprovemeut of farm crops,’* and based on practical exi^erience and the 
results of agricultural research, is designed as a reference work for all engaged 
in farming. The work is divided into three parts, dealing with (1) the rela- 
tion and cultivation of thtj various farm crops, (2) diseases and insect pests 
affecting the different crops, together with measures for thi'ir remedy and 
control, and (3) statistical Information relative to cost of production, the 
fertilizing value and perceiilage composition of agriculturjil products, etc. 

Productive farm crops, E. G. Montgomery {J^liiladclphia and London: J. B, 
hippincott Co., 1918, 2. cd., row, pp. XIX -{-501, pi. 1, figa, 208). — Tills is a sec- 
ond and revised cilltiou of a work pr<*vU>usI.v noted (K. S. K., 35, p. 593). 

[Beport of field crops work in Arizona], W. C. Heard (Arizona Sta. Rpt, 
1017, pp. 415-417, 418-426, figs. 5). — ^TL’his describes the continuation of work 
along the same general lines as previously noted (E. S, 11., 39, p. 735) for the 
year ended .Tune 30, 1917. 

Variety tests vviUi small grains on the Phoenix farm were limited to Early 
Baart wheat, Tcxa.s Red, and San Saba oats, and Wisconsin JCo. 6 and com- 
mon 6-rowod barley, with yields ranging from 41 to 50.hu. per acre for wheat, 
from 93 to more than 100 bu. for oats, and from 40 to Go bu. for barley which 
had been lightly pastured. 

Hairy Peruvian alfalfa is said to Imvc given better results than common 
alfalfa. Tests of 10 varieties of cowpeas and 14 of soy beans are held to in- 
dicate that these crops may become of cousiderahle importance in the State. 
The more promising varieties of cowpeas included Red Ripper, Two Crop Clay, 
Iron, and Clay. Black Eyebrow and Ito San soy beans are deemed to be de- 
sirable early sorts, while Mammoth Yellow and Tarheel Black are especially 
promising among the larger. Inter kinds. White Canadian and Colorado Stock 
field peas seeded late in November and harvested for hay the following April 
produced 3,300 and 4,400 lbs. per acre, respectively. Garbanzos yielded at the 
rate of 2.5 tons of cured hay per acre. 

Rhodes grass, Natal grass, and perilla, the last said to be native to Japan 
and of interest as a possible source of a linseed oil substitute, failed to give 
satisfactory results on the Salt River Valley farm. 
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In tests with fall-sown cereals on the Prescott dry farm, early planting of 
wheat and rye proved to be quite satisfactory, while later plantings were less 
so. Barley winterkilled completely, and emmer yields were small. Rye seeded 
early in rows 7 in. apart produced 3,200 lbs. of hay per acres and in 21-in. rows 
slightly less than 2,000 lbs. Similar plats allowed to mature grain yielded 
from 9 to 14 bu. per acre, while later plantings produced as low as 5.5 bu. per 
acre. The wheat yields amounted to about 2 bu. per acre more than the rye, 
but in no case was the grain of the best quality. 

Sudan grass seeded in IMay produced ai)proxlmately 2 tons of hay per acre in 
addition to a slight amount of pasturage. A portion harvested for seed yielded 
about 650 lbs. of recleaned seed per acre. 

Plantings of different varl<»ties of corn grown for forage produced from 
2,960 lbs. of green fodder per acre for Reid Yellow Dent to 49,783 lbs. for 
Papngo Sweet. 

Field peas and beans were considerably damaged by rabbits and prairie 
dogs, and later by a bacterial blight said to be due to Pseudomonas phaaeoH, 
which entirely destroyed the peas and greatly reduced (he yield of the beans. 
It is deemed probable that the disease is identic'al with a similar Infection 
appearing on the same field about three seasons before. The maximum yield 
of beans, 539 lbs. per acre, was secured from a i)lanting of tepary. White 
sweet clover produced a fair stiind hut made meager growth (he fist season. 

Variety tests with sorghums resulted in yields of green forage ranging from 
1,259 lbs. per acre for feterita to 11,061 lbs. for Amber and 11,159 lbs. for Club- 
Top. Darso, a drought-resistant strain, devcloi>ed by th(' Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station, is said to have given encouraging results at Prescott. 

Potato ■'yields ranged from 920 lbs. per acre for a planting of Rural New 
Yorker to 4,011 and 4,122 lbs. for White Rose and Early Rose, resiH>ctively. 

Seasonal conditions on the Sulphur Springs Talley dry farm are said to have 
been so unfavorable us to render the re.sult« of little value. Mexican June 
corn produced on tlie average 2,100 lbs. of green forage i)er acre; tepary beans 
sown as a catch crop after Sudan grass which had failed, 133 lbs. of seed, and 
after an indifferent wheat crop, 121 lbs,; and I>warf Kafir and Club-Toi) 
sorghum 7,350 and 2,600 lbs. of green forage per acre, respectively. 

Average crop yields on the university farm amounted to 4 tons per acre for 
alfalfa, 1 ton of hay ijer acre for barley, 5r tons of green forage for corn, 70 
bu. of mature corn, 6 tons of green fodder for feterita, and 5 tons for milo 
maize. Peanuts arc thought to be well adapted to the soil and climatic con- 
ditions of the region. « 

[Report of plant breeding work in Arizona], G. P\ Freeman and W. B. 
Bryan (Arisona Sta, Rpt, 1V17, pp. 4^2-454, 4^0-4GU flfjs. 3 ), — Observations on 
selections of pedigree strains of alfalfa and hybridization and selection studies 
with tepary beans and wheat are briefly reviewed In continuation of similar 
work previously noted (E. S, R., 89, p. 736). 

Individual selections from a strain of alfalfa originating from a single plant 
selection made in 1909 showed variations in the average yield per plant for three 
cuttings ranging from 0.3 to 0.53 lb. Different varieties of alfalfa seeded on 
}-acre plats in 1916 produced at the rate of from 7,723 lbs. per acre for Turkestan 
to 16,228 lbs. for European. Due to its productivity and hardiness, hairy-leaved 
Peruvian is said to be growing In popularity in the Southwest. 

Results secured during the past three years in a comparative study of Arizona 
wheats are held to indicate that grain of excellent milling and baking quality 
can be produced on Irrigated land in the State, and that there are marked differ- 
ences In the bread-making qualities of different varieties grown under Identical 
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conditions. Data obtained from milling and baking tests for 1915 and 1916 at 
the Kansas Station are summarized. 

Wyoming forage plants and their chemical composition, V, F. B. Hepner 
(Wyoming Sta, Rpt 1918^ pp, 117--128 ). — Supplementing work previously noted 
(B. S, R., 25, p. 130), the author presents a tabulated statement showing the 
nitrogen content of 63 samples of grasses, rushes, and sedges collected at different 
altitudes ranging from af)out 6,900 to 10,0(X) ft., together with the nitrogen con- 
tent of the soils upon which they grew. The average nitrogen content of all crop 
samples collected below 8,000 ft. elevation was 1.2C8 per cent, and that for all 
samples collected above 8,000 ft. Avasd.385 per cent. Data relative to the total 
nitrogen content of soils from different altitudes were Inconclusive, while nitrate 
determinations in several soils luxving approximately the saiiui amount of total 
nitrogen but differing greatly in the amount of nitrogen in the plants grown 
thereon also failed to lead to any definite conclusion, the nitrate content being 
(|uito small in all cases. A complete analysis of some twenty-five of the soils by 
the strong acid digestion method failed to reveal any corredation between the 
nitrogen content of tlio plants and any of the soil constituents. It is concluded, 
therefore, that “ tlu' al)undnnce of nitrogen found in liigh altitude grasses is not 
due entirely, if at all, to the greater amount of nitrogen, cither total or nitrate, 
In the soils, nor is It due to excessive quantilios of any other soil constituent.” 
Other factors arc believed to play a much more important rOle than does the soil 
in causing an increased storage of nitrogen by high altitude plants, although 
the author does not advance any theori(*s as to what tlies'e factors may be. 

Tnbulatc'd data are iilso presented showing the complete proximate analysis 
of the following plauts: Western wheat grass (Agropj/ron occidnitalc) , western 
couch grass (.4. pse u dorr pais ) ^ slender wheat grass (A, tnurum)^ redtop [Agros^ 
tin alba)f slough grass (lieckmannia vriicwformis) , grama grass (Bouteloua 
oUgostachpa), smooth bromc gi*ass (Bromu^ in(rmus)^ Porter brome grass (B. 
portcH)^ giant sedge (Carrx nrUtala)^ mountain sedge (C, f estiva ebrnea)^ Ne- 
braska sedge (C, nehrasfernshs), Alpine or cliff sedge (C, scopulorum) , hillside 
sedge (C. siccala), bottle sedge (T. utrUnilata) ^ variable sedge (C. variabilis)^ 
tufted hair grass (Dcschampsia cwspitosa), spike rush (Eleocharis palustris)^ 
Macoim rye grass (Elymus waconnii), reed meadow grass or manna (Glyverm 
grandis), scpiirrel-tail grass (Ilordeum jubatuni), wire grass or Baltic rush 
(Juncus balticAis), long-styled rush (J, Ion gist ylis), knotted rush {,T, nodosiis), 
Merten rush (J. mcrlensiamis) ^ Richardson rush (J. richardsonianus) , mountain 
timothy (VhJciun alpinuni), timothy (P. proiensc), nodding blue grass (Poa re- 
ffexa), alkali meadow grass (PiwcxneUia airoides), American rush (Scirpus 
americanus), fine top salt grass (Bporoholus airoides), drop seed (S- brevifoUus), 
downy oat grass (TriseUun subspicoinm) ^ Nevada blue grass (Poa iievademis) , 
and spike rush (Elmcharis palustris). 

Brief descriptions of Macoun rye grass, Richardson nish, and American rush 
are Included 

Farm crops, C. A. Zavitz (Ontario Dept, Agr, Bui, 268 (1979), pp, 80, figs, 
18), — ^Variety, cultural, rotation, fertilizer, seed selection, and date of seeding 
tests with numerous field crops, Including cereals, potatoes, root crops, field 
peas and beans, vetches, soy beans, cowpeas, corn, sorghum, millet, and sun- 
flowers for seed and forage, and flax for seed and fiber, together with mis- 
cellaneous tests of mixtures of grains, grasses, and legumes for pasture, etc., 
are reviewed in connection with work in progress at the Ontario Agricultural 
College for several years. Much of this has been referred to from time to 
time in previous reports and bnlletlhs. 
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Hay and pasture crops, grasses, clovers, etc., C. A. Zavitz and W. J. Sqtjib- 
BELL {Ontario Dept, Agr, Bui, 269 {J919), pp, 72, figs, S5), — ^Twenty-six varieties 
of grasses and legumes suitable for hay and pasture are described and illus- 
trated, and tests conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College with different 
pasture and hay crops, both singly and in combination, are briefly noted. Mix- 
tures are recommended for annual, temporary, and permanent pastures. 

Field experiments [in Ireland], 1918 {Dept, Agr, and Tech, instr, Ireland 
Jour,, 19 {1919), No, 2, pp, 180--208), — Continuing work previously noted (E. S. 
It., 40, j). 434) this report describes ferlllizer, variety, and cultural tests with 
potatoes, mangels, oats, turnips, and wheat 

[Report of field crops work in Assam], J, W. MoKay and A. A. Meggitt 
{Ann, Rpt, Agr, Expts. Assam, 1918, pp, — ^This comprises a de- 

tailed account of work previously nienthaied (E. S. R., 40, p. 523). 

liegumes, Sudan grass, and cereal crops for silage, C. II. Eckles {MUtsouri 
Sta, Bui. 162 {1919), pp. 3-25, fig. 1). — Experimental work conducted during the 
period of 1913 to 1917, Inclusive, Is described in which observations were made 
on the relative value for silage of field peas and oats, soy beans, cowpeas, alfalfa, 
red clover, sweet clover, Sudan grass, wheat, and rye. The differtait materials 
were analyzed for totiil moisture, total dry matter, protein, ether extract, ash, 
crude fiber, and nitrogen-free extract when placed in the silo and again when the 
silage was removed from the silo. Small experimental silos i>revlously described 
(E. S. R., 35, p. 270) wore employed. The results secured are fully discussed, 
and may be summarized os follows: 

Under proper conditions legume crops may be successfully preserved in tho 
silo, although as a rule it is thought best to preserve them as hay on account 
of the much greater weight to be handled if put into tho silo and the lack of 
suitable machinery for handling the grt*en crop in the field. AVhen legumes 
are put in tlie silo, in addition to ordinary pre(.*autions concerning the exclu- 
sion of the air, it is deemed essential that the proper amount of dry matter be 
present in the matoriaL A dry-matter content of approximately 40 per cent 
was found to give the best results. It is stated that while legumes cut for 
hay may contain as low as 20 to 25 p(»r cent dry matter, if put into the silo 
under these conditions the silage will have an extremely disagreeable odor when 
removed and be almost worthless for feeding puiposes. The wide variation in 
results from using legumes for silage ns reported in agricultural literature is 
believed to be largely explained by the dry-matter content of the materials 
used. Sufficient dry matter to insure proper preservation in the silo may be 
assured by allowing the crop to roach a suitable stage of maturity before cut- 
ting, or In case the crop has not attained the necessary maturity, by allowing 
the forage to lie in the field from five to six hours after cutting before putting 
into the silo. 

It was found that ordinarily alfalfa could not be allowed to stand In the 
field until the proper stage of maturity was reached, and except in dry seasons 
when the dry-matter content of the plant Is abnormally high it is recommended 
that it be allowed to lie in the field from four to six hours before placing in 
the silo. Canada peas and oats were in condition to go into the silo when the 
pea pods were becoming yellow and the oat heads were showing the first indi- 
cations of ripening. Clover contained the proper amount of dry matter when 
allowed to stand until somewhat more than one-half of the blossoms were 
brown. Soy beans and cowpeas were ready for silage when the beans were 
well develoi>ed and the pods beginning to turn yellow. Due to wide variations 
in condition and time of planting, it is said to be necessary frequently to put 
cowpeas in the silo before the proper stage of maturity is reached, and that 
under such conditions partial drying in the field is essential to good results* 
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Silage from legumes, while superior in protein content, Is somewhat inferior 
to com silage In total digestible nutrients. With a proper amount of dry 
matter present, the loss of feeding value while in the silo was found to be no 
greater with legume silage than with corn silage. 

Sudan grass was preserved readily In the silo with no special attention 
necessary to the amount of dry matter, its feotllng value ranging from two- 
thirds to three-fourths that of g^K)d corn silage, deT>ending upon the maturity 
of the crop when put into the silo. Wheat supplied a silage of reasonably good 
quality, having a feeding value approximately that of corn silage. It is stated 
that wheat should be put into the silo wlien the grain is in the dough stage, 
no special precautions being deemed necessary to insure proper preservation. 
Rye was preserved readily in the silo, but the resulting silage was not pala- 
table. For best results rye should be put into the silo in the blossoming stage 
or earlier. 

Frost injury to grain and legumes, H. Fiscuier (Zenthl, Agr, Chem., .J7 
{1918), No, 7, pp. 212, 218). — Observations on the effec't of low temperatures on 
rye, oats, peas, and beans are noted, the author concluding that the death of 
the plant cell due to cold may )»e attributed to an Irreversible mixture of the 
colloidal substance of tlie cell. The dark green color of the leaves accompany- 
ing frost injury was ob.s(>rved to occur with temperatures ranging from — 4 
to — 6® O. (24.8 and 21.2® F. and to h<‘ complete at from — ^8 to — 10°. The stems 
of the cereals showed some injury up(»n exposure to temperatures of from 
— 4 to — 6° and were frecpicntly split with temperatures of from — 8 to — 12°, 
resulting in their subscciuent collup.se. 

With temperatures of — 8° or less, fi*ostt*d spikes which were about to blossom 
showed marked injury, ubile spikes still remaining in the sheath were only 
slightly injured with temperatures of from —10 to —12°. Ilye pollen from 
spikes cooled 12 hours at — 8° still exhil)ited a few grains capable of germina- 
tion, while exposure for 4 hours at — 10° resulted In complete loss of vitality. 
Free pollen exposed to a temperature of — 4° for 5 hours was entirely killed. 
The extruded stigmas of the rye blossoms were rendered unfruitful at —2°. 

Ligowo oats showed the hnist injury from freezing of the four varieties 
studied. Although varying widely with clifTeront sorts, it is stated that in 
general the greater the frost itijury the more vigorous was the development of 
new shoots. 

Soil Inoculation for legumes, W. A. Albrecht {Missouri Sit a. Circ. 86 
(1919), pp. 15, figs. 6). — This comprises a popular discussion of the nature, pur- 
pose, and value of legume in(>culation, together with brief descriptions of the 
soil and imre culture methods. 

The improvement of the barley crop, H. Hunter (Dept Agr. and Tech. 
Instr. Ireland flour., 19 (1919), No. 2, pp. 139-159, pis. 10, figs. 2). — ^The improve- 
ment of the crop in Ireland through pure-line selection and hybridization Is 
described and some of the results secured Indicated. 

Ziate planted variety tests of com, E. F. Cauthen (Alabama Col. Sta. Circ. 
41 {1919), pp. 4 )* — ^Limited variety tests with corn, following a winter grain 
crop on sandy upland soil arc iield to Indicate that certain varieties are better 
for early planting than for late planting. Station Yellow, Dwarf Mexican 
June, and Goliad are said to give good results with late planting, while large 
one-ear types, such as Henry Grady and Calhoun Red Cob, are regarded as 
unpromising. It is stated that the planting may be deferred until the latter 
part of June, although earlier planting is deemed advisable. 

Local fertilizer experiments with cotton in south Alabama, 1914-1918, 
inclusive, J. T. Williamson and J. P. Duqoab {Alabama Col. Sta. Bui. 201 
{1918), pp. This bulletin reports the results of 44 conclusive fer- 
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tllizer experiments with cotton on Coastal Plain soils, conducted In cooper n- 
tion with farmers for the period indicated in continuation of similar work 
pi*evlously noted (E. S. R., 30, p. 636). The results secured may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

The average Increase, following the use of cottonseed meal, was greater than 
that from acid phosphate in 68 per cent of the experiments, equal to it in 16 
per cent, and less in 16 per cent. Cottonseed meal resulted in an average in- 
crease greater than that secured from kalnlt in 73 per cent of the tests, equal 
to it in 7 per cent, and less in 20 per cent. Acid phosphate surpassed kainit 
in 52 per cent of the tests, equaled it In 14 per cent, and was less in 34 per cent. 
With cottonseed meal as a basis, the relative increases in crop yields, due to 
the use of 200 lbs. cottonseed meal, 240 lbs. acid phosphate, or 200 lbs. kainit, 
were as 100 : 45 : 34. As an average of a much greater number of exi)eriments, 
however, it is stated that potash is of much more relative importance, and acid 
phosphate slightly more so, than indicated above. 

A 100-lb. application of kainit was found to be nearly as effective and, on 
the average, more profitable than a 200-Ib. application. Nitrate of soda, ap- 
plied at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre vrhere the plants were from 6 to 8 in. 
In height to make a complete fertilizer, was found to be slightly more effective 
than a 200-lb. application of cottonseed meal applied in a complete fertilizer 
before planting. The maximum average Increase in yield and the highest 
average profit were obtained from an application of 240 lbs. acid phosphate 
and 100 lbs. of kainit per acre before planting, and 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
when the plants were from 6 to 8 in. high. 

Transmission of characters in potatoes, C. von Seelitoest {Jour. Landw., 
66 {1918), No. S, pp. 141-1G2 ), — In continuation of work previously noted (E. S. 
B., 16, p. 300), the author presents furtlier evidence regarding the transmis- 
sion of yielding qualities in potatoes by the selection of seed from high-yield- 
ing strains. It is stated that almost always tlie use of small seed tubers from ^ 
large mother plants resulted in higher yields than the use of large tubers from 
small plants. Furthermore, the yield expressed as a multiple of the seed em- 
ployed increased markedly with a decrease In the size of the seed tubers. 

Missing hills in potato fields: Their effect upon the yield, F. C. Stewakt 
(New York State Sta. Bui. 459 (1919), pp. 4^-69, figs. S ). — ^Experimental w-ork 
conducted during 1918 Is described in which an effort was made to determine 
how much of the loss in yield of potatoes, due to missing hills, is compensated 
by Increased yields of the adjoining plants. Each of 300 tubers was divided 
lengthwise into two equal parts, and the resulting seed pieces planted in ten 
rows, 36 in. apart and 15 in. apart in the row in groups of four, with blank 
spaces of 30 in. between the groups. Bach group contained the pairs of seed 
pieces from two tubers, so that one member of each pair adjoined a missing 
hill. The difference In yield between the exterior plant and its mate, the 
Interior plant, was taken as a measure of the effect of the missing hill. Data 
were secured from 351 pairs of plants. a check on the experiment, an at- 
tempt was also made to ascertain the extent of the variation in yield occurring 
between the plants from two seed pieces from the same tnber when grown 
under parallel conditions. For this purpose the pairs of seed pieces were 
planted 15 in. apart In two continuous rows without blank spaces, and data 
secured from 85 pairs of plants. The weight and number of tubers per plant 
are recorded in tabular form and the results summarized as follows : 

Based on the weight of the total yield, the exterior plants outylelded the 
interior ones on the average 23.2 per cent, indicating that in the case of a 
skip containing a single missing hill, the two adjoining plants together make np 
4a4 per cent of the loss In total yield, and a little more in the yi^d of market- 
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able tubers. Skips of more than one hill arc deemed to be a total loss except 
for 46.4 per cent of the yield of one plant. 

The number of tubers per plant was 20.7 per cent greater for the exterior than 
for the interior plants, and the tubers w(*re larger on the average. The ex- 
terior plants produced on the average 5.6 marketable tubers, and the interior 
plants 4.7. 

In all, 30 pairs of pfants entering into the experiment were severely affected 
with leaf roll, and the influence of this factor on the results is discussed. It is 
stated that although the leaf roll plants were small, they did not have the 
effect of missing hills. 

In the check rows, the differences in total yield between the different pairs of 
seed pieces’ ranged from 0 to 66.7 per cent of the mean yield of the two plants, 
the average difference being 20.7 \}or cent. Such wide difference's are held to 
indicate that certain factors exist which have an important bearing on the 
yield of potatoes that are either unknown or underestimated, 

Kecognizlng tliat the loss from missing hills probably varies considerably 
with the variety, the distance between hills, the character and fertility of the 
soil and cultural and meteorological conditions, a moditlcation of the formula 
fretiuently used to obtain the so-called corrected yield to plat experiments with 
potatoes is deemed Justified by the results of this experiment, whereby the esti- 
mated stand will bo replaced by "stand value,” the correct formula being 

actual yield . , . , , ^ 

sta nd value " stand value Is to be calculated by means of the 
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formula SV==1 — ’ in which m is the number of the missing hills per 

acre, s the number of skips or series of consecutive missing hills per acre, and n 
the mimber of hills per acre In a full stand. 

Handling and loading southern new potatoes, A. M. Gkimes {U. S, Dept, 
Apr,, Farmers^ Bui, 1050 {19 tO), pp, 18, figs, 18), — ^Factors contributing to loss 
In transit and in llie market of soutbern new potatoes are outliiM'd and methods 
of handling, packing, mid loading the crop to minimize such losses described. 
Field cuts and bruises and exposure to the sun after digging are said to occasion 
considerable loss, together with improper methods of loading which permit 
shifting and breakage in tran.slt. Double-headed barrels are said to be tlie most 
satlsfac|ory container, while It is suggested tlint In loading provision be made 
for a maximum amount of ventilation throughout the load and for the preven- 
tion of shifting. 

Bhodes grass, S. M. Tracy {U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Fannerfi^ Bui, 1048 {1919), pp. 
Hr 5)' — The history and adaptation of Rhodes grass {Chloria gay ana) are 
discussed, and field practices employed in growing and handling the crop both 
for hay and pasture are described. Proximate analyses are included. 

£llte culture and multiplication of some standard Ilocano and Tagalog 
lowland rices, L. M. Romero {Philippine Agr,, 7 {1918), No, 5, pp, 149-15S), — 
*In a continuation of work i)reviously note<i (B. S. R., 40, p. 336), the author 
describes the further propagation and multiplication of the best strains of 
Ilocano and Tagalog lowland rice secured through selection at Dos Baflos, P. I. 

Saving man labor in sugar beet fields, D. A. Moobhouse and T. H. Sum- 
mers (U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Farmers'^ Bui, 1042 {1919), pp, 18, figa, 26).— Labor- 
saving devices employed in the preparation of the soil, the cultivation and har- 
vesting of the crop, and hauling the crop to the factory are described and illus- 
trated for several Important sugar beet areas In the United States. 

Bud variations in sugar cane, C. S. Pomeroy {Jour, Heredity, 10 {1919), No, 
d, pp, 129^135, figs, 2).— The author discusses briefly the bud origin of several 
138958*— 19 1 
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sugar-cane varieties on the basis of rwordod observations made in Louisiana, 
the West Indies, Mauritius, Hawaii, and Australia. 

Differences between mother plants and sports are said to be frequently as 
marked as between recognized varieties. Bud varieties have been recorded as 
differently colored side shoots from a single cane, differently colored canes in 
one stool springing from a single piece of plant cane, a, stalk with some Joints 
striped and some unstriped, strains showing differences in hardiness, and strains 
showing differences in sugar content. It is stated that plants grown from cut- 
tings of bud sports tend to reproduce true to the character of the sport. 

Spacing experiments with sugar cane, X Mibasol y Jison {Philippine Apr., 
7 (1918), No, 5, pp, 127-1S6, ftps, 2), — Spacing experiments with sugqr cane con- 
ducted at Los Bafios, P. I., during the season of 19IG-17 led to the following 
conclusions : 

The percentage of germination increased as the i)lanting rate decrease<l, with 
a corresponding decrease in the mortality of canes from two months of age to 
time of harvest. Close spacing resulted in tall canes of small diameter and 
small stools, while wide spacing resulted in larger stools and thick canes. The 
closest spacing with the cane laid end to end in rows 60 cm. apart (about 19.7 
in.) resulted in the highest yield of cane, 82, (XK) kg. per hectare (36.49 tons per 
acre), while the maximum yiekl of sugar was secured from cane planted in 
rows 150 cm. apart with the seed pieces 50 cm. apart in the row. 

Sweet potato storage, S. B. Johnson (Arizona Sta, Upt, 1917, p, 441). — 
comparison was made of sweet potatoes handled in the usual rough way and 
carried from the field in sacks with potatoes carefully placed in crates and cured 
in a room kept at a temperature of from 85 to 90® P. for one week, the two 
lots being subsequently stored in piles between layers of straw with a thick 
cover of straw. 

It is stated that at the end of the storage period the first lot contained 38 
per cent and the second lot 48 per cent of marketable potatoes. These results 
are held to indicate that In storing sweet potatoes out of doors the dry air is 
sufficient to cure them, and that to prevent excessive drjdng a layer of dry 
soil should be thrown over the pile after curing has been conqdeted. 

The synthetic production of wild wheat forms, H. H. Love and W, T. Cbaiq 
(Jour* Meredity, 10 (1919), No. 2, pp. 51-64f pl» 1? 9 ). — The authors de- 

scribe a cross between the Triticum vulgare variety lilarly Red Chief and the 
T. durum variety Marouaiii, made at Cornell University, in which two plants 
similar in all respects to the typical wild wheat of Palestine appeared in a 
population of 113 individuals in the Fa gtmeratlon. 

“These two plants . . . possessed the brittle rachis and long basal hairs 
or bristles. One form was beardless, while the other was partially bearded. 
The kernels were longer than in the other segregates and resembled the wild 
type* The heads were flat, similar to the true wild form. . . . The one main 
difference between the true wild wheat and these segregates was that the 
Spikelets of the segregates were somewhat broader than those of the wild 
type. Each spikelet, however, carried away the joint of the rachis attached 
to It just as does the true wild wheat^ The behavior of the progeny of these 
two plants In the F*, together with a limited number of individuals In the F* 
and F» of one family, is described and their possible relation to the wild proto- 
type discussed. 

While the appearance of this wild form may be regarded as evidence in favor 
of the prototype theory in relation to the wild wheat of Palestine, the authors 
maintain that “ the occurrence of wild segregates In the cross described does 
not prove that the wild wheat is the prototype of wheat, but rather raises the 
question whether It really Is a prototype or a contemporary form. More data 
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from other crosses will be needed before any definite statement can be made. 
May it not be possible that there is a certain type (or types) in Palestine 
that, when crossed with others, may frequently produce the wild type?” 

Third biennial report State seed commissioner, 1917-18, R. J. Leth {Idaho 
Bta. tPaft.], 1918, pp. 12, fig, i).-— This report, prepared by P. A, Wenger and 
C. B. Hobson, show^ that 1,970,290 lbs. of agricultural seed was actually in- 
spected during the biennium, that 3,037 samples were examined for purity, 
and that 310 samples were tested for germination. 

Truits, vegetables, and flowers, P. D. Gardner et al. (Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Co,, 1918, pp. 279, figs, 1S5). — popular reference work on the 
culture of vegetables, fruits, nuts, and flowers prepared by a corps of specialists 
in the subjects presented. 

In part 1, under the general heading horticulture, forestry, and floriculture, 
the successive chapters deni with the principles of vegetable gardening, the 
culture of specific vegetables, the farm vegetable garden, vegetable forcing, 
mushroom culture, medicinal and aromatic plants, growing fruit on the home 
plantation, the culture of small fruits, grai)es, pome fruits, stone fruits, citrus 
fruits, nuts, miscellaneous tropical fruits, the farm woodlot, beautifying the 
home grounds, and window gardening. I^art 2 comprises a treatise on plant 
diseases and insec't enemies and their control. Part 3 contains tables of weights, 
measures, and agricultural statistics. 

[Fourth annual report of nursery and market garden experimental and re- 
search station in Hertfordshire in 1918], A. B. Lister (Ewpt. and Research 
Sta,, Waltham Cross, Ann. Rpt., 4 (1918), pp. SO, figs. 4)^ — ^A progress report on 
cultural and manurlal experiments with cuaimbers and tomatoes (E. S. R., 
40, p. 147). Some data are given on a study of sources of error and uncer- 
tainty in determining experimental results in the greenhouse with sx)ecial 
reference to the iwaition of the phmts in the house. The study of the effect 
of sterilization on crop yield was continued. Of 6 methods of treatment ap- 
plied in two houses, 5 of them yielded opposite crop results in the one house 
to what they did in the other, thus indicating that sterilization is of no benefit 
in producing greater crop yield other than in destroying disease organisms. 

A progress report Is made on a study by Mrs. D. J. Matthews of the use of 
sterilizing agents In the control of tomato soil pests. A preliminary note is 
also given on a study of methods of controlling the noctuid moth (Hadena 
oleracea). 

The evolution of the commercial greenhouse in relation to horticulture 
past and present, W, R. Cobb (Ann. Rpt, Rort. Socs, Ontario, IS (1918), pp, 
128-*1S1, fig. 1), — A brief review of some of the more important changes in 
greenhouse construction. 

[B^ort on experiments in lettuce growing], S. B. Johnson (Arizona 8ta, 
Rpt, 1917, pp. 4S4-441). — ^Tests of the New York and Iceberg varieties of 
lettuce secured from several different seed firms and of 47 other varieties are 
reported in tabular form. The essential difference between seed of the same 
variety from different sources was the difference in germination percentage. 

Experiments conducted with organic and inorganic fertilizers, though for the 
most part Inconclusive, did show that the plat receiving stable manure at the 
rate of 20 tons per acre was the first to come to maturity and produced the 
best lettuce. 

Under irrigation conditions planting the lettuce on ridges gave better re- 
sults than planting on the level. Planting In single rows appears to be more 
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satisfactory than planting In double rows, under conditions where the price 
of land does not warrant hand cultivation* 

Growing tomatoes for the canning factory, J. T* Rosa, m (MUsouH Btu. 
Ciro. 87 {1919) r pp, id, 4 ), — ^Detailed cultural directions are given for 

growing tomatoes, including the control of pests. 

The relation of phenology to fruit growing, B. J. Babitett (Rpf. Proo. 
MotU. Mort. 8oc., 21 {1918), pp. id^-iid).— A discussion of the influences of 
various climatic factors on fruit growing. 

Boeding^s fruit growers^ guide, G. C. Roedino {Fresno, Cat: Author^ 1919. 
pp. 101, figs. 123). — A practical guide to fruit growing in California, Including 
a discussion of the general principles of fruit growing, detailed directions 
for growing, harvesting, and handling the more important fruits, and briefer 
notes on those now grown to a llmltetl extent. The text is well illustrated, 

[Varieties of fruit for British Columbia], M. S. Middleton (Atm, Rpt. B. C. 
FruiUCrowers^ Assoc., 28 (1917), pp. 46-^0). — A discussion of the factors in- 
flu^cing the selection of varieties, including a suggested list of varieties for 
the different districts In British Columbia. 

Our best varieties of fruit, J. Bottner {Unsere Besten Obstsorten. Franl> 
fort on the Oder: Trowitssch d Son, 1918, pp. 80, figs. 42). — ^Descriptions of the 
more important varieties of orchard and small fruits grown in Germany. 

The improvement of fruit culture in Baluchistan, A. and G. L. C. Howard 
{Fruit Expt. Sta. Quetta Undial Bui. 9 (1918), pp. 21), — Tills paper presents 
the results of Investigations carried out on the production of a supply of budded 
trees of good varieties for Baluchistan. The subject matter is presented under 
the following general headings: Stocks, the management of nurseries and 
methods of budding, and the selection of varieties. A list of imported varieties 
of fruit trees Is included. 

Annual report of the Fruit Experiment Station, Shillong, for the year 
ending June 30, 1918, C. H. Holder {Ann. Bpt. Agr. Expts. Assam, 1918, pp. 
47^75 ), — ^A record is given of the varieties of orchard and small fruits planted 
under test at the station, Including brief notes on tlieir present condition. 

Maintaining proper vigor in our fruit trees, C. I. Lewis {Trans. Ind. Hort. 
See, 1917, pp, 93-113, figs. 2). — ^A review of some of the more practical results 
secured by the Oregon Experiment Station relative to the interrelation of prun- 
ing, tillage, fertilizing, intercropping, moisture, etc., and proper vigor in fruit 
trees. 

Summarized data are given on the results of orchard management experi- 
ments conducted at the Oregon Station during the four years 1914-1917 and 
the principal results secured, including also a summary of results secured by 
Kraus and Kraybill in their study with tomatoes (E. S. R., 40, p. 40). 

Protecting the orchard by dusting, D. Reddick {Trans. Ind. Hort. Sog. 1917, 
pp, 126-139). — ^A summarized account of experiments conducted at the New 
York Cornell Experiment Station (E. S. B., 84, p. 738) and at other stations* 

Orchard spraying experiments, A. G. Turney {Ann. Rpt. Dept. Agr. Keu> 
Brumwiek, 1918, pp. 98-101). — ^Data are given on cooperative experiments con- 
ducted in apple orchards in New Brunswick under the direction of E. G. 
Sandera 

The resnlts, in general, Indicate that it is practically Impossible to control 
apple scab in ordinary years with rented lime-sulphur sprays. A 3:10:40 
Bordeaux mixture has proved a safe and efficient fungicide for the preblossom 
spray and a spray two weeks after blossom. The use of UmerSttlphur at this 
period results in more or less injury to the fruit. Arsenate of lead as a spray 
after ihe biosaom fall was an efficient but costly spray. Both Umorsulphur 
anfl Bordeaux Ujsed at this period result in more or less injury to the fnxlt 
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l^lms far no satisfactory sprays have been developed for the apple maggot, 
green apple bug, and plum curcullo. 

Ferttlizing of apple orchards, B. J. Keaus {Trans, III, Hart. 8oc,, n, aer,^ 52 
(1918), pp, 188-207, fig. 1), — consideration of various orchard practices, in- 
cluding fertilization! as factors in maintaining a proper balance between the 
nitrogenous and caroohydrate compounds within the tree. See also a previous 
note (B. S, B., 40, p. 147). In the discussion following is included a plan 
prepared by A. D. Charnel of arrangement of furrow-manure applications as 
recommended for citrus growers (B. S. R., 40, p. 246 )r. 

Fertilization of apple orchards, J. P. Stewart {Trans, Ind, Hort. Soc, 1917, 
pp. 55-TS), — In this pai^er the author reviews the more practical results of 
orchard fertilizer experiments conducted under the direction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station (B. S. It., 39, p. 445). 

Cultural methods and fertilization of the apple orchard, J. Oskamp {Trans, 
Ind>, Sort, Sov, 1917, pp, 73-84t fga, S). — ^A poimlar review of some of the more 
important results in orchard management at Purdue and other State experi- 
ment stations. 

Cost of producing apples in Illinois orchards, H. It. Stanpord {Trans, III. 
Hort. Hoc., n, aer., 52 {1918), pp. 63-80). — ^The cost data here presented are 
based on questionnaires sent out to a number of the representative orchard men 
of the State. 

A test of commercial fertilizers for grapes, P. E. Gladwin {New York State 
Sta. Bui. 458 {1919), pp, 27-43) • — ^This comprises the results for the second 
5-year period of an experiment started in 1909 (E. S. R., 31, p. 339), including 
also a summary of results from the work to date. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers have continued to give the best results. Phosphorus 
and potassium have also had a marked benelicial effect upon wood growth, 
yield, and quality of the fruit, but have not intlueiiced the quality to the same 
extent as the nitrogen. Nitrogen has not only affected the growth of the woofl 
favorably, but it has Increased the fruit and given larger berries and clusters. 
I'otasslum caused earlier ripening of the foliage than the other elements, but 
after the first few years the foliage has been of better color and size in the 
plats to which nitrogen was applied. The foliage on the check plat was in- 
ferior to the foliage on any of the fertilized plats. 

All of the fertilized plats have produced a decided gain of fruit over the 
unfertilized plats, and with prices imid for fertilizers in 1914 as a basis the 
fertilizers have paid a good return on the investment. A ctunparison of the 
financial returns from the different plats indicates that the nitrogen applied in 
conjunction with either phosphorus or potassium, or with both, is worth some- 
thing more than $100 per acre for the 10-year period. The author concludes 
that where all other fundamentals favorable to grape growing have been taken 
care of and the condition and production of the vines are still unsatisfactory, 
fertilizers should be applied. The evidence at hand suggests that a fertilizer 
containing a rather large percentage of nitrogen be used. 

Borne recent marketing developments in the Pacific Northwest, C. I. Lewis 
(Tram. Ind. Hort. Hoc. 1917, pp. 193-206). — ^The author describes the organiza- 
tion and status of the Fruit Agency, Incorporated, which was organized with 
the assistance of the Office of Markets of the U. S. Department of i^riculture 
in 1915 to promote cooperation between large individual operators, cooperative 
bodies, and other groups making a business of selling fruit. 

Tropical and semitropical fruits (exclusive of citrus fruits), B. O. Fsnzi 
(Frutti Tropioali e Semitropicali (EacluH git Agrum). Florence: lat. Apr. 
Oolong Itat., 1915, pp. 261, figs. 60). — ^This manual has been previously noted in 
serial form (B. S. E., 34, p. 488). 
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Some praRtable and unprofitable ooHee lands, T. B. HcOmLnAiqD {Porto 
Rico 8ta, Bui. 21 {1919) t Spanish Md., pp. 15, pis. 2f figs. 5). — A Spanish edition 
of the bulletin previously noted (E. S. R., 37, p, 43). 

Effect of different methods of transplanting coffee, T. B. McOLX!LXJk.ND 
{Porto Rico 8ta. Bui. 22 {1919)^ Spanish Ed.y pp. 12^ pi. i). — Spanish edition 
of the bulletin previously noted (E. S. R., 37, p. 649). ^ 

[Report on date investigations], R. H. Fobbes {Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1917, pp. 
442^451).-^A review of crop conditions in the date orchards in 1915 and 1916, 
including information on present methods <^f ripening, packing, and marketing 
tlie crop. A statement of sales for the graded crop of a few leading varieties 
is given, together with a summary, by varieties, prepared by F. H. Simmons, of 
date crops borne at the Tempe orchard in 1915 and 1916. The summary is 
accompanied by brief notes on the quality and behavior of the different varie- 
ties for Uie two seasons. 

Acting on the observations of San Francisco dealers, who found that the 
dates kept well in dry, cold storage, crates of different varieties of dates were 
packed for shipment and then placed in dry, cold storage in Phoenix at a tem- 
perature of 36 to 38® F. The date of storage was September 20, 1916, and the 
samples were examined at various times during a period of 14 months. The 
results as here tabulated show that all of the 10 varieties tested except 1, 
Hayany, kept well until February, and 1 variety, Iteein .loher, rich in sugar, 
kept perfectly for 14 months. The Khars variety kej)t fairly well for this time 
also. These observations Indicated that many varieties of dates may be har- 
vested and held in storage for sale as fresh fruit, thereby avoiding overstocked 
markets. 

A further experiment with the Hayany crop in 1917 wm conducted by evap- 
orating several samples of fresh fruit to 90, 80, 70, and 60 per cent of the fresh 
weight, and then putting them in dry, cold storage at about 34 to 36®. The 
results of examinations indicate that the fruit of this variety would have kept 
well at about 85 per cent of its fresh weight ; while at 70 to ‘80 per cent it 
kept perfectly and was of superior quality after three months of storage. 

In view of the very high percentage of mortality among date palm suckers 
distributed to individuals, distribution of suckers has been discontinued for 
the present, and suckers are n<.)w being rooted by the new method developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in the Coachella Valley (B. S. R., 
86, p. 142.) 

[Report of date breeding experiments], G. F. Fbeeman and W. B. Beyan 
(Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1917, p. 4^5 ). — ^Breeding work was started several years ago 
by the senior author, with special reference to securing Deglet Noor seedlings 
true to type. The orchard of seedling Deglet Noor dates planted at the 
Tempe Date Garden in 1912, bloomed and bore fruit for the first time in 1917. 
Forty-nine out of 235 trees bloomed, 22 of which were females and 27 males. 
Twenty-one females bore fruit ; of these 10 bore fruit as light in color as the 
female parent, whereas the other 11 had fruits which were deep red when 
matured and black when ripe. 

This indicates that the Deglet Noor variety is homozygous for the liidit 
colcu*ed fruit, whereas the Deglet Noor male seedlings used as a parent in 
this cross had for a male parent some dark colored date. It would also 
appear that the dark color of certain dates is a unit character. 

As to quality of fruit, date of ripening, and response to the stimulus of 
beat in artificial ripening these seedlings varied widely. The quality was for 
the most part poor, although there were one or two rather promising treeq, 
Indicating that an amply sufficient number may be foand among the 235 treeg 
well worthy of selection as stocks for further breeding studies. 
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Weather conditions as affecting plant growth, J. J. Thobnbeb {Arizona Sta. 
Rpi, 1917, pp, 498^-480 ), — ^Lists are given of ornamental trees and shrubs on 
the university grounds and at Tucson that were killed or more or less injured 
during the cold winter of 101(>~17 when the temperature fell below 32® F., on 
an average of one out of every three nights, with minimum temperature of 
9® F. A list is also %lven of ornamental trees and shrubs, mostly exotic, 
which were not injured In the least. 

A complete list of annual and other flowers, including greenhouse, tender 
and half-hardy perennials which, Canada, can not be classed as hardy 
perennials (Ann. Rpt. Ilort. Soc8» Ontario, IS {191S), pp, 74-^78), — ^The list here 
presented was prepared by the Committee on Names and Varieties of the 
Ontario Horticultural Association. 

The preservation of pollen for hybridizing, A, P. Saundeks {Bui, Peony 
News No, 6 {1918), pp, 2-9), — partial review of the literature on the preser- 
vation and viability of pollen of various plants which have been prepared for 
special use in hybridizing peonies. The author concludes that peony pollen 
under favorable conditions is very long-lived, and that there should be no diffi- 
culty in carrying it through the entire season from the earliest to the latest 
blooming species. 

Horticultural libraries in the United States, M. F. Wakneb {Gard, Chron,, 
S, ser,, 65 (1919), No. 1691, p. 247). — ^This is largely a r^siim^^ of the scope of 
the horticultural literature in the library of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

FOEESTRY. 

Kational afforestation, A. D. Webstke {London: T, Fisher TJnwin, Ltd,, 1919, 
pp. 160), — In this work the author sketches the history of British woodlands, 
presents evidence to show the approaching dearth of timber, and makes an 
apiieal for- national afforestation in the United lilngdom as opposed to private 
and communal activities. Data are given on the cost of establisliing planta- 
tions, with actual figures from English, Scottish, Welsh, and Irish estates, to- 
gether with the details of afforestation practice, a list of the best trees for 
economic planting, and examples of financial returns. Recommendations rela- 
tive to a national forest policy, the establishment of schools of forestry, and tlie 
use of unemployed labor in forestry are also included. 

Commercial forestry (Min, Eeconstr, [Qt, Brit.}, Reconstr. Proh. No. 11 
(1919), pp, 14). — ^Tliis pamphlet is prepared with special reference to forestry 
problems in the United Kingdom. It discusses the position before the war, the 
position in 1918, the scope of commercial forestry, the renovation and extension 
of forest areas, and other Important factors in a forest scheme. A concrete ex- 
ample of an afforestation scheme deemed suitable to the conditions of Great 
Britain is briefly outlined. 

Forestry, S. Honda and Y. Takenob (Japan Year Book, 1918, pp. 562-869 ), — 
A statistical account of the forests and forest industry in Japan. 

A forestry policy for New Zealand, F. Bell (Jour, Ayr, [New Zeal,}, 18 
(1919), No, 5, pp. SlS-818 ), — ^An address given at the Conference of Crown 
Lands Commissioners, in which the author briefly discusses present conditions 
of forest management in New Zealand and presents suggestions relative to the 
foundation of a policy for the future. 

Beclamation of sand dunes, E. P. Tubnxb (Jour. Ayr, [New Zeal.}, 18 
(1919), No, 3, pp. 148-154, fiys. S ). — ^Instructions are given for fixing and afforest- 
ing sand dunes under New Zeland conditions, together with a translation of 
an article hs & D, Van PIssel on the treatment of sand dunes in Holland. 
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Vacation days in Colorado’s Kational Vorssts {U. 8, Dept Apr,, Forest 
8erL\ J919, pp, 90 ^ figs. — A popular document describing the recreational 

features of the K^tlonal Forests of CJolorado, and giving information to camp- 
ers relative to fire prevention and camp sanitation, camping outfits, rations, etc. 

Vacation trips in the Cochetopa National Forest {Jf. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 
8erv.f 1919, pp. H, pi. 1, figs. 6). — popular document dealing specifically with 
the recreatUmul features of the Cochetopa National Forest of Colorado. 

The Ouray Hountains of the tTncompahgre National Forest {U. 8. Dept 
Agr.^ Forest Berv., 1919, pp, 14, pt 1, figs. €). — A docinnont similar to the above, 
dealing with the Ouray ]\fountains of the Uiicompahgre National Forest in 
Colorado. 

A vacation land of lakes and woods. — The Superior National Forest ( U. 8. 
Dept Agr., Forest 8erv., 1919, pp. 12, ph 1, figs, d).— A docunumt similar to the 
above, dealing with the Superior National Forest In northern Minnesota. 

A historical review of the Bergius arboretum for the period 1885-1914, 
B. B. Fbi£S {Acta Jfforti Bergiani [Btockholm], S (1918), No. 1, pp. 5-24, P^s. 
108). — ^A progress report on activities at the arboretum of the Royal Swedish 
Scientific Academy at Stockholm. The report is accompanied by maps and 
numerous illustrations of the arboretum. 

Storied or tier-like structure of certain dicotyledonous woods, S. J. Kecobd 
(Bui. Torrey Bot. Club, 46 (D119), No. 7, pp. 25S-27S). — A contribution from the 
Yale School of Forestry. 

The author’s studies show tlmt storied or tler-llke arrangement of part or 
all of the elements is characteristic of many dicotyledonous woods representing 
a wide range of natural orders and families. The storied structure is f(mnd 
also in the secondary phlota. It is exhibited on longitudinal sections, typically 
the tangential, as fine transverse striations “ ripple murks.” “ Ripple marks ” 
were constant enough in stems of considerable thickness to serve as a valuable 
diagnostic feature. In some woods pit areas on the fibers were in seriation and 
the cells of the wood parenchyma strands are arranged in a secondary seriation, 
visible under the lens. 

A table is appended giving for each wood the various elements storied, the 
uniformity and distinctness of the markings, and the height of the tiers. A list 
of cited literature is also included. 

Studies of regeneration conditions In Norrland pine forests, II, H. Hessel- 
MAN (Meddel. 8tat Skogsforsoksanst, No. lS-14 (1916-17), pt 2, pp. 1221-1286, 
VXLTX-CLXVII, figs. 16), — In a previous study ^ of regeneration in the pine 
forests of Norrland the results of which are here briefly summarised, the author 
concluded that the real cause of unsatisfactory regeneration in open lands ad- 
joining the forests must be attributed to the unfavorable nature of the humus 
cover. The studies here reported at length were taken up from that point of 
view. The work is presented under the general headings of exterior hindrances 
to plant development, the growth of pine seedlings upon various i^arts of a 
forest, chemical analysis of the soils of pine forests, the nature and properties 
of the humus cover in various parts of a pine forest, cultural experiments, the 
cause of slow and unsatisfactory germination in the pine forests, and the man- 
agement of pine forests on the basis of the evidence obtained In the studies. 

The arborescent indigenous legumes of Hawaii, J. F. Rock (Bd. Agr. and 
Forestry Hawaii, Div, Forestry Bot. But 5 (1919), pp. 63, figs. 18). — In this 
paper the author has brought together the botanical information concerning the 
few endemic arborescent species of the family lieguminosse found Ifi the 

« Uedd^. diet* SkogBlOruUkBaast (Hitt Fcnitl. Wen. Asst fiebwadens), 1810, Re, 7, 
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Hawaiian Islands. These Include some species of Acacia and Sophora and 
single representatives of Mezoncuruia and Erythrina. 

The production of aspen, G. Schotte (Meddcl. ^tat. ^liogsforsoksanst., No* 
IS-’U pt 2, pp. 1205-1219, CXLVII^XLVIII, figs, 5 ; also in Skogs- 

vdrdsfor, Tidskr,, No,^ll-12 (i,9i8), pp. 6Jf 1-055, figs. 5), — preliminary study 
of production in several experimental slands of aspen leads the author to con- 
clude that the aspen when grown on good soils in Sweden is a valuable tree 
that merits being well cared for. The aspen is used primarily in the match 
industry. ^ 

The larch and its importance in Swedish forest economy, G. Schotte 
{Meddel, St at Skogsforsiiksanst, No. 18-U (1915-17), pt 2, pp. 529SJ,0, LIX- 
JjXXXIV, pis. 10, figs. 107). — ^An account of the results thus far attained in the 
cultivation of <lifferent kinds of larches in Sweden, as studied in some 66 experi- 
mental plats, in mixed or pure larch stands, Iwdonging to the Swedish State 
Institute of Experimental Forestry. Swedish literature dealing with the forest 
ciualitles of the larch is perused and cited almost in its entirety, and the foreign 
literature, esi)ecially German and English works, is also reviewed. 

The cultivation of osiers and willows, W. P. Ellmoue, tnlited by T. Okey 
(London and Toronto: J. M. Dent d Sons, Ltd., 1919, pp. X-^96, pis. 9). — A prac- 
tical treatise on willow cultivation and the preparation of osiers for market, 
b»sed upon articles originally published by the authi»r and editor in the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture. The subject matter is discussed under the general 
headings of the cultivation of basket willows, expenses and returns, varieties 
of willows, preparation and marketing, insect pests of basket willows, and tree 
willows. 

Bubber plants, H. M. Haul and P. Long (Carnegie Inst. Washington Year 
Book, 17 (1918), p, 297). — An extensive survey of the Great Basin region for 
rubber-producing plants, begun in 1017 as a war emergency project, has broad- 
ened out during 1918 into a comprehensive search throughout the West. It 
is proposed to continue this work. Rubber has been found in 25 of the species 
examined, the percentage being sufficiently high in 11 species to justify further 
investigation, and sufficiently high in 4 to warrant the hox)e that these species 
may serve as a basis for rubber production on a commercial scale. 

A further note on thitsi (IBflielanorrhoea usitata), with special reference to 
the oleo-resin obtained from it in the Lawksawk and Myelat States, South- 
ern Shan States Forest Division, F. A. Wright (Indian Forest Rec., 7 (1919), 
No. 2, pp. 11/, pi. 1). — ^The present paper is supplementary to one previously 
issued on the same subject by Benskln and Rodger (E. S. R., 38, p. 247), and 
contains much information on the subject of tapping this species for oleo-resin. 
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Plant disease inquiries, J. J. Thornber (Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1917, pp. Jjfll, 
Ji52 ). — ^The author reports the occurrence of a root rot of white sweet clover 
due to Ozonium omniverum, early potato blight, sore shin and angular leaf 
si>ot diseases of cotton, tomato wilt, a dry-rot disease of the potato caused by 
species of Fusarium, and a serious disease of date fruits. The last disease 
affects both green and ripe fruit at the Yuma date orchard, at least 00 per 
cent of the crop of the year being damaged. The fruits become mummified 
and acquire a bitter taste, thus being rendered unfit for use. Three species 
of fungi hav^ been found associated with this disease, which Is in process of 
farther investigation. 
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Kew or Interestlnfir Bpecies of fungi, IV, H. D. House {N. T. State Mas, But, 
X97 (19X7) t pp. — R<>me of the fungi here named as new to the flora of 

New York, with brief descriptive discussion, are parasitic and a few may be of 
economic importance. 

On cell regeneration in Botrytis clnerea, W. B. Briekuct (Ann. Bot [Ion- 
don], S2 {X9i8), No, 128, pp, 601--G0k, figs, S), — In the coiifse of an investigation 
of B, cinerea the author noted that regenerative and related changes occurred 
in cells which had suffered division, severe flexion, or other injury. Recovery 
was observed. It Is stated that the healing process and the rapidity of its 
occurrence depended largely upon age afid condition of the cells Involvetl, 
being hindered by starvation, for example. The regenerative response appears 
to be relatetl largely to the condition of vacuolation of the protoplast. T 5 i)es 
of injury stimulating a healing reaction are divided into acute cell flexion, 
punctures, and relatively large suiKjrliclal lesions. It is thought that this 
potentiality, if widely distributed among the fungi, may have imix)rtunt 
bearings. 

It is stated that certain hyphse of B, cinerea in tissues of JBsculus pavia 
were found to be in a naked condition, existing as free t)rotoplasinic substance. 
The author holds, however, thiit mycoplasm involves far more than the mere 
existence of fungus protoplasm in a naked state, and that the merging and 
subsequent dissociation of host and fungus must be regarded as not yet 
established. 

Blossom infection by smuts, O. N. Jensen (Trans. Vtah Acad. Set., 1 (1908- 
X917), pp, 108-1X8). — ^Tlie author, summing up a review of work on smuts, 
states that, in addition to seedling infection, other forms exist, as blossom 
Infection and leaf infection. As a rule, attack occurs only in very young 
embryonic tissues which arc exposed at various points during growth. The 
flowering i>erlod offers an opportunity for infection comparable to that of 
seedling Infection, so that those two distinct forms of attack at different 
periods have to be reckoned with. 

The black or stem rust of wheat (Canada Expt, Farms Bui. 33, 2. acr. 
(1917), pp, 15, fig, 1), — ^An account is given of the nature and cause of the 
black stem rust of wheat, together with suggestions for its control. These 
include eradication of the common barberry, early sowing of wheat, and the 
use of early maturing varieties. Most satisfactory results have been obtained 
where early maturing varieties were sown on high or sandy lands. 

Destroy the common barberry, E. O. Stakman (U. S. Dept. Apr.. Farmers* 
Bui, 1058 (1919), pp, 12, figs. 7), — The relation of the common barberry as a 
carrying host to the black stem rust is pointed out, and its destruction is 
recommended as at least a partial means of reduction of loss in crops. 

The leaf-spot diseases of alfalfa and red clover caused by the fungi 
Pseudopeziza medicaglnis and P. trifolli, respectively, F. R. Jones (U. S. 
Dept. Agn Bui. 759 (1919), pp. 38, pis. 3, figs. 5). — ^Thls bulletin is a contrlbu* 
tlon on the study of alfalfa and clover diseases being carried on cooperatively 
between the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

The author describes the alfalfa leaf spot (P. medioaginis) said to be the 
most important foliage disease of alfalfa, and a similar leaf-spot disease of 
the red clover due to P. trifolU. Both fungi have been obtained and studied 
in pure culture, and efforts to cross these fungi from one host to the other 
have been unsuccessful. The author claims that morphological as well as 
physiological differences have been found which justify retaining the fungi 
as distinct species. No Imperfect fungi which have been regarded as a stage 
^.In the development of these fungi have been found to be related. 
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The fungi are said to overwinter on dead leaves which escape decay, and 
the source of new Infection is furnished by ascospores produced in the spring. 
Efforts to exclude the disease from alfalfa fields by the use of seeds that have 
been given surface sterilization were without success, and it is believed that 
the fungus Is not carried on the surface of the seed and probably not with 
the seed at all. * 

[Work in plant genesis], A. F. Blakeslee {Carnegie Inst, Washington Year 
Book, 17 (1918), pp, ii-f-iid). — Besides other more or less related matters, re- 
ports are made on the apparent Immunity of atlzuki beans to anlUracnose in 
connection with their susceptibility to bean mosaic. 

Chlorotic com, W. H. Davis (Proc, Iowa Acad, Sd,, 24 (1917), pp, 459, 460 ), — 
Observations on chlorotic progeny of seeds from an ear of yellow dent corn 
and on corn leaves pierced with needles 'which have been used to wound 
chlorotic leaves appear to show that corn embryos may be chlorotic, that 
chlorosis in corn is probably not transferable by contact or with the sap by 
way of wounds, and that corn plants Avlilch are entirely chlorotic will not 
mature. 

The influence of drought and of Altemaria on potato, J. Sordina (Prog. 
Agr, et Vit, (Ed. VEst-Centre), 39 (1918), No, 6, pp, 131-134, 2), — The 

author notes, in connection with somewhat exceptional weather in exposed sit- 
uations in the island of Corfu, the appearance of a potato disease apparently 
connected with A, soUini which is discussed in relation with treatment. Two 
sprayings employing Bordeaux mixture at 1 per cent and 0.5 per cent, respec- 
tively, are considered as sufficient. 

The eradication of yellow stripe of sugar cane (Porto Rico Dept, Agr, Sia. 
Circ, 14 (1918), Spanish Ed,, pp, 8, pis, 3), — ^This circular includes an account 
by E. D. Coldn of data and deductions regarding the yellow stripe disease of 
sugar cane noted by Stevenson (E. S. It,, 38, pp. 851, 852), which is now 
causing much injury to tlie sugar industry in parts of Porto llico. The disease 
is not curable by treatment or by improvement of cultural conditions. Varieties 
differ as regards susceptibility to the disease, which appears to be hereditary. 
The boundaries of the areas affected are being extended. 

The second part of this publication, by F. S. Earle, deals with matters relating 
to control of the disease, which is said to be incurable us regards individual 
plants. The employment of strictly sound material for propagation, inspection 
of growing crops at frequent intervals, and eradication of all but unquestionably 
sound canes are relied upon to relieve the situation, which is de<‘lare<i to be 
iritical. 

Blister canker of apple trees, a physiological and chemical study, D. H. 
Hose (Bot, Gas,, 67 (1919), No, 2, pp, 105-146, figs, 10), — In a continuation of 
work previously noted (E. S. R., 34, p. 136), employing in this latter phase also 
the simplified Bunzel apparatus previously describetl, with the addition of a 
study of catalase activity with microchemical and macrochemical analysis of 
i)oth healthy and diseased apple tree bark, the author claims to have found 
that apple bark attacked by Nummularia discreta approximately doubles the 
oxidation of pyrogallol, pyrocatechin, guaiacol, and benzidln, as compared with 
that occurring in healthy bark. The gradual slowing down of oxidation In the 
Bunzel ai^ratus is due, in part at least, to increasing H-ion concentration 
brought about by the oxidation process Itself, the equilibrium reached in the 
apparatus being supposedly a false one, readily upset by addition of fresh oxi- 
dase reagent or plant material. The oxidase may be a catalytic agent. H-ion 
concentration is less in diseased than in healthy bark. Temperature and dura- 
tion of drying have an effect on the addity and the oxidase activity of both 
healttqr and diseased bark. When oxidase lif precipitated in two fractions the 
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first has more oxidizing power than the second, and both combined have more 
than either separately. A partial disintegration of cellulose is noted in diseased 
bark, also the disappearance of cyanogenlc glucosld and a lower content of 
starch, calcium oxalate, and tannins. Diseased bark has a* higher percentage 
of dry matter, lipoids, alcohol -water-insoluble residue, and total nitrogen than 
healthy bark. Other contrasts are detailed. 

The greater oxidase activity of diseased bark Is thought to be due to the 
combined activity of the oxidases of fungus and host, to lower acidity, and 
possibly to a greater degree of dispersion of the oxidizing agent. The lower 
tannin content of diseased bark is possibly another contributing factor. 

The effect of crown gall upon a young apple orchard, L. Gbeenis and I. E. 
MELHI7S {Iowa Sta, Renearch Bui. 50 {1919), pp. 147-176, figs. SO). — This bub 
lotln Is a record of progress in a study of the effect of crown gall upon an apple 
orchard from the time it was set out until it became of bearing age. Data have 
been collected on the relative influence of various tyiK‘s of galls upon the annual 
growth of the trees and on the amount and position of the galls in relation to 
the grc»wth and percentage of stand in the orchard. The orchard in question 
was planted in 1912 with 310 trees Infected with * crown gall and 240 normal 
trees. The varieties Wealthy and Jonathon were used In tlui experiment, and 
at planting time it was noted that the Wealthy trees were infected with hard 
gall and very little hairy root, while the Jonathan were infected with both 
kinds of gall. 

At the end of five years it was found that more of the crown gall infected 
apple trees were alive than normal trees, and the experiment confirmed the 
general idea that the variety Wealthy is more susceptible to crown gall than 
the Jonathan. In the experiment, the trees infected with gall did not show 
nearly so rapid growth as normal trees. Data are presented which show that 
crown gall greatly retards the growth activities of young apple trees, as mani- 
fested by a reduction in the amount of increase in trunk diameter, and in the 
number, length, thickness, and weight of twigs. It is claimed by the autliors 
that twig measurement is a much more accurate and valuable index of the effect 
of crown gall than trunk diameter growth. Large galls appeared to be more 
Injurious than smaller ones. Small galls on the underground portion of the 
tree did not seem to Injure the twig grow^th materially. Fruit spurs developed 
earlier on badly infected trees than on the normal trees. Galls occurring on 
stock and union appeared to be equally harmful, while those on secondary roots 
were less so, and hard galls were less injurious than soft ones. 

[Spraying' at the Neoga Station, Illinois, 1015-16], W. S. Bbocx {Trans. 
Ind. Bort. 8oc. 1916, pp. 69-81, figs. S). — ^This Includes a brief account, with dis- 
cussion, of dust spraying for apple scab since its first employment about 1905 
ot a mixture containing fine sulphur 85 per cent, lead arsenate 15 per cent, and 
hydrated lime 50 per cent. Some details of the 1915 trials near Neoga suggest 
that the dust spray can compare favorably with the liquid form. A report is 
also given of the 1916 experiments at the same place, the main substance of 
which has been noted previously (E. S. R., 38, p. 551). There appears to be 
need of a better fungicide than powdered sulphur. Clean fruit can be obtained 
with standard liquid sprays If properly applied. 

Brown rot, its importance and control, E. B. Bsnson {Ann. Bpt. State Hart. 
Boo. Mich., 46 {1916), pp. 44t 4 ^). — ^This is a discussion of brown rot (said to 
attack practically all varieties of peach, plum, and cherry) and of prevention 
thereof as regards orchard control and cooperation, particularly In regard to 
packing, loading, and shipping. 

Control of idierry leaf spot, J. W. Bobssts and L. Pmacs (17. S. Dept. Apr., 
farmers' Bui. 1058 {1919), pp. st figs, d).— A description is given of the leaf 
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wpot of cherries due to Cocoompces hiemaliSt formerly known as Cylindrosporium 
padi. For the control of leaf spot the authors recommend spraying sour cher- 
ries with lime-sulphur solution or Bordeaux mixture and sweet cherries with 
dilute lime-sulphur solution. 

l^'otes on vine black spot or anthracnose^ F. i>e Castella and C. C. Brittle- 
BANK (Jour. Dept, Agr, Hictoria, 16 ilVlS), No, 7, pp, 420-42r ‘)), — It is stated that 
the fears expressed in the communication previously noted (E. S. 11., 38, p. 853) 
have been fully realized, vine black spot or anthracnose having appeared ^^ith a 
virulence corresponding to the unusual humidity of the season and hitherto un- 
precedented in this State, but varying ’somewhat with dilTerent grape varieties. 
Although this is a slow spreading fungus as compared with Oldium or downy 
mildew, it has been steadily disseminated through the agency of such carriers 
as birds and insects until it now constitutes a menace of extreme gravity. 
Modes of treatment as recommendetl are detailed for both winter and summer. 
Discussion is also given of cultural conditions considered as Important in this 
connection. 

Black spot and leaf curl, W. Latdlaw and C. C. Brittlebank {Jour, Dept, 
Agr, Victoria^ 16 {1918) , No, 8, pp, 488, figa, 11 ). — ^This is an account of ex- 
perimentation covering four seasons, and at least in part reported elsewhere 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 749). 

Disease of the vine [New South Wales] : Downy mildew (Plasmopara viti- 
cola), H, E. Laffer {Agr, Cas. N. S. Walc.% 29 {1918)^ No, 8, pp, 581-~584 ), — 
Within the season of 191 <S grape downy mildew {P, vificola) was identilie<l 
throughout New South Wales and Victoria, the area alTected being of very 
considerable extent. This fact tends to show that the disease has existed in 
tliat region for several years, having become noticeable as a consequence of 
unusual weather, the connection of which with the unusual development of 
fungus being briefly discussed as regards the life history of the organism. It is 
thought that under Australian conditions a 6 ; 4 : 30 or even a 6 : 4 : 40 Bordeaux 
mixture might be suflicient fur protection. One advantage of the treatment 
involving one or more applications as discussed herein is that grape downy 
mildew and black spot occur at the same period. 

Downy mildew [grape], Plasmopara viticola, F. dk Castella and G. C. 
Brittlebank {Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 16 {1918), No. 9, pp, 568-674, — 

It is stated that the foothold obtained in northeast Victoria by grape downy 
mildew {P. viticoUt) during the summer of 1910-17 iwrmitted an early start for 
the disease in October, 1917, and resulted in a crop loss during 1918 generally 
estimated at 90 per cent, while some vines which were adequately sprayed 
showed a saving of 95 per cent of their crop. Contributory conditions are dis- 
cussed. The standard spray, 2 lbs. eopiier sulphate to 30 gal. of water with 
enough good lime to neutralize the solution, is effective, but is much Improved 
by the addition of casein at the rate of 1 oz. to 10 gal, of spray mixture in order 
to Increase its spreading and wetting capacity. The life history of the fungus 
is outlined, and plans and results of spraying in other regions are briefly 
discussed. 

Copper fungicides for vine diseases, F* de Castella {Jour, Dept, Agr, Vic- 
toria, 16 {1918), Nos, 10, pp, 592-599; 11, pp. 674-578; 12, pp. 785-787).— This 
Is mainly a discussion of fungicidal mixtures based on copper, as regards their 
physical and chemical (‘omposition, proiierties, and effects, and of clianges therein 
as produced by the aging of the mixtures. 

Comparative effect of basic and add copper sprays, J. Capus (Prog, Agr, et 
Vit {Ed. VEst-Centre), S9 (1918), No. 6, pp. i«9-i8i).— Studies at least in part 
reported previously (E. S. H., 40, p. 850) showed that the efficacy of the five 
copper sprays employed (three containing lime and two soda) is much lowered 
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by abundant precipitation, but that for a long period of rainy weather (20 days) 
the alkaline are much more durable than are the add sprays. 

Citrus spots and blemishes, J. Matz (Porto Rico Dept. Apr. 8ta. Ore. 18 
(1919), pp. 8, pis. 3). — Descriptions are given of some of the more common dis- 
eases to which citrus trees and fruits are subject, with tentative suggestions for 
control. Directions, based on recent experiments, aref* given for the identifica- 
tion and treatment of the different rots and blemishes of the trees. 

Coconut bud rot, W.. Nowell (Agr. News [Barbados'], 17 (1918), No. 488, p. 
308). — Some particulars are given of the type of bud rot referred to In pre- 
vious accounts (E. S. R., 40, p. 750). 'The type of bud rot occurring on the 
fruit stalks is believed to be of bacterial causation, but the characters of the 
organism held by different workers to cause this rot are said to differ widely. 
The symptoms and progress of the disease are briefly discussed. The treatment 
recommended adds to the usual plan of tiring the dry matter In the top of the 
coconut tree a Bordeaux spray with 2 lbs. lead arsenate to each 50 gal. of spray 
in order to pi’event weevil damage to the scorched tissues. 

Coffee leaf disease (Hemilela vastatrix) in Uganda, S. Simpson (Trans. 3. 
Jniemat. Cong. Trap. Agr. 1914^ 'f'^ol. 2, pp. 652-654) t — Coffee leaf disease (B. 
vastatrix) Is stated to have been present in Uganda for many years, but no 
record exists, so far as known, of Coffea robusta in this region being attacked 
by any other species of Hemilela, 

A note by W. Small states that the disease of cultivated coffee Is probably 
the same as that which occurs on the native coffee, though experiments which 
are In progress to determine this point have given only negative results. The 
best results as regards protection have been obtained with Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy mixture. 

Three sprays for coffee affected with. Hemilela vastatrix and other fungus 
diseases, W. J. Dowson (Nairobi, British East Africa: Qovt., 1915, pp. 4). — 
An account of tests carried on for two years in order to ascertain the most 
effective and economical spray against //. vastatrix and other fungus diseases 
on coffee states that all fungicides were effe<*tive, the dilute not less so than the 
ordinary sprays. Bordeaux mixture, which at the time of this report was 
cheapest at 0.25 strength, produced a marked Invigorating effect not given by 
any other spray. The carbid mixture, though easy to prepare, was very ex- 
pensive and gave the trees an unsightly appearance. Liver of sulphur, though 
easiest to prepare, was expensive and hard to obtain. Burgundy mixture proved 
to be expensive with no corresponding advantage. 

Report on white pine blister rust control, 1918 (Amer, Plant Pest Committee 
Bui. 2 [1919], pp. 1-16). — This report is published by the American Plant Pest 
Committee, formerly designated as the Committee on the Suppression of the 
Pine Blister Rust in North America (E. S, R., 39, p. 758). This committee is 
composed of four members from each American State and from each of the 
Canadian Provinces, and its purpose is to secure and disseminate information 
and to bring to bear measures hiking to the eradication or control of danger- 
ous plant pests, in particular to attack effectually any such pest in Its Initial 
stages and thus prevent its establishment. The publication gives In brief form 
the results of the third season’s experiments and Investigations by the x)ersons 
responsible for them, as noted in some detail below. 

White pine blister rust attacks 5-leaf pines only after a period of growth on 
Ribes, the total destruction of which Is the only succ^ful method of protect- 
ing pines. The maximum distance to which Ribes bushes must be removed 
does not exceed one-third of a mile under the most favorable conditions for 
Infectlmi. Ordinarily a distance of 200 yds. Is prdbably sufficient to allow 
commercial growth of white pine. Pines of all ages are attacked, but older 
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trees survive longer than younger ones, which should be protected first to in- 
sure their reaching a marketable size. Cultivated black currants are specially 
susceptible to the disease, which Is not prevented or cured by spraying on cur- 
rant, gooseberry, or pine. 

The activity of the committee has been extended to cover other new and in- 
troduced plant pests. | 

Status of white pine blister rust control in 1918, S. B. Detwileb (Amer. 
Plant Pest Committee BuL 2 4-31 ). — ^This is a discussion, according 

to territorial sections or regions in the United States and Canada, of white pine 
blister rust and of matters relating tfi its control. 

It is thought that tliorough scouting and removal of Ribes once in five years 
in a apace one-third of a mile wide around a pine growth will afford adequate 
l)rotection to areas affected. In Rhode Island pastures where sheep were kept 
no Ribes were found even when these j^lants were abundant in areas of the 
same sort Immediately adjoining. Apparently the majority of wild Ribes seeds 
are scattc*red by birds and squirrels. Observations made in NeAV York con- 
firm the opinion that wild gooscberrie.s will not sprout if the crown is completely 
removed, altlKnigh skunk currants and swamp black currants have underground 
stems which start new growth If not completely removed. 

A summary Is given of Ribes erndicatbm on demonstration control areas In 
different States. It is thought that the hope of saving the western white pine 
forests from infection lies in the enforcement of the Federal and State quaran- 
tines against 5-leaf pines and Ribes. 

Results of scouting in Canada are considered to show that the blister rust 
can not be eradicated at once from large areas where it is already abundant. 
Small trial areas are being systematically worked to determine whether or not 
white pine can be grown successfully In selected areas where the disease is 
present. 

Scientific research and field investigations in 1918, P. Spauuding (Awier. 
Plant Pest Committee Bui. 2 [1919]^ pp. Jl-lS ). — ^This contains a summary of 
the reports given by members of the Office of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, regarding scientific studies on the 
white pine blister rust as carried on in 1918 at several places named. 

Air currents are important agents for the dissemination of jeciosi>ores, which 
were found in traps 2,700 ft. above the nearest known source, which was 
miles distant, this and other facts evidencing the extreme lightness of such 
spores. Apparently spores produced on i)iue are much more widely distributed 
than was formerly supposed. A largo percentage of these will germinate even 
after a period of several weeks. 

The si>ores of the early sumer stage on Ribes are much less widely distributed 
than has been supposed, 100 to 300 yds. being a common distance, and one-third 
of a mile somewhat unusual. They also retain their germinating power for a 
shorter period than do the spores produced on pines. A period of several rainy 
days is quickly followed by a new output of .spores on Ribes. Studies from Ribes 
back to pine have not yet reached a very satisfactory stage. 

The width of Ribes free zones necessary to iirotect the pines will vary from 
100 to 600 yds. according to various conditions. Moisture is supposed to be an 
important factor in the survival of teliospores. 

Overwintering of the uredo stage and resulting Inoculation are considered as 
fully established. The incubation period on pine appears to vary from about 
18 months to 15 years, 

A Oronartium on Ribes in Oolorado has been shown to be distinct from C. 
rihieolat and has been named C. ocddeniale. It attacks none of the 5-leaf pines 
and so far as known only tbe pinon pines (Pirms monophylla and P. eduUs). A 
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comparison of these two fungi has been noted from another source (B. S. 

89, p. 858). 

Investigation [of white pine blister rust] in the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture, W. A. McCubbin {Amer, Plant Pest Committee But, 8 11919}, pp. 
IS, 14 ), — Studies carried out in 1917 and 1918 show that ui'edospores and 
seclospores of the white pine blister rust fall througl^ the air very slowly, 
so that their wide dispersal by air currents is possible. The fact that the 
effect of sunlight in inhibiting artificial inoculation Is to be counted on only 
during the day decreases considerably the Importance of this agency. 

A survey of pine Infection areas, made In order to ascertain the actual 
damage done by this disease, shows an average of 2.3 per cent infected, though 
the infection percentage recorded ranged as high as 83.54 per cent in one 
Instance. Supposedly alK)ut 1 per cent of the pines have suffered new attack 
each year on the areas examined. 

Apparently the principal factors to be reckoned with as regards pine infec- 
tion include nearness and niiniber of cultivated Ribes (particularly black 
currants) and the humidity of the area infested. 

Artificial infection of Bibes species and white pine with Cronartium rlbi- 
cola, G. P. Clinton (Amcr, Plant Pest Committee BuJ. 2 [1919], pp, 14 , 15 ). — 
A study has been made of the degree of infection produo(*d on different species 
of Ribes grown In crocks. It was possible to trace the germ tubes of both 
the flBCial and uredlnial spores through the stomata into the leaf tissues, show- 
ing that the epidermis Is probably not pierced In case of ordinary infection. 
Of 85 species of Ilibes tested, 25 species were infected ; with lecial spores, 24 
plants out of 36 tests ; and with uredinial spores. 40 out of 59. 

Studies carried out during the full of 1916 and 1917 on the infection of pines 
one to three years old by the telial stage gave as the first visible signs of 
Infection the characteristic golden-yellow spots on the leaves, these being noted 
from 25 days to 6 months after the tclia vith sporldia were placed on the 
leaves. Microscopic sections show these golden-yellow spots to be filled with a 
sclerotial mass of mycelium more or less closely surrounding the flbro- vascular 
system. Strands of mycelium later run lengthwise near the bundles down 
the leaf into the stem, but cause no discoloration of the leaf. Im)culations 
of the young stems and unopened buds have not been successful. Within 6 
months after infection the plants have oozed out pycnial spores, but no plants 
have yet matured the aecial stage. However, the plants thus far employed, 
being young, have mostly been killed by the fungus within one or two years 
after infection. 

Summary of the white pine blister rust situation, H. Metcalf {Amer. Plant 
Pest Committee Bui, 2 11919], p. 16). — The results of work done to date are 
said to have shown that, even under unfavorable conditions, wild Ribes can be 
eradicated at a cost which is inconsiderable in comparison with the damage 
caused by the presence of this host of the white pine blister rust. It is, 
therefore, practical to plant white pine in the East if the areas are kept free 
from Ribes to a distance of one-third of a mile of the nearest pine. More and 
more stress must be laid on local control of Ribes, which has been shown to 
carry this disease through the winter. 

Progress of experiments for destroying Bibes with chemicals, W, S. Regan 
(Amer, Plant Pest Committee Bui. 2 [1919], pp. 16). — ^Tests begun in 1917 
show thdJt in certain cases the chemical method possesses distinct advantages 
over hand pulling as a means of destroying Ribes. Undiluted fuel oil applied 
as a fine spray offers a most satisfactory means of this kind, a single thorough 
application producing defoliation, and under favorable conditions penetrating 
the bark and killing the plants. Direct sunlight favors and hastens this result^ 
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which requires about 4 days In direct sunlight and 12 or 14 days In the shade, 
which is preferred by the skunk currants. Bain, occurring shortly after the 
treatment Is applied, may to a great extent protect the buds and twigs. Indi- 
vidual plants differ considerably as regards resiataiH;e. Other and generally 
less effective sprays tested include sodium arsenite, salt solution, kerosene, 
and other compoundf^ 

Beport of conference re disease attacking plane trees (Jour, Dept, Agr, 
Victoria^ 15 (1917), No. 7, pp. 2). — This is a report of the, discus- 

sion at a conference of experts held on February 21, 1017, reganling a new and 
destructive disease atta(*king plane trees in many portions of Victoria, in some 
of which considerable Injury was done. The causal fungus is (Hmosporium 
nervisequnm on leaves, Myxosporium vaUeddeum on branches. Becommenda- 
tions regarding the control of the disease included early winter pruning, de- 
struction of all prunings and leaves, spraying wi<h Bordeaux mixture all 
winter and also upon resumption of growth in spring, and careful Inspection 
of all nurst'ry stock. 

Cultures with Melampsoraa on Populus, J. B. Weik and E. K. Hxtbebt 
(Mycologia, 10 (J91H), No. 4, pp. 194-198 ). — The authors, reporting on further 
work with some of the fungi formerly studied (E. S. R., 38, i». 253), state that 
the rusts of Poriulus, hitherto distinguished as Mvlamf^sora tnedvsee and M» 
alherteiisiSy are able to infect both I’seudotsuga and Larix. It is suggested that 
these two fungi are only different host manifestations of the same species, 
which should be referred to M. wedmo\ Two new hosts recorded for this rust 
are L, lyalli and P. tnacroearpa. New features are reported in regard to produc- 
t*on of pycnia in the Melampsorae. 

ECOISrOMIC Z00L0GY--ENT0M0L0GT. 

California ground squirrels (Mo, Bui. Cal. Com, Sort., 7 (1918), No, 11-12, 
pp. 593-807. pis. 6, figs, 67). — comprehensive ac(*ount of the life histories, 
habits, and methods of control of ground squirrels in California is here pre- 
sented as follows : Natural History of the Ground Squirrels of California, by J. 
Grinnell and J. Dixon (pp. 597-709) ; The Columbian Ground Squirrel (Citellus 
(Olumhianus colvmhlanvs) , by W. T, Shaw (pp. 71(V-720) ; A History of Ground 
Squirrel Control In California, by W. C. Jacobsen (pp. 721-761) ; A Study of 
Fumigation iNIethods for Killing Ground Squirrels, by J. S. Kurd and G. B. 
Stewart (pp. 762-765) ; The AVork of the Rodent Control Division, by S. V. 
Christierson and C. A. AVilkins (pp. 766-780) ; and Rodent Eradication AVork 
of the Biological Survey in California, by F. E. Garlough (pp. 781-789). Direc- 
tions and formulas for destroying noxious rodents and a complete index are 
included, as are colored plates of ground squirrels, by D. A. Feurtes and others. 

Destruction of live stock by predatory animals and their practical means 
of destruction, M. E. Musgbave (Proc. Ann. Conv. Ariz. Cattle Growers* Assoc., 
n (1919), pp. 111-113). 

The principal species of birds protected by law in Egypt, S. S, Plowb» and 
M. J. Nicoll (Cairo: Min, Agr., Egypt, 1918, pp. pis. 8). — A list of the 

principal species, giving their English, French, Arabic, and scientific names, 
their local status, their approximate size, and concise notes on their coloration, 
for purposes of identification. Illustrations of 26 species in colors are included. 

Description of a new Conurus from the Andaman Islands, H. O. Obebhol- 
S«B (Proc. Biol Soc. Wash., 32 (1919), pp. 29-32). 

Ati unrecognized shrew from AV’arren Island, Alaska, H. H. T. Jackson 
(l^roo. Biol. Soc. Wash., 32 (1919), pp. 28, 24)^ 

188958*— 19 5 
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ICutanda ornitholoiTlca, VI, H. C. Obebholss!R (Proc. Bioh 8oc. WaBh*, 
M2 (1919), pp. 21, 22). 

Proceedings of tlie Bntomological Society of Kova Scotia for 1918 (Proo. 
£Jnt 8oc. Nova Scotia, No. 4 (1918), pp. 89, pis. 7). — ^The papers here presented 
are as follows; 

A Few Notes on Ant History and Habits, by H. J. l^raser (pp. 6«-8) ; The 
Meaning of Natural Control, by J. D. Tothill (pp. 19-14) ; Further Notes on the 
Apple Magot (1918) (Rhagoleiis pomonella)^ by W. H. Brittain (pp. 15-23) ; 
The Salt Marsh Catei*plllar (EsUgnttenc acrwa), by H. G. Payne (pp. 24-31) ; 
A Copper Dust, by G. E. Sanders and Kelsall (pp. 32-37) ; Notes on the 
Life History and Immature Stages of Three Common Chrysomelids, by W. B. 
Whitehead (pp. 38-50) ; A Modified Bordeaux Mixture for Use in Apple Spray- 
ing, by G. E. Sanders and W. II. Brittain (pp. 51-61) ; Some Notes on Olene 
vagans in Nova Smtia, by W. H. Brittain and H. G. Payne (i>p. 62-68) ; Some 
Miscellaneous Observations on the Origin and Present Use of Some Insecticides 
and Fungicides, by G. E. Sanders and A. Kelsall (pp. 69-75) ; Notes on Lygus 
campestris in Nova Scotia, by W. H. Brittain (pp. 76-81) ; Life History and 
Immature Stages of Ahhotav>a clenuttaria, by H. G. Payne (pp. 82-85) ; Key for 
Determining the Crambinm, of Nova Scotia, by E. C. Allen (pp. 86-88) ; and A 
Tree Hopper New to Our List, by W. H. Brittain (p. 89). 

Beport of the imperial entomologist, T. B. Fletcher (Sei. Rpts. Agr. Be^ 
search Inst. Pusa, 1917-18, pp. 84-116, pis. 18 ). — ^The author discusses the occur- 
rence of and work with the more Important insects of the year, particularly 
those attacking sugar cane and rice. Drawings Illustrating the larval and pupal 
structure are presented of ChUo simplex, Diatro'a auricilia, D. vcnosta, Diatrwa 
spp., Anerastia ahlntella, Atmnala hiharensis, Adoretns calif/inosus, Autosorica 
sp., Monolepta signaia, Tirathaha n. sp., Calamlra stigmattcoUis, Eugnamptus 
marginatus, Azpgophleps scalaris, Argyroplooe paragramma, Nodostoma 8uh-> 
costatum, Balgninus c-alhum, BeUonota prasina, Alcides frenatus, QUiura seep- 
tica, Euhlemma hemirJioda, etc. Studies of the life histories and habits of 
various borers and root feeders of cane and rice are reported upon, as many 
as five new’ pests having come to light. 

[Economic insects in Sumatra], J. E. A. den Doop (Meded. Deli Proof stat. 
Medan, 2. ser., No. 3 (1919), pp. 20). — ^The three papers presented are entitled 
Combating the Tobacco Aphid (Myzoides persiew) in Dell (pp. 1-6) ; Notes on 
the Control of the Cigarette Beetle (pp. 7-18) ; and Brief Notes on the 
“Green Capsid” (QaUobelietis nicotianee) (pp. 19, 20). 

Monthly notes on grubs and other cane pests, J. F. Illingworth (Bur. 
Sugar Expt. Stas. Queensland, Div. Ent. Bui. 7 119191, pp. 29 ). — ^This consists 
of monthly reports made by the author for August, 1917, to June, 1918, inclu- 
sive, relative to investigations of Lepidiota frenchi, L. rothei, and other cane 
pests. 

Insect pests of the avocado, I, J. Condit (Mo. Bui. Cal. Com. Hort., 8 (1919), 
No. 1, pp. 27-29, figs. 4 ). — Brief reference is made to several Insect enemies 
which occur In California and may become important as enemies of th^ avocado 
under California conditions, Including a wood borer in the axils of the leaves 
identified as the twig borer (Polycaon confertus) ; a June beetle (Serica alters 
nata), which injured the foliage at Fillmore; a species of thrips, undoubtedly 
ffeUothrips hwmorrhoidalis, which was found infesting the leaves, and the cltius 
mealy bug. 

Some insects injurious to the black wattle (Acacia mollissima), C. B« 
HABiDENBsaio {Union So. Africa, Dept. Agr. Bui. 1 {1918), pp* 62, pU* fil),-— A 
report of the work at the field station for the study of wattle insects at New 
Hanover, Natal, 
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Xdnseed oil-Bordeaux, E. W. Beegee {Proc. Fla, State Hart. Soc,, SO (1917), 
pp, 4Jh47)* — In search for a mixture which would serve effectively as a fungi- 
cide and Insecticide, 3 per cent raw linseed oil was mixed with strong Bordeaux 
(double strength and stronger) by stirring tlie oil into the Bordeaux. While 
the effect of this mixture on San Jos6 scale, purple scale, and citrus white fly 
on which It was test<^| has not been definitely determined, the linseed oil was 
found to have great value as a sticker for the Bordeaux, its presence being 
visible for five or six months. The efficiency did not appear to be diminished 
by the addition of the oil. 

** White ants as pests in the ETnited States and methods of preventing 
their damage, T. E. Snyder (T/. S, Dept, Apr., Farmers* Bui. 1037 (1919), pp, 
J6, fiffs. 11). — A popular summary of information. 

Entomology, A. W. IVIorrill (Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1917, pp. Jf72, Jt73). — This 
report relates entirely to c<nitrol work with the differential grasshopper 
(Melanoplus diffcrcntialifi), the most destructive species in Arizona, a more 
extended a(*count of which by the author has previously been noted (E. S. R., 
30, p. 359). 

The black fly. W. Newell (Proc. Fla. State Hort. Soe., 31 (1918), pp. 90- 
96). — A discussion of the status of Alcuroeanthus ivoglunii, particularly as re- 
lated to Florida. S(‘e also a i^revious note (E. S. R., 39, p. 804). 

The green soldier bug or pumpkin bug in citrus groves, J. R. Watson 
(Proc. Fla. State HoH. Soe., 30 (1917), pp. 3J^-36). — The author reports upon the 
results of a test to determine the actual cost of collecting the green soldier 
bug (Fczara virifhila), made on a 2(K)-acre grove, and to try out on a large 
scale several different types of nets. The trees in the orchard were lO-year-old 
trees, set 20 by 30 ft., and averaged from 30 to 100 bugs per tree, 97 per 
cent of which were N. viridufa. 

It was found that the nets should he at least 8 ft. in diameter and of 
equal depth, having a short handle which extends across the diameter of the 
net to stiffen tiie rim, which is of telephone wire. One man can manipulate 
the net, although two work to better advantage, one holding the net under a 
limb full of fruit and the other giving the limb a vigorous shake, causing 
the bugs to drop and roll to the bottom of the net. After finishing each 
tree the tip of the net with the contained hugs is dipped into a bucket 
of kerosene, which keeps tlie net constantly wet with the oil. 

It is stated that in the experimental grove it cost between 30 and 75 cts. 
per acre to collect the bugs. Two men working together cover an acre in 
from one to two and one-half hours, depending on the amount of fruit and 
the number of bugs present. The author considers this the most satisfactory 
method of dealing with the green soldier bug thus far devised. Larger nets 
can be used early in the morning, on moonlight nights, and on cold days. 

The grain bug, D. J. Caffrey and G. W. Barbee (U. S. Dept. Apr, But. 779 
(1919), pp, 35, figs, 13). — This report is baaed upon observations by the senior 
author in 1915 and the junior author in 1916 during a destructive outbreak 
of Chlorochroa (Pentatoma) aayi in northeastern New Mexico and adjacent 
territory. 

Since 1911 It has become a serious enemy of wheat and other small grains 
in the intermountain and southwestern States. “The most important damage 
is caused by the Insect piercing the newly-formed heads of various cereals 
and removing the liquid contents, thus prevmitlng the formation of the 
grain or greatly reducing its weight. The reduction in yield from grain-bug 
attack varies from 10 to 50 per cent of the crop. In extreme cases the 
^tlre crop may be destroyed. 
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“The cultivation of large areas formerly devoted to grazing elltninated 
the native food plants of the insect and caused it to attack cultivated 
plants. This change to more succulent food plants, together with the superior 
facilities afforded for hibernation in the cultivated areas, resulted In an 
Increase of the pest beyond its former abundance. Wheat, barley, and rye 
are the preferred food plants among the cultivated crt’ps. The species also 
feeds upon other cereals, and upon alfalfa, cotton, peas, beans, cabbage, 
tomato, and lettuce, in addition to many native plants. The first recorded 
damage occurred in 1903, and since that time destructive outbreaks have 
been reported from most of the Stoteji west of the Great Plains area. 
Weather Influences and the work of the parasites generally restrict destructive 
outbreaks in each locality to periodic Intervals of two or three years. 

“Adults emerge from hibernation in the early spring and deposit eggs on 
the material composing the hibernating quarters. The resulting nymphs 
feed upon tender plants growing in the vicinity. Upon reaching maturity tlie 
adults migrate to grain fields an<l feed upon the developing heads. There are 
three distinct generations and sometimes a partial fourth generation annually. 
About 50 days are required to complete the life cycle of each generation. 

“After midsummer the numbers of the insects are greatly reduced by an egg 
parasite, Telenomua ashmmdi, and by two species of tachinld parasites, Gym^ 
nosoma fuUginosa and Ocypterodes euchenor^ which parasitize the adults. Sev- 
eral kinds of predacious enemies contribute to the same result. 

“ Hibernation occurs In the adult stage under weeds or rubbish. No nymphs 
or eggs survive the winter. Severe winters result in the death of a large per- 
centage of hibernating adults and c*onstitiite one of the most important factors 
In restricting destructive outbreaks of the species. During normal winters at 
least 95 per cent of the adults survive when hibernating in protected locations. 

“ The most effective and practical method of control is the destruction of the 
adults while they are concentrated In their winter quarters. This is best accom- 
plished by plowing under, or burning, all rubbish and weeds, particularly Rus- 
sian thistle. In and about cultivated fields. These control measures should be 
included as a part of the regular farm practice, and any special work required 
may be carried on during the Inactive season at a time when the farm labor and 
equipment ordinarily are idle. Trap crops, hand picking, and hopperdozers 
might prove practical in the control of the Insect under special conditions.” 

Five new species of Jassoidea from Honduras (Hemiptera: Homoptera), 
E. H. Gibson (Proc. Biol. 8oc. Wash., 32 (1919), pp. 25-28). 

Combining dormant and first summer spray in apple orchards infested by 
San Josfi scale, T. J. Taujert (Missouri 8ta, Bui. 161 (1919), pp. S-15, figs. S ). — 
This Is a report of experiments and observations, extending over a period of 
four years, which have shown that the dormant or San Jos6 scale spray con- 
sisting of commercial lime-sulphur testing 33® B. may be applied to apple trees 
at a dilution of 1 : 7 or 1 ; 8 after growth starts and uqtil the trees begin to 
bloom without material injury to leaves or flower buds. When applied after the 
leaves are out and the buds are beginning to show their petals, it takes the place 
of the so-called cluster-bud or first summer spray, thus eliminating the cost of 
tabor and materials for one summer application. 

“Commercial lime-sulphur when used at a dilution of 1:7 produces more 
burning than when used at a dilution of 1 : 8, 1 : 10, or 1 : 12. As a rule, the 
weaker the solution the less the burning. The difference in the caustic or burn- 
ing effect, however, has been very slight, especially between the dilution of 1 : 7 
and 1:8. A epniying pressure of from 250 to SCO Ihs. is much more apt to cause 
injury by burning than a pressure of 200 lbs. or less.” 
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When the strong spray is applied at the cluster-bud period, It Is very effective 
in killing San Joafi scale. The bark of the infested trees Is left covered with a 
strong spray, and the young scales which are produced later have considerable 
difficulty in finding suitable places to settle down and begin sucking sap. 

The late concentrated spray has also been found to be of great value in con- 
trolling aphids or plaA lice, oyster-sUell scale, scurfy scale, Forbes scale, spring 
cankerworm, bud moth, and other sap-sucking and leaf-eating insects, which are 
killed through contact with their bodies. It is said to be effective in controlling 
apple scab, and is believed to be effective against other fungus diseases, such 
as Illinois canker, black rot, etc. * 

The fruit worms of the apple In Nova Scotia, G. E, Sandeks and A. G. 
Dustan (Canada Dept, Ayr,, Ent, Branch Bui, 17 (1919), pp, 28, figs, 9), — ^Tliis 
is a rep(»rt of studies of fruit worms, which are a source of an immense 
amount of damage in Nova Scotia and throughout eastern Canada. The adults 
of nine species were found to feed on apple foliage and fruit, and the adults 
of eight others were taken in apple orchards, though attempts to rear them 
on apple foliage failed. 

Technical descrji)tions are given of the several stages of the nine species 
treated in this bulletin, namely, GraptoUtJia hcthunei, G. laticinerea, G, anten- 
iwta, G, gcoryii, G. hoilcyi, Couistra wallccri, Xylvna nupera, X. cineritia, and 
X, curvnnwcula, together with notes on G, ferrcalis, G, disposita, G, unitnoda, 
G. fagina, G, pcxaia, G, pctnlca, G, eincrosa, and G, innotninata, 

*‘The fruit worms of the apple are responsible annually for a large amount 
of damage in the apple orchards of Nova Scotia. The injury is effected by the 
larvie eating into the young fruit or the set of the apples, causing about 72 
per cent of tlie injured fruit to drop, and deforming about 78 per cent of the 
remainder enough to cause it to be degraded to No. 3 and culls. 

“The adults o£ the fruit worms are strong flying moths which are to be 
found on the wing during S<‘ptember, ()<*tob<‘r, April, and May. They deposit 
their eggs on the twigs of th<* apple during the month of May. These eggs hatch 
about the time tlie apple buds are begiiming to show pink. The young larvae 
feed for the lirst two wtH*ks on apple leaves and blossoms and drop to the 
ground very readily when disturbed. After the flrst two weeks the larvae 
feed more on the fruit of the apple than on the leaves, causing an immense 
amount of iujury, us previously indicated. In early July the larvae enter the 
earth to pupate, and form an almost naked pupa 2 or 3 in. below the surface. 
In September and October the adult moths emerge and during the winter 
hibernate under tufts of grass, etc.” 

The investigations show an arsenical spray applied immediately before the 
blossoms open to be the most valuable si>ray in fruit-worm control, while that 
applied immediately after the blossoms fall is the next in value. 

The tea tortrlx (Homona coffearia), N. K. Jabdine (Dept. Ayr, Ceylon Bui. 
40 (1918), pp, 38, pis, 2, figs, 2). — Tlfls is a preliminary report of Investigations 
during the year 1917-18 of H, coffearia, which is distributed over the entire 
southern half of the Central I’rovince of Ceylon and is a serious enemy 
of tea, A list is given of the food plants, representing 14 orders, on which 
It has been found to propagate. 

Pseudograsserie, a new disease of caterpillars of the gipsy moth, A. Pal- 
iiOT (Compt, Rend, Acad, Sot, IBaris}, 168 (1919), No. 4, pp. 258-269), — The author 
describes a disease of the gipsy moth which presents symptoms resembling 
grasserie and flacherie, and to which he gives the name pseudograsserie. The 
gipsy moth was found to be infected by two coccobacilU to which the names 
Bacillus lymawtricola adiposua and B, lynia/ntriw are given, of which the first 
is the cause of the disease here considered. The dEsease was reproduced in 
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caterpillars of YancBsa urticw, brown-tail moth, and silkworm by inoculation. 
The cultural characteristics of the bacillus are described. 

Beports and papers on malaria contracted in England in 1917 {Rpta, Local 
Oovt Bd. [Of. Brit.], Pub. Health and Med. Suhja., n. aer., JSfo. 119, abridged 
ed. (1918) f pp* /X+55, pis. 6 ). — Included in this report are a paper by A. J. 
Grove on English Mosquitoes (pp. 44-50), tables showing recorded observations 
of anophellnes in England (pp. 51-53), and General Abstract from a Report 
to the Army Medical Department on the Mosquito Survey of the Aldershot 
District, by A. C. Parsons (pj). 54, .55). 

The cabbage fly (Chortophila brasslcee) (Meded. Phytopatfu Dimst Wagen- 
ingen. No. 8 {1919), pp. 18^ pU. 5). — A reiK)rt of studies of C. hrassiew, the in- 
jury which it causes, and control measures einploye<l. 

Bumerus strigatus again, C. L. Metcalf {Ent. News, SO {1919), No. 6*, pp. 
170-'174 ). — ^The author presents records of the occurrence of thf^ lunate onion 
fly which supplement the paper by Weiss and Nicolay previously noted (E. S. K., 
40, p. 654). 

Protection from the locust borer, F. G. Obaighead (Z7. Dept. Agr. Bui. 757 
{1919), pp. 12, pis. S ). — The author reports at length upon investigations which 
have shown it to be practically certain that plantations of the black or yellow 
locust {Robinia pseud acacia) can be protecte<l successfully from the locust borer 
{Cyllene robiniw) and grown profitably on a commercial scale if the locusts are 
planted in thick stands or mixed \^ith other trees so as to produce a densely 
shaded condition and natural pruning during the first 10 or 15 j^ears of growth. 
It is said to be very essential that the shade be present after the trees reach 1.5 
to 2 in. in diameter, and that it be continued until they attain 5 or 6 in., after 
which thinning and pruning can be done wdth little or no subsequent injury by 
the borers, 

** That difference in site or locality is not the Influencing factor in the growing 
of uninjured trees is evident from the fact that in every locality examined it was 
possible to find examples of borer-free and destroyed trees growing 100 yds. 
apart. It is also evident that goldenrod is not necessarily associated with greater 
damage by the borer, for in the same abandoned field, massed with this plant, 
were found plats of trees absolutely free from Injury and near-by isolated trees 
badly infested. Again, localities where no goldenrod is growing may have borer- 
infested trees, the adults feeding on other composites.” 

Among the other recommendations are that locust plantations be gone over 
and the broken-down and Infested trees removed and burned during the winter. 
If the cutting out of the infested trees can be done early In November, it is not 
necessary to destroy or burn the wood. 

It has been found that the young borers can be killed readily by the use of 
an arsenical spray, consisting of 0.25 lb. of sodium arsenite or arsenate In 5 gal. 
of water to which 1 qt. of miscible oil Is added and agitated Uioroughly, applied 
to the bark when the new growth begins to open at the tips of the twigs in the 
spring. Kerosene emulsion may he used In place of the miscible oil to carry the 
arsenical, 1 gal. of the stock solution being added to 0.25 lb, of the arsenical in 4 
gal, of water. 

The confused flour beetle (Tribolium confusum), R. N. Chapman (Bpt 
Btaie Bnt. Minn., 17 {1918), pp. 7S-^94, figs. 10 ). — ^Thls Is a report of work at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station with the c*onfused flour beetle, which has six 
larval tnstam The relative infestJitlon of wheat flour and wheat flour substl- 
tntes and their relative susceptibility are considered at length, together with 
measures of control, a dlscuwflon of which by the author has been previously 
nbted (B. B. E., 40, p. 59). 
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Shot-hole borer (SCyleboras fomicatus), E. R. Speyeb {Dept, Agr, Ceylon 
Bui, 43 {1919)^ pp, 16, plB, 2 ), — A discussion of the treatment of tea prunlngs 
on estates Infested with the shot-hole borer {X, fornicatus) , 

B^ort of the State apiarist for the year 1917, F. E. Millen {Rpt, State 
Apiariat Iowa, 6 {19J(gf), pp, 89, figs, 12 ). — ^This consists in large part of the 
proceedings of the sixth annual convention of the Iowa lleekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Des Moines, December 4 and 5, 1017. Among the papers pre- 
sented are the following : 

The Present and Future of Beekeeping in the United States, by E. R. Root 
(pp. 31--33) ; The Proper Spacing of Frames, by O. P. Dadant (pp. 87-41) ; A 
New-Old Method of Wintering, by E. R. Root (pp. 41, 42) ; Painted Non- 
palnted Comb Foundation, by J. W. Tinsley (pp. 42^4) ; Points of Interest in 
the Anatouiy of the Honeybee, by H. E. Ewing (pp. 44-51 ) ; Bei‘keeping in 
War Times, by E. F. Phillips (pp. 51-56), previously noted from another source 
(E. S. R., 39, p. 869) ; The Mechanism which Determines Sex in llie IloneybiM?, 
by H. R. Werner (pp. 50-65) ; Tlie Maintenance of Colonies from the Close of 
(he Honey Flow One Year until Its Beginning the Next, by O. S. Denmth (pp. 
05-73; Beekeeping in the South, by F. C. Pellet t (pp. 74-79) ; Rearing of 
Queens, by E. W. Atkins (pp. 79-82). 

Nosema disease, G. F. White (Z7. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 780 (1919), pp. 59, pis, 
4* 7). — This is a detailed report of investigations conducted by the author 

extending over a iH»riod of several years. The results, which are presented in 
detail, much of tlie data being recorded in tubular form, have led to the follow^- 
ing summary and conclusions: 

** Nosema disease is an Infectious disorder of adult boos caused by Nosema 
apis. The disease Is not particularly malignant in character, being in this respect 
more like saebrood than the foulbroods. Adult w’orkers, dront^s, and queens are 
susceptible to Infection but the brood is not. The infecting agent N. apis is a 
protozoan that attacks the walla of the stomach and occasionally those of the 
Malpighian tubules. A colony can be inoculated by feiHling it sirup containing 
the crushed stomachs of infected bet^s. One-tenth of the germs present in a sin- 
gle stomach are suilicient to produce marked infection in a colony. Within a 
week following the inoculation the parasite can be found within the w^alls of 
the stoma cli. Before the close of the second wec'k infection can be determined 
by tj^e gross appearance of the organ. The disease can be produced at any sea- 
son of the year by feeding inoculations. Infected bees may bo found at all 
seasons of the year, the highest percentage of infection occurring in the spring. 

“Nosema infection among bees occurs at least in Australia, Swdtzcrlantl, 
Germany, Denmark, England, Canada, and the United Slates. This distribu- 
tion shows that the occurrence of the disease is not dependent altogether upon 
climatic conditions. The course of the disease is not affected directly by the 
character or quantity of food obtained and used by the bees. A sluggish body 
of water, If near an apiarj^ and used by bt'os ns a winter supply, and the robbing 
of diseased colonies, must be considered for the present as tw'o probable sources 
of infection. The transmission of the disease thrt)Ugh tlie medium of flow^ers 
Is not to be feared. The hands and clothing of the apiarist, the tools used 
about an apiary, and winds need not be feared as means by which the disease 
is cgiread. Hives which have housed Infected colonies need not be disinfected, 
and combs from such colonies are not a likely means for the transmission of the 
disease. Bees dead of the disease about the apiary are not likely to cause 
Infection unless they serve to contaminate the water supply. 

“ N, apia suisgiended in water Is destroyed by heating for 10 minutes at about 
136® F. (58® C.). Suspended in honey, N, apia is destroyed by heating at about 
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188®. K. apis, drying at room and outdoor temperatures^ respectively, remained 
virulent for about 2 months, at Incubator temperature about 8 weeks, and In 
a refrigerator about 7,5 months. N. apis was destroyed in the presence of 
fermentative processes in a 20 per cent honey solution In 3 days at Incubator 
temperature and in 9 days at outdoor temperature. In a 10 per cent sugar 
solution it was destroyed in from 7 to 11 days at room^ temperature. JV'. apis 
resisted putrefactive processes for 6 days at incubator temperature, for 2 weeks 
at room temperature, and for more than 3 weeks at outdoor temperature. jV', 
apis when dry was destroyed in from 15 to 32 hours by direct exposure to the 
sun*s rays. N. apis suspended in water ‘was destroyed by exposure to the 
sun*s rays in from 37 to 51 hours. N, apis if suspended in honey and exposed 
to the sun’s rays frequently will be destroyed on account of the temperature 
of .the honey which results from the exposure. N. apis remained virulent In 
honey for from 2 to 4 months at room temperature. N, apis in the bodies 
of dead bees ceased to be virulent in 1 week at incubator temperature, in 
4 weeks at room temperature, in 6 weeks at outdoor temperature, and in 
4 months in a refrigerator. N. apis in the bodies of dead bees lying on the 
soil ceased to be virulent In from 44 to 71 days. 

“ N. apis is readily destroyed by carbolic acid, a 1 per cent aqueous solution 
destroying it in less than 10 minutes. The time element wiiich by the experi- 
ments is shown to be sufficient for the destruction of N, apis should be lnci*eased 
somewhat to insure their destruction in practical apiculture. The prognosis 
in Nosema disease varies markedly from excellent, in ease of strong colonitjs 
with a comparatively small percentage of Noseina infected bees, to very grave, 
in case of weak ones with a high percentage of infected bees. 

“ Prom a technical point of view the results here given must be considered 
as being approximately only. They are, however. In most instances sufficient 
for practical purposes.” 

The ants of Prance and Belgium, J. Boni>»ott {Ann, Soc, Ent, Prance, 87 
(1918), Eo, 1-2, pp, 1-174, figs, 8S). — synop.sis of the Forrnicidie. 

Kotes on some genera and species of chalcid flies belonging to the Aphe- 
lininsB with description of a new species, A. B. Gahan {Prov, V, S. Nat. Mus., 
5S {1919), pp. 40S-407, figs, 5). — Attention is called to the fact that the generic 
name Puraphelinus erected by Perkins Is a synonym of Centrodora, Poerster, 
Tumidiscapus orthopterw reare<i from the eggs of a locustid deijoslted in the 
stems of a grass {Andropogon glomeratvs) at Titusville, Fla., is described as 
new. 

Additions and corrections to A Bist of Families and Subfamilies of Ich- 
neumon Plies of the Super family Ichneumonoidea (Hymenoptera), H. L. 
ViSBECK {Proc. Biol, Soc. Wash., 32 {1919), p, 4^^). — Additions and corrections 
to the paper previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 65). 

A preliminaary report on the Trombidildas of Minnesota, C. W. Howard 
(Bpt, State Ent, Minn., 17 (1918), pp, 111-144» 93). — This paper Includes 

keys to adults and nymphs of species found in Minnesota and to the larvfe, and 
descriptions of five species new to science. 

foods— HUMA ir BTUTEITIOir. 

Bacteriology and mycology of foods, P. W. Tanner {New York: John Wilep 
d Sons, 19X9, pp* y/+59;&, pis. 9, figs. 88). — This volume, which is an outgrowth 
of a course In food microbiology at the University of Illinois, has been de- 
veloped for those who wish to fit themselves for food control work, for food 
chemists, and for students in household science possessing a sufficient fpnda- 
m^tal training in chemistry. The plan followed has been to present the 
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methods of eoalysis along with sufficient discussion on the literature of the 
subject to show the history and derivation of these methods. Material has 
been taken freely from the reported Investigations and each chapter con- 
tains numerous references to the literature on the subject. The subject ma- 
terial is considered unc^r the following heads : 

Bacteriological appanitus; media and their preparation; staining technique 
and microscopic methods; classification and description of bacteria; steriliza- 
tion and disinfection; proteins, carbohydrates, and fats; yeasts and molds; in- 
testinal bacteria; bacterial examination of air; water hygiene; milk and milk 
products; bacteriology of eggs; meaf and meat products; food preservation; 
and epidemiology. 

The book contains much illustrative material, including eiglit colored plates 
on the candled and opened appearance of market eggs. 

The relative digestibility of our food materials, M. Hubner {licrJin. Klin. 
Wchnschr.t 55 (1918), No. 1)1, pp. 1113-1119). — The author points out certain 
features in the estimation* of the nutritive value of foods which in his opinion 
need to be taken into consideration, with con.seqiient revision of value.s. Among 
the points discussed are the proportion of i>rotein in different nitrogen-con- 
taining substances, the amount of indigestible pentoses and celluloses in carbo- 
hydrates, the relative value and digestibility of mixtures of foods of vegetable 
and animal origin, individual idiosyncrasies, the pnUilability of foods, and 
satiety. 

Digestibility of our food, M. Rtjbner (Unmehau, 22 (1918), No. 51, pp. 671- 
676), — A r<?sum6 of the article noted above. 

Fats and fatty acids as food (Jour. Physiol., 52 (1919), No. 5, pp. 328-346), — 
Five papers are presented, 

I. Introductory, W. D. Halliburton and IX N. Taton (pp. 328-330). — A brief 
outline Is given of the purpose of the iinestigation, winch was to determine 
the posslbillt,v during the shortage In the supply of tats of utilizing as human 
food the fatty acids obtained from fats in the pr(‘pnratlon of glycerol for the 
manufacture of explosives. 

II. Prepaid Hons from oils, J. O. Drummond (pp. 330-333). — An investigation 
of various sources of fatty acids led to the cnnclnsion that the most suitable for 
study were those obtained from liardened whale or seal oil, hardened palm or 
palm-kernel oil, and harderuHl “ soy -cot ” oil, the latter a mixture of palm- 
kernel, soy-bean, and cotton.seed oil. An addendum by W, D. Halliburton 
mentions the impurities which may be present in hardened fats, including 
nickel and arsenic, both of which under ordinary (.*onditions are present in so 
small amounts as to be harmless. 

III. Feeding experiments on man, D. Burns and J. S. Sharpe (pp. 333-339). — 
Hardened whale oil and the fatty acids obtained from it were used in compara- 
tive feeding experiments from which the following conclusions were drawn : 

“The fatty acids of hardened whale oil in amounts of 36 gni. per diem, or 
more than one- third of the usual intake of fat, were as thoroughly digested 
and absorbed as was the hardened oil from which they were prepared. Their 
administration for a period of six days caused no disturbance In the absorp- 
tion of the other constituents of the food as is Indicated by the nitrogen and 
energy balances, nor any other disturbance In health. They may, therefore, be 
used as a source of fat in the diet of man.” 

IV. Feeding experiments on animals, J. C. Drummond and W. D. Hnlli- 
l)urton (pp. 339-343).— The effect of the three fatty acids on maintenance and 
growth In rats was studied, and the following wnchisions were drawn : 

“There is, no toxic action excited by an admixture of from 5 to 10 per cent 
fatty acids of the three fats used. The animals on such a diet take their food 
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readily, grow healthily, and in some cases have produced young while on the 
diet;^ 

V. The fat-soJuhle accessory factor, J. C. Drummond (pp. 344r^46). — ^Experi- 
ments on rats showed that while ordinary whale oil is rich in fat-soluble A, 
the hardening process Involving exposure to hydrogen pis at 250® C. for four 
hours or more destroys this factor, as does also heating the oil to 100® or more 
for four hours. In this connection, it is pointed out that raargarlns made from 
hydrogenated animal fats are of Inferior nutritive value through their lack of 
the fat-soluble accessory factor. , 

Beport upon the availability of fatty acids as a source of fat in the diet 
of man {London: Food (War) Committee, Roy, 8oc,, 1918, pp, 11), — ^This is the 
ofilcial report, the details of which are noted above. 

Investigations of the nutritive value of hardened fats, O. A. Pekelhabt 
ING and W. SCHTJT (Pharm, Weekbl,, 53 {1916), No, 26, pp, 769-785, figs, S),— 
The nutritive value of certain hardened fats, such as are used in the margarin 
industries of Holland, was studied by feeding experiments wdth rats, mice, and 
dogs. 

When all of the fat of the diet consisted of the hardened fat, the rats main- 
tained their body weight but did not grow. The mice grew at the customary 
rate, and a dog not only increased In weight but assimilated by far the largest 
part of the fat introduced into the digestive tract. 

The results obtained on feeding a mixture of lard and hardened cottonseed 
oil indicate that the hardened fat can be utilized better if mixed with natural 
softer fats, as is the case in margarin. 

Beport on a dried meat powder, S. W. CJole {London: Food {War) Committee, 
Boy, 8oc„ 1917, pp, 6, figs, 5), — The chemical analysis digestibility, and pos- 
sible utilization of a dried meat powder, said to have been obtained by drying 
and grinding the lean meat from Argentine cattle, are reported. The protein 
of the meat had been rendered extremely insoluble by the method of treatment, 
and appeared to be more resistant to artificial digestion than fresh meat but 
to be digested and absorbed by the human body almost as readily as beefsteak. 
Feeding experiments with rats shoNved that the powder contained a good supply 
of accessory food factors. 

It is suggested that such a product, while not particularly appetizing when 
eaten alone, could be used successfully in soups, croquettes, and sausages. 

The [Jerusalem] artichoke as a source of carbohydrate, F. G. Hopkins 
{London: Food {War) Committee, R'oy, Soe., 1918, pp, 2), — As the result of 
digestion experiments in which the relative utilization of diets furnishing 3,000 
calories and containing, respectively, 1 lb. of potatoes and 1 lb. of Jerusalem 
artichokes was determined, the conclusion is drawn that while artichokes are 
probably less well utilized than potatoes they can, when eaten in reasonable 
quantities, replace potatoes or similar carbohydrate material in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The influence of the x>ercentage extraction and of admixture upon yeast 
activity, D. J. Lloyd {London: Food (War) Committee, Boy, Soc,, 1918, pp. 2 ). — 
The admixture of foreign flours with wheat was found not to decrease yeast 
activity, although the addition of corn or barley to wheat flour slightly decreased 
th^ maximum expansion of the dough. 

Bood Surveys (17. 8, Dept, Agr,, Food Surreys, 2 (1919), No, 27, pp, — 
This number, which Is announced as the final issue, reports data as to com- 
mercial stocks of grain, flour, and miscellaneous food products In the United 
States on June X, 1919. An Index to Volumes I and II is Included. 

Beport on the food requirements of man and their variations accordinsr to 
age, sex, sise, and occupation (London: Food (War) Committee, Boy, iSfod., 
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1919t pp, 19 1 figs, S ), — ^This report of the Pood (War) Committee of the Royal 
Society is a summary of modern concejitlons of the food requirements of man 
under different conditions. 

The quantity of fat-soluble vitamins in coconut oil, B. 0. P. Jansen 
(Meded, Qeneesk, Lah^ Weltevredcn [Dutch East Indies] , S, Ser. A, pt. 1-^2 
{1918), pp, 78-94, pL 1). — A study of the fnt-solnble vitamin content of coconut 
oU was made by means of growtli experiments with wild house rats, fed upon 
a basal diet of polished rice and the water-soluble extract from rice bran, witli 
tin* addition of <'quivalent amounts,^ respectively, of cold-pressed coconut oil, 
olive oil, and ether extract of egg yolk. While growUi was satisfactory on the 
diet containing the ether extract of egg yolk, addition of olive or coconut oil 
had no growth-promoting influence, indicating that coconut oil, like olive oil, is 
lacking in the fat-soluble vitamin. 

The author points out a possible connection between the small stature of 
the natives of the Dutch Indies and the use during so many generations of a 
diet poor in vitamins. 

A study of the physiology of endogenous uric acid, H. V. lldsT {Jour, Biol. 
Chem., ,38 {1919), No. 1, pp. 17-81, figs. 4). — This report deals with the determi- 
nation of uric acid in the urine and blood in 17 siib.j(‘ct«, 2 of whom were normal 
while the remainder were convalescents and patients who had never had symp- 
toms of gout. The nitrog(*n output was determined in all oases and the H-ion 
concentration in four. The experiments are reported in <letail for the two 
normal subjects only, but conclusions are di-awii on the basis of the results 
obtaimnl with all subjects. 

In none of the 17 subjects was the uric acid output for 24 hours constant. 
With a fixed diet and under similar conditions the output was in most cases 
extremely Irregular, showing daily variations up to 80 per cent. Even in 
individuals whose outi)ut of uric acid was most regular the output was found 
to be dependent on several factc^rs, of which variations in the diet wore the most 
important. Beyond a certfiin minimum a change in tlie caloric value of the food 
produced a change in the same direction in the uric acid output, the change, 
however, being greater when the amount of calories was varied by means of pro- 
tein than by nitrogen-free foods. With a constant caloric value, the uric acid 
output depended to a certain extent on the food i)roteln. The excretion of 
nitrogen and the H-ion concentration of the urine were without influence, but 
an increase of body temi>erature was accompanied by a considerable increase 
in the uric acid output. 

The endogenous uric acid output in 24 hours varied between 0.27 and 0.99 
gm. The endogenous uric acid in the blood varied from less than 0.5 to 2.68 gin. 
per 100 cc. of blood, but was in the case of each Individual constant within the 
limits of error of the method (10 per cent). 

The author states that definite conclusions regarding synthetic uric acid for- 
mation can not be dravm from these experiments, but that the results indicate 
that a not inconsiderable part of the endogenous uric acid comes from metabo- 
lism in the tissiuis of the digestive glands. 

Bespiratory metabolism investigations on the question of the formation 
of sugar from proteins and their degradation products, J. M. de Ookbal 
{Biochem. Ztschr., 86 {1918), No. 3-4^ PP- 176-222; aha. in Chem. Aha., 12 
{1918), No. 22, p. 2353). — ^The liver of a dog was rendered free from glycogen 
by the administration of peptone, after which the capacity for glycogen forma- 
tion from fats and proteins was determined by measurement of the respiratory 
quotient with the Jaquet apparatus (E. S. R., 16, p. 287). 

The capacity for forming glycogen from carbohydrates after administration 
of peptone was found to be somewhat diminished but still to exist. On admlnis- 
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terlng fats exclusively after two days* treatment with X)eptone the respiratory 
quotient in a following period of starvation was the same as that after peptone, 
but on administering amino acids or proteins the resulting respiratory quotient 
indicated combustion of carbohydrates, showing that carbohydrates can be 
formed from proteins. Such a formation is thought to take place, however, 
only when carbohydrates are lacking in the organism. ^ 

Observation on hyperglycemia and glycosuria, H. J. IIambubger {Brit- 
Med, Jour,, No, S036 {1919), pp, 267-271). — ^From perfusion exi^erlments with 
isolated frog kidneys, the author concludes that the glomerular membrane of 
the kidney has the power of retaining fre*e glucose. This power appears to be 
governed by the influence of the chemical composition of the perfusion liquid 
upon the glomerular epithelium, a definite relation between Ca and K ions 
being ne<!essary. 

This Is thought to render needless the conception of a colh)idal sugar com- 
pound (the “sucre virtuel” of lupine). The rentention of glucose is con- 
sidered to be due rather to the structure or eonflgiiratioii of the molecule. 
If there is hyi>erglyceniia of a certain degree the glojucrular epithelium 
weakens and allows glucose to pass through, causing a stale of glycosuria. 

The splitting of neutral salts in contact with colloids with, the formation 
of acids and bases, A. Scala {Ann. Iff. lifowic], ^8 {1918), No, 11, pp, 605-619), — 
Animal gelatin, agar, siliceous gelatin, and muscular flesh were allowed to 
stand with distilled water for 12 hours, the water draincnl off ami titrated for 
acidity, and the process repeated until the wash water was neutral. The same 
process was repeated after the addition of from 0.5 to 1 gin. of various salts 
to the neutral colloidal material. 

Sodium chlorid and sulphate were found to form wdth animal and vegetable 
colloids complexes which on hydrolysi.s formed acids, whih* the compl(*xes with 
disodium jdujsphate tended to form alkalis. It is pointed out that these states 
in normal i>hysiological conditions tend to compensate each other, but that in 
pathological conditions one oi' the other may predominate. The author attributes 
diabetes to excess of alkali and iiellagra to excess of acid. 

The diagnosis of acidosis, J. J. 11. Macleod {Jour, Lab, and Clin, Med,, If 
{1919), No, 6, pp. 315-329). — This Is a review and criticism of the incjthods at 
present in use for diagnosing acidosis, with many references to the literature 
on the subject. 

A further demonstration of the part played by accessory food factors in 
the etiology of rickets, E. Meulanby {Jour, PhffsioL, 52 {1919), No, 5, pp, 
LJTI, LIV). — This is a brief report of feeding experiments with pui^pies to 
show the part played by diet In producing and preventing rickets. The standard 
diet, which is said to produce rickets within six weeks, consisted of separated 
milk (175 to 350 cc.), 70 per cent wheat bread ad libitum, linseed oil (5 to 
10 cc.), yeast (5 to 10 gm.), orange or lemon juice 3 cc., and sodium chlorid 
2 gm. The effect of various additions to this diet was as follows: 

Lean meat (10 gm. a day) delayed but did not prevent rickets, the extent 
of the delay depending on the initial weight and rate of growth of the animal. 
An increase in the separated milk to 350 or 400 cc. did not prevent rickets, thus 
excluding the possibility that the calcium intake was deficient. The addition 
of 10 gm. of butter or cod liver oil completely prevented rickets, but the sub- 
stitution of 10 gm. of cottonseed oil, olive oil, or babassu oil for the linseed oil of 
the bjasal diet did not prevent the disease. 

AU vegetable oils were not equally ineffective in preventing rickets. The oils 
tested in order of increasing merit were linseed, babassu, cottonseed, peanut,, 
and olive. A hydrogenated fat tested was similar to linseed oil. Suet and 
lard appeared to be effective if a small amount of meat was also eaten. 
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It Is pointed out that the results are for the most part in keeping with the 
Idea that rickets is a disease primarily due to a deficlciicy of fat-soluble A, 
and that substances containing and associated with fat-soluble A appear to bo 
particularly concenied in the calcification processes of bones and teeth. 

An experimental investigation on rickets, E. Mellanby {Lancet [London]^ 
1919i /, No. if, pp. 407 - 412 ). — The first of two lectures on rickets delivered at 
the Iloyal College of Surgeons of England reports in detail the results of the 
Investigations noted above. 

The second lecture consists of a general discussion of rickets as a deficiency 
disease. Three dlfiiculties in considering the antirachitic factor and fat- 
soluble A as identical are the relation of rapidity of growth to the develop- 
ment of rickets, the action of meat and meat extracts, and the different effects 
of vegetable oils. Tlie fact tliat large ami rapidly growing imppies require 
more of the antirachitic factor is thought not to be out of keeping with the 
supposition that fat-s<»luble A and the antiraehitic factor are identical if It is 
considered that the function of fat-.soluble A in the diet is not so much to 
insure growth ns to promote correct growth, in which case the greater the 
amount of growth in any period the greater will be the amount of fat-soluble A 
necessary to keep it along normal hn(‘s. The favorable eff(*ct of meat and meat 
extracts is thmitrht to be due to their si>ocific dynamic or stimulating action. 
The varying effects of vegetable oils, which have Jdtherto been considered to be 
quit(‘ lacking in fat-solubh» A, iimy he explained on the supposition that 
previous work involving th(? growth of rats has not furnished a sufficiently 
delicate tt'st for fat-soluble A. The author is of th(‘ oifinion that the anti- 
rachitic factor and fat-soluble A are identical, or at least that the distribution 
of the two substances is remarkably similar. Some earlier hypotheses as to 
(he etiology of llu* disease are cited in confirmation of this theory. 

In conclusion, the author states that the diet of an infant should include a 
maximum amount of the antirachitic factor. He points out in this connection 
that care should he taken not to include too much of foodstuffs such as bread, 
vegetable oils, proprietary articles, etc., which are lacking in the antirachitic 
factor, as the more of such foodstuffs is eaten the greater is the necessity for 
foods containing this factor. AVhile emphasizing the importance of milk as an 
antirachitic factor, attention is called to the probhbility that the cow fed In 
the stall largely on vegetable oil cake will give a milk deficient in accessory 
food factors and that if a nursing mother’s diet is deficient in the antirachitic 
factor the l)reast-fed child may develop rickets. 

The cause and prevention of scurvy {London: Food {War) Committee, Roy. 
Soc,, 1918, pp. 2). — This is a summary of conclusions, drawn chiefly from In- 
vestigations at the Lister Institutes which have l>eeu previously iK)ted from 
other sources, as to the cause and x>i*Pvention of scurvy. It Is particularly 
efnphasized that in cooking the destruction of antiscorbutic properties depends 
rather upon the time than the temperature employed. 

Trench feet a deficiency disease, L. Bbuntz and L. Spillman ( Oompt. Rend. 
Soc. Biol. IParisI, 82 {1919), No. 1, pp. 8-^10). — The authors attempt to prove 
that trench feet, a disease characterized by polyneuritis of the extremities, is 
caused primarily by a lack of vitamin in the diet, the conditions of trench life 
serving to accentuate the primary neiirltic condition. 

Note on the Influence of the rate of cooling on metabolism, L. Hill {Lon- 
don: Food {War) Committee, Roy. Soc., 1918, pp. 5, figs. 2). — ^The author main- 
tains that in most calorimeter experiments sufficient attention has not been 
given to the cooling power of moving air, and presents data from various 
sources illustrating the effect of wind upon metabolism. Data are given show- 
ing an Increase of from 87 to 65 calories per square meter of surface in the 
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resting metabolism of a young woman exposed to inclement cold winds* A 
calculation of the cooling power on the surface of the check as determined by 
the Kata-thermometer gave results from six to seven times that of the loss 
of body heat, showing that under the conditions of cool moving air the resting 
metabolism is apparently controlled by the surface temperature of the cheek 
and can be calculated by taking the record of the dry KUta-thermometer cooling 
power and cheek surface temperature. 

ANIMAL PEODTTCTION. 

The American Society of Animal Production, — ^Record of proceedings of 
annual meetings, December, 1915, and December, 1916 {Amcr. Soc. Anim. 
Prod, Proc 9 , pp. 210, fiif}*. SO), — ^This is a comt)ine(l report published 

December, 1917, of the meetings held, respectively, at Manhattan, Kaiis., and 
TJrbana, 111. Some 27 papers reporting or discussing research are printed, to- 
gether with a report on Methods of Experimentation in Animal Nutrition (iij). 
101-111) by a committee composed of II. S. Grindley, W. A. Cochel, J. M, Kv- 
vard, L. D. Hall, and W. A. Carroll. 

The average correlation within subgroups of a population, S. Weight (Jour. 
Wash. Acad. ScL, 7 (1917), No. 17, pp. 532-537).— Tha “populations” used in 
breeding experiments and similar invt^stigations are frequently composed of 
several fairly well differentiated groups, such as families or even breeds. A 
measure of correlation of two characters in the entire i^opulation, disregarding 
ns far as possible the group differences, is often desired but, as Uie author points 
out, the ordinary coeflici<*nt of correlation do(‘S not meet the requirements be- 
cause its magnitude is influenced by heterogeneity in tlie material, which, more- 
over, can seldom be considered “ normal.” The average of the coefficiGnts of cor- 
relations of the individual groups is suggested as a good approximation to the 
desired measure. If the separate group correlations are not needed for the 
purpose of the experiment or their determination would be statistically worthless 
on account of the small size of the group, the straightforward computation of 
this average Involves some very laborious numerical work not otherwise utilized. 
Formulas developed in this paper indicate how the average group correlations 
can be computed from a knowledge of the correlation and standard deviations 
of the two characters in (1) the total population, and (2) the means of the 
groups. In many cases all these statistical constants will have a value in con- 
nection with an investigation apart from this use. 

Further illustrations of the applicability of a coefficient measuring the 
correlation between a variable and the deviation of a dependent variable 
from its probable value, J. A. Habrts (Genetics, 3 (1918). No. 4, pp. 328-352, 
figs. 6). — In a previous paper ^ the author pointed out that in studying the inter- 
relations of two variables in which one is a fraction of the other (such as the 
number of fertile eggs laid by a hen and the percentage hatched) the ordinary 
co^cient of correlation does not provide as much useful information as a co- 
efficient showing whether the value of the fraction becomes relatively larger or 
smaller with increasing values of the independent variable. The formulas de- 
rived in the earlier paper are repeated in a form convenient for computation and 
supplementary ones added A number of illustrations of the use of the coef- 
ficients both with plant and animal material, are given, including problems of 
fertility and fecundity, the proportionality of parts, the relationship between 
chemical data such as total solids and a particular solid constituent, and the 
measurement of differential viability of zygotic types In a breeding experiment 


^ Blometrika, 6 (1909), Ko. 4, pp. 488-448. 
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Th» modified Wolfi-Lehmann feeding standards, F. B. Morrison {Amer, 
Soc, Anim. Prod. Proc, 1915, pp. — ^After a discussion of the limitations 

of feeding standards and the necessity of modifying the Woiff-Lehmann stand- 
ards^ suggested modifications are presented which have since been embodied in 
Table V of the appendix to Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding (E. S. B., 
34, p. 261). \ 

Nitrogenous constituents of feeding stuffs, 11. S. Grindley {Amer. Soc. 
Anim. Prod, Proc, 1916, pp, 133-141) • — ^The analytical data on the amlno-acid 
content of blood meal, tankage, skim milk, wheat, barley, oats, corn, white soy 
beans, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa* hay published by Grindley and Slater 
(E. S. B., 34, p. 412) are reprinted, and a general discussion Is given as to the 
value of such determinations in fec^liug investigations. 

Concerning corn as a source of protein and ash for growing animals, A. G. 
IIoGAN (Amer. ^oc, Anim, Prod, Proc, 1916, pp. 221-232). — This contribution 
from the Kansas Exi^orinient Station presents without essential modifications 
the material in a publication by the author previously noted (E. S. R., 37, 
p. 164), with an added section reporting the observation that a pair of rats 
kept on a ration of corn and ash consistently ate their young (5 litters) until 
the diet w^as changed. Parturition w^as difiiciilt during the corn-fecHling period. 

Utilization of apple pomace for animal feeding, G. Warcollieb and H^diard 
{Vie Apr, et Rvrale, 8 {1918), No, 1, pp, 11, 12). — Suggestions are given for the 
use In animal feeding of fresh, ensiled, and dried pomace. Proximate analyses 
of four satnples of the latter are published. 

[Analyses of] unusual feeding stuffs, A. E. A'inson and C. N. Catlin {Ari- 
i^ona Sta. Rpt, 1917, pp, -}77, -#78). — Proximate analyses are given of samples of 
Yucca data, sw’ord beans {Cammlia ensiformis), alfalfa hay, alfalfa sfraw% 
tepary-bean hay, sorghum refuse, milo maize head chop, and w^heat bran. The 
protein content of other samples of W’heat bran, of shallu whole grain, and of 
cotton-stjdk hurds is also noted. 

Weights of typical Shorthorns, J. L. Toiimey (TireedePs Gaz., 75 {1919), No. 
24, pp, 1408, 14 IO), — A table is presented showing the average weights and the 
range in weights by age groups of breeding animals of the Shorthorn breed 
exhibited at the International Live Stock Expositions of 1908 and 1910. 

Investigations with growing steers, T. L. Habc’ker {Amer, Soc. Anim, Prod, 
Proc, 1916, pp, 169-173). — In continuation of work at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station previously mentioned (E, S. R., 32, p. 99) and published else- 
where,* the author reports the individual slaughtering data of 5 calves killed 
at the weight of 100 lbs. and 5 killed at 400 lbs., together wdth the average 
for each group of the water, protein, fat, and ash content of the several tissue 
components of the carcasses. 

More grass to make more beef, F. D. Farrell {BreedePs Gaz., 75 {19191, No. 
15, pp. 841 , 842), — A consideration of some of the problems of grassland man- 
agement, with particular reference to the native pastures of Kansas. 

The utili 2 sation of grain sorghums in meat production, W. A. Oochel {Amen 
Boc. Anim. Prod, Proc. 1915, pp, 9-14)- — The followdng feeding trials at the 
Kansas Experiment Station are summarized: (1) Experiments in wintering 
beef calves and cows on Kafir com silage or fodder with a protein supplement, 
reported in Bulletin 198 (E. S. B., 32, p. 68) ; (2) a comparison, apparently not 
elsewhere published, of ground corn, ground Kafir corn and hominy feed for 
fattening steers, with sweet sorghum silage as roughage; and (3) the hog- 
feeding tests given in the report of the station for 1915 (E. S. B., 36, p. 167). 


1 Amer. Soc. Anim. Frod. Free. 1914, pp. 18-20, figs, 2, 
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The grain sorghums are consider^ the best feeding stuffe available for the 
dry-land farmer. 

[Velvet beans for] beef cattle, G. S. Templeton {Alaharm Col, Sta. Circ, 40 
{1919) y pp, 24 ^ B5), — A cooperative experiment is reported comparing three 
methods of preparing velvet beans for steer feeding. Four lots of 15 steers 
each were fed 117 days beginning December 15, loil. One lot was given 
Cottonseed meal as a check. Sorghum silage was the only roughage fed. 

It is computed that 3.07 lbs. of the beans fed dry in the pod, 2.7 lbs, fed in 
the pod but soaked in water, and 2.16 lbs. of the beans and pods ground Into a 
meal were each equal in feeding value *to a pound of cottonseed meal. The 
charge for grinding the beans was $4.50 per ton, but this operation Increased the 
profit per head $15.65 over the lot fed the dry beans and $8.60 over the lot fed 
the soaked ben ns. 

Silage as a factor in beef production, W. H., Tomiiave {Amer. Soc, Anim, 
Prod, Proc, 1916, pp, 158-164), — The author summarizes a series of experiments 
at the Pennsylvania Kxi>eritnoiit Station (K. S. Tl., 24, p. 209 ; 30, p. 372 ; 37, 
p. 365), in wdiich various amounts of silage wert^ fed to steers, and gives a 
brief accemnt of chang(*s in methods of cattle feeding since 1905 leading to a 
more wld€*sprc*nd use of silage. 

Silage for range cattle, R. IT. Wili.iams and W. S. CtiNNiNOHAM (Arizona 
Sta, Rpt, 1917, pp. 4^9, 4'^0). — Practical tests at the Cochise and Prescott Dry 
Farms are cited to shew that corn and grain sorghum silages are suitable 
feeds to tide catlle over periods of range shortage. “Since there are large 
areas In dry farming and overflow districts suitable for growing crops for 
silage, these experiments suggest that stockmen should put forth every possible 
effort to secure good land and raise crops which may be fed the animals during 
short range.” 

Tests of the work oxen of Horocco at the Moroccan agricultural exhibition 
at Casablanca (October, 1918), A. Lebot (Compt, Rend, Acad, Agr, France, 4 
(1918), No, 35, pp. 965^969). — ^The author publishes a table showing for each 
of 14 oxen and 2 zebu crosses the age, the body weight, the height at the 
withers, the maximum force exerted on a dynamometric spring, the maximum 
velocity attained without load, and the power available for sustained muscu- 
lar work. The last-named determination is assumed equal to 8.25 per cent 
of the product of the two preceding, following the practice of Ringelman 
<E. S. H., 20, p. 70), whose methods were usetl throughout. 

Forage crops for lambs, L. J. Hoblacher (Breeder's Oaz., 75 (t919). No, 26, 
pp. 1508, 1510). — An experiment at the Kentucky Experiment Station comparing 
rape and bine grass as forage crops for lambs is reported. The lambs were 
allowed to suckle the ewes night and morning, ran on pasture during the day, 
and 'received from 0.5 to 0.75 lb. of grain (oats and bran, 2:1) per head daily. 
The test lasted 42 days commencing June 20, 1918. 

The lot of 10 lambs Avith access to an acre of blue grass (not previously 
pastured) had an average Initial weight of 62.S lbs., made a dally gain per 
head of 0.3 lb. and consumed 2.2 lbs. of grain per pound of gain. The lot of 
10 lambs with access to an acre of Dwarf Essex rape had an average initial 
weight of 59.4 lbs., gained at the rate of 0.38 lb. per bead per day, require 
ohly 1.8 lbs. of grain to make a pound of gain, and were in better mar'ket 
condition at the end than the other lot. 

During the first two weeks the lambs scarcely touched the rape at all, 
with the result that the lambs on blue grass pasture made practically double 
the gains of those on rape. ... By the middle of July the i»istures were get- 
ting very dl?y. The blue grass was still good, but it was getting short and 
brown. The rape was turning brown and yellow. At the end of four weeks 
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the lambs on rape had regained all they lost at the beginning and were forging 
ahead. . , . During the fifth week of the test continuous rains fell; the pas- 
tures freshened up greatly and the difference in favor of rape was not so 
marked as It^would have been under normal summer conditions.” 

There were no cases of bloat. 

Influence of strictly vegetable diets on growth and reproduction of swine, 
E. B. Hart and E. V. McCollum {Am^r. Anim, Prod. Proc. 1915, pp. 49-58, 
figs, 4 )* — ^Thls paper gives the details of an investigation previously noted 
(E. S. R., 35, p. 5G3). Microphotographs are rei)roduc*ed of sections of the 
spinal cord of a normal and of a gfain-fed i>lg. The spinal cord of the latter 
showed a marked edematous condition with the motor cells noti(!eably con- 
stricted. 

Alfalfa pasture for hogs, R. H., Wiluams and W. S. Cunningham {Arizona 
Sita, Rpt. 1917, pp. 4(i^f 4^7). — Two lots of five Duroc-Jersey pigs were fed a 
dally ration of from 2 to 3 lbs. of rolled barley and 6 lbs. of skim milk per 
too lbs. live weights, for 12 weeks. One lot had access to a small alfalfa 
pasture and gained 433 lbs. during the period. The other received no forage 
and gained 373 lbs. The former lot consumed 80.5 lbs. more barley and 108 
lbs. more milk and showed much more finish. 

Another test wu'th two pigs on alfalfa pasture without other feed is cited. 
In which the respective gains were only 6 and 7 lbs. during 8 w’eeks, while litter 
mates fed grain and pasture gained 40 lbs. each. 

[Dry lot finishing of hogs following peanut pasture], G. S. Templeton 
( Alabama Col. ^ta. Cite. 40 (1919), p. 26 ). — Seventy hogs were grazed for 8 
Aveeks on peanut i)astiiro. They \vere then divided into two lots, one of 40 
head being continued on iieanut pasture for another period of 0 w^eeks, and 
a second of 30 head being fed in a dry lot on corn and tankage in a self-feeder. 
At the close of the 6 weeks’ period they w'cre marketed. The lot fed 14 
w’^eeks on peanuts were classified by the packer’s expert as oily, and sold for 
15 cts. per pound. Those finished in the dry lot w’ere classified as medium 
soft and sold for 15,5 cts. 

Cottonseed meal as a feed for hogs, J. O. Burns (Amer, 8oc, Anim. Prod. 
Proc. 1915, pp. 15-20). — 96-day feeding experiment during the winter of 
1914-15 at the Texas Experiment Station is reported, in which cottonseed 
meal was used as a supplement to milo maize choj) in fattening 110-lb. hogs. 

It was found that untreated cottonseed meal in amounts sufficient to balance 
the ration (1 part in 7) gave results equal to fermented cottonseed meal 
(1 part in 7, and 1 part in 4) previously found satisfactory (E. S. R., 18, 
p. 667), and to un fermented meal (1 part in 4) treated wdth ferrous sulphate 
solution as recommended by the North Oarolina Experiment Station (E. S. R., 
31, p. 578). The average daily gains per head varied from 1.24 to 1.26 lbs. in 
the different cottonseed meal lots, wdille in the check lot which received no 
supplement it was only 0.65 lb. There w^ere no fatalities, but the lot fed the 
heavy ration of fermented cottonseed did not eat well toward the end. 

It is pointed out that cottonseed meal is ordinarily one of the cheapest 
sources of protein at the command of the southern hog raiser, and its use 
should not be abandoned because heavy or prolonged feeding is injurious. “ It 
would not be advisable to feed more than one-half pound of meal per 100 lbs. 
of live w^eight per day to any class of hogs for a very long period, and if 
continuous meal feeding is practiced it would be well not to feed over 0.35 
lb., or 10 per cent of the whole ration when hogs are on full feed.” 

Southern pork production, P. V. Ewing (New York: Orange Judd Co., 1918, 
pp. X-\‘285, figs. 57 ). — The topics customarily found in manuals of swine hus- 
138968®— 19 6 
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bandry are discussed In this valume, including breeds, judging and fitting 
for the show ring, diseases, and the utilization of pork and pork products. In 
the sections on feeding, management, and marketing, and in the introductory 
discussion of economic aspects, the problems and practices peculiar to the 
Southern States are given particular attention and are contrasted with corn 
belt conditions. i 

Horse management, K. W. Claek {Colo, Agr, Coh^ JUxt, Seri\ But., 1. No. 
(i.9/8), pp, S2, ffgs. — Information is assembled concerning draft 

horses, particularly with reference to the selection of stallions and the care 
of colts. 

Poultry feeds and feeding, G. Robertson {Canada Expt, Farms, Bui, 91 
{1918), pp, SI, figs, 13), — This manual deals with the feeding of domestic fowl, 
turkeys, ducks, and geese. A paragraph is devoted to each of the common 
poultry feeds, and a compilation of the chemical composition and digestibility 
of various feeding stuffs is tabulated. Designs for hoppers and feeding troughs 
are included. 

Outline of object and plan of the Nebraska national egg-laying contest 
{Nebraska, Circ, 7 {1919), pp, 4), — This is an announcement of a 5-year 
egg-laying and breeding contest beginning Noveml)er 1, 1010. 

Pinal report on the fourth poultry egg-laying trials, 1915-16 {Poultry 
Competition Mo, [Harper Adams Agr, Col.], 1 {1915-16), No, 10, pp, 1-32, pi, 1, 
figs, S), — In a continuation of reports previously noted (E. S. R., 33, p. 672; 
38, p. 72), of the egg-Ifiying contests held at Newport, Shropshire, by the Hari>er 
Adams Agricultural College, this article gives a final summary of the fourth 
1-year contest and a rep(»rt of the first year of a 2-yoar contest. Records of 
separate pens hy 4-week periods, and the total record of each individual entrant 
are published. The 4- week records of individuals are to be found in the preced- 
ing numbers of this periodical, which Is almost exclusively devoted to statistical 
matter connected with the competitions. 

A study of the relations of winter production to the year’s record based on 
the data accumulated is included. 

[Beport of the fifth poultry egg-laying trials 1916-17] {Poultry Competi- 
tUm Mo, [Harper Adams Agr, Col.], 2 (131^17), No, 12, pp, S-23), — ^This is a 
less complete report than the preceding, giving the second year’s records by 
pens of the 2-year contest and the year’s records of individual pullets. The 
records by periods of four weeks are published in tlie other numbers of the 
volume. 

Sixth poultry egg-laying competition extending over twelve months, 
1917—18 {Utility Poultry Jour, [Hai'per Adams Agr, Col.], S {1917-18), No, 12, 
pp, 1-28, pis, 2, fig, i).— A report similar to the above of tlic sixth contest at the 
Harper Adams College. As before, the individual records by 4-weeks periods 
are published in the earlier numbers of thi.s volume. 

The following body measurements are recorded for about 160 birds, classi- 
fied according to egg record : (1) The base of the neck to the oil gland, (2) the 
breadth of the back, “ taken between the Inside of the fingers when spanning 
between the depressions on the hips,” (3) the length of the keel, (4) the dis- 
tance from the hind end of tlie keel to the pelvic bones, (5) the distance be- 
tween the pelvic bones, and (6) the girth of the position of measurement 2, 
with the legs directed backward. Measurement 4 is held to be most indicative 
of laying capacity. 

Hgg-laying tests at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, sixteenth year’s re- 
sults, 1917-18, E. F. WHiTBRiiAD and .1. Hadungton {Agr, Qaz, N, 8. Wales, 
29 {1918), No, 5, pp, 348-369, figs, 8; also in Dept, Agr, N, 8, Wales Farmers 
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Bui, 118 (1918), pp, 24 j figs, 8), — ^Thls is a discussion of the New South Wales 
contest concluded March 81, 1918. Monthly individual egg records are tabulated 
of 420 pullets and 120 second-year hens. The production of the latter as pullets 
is also given. The report of the previous contest has been noted (E. S. II., 38, 
p. 72). 

[Reports on the fifVih, sixth, and seventh Victorian egg-laying competi- 
tions, 1915—16 and 1917—18], A. Hart (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, llf (1916), 
No, e, pp. 329-840, figs. 8; 15 (1917), No, 6, pp. 321-332, figs. 7: 16 (1918), No, 6, 
pp, 321-338, figs. 8). — Continuing previous siiniiiiarles (E. S. R., 33, p. 673) 
these reports discuss the results of® the egg-laying contests held annually at 
Burnley, Victoria, beginning April 15. The seventh contest was closed after 11 
months, while the others continued a full year. Tables give the monthly egg 
records for each pen of six birds and the breed averages. Individual records 
of 136 pullets by months are tabulated in the seventh nport. 

Report of an investigation as to cause of death of chicks in shell in arti- 
ficial incubation, H. B. Arhuckle (Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sri. Soc., 34 (1918), 
No. 3, pp. 141 - 14 ^^ — The author states that under the standard condi- 

tions of artificial incubation generally considered essential for a good hatch 
most deaths in the shell occur after the eighteenth day. The oxygen content 
of the incubator air at this stage was found to be reduced. The percentage 
of fertile eggs hatched was increased by introducing a current of oxygen into 
the incubator during the last few days of incubation. 

DAIEY FAEMING— DAIHYING. 

Alfalfa as a sole feed for dairy cattle, F. W. Woll (Jour, Dairy Sd., 1 
{1918), No. 6, pp, 447 - 40 I). — Lactation and other records are reported of 0 
heifers of the California Experiment Station herd put on an exclusive ration 
of alfalfa hay (following methods used by dairymen in western irrigated 
districts) several months before freshening and continued on alfalfa for 
upward of 3 years. Similar records arc presented for comparison of 6 heifers 
of like age and breeding fed a mixed ration of alfalfa hay, silage, and various 
concentrates (mainly rolled barley, dried beet pulp, coconut meal, and wheat 
bran). Records of 6 first lactations and 3 second lactations are available In 
each group. 

During the first lactation the alfalfa-fed heifers averaged 5,743 lbs. of 
milk and 204.2 lbs. of butter fat, while the group on mixed rations produced 
7,359 lbs. of milk and 297.1 lbs. of fat. The milk records of the second lac- 
tation averaged 6,372 and 7,420 lbs. and the butter-fat records 285.8 and 
351.5 lbs., respectively. Under average California market prices from 1910 
to 1916 the mixed ration cost about 50 per cent more than the alfalfa ration. 

Six body dimensions of the heifers Avere measured, and the averages and 
the average increases of each lot are presented. “ While the evidence can not 
be considered conclusive, the tendency is toward a slightly larger body devel- 
opment of the animals on the mixed rations than of those on alfalfa only.” 

The relation of alfalfa feeding to abortion is discussed, but the small 
amount of new data is not thought to require modification of conclusions 
previously noted from the same station (K. S. R., 34, p. 269). 

Alfalfa hay v. alfalfa hay and silage for dairy cows, R. H. Williams and 
W. S. Cunningham (Arizona Sta, Rpt, 1917, pp. 468 , 4^9). — ^Two lots compris- 
ing 4 and 3 cows, respectively, were fed alternately by the reversal method 
during two 3- week periods on the following rations; (1) Alfalfa hay 20 lbs., 
corn silage 35 lbs., and (2) alfalfa hay 30 lbs. The average dally yields during 
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the feeding of the first ration were 24.27 lbs. of milk and 0.881 lb. of butter 
fat ; during the feeding of the second ration 24.72 lbs. of milk and 0.846 lb. of 
butter fat. The two rations are thus considered of equal feeding value, and 
it is pointed out that with alfalfa hay at $20 and corn silage at $6 per ton 
each costs about the same. 

It is stated that Arizona dairymen are beginning id make more extensive 
use of silage. 

The mineral metabolism of the milch cow [I, II, III], E. B. Fobbes (Amer, 
Soc. Anim. Prod. Proc. 1915, pp. 1-8; 1916, pp. 111-125; Jour. Dairy Sci., 2 
(1919), JVo. 1, pp. 9-18). — ^These three papers are extensive extracts from the 
three bulletins of the same title issued by the Ohio Station (E. S. R., 40, 
p. 378). 

Fifth annual report of the International Association of Dairy and Ulilk 
Inspectors, I. C. Weld (Ann. Rpt. Jnternat. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp., 5 
{1916), pp. S19, pis. 2, figs. 3). — ^Besides a number of papers read at the annual 
convention at Springfield, Mass., in October, 1916, this publication contains the 
following committee reports: On dairy-farm inspection, by C. B. Lane, J. A. 
Gamble, and H. A. Harding (pp. 45-53) ; on city milk-plant inspection, by H. E. 
Bowman, F. H. Bothell, and W. P. Palmer (pp. 54r--59) ; on legislation and 
legal limits for the control of milk and cream, by J. S. Abbott, J. O. Jordan, 
and G. B. Taylor, with the assistance of 11. S. Bailey (pp. 60-70) ; and on 
methods of appointment of dairy and milk inspectors and their compensation, 
by B. Kelly, W. S. Gimper, and G. S. Hine (pp. 181-188), previously noted 
from another source (E. S. R., 36, p. 774). 

The Report of the Committee on Statistics of Milk and Cream Regulations 
of the Official Dairy Instructors’ Association, by I. 0. Weld, E. H. Farrington, 
J. A. Garahle, H. E. Ross, and R. C. Potts, of which an extract has b(‘en noted 
(E. S. R., 36, p. 874) and which was read by request before the convention, 
is also printed (pp. 71-125). 

The following papers have been noted from other sources or are based upon 
discussions previously noted : Relation of the Fat in Milk to the Solids-not-fat, 
by L. P. Brown and C. V. Ekroth (pp. 126-133) (E. S. R., 37, p. 113) ; Chemical 
Quality of New York City Milk, by the same authors (pp. 134-140) (E. S. R., 
37, p. 175) ; The Sterilization of Dairy Utensils on the Farm and a Demonstra- 
tion of a New Steam Sterilizer, by G. B. Taylor (pp. 200-206) (E. S. R., 85, 
p. 677; 36, p. 663) ; and The Reliability and Significance of the Bacteriological 
Analysis of Milk, by H. W. Conn (pp. 207-227) (E. S. R., 36, p. 775). 

Sixth annual report of the International Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors, I. O. Weld {Ann. Rpt. Jnternat. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp., 6 
{1917), pp. 232). — The paptTS read at the annual convention held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in October, 1017, are printed, as well as the reports of committees, 
Including tlie following: On dairy-farm insi>ection, by J. A, Gamble (pp, 40-47) ; 
on methods of bacterial analyses of milk and milk products and the interpreta- 
tion of results, by G. B. Bolling (pp. 85-88) ; on rules and regulations neces- 
sary for securing a clean and safe milk supply, by E. Kelly (pp. 106-111), also 
published elsewhere ; * and on the care of milk in transportation, by J. O. 
Jordan (pp. 114-121). 

Seventh annual report of the International Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors, I. 0. Weld {Ann. Rpt. Intemat. Assoc, Dairy and Milk Insp., 7 
{1918), pp. 2S9). — ^Thls publication covers the proceedings of the convention at 
Chicago, in December, 1918. Among the committee reports presented are the 
following: On cost of dairy and milk Inspection, by H. Lloyd (pp, 42-47) ; on 
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legislation affecting milk and milk products, by J. O. Jordan (pp. 71-73) ; on 
methods of bacterial analyses of milk and milk products and the interpretation 
of results, by G. B. Taylor (pp. 115-117) ; and on organization of milk control, 
by W. H. Price (pp. 214-223). 

A number of papers are also printed. 

Machine v. hand milking, F. T. Biddeli. {Michigan St a. Quart, Bui,, 1 
{1919), No, If, pp, 163, IGJf), — The following is a summary of data assembled 
from 93 farms in the coiulensery districts of Michigan as to the comparative 
labor cost of machine and hand milking: 

Labor used in macMne and in hand milking. 





I.abor per cow per year. 

Labor per 100 lbs. of 
milk. 

Methods of railkini; and herd sizes 
included. 

Num- 
ber of 
herds. 

fk)ws 

per 

herd. 

Milk- 

ing. 

Care of 
milk 
and 
uten- 
sils. 

Total. 

Milk- 

hig. 

Care of 
milk 
and 
uten- 
sils. 

Total. 

Machine— all herds 

51 

IS 2 

Hours. 
67 9 

Hours. 
13 4 

Hours, 
71 3 

Hours. 

0.91 

Hours. 

0.21 

Hours, 
1. 12 

Machmo-15 or fewer cows 

17 

13 1 

65 2 

14 7 

79.9 

.99 

.22 

1.21 

Machine— more than 15 cows 

3i 

2i) 8 

65 6 

13 0 

68.6 

.88 

.21 

1.09 

Hand— all herds 

42 

13 0 

89.2 

11 2 

100.4 

1.26 

.16 

1 42 


“ Less difference would probably be found where market milk was being 
produi'od, as the higher requirements specified for milk used for such purposes 
would ne<*essltate greater attention to the care and cleaning of the milk ma- 
chines.*’ 

Safe milk for the small town, K. E. Mtlleb {Pub, Health, Hpts. [U. 33 

{1913), No, 30, pp. 2213-‘2217) , — ^The plans of Tarboro, N. C., to maintain a 
municipal pasteuriz(‘r and to disti-ibute all the milk (about 400 qt. a day) sold 
in the town are outlim^d. A note added to the paper states that the pasteurizing 
plant was placed in oi)eration October 1, 1918. The town will refuse to buy 
milk not produced under satisfactory sanitary conditions. 

The text of the ordinance authorizing the town to (uigage in the milk business 
is appended. 

Questions concerning the control of a city milk supply answered, H. S. 
Beeed {New York State Sta, Bui, 456 {1913), pp, 3-10), — Information concern- 
ing the milk supply of Geneva,. N. Y., is furnished by the answers to a series of 
18 questions. The topics include the measures taken to guard against sophisti- 
<*ation and contamination, prices and the basis of payment, pasteurization, and 
the eiliciency of inspection. Through a cooperative arrangement members of the 
station staff exercise supervision over the milk supply of the city. 

Observations on the washing of milk cans, R. O. Webster {Ann, Rpt, Inter- 
nat. Assoc, Dairy and Milk Insp., 6 {1917), pp, 54-66; also in Jour, Dairy Sci., 
2 {1919), No, 1, pp, 50-59), — ^This paper presents a portion of the data collected 
by the Bur€*au of Chemistry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in the 
course of an investigation under the Food and Drugs Act of the milk supply 
of a large middle western city. The methods and equipment used by 32 dealers 
in washing cans are noted. Eight washed by pouring washing solutions from 
one can to the next. Only one used hot water, and two clean water for wash- 
ing. The cans were steamed In 23 dairies, but in no case was the steaming 
effective. Three had what was considered a complete equipment, a tank with 
mechanical brush, rinsing tank, steam jet, and air blast. 
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A physical and bacteriological Inspection of 184 empty cans as returned to the 
shippers during June and July is summarized. The odor of 14 was classified 
as sour and of 83 as foul. Over 42 iier cent, if used without further rinsing, 
would have added from 500,000 to 4,332,000 bacteria to each cubic centimeter 
of milk. It is pointed out that milk produced under very insanitary conditions 
seldom has an Initial bacterial content in excess of 20,000. Prompt drying of 
the cans after washing is considered the most urgent reform. 

The proper methods of caring for milk cans are outlined. 

Befrigeration on southern dairy farms^ J. T. Bowen {ffoariVs Dairym-an, 57 
(1919), No, 10, pp, 4S9-491, figs. 5), — ^This is a discussion by the author of Bul- 
letin 98 of the U. S. Department of Agriculture (E. S. K., 31, p. 575), bused 
upon the section on cooling milk on the farm in that publication, but consider- 
ably augmented. Data are furnished as to the cost of operating quarter-ton 
and half-ton refrigerating machines under differiait precooling temperatures. 
In the Southern States, whore ice is scarce, it is held that refrigeration would 
eliminate the principal hot-weather difficulties in the care of milk. By pro- 
cooling the milk with spring or well w^ab'r and by storing up refrigeration it is 
possible to make a small machine pr<»vlde refrigeration for a comparatively 
large herd. 

A study of the alkali-forming bacteria found in milk, S. H, Ayees, P. Hupp, 
and W. T. Johnson, jk. (IL S. Dept. Agr, Bui, 7H2 {1919), pp, SO, figfi, 2), — The 
authors, working in the laboratories of tbe Dairy Division, have investigated 
the occurrence and activities of the group of alkali-forming bacteria, limiting 
that term to noni>eptonizing types capable of rendering milk alkaline. An in- 
tensive study was made of 68 cultures isolated niOKStly from market milk, a 
few being obtained from ice cream. Both bacilli and cocci were included. Tbe 
organisms grew best at temperatures between 20 and 30° C. and had thermal 
death points ranging from CO to 65.5° when heated in milk tubes for 30 minutes. 
No spores were observed. 

Record is made of the ability of each culture to ferment ethyl, propyl, ami 
amyl alcohols, dextrose, 22 different organic acid salts, and urea, the results 
being given in terms of pH values except in the case of the alcohols. State- 
ments are also made with respect to several other substances. Synthetic 
media were used, nitrogen being supplied by sodium ammonium phosphate with 
tlie test substance furnishing the carbon. Dextrose and galactose were fer- 
mented readily, lactose and saccharose by a few cultures, and raffinose not at 
all. The monatomic alcohols were fermented by more cultures than were 
mannite and glycerin. Study of the organic acid data Indicates that the 
carboxyl radical does not serve as a source of carbon for these organisms. 
Carbon was most easily obtained from the methyl group. It Is held that the 
characteristic reaction produced by these bacteria in fresh milk is due to the 
oxidation of the citric acid salts present to alkaline carbonates. 

The alkali-forming bacteria (as defined) are considered to be primarily soil 
organisms. They were present in numerous samples of soil, in water, on the 
hands of farm laborers, in unsterllized milk utensils, and in small numbers in 
cow feces. An arbitrary classification based on the substances fermented is 
proposed. 

A comparison of bacteria counts in whole and skim milk, separator and 
centrifuge cream, R. W. Lamson (Jour, Dairy Soi,, 1 (1918), No, 6, pp, 498-- 
507), — ^The author claims that many of the published statements as to the bac- 
terial content of cream are based upon laboratory centrifuging of milk in 
fiasks, and records the results of 10 experiments conducted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture In which It was possible 
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to compare the bacterial counts of separator skim milk, separator cream, 
centrifuge skim milk, and centrifuge cream with the counts of the whole milk 
sample from which they were derived. Most of the samples were analyzed 
independently by more than one bacteriologist and each observer’s results are 
tabulated. 

Averaging the separate observations on each sample, it was found that in 
3 cases the separator skim milk and in 6 cases the s(‘parator cream showed a 
higher count than the whole milk. In only one case was a count of centrifuge 
skim milk higher than whole milk, but centrifugally separated cream in every 
case was higlu»r. “ These results for separator cream are in <iuite close agree- 
ment with the tindings of other investigators who actually worked on separator 
cream. The results obtained on centrifuge cream are also very similar to 
those reported by other writers on this class of product.” 

No close relation was found between the bacterial count of the cream and 
the percentage of butter fat. 

On the basis of th(‘se results and of observations made in New England 
creameries in the summer of 1917, the author advocates th(' same bacteriological 
standard for cream as for market wlade milk. 

The influence of the separator upon distribution of bacteria in milk and 
cream, I.. I). Bushnktx and O. \V. Huntek (Trans. Kans. Arad. Sd., 28 (1916- 
•^7), pp. 61-69) • — Observations made at the Kansas hlxi)eriment Station on a 
number of milk samples are summarized. 

Tlie number of organisms revealed by agar plates in 23 tests of good market 
milk av(‘ruged for whole milk 80,000, skim milk 107,r)(J0, cream 101,100, and 
bowl sediment (per gram) 390, 8(K). The cream in (*ach case was added to 
skim milk and tlie mixtures showed an average count of 157,900. The In- 
creased counts are attributed to the breaking up of clumps. Fifty-five tests 
were made on a low€‘r gra<ie milk hauled from distant farms and showed 
similar results; the bowl sedimtuit was not examined in these cases. 

The amount of butter fat seemed to have no effect on the distribution of 
bacteria between cn'am and milk. Considerable differences were found be- 
tween different sey)arators, betwe<*n different runs of the same separator, and 
even between different samples of tbe same milk drawn from the separator 
spouts during the same run. 

The microbial flora of graded cream, O. W. Hunter and L. D. Bushnell 
(7'rans. Kans, Acad, Sci., 28 (1916-17), pp. 69-76). — Observations from the 
Kansas Experiment Station are reported showing that the gi-ading of cream 
by flavor and odor was more satisfactory than grading by acidity in dis- 
criminating between cream high in lactic acid bacteria and cream whoso 
microbial flora consisted, predominantly, of organisms harmful or not useful 
in butter making. 

Sweet cream butter, H. A. Bendixen (Hoard's Dairyman, 57 (1919), No. 10, p. 
499, fig. 1. — ^The author recites the success of a cooperative creamery In Iowa 
In producing sweet cream butter for the U. S. Navy, and predicts that this 
type of butter will be increasingly in demand because of its keeping qualities. 

VETEEINAEY MEDICINE. 

Pyotherapy, H. Veltt (Rev. 04n. Mdd. V6t„ 28 (1919), No. S30, pp. 297S11).— 
This is a general review and discussion of the literature on the subject, in- 
cluding a comparison of the methods employed by different workers in the 
preparation and use of pyovaccines and the results and mode of action of 
pyotherapy. A bibliography of 26 titles is appended. 
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Behavior of bacteria toward arsenic, H. H. Gkeen and N, H* Kesteix {8o. 
African Jour. 8<n,, 15 {1919), No. 5, pp. $69-574) .--This Is a preliminary report 
of an examination of arsenic-resistant bacteria in soil, air, feces, and cattle 
dips. 

Resistant types were found to be Infrequent in soil and air but fairly fre- 
quent in feces, about 10 per cent of the bacterial count of fresh stable manure 
being moderately tolerant and 1 per cent highly tolerant to arsenic. In ar- 
senical dipping tanks an automatic enriching of resistant fecal bacteria and 
suppression f>f sensitive forms apparently take place. 

Variations In tolerance of different baAerla for arsenic were found to be 
very marked. Certain groups, notably the “subtills” group, were very sensi- 
tive, while others, notably the “putldum” group, were very resistant. The 
colon-typhoid group, while sensitive as a family, contained one or two resistant 
members. 

Of the 32 or more arsenic-resistant species examined, only two showed any 
chemical activity toward arsenic, namely B. acftenoxydam which oxidizes 
arsenlte to arsenate and B. arsenreducena which reduces arsenate to arsenlte. 
No relationship was discovered between arsenate reduction and nitrate re- 
duction. 

The Wright and Carrel methods of treating wounds, Van Wallendael 
(Ann. Mdd. Vdt., 64 {1919), No. S-4> PP- 86-9S).— The Wright and Carrel meth- 
ods of treating wounds are <liscusse<l udth particular reference to their ap- 
pllcahllity In veterinary practice. The Wright metl>od Is thought to have no 
practical apiillcatlon In veterinary medicine, but the Carrel method with certain 
inodlficatl^ms is conshlered excellent for the treatment of fistulous withers, boils, 
synovitis, and other leshuis. 

It is recommended that the Carrel tubes in contact wdtli the wound be kept In 
place by a gauze compress soaked in Dakin’s s(dution, and that 30 cc. of the 
solution be introduced into the tubes every two hours by means of a simple 
syringe. The wound and its surroundings should be w^ashed every day wdth a 
liquid soap (sodium oleate), diluted with a little hot water and then with ether. 
The progress of the treatment shcnild be controlled every two days by a bac- 
teriological examination of tlie secretions, and the wound closed when sterile or 
when it no longer contains Bacillvs atreploeoccus or B. perfringem. The pres- 
ence of staphylococci is thought not to contraindicate the closing of the wound. 

Bxperlmental researches on antistreptococcic immunity, S. Vinaveb and 
V. Fbasey {Compt. Rend. 8oc. Biol. [Parisl, 82 {1919), No. 17, pp. 606-608 ). — 
The authors report the succesful Immuulzatiou of horses by means of a single 
relatively large dose of a living 24-hour culture in ascitic bouillon of a human 
strain of streptococci virulent for mice. The serum from an animal thus im- 
munized is said to be superior to that obtained by fractional immunization over 
a period of several months, showing after 15 days very active preventive proper- 
ties not only against the particular strain used for immunization but also 
against other strains of streptococci. 

The intravenous Injection of as much as one liter of the living culture Is said 
to provoke no greater thermal reaction, but at the same time no better results, 
than a much smaller dose. 

Ck>mplement inactivation by bacteria, H. Ritz and H. Sachs {Ztaohr. Imr 
rnufUmaf. u. Expt. Ther., I, OHg., 26 {1917), No. 5, pp. 488-502) .—The results 
are reported of a study of complement inactivation by suspensions of BaoiWua 
prodigiomB. 

It was found that suspensions of this bacillus exerted an anticomplementaiy 
action on guinea pig serum when warm but only to a small degree In the cold 
(0" 0.), The action, which required contact with the serum for some little 
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time, was within certain limits proportional to the amount of serum. The action 
was prevented by the action of acids and alkalis. 

Attention is called to the resemblance between the anticomplementary action 
of bacillary suspensions and that of cobra poisoning, and the possible nature of 
the action is discussed. 

A method for the preparation of prophylactic and autogenous lipovaccines, 
E. O. Rosenow and A. E. <.)sTER«ERa {Jour. Amer. Mad. Assoc., 13 {1919), No. 2, 
pp, 87-91, figs. 3). — ^The method, which is described in detail, for the prepara- 
ratlon of large quantities of specillc^oil vaccines and for smaller amounts of 
autogenous lipovaccines, is said to eliminate the chief dilficuity encountered In 
the usual preparation of lipovaccines, namely, a successful drying of the bac- 
teria. This is accomplished by removing the water by distillation in vacuo 
from a water-bacteria l-oll emulsion. It is said to prevent clumping of the 
bacteria and to obviate the neces.sity of grinding the resulting product. 

In the application of this method to the pri»paration of autogenous lipovac- 
cines the common 6-oz. nursing bottle is used as a culture llask, centrifuge tube, 
and vacuum flask. The bacteria are grown in 150 cc. of glucose broth for 24 
hours, centrifugalized, the supernatant clear broth decanted, and the sediment 
suspended in 10 cc. of a 1.5 per cent solution of purified cresol in water or salt 
solution. After .standing at a temperature of 37® i). for from 2 to 15 hours, or 
until found to bo sterile, the .suspension is centrifiigalizcHl, the supernatant 
fluid is decanted, 6 cc. of cottonseed oil (‘ontaining 2 per cent anhydrous lanolin 
and a number of sterile glass beads or steel .shot are added, and the mixture is 
emulsified by shaking for a .short lime. The water is then removed v(Ty readily 
from the mixture by applying the vacuum and immersing the bottom of the 
bottle in water heated to GO® until bubbling ceases and the mixture becomes 
clear. The clearing usually takes pla<‘e in from 20 minutes to 1 hour. 

The method la said to give perfectly even honiogeneous suspensions with 
various species of bacteria. 

Experiments on the effect of agglutinins, R. Ftt.timoto {Jour. Immunol., 4 
(1919), No. 3, pp. 67-76). — The agglutinin (»blained by immurdzing rabbits with 
Bacillus coLi was used to determine wiiether agglutinins have any iiifiuence on 
the glycolytic action of bacteria, on the permeability of bacteria and red blood 
corpuscles for glu(*oae solution, and on the resistaru'e of red blood corpuscles for 
salt solution. The results obtained are summarized as follows : 

** The glycolytic action of the living B. eoli may be markedly weakened by 
agglutinin. The agglutinin is able so to change the cell membrane of the 
bacteria that their endoeuzym can permeate it. Neither agglutinin nor hemag- 
glutinin alters the permeability of bacteria and red blood (*orpuscles for glucose. 
The resistance of the red blood corpuscles to liypotonic solutions Is slightly de- 
creased by agglutinin or hemolysin.” 

A method for the production of a homogenous suspension of Bacillus an- 
thracis to be used in agglutination reactions, A. Noble {Jour. Immunol., 4 
(1919), No. S, pp, 105-109). — ^A satisfactory suspension of B. anthracis for ag- 
glutination reactions has been prepared as follows: 

Four strains of B. anthracis were transplanted daily for ten days on plain 
agar and Incubated at 42.5® O. until a sporeless and very vigorous growth was 
obtained. Each strain was then planted on plain agar In quart flasks and In- 
cubated for 12 hours at 42.5®. The growths were washed off in physiologic 
salt solution containing 0.5 per cent formalin (about 100 cc. to a flask), and 
the suspensions shaken in a mechanical shaker for 48 hours. After standing 
for several days and being tested for sterility, equal parts of each suspension 
were mixed In a cylinder, shaken for 24 hours, and allowed to stand over night. 
The upper portion, containing a homogeneous suspension, was filtered several 
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times through four thicknesses of sterile cheesecloth. The suspensiou was then 
diluted with physiologic salt solution plus 0.5 per cent formalin to a density 
corresponding to a suspension of B. typhosus containing 2,000,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter. 

The suspension thus prepared is said to be perfectly homogeneous and to 
show no spontaneous agglutination. By means of it antianthrax sera from 13 
horses have given agglutination titers of from 1 in 6,400 to 1 in 20,000, as against 
titers of from 1 in 80 to 1 in 200 in normal horses. In the absence of a satis- 
factory animal-protection test or method of complement fixation, the agglutina- 
tion test is considered to be practicable as a method for standardizing anti- 
anthrax serum. 

Vaccination against anthrax in Brazil, A, Moses (Rev, Vet. e Zooteoh,, 9 
(1919) t No. i, pp. S-'IO ). — ^Three vaccines used in Brazil against anthrax are 
described. 

The first consists of a culture in 2 per cent peptone solution of anthrax 
bacilli attenuated by heating for 12 days at a temperature of 42® C. It is 
used for bovlnes in a single dose of 2 cc., corresponding to eight times the 
dose formerly used according to the classic method of Pasteur In two Inocula- 
tions at 15 days’ intervals. The best results for other animals have been 
obtained by using 1 cc. for horses, donkeys, and hogs, and 0.5 cc. for calves 
and sheei). The second vaccine is prepared In a similar manner with slight 
variations, and Is used in doses of 2 cc. for adult animals indiscriminately. 
The third is a spore vaccine prepared by growing on a solid culture medium 
at 35 to 87® for several days a mixture of different strains of anthrax bacilli 
of attenuated virulence. An emulsion of this culture rich in spores is prepared 
in appropriate solution and heated at 60® for several hours. It Is used in 
doses of from 0.5 to 1 cc., the dose being repeated 10 times. 

The first vaccine, which is in use ofllclally by tlie Brazilian Department of 
Agriculture, is considered the most satisfactory and Is said to have better 
keeping qualities than the Pasteur vaccine. 

Inoculation as a prophylactic measure against foot-and-mouth disease, 
1). LtJTBARio (Off* Internat, Hyg, Pub. [ParU], Bui. Mem., 11 (1919). No. 3, pp. 
366^273 ). — ^A summary is reported of the results of an extensive investigation 
conducted during 1914-1917 by a special commission in Italy for the purpose of 
developing possible means of immunization against foot-and-mouth disease. 

The method of immunization proposed by C. Terni consists of reenforcing 
and prolonging by succ*essive inoculations of specially prepared foot-and-mouth 
virus the immunity already acquired by a natural or artificial attack of the 
disease. Under these conditions the inoculation of virus causes a rise in tem- 
perature but with no Internal manifestations of the disease. In general, after 
three inoculations an active hyperimmunity against the natural infection Is 
produced which lasts through the entire i)erlod of use of the dairy cows. 

For intravenous use the committee recommends a first inoculation of from 
25 to 50 cc. of hyperlmmunized blood of either young or adult animals, fol- 
lowed 4 or 5 days later by a similar inoculation with the addition of 26 cc. 
of a 1 per cent solution of filtered virus, or 50 cc. of blood of a fixed virulence. 
This is followed in from 8 to 10 days by a similar inoculation. For subcutaneous 
use the same Inoculation Is employed, with the exception that the dose of 
hyperlmmunized blood is doubled. 

Investigations conducted by G, CJosco, with the collaboration of Aguzzl, 
showed that both the red corpuscles and the serum of the blood of animals with 
foot-and-mouth disease are vlrulemt during the period of the fever, and that 
the red corpuscles after repeated washings with sterile physiologic solutlcm 
can reproduce the disease in cows when inoculated subcutaneously, even in 
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as small doses as 1 cc. The intravenous Injection of virulent blood obtained 
from producing animals after a series of passages and a minimum period of 
incubation of about 70 hfmrs did not result in the development of the disease, 
provided the dose did not exceed about 30 cc. 

The treatment recommended as a result of this study Is a series of three 
intravenous injections of virulent blood in doses of 25, 30, and 45 cc., respec- 
tively, The first inoculation is said to be followed an hour or two later by a 
rise in temperature, which persists for 8 or 10 hours. The fever is less marked 
after the second and often insignificant after the third inoculation. A period 
of 10 days should elapse between successive inoculations. A case is reported 
of the sucevssful inunuiiizalioii of two cows by this nu'thod. 

Besearches on ulcerous lymphangitis, K. Va^n SACEOfiEM (Ann. M6d, 

6^ UiflO), No. 3-4, pp. HO-fiS ), — The author has used with success for the treat- 
ment of ulcerous lymphangitis in its early stages subcutaneous inoculation of a 
pure culture of the bacilli of I*reisz-Nocard. It is emphasized that this treat- 
ment should be begun as early as possible in the disease, before sensitization 
to the bacilli has taken place and extensive lesions liave been produced. 

Treatment of ulcerous lymphangitis, R. Van Sacegiiem {Ann. MM. 64 
No. 3-4i PP‘ 83-86 ). — The method noted above is being employed to Im- 
munize against future attacks horses which have been cured of ulcerous lym- 
phangitis. 

* A progress report on Sarcocystis tenella. — II, Seasonal infection, J. W. 
Scott {Wyoming 8^ta. Rpt. 1918^ pp. 95-116 ). — This continuation of earlier work 
(E, S. U., 34, p. 658) has been noted from another source (E. S. R., 40, p. 585). 

BUBAL ENGINEEBING. 

Irrigation investigations, G. E, P. Smith and A. L. Engeb {Arizona Bta. Rpt. 
1917 f pp. 481-431 f 2). — In continuing the Irrigation investigations (E. S, R., 

39, p. 792), in the Casa Grande Valley, measurements of seepage losses have not 
confirmeil those (d the previous year, hut ivater table fluctuations, including the 
special observations in the vicinity of active pumping plantts, have confirmed 
results pixwloiisly reported. 

Deep well drilling In the Dower Gila Valley, in which the depth of drilling 
was increased, has revealed an extensive aggregate potential water supply, 
which is considered imi)ortunt from the standpoint of further development but 
is thought to be confined to the bottom lands. Evaporation studies made In 
three localities of widely different climatic conditions but under approximately 
similar soil conditions showed in all three locations a close agreement between 
temperature and evaporation, which is, however, modified by wind movement. 
“ Reduced to the lowest terms, the evaporation-rate depends upon temperature 
and the vapor pressure directly at the water surface.” 

An investigation of machine-made cement pipe for use in irrigation lines leads 
to the conclusion “that pipe-making by machinery Is entirely practical, that 
the pipe is much superior in quality to handmade cement pipe and that the cost 
is less. . . . For the larger laterals and main canals cement lining Is the best 
method of Improyement. Careful estimates show that by lining the canals of 
the Salt River Valley enough water will be saved to i^eriuit an increase of 25 
per cent in the project area.” 

A tabular summary of the station pumping plants is given. 

The Tempe drainage ditch, A. E. Vinsow and O. N. Gatlin {Arizona Sta. Rpt. 
1917, pp. 474-4^). — ^Analyses of samples of water from the Tempe drainage 
ditch are reported. 
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While the ditch was completed early in 1917 and the season was Tery dry, 
great fluctuations in the composition of the drainage water are noticeable. 
“March 9 tlie water, which had hitherto been hard, was alkaline, containing 
3.4 parts per 100,000 of black alkali ; but the following month, April 10, it was 
again found to be as hard as it had been the previous November. The analysis 
made in February seems to indicate that the permanent hawlness of the water 
was decreasing at that time. During the summer months the hardness remained 
fairly constant, but increased three or four fold in September, then became 
neutral in October and again strongly bla^k alkaline in December, which is the 
last analysis available. 

“The total solids dissolved In the water and the chlorids showed similar 
fluctuations. September 15 both total solids and ehlorld reached a maximum, 
but dropped abruptly to about one-half that amount in October. This period 
of high solids and chlorids was accompanied hy very high permanent hardness. 
In November and December the temporary hardness (Mime*) increased to 
double the average for the other months of the year, which hod been nearly 
uniform. . . . 

“ The present fluctuations . . . are probably due to changes in the amount of 
seepage from various areas according to the amount of irrigation, and also to 
overflow reaching the ditch which would tend to dilute the usual seepage flow. 
At no time has the drainage water been entirely satisfactory for irrigating 
purposes on account of its high salt content.” 

Public Hoads (t/. S. Dept, Agr,, Puhlie Roadst, 1 {1919), Nos, 11, pp, 40f figs. 
2S; 12, pp. U, figs. 25: 2 {1919), Non. 13, pp, 36, fgs, 20; U, pp. 40, figs, 29),— 
These numbers of this periodical contain miscellaneous notes and the following 
articles : 

No, 11 , — ^New Ihmds Oflicial Named; The Engineer In Hoad Work, by R. 
Wiley ; Typical Specifteations ; New Regulations for Vouchers for All Federal- 
Aid Projects; 6,146,617 motor vehicles in U S., by A. P. Anderson (see p. 8S3) ; 
Building an Arizona Project; Bureau of Public Roads in the War; Federal- 
Aid State Maps; Pennsylvania Sees End of Mud Age, by W. Cl. Sproul ; Use of 
Calcium Chlorld as Dust Preventive for Gravel Roads, by W. L. Ulrich; Use 
of Sand Clay from Salt Flats in Surfacing Texas Roads, by R. H. Phillips ; Use 
of Labor-Saving Devices in Concrete Road Construction, by L. I. Hewes ; The 
Master Record of Federal Aid; February Federal- Aid Allowances; and Tests 
of Road Building Rock in 1918. 

No. 12 . — Some Reasons for Success and Failure of Bituminous Macadam, by 
P. C. Plllsbury ; Water and the Subgrade, by J. L. Harrison ; Convenient Project 
Record; Report on Rural Concrete Roads; Notes and Suggestions for Inspec- 
tors on the Construction of Concrete Pavements ; Memorandum on Construction 
of Concrete Roads, by L. I. Hewes; Federal-Aid Record Shows Big Road- 
Building Program ; Thickness of Concrete Slabs, by A. T. Goldbeck (see p. 381) ; 
and Determining Sizes of Culverts, by O. L. Grover (see p. 381). 

No, IS. — Colorado’s First Federal-Aid Road, by C. E. Learned; Mountain 
Highway Reconnaissance, by T. A. Bedford; April Federal-Aid Projects Exceed 
Previous Records; Life’s Pathway, by A. D. Williams; Arizona One of the 
Pioneer States to Utilize Convict Labor on Its Roads and Bridges, by B, M. 
Atwood ; Building Oklahoma State Roads With Convict Labor, by H. C. Smith ; 
Florida Has Efficient State Convict Road Force, Plans to Use It on Higher 
Type of Construction, by W. F. Cocke ; Maryland’s Governor Believes Work on 
Roads in Line with Ideas of Proper Treatment of Convicts, by E. C. Harrington ; 
Illinois Uses Convicts in Preparing Material, by O. Older; Louisiana Finds 
Work of Convicts Satisfactory, Cost of Construction Less Than With Free 
Labor, by D. Buie ; Experience Gained on Rhode Island Hoads Makes Ex^conylcts 
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Available for Work after Belease, by I. W. Patterson ; New Jersey Maintains 
Three Convict Bead Camps, Plans to l^xpand System That Has Shown Value, 
by W. O. Thompson ; Good Results With Convict Labor in Wyoming, by Z. E. 
Sevison; Convict Labor on the Mountain Roads of Utah Proves a Notable 
Success in Heavy Construction, by I. R. Browning; Convict Work on Roads 
of Idaho Could be Made Profitable to State and Beneficial to the Men, by H. C. 
Allen ; and Nebraska Experiment Produces Good Results, by G. E. Johnson. 

Vo. H , — Secretary Houston Discusses Federal Road Commission Bill; Dela- 
ware’s Federal-Aid Work, by A. R. Losh ; Suggestions for Contractors on Con- 
crete Road Construction, by C. E. Learned; 11,326 Miles of Federal-Aid Roads 
in Approved I'rojects; Bonding New Cement-Mortar and Concrete to Old in 
Tests, by W. E. Rosengarten (see p. 382) ; Road Making at Front in France, by 
F. G. Eason ; and The Commercial Sizes of Crushed Stone Aggregates, by F. H. 
Jackson and C. W. Mitman (see p. 382). 

Determining sizes of culverts, O. L. Gbovee (U. 8. Dept, Agr., Public Roads, 
1 {W19)y Vo. 12, pp, — Tables and formulas showing the practices of 

some of the State highway commissions and railroads on the determining of 
drainage areas and waterway areas arc compiled in convenient form and 
accompanied by brief discussions. 

Thickness of concrete slabs, A. T. Goldbeck ( U, S. Dept, Agr,, Public Roads, 
1 (1919), Vo. 12, pp. 3Jf-38, figs. 7). — ^This Is a report on pressure measurements 
made iind^T a concre(<j road to di.s(‘ovor how the road slab is stressed directly 
under (he wheels of Jieavy trucks. The road- surfacing was 18 ft. wide, 8 in. 
tliick at the center, and 6 in. thick at the sides, ami consisted of 1: 3 gravel 

concrete having a crushing strength of 3,190 lbs. per S(iuare inch. The soil 
of the subgrade consisted of sticky clay, which, when wet, has very little 
bearing value. A class B standard army truck loaded with 5 tons of sand 
was used, and the load on the front axle was 5,000 lbs. and on the rear axle 
17,000 lbs. 

It is tentatively concluded that a concrete road slab under the action of 
traffic or under the influence of frost and different percentages of moisture in 
the subgrade is continually bending, so that the reaction pressures between 
the subgrade and slab are neither con.staiit nor uniform in intensity. The 
reaction i)ressures due to heavy wheel loads were found to be a maximum 
directly under the loads and vanished to zero in a comparatively small radius, 
partially depending upon the intensity of the load. 

“A heavy wheel load is distributed over a larger radius than a light wheel 
load. For this particular subgrade a load of 8,500 lbs. has a radius of dis- 
tribution of pressure of about 6 ft., most of the pressure, however, being 
exerted over a radius of about 4 ft. As the concrete slab recovers from its 
deflection after the passage of a load more readily than the soft subgrade, 
there is a tendency for tlie continual deflection of the slab to produce areas 
having very little or no bearing. . . . 

"As nearly as can be estimated from the results of this test, the tensile 
stress in an 8-in. concrete slab directly under an 8,5()0-lb. wheel load at rest 
on the road Is only 34 lbs. per square inch when the slob is well supported on 
the subgrade. As the nuKluhis of rupture of 1 : : 3 concrete is about 600 lbs. 

per square Inch, this pavement should be able to withstand considerable impact 
before cracking. Should the concrete arch over very soft spots, so that there 
is no support directly under the load, the tensile stress may become very high. 
Such a condition arises when the sld«s of the slab are raised by frost action 
or possibly when the subgrade Is worked any from under the slab by con- 
tinual deflection. It is probable that the tensile stress which results In the slab 
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directly under the heavy wheel loads is never very great as long as the slab 
rests on the subgrade, and it is unlihely that the slab design would ever be 
controlled by this stress.** 

The commeroial sizes of crushed stone aggregates, F. H. Jackson and 0. W. 
Mitman (17. S, Dept, Agr,, Public Roads, 2 {1919), No, IJ^, pp, 55-^0). — survey 
of the present practice in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, for the purpose of securing data to be used in the 
development of a system of standard sizes and uniform nomenclature of crushed 
stone products, is reported. The results confirm the conclusions of a report pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 89, p, 494), and*it is concluded that the necessity for 
standardizing stone sizes has been demonstrated. 

Bonding new cement-mortar and concrete to old in tests, W. E. Rosen- 
QABTEN {XJ. 8, Dept, Agr,, Public Roads, 2 {1919), No, H, pp, 26-34^ figs, 5).— 
The results of an extensive series of tests conducted in the Bureau of Tublic 
Roads to obtain definite data on the relative value of various methods of in- 
creasing the strength of bond between new and old cement mortar and con- 
crete are reported. These tests included “ (1) tests on the bond strength in 
tension of a 1:2 mortar in the form of the standard tension briquette, (2) 
tests on the bond strength in cross bending of a 1 : § : concrete in 4 by 4 by 
14 in. prisms bonded to concrete slabs, (3) tests on the bond strength in shear 
of a 1 : S : IJ concrete in specimens in the form of 8-in. diameter cylindrical 
disks, 2 in. high, [and] (4) tests on the permeability or water- tightness of 
the joints formed by various bonding methods. The same specimens were 
used in this series as in the shear tests.** The following results were 
reached regarding the tensile strength of bonds: 

It was found that the ability of fresh mortar to adhere to older material 
decreased rapidly as the old set up. Where the older material had set for 
24 hours before adding the fresh, the bonding strength was but 44 per cent 
of that of monolithic construction. Further aging of the old mortar caused 
a slight decrease in the bonding ability, which at 7 days was 39 per cent of 
the original and at 28 days was reduced to 85.5 per cent. 

It was possible, however, to increase the bond by treating the old surface, 
either by roughing with a steel tool, or by applying dilute hydrochloric acid 
of 1 : 10 strength. Roughing the surface increased the strength of bond 20 
per cent and the acid treatment Increased it 13 per cent, except where the old 
concrete had aged seven days. In whicli case there ai>peared an unexplainable 
detriment to the bond, due to the acid treatment. Combining both roughening 
and acid treatment gave but a slightly greater bonding ability than either by 
Itself. 

The application of a thin layer of cement butter as a bonding medium had a 
decided effect in increasing the adhesive strength. Twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in strength was developed by this method, and 28 per cent if the butter 
layer was allowed to stand one hour prior to adding the fresh mortar. Hard 
tamping of the new mortar against the old increased the strength of bond about 
8 per cent. 

The broken surface showed a greater bond strength than either the plain 
molded or natural surface, but roughing of the two latter placed them on 
a par with the broken surface. The ability to bond to the molded and natural 
surface appeared about equal, although surfaces molded against forms showed 
a decrease in strength as the age of the old concrete Increased. 

With reference to cross-bending strength, it was found that by careful 
treatment hew concrete can be made to adhere to old with a strength equal 
to 60 per cent of monolithic concrete. If no special treatment other than 
cleaning Is given the old concrete, a bond strength of but 20 per cent of the 
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monolithic concrete is developed. Roughening of the old concrete or treatment 
with dilute hydrochloric acid increased the bond strength by 20 per cent, as 
did also a bonding medium of a thin layer of neat cement butter. Tamping the 
fresh concrete hard against the old concrete increased the bond strength 6 
I»er cent. 

With reference to shearing strength, it was found that the strength of a 
joint was greatly increased by treatment of the surface of the old concrete. 
It was further found that there was no danger of leakage at a joint made in 
concrete of a mixture as rich as 1:§: under pressures up to 40 lbs. per 

square inch when the surface of the old concrete had been treated. 

The results of tests by others, bearing on the subject, are also reviewed. 

fA total of 6,146,617 motor vehicles in the United States], A. P. Anderson 
(l\ S, Dept. Agr., Public Roads, 1 {1919), No. 11, pp. 8-fd, fig. i).~-Data are 
given covering registrations, licenses, and revenues in the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1018. 

A total of 6,146,017 motor cars and commercial vehicles and 240.564 motor- 
cycles were registered in 1918 in the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
Registrations and license fees, including chauffeurs, operators, and dealers, 
amounted to a total of $51,477,416.61. These figures do not include about 
107, (KK) automobiles and motor trucks manufactured for the Government 
during the year. As compared with 1917 the data for 1918 represent an in- 
crease of 19 per cent in the number of cars and 27 per cent in revenues. 

Motor transportation for rural districts, J, H. Collins (U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Bui. 770 (1919), pp. 32, Itgs. 5 ). — This bulletin reports in general the results of 
preliminary studies of rural motor routes established, or in process of estab- 
lishm(‘nt, with the purpose to call to the attention of operators and prospective 
operators those features of the industry which apparently are not understood 
or appreciate^!. 

It was found that there are five general classes engaged in rural hauling 
on a schedule basis as follows: (1) The farmer who hauls for his neighbor 
or for the community as well as for hiuiself, (2) the regular local truck oper- 
ator with limited capital, whose Income is derived largely from the business, (3) 
local automobile or truck agencies oi>erating as a side-line, (4) city transfer 
companies, and (5) large corporations operating a fleet of trucks and com- 
manding considerable capital. It was found that the" four important factors 
which must be considered by the beginner in the field of rural motor transporta- 
tion are (1) the volume of farm products produced along the contemplated 
route, (2) the volume of miscellaneous hauling which can be secured to supple- 
ment regular loads, (3) competition with other carriers, and (4) the character 
of the highways. “Above all, attention should be concentrated on the problem 
of arranging for loads so that there is a profitable load on all trucks when- 
ever they are operated.” It is stated that in considering competition particular 
attention should be given to rates, schedules, and delivery arrangements. Good 
roads are considered a prerequisite to successful motor truck operation. 

With reference to certain operating costs, it was found that the gasoline 
mileage for trucks of different sizes showed a very wide range under varying 
conditions. Data from about 60 typical motor routes showed from 5 to 9 miles per 
gallon of gasoline for 2-ton trucks, 4 to 6 miles for 3-ton trucks, and 3 to 5 miles 
for 5-ton trucks. Drivers’ wages varied from $2.75 to $7.50 a day. Deprecia- 
tion was estimated by operators at from 20 to 33^ per cent of the cost of the truck 
annually. The annual average interest on the Investment was calculated by 
A-4-1 PvB 

the following formula: average yearly interest. In this formula 

A represents the estimated life of the truck in years under actual operating 
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conditions, B represents the original investment, and 0 represents the rate of 
interest. Annual costs for repairs ranged from about $100 to as high as $800 
or $900. Where trucks were kept in a constant state of repair the annual 
repair charge was relatively smalL For solid tires it was found that this 
cost ranged from 1 to 4 cts. per mile. It was found that the solid tire is more 
commonly used because it is more adaptable and cheaper than the pneumatic, 
does not suffer from blow-outs or puncture, and stands up well on bad roads 
and under very heavy loads. 

Numerous other suggestions and Information are given covering cost- 
accounting, delivery methods, collectioif and delivery arrangements, etc. A 
standard bill of lading, a driver’s daily report card, and insurance provisions 
covering shipments are suggested. 

It is concluded that the chief factor limiting development in the field of rural 
motor hauling is the cost of operation as compared with that of railroads, 
electric lines, and boat lines. The limiting factor second in importance is 
considered to be the condition of average country highways. Financial re- 
sponsibility is considered the limitation third in importance. It is generally 
concluded that under proper conditions, and where a fair knowledge of the 
limitations and difficulties obtains, motor truck transportation premises to play 
an important role In rural districts. 

The farm tractor in the Dakotas, A. P. Yerkes and L. M. Church ( U . 8 , 
Dept. Agr„ Farmers* BuL 1035 {1919), pp, 32 ), — ^This reports data obtained from 
over 300 tractor owners in North and South Dakota, based on oi)erating results 
during the fall of 1917 and spring and fall of 1918. 

It was found that tlie principal disadvantage of the tractor in the Dakotas 
lies in Its inability to do satlsfa(‘tory work under moist soil conditions. Diffi- 
culty of efficient or»erHtion was the next disadvantage. 

Of the faruKTs reporting, 44 per cent were able to increase the farm acreage. 
Over half of those reporting owned 3-plow machines, the remainder being 
about evenly distributed among the 2-plow, 4-plow, and larger sizes. After 
using these tractors nearly the same percentage recommended the 3-plow 
tractors as owned them, 30 \)er cent recommended the 4-plow tractor, and only 
5 per cent recommended the 2-plow tractor. The minimum number of acres on 
which the 2, 3, or 4-i)low outfits were profitable were 185, 225, and 314 acres, 
respectively. 

The tractors were used an average of 50 days annually, about 40 days on 
home work and 10 days on custom work. The number of days the tractor was 
used on home work Increased rapidly with the size of farm, and the number 
of days on custom work decreased gradually. 

The average quantity of fuel consumed per acre in plowing was 2J gal. 
The fuel cost per acre for plowing averaged about 38 cts. for kerosene and 69 
cts. for gasoline. The average cost per acre for plowing for fuel, oil, and 
grease was about 78.5 cts. where gasoline was used and 49 cts. where kero- 
sene was used. The cost, for repairs for 2, 3, and 4-plow outfits averaged 15, 
13, and 11 cts. per acre plowed, respectively, and the corresponding average 
depreciation, assuming a 9-year life for a tractor, was estimated at 41, 36.5, and 
31f cts. The cost r)er acre for man labor at $4 per day for the 2, 3, and 4-plow 
outfits averaged 63.5, 47, and 36f cts., respectively, and Interest at 6 per cent 
averaged 11, 10, and 8.5 cts., respectively, per acre plowed. The total approxi- 
mate cost of plowing an acre, using kerosene for fuel, averaged $1.80, $1.56, 
and $1.38 for the 2, 3, and 4-plow outfits, respectively, and where gasoline was 
used for fuel, $2.09, $1.85, and $1,67. Horses were displaced on only about 
57 per cent of the farms where tractors were used and where no Increases was 
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made In the farm acreage, and amounted to an average of slightly less than 
4 horses displaced on each farm by the purchase of the tractor. 

Poultry buildings: Laying and breeding houses, H. li. Lewis and W. C. 
Thompson {New Jersey Stas. BuL S25 {1917), pp. 5-^102, figs. 57 ). — ^Thls bul- 
letin is the first of a series of four which deal with the construction and 
ofiuipment of buildings in general demaiul for use in poultry fanning. This 
number deals with laying and bree<iing houses. 

The first part of the bulletin Is devoted to a theoretical discussion of the 
principles governing the design and construction of i>oiiltry houses. 

The second part reports the resdlts of a tw’o-season study of the cost 
and wdriter and summer temperature and humidity of six different types 
of poultry houses. Tyr)e-.T house is 20 ft. dt'ep and 40 ft. long and is some- 
what similar in design to the type known as the Wood’s fresh-air house. 
The roof construction is of the half-monitor tyi)e, with an entire glass front 
in the peak. The front is entirely open from 2 ft. above the ground upward, 
the opening being covered with Inch wire. Type-K house is of half-monitor 
(*on.struction, soinewbat slinilMr to #T except that it is ehwated about 2 It, 
from the ground. The dimensions are Id by 40 ft. Type-L house, known 
as the New Jersey niullii>le unit house, is 20 hy 40 ft. in dimension and 
houses 200 birds. Tlie house has concrete foundation walls and is of the 
shed-roof type. Type-M house is a shed-roof tyi>e, 16 by 40 ft., and built 
entirely of hollow hull ding tlie stuccoe<l with cement plaster on the outside 
and heavily whitewashed on the inside. Type-Tl house Is a shed-roof type, 
built entirely of lumber, cheapness being a primary object. It is 36 ft. long 
hy 14 ft. deep. Th(* cost bird was 77 cts. Type-P house represents a 
48-ft. section of a 344-ft. laying house and is divided into four pens 12 by 
16 ft. It is a shed-roof tyi)c of frame construction and has a hinged clapboard 
on the outside of the hack w^all for ventilation. A concrete floor and foun- 
dation was built on deei) cinders. With reference to cost, the cheapest house 
was the R type, 77 cts. per bird (not including labor), follow^ofl in order by 
the L, J, P, K, and M typos, with 88 cts., $1.08, $1.12, $1.24, and $1.44. 

Tlie temperature studies led to the conclusion that in order to he efficient 
the average poultry house should be warmer than the outside normal tempera- 
ture during the winter and cooler than the outside normal temperature during 
the summer. “ These differences in temperature should be much greater on 
the plus side during the winter than is showMi on the minus side during the 
summer. The u.se of solid glass sash in the poultry house with no adequate 
means of continuous ventilfiti«»n is conducive to frozen combs and cold. 
An Increase in height of the poultry house not only makes the construction 
more costly, but is apt to make the house colder in winter by increasing 
the exposed wall area, thus making possible more radiation. The figures 
show that a house with .some muslin and some glass, of the shed-roof type, 
with provision for ventilation, is the house which more nearly fulfills the 
above requirements.” During the winter the P type of house was the warmest, 
followed in order by the L, M, J, U, and K types. The K tyi>e was excep- 
tionally a)ld. During the? summer ixjriod the R type was the coolest, followed 
in order by the M and L types. 

The moisture studies showed the L type to be the driest house, followed 
dlosely by the J type. The tyx>e-K house was found to be the dampest. 

With reference to sunlight it was found that “a shed-roof house from 16 
to 20 ft. de<^p, with orienings in the front wall ranging from 2 ft. above the 
ground to 7 ft., Is a most excellent arrangement. These openings, distrib- 
uted almost continually along the front, were found to provide the most 
138058**— 10 7 
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complete and uniform distribution of sunlight, type house L being excep- 
tionally well planned with reference to the total amount of sunlight secured 
on the floor at one time, and also with reference to the large area of floor space 
which was bathed In sunlight sometime during the day.” 

A consideration of relative total efficiency of the types “shows that the 
houses stand in the following order, L, 11, J, P, M, and K ; that is, type house 
Ii, considered from the standpoint of low cost, wnrmth in winter, coolness in 
summer, and dryness, was the most efficient type. Type houses M and K, 
the former of hollow-tile construction and the latter elevated, with an entire 
glass front, are not desirable types.” * 

The third part of the bulletin discusses In considerable detail a number 
of different standard types of i)oultry houses which have been tested out at 
the station. A bibliography is api)ended. 

EURAI ECONOMICS. 

Beport of committee appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to consider 
the subject of farm organization as one of the divisions of research work of 
the proposed Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Economics ( U, S, Dept, 
Agr,, Off. iSeo. Circ. 133 (1919) y PP- 32, — This report represents the conference of 
April 17-39, 3919, as outlining studies for a proposed division of farm organiza- 
tion in the proposed Bureau of Farm Management to include types of farming 
covering determination of enterprises; balance or combination of enterprises; 
size of business, farm plan or layout; effective use of labor and equipment; 
intensity of production ; and business methods. It states briefly the value of 
survey, cost accounting, observation, geographic, historical, statistical, and 
experimental methods of studying farm organization. Recommendations as to 
pr<K’edure in bringing about cooperation between the Olfice of Farm Manage- 
ment and agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and suggestions for a 
memorandum of agreement that should be drawn up between the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the colleges or stations are made. 

Farm types in Nebraska, as determined by climatic, soil, and economic 
factors, U. R. Spafford (Nebraska 8ta, Research Did. 15 (1919), pp, 5-85, figs. 
S8 ). — ^This bulletin treats of the agricultural areas of Nebraska, as determined 
by climatic, soil, and economic factors, the emphasis being placed upon the kind 
of farm crops growm and their yields. The dtitii were principally derived from 
the Thlrteentli Census and cover the crop year 1909. The effect of heat and 
other factors upon the acreage of crops treated as annuals, the size of the 
farm in relation to rainfall, and other factors in the Great riaiiis are dis- 
cussed In detail. Farm types are grouped and farm-type areas described and 
located. Acreage, yield, and value of crops, crop indexes, and live-stock and 
miscellaneous statistics arc given. 

dairying and general farming for the timbered section, A. J. McGuire 
(Minnesota Sta,, Spec. Rpt. Grand Rapids Substa. 1904-1914, pp. 57, figs. 19 ), — 
This report Is a r6suin^ of results of work at the substation at Grand Rapids, 
Minn., from 1904 to 1014, to find the most practical and profitable system of 
farming for the timbered section of northern Minnesota, and especially to 
demonstrate making a living from 20 acres or less under cultivation while 
clearing and developing more land to a point wdiore the farm can be made most 
profitable. Some of the conclusions arrived at are as follows : 

Dairying, with potatoes as a cash field crop, is believed to be the most profit- 
able ayatem of farming for the average farm of the timbered section of northern 
Minnesota. A production of 200 lbs, of butter fat a year Is necessary for a 
to be profitable from a businesji standpoint, even on pio^crately priced land, 
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The crops found most profitable for the average farm of the timbered section 
of northern Minnesota were oats, clover, fodder corn, potatoes, and rutabagas. 
A 3-year crop rotation of grain, clover, and cultivated crops was found the best 
system of cropping for large yields. 

Clover seeded among the slumps on cut-over land produced excellent pasture. 
Dairy cows on the experiment farm protlueed as much as 40 lbs. of butter fat 
for the pasture season from an acre of cut -over land pasture that was the result 
of clover seeding. 

Only potatoes should be sold from the farm, other crops being fed and sold 
in the form of butter fat and other finished products. Practically all kinds of 
roots and vegetables were grown successfully. Plums, raspberries, currants, 
and strawberries were grown with continutnl success, but apples were a failure. 
Swamp land, known as “ muskeg,” was tile-drained and thoroughly tilled, but 
proved unsatisfactory for crop production. 

Pig raising was f<jund profitable In connection with dairying. Poultry on a 
small scale was profitable, but less so on a large scale. Sheep gave fair returns. 

Tables are drawn up to show different factors that Influence profit or loss 
in dairying, rector ds of the dairy herd 1904-1914, and a summary of the crop 
production through the same period. 

Select list of references on economic reconstruction, including reports of 
the British Ministry of Reconstruction, II. H. B. Meyer {Washington: Libr, 
Cong. [U. S.], pp. ^7). — A list of seleete<l books, in English and French, 
on economic reconstruction, including some relating to agriculture and food 
supplies. 

The country church in the new world order, E. Des. Brunner {New York: 
Assoc. Press^ 1919, pp. XI-{-J64). — Exaniples are given of the success of country 
churches in meeting war i)robleins in their respective communities, and their 
functions and resi>onslbility in reconstruction are forecasted. 

The problem of land ownership: A proposal for its rational solution, P. 
Baijnsky {New York: {Author], 1919, pp: 96, pis. 7). — A project is advanced 
which includes purchase by the Government of all the land, its resale by lots, 
and the organization of four departments under a central institution which 
shall administer and guarantee to farmers all the benefits of modern science 
and culture. 

Barm tenantry in Nebraska compared with farm ownership, H. Kano 
{Thesis, Vniv. Nebr., 1018, pp. 4^, pis. 2, figs. 2). — Fifty-one Individual farm 
records taken in Thurston County, 52 in Steward County, and 55 in Gage County, 
Nebr., were used as the basis for Uiis study. Those from Thurston were classi- 
fied as owned, part owned, share-cash rented, and cash rented ; those from 
the other two counties as owned, part owned, and share-cash rented, giving a 
total of 10 groups in the three counties. The various items recorded in the 
records of the group were totaled and then averaged, reducing each of the 10 
tenure groups to an average one-record basis. 

The foundations of society and the land, J. W. Jeudwine {London: Williams 
<§ Nor gate, 1918, pp. XXVin-^514t ftff- 1 ). — The account of the communal 
society by Tacitus in his Germania, Ancient Daws of England, Ireland, and 
Wales, !irear Books of Edward I, II, and III, Scandinavian sagas, and numerous 
ancient and receiit ofiicial and personal records furnished the basis of this 
study of beginnings of agriculture In Great Britain and Ireland, transition to 
the feudal system, holding and transfer of land in medieeval society, alienation 
and Inheritance, uses of waste land and forest under both communal and feudal 
systems, and inclosures. Much purely historical matter is treated from the 
author’s point of view of the sodal as opposed to the constitutional historian 
to show the agricultural and economic ruin of Ireland and Scotland. 
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The minimum wage on light land {Country Life [London], (1919), No. 
1168, p. 584). — ^There is summarized here a report by representative farmers 
and land owners on agricultural problems in connection with the light land of 
Norfolk, England, and the form of Government aid required there. 

Agricultural wages In Ireland (U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Btatis., Mo. 
Labor Rev., 8 (1919), No. 6, pp. 180, 181). — ^Data relating to the fixed minimum 
weekly rate of wages are given, as tabulated in a report from the Unltetl Statt*s 
consul at Dublin. 

French farm loans (U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statis., Mo, Labor Rev., 
8 (1919), No. 3, pp. 56, 57). — A brief note*on the assistance rendered, through 
various Stale and private agencies, to French agriculturists returning to 
abandoned farms, 

Beport of the proceedings of the first American Cooperative Convention, 
Springfield, 111., 1918 (Rpt. Proc. Amer. Coop. Cono., 1 (1918), pp. 264 ). — Ad- 
dressw and discussions on cooperation among farmers, heard at the first 
American Cooperative Convention, at Springfield, HI.. September 25-27, 1018, 
under the auspices of The Cooperative Ijeague of America, are included here. 

Introductory address of [United States wheat director] to grain trade con- 
ference, held in New York, June 10-11, 1919, J. H. Haknks (New York: 
Chamber Cmn., 1919. pp. 21). — The si)e}iker describes the destroyed economic ex- 
istence of some of the nations of Europe, and the ways In which their iiecnis 
have been supplied by the IT. S. Grain Corporation in cooperation with private 
and Governmeiit agencies. In outlining future policies for the handling of our 
share of the bread-grain supplies of the world, he urges that the Government 
pledge to the gi’ower bo kept but witliout profiteering out of the needs of 
Europe. He favors exportation of gi’ain rather than of the milled product, in 
order to relieve unemf»loyment in Europe. 

Final report of the Royal Commission on the natural resources, trade, and 
legislation of certain portions of His Majesty's dominions, D’Auernon ft al. 
(Final Rpt. lDoniinions'\ Roy. Com. [Londoti] Nat. Resources, Trade and Leg, 
[c/c.], 1917, pp. IX A' 199, pi. 1). — ^Among the topics reported upon here are the 
agricultural and pastoral resources of the five British self-governing dominions 
(Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and Newfoundland), 
control of food supplies during the war, organization for scientific research in 
relation to the development of the natural resources of these regions, and the 
marketing of products. The commission recommends surveys relative to Empire 
requirements and Empire production, research and institutions in the domin- 
ions, and improvement of imperial communications and commercial practices. 

Prices and supplies of corn, live stock, and other agricultural produce in 
England and Wales (Bd. Agr. and Fisheries [London], Agt\ Statis., 52 (1917), 
No. 3, pp. 59--90). — This bulletin continues information previously noted (E, S. 
R., 88, p. 495), by adding statistics for 1917. 

[Exports and imports of French agricultural products], J. M. de LAooBasB 
ET AX« (Cong. Nat. Export, et Import. Prod. Agr., Compt. Rend. Trav., 191S, pp. 
289, pi. 1, figs. 5). — ^This embodies reports made to meetings of the National 
Congress of Exports and Imports of Agricultural Products held at Paris, Feb- 
ruary 18-20, 1918, relating to production and mov<'ments of cereals, live stock, 
Wines, fniits, and other crops in France, h<u* colonic's, and a few foreign 
countries. 

Agricultural and live stock statistics of Finland (Statis. Arshok Finland, 
n. ser.y 15 (1917), pp. 124^196). — This volume continues information previously 
notcHl (K 8. H., 40, p, 392). 

Statistles of industrial crops, V. Pegeion (Oomitato Na::. Tariff e Dog. e 
Ttattati Com., Monograph 6 (1917), pp. 171 ). — Statistics and notes on the lou- 
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auction, trade, and tariff regulations of certoln industrial crops, such as hemp, 
jute, flax:, and sugar beets in Italy. 

Economic and jananclal resources of Russia, by regions and by govern- 
ments {BuL Statu, L6g, Covnpar,, 42 U918), No. 8, pp. S04S25). — Two tables 
showing the area, fw^pulation, agriculture, industry, and means of communica- 
tion, and the finances of Russia, by regions and by governments, are repro- 
duced here from a Statistical Outline of the Economic Geography of Russia, 
published recently by the Paris ChHml)er of Russian Goinmerce. 

The agricultural resources of Hovocco, M. Httier {Bui, Soc, Emour, Indus. 
Nat. IPaHs}, 118 (1910), I, No. 2, pp. 348-363). — Brief descriptions of the prin- 
cipal agricultural products of Morocco and a discu^^slon of the i)()ssibUity of 
developing new cro])s there are given. 

Prices and wages in India (Dept. StatU. India, Prices and Wages India, S3 
(1918), pp. IX -^218, pi. 3). — This continues Information previously noted (E. S. 
R., 87, p. 702. 

AGEICUITUEAL EDUCATION. 

American agricultural colleges; A study of their organization and their 
requirements for admission and graduation, 0. I). Jarvis (U. S. Bur. Ed. Bui. 
29 (1918), pp. 125, figs. 4 ). — Part 1 of this bulletin comprises general discussions 
and tabulations concerning the government and organization and the agri- 
cultural curricula of each of the agrieultitral colleges in this country. Parts 
2 and 3 deal respectively with the requirements for admission and graduation. 
Tubulated outlines, showing the scope and <*redit value of tlie graduation re- 
quirements for the several institutions, are api)ended. 

The following principles are suggested concerning scholastic reciuirements for 
admisslcm: The college.s should exert an influence upon improved secondary 
schools in stich a way as to enable them to prepare adequately students for 
colleges and to maintain their usefulness for the mass of students who may 
never enter college. Work sliould be prescribed by the colleges only in such 
preimratory subjects as are regarded as prerequisite to the freshman work in 
tlie college curriculum for which the applicant seeks admission; it being un- 
derstood that the colleges, in accrediting or passing upon the qualifications of 
high schools, have an opportunity for prescribing the general qualifications for 
their prospective students. For the guidance of prospective candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of science in agriculture, each State should publish a state- 
ment showing what are believtHi to be appropriate sequences of studies and an 
acceptable aujount of coordinated work covering the combined high school and 
college periods. 

Special attention is called to the necessity for a more uniform basis for col- 
lege credit. The lack of such uniformity renders diflicult the comparison of 
Institutions from the standpoint of the amount of work required for gradua- 
tion, and interferes with the free and just exchange of credit for work done 
in two or more institutions. 

The great variation among institutions in their quantitative requirements 
for graduation indicates either a great waste of time in some institutions, or a 
sacrifice of quality of work for quantity in others. The wide difference of 
practice In regard to the relative proportion of prescribed and elective work 
offered by the institutions shows that the question of freedom of election is still 
a matter of contention. 

The most conspicuous disagreement in the plac*ement of courses within the 
4-year schedule is the tendency on the part of some colleges to defer the 
offering of strictly agricultural courses until the sophomore or even the junior 
year, while others require such work from the very beginning of the course. 
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There is a growing belief that more technical work should be given early in tlie 
curriculum. That some institutions, in making up their schedules, apparently 
give more attention to classroom and laboratory facilities and to the conven- 
ience of Instructors than to a careful balancing of the student’s work would 
appear to be Indicated by the uneven distribution in the cuitIcuHuu of the 
heavy science courses. A lack of a clear conception of what should be re- 
quired for the bachelor’s degi*ee in agriculture is suggested by the variation 
in content of the curriculum. 

The great vaHation In the distrlbutioi of the required work among the 
various groups or classes of subjects suggests a divergence of views concern- 
ing educational aims. Thgre is a tendency among cej*taiii i institutions during 
recent years to einpliasize the economic and sociological plmsi^s of the training, 
while otliers place the einpliasis upon teclinicnl efiieiency. The danger lies in 
the failure to adapt college curricula to the ever-changing economic conditions. 

It is, found tliat in only a few States is any conspicuous attempt being made 
to consolidate the curricula of the elementary and preparatory schools with the 
currlculuiu of the college in such a way as to suggest aiipropriate sequt'nces 
embracing the whole period of training for professional agriculture. J^uch a 
consolidation contemplates a single and complete program of instruction cov- 
ering a period of approximately 10 years instead of two or three quite distinct 
programs of shorter duration. 

Many colleges still fail to appreciate the importance of requiring a fair de- 
gree of profieiemy in practical farm operations. 

Beport of the education branch for the year 1916-17 {Jour. Jid. Agr. [Lon- 
don], 25 No. 8, pp. 034-94J )- — ^This is the annual report of tlio British 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, dealing with the educational, researcli, 
and advisory work of the various institutions and local education authorities 
for 191(>--17, as well as with the payment of grants during tlie liscal year ended 
March 81, 1917. 

Grants paid to institutions providing higher agricultural education have been 
reduced or withdrawn in certain cases. Tlie Holmes (qiapol College, Clieshire, 
was closed on account of the war, while the Seale-Hayne College, Newton Ab- 
bott, received a grant of $972 for the equipment of the college farm when tlie in- 
stitution was opened for the training of women for work on the hind. Tlie col- 
lege buildings, the completion of wliich had to be suspended after tlie outbreak 
of the war, were taken over by the war office as a military hospital, as were 
also the new buildings of the Midland Agricultural and Dairy College at Sutton 
Bonington. The attendance of students for long courses at the higher agricul- 
tural education institution (348) showed a further material decrease from pre- 
war standards (1,2()0). The agricultural activities of the county councils 
were again directed mainly toward war problems. 

The total of the grants made by tlie board for 1916-17, which was $370,220, 
Included $58,125 for universities and colleges, $33,111 for advisory work, $87,553 
for research institutes and other re.search centers, $36,304 for special research 
and Investigations, $3,198 for research scholarships, $127,434 for farm schools, 
technical classes, local lectures, etc., $7,650 for the establishment of farm 
schools, $4,447 for expenses of advisory councils, and $12,398 for forestry ad- 
vice, researcli, and experiments. 

Beport of the Direction of Agriculture for 1917 {Dept, Lundh,, Nijv. en 
Handel {Nethertandsl^ Verslag Dir, Landh., 1917^ pp. F/f-1-77). — ^Thls la a re- 
port on the status of higher, secondary, and elementary instruction In agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and forestry, Instruction In home economics, veterinary 
science and dairying, and extension and experimental work under the Direction 
of Agriculture In the Netherlands in 1917. 
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B^ort of the Department of Agriculture of Norway for 1917 {Aarsher, 
OffentU ForamU iMndbr, Fremme, 1917, 111, titaUforansU pp, [5]-f5+y- 
XCV11I’\-711, pU, 3, figs. 58). — ^Tliis Is the annual report for 1917 on the activi- 
ties of tlie various government agencies for the promotion of agriculture in 
Norway, including chemical, seed, and milk control stations, experimental 
farms, sheep farms, dairy and horticultural schools, the school of home eco- 
nomics for training teachers, itinerant instructors, etc. 

Beport of the Department of Agriculture of Sweden, 1916 (K. Lantbr. Styr. 
l^wedenji Underd&niga Bcr. 1916, pp^ fig. J).—Thls is the annual 

report on tlie activities of the various agencies for the promotion of Swetlish 
agriculture, including the work of agricultural, liorticultural, dairy, and house- 
keeping schools, dairy, chemical, and seed control stations, and the extension 
service. 

Ninth annual report of the eleven district agricultural schools of Georgia, 
J. S. Stkwakt {(ill, tit ate Col. Agr., Bui. 155 (1918), pp. 40 , fig. 1). — ^Thls report 
contains the organization lists of these schools; siatemeiils of improvements in 
the school jdaiits during 1917-18, of extension work, including home projects 
cooperation with the Georgia State College of Agriculture, of teacher train- 
ing at tlie various schools, special features of the year, and recommendations, 
war work, and physical training; an outline of the course of study in opera- 
tion; an outline of the revised course adopted for 1918-19 to meet the provi- 
sions of the 8mlUi-IIughes Act, with a sciieduJe of hours and explanatory 
notes; the text of the legislative act creating the schools; and statistics of 
attendance, equipment, receipts, and dislmrsements, etc. 

It Is shown that for individual schools, the total attendance ranged from 72 
to 211 students, the total number of acres cultivated from 75 to 257, the value 
of live stock from $1,995 to $0,900, the value of farm stock from $500 to $4,000, 
Ihc State appropriation from $14,000 to $17,000, tjio total receipts from $14,490 
to $25,812, and the total disbursements from $13,847 to $29,801. 

The Gary public schools: Household arts, E. W. Whitk (New York: Qen, 
Ed. lid., 1918, pp. XIX -^4-), pis. 7, figs. 2). — This is a report on the instruction in 
cooking and sewing in the Gary (liid.) public schools, including time sche<lules 
and enrollment, the cafeteria, equipment, stalT and instruction, tests, and a 
discussion of the merits and defects of the instruction. 

In concluding, the author states that this account may mislea<l heeauso It 
fails to give a proixjr realization of the attitude and spirit of tlie Gary pupils. 
These pupils are happy, and in tlie author’s Judgment “ the happiness and spon- 
taneity of the children are due to a variety of causes — to the flexibility of the 
schedule, to the development of special activities, to the absence of repressive 
rules, to the general feeling that the School exists for the child, not the child 
for the school.” 

Domestic science in rural school (Agr. Oaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 1, pp. 51- 
60, figs. $). — ^Tliis is a series of brief accounts, by education oflicials, of the 
present status of instruction In domestic science in the rural sclu>ols of the 
l^ovinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia. These Indicate that domestic science is a comparatively 
new subject in tliq rural schools of tliese Provinces, in three of which It is aided 
by government grants. In four of the Provinces the hot school lunch has been 
Introduced into the riiral sch<xds, 

Bepbrt Wellesley College training camp and experiment station for the 
Womans Dand Army of America, E. Diehl ([Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley 
Col.}, 1919, 2. ed., pp. 95, figs, id).— TWs is a report, by the camp director, on 
the organization and activities of the training camp and experiment station 
which was opened August 1, 1918, with 82 women. Outlines of courses for 
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supervisors; a course in emergency aid, hygiene, and sanitation; and specl- 
hcutions, togetlxer with estimates of material and cost of camp buildings for a 
camp of from 80 to 40 women ; lists of equlpimmt with cost, and of camp nxenus, 
etc., are included. 

[Opportunities in agriculture for disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines] 
(Fed. Bd. Voeat. Ed., BehahU. Ber., 1919, Nos. 33, pp. 20, figs. 12; 36, pp. 20, 
figs. 20; 37, pp. 31, figs. 28). — ^These bulletins outline the opportunities in Tech- 
nical Agriculture as a Vocation, by W. J. Quick; Farm Mechanics. from Tank 
or Truck to Tractor, by J. H. Gill and W. J. Quick ; and Beekeeping, by W. J. 
Quick, respectively, to disabled soldiers, sailors, and murines in choosing 
a vocation. 

Vocational legislation passed at the 1919 session of Arizona State Legis- 
lature and a statement of requirements and qualifications to secure State 
and Federal aid (BuL i^tate Bd. Cmitrol Yovat. Ed. No. 3 (1919), pp. 

15). — Under this legislation the State undertakes to reimburse for 75 per cent 
of the exiKmditures for suhirics of teachers of vocationnl subjects, provide<l the 
Suiith-Hughes requirements wlilch are set forth In this bulletin are met. In a 
course in vocational agriculture, half of the school day must he devoted to agri- 
cultural subjects, of which 90 minutes a day must he given t<) supervised prac- 
tical work. The texts of the two State legislative acts of 1919 are included. 

[Vocational home economics education in California], M. I. Mukchik (Cal. 
State Bd. Ed., Dept. Vocat. Ed., Ext. Serv. Teachers Home Eeon., Vorresp. Nos. 
1 (1919), pp. 4: 2, pp. 3; 3, pp. 2; 5, pp. S). — ^TUese pamphlets deal respectively 
with home economics education as outlined In Bulletin No. 23 (E. S. 11., 40, 
p. 394) ; vocational courses of study for Federal and State aided full-time 
classes in home economics in high or intermediate schools; progress in home 
economics education in California; and the orgiiiiizatiou of i)art-time classes in 
home economica 

First annual report of the Colorado State Board for Vocational Education 
(Ann. Rpt. Colo. State Bd. Vocat. Ed., 1 (1918), pp. 23, figs.. 8). — This is a re- 
port for the first fiscal year under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Of the total Federal funds, amounting to $15,000, available for this work, 
$5,000 was devoted to the teaching of agriculture, $1,000 to the leaching of home 
economics, and $5,0(K> to the training of teachers, viz, $1,000 each for the train- 
ing of agricultural and trade teachers, and $3,(M)0 for the training of home 
economics teachers, rractloally all of the exfxenses for the administration of 
the act were met out of tlie maintenance funds of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, local school districts, and other cooperative agencies. 

The agricultural project work was engaged In by 125 students and ranged 
from raising a garden to many acre.s of farm crops. Totato, poultry, and trac- 
tor projects are outlined to indicate how the work was conducted. All home 
economics funds were used to promote the teaching of home economics classes in 
consolidated rural schools, of which two were aided, and the plans for 1918-19 
provide for a continuance of this practice. 

The training of teachers of vocational agriculture and home economics was 
done at the Colorado Agricultural College, tht» students receiving actual teaching 
experience in these subjtKJts in the Colorado School of Agriculture, Iot*ated on 
the college campus. 

The administration of the Smith-Hughes vocational act in Georgia for the 
first year, 3’uly 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918 (Ca. State Vocat. Bd. iUnl.), S 
[1^18), pp. 37). — This review of vocational education work under the Smith- 
Hughes Act for 1917-18 in Georgia includes a brief resume of the work in each 
of the schools receiving aid under this act. 
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It was necessary to rearrange the schedule of the 11 tUstrict agricultural 
schools to give 60 per cent of the time to agriculture. 

Teacher training for vocational agriculture was organized at the university 
at the beginning of the second term in 1917. A new division of agricultural 
education was established in the Georgia ^:5tate College of Agriculture. The 
courses given in this division were supplemented by training in pedagogy and 
social sciences given in tlie Peabody School of Education, while the scientific 
and humanistic courses were given in connection with the regularly organized 
courses in the university. A 3-mon^s war emergency course was also intro- 
du(‘(*d hy tlie college of agriciilluro to nuH»t tla^ shortage of available men for 
U^achors. Teacher training in home economics was ottered at tlie State Normal 
School at Athens and the State Normal and Industrial College at Milledgeville, 
and was begun in the Stiuth GcM)rghi Normal School at Valdosta. 

Pirst annual report of the Massachusetts Board for Vocational Education 
to the Federal Board for Vocational Education {Bui, Bd. Ed. Alans., No. H 
{J9J8), pp. J60, fU/s. J /). — Tills r<T<>rt comprises a hrit'f description of the voca- 
tional education work curried on in Massachusetts in 1917-18 under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, a financial suininary of receipts and expenditures of vocational 
education funds, and a statistical report. These arc followed by appendixes, 
Including among others detailed reports on the agricultural work by K. W. 
Stimson, household arts schools by L. I. l*r>or, and plans for agricultural 
teacher training by W. It. Hart and E. Ileald, and statistical tables showing 
the distribution and allotments of benefits from the Smith-Hughes Act, forms 
of application for allotments, administrative regulations, the text of the State 
laws r«»lating to the extension of State aided vocational education during the 
period of the war, and the training and instruction of disabled soldiers and 
sailors by the Commonwealth and the Federal Government, etc. 

The State Board for Vocational Education approved four separate schools 
and 10 high school departments for vocational agricultural instruction, and 
nine all-day and 19 evening schools for vocational home economics instruction. 
Notes are included on the work of each of these approveil schools and depart- 
ments, including war emergency work. A plan recorninemled for the training 
of teachers of vocational agriculture is set forth, as well as outlines of several 
other training courses. 

Annual report of the State Board for Vocational Education for the year 
ending June 30, 1918 {State Bd. Control Vovat. Ed. [AJich.], Vovat. Ed. Bui. 
209 (1918) t pp. JO ). — This first report of the Michigan State Board for V<K?a- 
tional Education contains a digest of the State law ae(‘€*pting tlie provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, the procedure in the organization of the work, and 
financial and statistical statements. 

The total disbursements from local. State, and Federal funds ineliided $001.13 
for a supc^rvlsor of agriculture, $40,441 for salaries of teachers of agriculture, 
$7,157.36 for teacher training in agriculture ami home ee()nomic.s at the Michigan 
Agricultural College, and $6,077.97 for teacher training in home economies at 
the State Normal College. The disbursements of Fetlerul and State funds for 
home economics amounted to $4,706.07. 

There were 43 schools teaching agriculture aided by Federal and State funds, 
with an enrollment of 2,535 students in these subjects. Five all-<lay home eco- 
nomics schools were attended by 387 students, and four evening home economics 
schools by 894 students. Eight schools received Federal and State aid for 
Instruction in home economics. Training courses in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics w^e attended by 45 and 81 teachers, respectively* 
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Beport on vocational education for Hon tana for the year 1017*^18, M. J. 
Abbey (Rpt. Vocat, lUL Mont, J917-18, pp. 14), — ^This first report on vocational 
edncation In Montana contains digests of the Snilth-Hii|?hes Act and the Slate 
act aceeptlnj^ its provisions and appropriating? $j5,(XK) for the years 1918 and 
3919, respectively, and an account of the orKanization of the work. 

Bight high schools were approved for State and Federal aid for vocational 
agriculture and three for home economics. The Montana State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts was selected to train teachers of vocational 
subjects. At present 28 nwm are prepariiv; to teach agricriilture and 1(1 women 
to teach home economics. 

Plans for vocational education in Nevada under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
year 1918-1920 i^tate Dept, Ed. Nci\ Bui. S {1919), pp. iJ).— This bulletin 
contains in brief form and in part the Stale plnns for vocational education for 
the year 1919-20, which supersede those previously noted (B. S. K., 40, p. 597). 
• Vocational education laws in Nevada appertaining to the Smith-Hughes 
Act for years 1919-1920 {Male Dept. Ed. Nee. Bui. 4 {1919), pp. 16 ). — ^This 
bulietin is intended specillcolly for use in the resident teuclier-training classes 
at the University of Nevada and for itinerant leaclier-traiuing tliroiighoiit the 
State. It Inclmies an analysis of the Sinith-Huglies Act. 

Federal aid for vocational education in North Carolina under the Smith- 
Hughes law {Bill, Htafe Bd. Vocal. Ed. N. O., No. 2 {191S), pp. 40 ). — l*art 
I of this bulletin contains an outline of the plans for 1918-19 for vocational 
education in North Carolina under the Smitii-IIughes Act. 

The North Carolina Stale College of Agriculture and Engineering has been 
designated us the institution for training white teachers for vocational agri- 
culture; The Negro Agrb-ulUirul and Technical College at (Jreensb(»ro, for 
training negro teachers of vocational agriculture; The North Carolina State 
Normal and Industrial College at Oroenshoro, for training teacliers of voca- 
tional home economics for the white race; and the Slater Industrial and State 
Normal School at Winston-Salem, for the training of teachers of vocational home 
economics for the colored rac<‘. It is proposed to use $3,000 of the funds 
for teacher tndning work in training teachers of agi’Iculture for the wdii^e 
race and $1,000 for the colored race, w'hlle for home economics the respective 
allotments are $4,0(X) and $1,0(X). 

The teacher-training course in agriculture for white sliuknts exttmds over 
four years. Students an' required to complete 190 hours for graduation, of 
which 18 are in education. Forty per cent of the students’ time must be devoted 
to teciinicai subjects, 30 per cent to science, 10 per cent to professional subjects, 
including practice teaching, and 20 per cent to general education subjects. It 
has been arranged to use the Carey farm-life school as a practice and observa- 
tion school. 

The 4-year course for the training of home economics teachers comprises 61 
unit hours. Thirty per cent of the time in this course must be devoted to home 
economics subjects, 80 per cent to related science', 30 per cent to academic sub- 
jects, and 10 per cent to professional education, including practice teaching and 
observation. 

Outlines of a suggested 4-year course for vocational schools in agriculture, 
with at least 60 per cent of the students’ time dt'voted to vocational work, and 
a 2*year course In home economics, in which a 90-mlnute period each day Is 
devoted to practical work and a OO-minute period to related subject work In 
science, are included. 

Part II contains financial and statistical rep<»rts of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education for the fiscal year 1917-18. 
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Vocational education: Plan of the State Board for Vocational Education 
{Bui, State Bd, Ed, [Fa.], 1 {J918), No. 1, Sup. 2, pp. 29). — Under approved 
plans, 18 or 20 lilj?h schools are operating departinents of vocational education 
in agriculture and home economies. The State Hoard of Education, which has 
been designated as the State Hoard for Vocational Education, has apportioned 
45 per cent of the teacher-training fund for 1918-19 for the training of teachers, 
supendsors, or directors of agriculture and 1)0 per cent for the training of teach- 
ers of home economics. 

The 4-year course in vocational agriculture, including suggestions for project 
work, is outlined. The first year is devoted to plant production, the second to 
animal production, the third to general horticulture and held crops, and the 
fourth to rural engineering and farm mechanics in tlie first term and rural 
economics and farm management in the second term. Outlines are alst) given of 
a sugge>stive millinery course, a 2-year course in home economics proiM)se(i for 
cities with a population of over 25,000, and a 4-y(‘ar course for cities, towns, and 
communities of less than 25,000 inhabitants. 

Courses of study in vocational agriculture and vocational home economics, 
.1. D. Eltuff (AJiMsoiiri State lUL Ed., Voent. Ed. Bui. 3 (i9J8-J9), pp. 45). — 
This bulletin contains outlines of tlu‘ lirsl-year course in vocational agriculture ; 
a suggested curricuhim in vocational home economics showing the distribution 
of time by years, terms, and weeks; courses in drawing and design; garment 
making, including textile work; food study and home cooking; housekeeping, 
planning and serving meals, household accounts, and household management; 
physiology, hygiene, and home nursing; elementary dressmaking and millinery; 
referencx's to helpful lilerature on agriculture and liome economics; laboratory 
exercise in ngrlcnilture; a suggested list of agricultural home projects; and sug- 
gested projects in home economics. 

The Missouri plan for v<»cati<mul instruction in agriculture for 1918-19 pro- 
vides for two years’ continuous instruction. The first year of the agricultural 
course requires oue-half of the student’s time and deals with soils, soil fertility, 
farm crops, farm animals, farm inanagejnent, and farm modmnics. The second 
year’s work will consist of two of the intensive courses in soils, horticulture, farm 
crops, and animal husbandry. 

Brief description of a plan for unit and short courses in vocational agri- 
culture: Unit plan for high schools, T., H. Eaton {State Bd. Ed. Conn. Bui. 
37 {1918^19), pp. 7). — A plan is described opening up to high schools and to 
students opportunities for one and two or four years of work, ami to the com- 
munity the possibilities of short-c<mrse instruction for pupils not in the high 
school or in any school at all, and for adults. 

making lessons in agriculture count, J. F. Shambaitgh {But. Teaching Agr. 
lOff. Supt. Put). Tnstr., N. ( 7 .], No. 1 (f.9i7), pp. 16). — These lessons suggest 
methods of teaching agriculture and are based on the text, Agriculture for Be- 
ginners (E. S. R., 16, p. 832), adopted for the North Carolina public schools. 

Vocational agricultural education by home projects, R. W, Stimson {New 
Yorlc: The Macmillan Co., 1919, pp. XXXF///-f-[^]-f46S, 3a'/).—This is a 

detailed review of the Massachusetts home-project plan, which meets the 
minimum requlrenxents of the Smith-Hughes Act of at least six months a year 
of supervised practice In agriculture. It Includes a brief reference to the 
various forms of organization of secondary vocational agricultural education ; 
discussions of the home project school or department v. the self-contained school ; 
project study v. subject study ; vegetable growing project study outlines in 
Massachusetts; suggestions to supervisors, superintendents, and din^ctora, 
supported by experience in Massacliusetts, regarding certain principles of pro- 
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cedure which the author believes to be of importance for the advancement of 
vocational agricultural education; and suggestions to agricultural Instructors 
on organizing and conducting project work. A comparison is made of the 
county schools and high-school departments in the Massachusetts no-dormitory 
system as to requirements and advantages. A chapter is devoted to a de- 
scription of the Massachusetts method of listing agricultural project and 
related study reference materials and their sources. 

A^culture and home economics bulletin with a moral code, 11. H. WinsoN 
KT AL. {OUlahoma City: State Bd. Ed., 1917, pp. 48, figs, 11 ), — ^A 2-year course in 
agriculture for the rural schools of Oklahoma is outlined by months, including 
class work, field or laboratory work, and mechanical work In soils and crops 
in the first year, and animal husbandry in the second year. Instructions to 
teachers are included. The home economics work outlineti is for the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of the rural s<'hools. The work of the first year 
consists entirely of sewing, and that of the second and third years, of foods. 
The work is planned for one lesson a week for 30 weeks in class periods of not 
less than 30 minutes. 

[Elementary agriculture and home economics instruction in New Mexico 
schools], II. 0. MiLiaoB {Dept, Ed, N, Mex,, Ed, liul., Indus. Scr., 1918, Nos. 3, 
PP- H; 4, pp- 6^ figs. 2; 5, pp, 8; 1919, Nos. 6, pp, 24; 9, pp, 10; 10, pp, 14; 11, 
pp. 16 ). — ^These bulletins deal, resi>ectively, with thrift clubs for patriotic 
service in food production, a project for classes in sewing, agriculture in the 
elementary schools, and elementary home projects in gardens, pig raising, calf 
raising, and field crops. 

Plant production, li. A. Mooke and C. P. Halugan {New York: American 
Book Co,, 1919, pp. 428, Jigs. 211 ), — ^Thls text on the science and art of produc- 
ing agricultural plants consists of two iiarts, viz, agronomy, including the more 
important economic crops, and horticulture. Following each chapter are sug- 
gested exercises and home projects. 

Vocational agriculture in high schools: Animal husbandry series No. 2, 
T. H. Eaton and G, E, Lee {State Bd, Ed, Conn. Bui, 20 {1918-19), pp. 23 ). — 
Suggestions are given with reference to the teaching of poultry husbandry In 
the approved course in agriculture us regards the place of poultry husbandry In 
the course; a preliminary survey to find the place of poultry keeping as a 
farm interest in the vicinity; surveys of types of poultry husbandry to find 
the chief factors in the business; local feeding practices uitd available feeds, 
poultry houses and arrangements, and feeding and watering devices ; marketing 
poultry products; and incubating and brooding etiulpment. A brief list of 
reference book.s and otlit'r publications is Included. 

Malaria: Lessons on its cause and prevention, H. R, Castior {PuO. Health 
Rpts. lU. S,}, Sup, 18 {1918), rev, ed., pp. 29, pis, ^),--These lessons, which are 
Intended for the use of schools and osi>ecliilly those in the country, deal with 
malarial fever and its cause and four methods of prevention of malaria. The 
subject matter is arranged as questions and answers. 

Distribution of eggs to school children {Agr, Qaz, Canada, 6 {1919), No. S, 
pp. 274-278 ). — This series of articles describes the methods of distribution of 
eggs to school children in the l»rovlnces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia by agricultural oftlclals. 

Domestic science: Principles and application, P. L. Baiijby {St. Paul, Minn.: 
Wobb Pub. Co„ 1918 [2.] ed., rev,, pp, XVJ-f pi. I, jfipa. 44)**— This is 

m revised edition of an earlier text, previously noted (K. S. R., 32, p. 334), to 
which has been added material on the cold-pack method of canning vegetables 
and fruits, 100 calorie portions of common foods, and tables and lists of foods 
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with their ash constituents, together witli many changes in the recipes to con- 
form to the more thorough applicati<»n of the principles involved and to the 
unusual economic food conditions prevailing. 

HISGELLAIirEOXJS. 

Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture, 1918 (U. S. Dept. Agr, 
Rpts. 1918, pp. VIJ-{-520). — This <‘outaiiis the reports of the Secretary and 
heads of bureaus and other atlnilnistrative oUhvi-s. The various reports are 
also issued as separates. • 

Annual report of the director of the experiment station on work done under 
the Local Experiment Law in 1918, J. F. Duggau (Alabama Col. St a. Circ. Jfi 
(1919) y pp. 5Jt). — This includt^s a summarized report by the director of work 
In all departments C(»ndueted under this law (E. S. 11., 24, p. 4(K)) for 1018, a 
financial statemcmt for the year, and detailed reports of heads of departments, 
Including reports on boys’ and girls’ club work and otlier extension activities. 
Experimental work in beef cattle and pig feeding is abstracted on pages 368 and 
369 of this issiu\ 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report of Arizona Station, 1917 (Arizona Sta. Rpt, 
1917, pp. S87-49H, figs. 17). — This contains the organization list, an adminis- 
trative report by the diredor on tlu‘ work and publications of the station, a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, and departmental 
reports, the experimental features of which are for the most part abstracted 
els(‘whero in this issue. A brief roi)ort on the work and expenditures of the 
college of agriculture is api»ended. 

Director's report for 1918, W. H. .Tordan (New York State Sta. Bui. 457 
{19tS), pp. 25). — This eontuins the organization list and a review of the work 
and publications of the station during the jenr. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report of Wyoming Station, 1918 (Wyoming Sta. 
Rpt. 1918, pp. 65-127). — This contains the organization list, a financial state- 
ment for the Federal funds for the fiscal year ended June 30, 3918, reports of 
the director and heads of departments, and meterological observations and 
two special articles abstracte<l el.sewhere in this issue. 

Quarterly bulletin of the Michigan Experiment Station (Michigan Sta. 
Quart. Bui, 1 (1919), No. 4, pp. 149-196, figs. 18). — In addition to the usual list 
of available bulletins, tliis contains the following articles: Diversified Farm- 
ing after the War; The Pure-bred Sire Campaign; Grading of Milk by Micro- 
scopic Examination, by G. L. A. Uuehle ; Legume Inoculation, by C. G. Nobles ; 
Botanical Notes, by G. IT. Coons; Analyses of Insecticides and Fungicides, by 
A. J. Patten; Machine v. Hand Milking, by F, T. Riddell (see p. 373) ; The Col- 
lege Jerseys, by J. E. Burnett; Ox Warbles, by W. L. Chandler; Periodical 
Cicada, by R. H. Pettit ; Sorghum Sirup Production, by C. R. Megee ; Meeting 
the Hay Shortage, by J F. Cox; Robust Beans, by F. A. Spragg; Care of the 
Tractor and Splicing the Hay Rope, both by H. H, Mussclman; Preservative 
Treatm(?nt of Fence Posts, by A. K. Chittenden; Thinning the Wood lA)t, by 
W. H. Sanford; Horticultural Notes, by H. J. Eustaev; CtKjperative Experi- 
mental Soil Ih’ojccts, by M. M. M(‘Cool ; Culling the Farm Flock, by 0. H. Bur- 
gess ; and Control And Eradication of Hats, by A. C. Conger. 
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Connecticut State Station. — Philip Garman, Pb. D., assistant entomologist 
at the Maryland Station, has been appointed assistant entomologist. 

Georgia Station. — An approximately 30 per cent increase in enrollment for 
all courses over last year is predicted. Tlie total enrollment In agriculture 
will be approximately 400. The college became co-ed ucutional last year, and 
now has approximately 40 women taking conrses in home economics. A three- 
story dormitory for women is under construction. 

A series of land clearing demonstrations has be<‘n undertaken In IS south 
Georgia counties. In one of these counties 00,428 of the 87,428 acres of land 
under cultivation are tilled with stumps which are estimated to take up an 
average of approximately 33.6 sq. ft. per stump, so that the question of land 
clearing is one of groat importance. The demonstrations consist of stump pull- 
ing and blasting, ditch blasting, and work with tractors. At the first six 
demonstrations there was a total attendance of 13,500 people, as many as eight 
counties being represented at some of them. The campaign has attracted un- 
usual notice from the press of the State. 

Iowa College and Station. — Dr. R. E. Buchanan, head of the department of 
bacteriology and for six years dean of the division of industrial science, has 
been made dean of the graduate school. He has been succeeded by Dr. S. W. 
Beyer, for nineteen years vice dean and for the war i)eriod dean of the en- 
gineering division. 

Massachusetts College and Station.— A campaign is under way to raise 
$150, (XK) from the alumni and undergraduates with which to build and equip 
a students’ activities b\iilding. This building i.s designed to be a memorial to 
the 49 graduates and former students who lost their lives in the war. 

Dr. J. K. Shuvv% research pomologist of the station, has resigned effective 
November 1, to become head of the department of horticulture at the University 
of West Virginia. .John B. Smith, assistant chemist, lias accepted a similar 
position with the Texas Station. 

F. A. Waugh and G. Edward Gage, captains in the Sanitary Corps, have re- 
sumed their former duties in the college and station. W. S. Welles, liead of 
the school of educational agriculture at the River Falls (Wls.) Normal School, 
has been appointed professor of agricultural education. 

Montana College and Station. — C. N. Arnett, head of the animal husbandry 
department, has resigned effective November 1 to become manager of a large 
stock ranch in the State. Ray S. Jones, assistant chemist of the station, 
returned from war service September 1. 

Mew Mexico Station. — A number of native goats have been purchased to 
start the Investigations contemplated on the Improvement of the native strain 
for milking purposes by crossing with the Toggenburg breed. 

Cliarles B. Germany and Gates S. Vickers, assistants, respectively, in agron- 
omy and poultry husbandry, have resigned to engage in graduate work at Cor- 
nell University. Donaldson Ryder and R. M, Parks have been appointed to 
succeed tliem. Cleave W« Humble, assistant animal husbandman, has resigned 
to engage in conunorcial work and has been succeeded by J. L. Lantow, 
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North Dakota College and Station. — Three members of the staff have re- 
cently resigned, including J. W. Ince, as chemist in the station to become pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Uhode Island (Jollege; T. A. Hoverstad, in charge 
of marketing Investigations, to engage in business; and Kdwin Mayland, in 
charge of cost accounting investigations in the station, to accept a position as 
farm manager. 

Tennessee University. — A department of agricultural economics has been 
established in the college of agriculture with C. K. Allred, formerly farm help 
specialist, as head. All work in agricultural economics, farm management, 
and rural sociology Is to be grouped in this department, and oonslderablo 
research work is contemplated. 

Texas College and Station. — The legislature just adjourned appropriated 
slightly over $3,000,000 for the college and its branches for the next two years. 
Of this, $2,244,985 was for the main institution at College Station, Including 
the extension service and station, and with $250,000 for an agricultural build- 
ing. The John Tarleton Agricultural College at Stophenvillo received $184,490, 
the Grubbs Vocational College at Arlington $235,800, and the l^ralrie View Nor- 
mal and Industrial College $307,070. 

Plans have been completed for an office building for the extension service of 
the college to cost $100,000. 

Virginia Station. — Iv. Wolfe, associate agronomist, has been granted 
leave of abstmee beginning October 3 to pursue graduate studies at Cornell 
University. His duties have been assigned to J. C. Hart, superintendent of the 
county station at Chatham, while D. J. Berger has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of that station. C. F. Warren, assistant horticulturist, resigned 
September 16. 

Wyoming University and Station. — C. V. Singleton has resigned as assist- 
ant animal husbandman to engage in farming in Virginia. Dr. F. A. Hays, 
for the past two years head of the animal husbandry department at the Dela- 
ware College and Station, has been app<unted associate professor of animal 
husbandry beginning September 1. 

Karl Steik, engineering chemist, has resumed station work after a year’s 
leave of absence. 

Besearch in Entomology and Plant Pathology in Great Britain. — An- 
nouncement was recently made in Parliament of a change in policy in 1918 
regarding research in entomologj^ and plant pathology through public funds. 
These subjects were originally allocated to the University of Manchester and 
the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, respectively, with grants from the Develop- 
ment Fund for their support. In 1918, however, the Development Board de- 
cided tliat all research in plant diseases, whether duo to insects or fungi, should 
be concentrated at a single phytopathological institute at Rothamsted, where 
also the hoard’s scientific advisory staff in the subject would be stationed. 
Accordingly the staff at Manchester and a portion of tlie mycologlcal staff at 
Kew were transferred to Rothamsted. A grant of $5,000, per annum, was 
however continued to the University of Manchester to maintain certain phases 
of Its entomological work and also to lake up work in mycology there. 

American Meteorological Society. — ^According to a note in Science, steps 
are being taken to organize an American Meteorological Society at the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science meeting in St. Louis next December. 

International Research Council. — ^Thls organization met at Brussels from 
July 18-28. A general constitution was agreed upon, and steps taken toward 
the International organization of several of the sciences represented. Provision 
was made for triennial meetings at Brussels, which was designated as the legal 
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domicile of the council. A resolution inviting the cooperation of nations which 
had remained neutral during the war was unanimously adopted. 

Union Check I<ist of Agricultural ^Periodicals. — At the last meeting of the 
Agricultural Libraries ScK'lion of the American Library Association, held at 
Asbury Park, N. J., June 26, the subject of preparing a union check list of agri- 
cultural periodicals in the libraries of the United States ret'elved special consid- 
eration and Indorsement. A conunittee con.sisting of C. R. Green of the Mas.sa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, II. O. Severance of the University of Missouri, 
and Miss Lydia K. Wilkins of the U. S. Department of Agriculture was ap- 
pointed to decide as to the scope of such* a list and the methods to be under- 
taken in its compilation. 

Necrologry. — Dr. Emil Fischer, professf)r of chemistry at the University of 
Berlin since 1892 and one of the most eminent organic chemists of his genera- 
tion, died in July at the age of 67 years. Among ins many epoch-making 
achievements may be cited his dlsc<»very of idionylbydrazine in 1875, the syn- 
thesis of the most important sugars, his notable work on the enzyms and purin 
group, and the hydrolysis and syutliosis of the proteins, lie was the recipient 
of many honors ineliiding tlie Nobel prize In ci^emlstry in 1902. Tils researches 
were compiled and i)ubli.she(l in book form in thr(‘e large volumes: Unter- 
suchungeii ftbor Ariiino-Sauren, Polypeptide, luul I'roteine (1<S99~tf)06), Unter- 
suchungeu in der Purin GruiJpe (1882-1906), and Untersucliungen liber Kohleu- 
hydrate und Fermento (1884-1908). His fame attracted students from all over 
the glob<?, including many men well known for their contributions to organic 
chemistry in this country. 

Dr. Aaron Aarons<»hn, agricultural expt'rt and director of the .levvlsh Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station at Haifa, Palestine, was killed by a fall from an air' 
plane May 15, near Boulogne, while flying from London to Paris. He had been 
a technical adviser to the U. S. Department of Agriculture f(»r several years, 
and will be recalled through his rediscovery in 1906 of a wild einraer {Tritirum 
dUioecum dicoccoidcs) in Palestine and Syria, believed to be a prototype of true 
wheat (E. S. R., 23, p. 533). 

Adrian J. Brown of the University of r»irminghani, England, well known for 
his studies in fermentation and j)ermeability, <lied July 2. 

Dr. W, G. Farlow, professor of crypt ogamic botany of Harvard University, 
died June 3 in his seventy-fifth year. 

Hlscellaneous. — According to a recent note in Scimccy an association of the 
employees of the various public and private experiment stations in the Dutch 
Bast Indies was organized in connexion with the eighth meeting of the techni- 
cal personnel of these stations and the Department of Agriculture, held at 
Medan, Deli, Sumatra, April 23-26, 1919. 

J. B, Knight, professor of agriculture in the Poona Agricultural College, 
India, has been appointed princii>al vice Dr. H. H. Mann, now acting director 
of agriculture for Bombay. 

The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia has awarded Sts Edward Longstreth 
Medal of Merit to Dr. J. J. Skinner of the Biirtnxu of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, for a paper entitled Soil Aldehydea 
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Looking backward is not necessarily an unprofitable procedure. 
Especially is this true when progress seems slow and difficulties are 
disturbing, as sometimes appears to be the case in agricultural in- 
vestigation. In such a mood, as well as at other times, a review 
of the toil and travail through which a strong and prosperous re- 
search institution has been developed may be well worth while. 

Opportunity for such a retrospect has recently been afforded by 
an article entitled Beginnings of Agricultural Education and Re- 
search in California. This article was prepared as a contribution to 
the recent Semicentennial of the University of California, and is 
embodied in the latest report of the California Experiment Sta- 
tion. Its author is Prof. E. J. Wickson, emeritus professor of horti- 
culture, who has been connected with the College of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station for thirty-eight years and who was its 
dean and director for seven 3 "ears. Thus it contains a fund of 
first-hand and authoritative information regarding the early days 
of the institution, and which, true to the author, is set forth in a 
graphic and entertaining way. 

Although one of the newer Stat;es in point of settlement, Cali- 
fornia was among the first to manifest an interest in agricultural 
education and research. The promotion of agricultural improve- 
ment was specifically included as a legislative function in the con- 
stitution of 1849, under which the State was admitted to the Union. 
Efforts to establish an agricultural college began soon aften\^ards. 
A speaker at the State Fair in 1857, after citing what had ali*eady 
been done in Michigan and Wisconsin, declared that “ there is ten- 
fold greater necessity for an agricultuial school here. Although 
agriculture has been successfully pursued here for the last four 
or five years, yet farming has hitherto been a matter of experiment 
and must continue so for many years to come. We have a dif- 
ferent climate, a different soil, and different modes of culture must 
be adopted from what we have hitherto been accustomed to. The 
fanner has everything to learn. The books treating of agriculture 
written in the older States or in England are to him of little ac- 
count, and notwithstanding all the knowledge and experience ac- 
quired by him elsewhere, he finds himself a novice here. . . . We 
want then an agricultural college.” 

Two years later another writer advocated an institution for the 
collection and experimental trial of fruits and other plants. This 
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work, he maintained, can only be done by legislative endowment, 
which, by the judicious expenditure of public funds, receives back 
the evidence of its enlightened stewardship by the prosperity of the 
people thus promoted.” 

Efforts to establish an experimental farm imder powers granted 
in 1854 to the State Agricultural Society, and by another society to 
operate a garden near Sonoma for plant introduction and propaga- 
tion, had already proved abortive. So also did attempts to provide 
an agricultural college until 1868. In that year a merger was effected 
of a proposed “ Agricultural, Mining, and Mechanical Arts College,” 
chartered two years previously, with the College of California to 
constitute the University of California and to receive the Federal 
land-grant under the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Organization of agricultural instruction at the university began 
with the appointment in 1869 of a “ professor of agriculture, chem- 
istry, agricultural and applied chemistry, and horticulture.” The 
first building to be erected by the university was denominated the 

college of agriculture,” and announcement was made in 1870 of the 
purpose of the institution to fiirnish the facilities for all needful 
experiments; to bo the ^station’ where tests can be made of what- 
ever claims attention ; to become the exponent and repository of our 
progressive knowledge.” 

Despite this auspicious beginning Professor Wickson records many 
discouragements and setbaefa. The “ college of agriculture ” build- 
ing was, upon completion, largely preempted by the scientific depart- 
ments, the library, and certain administrative offices of the uni- 
versity, leaving to the agricultural work for several years only half 
of the basement. Not until 1889 did the department really have an 
instruction building of its own, and this a $16,000 frame structure, 
supplemented by numerous other small buildings which from time to 
time had become available through abandonment for other purposes. 

Similarly for many years no land was available for the professor 
of agriculture, who at the outset, we are told, was not ‘‘ permitted to 
plant a tree or make a single experiment on the grounds of the uni- 
versity, either in agriculture or horticulture.” After the appoint- 
ment as professor of agriculture of Dr. E. W. Hilgard in 1874 this 
condition was to some extent remedied, yet the lack of adequate farm 
facilities up to the purchase and development of the 779-acre uni- 
versity farm at Davis constituted a most serious handicap for 
over thirty years to both education and research in agriculture. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles and others which are feelingly 
described, an experiment station was established by the board of 
regents in 1873. Dr. Hilgard was appointed its director in 1874, imd 
in the following year he began the first field experiments, a compari- 
son of deep with shallow plowing for grain growing and long-con- 
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tinned tests of various fertilizers. In the same year a laboratory for 
work in agricultural chemistry was equipped, funds of $250 a year 
for two years being allotted by the board of regents. At the end of 
this time, the legislature took up the matter and provided for the 
continuation and some extension of the work by special and varying 
appropriations from year to year. 

Once experimental work was under way, the large area of the 
State, coupled with its great diversity of agricultural conditions and 
interests, made quite difficult the concentration of such restricted re- 
sources as were available. As Professor Wickson states, “ there was 
such a pressure toward diversified knowledge that the experiment 
station was actually not allowed to classify, correlate, and discrimi- 
nate, but was forced to take up a bargain-counter business, by re- 
search into foreign records, by local observation, and by current ex- 
perimentation, which would supply each of a tlirong of patrons with 
the particular goods which he conceived to be desirable tp him. The 
California Station, therefore, laid out little work from its own 
reasonable conception of what it should do to erect a system of agri- 
culture locally desirable, as many other State stations had plenty 
of chance to do. In California it was from the beginning merely a 
question of doing as much as possible of what the public demanded, 
and this has been its main problem to the present day.” 

One result of the pressure for local experiments, however, ele- 
mentary, was the splitting up of the Hatch funds when these became 
available through the establishment and maintenance of four out- 
lying culture stations” distributed through the State. The his- 
tory of these substations is recounted in the article under the sug- 
gestive heading of ‘‘ships that passed in the night.” Since these 
four substations, part of the operations of the central station, and 
the supervision of all of them were supported by the $15,000 per 
year of the Hatcli fund, it is easy to accept the statement that the 
financial stringency of the agricultural department of the university 
was in no way relieved by the Hatch appropriations. 

The closing of the last of the quartet in 1909 after about a decade’s 
operations terminated “ the careers of this brood of outlying stations 
without mourners. Their chief crime was poverty, which restricted 
their undertakings, reduced their custodians to care-takers, and made 
it impossible to even aim at results of wide significance. And while 
they existed they prevented development of the central station from 
securing additional experts who were needed and from properly 
equipping such workers as were secured. Their chief contribution 
to the development of the department was the demonstration which 
they furnished of interest and activity of the institution in local 
problems, and this afterwards assisted in securing opportunities for 
more capable local undertakings.” 
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One useful sequence of the demand for local research facilities was 
the establishment in 1905 by the legislature of the Plant Disease 
Laboratory at Whittier. An even more important outcome was the 
Citrus Experiment Station at Eiverside, subsequently expanded into 
the Southern California Graduate School of Semi-Tropical Agri- 
culture and Citrus Experiment Station. 

The only line of work which was “ formally predestined for the 
California Station was, it appears, soif investigation and exposition.’’ 
The fundamental studies of Dr. Hilgard and his associate Dr. 
Loughridge were summarized in these pages at the time of their re- 
tirement from active service in 1909 ^ Starting in 1877 with analyses 
of a few California soils the work was steadily continued and 
developed, embracing the first comprehensive soil survey in this 
country, the first systematic investigation of the alkaline soils of the 
Pacific slope, the classic researches of the soils of regions deficient 
in rainfall, and many other phases of soil investigation of the utmost 
value. 

Mention has already been made of the importance attached in the 
pioneer days to plant introduction and distribution. Despite the 
shortage of land a garden of economic plants was Ixjgun in 1879 and 
continued with some modifications until 1918, when its site was 
utilized for military purpostis. This garden attracted much atten- 
tion from visitors, and served as a source of supply, for the annual 
distribution of seeds and plants *f or many years. Special attention 
was given to the testing of drought-resistant perennial forage plants, 
and much service was rendered in demonstrating the suitability of 
numerous species and the worthlessness of others. Another impor- 
tant phase was with cereals, including tests to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of growing in the State wheat rich in gluten. Other work 
had to do with forest trees, notably eucalyptus, some of these trials 
being conducted at the forestry substation established and main- 
tained at Santa Monica. 

As a specific illustration of the extent to which the policies of the 
station were shaped by insistent demand from the public rather than 
its own conception of what was fundamental and most widely use- 
ful, Professor Wickson cites the development of viticultural work 
from the standpoint of wine making. In 1875, soon after the open- 
ing of the station, wine analyses were begun. Field studies of the 
phylloxera were instituted the same year, and the work as a whole 
was so developed that from 1880 to 1895 the station publications on 
viticulture were almost equal in volume to those on all other subjects 
combined. A viticultural laboratory was definitely established in 
1880, following State appropriations of $3,000 per annum, a portion 
of the one-story university carpenter’s shop being utilized for the 
purpose after a small cellar had been excavated for fermentation 
studies. In recent years attention has been concentrated more largely 
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upon the cultural phases of the industry and the protection of vines 
from insects and fungus diseases, much of this work being directly 
applicable to the table grape and raisin industry, and making the 
studies of the grape and its products among the most comprehensive 
undertaken anywhere. 

Another popular demand led to extensive variety testing of olives 
and to a less degree of numerous other fruits. In 1893 no fewer than 
1,168 varieties of tree fruits were under observation at Berkeley 
and the various substations. The results of these tests, however, were 
very disappointing as regards the discovery of improved sorts, and 
Professor Wickson concludes his summary of these tests as follows : “It 
seems, therefore, wise that the station investigators in more recent 
years have directed effort toward fundamental problems which are 
less susceptible of solution by j^ractical experience than are tlie adapt- 
ability and serviceability of varieties. If it could have l)een fore- 
seen thirty years ago that varietal effort should be directed toward 
securing the best forms and performances of varieties already demon- 
strated to be suitable, rather than to find substitutes for them, more 
profound horticultural philosophy would have been disclosed and 
greater public service rendered.” 

In entomology and plant pathology progress was retarded for 
many years by financial inability to provide specialists. For more 
than a decade the institution had no trained entomologist, and in 
1891 when funds became available the selection of candidates was 
decided, wo are told, by the fact that the successful aspirant had 
also listened to a lecture course on fungi and bacteria. STone-the- 
less, considerable had been accomplished along both these lines. 
Tests of Millardet’s “ copper-lime ” fungicidal discovery (Bordeaux 
mixture) were undertaken in 1886. A year later analyses of in- 
secticides were made and warnings given as to adulterations ; spray- 
ing for codling moth under California conditions was done; and 
the feasibility of hydrocyanic acid gas for the fumigation of citrus 
trees was demonstrated. Numerous more technical investigations 
were begun as State funds became available. In 1907 the plant 
pathologist who came to California alone four years previously 
had twelve field and laboratory assistants, with two laboratories in 
Southern California as well as laboratory headquarters at tjie 
college. 

Although there was little popular interest in fertilizers for many 
years, analyses were begun in 1877. Fertilizer control legislation 
was advocated in 1877, and after long agitation a law requiring 
labeling to show both the content and source of the material was 
enacted in 1903. This law not only accomplished its primary pur- 
pose, but proved of much assistance to the station as a source of 
revenue, which was still sorely needed. 

Besearch in animal industry was practically precluded by the lack 
of a station farm and other facilities until the acquisition of the 
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university farm at Davis in 1905. Analyses of feeding stuffs, how- 
ever, were begun as early as 1882. The first feeding experiment, a 
test of beet pulp for dairy cows, was made in 1901. At the solicita- 
tion of i>oultry farmers, a special appropriation for poultry research 
was granted in 1903 and work begun in poultry diseases, feeding 
problems, and the like. At about the same date a discarded horse 
shed was remodelled into a veterinary laboratory, and considerable 
attention began to be given to hog cholera control and other animal 
diseases. 

Special mention diould also be made of the study on human foods, 
first undertaken in 1895. In 1900 the station became one of the group 
cooperating with the nutrition investigations of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, studying particularly the nutritive value of fruits 
and nuts. Many interesting and valuable results were secured from 
this work, but as Professor Wickson states, perhaps the difficulties 
under which these elaborate studies were pursued is the most inter- 
esting academic aspect of them. These may be indicated by the fact 
that the work was done in the only places which could then be found 
for it, viz: a corner of the main laboratory, a corner of an aban- 
doned boiler shop, and a corner of an attic lighted by a small sky- 
light, but it proved to be work done in a comer proclaimed from a 
house top, and its influence has been very great and wide-reaching 
in promotion of wholesome living and the recognition of the food 
value of California fruit produots.” 

The summary here given of Professor Wickson s article is neces- 
sarily much abbreviated, with no attempt to present a complete re- 
view of the station’s accomplishments. The aim has been rather to 
bring out some of the difficulties under which the work was con- 
ducted in the pioneer days, and especially the fact that these handi- 
caps were not allowed to dishearten or continue insuperable. Inade- 
quate funds, lack of buildings and equipment, popular pressure for 
immediate results, however localized and ephemeral their value, 
these have unfortunately been all too common in the history of most 
of the stations, but the experience of California is a concrete illustra- 
tion that slowly but none the less surely progress can be made. 

In that State, the total income of the station of $250 in 1874 has 
grown to over $200,000 a year. The basement rooms have given place 
to stately buildings, extensive experimental fields, and a score or more 
of well-equipped laboratories, representing a permanent investment 
of more than a million dollars. The staff has increased from a frac- 
tion of the director’s time to a corps of upwards of a hundred spe- 
cially and other trained workers. An extended list of projects is 
under way, and the fruits of many are being widely applied. The 
confidence of the State has long mice been gained, and the position 
of the station within its field has become one of unquestioned leader- 
ship. These are a few of the inspiring facts to be gleaned from 
Professor Wickson^s interesting narrative. 
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An Introduction to the study of biological chemistry, S. B. Schrtver ( Lon- 
don: T. C. do E, C. Jack, Ltd, pp, S 40 , figs. 26). — ^This volume, which is 

designed particularly for students of medicine and biology, deals primarily 
with the structure of materials of which the bodies of living objtHrts are com- 
posed. The subject matter includes chapters on the general scope of biochemi- 
cal study ; the identification and analysis of organic compounds ; the “ constitu- 
tion,” or “structure,” of some of the simpler organic compounds; stereoisom- 
erism; the chief chemical constituents of the animal body; the methods em- 
ployed for Investigation of chemical changes within the animal organism ; and 
the cluunical i)rocesses taking place in plants. 

The chemical examination of three species of larkspurs, O. A. Beatit ( Wyo- 
ming Sta. Bui. 120 {1919), pp. 55--88, figs. 16). — This bulletin gives a preliminary 
and general report of a cheinicnil invcH^tigution of three species of larkspurs. 
Delphinium harheyi, D. glauccaccns, and D. geyeri, with a view to determining 
the nature of the poisonous principles and their variation in kind and amount 
in the different species and at different periods of growth. The subject matter 
Is divided Into four parts. Part 1 containsfa general discussion based upon the 
literature of the distribution and toxicity of larkspurs, cattle losses from lark- 
spur, and the characteristic symptoms of larkspur poisoning. Part 2 deals with 
the experimental methods employed in the chemical investigation, part 3, with 
the chemical analysis of the three varieties studied, and part 4, with the treat- 
ment for larkspur poisordng as outlined In U. S. Dei>artment of Agriculture 
Bulletin 365 (E. S. R., 35, p. 779). 

In the preliminary examination of the larkspurs, the green plants wore 
macerated with water and the extracts tested for their toxi(X) logical value by 
administration to rabbits through a stomach tube. The toxic substances proved 
to be alkaloldal and capable of being extracted completely with water, indicat- 
ing their occurrence in the plant in the form of water-soluble salts. Extracts 
from the leaves of D. geyeri and D. barheyi were more active than, those from 
the stems and flowers, and those from immature plants of these species from 
three to four times more effective than those prepared from a similar quantity 
of mature plants. No fatalities resulted from the extracts of D. glaucescens 
nor from extracts prepared from plants in the seeding stage of any of the spe- 
ciea Repeated administration of tlie poison did not produce immunity In 
rabbits. 

For the separation and determination of the alkaloids, the three species, 
with the exception of D. geyeri, were employed at three periods of growth — 
immature, mature, and seeding stages. The material was air-dried and reduced 
to a uniform powder, percolated with alcohol, the percolate concentrated, ex- 
tracted with water, acidified, clarified by, filtration and by the use of animal 
charcoal and potassium sulphocyanld, made alkaline with ammonium hydroxid, 
and the alkaloids finally extracted with chloroform. The customary separation 
of the alkaloldal constituents by the use of Imxnlscible solvents was employed. 
140868*— 10 2 407 
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The results obtained with D. harheyi indicate that three distinct amonihous 
alkaloids are present throughout the life of the plant, and that one crystalline 
alkaloid exists in the free state during the early stages of growth. The princi- 
pal poison from the standpoint of activity is an amorphous alkaloid precipi- 
tated from acidulated solutions by ammonium hydroxld and hydrolyzed by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxld into simpler derivatives. Plants at the flower- 
ing stage were found to contain more of this poison than the undeveloped 
plants. 

Front the leaves and stems of D, gey^H three alkaloids were isolated, one 
amorphous and two crystalline. The amorphous alkaloid corresponded in its 
physical and chemical properties to the principal alkaloid isolated from D. 
harbeyi, but yielded a different crystalline base on hydrolysis and appeared to 
be of somewhat milder toxicity. The crystalline alkaloids did not resemble 
that of D. harheyi. 

In I), glauceaccns the number and form of the alkaloids remained uni- 
form throughout the life of the plant, and differed in quantity only in the 
different parts of the plant. These consisted of one crystalline and one amor- 
phous fornf. The amorphous alkaloid was Insoluble in water, not precipitated 
by ammonium hydroxld, and was decomposed on hydrolysis into nonalkaloidal 
substances. This would seem to have some bearing on the fact that I), 
glamesceiis is much less poisonous than the other species studied. 

“From a chemical point of view, therefore, the three species vary in many 
respects. Important plant products, not mentioned in this preliminary bulle- 
tin, have been Isolated and examined which add further evidence to the state- 
ment that there is a specific difference involved in the three species.” 

Composition of the fruit of Clcer arietinum, A. Zlatakoff (Zlatabow) 
{Ztschr, Unterauch. Nahr, u, Oenus 9 ,mtl.y 31 {1916), No, 6, pp, 180-183; ahs. in 
Chem, Abs,, 11 (1917), No, 17, p. 2512), — ^This investigation completes the study 
of C. arietimm (chick-pea) previously noted by Zlatarow and Stoikow (E. S. 
R., 30, p. 558). 

The composition of the chick-pea calculated on a dry basis wavS as follows: 
Ash 2.87 per cent, fat 6.3, starch 50.32, crude fiber 3.62, total N 3.34, protein N 
2.11, nuclein N 0.10, ammonia N 0.10, amid N 0.01, amino acid N 0.12, peptone 
N 0.(X)7, N by difference 0.797, total PaO# 0.998, lecithin PsO^ 0.142, protein PaO# 
0.486, inorganic PaO# 0.118, and soluble organic PaOs 0.244 per cent. 

Soft corn: Its chemical composition and nitrogen distribution, G. Sfitzeb, 
R, H, Carr, and W. F. Epplb {Jour, Amer, Chem, Soc,, 41 {1919), No, 8, pp, 1212- 
1221, figs, ^).— This Investigation, reported from the Purdue Experiment Sta- 
tion, was undertaken to determine the composition of soft corn and the nature 
of Its proteins and to secure data on which qualitative classification can be 
made as to the maturity of corn. Three series of samples were used, one series 
selected because of the extreme softness of the corn and its failure to germi- 
nate, another representing more mature corn cui>able of germinating, and a 
third an intermediate grade. 

The analytical data presented include a table showing the comparative com- 
position of normal corn and of the three series studied. The principal differ- 
ences In composition as brought out by this table are as follows : 

The total nitrogen of soft corn is only slightly lower than that of mature 
corn, but the amid nitrogen is nfuch higher. Zeln is present in smaller amounts 
In* soft than in mature corn, while the other proteins are present in about the 
same amounts In both. This is thought to indicate that zeln is formed last 
and that amid is formed at the expense of zein. The acid-hydrolyzed proteins 
do not differ significantly in the different grades of corn. The percentage of 
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normal starch and nitrogen-free extract appear to be higher and the fat lower 
in soft than in mature com. 

As a basis for grading corn for feeding purposes, the authors recommend the 
determination of anfld nitrogen together with the degree of acidity. The 
calorific determination Is considered to be of little value. 

Hex vomitoria as a native source of caftein, F. B. Power and V. K. Chesnxjt 
{Jour, Amer. Chem. Soc,, 41 {1919), No, 8, pp, 1S07-1312, pi. 1). — The authors 
have applied the method noted on page 412 to a systematic examination of 
representative samples of I. vomUofia and of other American species of Ilex 
for the purpose of determining their availability as a commercial source of 
caffein. 

It was found that an abundant source of caffeln Is available in /. vomitorio, 
but that no other North American species of Ilex appears to contain caffein. 
It Is also not found in the leaves of the European holly (/. aquifoUum). 

Isolation of the iodin compound which occurs in the thyroid, I, B. 0. Ken- 
dall {Jour. Biol. Vhem.. 39 {1919), No. 1, pp. 125-147, 2). — The author de- 

scribes in detail the investigations of the chemical constituents of the thyroid 
gland leading up to the isolation of thyroxin, the iodln-containing compound to 
which the activity of the gland is ascribed. A discussion is included of the 
various conditions which influence the isolation of thyroxin in pure crystalline 
form. 

Previous reports on this subject have been noted from other sources (E. S. 
R., 39, p. 803). 

The catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxid, G. PhragmISn {Meddel. 
K. Vetensk. Akad. Nobelinst., 5 {1919), No. 22, pp. 13, figs. 5). — The decomposi- 
tion of hydrogen peroxid in alkaline solutions is shown to depend upon some 
catalyzer present either in the solution or in the glass of the apparatus em- 
ployed. The extent of decomposition of hydrogen peroxid by living yeast cells 
was found to depend upon the amount of the yeast and, to a less extent, upon 
the H-ion concentration. 

Catalase action in yeast cells, H. von Euler and R. Blix {Meddel. K. 
Vetensk. Akad. NobeUnst., 5 {1919)^ No. 23, pp. 26, figs. 2). — The catalase action 
in yeast cells is shown to be increased about 6 times by the addition of a small 
amount of protoplasma poison such as toluol or chloroform, from 10 to 15 
times by drying the cells in air In such a way that the enzym is not destroyed, 
and from 20 to 25 times by heating an emulsion of the fresh yeast for from one 
to two hours at a temperature of from 55 to 63® C. 

Studies of the concentration of catalase in urine, chyme, and feces, A. V. S. 
Noroaard {Jour. Biol. Cheni., 38 {1919), No. 3, pp. 501--314, figs. 3). — ^Thls paper 
describes methods of estimating catalase in urine, chyme, and feces, and dis- 
cusses the interpretation of results from a chemical standpoint The pyometer, 
or apparatus for measurement of oxygen, which is used by the author in 
catalase determinations Is described and Illustrated. 

Action of enzyms upon starches of different origin, H. C. Sherman, F. 
Walker, and M. L. Caldwell {Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 41 {1919), No. 7, pp. 
1123-1129). — This paper reports the results of a comparative study of the hy- 
drolysis products of various purified starches as brought about by the action 
of different purified enzyms. The Investigation Included experiments upon the 
hydrolysis of wheat, maize, rice, and potato starches by means of saliva, pan- 
oreatln, purified pancreatic amylase, malt extract, purified malt amylase, taka- 
diastase, and purified amylase of Aspergillus oryzm. The general plan was to 
purify the starches in four different ways: (1) Washing with water only, (2) 
with very dilute alkali, (8) v;ith ether after washing with water, and (4) with 
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eth^r after washing with alkali. The enzyma were allowed to act upon a 1 per 
cent dli^rsion of the boiled starch for 30 mlinites at 40* C., nslng each an 
amount of the enzym solution as would result in the formation of about one* 
third to one-half of the theoretically possible amount of maltose, and finally 
determining the reducing sugar formed by titration against FehUng's solution. 
The results, which are expressed in tabular form in percentage of starch di- 
gested In 30 minutes, may be summarised as follows : 

When similarly purified by washing with a very dilute alkali, wheat, maize, 
and rice starches were all transformed ifeto reducing sugar at essentially tin* 
same rate whatever the digestive agent When washed with water only, po- 
tato starch was almost pure, but the cereal starches appeared to contain suffi- 
cient amounts of fatty or waxy matter to interfere appreciably with the action 
of the enzyma This was true to a greater extent of the maize than of the 
wheat starch, a result which emphasizes “ the Importance of such preparation 
of maize products as shall insure their very thorough mastication and admix- 
ture with saliv'a.** The removal of the fatty matter by etlier tended to Increase 
the rapidity of digestion of the cereal starches, but not always to the name ex- 
tent as purification with dilute alkali. 

The rate of enzymic hydrolysis of potato starch was in general equal to or 
slightly greater than that of the cereal start'bes. This is in agre<»in<mt with 
preliminary results obtalncki in the same laboratory by K. Hattori in u study 
of the comparative rate of hydrolysis of rice and potato starches by means of 
saliva. A slightly higher yield of reducing supir was obtained from the potato 
than from the rice starch, the difference increasing gradually with the extent 
of digestion. 

The growth of certain bacteria in media of different hydrogen-ion eoncen- 
trations, B. Cohen and W. M. Clark {Jour, Bad,, 4 (191$), No, 4, pp, 4^4^Z 
fiffs, 4)* — An investigation of the influence of pH upon rates of growth of bac- 
teria during that period In the life history of a bacterial culture commonly 
known as the iwrlod of logarithmic Increase? Is reported from the Btireau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Deiwirtment of Agriculture, The results obtained are 
summarized as follows: 

"There is a bn>ad zone of pH within which the rates of growth are quite 
uniform for those short periods during which the Increase of viable cells ap- 
proaches the logarithmic rate. On the borders c»f these zones of pH slight 
change in the pH produces a marked effect upon reproduction. The acid border 
shifts with the nature of the acid. A distinct difference between the effect of 
hydrochloric and that of acetic add was noted. While no distinct optimum 
reaction was found when only the logarithmic increase was considered, more 
distinct optima apr>ear when longer periods of growth are observed. The 
period of * lag ’ is more pronounced in alkaline than in add media. Evidence 
is presented which suggests that the effect of pH \iiK>n specific fermentative 
processes, upon reproduction in its several stages, and upon rates of di’^th must 
be kept distinct.” 

The use of coal as a substitute for talcum to induce rapid haUliig* O. 
Kenoall (Jour, Amer, Chmn, 41 (1919), No* 8, pp, 1189^ i:l^).-*-Authradte 
coal has been found to be an ideal agent for bringing about the rapid boiling 
of a solution and for preventing bumping in KJddahi fiasks and In the distil- 
lation of organic liquids. One or two pieces about 1 cc. in size are considered 
better than many mnaller pieces. The coal becomes less ac^ve after being kept 
under water for some time, but can be reactivated by hearing in an orvm* 
Theusedf turji^tlae resin in turpentine as a foam hreahert E. a Krnmu* 
(Jmr, Bid* Chm*t 88 (1919), No. S, p, dga).— The author has found tIM tMm 
X to 2 cc. of a fid p€s* cent solution of redn in turpenttne is very efildent as a 
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foam breaker for use in the rapid aeration of blood and other fluids and is 
much cheaper than ca pry lie or amyl alcohol. If the resin solution Is not neu< 
tral to allaarln, either N/10 sodium hydroxid or sulphuric acid should bo 
added to exact neutralisation. 

The rapid estimatioii of perchlorates^ alone, or in the presence of chlorates 
and chlorids, J. G. Williams {Ohetn, News, 119 {1919)^ No, S090y p, 8). — The 
method described Is based on the oxidation of titaiious chlorid by perchlorates 
in the presence of sulphuric acid and the estimation of the oxidation by titration 
of the cooled scdutloii with ferric alum solution, using as an Indicator two or 
three drops of a 10 per cent solution^ of potassium thiocyanld. The methml Is 
said to give a good degn*e of accuracy and to l>e much more rapid than the 
fusion method. 

A method for the volumetric estimation of sulphates, A. O. D. Uivett 
iVhem. Neira, liH {1919), No. pp. 253. 25 If), — ^The metluHi depends upon 
the fact that moist precipitated barium oxalate reacts quantitatively w’lth 
soluble sulphates of certain metals to give barium sulphate and the S4iluhle 
oxalates of thesis metals. The latter may be titrated in the filtrate with 
potassium i)ernmnganate. 

Tables are given showing the per<*eniage €»rror under different conditions, 
from which (he following Umltatfoim of the as^thod are iltn! need : ** It is in- 
applicable in acid solutions, and can not l)e usihI to determine sulpliates of 
metals fonulng Insoluble oxalates i»r sulphates In presence of salts containing 
radicals capable of forming insoluble barium salts. The prestmee of builds is 
objectionable In preventing a<*curate titrations with i>ermangante. There will, 
however, be many works solutions to wdil<*h the method may be applhKl with 
accuracy and considerable saving of time.** 

The determination of phosphoric oxid, particularly in fertilizers, soil ex- 
tracts, and the like, 11. de O. Mabciiand </s’o. Afrivnn Jour, »Vet., 15 {1919), No, 
5, pp, 357-^€S ). — The metluHl descrlbfHl, wiil<*h la attributed to II. J. Vipond, is 
a combination of v<»n I-or<*nz*s methotl of preclidtatlon f*»r ammonium phos- 
phornolybdate (E, 13, p. 14) ami Penibertoifa volumetric method for the 

determination <if the i)reclpitate lE. S. U.. 5, p. 444). 

Analytical data are present€Mi from wiilch the factor for cnnveralon of cubic 
centimeters of N/10 tMKUum hydroxid to grams of plK>spht>rlc oxid has been 
found to be 0,<KK1284 instead of 0.0003089 us useti by PemlK*rlon. 

The volumetric nieth<id is reiH>mmended for soil t^xtnicts and plant ashes, and 
Is thought to be caimble of greater acc'urncy than methods such as that of 
Neubauer (E. S. K., 17, p. 731), In which the phosphoric oxid is weighed as 
magnesium pyrophosphate. 

A note by B. J. Snilt on the recoverj* of ammonium molybdate from the 
residues from the above nteihod is appended. 

The determizuition of total nitrogen in soils containing rather large 
amounts of nitrates, R, S. 8 nyi>kb (i>*oil SH,, G {1918), No, G, pp, 
lyetermlmtXom by various methoiis of the total nilrc»gen In soils containing 
large amounts of nitrates, in mAls originally crmtalning no nitraU^ but to 
which known amounts had been added, and in soils very low In organic carl)on, 
are reported Prom the analytical data presented the following cxinclusions are 
drawn: 

** Many soils have a high nitrate content (up to 10 per cent of tlie total nitro* 
gen) and the recovery of this nitrate is necessary in total nltn>gen determina- 
tions. If the organic matter of the soli is within the usual average (0.8 to 3 
per cent), It is not necessary to use the modiOed methods for total nitrogen, 
the eommon unmodified methods (Hibbard or mercury) giving quite as accurate 
results. Methods lor total nitrog^, modified to include the nitrogen of nitrates. 
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must be employed, however, If the soils are lower than 0.5 to 0.6 per cent of 
organic carbon.” 

Aids to the analysis of food and drags, 0. G. Moob and W. Pabiiiix>ge ( Lortr 
don: Baillidref Tindall d Cox^ 1918, 4 . ed,, pp, XI -4-288). — ^This book contains in 
compact form information dealing with the analysis of foods, the more common 
drugs, disinfectants, and soaps. In this fourth edition the subject matter has 
been revised, and several new sections have been added. An appendix enu- 
merates the alterations in the composition of food and drugs in England necessi- 
tated by the war. 

An Improved method for the quantitatAre determination of caffein in vege- 
table material, F. B. Power and V. K. Chesnut (Jour, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 4 I 
(1919), No. 8, pp. 1298-1306 ). — Inaccuracies In previous methods of determining 
caffeln are pointed out, and an improved method developed at the Bureau of 
Chemistry, IJ. S. Department of Agriculture, is described and its accuracy 
Indicated by control experiments. The essential features of the method, the 
technique for which is described in full, consist in the extraction of the caffeln 
by hot alcohol, treatment of the extract after evaporation of the alcohol with 
magnesium oxid to liberate the caffciii from Its combinations and to remove the 
tannin and other acidic substances from solution, hydrolysis of the hot water 
extract of the above acidified with 10 p(‘r cent sulphuric acid to decompose 
saponins. and finally extraction of the acid filtrate with six successive portions 
of chloroform ami recovery of the caffein by distillation of the chloroform after 
the addition of a 1 i>er cent solution of potassium hydroxid to remove coloring 
matter. 

The method Is said to give results in close agreement with those obtained by 
the U. S. Pharinacopttda method of assay, and to possess some advantages over 
that officially adopted. 

Analytical data are presented on the yields of caffein by the gravimetric 
method and as calculated from nitrogen determinations In samples of tea, 
coffee, coffee leaves and pulp, anti guarana. The pulp of the coffee berry 
yielded about 0,89 per cent of caffein, an amount which is thought to render its 
utilization for the production of caffein worthy of consideration in view of the 
large amounts of material available. 

Process for the estimation of butter fat, coconut fat, palm kernel fat and 
their mixtures, S. II. Blichfeldt (Jour. Boc. Chem. Indus., 38 (1919), No. 11, 
pp. 150T-152T, fig. 1 ). — Certain alterations in the previously noted process for 
estimating butter and coconut fats in margarin (E. S. R., 24, p. 213) are de- 
scribed, and analytical results olitaincd by the method at different laboratories 
are reported. The development of the process and some of the analytical data 
supplied are attributed to P. S. Arup. 

The iodln value (Wijs) of palm kernel oil, II. H. Ellis and E. M. Hall 
(Jour. 80 c. CJiem. Indus., 38 (1919), No. 10, p. 128T ). — Tnbles are given of the 
maximum, minimum, and mean values for the iodin number (Wijs) of a large 
number of sami>les of both crude and refineti palm kernel oil, obtained by ex- 
pression from kernels crushed in the mills under ordinary works conditions. 

The mean iodin value of tlie expressed oil was in every case outside the range 
of the values usually given in standard texts. The authors conclude that the 
normal range of iodin value (Wijs) is from IG to 23, and that any oil giving a 
value outside this range would be of doubtful purity. 

The cuprous chloiid-iodin method for reducing sugars simplified, F. M. 
Scales (Jour. Indus, and Nngin. Chem., 11 (1919), No. 8 , pp. T47-750 ). — Certain 
Improvements In procedure In Clark’s modification (E. S. R., 40, p. 114) of the 
author’s earlier method (B. S. li., 84, p. 611) for determining deducing sugars are 
described which are said to simplify the method and render it more accurate, 
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the ratio of reducing sugar to thiosulphate not varying as in the Clark mofiihca- 
tion. 

The principal change is the use of dilute acetic acid to acidify the solution 
after the precipitation of the cuprous oxid. As this has no effect upon cuprous 
oxid, a known excess of iodin may be added and the cuprous oxld then dissolved 
by the addition of a very small quantity of hydrochloric acid. The cuprous 
chlorid formed is Immediately acted upon by the iodin, and consequently no 
precautions against oxidation by the air are necessary. As soon as the cuprous 
oxid has been entirely dissolved by the hydrochloric acid the excess of iodin is 
titrated with thiosulphate, using star?h as an indicator. 

The method may bo used for any reducing sugars. 

A note on the determination of the inorganic constituents of blood and 
other physiological material, I. Greenwald (Jour, Biol, Chem,^ 38 {J919)t No, 
5, pp, 4S9t 440), — The author calls attention to th(‘ method previously described 
incidentally (E. S. 11., 35, i). 714) of separating the organic constituents of the 
blood from the Inorganic by precipitation with picric acid. With blood it is con- 
sidered advisable to dilute to almost 10 voluuies with water, add 1 per cent of 
acetic, hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid, saturate with picric acid, and then dilute 
to an exact multiple. After standing a few minutes the mixture can be filtered 
and measured portions of th<j protein-free filtrate taken for the analyses, 

A table is given of the values obtained by the author with this method for 
the sodium, iiotassiuui, calcium, and “ acid-soluble ” phosphorus of dog blood 
and serum. 

Determination of ammonia in the blood, B. Morgults and H. M. Jahb (Jour, 
Biol, Chem., 38 (1919) ^ No. 3, pp, 4^5-4^^8), — ^The essential features of the method 
described consist in precipitating the blood proteins with //i-phnsphoric acid as 
soon as the blood is taken (to prevent the splitting off of ammonia), adding a 
known amount of standard ammonium sulphate to the blood filtrate to increase 
the ammonia content sutliciently to make it possible to examine the color pro- 
duced by the nesslerization without changing the colorimeter, and absorbing 
the ammonia by i)erniutit, which does away with the necessity of driving off the 
ammonia by aeration. The control is made with Ringer’s solution, to which 
the same reagents are added in equivalent amounts. The technique of the 
method is d€*scribed in detail, and a series of determinations of ammonia in the 
blood of normal individuals Is given. 

Note on the Lewis-Benedict method of blood sugar determination, S. Mob- 
GULis and H. M. .Tahb (Jour. Biol. Ghent., 39 (1919), No. 1, pp. 119-123), — Data 
are presented wlich show that the i)reseuce of creatlniii increases the blood 
sugar value as <leterinined by the Lewis-Benedict metliod. Concentrations of 
less than 2 mg, of creatinin per 100 cc. were found to have no effect upon the 
accuracy of the reaction, but with greater concentration the error in the sugar 
analysis increased progressively. The method is therefore considered by the 
authors to be without value in the sugar analysis of blood containing more than 
3 mg. of creatinin per cubic centimeter. 

A method for determination of minute amounts of lead in urine, feces, 
and tissues, W. Denis and A. S. Minot (Jour, Biol, Chetn., 38 (1919), No. 3, pp, 
440-452 ), — ^The process, which is described In detail, “ consists essentially in the 
removal of most of the organic matter by fusion with sodium nitrate, the pre- 
cipitation of the lead as sulphid, its electrolytic deposition as lead peroxld, and 
the titration of the iodin liberated from potassium lodld when tlie lead peroxld 
dejMisit is treated with dilute acid.” 

The authors have been able to recover by this method lead added to urine, 
feces, and tissues in amounts varying from 0.5 to 4 mg. to the average extent of 
95 per cent of the amount added. 
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A revised colorimetric method for determinatioii of uric acid in ludne, 0« 
Folin and H. Wxx {Jour, BioL Chem,, S8 (1919)^ No. d, pp. 4^9^ JjBO ). — ^The 
method is essentially the same as that described in a method for determining 
uric acid in blood (E. S. R., 41, p. 13). The preparation of solutions required 
and the technique of the method are described in full. 

A simplified macro-Kjeldahl method for urine, O. Foun and L. E. Weight 
(Jour. Biol. Chein., S8 (1919), No. S, pp. 461-464, fig. 1). — simplified macro- 
Kjeldahl method for the determination of nitrogen in urine is described, which 
requires very little equipment and by means of which it is stated that a urinary 
nitrogen determination can be finished in fix)m 20 to 25 minutes. The technique 
is as follows ; 

To 5 cc. of undiluted urine in a 300 cc. Kjeldahl flask are added 5 cc. of the 
phosphoric-sulphuric acid mixture previously described in connection with the 
micromethod (E. S. R., 41, p. 13), 2 cc. of 10 per cent ferric chlorid solution, 
and from 4 to 6 small pebbles. The mixture is boiled vigorously for 8 or 4 
minutes over a microburner until dense white fumes appear. The mouth of the 
flask Is covered with a small watch glass, and the heating continued vigorously 
for 2 minutes and gently for 2 minutes longer. The flame is removed and the 
flask cooled for not more than 5 minutes, after which 50 cc. of water and then 
15 cc. of saturated sodium hydroxid are added, and the flask is connected 
promptly by means of a rubber stopper and ordinary glass tubing with a re- 
ceiver containing from 35 to 75 cc. of N/10 acid, a drop or two of alizarin red, 
and water to make a total volume of 150 cc. The flask is again boiled for 4 or 
5 minutes, after which the contents of the receiver are titrated to a faint red 
without cooling. 

It is stated that the simplified distillation process is applicable to other 
determinations involving the removal of ammonia. The destructive digestion 
process is not applicable to highly resistant material, such as milk or urines 
containing much sugar, unless fuming sulphuric acid be used in place of the 
ordinary acid. 

Vinegar making from apples, S. F. Anderson (Jour. Agr, [New Zeal.1, 18 
(1919), No. 4i PP- 218-220, figs. 2). — ^Directions are given for making cider 
vinegar on a small scale. The author recommends for final clarification treat- 
ment with isinglass, whites of eggs, or Spanish clay, and filtration tlirough 
flannel. 

A fermentation process for the production of acetone and ethyl alcohol, 
J. H. Northrop, L. H, Ashe, and R. R. Morgan (Jour. Indus, and Bngin. Chem., 
11 (1919), No. 8, pp. 72S-727, figs. 2). — ^The method described, which is protected 
by U, S. Patent 1,293,172 dedicated to public use, consists of the fermentation 
of a dilute solution of molasses with the production of ethyl alcohol and acetone 
by means of a culture of an organism to which the name BaeilPus aaetoethylicum 
has been given. The general characteristics of the organism, together with the 
optimum conditions for its growth, are summarized and the details of the 
process of fermentation described. 

The optimum H-lon concentration was found to be from pH 8 to pH 6, 
which could be maintained by the addition of lime to the fresh mash. The 
fermentation when conducted on an experimental scale was complete in from 
50 to 60 hours, with a yield of from 8 to 8.5 per cent of the sugar as acetone, 
and from 20 to 21 per cent of alcohol, mostly ethyl, but with traces of propyl 
and butyl alcohols. The fermentation may be made continuous in a fermenting 
tank filled with some inert substance, such as coke or beech shavings covered 
with a culture of the organism, by adding the fresh mash at the bottom and 
allowing the fermented mash to run off at the top. 
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Biochemistry of Bacillus acetoethylicum with reference to the formation 
of acetone, J. H. Nobthbop, L. H. Ashe, and J. K. Senior (Jour. Biol. Chem.t S9 
(1919), No. 1, pp. 1^1, fig. i).— The biochemical studies leading to the develop- 
ment of the process noted above are described in detail. 

The production of acetone and butyl alcohol by a bacteriological process, 
H. B. Speajcman (Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus,, S8 (1919), No. 12, pp. 155T--161T, 
figs. 7). — ^This paper deals with the production on a factory scale of acetone and 
butyl alcohol by the bacterial fermentation of a concentrated corn mash. 

Contribution to the bacteriology ^and technology of the preservation of 
meat, A. Kossowicz and R. Nassau (Wiener Tierdrstl. Monatsscfir., S (1916), 
No. S, pp. 81--m, figs. 2; ahs. in Chem. Abs., 11 (1917), No. 17, pp. 2508, 2509).--- 
This Is a discussion of the methods of canning meat commonly employed in 
Germany and of the causes of spoilage in the canned products. 

Proteus vulgare and BacUlus putrifieus are the two organisms considered by 
the authors to be the most important causes of spoilage. Perfect sterilization 
of the cans is said to be attained with a temiieraturc of approximately 120® C. 
for 60 minutes. 

Studies on the preparation of vegetable decolorizing carbons for the cane 
sugar industry, P. W. Zerban, E. C. Preeland, and D, D. Sullivant (Louisiana 
Stas. Bui. 167 (1919), pp. 44 ). — The investigation reported in this bulletin com- 
prised throe phases: The preparation of decolorizing carbons from organic ma- 
terials by Impregnation with mineral substances and a comparative study of 
the resulting efficiency ; the preparation of decolorizing carbons from materials 
impregnated by nature or by some manufacturing process ; and the preparation 
of carbons from by-products and similar materials. 

For the first study, the raw material generally employed was the sawdust of 
long-leaf yellow pine (Pinus palustris) and the impregnating material, well- 
defined chemical compounds — acids, bases, halids, and other salts. A definite 
amount of the sawdust was mixed with the different impregnating compounds 
in chemically equivalent quantities and subjected to similar methods of treat- 
ment, involving a final heating for two hours in a mufile furnace at about 900® G. 
After leaching with suitable solvents and washing with dilute hydrochloric acid 
and finally with vrater, the resulting carbon was dried at 105®. The decolor- 
izing effect for sugar products of the carbons thus prepared was determined 
by adding 5 gm. of the carbon to 200 cc. of a standard molasses solution con- 
taining 30 gm. per liter of a final molasses. The mixture was brought to the 
boiling point, filtered through a folded filter, and the color determined by the 
use of the tint-photometer as described in a previous bulletin (E. S. R., 41, p. 
203). The efficiency of each carbon was calculated from the color remaining in 
the treated solution in terms of Norit used as a standard. Prom the results 
of the impregnation tests, which are given In tabular form, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

Organic nitrogen added to or present in the raw material increases the de- 
colorizing power of the resulting carbon. Materials which are either gaseous or 
solid at the temperature of final heating produce effective carbons, while those 
which are liquid give poor ones. Compounds which attack carbohydrates most 
vigorously give effective carbons if liquids are not formed at the temperature 
of final heating. The fineness of division of both raw material and impreg- 
nating substance has a favorable effect on the resulting carbon. The decolor- 
izing power of the carbon increases directly with the quantity of impregnating 
substance used per unit of raw material. The method of preliminary carbon- 
ization and the temperature of final beating infiuence the decolorizing power of 
the carbon. The first heating should be conducted in such a way that the 
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fumes evolved escape freely, and within certain limits the higher the temperature 
of final heating the greater the decolorizing effect of the resulting carbon. 

In the second investigation, various plant materials high in ash were used 
for the preparation of decolorizing carbons with a view to the discovery of some 
cheap raw material for the production of effective carbon on a conunerclal 
scale. Of tlie materials examined, two were thought to be promising for com- 
mercial use — rice hulls and Pacific coast kelp. Tlie most efficient methods for 
preparing these are described In detail. The former under the process finally 
adopted yields a carbon of a decolorizlng^power of 143 in percentage of Norlt, 
and the latter of over 300. 

The by-products and similar materials employed in the last part of the in- 
vestigation included bagasse, filter press cake. Impregnated molasses carbon, and 
a mixture of a black vegetable mold and finely divided calcium carbonate which 
occur In consecutive strata in some districts In Porto Uico. While not possessing 
the high efficiency of the carbon noted above, some of these materisys would 
seem to offer cheaper sources of carbons greatly sujx^rior to bone black in 
decolorizing power. 

The deterioration of cane sugar by fungi, N. and L. KorKuoFF {Louisiand 
Stas. BtU, 166 {1919), pp. 3-^72, flga. 3 ). — This bulletin contains a survey of the 
fungus flora of the different type.s of cane sugar and the results of an Investi- 
gation of the deterioration of cane sugar by fungi in pure culture, and of the 
presence of these organisms in tin' different stages of sugar manufacture. 

• Various media and a wide range of cane sugars were used for the istdation 
of the fungi. Czai)ek’s agar was found to have the greatest relative efficiency 
of all the media studied for isolating a variety of fungi. A modification by 
the authors of this medium resulted in a more rapid colony development. This 
modification consisted in Increasing the sucrose content from 30 to 50 gm. 
per liter and substituting 5 gm. of peptone and 1 gm. of ammonium nitruti^ 
for 2 gm. of sodium nitrate in the original formula. 

The fungi Isolated belonged chiefly to the Asi)ergilli and Peniclllla. Asper- 
gillus fUger and a blue Aspergillus occurred in practically all samples. The 
latter, which api>eared with the greatest frequency in all sugars, also had 
the greatest deteriorative power. Sterilized sugars inoculated with pure cul- 
tures of fungi deteriorated rapidly when the moisture content was appre- 
ciable, but only very slightly, if at all, when the moisture content was reduced 
to a minimum. Slight evidence of deterioration occurred In plantation granu- 
lated sugar with a factor of safety of 0.1 and In Cuban raw sugar wltili a 
factor of 0.2, which would indicate that the factor of safety for sugars In- 
fected with fungi is lower than generally supposed. The fungi spores were 
found to contain invertase and consequently to be resijonsible for the inversion 
of sucrose. 

A daily bacteriological and mycologicjil examination of each stage In the 
process of sugar manufacture showed that fungi and bacteria were found In 
greatest numbers In the raw juice. The clarification process served to sterilize 
the juice but reinfection took place in the massecuite in and about the cen- 
trifugal. 

As practical deductions from this study the authors emphasize the Importance 
<1) of reducing the moisture content of the sugar as much as possible and 
avoiding the subsequent access of moisture, and (2) of using every precaution 
to prevent reinfection of the massecuite after it leaves the vacuum pans. Sug- 
gestions are given for improvements in factory coiidltions and for proper 
methods for the handling and storage of the sugar after it leaves the C6n« 
trtfugal. 

A list of 46 references to the literature is Included, 
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An improrement in casein making, J. L. Sahmis {Jour, Indm, and Engin. 
Chem., 11 {1919) y No. 8, pp. 764-^767). — As the result of a study of the causes of 
lack of uniformity In casein as it comes from the creamery, with resulting 
irregularity in the finished glue, revised directions for making casein are sug- 
gested. 

The principal changes in method recommendecl are heating the skim milk to 
95® F. Instead of to a higher temperature, adding the dilute sulphuric acid 
slowly with vigorous stirring until a clear whey is obtained (avoiding excess 
of acid), and washing the resiiltliu; curd with water at 95® equal in volume 
to one-fourth the volume of the milk used. 

Revised directions, suitable for the use of casein makers, are given in full. 

Ag^cultural industries, P. Wilbbands, edited by H. Siats {Lehre von den 
LandwirUchaftUvhen OewcrbCM. Hildcsheim : Auguttt LaXy 1917, 7. ed., pp. 
VIl’\-79t figft. S2 ). — The industries treatcnl in the seventh edition of this hand- 
book are starch manufacture, sugar manufacture, and the brewing and dis- 
tilling industries. 

METEOEOLOGY. 

The larger relations of climate and crops in the United States, R. DeO. 
Ward {Quart. Jour. Roy. Met. Hoc. [London’^, 45 {1919), Nos. 189, pp. 1-19, fig. 
1; 190, p. 140; abs. in U. S. Mo. Weather Rev., 47 {1919), No. Jh PP^ 238-240, fig. 
1). — The various factors controlling the geographical distribution of staple 
crops and certain agricultural operations in the United States are briefly noted, 
the fundamental Importance of climate being especially emphasized. The article 
is based largely upon information drawn from Geography of the World’s Agri- 
culture (E. S. R., 38, p. 895), and on the work of J. Warren Smith, Klncer, 
Reed, and others. The broad climatic characteristics' of the agricultural 
provinces of the United States, proposed by M. Smith et al. (E. S. R., 35, p. 
191), are described, and the specific climatic requirements of corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye; cotton; hay, forage*, and pasture; tobacco; citrus and other 
fruits; and potatoes and other truck crops, are discussed in some detail, as are 
the climatic conditions controlling live stock production, dairying, dry farming, 
irrigation, and forest growth. There is also a brief note on the relation of 
agricultural pi*osperlty to the general welfare. 

Report of the chief of the Weather Bureau, 1918 {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Weather 
Bur. Rpt, 1918, pp. 292, pis. 7).-r-Thi8 report contains, as usual, a review of the 
work of the Weather Bureau during the year with special reference, however, 
to war conditions and service. It is noted that the activities of the division of 
agricultural meteorology “ have been continued, improved, extended, and given 
specially direct application as far as possible to all agricultural activities of 
the Nation.” This division “has continued its study of the relation between 
weather and climate and crops. Data have been collected and tabulated and 
results obtained which are proving of marked advantage to agriculture.” 

There are also included in this report a general summary of the weather 
conditions in the United States during the year 1917, with charts, a list of 
observing stations and changes therein during 1917, and records of sunsiilne 
and details of excessive precipitation during that year. 

Monthly WOather Review {TJ. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 4^ {^319), Nos. 3, pp. 
243 - 204 , pis. 16, figs. 14; 4* PP- 205-278, pis. 16, figs. 16). — In addition to special 
forecasts and warnings, river and flood observations, notes on the effect of 
weather on crops, halo phenomena, and selsmologlcal reports for March and 
April, 1919; lists of additions to the Weather Bureau Library and of recent 
papers on meteorology and seismology; notes on the weather of the months; 
solar and sky radiation measurements at Washington, D. 0., during March and 
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April, 1919; condensed climatological summaries, and the usual climatological 
tables and charts, these numbers contain the following articles; 

No, 3, — Oonvectlonal Clouds Induced by Forest Fires (illus,), by F. A, Car- 
penter; Notes on a Cumulus Cloud Formed over a Fire, by 0. A. Belchelt; 
Rain from Cumulus Clouds over Fires (illus.), by J. P. E^y (extracts) ; 
Heights of Cumulus Clouds Forming over Fires (ilhis.), by S* P. Fergusson 
and C. F. Brooks ; Results of Observations of Clouds during the Solar Eclipse, 
June 8, 1918 (Ulus.), by S. P. Fergusson; Clouds in Bast Texas, June 8, 1918 
(Ulus.), by C. F. Brooks; The Reflecting Jf^ower of Clouds, by L. B. Aldrich 
(Abs.) ; An Improvement in the Pole Star Recorder (illus.) by B. G. Kadel; 
The Duration of Moonlight, by A. McAdie (reprinted) ; On the Relations of 
Atmospheric Pressure, Temperature, and Density to Altitude (illus.), by H. II. 
Kimball ; Temperatures, Pressures, and Densities of the Atmosphere at Various 
I-»evels in the Region of Northeastern France (illus.), by W. J. Humphreys; 
The Minimum Temperature at the Base of the Stratosphere, by W. J. Humph- 
reys; Why There Are No Clouds in the Stratosphere (Ulus.), by W. J. Humph- 
reys; The Daily Variation of Temperature in the Lower Strata of the Atmo- 
sphere, by W. H. Dines (reprinted) ; On the Diurnal Incidence of Maximum and 
Minimum Temperatures at Kskdalcraulr, by A, C. Mitchell (Abs.) ; Influence of 
Snow Cover on the Temperature Distribution in Utah, January, 1919 (illus.), 
by T. A. Blair; The E fleet of Gunflre on the Rainfall of the British Isles, by 

H. R. Mill (reprinted abs.); Tornado at Porter, Oklahoma, March 15, 1919 
(illus.), by J. A. Reihle; The Storm of March 16, 1919, at Fort Smith, Aide., by 
L. J. Guthrie; General Extent of Collegiate Instruction in Meteorology and 
Climatology in the United States, by C. F. Brooks; Meteorological Observa- 
tions while Traveling, by R. DeC. Ward (Abs.) ; Some Economic Blfects of the 
Mild Winter, 1918-19; and Measurements of the Solar Constant of Radiation 
at Calama, Chile, by C. G. Abbot. 

No, — Aerologlcal Investigations of the Weather Bureau during the War 
(illus.), by W. R. Gregg; Some Scientific Aspects of the Meteorological Work 
of the United States Army (illus.), by R. A. MilUkan; The Military Meteoro- 
logical Service in the United States during the War (illua), by B. J. Sherry and 
A. T. Waterman; Two-Theodolite Plotting Board (lllua), by W. C. Haines and 
R, A. Wells; Some Observed Irregular Vertical Movements of Pilot Balloons 
(Illus.), by I. R. Tannehill ; The Work of the Aerographlc Section of the Navy, 
by A. McAdle ; Work of the Naval Observatory in Connection with Naval Aero- 
graphy, by C. T. Jewell; Meteorology in the Naval Aviation Service Overseas 
(illua), by R. H. Finch; Blue Hill Methods of “Pilot Ballooning” (Ulus.), by 

I. Mall; British Pilot-Balloon Methods; The Shoeburyness System (reprinted) ; 
Free-Balloon Flight in the Northeast Quadrant of an Intense Cyclone (illus.), 
by 0. L. Meisinger; Weather during Some Notable Airship Voyages; Hot 
Winds at Tampico, Mexico, April 6 and 7, 1919 (illus.), by S. A. Grogan; Tor- 
nadoes in Eastern Nebraska, April 6, 1919 (illus.), by G. A Loveland; Tornado 
in Southern Alabama, March 5, 1919 (illus.), by P. H. Smyth; The Larger Re- 
lations of Climate and Crops in the United States (Ulus.), by R. DeO. Ward 
(Abs.) (see p. 417) ; Minimum Temperatures Sustained by Apricots during 
March, 1919, in the Pecos Valley, N. Mex., by C. Hallenbeck (see p. 444) ; The 
Meteorological Activities of the Late Prof. Edward €• Pickering, by R. D^. 
Ward; Walter Gould Davis, by R. DeC. Ward; tind Measurements of the 
Solar Constant of Radiation at Calama, Chile, by O. G. Abbot. 

Climatological data for the United States by sections (U. 8. Dept, Agr,, 
Weather Bm. CUmat, Data, 6 (1919), Nos, S, pp, [313^, pis, A figs, 3; 4, pp, 
pU, A — ^These volumes contain brief summaries and detailed 
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tabular statements of climatological data for each State for March and April, 
1919* respectively. 

The rainfall of Trance, E. Mathias (Ann. Chim, et Phys., 9. ser., IB (1919) t 
Mar.-Apr.f pp. — ^The rainfall data for eight different zones of France 

are summarized and analyzed along the lines indicated in an article previously 
noted (B. S. R., 41, p. 119), that is, with special reference to the influence of 
altitude and latitude. The general conclusion reached is that within wide 
limits (the area of France, for example) the coefficient of altitude is constant 
along a given parallel of latitude, Regardless of variations in the surface of 
the soil. 

sons— FEETILIZERS. 

Soils and soil cultivation, F. D. Gardner (PhiladelpMa: John C, Winston 
Co.t 1918, pp, 22S, pis. S, figs, 101 ) . — This book is designed “ to be a handy refer- 
ence work on soils, their classification and treatment, and the proper adapta- 
tion of crops, with a view to preserving and increasing the fertility of the soil 
and producing the largest yield in point of quality. . . . 

“ Not only are directions given for the nmnagement of the soil, but the best 
types of farm buildings and equipment are fully described and illustrated, 
including farm machinery of the latest type, farm sanitation, drainage, and 
irrigation.’* 

Soil survey of Caldwell County, N. C., W. B. Cobb and S. P. Davidson ( V. S. 
Dept, Agr,, Adv. Sheets, Field Oper, Bur, Soils, 1917, pp. 29, fig, 1, map 1), — ^This 
survey, made In cooperation with the North Carolina Dc'partment of Agricul- 
ture, deals with the soils of an area of 327,680 acres situated in the north- 
western part of the State. The topography of the northern two-thirds of the 
county is described as mountainous, and that of the southern third undulating 
to rolling. Natural drainage is well established. 

The soils of the area are included in the Piedmont Plateau, the Appalachian 
Mountains, and the River Flood Plains provinces. The I’ledmont soils have 
been derived largely from granite, gneiss, and schist, and the mountain soils 
chiefly from Carolina gneiss. The alluvial soils include both first-bottom and 
terrace material. In addition to rough, stony land, 13 soil types representing 
8 series are mapr)ed. Porters loam, Ashe loam, and Cecil clay loam, occupying 
84.9, 19.6, and 15.9 per cent of the total area, respectively, predominate. 

Pleistocene and recent deposits in the vicinity of Ottawa, with a descrip- 
tion of the soils, W. A. Johnston (Canada Dept. Mines, Geol. Survey Mem. 
101 (1917), pp, i/-f-d^, pU, 2, figs, 7). — ^This report deals with the geology and 
soils of an area of 419 square miles along the Ottawa River and within the 
St. Lawrence drainage basin. The soils of the area are as a whole somewhat 
calcareous and are of glacial and marine origin. They are light to medium 
dark In color. 

The * lightest ’ soils of the district are the seolian, river gravel, and beach 
soils. They occupy small areas and, on account of the relief of the surface and 
open porous character of much of the material, tend to be excessively drained 
and are easily affected by drought in dry seasons. The marine fine sand is also 
a light soil and has a loose porous structure, but on account of its nearly level 
or gently sloping surface and finer texture Is not so easily affected by drought. 
The * heaviest ’ soils of the area are the marine clay and clay loam soils. The 
soils intermediate between the light and heavy soils are the marine fine sandy 
loam soil and the glacial soils, of which the most important is the gravelly fine 
sandy loam. These soils are also of considerable extent” 

The marine soils, including fine sand, fine sandy loam, clay loam, and clay, 
ate the most extensive, covering over 60 per cent of the land of the area. 
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Pyroluslte from Tirfirinia, T. L. Watson and E, T. Whebbt {Jour. Wash, 
Acad, 8ci,, 8 {1918), No, 16, pp. 550-460, fig, i).— This Is a report of a study of 
the geology and mineralogy of manganese oxid crystals and crystalline miner- 
als from the Virginia locality. 

The comparative rate of formation of soluble material in cropped and 
vlzirln soils as measured by the freezing-point method, O. E. Millab {Soil 
Bci,, 7 {1919), No, PP* 253-257, figs, 2 ), — ^Tests conducted at the Michigan 
Experiment Station are reported In which 6 different soils in cropped and 
virgin condition were washed with dlstllfed water until the concentration of 
the soil solution was reduced to only a few parts per million, and the effect of 
such treatment measured on the subsequent rate of formation of soluble ma- 
terial as determined by the freezing-point method. Soils 1 and 2 were silt 
loams relatively deficient in organic matter, 3 and 4 were lowland soils con- 
taining considerable organic matter, 5 was a sand soil, and 6 a very fine sandy 
loam. 

It was found that the tendency for the concentration of the soil solution to 
reach a maximum and decrease before the end of the 40-day period was prac- 
tically overcome by the washing. Some tendency for the concentration to de- 
crease was exhibited by the virgin sample of soil 1 and by both the cropped 
and virgin samples of soil 4. The changes, however, were not sufficient to 
affect the conclusion a Nos. 1, 2, and 5 showed a decidedly greater rate of for- 
mation of soluble material in the virgin than in the cropped samples. In ad- 
dition, the total concentration of the soil solution was much higher in the 
case of the virgin samples. 

Of the remaining soils, Nos. 3 and 4 showed very little difference In either 
the rate of formation of soluble material or the total concentration of soli solu- 
tion attained. These two soils showed very little change in productivity as a 
result of several years’ cultivation. Soil 6 showed only a slightly greater rate 
of formation of soluble material in the virgin than in the cropj>ed sample, the 
final concentration of soil solution being virtually the same. 

The author feels justified in suggesting that “ a marked decrease in the rate 
of formation of soluble material is one of the changes a soil may undergo as a 
result of several years of cultivation with the return of little fertilizing ma- 
terial.” 

Changes in composition of the soil and of the water extract of the soil, 
following addition of manure, P. L. Hibbabd {Soil Sci,^ 7 {1919), No, 4, pp, 
259^72, figs, 3 ), — In experiments at the University of California, fresh manure 
was mixed with silty clay loam and sandy loam soils at rates of 1, 2, and 5 per 
cent and the mixtures kept in loosely covered glass jars under optimum mois- 
ture conditions. 

Periodic analyses showed that the carbon dioxld content of the soil atmos- 
phere was increased in proportion to the amounts of manure added, while the 
total carbon content gradually decreased, such decrease being more rapid for 
the larger amounts of manure. The total nitrogen content remained constant. 

The total water-soluble matter decreased within a few weeks in the 1 per 
cent mixture to below that of the control soil, after which It gradually Increased 
to coDSid^ahly more than that in the control soil, hut never to an amount equal 
to the sum of that in the control soil and that in the added manure. The 2 and 
5 per cent manure mixtures showed relatively greater decreases and Increases. 

The changes were not relatively the same for the different Ions and complexes. 
In the sefil extract there was less change in calcium and magnesium than in 
X)OiAssium, sulphates, and nitrates. The nitrates at first quickly disappeared 
and later increased considerably over the amounts in the controL These changes 
are attributed to biochemical action. 
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It is concluded that “when fresh manure Is mixed with soil the resulting 
reaction decreases the amount of water-soluble plant food, so that crops started 
at that time might be retarded or at least not immediately benefited by the 
manure. When the manure becomes well decomposed, it adds materially to 
available plant food. Consequently, fresh manure should not be added to a 
soil just previous to or during the time a crop is growing. 

“ If the soil is kept suflicieiitly open to the air, there should be no loss of nitro- 
gen due to the addition of manure. Liberation of large amounts of OOa in the 
soil by rotting manure does not always greatly influence the composition of the 
water extract of the s<>il.’* 

“ Increase In water-soluble mineral matter after the addition of manure to 
soil can be accounted for largely by that derived from the mineral matter of 
the manure itself.” 

Parallel formation of carbon dloxid, ammonia, and nitrate in soil, P. L. 
Gainey ^Sci., 7 (1919) , No. 4, pp. 298-311^ ftps. 8). — Studies of the parallel 
formation of carbon dioxid, ammonia, and nitrate in a silt loam soil, conducted 
at the Kansas Experiment Station, are reported. 

It was found that “ there is a remarkable similarity and agreement between 
the several carbon dioxid and ammonia curves when constructed from data 
secured under anything like similar conditions. If conditions are favorable for 
bacterial activity and cottonsc'ed meal is added there is at first a very rapid 
formation of carbon dioxid and ammonia, the maximum being reached during 
the second 24 hours. After this the formation of both carbon dioxid and 
ammonia decreased rapidly, the curves soon tending toward straight lines. 
When dried blood was added to the soil the curves for both carbon dioxid and 
ammonia were different. Formation during the first four days was very slow, 
the maximum being reached between the sixth and eighth day analyses. The 
formation of carbon dioxid from dried blood was never so rapid as from cotton- 
seed meal. . . . 

“ Insufficient moisture retards both carbon dioxid and ammonia formation, the 
latter much more markedly. The minimum moisture for active carbon-dioxid 
production is lower than for active ammonia production. For the soil uaed 
... 12 cc. of water per 100 gm. soil was near the minimum for vigorous 
carbon dioxid production, and Increasing the moisture beyond this point hhd 
little effect upon the formation of carbon dioxid. A moisture content below 
this results in a lowered carbon dioxid production. The moisture necessary for 
optimum ammonia formation is higher than that for carbon dioxid. 

“ Insufficient aeration will also cause a depression or marked delay in carbon 
dioxid and ammonia production. ... In no Instance where the current of 
air was not continuous was the production of carbon dioxid and ammonia 
equally as rapid as where it w^as. In the case of carbon dioxid it appears to 
be simply a delayed production, the total quantity soon reaching fiiat produced 
where aeration wa.s abundant. The total ammonia produced under limited 
aeration did not, in most instances, reach the production whore aeration was 
abundant. So long as the current of air was continuous, increasing the volume 
apparently had no effect. . . , 

“ Nitrate production In all experiments was for some unknown reason excep- 
tionally low for this particular soil. As a rule there was no accumulation 
during the first few days. In fact, the small quantity of nitrate nitrogen 
Initially present usually disappeared completely before the first analysis. 
Where aeration was Insufficient, the beginning of accumulation was delayed 
still more. Where the moisture content was varied, nitrate accumulation was 
directly proportional to moisture content; the maximum not being reached 
until the maximum moisture that would be retained was reached. Where 
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aeration waft varied, insufficient aeration retarded the Initial accumulation, but 
after nitrification became active in all samples the accumulation was inversely 
proportional to aeration.” 

Capillary moisture-holdingr capacity, W. Gabdneb (Soil 8ci., 7 (1919), No. 4, 
pp. 319^24i flv- i). — Tlie author reviews and analyzes the work of others bear- 
ing on the subject, and is of the opinion that the dynamic character of typical 
soil moisture phenomena can not be overlooked in the attempt to define such a 
constant as moisture capacity. *‘In order to make postitive progress from a 
scientific as well as practical point of View, it would seem that fundamental 
concepts of this character should be carefully considered.” A laboratory study 
of the dynamic phases of soil moisture is In progress at the Utah Experiment 
Station. 

On the penetration of the periodic temperature waves into a substance hav- 
ing no uniform constitution especially into the soil, K. Aichi (T6ky6 SUg. 
But. Kizi (Proc. T6ky6 Math. Phys. Soc.^, 2. ser., 9 (1918), No. 22, pp. 627--541).^ 
This is an intricate mathematical analysis of the subject, made In conjunction 
with actual temperature measurements in Japanese soils and in snow. It Is 
shown that elaborate calculations, for example, by the use of the method of 
least squares, do not give sufficiently accurate information on which to base 
discussion of underground temperatures as compared with actual observations. 

The effect of certain colloidal substances on the growth of wheat seedlings, 
D. S. Jennings (Soil Sci., 7 (1919), No. 3, pp. 201^15). — Experiments at the 
Utah Experiment Station with a complete nutrient solution, agar, silica, sand, 
ferric hydroxid, and aluminum hydroxid cultures with wheat are reported. 
The purpose was to determine whether or not the change in concentration due 
to solid adsorbing surfaces is sufficient to modify the production of dry matter 
in a plant. 

It was found that ” the effect of adding agar to nutrient solutions was to 
increase the growth of wheat seedlings in low concentrations and to decrease 
the growth in higher concentrations of nutrient salts. The introduction of 
colloidal silica into nutrient solutions resulted in increased weight of wheat 
seedlings. The increase was apparently due to direct absorption of silica by 
the plant and not to a change In the effective concentration of the nutrient 
solution. Silica gel is, therefore, considered unsuited for studies of the charac- 
ter described in this paper. The introduction of quartz sand, ferric hydroxid, 
and aluminum hydroxid into nutrient solutions resulted in decreased growth of 
wheat seedlings. It appears that these substances by their absorptive prop- 
erties reduce the effective concentration of the nutrient solution.” 

The influence of kind of soil and fertilization on nitrogen and ash content 
of crops, J. G. Maschhaupt (Ver^lag. Landhouwk. Onderzoek. Rijkalandbouuy- 
proof atat. {Netherlandali, No. 22 (1918), pp. 25-114, fig. 1). — Oontlnuing experi- 
ments previously noted (E. S. R., 28, p. 520), plat experiments with heather, 
moor, swamp, loam, and clay soils to determine the effect of the kind of soil 
and the fertilizers sodium nitrate, potassium nitrate, and ammonium sulphate 
on the contents of nitrogen and ash in barley, rye, beets, oats, and potatoes are 
reported, 

A smaller increase in crops was obtained with potassium nitrate than with 
sodium nitrate on these soils. The Influence of the kind of soli was greater 
with straw and beet and potato leaves than with grain or roots, and was 
greatest In the silica content of straw. The average silica content of straw 
frmn Olay soils was five times that of straw from heatbes soils. There was no 
comparative effect on the content of bases. The composition of beet and 
potato leaves was more strongly affected by the kind of soil than was the 
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of str«tw, tvtth itpedal i^raaee to nitrogen, potanli, pnoc^Ktoic 
add, and lime* The kind of fortUlaer bad no marked induence upon tke 
nitrogen and eah content of crops on these soils* 

The acid constituents were influenced more than the basic constitnentd by 
both agencies* 

The abnormality of soils in field-placed cylinder experiments, O. A. Mooebs 
(S0U 8oi„ 7 (1919), No* 4, pp* J8i7-35i). — In soil nitrogen studies at the Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station live different kinds of soil, when placed In cylin- 
ders sunk in the ground and exposed otherwise to natural conditions, were 
found to become unproductive to the extent of complete crop failure in the 
course of from three to eight years, except where limed. 

Annual addition of acid phosphate, potassium eWorld, and sodium nitrate 
had little or no effect In preventing crop failure. Barnyard manure applied 
at the outset in moderate and even large amounts delayed crop failure only a 
year or two in most cases. The only unusual condition apparent was the 
projection of the cylinder rims for 2 to 3 in. above the soil surface, thereby 
preventing all run-off of water in times of heavy rainfall. The increased 
moisture supply and the excessive leaching were assumed to reduce the 
natural soil supply of calcium bicarbonate until it became the limiting factor 
in crop production and finally induced crop failure. The evidence also indi- 
cated an increased loss of nitrogen and uncertainty with regard to the phos- 
phorus and potassium, the availability of which may have been increased. It 
Is suggested that usual field conditions may be approached by providing each 
cylinder with an adjustable vertical slot, providing either a constant outlet 
or permitting run-off only at certain times of the year at the discretion of the 
operator. 

Mining and manufacture of fertiUzing materials and their relation to soils, 
S, L. Lloyd (N&w York: D* Van Nostrand Co., 1918, pp. VI^ISS, figs, 9) —This 
book is Intended for fertilizer manufacturers, agricultural chemists, and 
farmers desiring advanced knowledge in agricultural chemistry, and deals 
essentially with the manufacture and mixing of commercial fertilizers from 
the standpoint of their practical use. A discussion of the chemistry of ferti- 
lizers and soils and of their relation is followed by a description of phosphate 
mining and manufacturing practice, nitrogen fixation, the mining and manu- 
facture of nitrogenous and potassic fertilizers, and the mixing 6f compound 
fertilizers. 

With reference to the fertilizers resulting from the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen the author summarizes experimental work with the statements that 
** calcium cyanamid neither suits humic add soils, peaty soils, nor light sandy 
soils. Chi the other hand, it may be used in all loamy soils of average fertility. 
« * , The action of cyanamid is weaker than nitrate of soda; it is also 
slower than the latter. But as the unit nitrogen is supplied cheaper by the 
new manure, a greater amount can be used to restore the balance. , . . 
According to t^e experiment made, this manure succeeds very well on clay 
soUs^ but less so In sandy soils. * , . 

^*Kitfate of lime acts normally up to the second application In loamy soil 
and up to Itie third in sandy soil; but beyond that there is an injurious action, 
especially in loamy soils. The high percentage of basic nitrate of lime and the 
stfll highar percentage of nitrate of lime produce injurious effecta 

**J<intrate of soda, Chile saltpeter, and sulphate of ammonia have regularly 
ptd^uei^ hitfber yields and better utilization of the nitrogen than cyanamid.’* 
Ami chapters are Induded on the examination of fertilizers and fler- 
tlBatni materials and on the mtamination of Polls* 
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Farm manure, H. M. Naqant (Kin, Agr. Prov. Quebec Sul, 5S {1918), pp* iBd* 
^gs, 8 ), — ^This bulletin deals with the composition, fertilizing value, and con- 
servation of barnyard manure, with igpecial reference to conditions In the 
Province of Quebec. The use of manure pits is specially discussed. 

Tlie world's supply of nitrogenous fertilizers, G. W. Andebson {Chem, News, 
119 (1919), No. 8090, pp. 6, 7).— This is a review of the nitrogen resources of 
the world, from which It is concluded that the production of nitrogenous 
products in Germany has been greatly promoted during the war and that in 
consequence a strong competition may be expected. Data are reported to show 
that there is a considerable excess of production over the probable consumption 
based on prewar estimates. 

“ Although the cost of production has gone up considerably, German manu- 
facturers were able to write-off their plant during the war, and thus have 
the great advantage of low capital costs. This, together with the present 
favorable rate of exchange for exports, places the German trader in an ad- 
vantageous position.” 

War-time production of nitrogen compounds in Germany, Btjeb (Jour, 
Gasheleucht.y 62 (1919), pp. 2, 3: ab». in Jour. 8oo. Chem. Indus., 38 (1919), No. 
7, pp. 219 A, 220 A ). — It is stated that the prewar production of nitrogen com- 
pounds in Germany was in excess of the requirements, but production was 
insufficient after war began and imports of Chilean nitrate ceased. Am- 
monia from coal distillation furnished about one-third of the amount required. 
New plants for the pro<iuction of cyanamid were started but not completed, 
and effort was concentrated on the development of existing plants. The 
synthesis of ammonia by the Haber process was found to be the most economical 
In labor and fuel, and the process was put into successful operation at two 
places. The catalytic process for producing ammonia was widely used, the 
end product being sodium nitrate. As a result of the exigencies of war the 
supply of nitrogen fertilizers was cut down one-half. It is anticipated that 
under normal peace conditions synthetic products In combination with potash 
will suffice to make Gemany independent of imported nitrogen compounds. 

Comparative fertilizer experiments with new nitrogenous fertilizers, 
ScHWEiDEwiND (Bl. ZucJcerrUbenbau, 26 (1919), No. 3-4, pp. 28, 29). — Com- 
parative top-dressing experiments with sugar beets on a loess loam soil rich 
in organic matter are reported, in which it was found that potash ammonium 
nitrate gave as good results as sodium nitrate when used in an equal amount, 
while ammonium nitrate gave better results than ammonium sulphate but not 
so good results as sodium nitrate. The differences were not large. Ammonium 
chlorid gave as good results as ammonium sulphate. 

Further exr>eriments in which lime nitrogen was added before planting, 
added one-half as top-dressing and one-half drilled in after planting, and added 
one-half as top dressing and one-half broadcast after planting, showed tluit the 
addition before planting yielded the best results. 

Comparative test of several nitrogenous fertilizers, Bachelieb (ComjA. 
Rend. Acad. Ayr. France, 5 (1919), No. 5, pp. 164-170; aba. in Chem, Aba., 13 
(1919), No. to, p. 1115 ). — Ammonium nitrate was compared with ammonium 
sulphate and sodium nitrate In field experiments with sugar beets. As good 
results per unit of nitrogen were obtained with the ammonium nitrate as with 
the other substances used. 

Field experiments with nitrate of ammonia, J, Henpbick (Jour, 8oc, Chem, 
Indua,j 37 (1918), No, 8, pp. 146B-148R ). — ^Pleld experiments with hay and oats, 
on several different soils, conducted by the North of Scotland Agricultural 
College to compare ammonium nitrate with sodium nitrate, ammonium sul-* 
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phate, calcium nitrate, and commercial calcium cyanamid aa a source of 
nitrogen, are reported. 

It was found as a general result of these experiments that “ nitrate of am- 
monia may be expected to give, at least as great Increases of crop, weight for 
weight of nitrogen, as any of the other concentrated nitrogenous manures 
in use.’’ 

Ammonium nitrate showed the best average results with both oats 
and hay. This result is considered unusual and possildy due to accidental 
causes. “ If it is confirmed that nitrogen in nitrate of ammonia is more 
effective as a fertilizer than an equal weight of nitrogen in nitrate of soda, 
nitrate of lime, or sulphate of ammonia, it will be necessary to seek for an 
explanation of such an unexpecte(l result.” 

The setting of mixtures of superphosphate and ammonium sulphate, F. S. 
PW WEATHER {Jour, Soo, Chem. Indus., 38 (1919), No. 9, pp. 110R-112R), — Bx- 
perinients to determine tbo conditions that influence the setting into hard 
lumps of mixtures of ammonium sulphate with superphosphate are reported, 
In which mixtures of superphosphate, containing about 30 per cent soluble 
phosphate and ammonium sulphate, were placed under a heavy weight to 
bring the particles into intimate contact. 

The conclusions drawn are that the rate of setting of such mixtures is in- 
creased by the reduction of free acid in the mixture. “The presence of 
moisture also tends to increase the rate of setting, but this effect is not very 
marked unless accompanied at the same time by reduction of free acid.” 

A large scale test conflrmed the above conclusions. “Thus a compound 
fertilizer made from fairly fresh mineral sui>erphosphate and ammonium 
sulphate to which a small amount of limestone was added set very consider- 
ably when stored in a heap for a few days, and after regrlndlng and putting 
into bags, no further trouble was experienced as regards sc^tting.” 

Phosphate demonstration in Stevens County in 1918, P. R. McMilleb, P. E. 
Miller, and G. H. Nesom (Unit\ Minn. Agr. Ext. Div. Spec. Bui. $4 {1919), pp, 
7, figs. 2). — Cooperative field experiments with acid phosphate on 25 farms In 
the county are reported in which the phosphate was added to fields ranging in 
size from 1 to 30 acres at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre. The soil in general is a 
black silt loam with silt loam subsoil. Of the 14 farmers who^trled the phosphate 
on wheat nearly all secured a marked increase, ranging from 2.1 to as high as 
10.5 bu. per acre. No increase was obtained with acid phosphate on oats, but 
there was an increase in six cases out of seven with barley. 

“ No heavy investments in phosphate are suggested, but the results of the ex- 
perimental work in Stevens County to date make it appear a wise business 
measure for those farmers of Stevens and the immediately surrounding 
counties who have heavy soils on which some fields have received little or no 
manure, to apply on one of these half a ton or more of acid phosphate at the 
rate of 200 lbs. per acre, using wheat or barley as the trial crop and preferably 
seeding with clover.” 

The phosphate industry, J. Hendrick {Jour. Soo. Chem, Indus,, 38 {1919), 
No, 9, pp, 155Rr^l57R), — ^The author discusses the phosphate industry throughout 
the world, with special reference to the United States and Great Britain, and 
reports the average results of 66 field experiments with turnips covering four 
years at the North of Scotland Agricultural College comparing soluble and in- 
soluble phosphates. 

“The general result of the experiments is to show (1) that the average effect 
of superphosphate is only slightly greater than that of insoluble phosphate, such 
as basic slag or ground mineral phosphate, when equal weights of phosphoric 
acid are applied, and (2) that if one-third of the phosphoric acid is given as 
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soluble phoi^hate and the remainder as insoluble phosphate the average reasthlt 
is as good as when the whole of the phosphoric acid is given as soluble phos- 
phate. Experiments with other crops and especially with grass give a Similar 
result The only conclusion one can come to is that soluble phosphate is over* 
valued, and Insoluble phosphate, such as exists in basic slag and ground mineral 
phosphate, undervalued. It should be possible in future to use a large part 
of the rock phosphate in the form of finely ground powder Instead of in super- 
Idiosphiite. This will effect a groat saving in acid and In expense.** 

American potash, H, H. Roe {Minina and 8ci, Press, 119 {t919). No. 6, pp. 
19S‘-292f figs. 11). — ^This Is a summary of the various potash resources of the 
United States, from which it is concluded that this country has potash resources 
sufficient for future requirements but that the present supply will for some time 
to come be inadequate for the growing demand. 

0?he Alsatian potash industry, F. K. Cameron (Atncr. Fert., 51 {1919), No. 4, 
pp. 49 -^ 4 )- — It is stated that the Alsatian potash deposits cover an area of 
about 77 square miles, and consist of h lowt'r bed with an average thickness of 
11,5 ft. and an upi»er bed with a thickness of ai^out 4 ft. The cubical contents 
of the two layers are estimated at approximately 1,350,0(K),(K)0 cu. yds., con- 
taining approximately 1,500,000,000 tons of salt, or roughly 275,000,000 tons of 
potash. The soluble salts of the deposits are potassium and sodium chlorld 
alone, and the average potash content is said to be at least 18 per cent as com- 
pared to 12 per cent for the Stassfurt salts. 

While the industry is too young to give accurate cost figures, an approximate 
estimate indicates that for potassium chlorld averaging 18 and 45 per cent 
potatdi, re^ectively, the cost is $11.00 and $28.75 per ton. 

Features of the mining and manufacturing processes are describeil. 

The value of sodium when potassium is insujSIcient, B. L. Hartwell and 
S. 0. Damon {Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 177 {1919), pp. 4-32, fig. 1). — ^This bulletin 
reports the crop results for the period of 1905-1918, inclusive, of a series of 
field experiments begun In 1894 to ascertain the value of sodium as an entire or 
partial substitute for potassium and previously noted from time to time (E. S. 
B., 18, p. 1113; 21, p. 224; 29, p. 419). Sodium and potassium were applied in 
various amounts, both as carbonates and chloiids and in connection with dif- 
ferent amounts of lime. Nitrogen and phosphorus were applied equally to all 
plats, usually in such amounts as to render potassium the only deficient element. 
The crop data are presented in tabular form, and include information on the 
effect of the different treatments ui>on flat turnips, raiilshes, rutabagas, table 
beets, cucumbers, buckwheat, cabbage, sugar beets, mangels, oats, hoy, onions, 
carrots, rape, and potatoes. The results secured may bo summarized as follows : 

Where an Insufficiency of potassium occurred, sodium was generally useful, 
confirming earlier w’ork with water cultures of cereal seedlings, which likewise 
showed that when potassium was deficient sodium became beneficial. It was 
commonly observed that if in the absence of sodium a depression of 30 per cent 
in the growth of the seedlings was caused by partially withholding potassium, 
the growth was not depressed more than half as much in a similar culture to 
which sodium was added, Indicating a direct beneficial action of sodium, for 
under the conditions of the experiment it could not liberate potassium. In the 
field, however, more potassium was removed in the larger crops which usually 
resulted when sodium was increased In connection with on insufficient amount 
of potassium, in spite of the fact that sodium frequently decreased the pef- 
cejitage of potasi^um In the crop. A portion of the benefits arising from the use 
of sodium ih the field Is, therefore, believed to be due to Indirect action, although 
the culture solutions Indicate that direct beneficial effects were also probabtlr 
Obtained in the field. The yield in grains due to sodium are deemed stiffident to 
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merit careful consideration at the present time of the utilization of our liberal 
supply of sodium salts as economic supplements to a limited amount of 
potassium. 

Belation of sulphates to plant growth and composition, H. G, Milleb (Jour, 
Agr, Research [Ih ;S\], 17 (1910), No, 3, pp, H7-102, pis, Jf ), — In this contribution 
from the Oregon Experiment Station it is reported that “pot experiments to 
show* the effect of sulphur fertilizers — ^namely, sodium sulphate, calcium sul- 
phate, and sulphur on red clover, rape, and oats were carried on with three 
different soils, including one with a^high sulphur content, one that did not re- 
spond to elemental sulphur in the held, and one that did. 

“To eliminate the sulphur compounds acting u]>on the insoluble plant food 
and soil organisms these plants were also grown on sand receiving the sterilized 
soil extract, and certain pots receivc'd the additional sulphur fertilizers as the 
soil. Sodium sulphate and calcium sulphate w(‘re added daily in solution form. 
The elemental sulphur was mixed with the soil and calcium carbonate at the 
time of sowing the setid. Sodium nitrate solution was added daily to eliminate 
available nitrogen as a limiting factor of growth, and also to dt*termine what 
effect sulphates would have on nitrogen assimilation by the plant. The plants 
were grown for two and one-half months, and the dry weights of the tops were 
recorded. The total sulphur and nitrogen was determined in the majority of 
cases. 

“Addition of sulphate and elemental sulphur enhanced the growth of the 
plants grown in pots in the greenhouse. The corresponding increases obtained 
on the soil extracts indicated that sulphur acted directly in promoting this 
growth. The groat increase in the nitrogen content of the clover grown on the 
soil where sulidiates hud b^^en added is the result in all probability of the 
sulphates stimulating the action of the legume bacteria. Sulphates caused In- 
creased root development and number of nodules on the clover grown in the 
soli pots.” 

A list of references to literature on the sub jet is given. 

Available fertilizer from smelter by-products, P. J. O’Gaba (Proc, Wash, 
Irrig, lnst„ 3 (1917), pp. 102-tlO ). — ^Experinients on the effects of sulphur 
dioxid on alkali soil and on crops showed that “ (1) the water solubility of 
the alkali was lowered; (2) there was a reduction in carbonate; (3) there 
was an increase in sulphate; (4) there was an increase In available potash; 
(5) crops fumigated daily throughout their period of growth with sulphur 
dioxid in concentrations just below the toxic limit . . . showed either a 
slight gain, or at least no loss in total vegetable matter produced, as compared 
with check plats grown under identical conditions but not treat^nl with 
sulphur dioxid; (6) the sulphur content of the plants was increased.” 

Field experiments with field and truck crops in which elemental sulphur 
was added at the rate of 400 lbs. and sulphuric acid at the rate of 2,172 lbs. 
per acre showtHi that as compared with untreated soils in check plats, the 
water solubility of the alkali was reduced about 20 per cent, while the avail- 
ability of potash and phosphorus were increased approximately 20 per cent. 
The treated soils showed an increase in sulphate content, a decrease in car- 
bonate content, and an increase in all crops grown. 

“ One of the striking effects of sulphur and sulphuric acid treatment of soils 
on the soli microorganisms is the decided and consistent increase in total 
bacteria as determined by the plate method. Under certain conditions in a 
period of three weeks the sulphur and sulphuric-acid-treated plats showed 50 
per cent more microorganisms than did the untreated checks. The sulphur 
plats in general showed a greater increase in the number of organisms than 
did the sulphuric-acld-treated soils ... In general the sulphur-treated plats 
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i^owed a greater increase In total vegetable matter produced than did the 
sulphurlc-acld-treated plats as compared with the checks/’ 

"The results so far obtained lead to the general conclusion that sulphur 
and sulphuric acid have a decidedly beneficial effect upon the soil flora/’ 

Iiime requirements as determined by tbe plant and by the chemist, B. L. 
Habtwhll, F, II. Pembeb, and L. P. Howabd {Soil S(^*, 7 {19 J9), No. PP- ^79- 
282 ), — Experiments conducted at the Rhode Island Experiment Station are 
reported in which surface soil, described In a previous and related report 
(E. S. R., 82, p, 622,), was limed in amcpints varying from 878 to 4,000 lbs. 
of calcium oxid per acre and planted to beets and lettuce. The basic nutri- 
ents were brought to optimum. The lime requirement of the soil was deter- 
mined by the ammonia and Veltch methods before planting. 

It was found that "in general after maximum crops had been attained 
by liming the soil still showed a lime requirement of about 5,000 lbs. In fact, 
the lettuce, although a crop which is very sensitive to ‘ soil acidity,’ was de- 
pressed in growth when an application equivalent to 4,000 lbs. of calcium oxid 
was made to the Umed nitrate of soda soil, and the subsequent lime require- 
ments thereby reduced to 2,800. A carbon-dioxid determination made in 
this soil showed that not more than about 10 per cent of the added lime 
remained In carbonate at the end of the experiment. . . . The limed 
nitrate-of-soda soil had a lime requirement of 3,700 by the ammonia method, 
and yet not much advantage was derived from liming. When about this 
amount was added for lettuce there was less crop than where smaller amounts 
were used. And yet the Veitch method yielded even higher results than the 
ammonia method," 

It is thought that the " elimination of the effect of the aluminum in acid 
soils seems likely to prove of more importance than the neutralization of the 
acidity, and attention should be given to methods of determining active alumi- 
num while developing those for soil acidity." 

An artificial fertilizer, A. Gaiitiee and P. Clatjsmann {Sci, Amer. Sup, 88 
(1919) f No, 2275 f p, 95). — ^Pot experiments with plants grown on (1) a charcoal 
soil to which no fluorin had been added, (2) an artificially fluorated charcoal 
soil, and (8) ordinary garden soil showed that "of 12 species cultivated 
under similar conditions but with the addition or nonaddition of fluorid, the 
influence of the fluorin was favorable to 7 (cress, cabbage, California poppy, 
spinach, viper’s bugloss, spurrey, and hemp) ; exerted no effect upon 8 (con- 
volvulus, onion, and rye) ; while it produced Inferior crops in 3 (sweet peas, 
chick-peas and centaury).” 

These results are not considered entirely conclusive owing to the small size 
of the experiment and to the fact that potassium fluorid was used. Field 
experiments using other fluorids are to be reported later. 

Fertilizers In Cochin China, P. Busst {Bui, Apr, Inst, Soi. Saigon [CocMn 
China], 1 {1919), No, 2, pp. 40^1)- — ^The author discusses the fertilizers of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral origin which are adapted for use in Cochin 
China from the standpoint of availability, and gives analyses of some of the 
more Important types, including fish waste, oil cake, bone meal, green manure, 
stable manure, bat guano, natural phosphate, and the common nitrogenous and 
potsissic mineral fertilizers. 

AGBICiriTUBAL BOTAXTST. 

The biological normal spectrum, C. Raunxijsb (K. Danske Vidmak. SelBk., 
Biot Meddetf 1 (1918), No, 4* PP* 17).— This is an attempt to express mathe- 
matically the net results of conditions affecting the attainment of stability in 
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the tmke-np of the biological complex in any given region, and to obtain com- 
parable expressions for the results of climatic and other factors as recorded In 
the life forms developing in any locality under natural conditions. 

Statistical studies on vegetative formations, C. Rattnki^r {K, Danske 
Videnak, 8eWc,y BioL MeddeL, 1 {191B), No. 5, pp. 80). — This contribution em- 
ploys the term formation (for a fundamental unit to be used as a basis for 
classification and discussion of vegetations) in a way to correspond somewhat 
to the term species in classification of individual plants. It defines the term os 
a growth somewhat homogeneous as regards its composition and general charac- 
ter determined by the conditions of the environment, being a biological expres- 
sion of such conditions, Several main sections deal with the degree of fre- 
quency of species as applied to floristic characterization of plant formations, 
the law of distribution of frequencies, utilization of the degree of frequency 
as a biological characteristic of formations, and the degree of covering of the 
soil by species as applied to physiognomic characterization of formations. 

The theory of limiting factors, W. H. Brown (Philippine Jour. Soi., Sect. (7, 
IS (1918), No. 6, pp. 345'^Sl, fig. 1). — ^Thls Is a critical review of Blackman’s 
theory of limiting factors (E. S. R., 18, p. 923 ; 24, p. 533) and of facts and views 
contributeii by other autliors. 

The origination of ascidia under quasi-experimental conditions, F. E. 
l,«LOYD (Proc. and Tram. Hoy. Soc. Canada, $. ser., 11 (1917), Sect. TV, pp. 71-80, 
figs. 4). — The author describes the results of abnormal development in a large 
number of seedlings of Gossypmni herbaoeum, supposedly due to the mechanical 
pressure resulting from disharmonious growth. The plants were allowed to 
grow for over a year in 3-iu. pots, during much of which time they were either 
donnant or growing under higher temperatures or more abundant watering than 
usual, finally settling down to a balance of activities scarcely sufficient to keep 
them alive. Such buds and shoots as formed were highly abnormal as regards 
form, the leaves prodiice<i remaining Juvenile in character. It appears probable 
that the tendency to form ascidia is an abnormal expression of an attempt to 
form separate lobes. The malformations observed are not supposedly identi- 
cal -with tomosis. 

Alternate shrinkage and elongation of growing stems of Oestrum noc- 
tumum, W. H. Brown and S. F. Trelease (Philippine Jour. Sci,, Sect. C, 13 
(191M), No. 6, pp. 353-^60). — From among a number of rai)ldly growing plants 
in Manila which will during a comparatively dry summer day, the authors 
chose 2 plants of C, nocturnum as material for the study of this phenomenon. 
It was found that the shoots wilt reguUirly, frequently decreasing In length 
owing to excessive transpiration on every comparatively dry day, but regain 
their original length in the evening or night, after which they elongate rapidly. 

Algological notes. — ^III, A wood-penetrating alga, Gomontia lignicola n. 
sp., G. T. Moobe (Ann. Missouri Bot. Oard., 5 (1918), No. 3, pp. 211-224, pis. 3 ). — 
The author reports a study of an alga occurring partly on and partly within 
the tissues of a yellow-pine board submerged in fresh water. The organism is 
described as O. lignicola n. sp. Apparently the penetration of the wood was not 
a consequence of disintegration. 

A study of stomata, L. Rehfous ([Trat?.] Inst. Bot. Univ. GenAve, 9. ser., 
No. 6 (1917), pp. 110, figs. 135; abs. in Bev. 04n. Bot., SO (1918), No. $59, pp. 366, 
$67).. — ^Thls is a detailed account of studies on stomata in a large number of 
plant families, emphasis being placed on such minute details as number, arrange- 
ment, or cutlnlzation of cells in relation with stomata. Descriptions are given 
of new stomatal types in Polypodium, Platycerium, Cycas, and Casuarlna. A 
practical phase of the work Is presented in connection with a possibility of de- 
tecting adulteration in sucli articles of commerce as drugs and tea. It is 
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thotight also that these data maj serve as a point of departure for studies in 
regard to means and results of adaptation hy plants. 

The taxonomic position of the ^enus Actlaomyces, 0. Dbechsi^eb (Proo. Not. 
Acad. 8ci., 4 (1918) , No. 8 , pp, ) .— This is a brief statement of the results 

of a study made by the author on a large number of saprophytic species of 
Actinomyces. The view that this genus should be regarded as a transition be- 
tween Hyphomycetes and the Schlzomycetes is regarded as not well supported 
by the facts at hand. The author prefers to class this genus with the Hypho- 
niycetes as a mucedineous group with tendencies toward an erect isariold habit. 

Morphology of the genus Actinomyces^'^C. Dbechslek (Bot Qaz,, 67 (1919), 
No«. i, pp» 65-^3; 2, pp, 147--168, pis, 8). — ^The general conclusion drawn from 
this study Is stated in the less detailed article noted above. 

A comparison of Azotobacter with yeasts^ M. Mulvania (Tennessee 8ta, 
Bui, 122 (1919), pp, 8-^). — ^The moiphological resemblance of Azotobacter In 
many of its cytological forms to yeast cells has led the author to make a com- 
parative study of the morphology and physiology of Azotobacter and certain 
yeasts. The results of this study are given in tabulated form, and in discussing 
them the author states that he is compelled to believe that the three members 
investigated belong in a single narrowly restricted group of organisms. The 
gas-producing quality was found to be confined to Azotobacter, but was never 
observed in either pink or white yeast. Other resemblances between Azotobacter 
and yeasts, as well as contrasts with true bacteria, are pointed out. 

The use of iron in nutrient solution for plants, E. Cobson and A. L. 
Bakke (Proc, Iowa Acad, Sci,, 24 (1917), pp, 477^4^2, figs, 4).— A study of 
wheat and Canada field peas, germinated in clean quartz sand and grown in 
Sliive’s 3-salt solution (E. S. R., 34, p. 333) with a small proportion of iron 
compound, is said to show that the proportion of iron is more Important than 
is generally supposed. Ferrous phosphate is less effieient than the ferric form, 
and wheat is more improved than the field pea by the presence of ferric phos- 
phate at a concentration of 0.0044 gm, per liter. 

Belation of varying degrees of heat to the viability of seeds, J. L. Buboess 
(Jour, Aimer, 8oc, Agron,, 11 (1919), No, 3, pp. 118-120), — Com, wheat, oats, 
rye, cowpeas, soy beans, and garden beans were subjected to varying degi’ees 
of dry heat for different lengths of time In tests conducted at the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture seed laboratory in an effort to ascertain the 
effect of high temperatures employed in the control of insect pests on the 
viability of the seed. 

While the results as a whole are deemed rather unsatisfactory, the minimum 
temi)erature used, 140® F., as well as much higher temperatures in certain 
instances, failed to show any harmful effect on the viability of garden beans, 
isoy beans, oats, and rye. Com and wheat were seriously injured at tempera- 
tures above 150®, while data are lacking as to the effect of lower temperatures. 
CJowpeas appeared to withstand fairly w^ell heating to 140® for one hour. 

Some additional notes on pollination of red clover, L. H. Pammux and L. A 
Kenoteb (Proc. Iowa Acad, Sd,, 24 (1917), pp. 357-366). — ^Noting more recent 
work than that formerly participated in by one of them (E. S. R., 31, p. 134), 
the authors report that while honeybees do not appear to be active pollinators 
of red clover they do appear to be able to effect limited pollination during 
certain seasons. 

Studies on self-sterlUty.-*^!!, Pollen tube growth, E. M. East and J, B. 
Pakk (Genetics, 3 (1918), No, 4, pp, 353-^66). — ^This report deals with the 
phenomena outlined In the authors* account of work previously noted (E. S. R., 
38, p. 823). 
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It is stjated that pollen grains of the four species of Nicotiana employed 
herein, as previously, germinated freely on many artificial media as well as on 
the stigmas of the plants* but that they reached only a fraction of the length 
attained under normal conditions, the growth moreover being abnormal. The 
pollen tubes produced after selfing were five to ten times as numerous as 
required to fecundate the ovules. Pollen tubes after selfing are indistinguish- 
able in size from those following a cross. Variations in length of pollen tubes 
after self-pollination and cross-pollination seem to be due wholly to differences 
in the rate of germination of the pollep grains or to environment. Pollen tubes 
produced after self-pollination grow at a uniform rate, and to all appearances 
normally, but too slowly to reach the ovary before the flower decays. After 
a compatible cross the growth of the pollen tube is rapid and accelerated. The 
corresponding curve when plotted suggests an autocatalytic reaction. Cross- 
sterile combinations resemble selfings as regards rate of pollen tube growth. 
Near the end of tlie flowering season the rate of growth of self-pt)llen tubes 
becomes more rapid, though little evidence has been obtained of acceleration 
during their passage down the style. 

These results are thought to show that pollen tubes in a selfed pistil are not 
inhibited in their growth by substances secreted in that pistil, but that sub- 
stances are secreted in the pistil after a compatible cross which accelerate 
growth. The direct cause of this secretion is a catalyzer, which the pollen-tube 
nucleus is able to produce because the zygotic constitution of the plant produc- 
ing it is different in certain particular hereditary factors from that of the plant 
on which it is placed. 

The behavior of the chromosomes in fertilization, K. Bax {Genetics, S 
{t918), No. 4» PP‘ S09-827, pis. 2). — ^Tbe purpose of this study was to consider 
not only the behavior of the chromosomes of the gametic nuclei, but also in the 
triple fusion, which is considered as comparable to the union of the gametic 
nuclei so far as inheritance of endosperm characters is Involved. The ma- 
terial was obtained from about 4,000 cases of fertilization in FritUlaria pudica 
and 200 in Triticum dnrum hordeifomie, both of which furnish a complete 
series of stages in the first division of the fertilized egg. The behavior observed 
in each of these plants is detailed with discussion. 

The segregation of CBnothera brevistylis from crosses with (B. lamarcki* 
ana, B. M. Davis {Genetics, 3 {1918), No. 6, pp. 501-533, figs. 7). — ^An account of 
studies carried on during 1916 and 1917 with species of 03. brevistylis and 
CE. Uttnarckiana and their crosses, direct and reciprocal. Is given with results 
which are tabulated and discussed. 

It Is stated that the Fj generations of reciprocal crosses betw^een these plants 
are uniform and essentially indistinguishable one from another. The Fa gen- 
erations from reciprocal Fi hybrids present a ix*rfectly sharp segregation of 
brevistylis plants from laniarckiana in proportions approximating the mono- 
hybrid Mendelian r/itlo of 1:3, the distinguishing ('haracters of brevistylis 
being Inherited in closely associated relations (behaving as a unit). Other 
observations are detailed with discussion. The breeding data indicate that 
crosses between brevistylis and lamarckiana result in a simple monohybrid 
situation. 

Twin hybrids of CBnothera hookeri, H. db Vbiks {Genetics, S {1918), No. 5, 
pp. 397^421 ). — ^Having been convinced by recent studies cited that lethal factors 
and hybrid mutants play a considerable part in the splitting phenomena which 
accompany the normal mutations of many species of Gi^nothera, the author 
outlines the steps leading to this- view and studies in connection therewith. 

Summarizing the data and conclusions of this work, he states that (E. hookeri 
produces a splitting Ueta and a uniform velutina in its crosses with CE. grandU 
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jflom, Just as lu those with 03, lamarchiana. This production of twin h:^rlds 
is due to the mass mutation of (E, grandifl&ra Into €E, grtmdiflora oehracea, 
the typical gametes producing the vetutim, whereas the mutated ones give 
rise to the Iceta. The fact that there is almost complete analogy between the 
twins of 03, lamarchkina and those of CE, grandiflora is considered as evidence 
of a mass mutation into a reiafino-producting mutaiit for (E, lamarckiana, 

flitting Imta and splitting ruhiennia have been produced only by three large- 
flowered races, namely, two Californian species, (E, hook^eri and (E, franois- 
mm, and (E, lamarckicma velutina. In a large number of other cases the 
hybrids of the CEnotheras, whether twins or monotyplc, are constant in their 
progeny, apart from the rare cases of Mendellan splitting. The Iwta and ruH- 
ermia always split into two types, one of which repeats their marks whereas 
the second resembles the other grandparent No constant specimens of Iwta 
or rubiennia have been found among them. 

Herrillia, a new rutaceous genus of the tribe Citrees from the Malay 
Peninsula, W. T. Swingle (Philippine Jour, Sci., Sect C, 13 (1918), No. 6, pp. 
S35-343, pis, 2 ). — Six genera (9 species) of citrus plants containing what are 
supposed to be the surviving representatives of a once larger group, and now 
ranging 'widely in eastern tropical regions, are treated as comprising a natural 
group inside the tribe Cltrese, namely (subtribe) Balsamocltrlnte. The Katlnga 
of Siam and the Malay Peninsula is assigned to this group, being the sole 
representative of the genus newly erected to receive this form (perhaps the 
most remarkably aberrant of the citrus fruits), which is described under the 
name Merrillia mloxylm. 

FIELD CBOFS. 

Field technique in determining yields of experimental plats by the square- 
yard method, A, C. Abny and F. H, Steinmetz (Jour, Amer. Soc. Agron., 11 
(1919), No. 3, pp. 81-106, figs. 3 ). — ^This pai)er, a contribution from the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, deals with more extensive observations along lines 
described by Arny and Garber in a previous article (E. S. R., 40, p. 623), to- 
gether with a discussion of a method equally well adapted to sampling broad- 
casted and drilled forages and grains on experimental plats. The work was 
conducted on variously treated tenth-acre fertilizer plats of barley, wheat, oats, 
and rye on University Farm and on outlying experiment fields located at 
Waseca, Morris, Grand Rapids, and Duluth. Ten square yard areas of the 
standing grain were harvested from each plat sliortly before harvesting the 
entire plat The areas were located not less than 7 ft. within the plat from 
sides and ends. The yield of grain in grams was ascertained for each square 
yard, and various combinations of square-yard areas compared with the yi^d 
secured by harvesting the entire plat. 

A comparison of the probable error for single determinations of the yields 
from entire plats and from square-yard areas removed from them led to the 
conclusion that “ from relatively uniform standing grain 4 to 5 systematically 
distributed square-yard areas removed from tenth-acre plats gave approxi- 
mately the same probable error for yield as harvesting the products of entire 
plats ; and the probable error for the yield from 10 square-yard areas removed 
from tenth-acre plats was approximately two-thirds that for the tenth-acre 
plats from which the square yards were removed. Where the stands of grain 
were relatively nonuniform, 6 to 10 systematically distributed square-yard 
ams were necessary to reduce the probable errors to approximately equal those 
fiit the yields from the tenth-acre plats from which the square-yard areas were 
removed^ These results are strictly applicable for the seasons of 1918 and 1917 
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to the plats on the serfes mentioned. It appears, however, that where determi- 
nations are sufficiently large in number and are made covering varying condi- 
tions of soil and climate, probable errors for areas of given size are very 
similar.” 

Tabulated data are presented and discussed comparing the increases in yield 
following the different fertilizer treatments on the various experiment fields as 
ascertained by the tenth-acre plat and the square-yard methods, together with 
data showing the yields secured from the entire tenth-acre plats and from the 
square-yard areas removed from them. The effect on yields of alleys along the 
sides of plats and of cultivated roadways at the ends, as indicated by investi- 
gations described by Arny and Hayes (E. S. R., 40, p. 22G), Is pointed out, and 
the statement made that the yield of entire plats subject to this effect should 
ordinarily be about 5 to 10 per cent higher than that of square-yard areas not 
subject to border effect. The cost of removing 10 square-yard areas from a 
tenth-acre plat, thrashing, and weighing the product is said to be approximately 
the same as for harvesting the entire area with the binder, thrashing the grain 
with the ordinary thrashing machine, and weighing the product. 

The authors conclude that “ the variations in the calculated probable error 
for the yield determinations at the different locations emphasizes the desira- 
bility of deriving probable error for use in the interpretation of the results of 
each test. The pairing method may be used to advantage in deriving probable 
error where the yields from a sufficient number of check plats Is not available 
for this purpose. Yields determined from 4 to 5 systematically distributed 
square-yard areas removed from plats one-tenth acre in size or less of rela- 
tively uniform crop may be confidently substituteyl for those from the entire 
plats. Under similar circumstances the yields from a greater number of square- 
yard areas may be considered more accurate than those from the entire plats. 
From very nonuniform crops the yield from 10 square-yard areas systematically 
distributed may not be as ac(‘urate ns the yields from the entire plats. The 
method of determining yields by the removal of relatively small systematically 
distributed areas, square yards or rod rows, from plats may be used to ad- 
vantage: (a) Where facilities for making yield determinations from entire plats 
are lacking, (b) to check the accuracy of yield determinations on plats, [and] 
(c) where more accurate determinations of yield are desired than can be se- 
cured from the limited number of larger plats that can ordinarily be devoted 
tD a series of tests.” 

[Report of field crops work in Nebraska] (N^ebrafiJea Sta, Rpt, 1918, pp, 21, 
— This briefly de.scribes work conducted during 1018 on the North 
Platte, Scottsbluff, and Valentine substations. 

The average yield of spring wheat at North Platte was 8.9 bu. per acre, and 
of winter wheat 7 bu, per acre, although most of the latter was winterkilled. 
Spring wheat following .summer tillage produced 17.5 bu., as compared with 3.7 
bu. under continuous cropping. Winter wheat following corn produced 5.6 bu., 
and after summer tillage 19 bu. Without irrigation potatoes yielded 84.5 bu. 
per acre, corn for silage 4.5 tons, and winter wheat 8.3 bu., as compared with 
186 bu., 9.1 tons, and 26.2 bu. per acre, respectively, withjlrrigation. 

Observations on Irrigated crop rotations at Scottsbluff showed that low yields 
followed continuous cropping; that poor grade and extremely scabby potatoes 
were secured from short rotations ; that fall seeding of alfalfa in grain stubble 
gave better results than seeding alone in the spring except during seasons when 
grasshoppers were bad, when early spring seeding Is deemed preferable; that 
barnyard manure was beneficial ; and that there was a marked residual effect 
from alfalfa. Sugar beets grown on manured plats produced at the rate of 21.8 
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tons per acre as compared with 14.3 tons without manure. Commercial fertlli* 
zers have not materially Increased the yield of sugar beets. 

Thinning sugar beets on June 8, 18, and 22 resulted in yields amounting to 
19.26, 19.02, and 16.83 tons per acre, respectively. Potatoes grown on alfalfa 
land produced more than twice as much as when grown on land never planted 
to alfalfa. Plowing corn land failed to show any advantage over disking for 
either oats or barley. In a comparison of pasture crops sweet clover is said to 
be more promising than any of the grasses tested. It is recommended that 
sweet clover he sown in the spring with 41 grain crop and irrigated sufficiently 
to furnish some pasture the first summer. 

Com gave the best results of the forage crops tested at the Valentine substa- 
tion. Early seedings of sweet clover (about April 7) gave good results, while 
alfalfa failed with all seedings made before May 10. Potatoes grown on heavy, 
unmulched soil from seed produced under mulch showed an increase in yield of 
20 per cent over those from se<id grown by ordinary methods. The Pinto bean 
appeared to be more drought resistant than any of the other varieties tested. 

Soy beans and cowpeas for North Carolina, V. R. Hekman {North Carolina 
Sta. BuL 241 {1919), pp. I- 40 , figs. 10), — ^This bullotiu reports results of cultural, 
fertilizer, and variety tests with soy beans and cowpeas conducted at various 
points in the State in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
together with a discussion of the adaptability and utilization of the two crops 
in North Carolina. 

A five-year rotation of potatoes, rye straw and squashes, onions, oats and 
rowen, and hay, S. C. Damon {Rhode Island lita. BuL 178 {19W), pp. 4^16). — 
This bulletin comprises a reijort on the crop yields, the fertilizer Ingredients 
applied and removed, and the total cost, value, and net returns of the various 
crops in a 5-year rotation, previously described (E. S. R., 30, p. 528), for the 
period of 1893 to 1916, inclusive. 

It is concluded that “a definite rotation with liberal fertilization and careful 
cultivation, followed for a long period, results in increased fertility in the soli 
and in a reasonable profit.” The average profit per acre for the different crops 
was estimated to be as follows : Potatoes, $31.30 ; rye straw, $10.43 ; squashes, 
$13.69; peas (grown for 11 years), $65.58; turnips (grown for 11 years), $19.85; 
onions (grown for 13 years), $100; oats, $7.77; and hay and rowen, $7.52. 

The varieties of small grains and the market classes of wheat in Utah, 
G. Stewabt {Jour. Atner. 80 c. Agron., 11 {1919), No. 4f PP> I63-i6P). — This 
paper, a contribution from the Utah Experiment Station, presents the results 
of a field survey made in 1918 in an effort to ascertain wliat varieties of wheat, 
oats, and barley are grown in the State. Stimples of these cereals were col- 
lected from all available local sources and grown at Logan for identification. 
Results secured by the Utah-Idaho Grain Exchange in the market grading of 
wheat for the year ended July 31, 1918, are also briefly reviewed. 

These stu<lies are held to indicate that the varieties of small grains grown in 
Utah are badly mixed, and that varietal names are frequently misapplied. The 
commonest varieties of wheat and those deemed best adapted include Dicklow 
and New Zealand for irrigated farms, and Turkey, Kofod, Bluestem, and Gold 
Cpip for dry-land farlns. Oats are practically standardized to Swedish Select, 
hlprket grades substantiate the results of the field survey, 44 per cent ot the 
wheat graded falling in the class of mixed wheat, while other reductions in 
grade, due to different factors, are considerable. 

Coirying capacity of native range grasses in North Dakota, J. H. BBsmam 
{Jour. Amer. 800 . Agron., 11 {1919), No. 4 , pp. 129-142, pU. S, fig. 1),—7M» 
paper reports the progress of grazing experiments, conducted by the North 
Dakota Experiment Station in cooperation with the U. S. Department of AgxI- 
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ettlttire IWBar Mandan, In which an effort is being made to determine the carrjr- 
Utg capacity of native range pastures without regard to their maintenance or 
improvement. Two-year-old grade beef-bred range steers, comprising Shorthorn, 
Angus, and Hereford grade and crossbred cattle, have been adopted as the 
grazing unit and studies made of pasturing ratios of 3, 5, 7, and 30 acres of 
grass area per steer. The work was begun in 1015 when the entire area of 250 
acres was grazed as one pasture. In 1916 the area was divided into 30, 60, 70, 
and 100 acre pastures, each grazed by ten 2-year-old steers or their equivalent. 
By means of quadrats 20 by 300 ft.» fenced off in tlie 30 and the 100 acre 
pastures, information has been secured relative to the dominant, primary, and 
secondary species of grasses and of plants other than grasses occurring in the 
different pastures. Perquadrats 4 meters square (about 39.14 sq. yds.) are 
opened for grazing each year and a similar perquadrat taken in from the pas- 
ture. Population studies of these areas for ten years are expected to furnish 
data conceraing the flora of areas grazed from one to ten years. 

The 1918 results are given in some detail, and summarized statements pre- 
sented for the whole period of the experiment showing the average gains per 
head, per day, and per acre for the different pasture ratios, and the gains jier 
day for different grazing periods. It is stated that although the results are 
not yet regarded as conclusive they indicate that less than 7 acres of native 
range pasture per 2-year-old steer Is insufficient, that the principal gains are 
made by cattle during the early part of the grazing season, that late season 
grazing is done without gains, if not at an actual loss in weight, and that “the 
number of acres supplied per steer in practice will depend upon the farm man- 
agement questions of the cost of supplementing pastures and the price of land 
used for grazing, as heavy early season pasturing gives maximum per acre 
yields.” 

Baling hay, H. B. McCluee (U. fif. Dept Apr., Farmers* Bui. 1049 {1919) ^ pp. 
34i 8 ). — Various types of hay presses and their operation are described, 

and farm practices conducive to maximum efflcioncy In haling hay indicated. 

Alfalfa on com belt farms, J. A. Drake, J. C. IlrNm.ES, and R. D, Jenninqs 
(U. S. Dept. Apr., Farmer^' Bui. 1021 {1919), pp. 32, figs. 16 ). — Based on Infor- 
mation secured from 235 farms in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, where 
alfalfa was found to be grown successfully, this publication discusses the cropping 
systems and the methods of handling the crop employed by experienced cord 
belt growers to overcome the labor conflict between alfalfa and corn. 

The principal means of attaining this end is said to comprise the speeding 
up of the haying operations and corn cultivation by the utilization of labor- 
saving devices and more efficient management. The use of alfalfa for pasture 
has also aided to some extent. 

Alfalfa in Michigan, J. F. Cox {Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 97 {1919), pp. S-16, 
figs. 7 ). — Field practices and cultural methods employed in growing the crop In 
the State are described. 

Barley culture in South Dakota, M. Champlin, J. D. Morrison, and J. Mar- 
tin {South Dakota Stg. Bui. 183 {1919), pp. ltS9, figs. 14 ). — ^Thls bulletin de- 
scribes variety and cultural tests with barley conducted In cooperation with 
the IT. S. Department of Agriculture at Brookings, Cottonwood, Eureka, High- 
more, and Newell, over a period of several years. The crop is said to rank 
fourth among the cereal crops of the State. The results secured may be sum- 
marized as follows; 

In general, barley has produced more food per acre than other small-grain 
crops, although there have been some notable exceptions. No advantage was 
found in growing barley in mixtures with oats or emmer. Odessa (S. D. 182) 

said to havo given good results in all parts of the State where tried and Is 
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recommended as a general purpoee variety for the State as a whole^ while 
other varieties are recommended for special conditions. Rust, smut, ergot, 
stripe disease^ and blight are regarded as among the important barley dUseases, 
while control measures include early seeding, seed disinfection and grading, 
and the rotation of crops. 

Barley responded readily to good rotation methods. It is recommended that 
a firm seed bed be prepared with a shallow mulch. Early seeding is deemed 
very important Six pecks per acre was found to be the best rate of seeding 
in general, and the proper depth of seeding about 2 in. Seeding with a drill is 
recommended. 

It is stated that barley can be grown as a cultivated crop to good advantage 
In sections where corn Is not a highly profitable crop. Careful shocking and 
stacking is strongly advistMi in order to secure grain of good market quality. 

A reason for the contradictory results in com experiments, L. Cabkieb 
(Jour. Amer, Soc. Agron., It { 1919 ), No. 3, pp. 106-113 ). — In this paper, a con- 
tribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. I>epartment of Agriculture, 
the author discusses briefly the unreliability of the common methods of variety 
and ear-to-row testing of corn whereby the influence of the pollen on the size 
and yield of grain is overlooked, although this factor may affect the results 
as much or more than inherent differences in the corn under examination. It 
is suggested that the farmer be advised to continue to select seed corn con- 
forming to the well established types of the locality and occasionally to intro- 
duce some seed from an outside source, preferably of the same variety, but 
not closely related to his own strain. 

Finally it Is stated that “ corn still offers great opportunities to the agron- 
omist who will break away from the old methods of conducting experiments 
and work in the light of all the known facts regarding this crop. A method 
must be followed which will allow the plants to develop normally and at the 
same time effectually control the matter of pollination. The equipment for 
such experiments will be expensive, but relatively no more so than that used 
in lysimeter and some other work. The importance of the com crop would 
seem to Justify any such outlay of public funds.” 

Some factor relations in maize with reference to linkage, D. F. Jones and 
0. A. Gaixastegxji {Amer. Nat., 63 {1919), No. 626, pp. 239-246 ). — ^The authors 
describe what they consider to be “a fairly good case of linkage between the 
tunicate factor which determines the production or inhibition of the glumes 
covering the seeds and the factor for starchy or sweet endosperm,” and discuss 
evidence secured by other Investigators relative to linkage in corn. 

A half-tunicate ear produced from open-pollinated seed of a perfect flowered 
segregate was self-pollinated. Upon examination this ear was found to have 
segregated into 173 starchy and 43 sweet seeds. Assuming linkage, a classifl- 
eatlon ef F* progeny into starchy tunicate, starchy nontunlcate, sweet tunicate, 
and sweet nontunlcate plants is said to agree rather closely with the nearest 
theoretical results. Observations on the progeny of a similar ear crossed with 
a yellow, starchy, nontunlcate corn Is said to show no Indication of linkage be- 
tween the factors for tunicate ear and yellow endosperm. 

It Is stated further that ** since the number of known factor differences in 
maize is already some three or four times the number of chromosomes, more 
definite knowledge of the behavior of all these factors In relation to each other 
will be awaited with interest, especially since maize Is one of the best ma- 
terials from the plant side to which the chromosome hypothesis, as worked 
out In Drosophila, can look for contradiction or support” 

Structure of the maize ear as indicated in Sea^-Buohlama hybrids, 0* 
OoiAiNB (Jour. Agr. Bfmarch [U. S.], IT (1919), No, 5, pp, pto^ ^ 
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i). — ^In this paper, a contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S* 
Department of Agriculture, the author describes observations made on hybrids 
derived largely from a cross between Florida teosinte and Tom Thumb popcorn 
in an effort to throw some light on the morphology of the maize ear, together 
with a possible explanation of Its evolution. Six Ft plants were grown, and 
from the self-fertilized seed of one of these 127 Fa plants were produced. Sev- 
eral hundred Fs plants from open pollinated seed were also examined. 

In order to make a detailed comparison of the pistillate inflorescences of Zea 
and Euchifena, it was deemed necessayy to recognize as a morphological unit 
the organs borne by a single metameir of the rachis, this unit being designated 
as an alicole. The single splkelets, two-ranked allcoles, and separate alicoles 
of the pistillate inflorescence of Eu<!hlflena were then contrasted with the paired 
splkelets, many-ranked allcoles, and yoked alicoles of the pistillate inflorescence 
of Zea. The stages between the Euchlcpna spike and the Zea ear as observed 
in hybrids between the two genera are summarized ns follows : 

“The suppressed pedic*elled spikelet in each alicole reappears. The alicoles 
become more ci'owded and their number is increased. The alicoles associate 
themselves in pairs or yokes. The axis twists, increasing the row of all- 
coles. The order in which these changes occur is by no means fixed, but taken 
together they comprise all the changes necessary in deriving the maize ear 
from the Euchliena spike. 

“ In this series of intermediate stages nothing was observed that affords sup- 
]3ort for either the fasciation or ‘ reduced branch * theory of ear formation. 
There is also evidence from the maize ear itself that the association of alicoles 
into pairs Is more fundamental than the linear arrangement. 

“In all the hybrids between maize and Euchlama that have been observed 
there has appeared no suggestion of cither poil com or Zea ranwsa. Since It 
can scarcely be doubted that the peculiar characteristics of both of these muta- 
tions represent the reappearance of ancestral characters common to the An- 
dropogone^e, it would seem that in crossing maize and Euchljena, and thus call- 
ing forth a series of intermediate forms, we are not returning to the point in 
the ancestry of maize where it became differentiated from the Andropogonese. 
Furthermore, if the stages shown in the hybrid plants were to be taken as 
indicating the path of evolution of the car, it would be necessary to assume 
that the central spike of the staminate inflorescence or tassel had evolved 
separately and along different lines. The close homology betwx*en the ear and 
the central spike of the tassel makes such an assumption unreasonable. 

“ In the present article emphasis has been placed on the shortening and twist- 
ing of the axis of a single spike as a possible method of deriving a structure 
like the maize ear from the Inflorescence of Euchlsena. This has been done, not 
because the method is believed to represent the most probable course of evolu- 
tion, but because the present discussion has been restricted to the evidence 
afforded by hybrids of maize and Euchlaena, which seems to require such an 
interpretation. Facts of other kinds are more easily interpreted by the theories 
of fasciation and reduction of branches, but there are also facts that do not 
seem to accord with any of the theories yet proposed. Until tlie apparently 
contradictory evidence can be reconciled, it seems best to keep the several pos- 
sibilities In mind and await additional evidence before attempting a complete 
interpretation.’* 

Xnlieritance of waxy endosperm in maize, J. H. Kempton (U, 8, Dept. Apr* 
Bui. 764 U919)f pp. 99, figs. 14). — ^This bulletin describes the results of investi- 
gations begun in 1910 in a further effort to study the correlation between 
endon^rm texture and the color of the aleurone. A series of crosses were 
made between the white Chinese variety of corn liaving waxy endosperm 
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described by Collins (B. S. R., 22, p, 448) and an African popcorn. While the 
results are said to be similar, on the whole, to those previously reported, sUch 
large numbers of individuals were eramined as to place the deviations from 
the expected ratios beyond question and to establish more definitely the exist- 
ence of a correlation between the characters studied. The evidence Is also 
believed to be of value in testing the general applicability of current theories of 
the segregation or alternative inheritance of characters, as well as theories that 
may be advanced In the future. Considerable tabulated data from which the 
pedigrees may be readily traced ore presented and fully discussed. The author 
summarizes the results secured as follows : 

•^The number of seeds with the waxy endosperm reappearing in the per- 
jugate generation of waxy X horny crosses is loss than the expected for a 
simple Mendellan character, but this deviation, though significant, is too small 
to warrant the predication of additional factors. In making this determina- 
tion, more than 100,000 seeds were classified, and it has been possible therefore 
to establish the actual per(‘entage within 0.3 per cent. The same material was 
used to t€‘st the Inheritanee of aleurone color, wliich also was found to depart 
from the theoretical ratios. Unlike the waxy endosperm texture, no definite 
trend above or below the expected ratios was observed, but many abnctrmal 
ratios were obtained which necessitated further refinements in the factorial 
analysis of this character. 

** From the results of the Mendellan analysis of aleurone color and endosperm 
texture it must be concluded that in many cases uniform Mendellan reactions 
are obtained, which allow certain predictions to be made with respect to the 
behavior of these characters in subsequent generations. But that these pre- 
dictions, based upon the gametic analysis will be uniformly fulfilled must not 
be supposed. . . . Aberrant behavior is far from uncommon, increasing with 
the progress of Investigation and the refinement of analysis. The fact is com- 
ing to be appreciated that instead of a few simple unassociated factors most 
characters are composed of many complex units, which may no longer be con- 
sidered singly, but that their interrelations or correlations must be taken into 
account. 

•‘The present Investigations show that certain of the more definitely alter- 
native characters of maize are subject to variation or fluctuating behavior that 
renders these supposed Mendellan factors too irregular to justify a belief that 
the very definite relationship predicted in theories of gametic coupling could 
exist between such characters. There can be little doubt, however, that at 
least with several combinations of characters the gametic ratios are to a certain 
extent regular, but that these ratios fit any arbitrary series is not so well 
demonstrated. For the breeder of crop plants where most of the desired char- 
acters are almost infinitely complex, seldom alternative, and often intangible, 
Mendelism seems to have little of practical value to offer, whether the attempt 
of some investigators to so extend the theory as to embrace such characters be 
approved or not. While Mendelism may assist in making desired combinations, 
fhOre is nothing to show that It can serve as a substitute for selection either 
in finding the best stocks or in preserving them from subsequent deterioration.” 

!Fa0tors influencing the carrying qualities of American export com> B. O. 
BoaesNsai (17. 8, Dept. Apr. Bui. 764 {1919), pp. 99, ftps. 72 ), — In a continuation 
of investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 23, p. 85), this bulletin describes 
obiervatlons made on eight representative cargoes of com accompanied from 
the United States to various European ports, and on an additional cargo i^hldi 
waii cdrefolly sampled at the time of loading in America and again at the time 
of dischftfge in Eur<^. The purpose was to determine the effect upoci the 
cari^dng qualities of export com of the moisture content, qualily, fmd eeuditloii 
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of the com as loaded, the length of the voyage, the season of the year, the 
weather conditions during shipment, and the position of the cargo in the vessel* 
Dally observations and tests were made of those cargoes accompanied to Europe 
from the time the corn was put Into the vessels until It was discharged, elec- 
trical-resistance thermometers being placed at definite points In the cargo at 
the time of loading. As the thermometers w^ere put in place, 3-<it. samples of 
com were taken from the grain surrounding each thermometer with which to 
determine changes in the Quality and condition of the corn during the voyage. 
One-half of each sample was retained for analyses, and the remainder was 
placed in a crossed wire container fastened to the thermometer and recovered 
as the corn was unloaded. Information concerning the studies made on each 
cargo is presented in considerable detail supplemented by tabulated data, dia- 
grams, and graphs. The results may be summarized as follows : 

Com which was dry and in a sound condition when shipped arrived in 
Europe in a like sound condition, regardless of the position in which It was 
stowed, the time of year In which it was shipped, or the length of the ocean 
voyage. The higher the percentage of moisture in the corn when shipped, the 
greater w^as the danger of spoilage during the voyage. Various contributing 
factors also worked with the moisture in causing spoilage, a combination of 
two or more such factors resulting in much greater spoilage than one factor 
alone. 

“It may reasonably be expected in other export shipments, if the quality 
and condition of the corn and the shipping conditions are similar to those 
found in the nine cargoes described, that the quality and condition of the com 
on arrival at European ports will be the same as In those cargoes. As the 
quality, condition, and temperature of corn to be exported can be determined 
before it is delivered on board the vessel, and as the season of the year during 
which shipment is to be made, the place of stowage, and the probable length 
of voyage are known or can be ascertained, nu estimate of the condition of 
the corn on arrival can be made in advance.” 

Community cotton improvement in North Carolina, R, Y. Winters {Jour, 
Amer, 8oc. Agron,j 11 {1919), No. 3, pp. 121-12^). — This paper, a contribution 
from the North Carolina Extension Seiwice, briefly outlines the methods em- 
ployed and some of the results secured in community cotton improvement work 
inaugurated in the State in 1914. It is stated that 16 communities in 11 counties 
have l)een organized for this purpose, and that during the past three years good 
strains of cotton have been introduced which have produced an income of from 
$10 td $60 per acre more than the varfetles previously grown In the community. 

Potato seed certification in New Hampshire, F. S. Prince {New Hampshire 
8ta, Circ. 19 {1918), pp. S--tO). — ^The advantages of potato seed certification are 
discussed and the reciui remen ta for certification In the State outlined as approved 
by the New Hampshire Potato Growers’ Association. 

The effect of the environment on the loss of weight and germination of 
seed potatoes during storage, O. Butler {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 11 {1919), 
No. d, pp. 114-118). — A study of the effect of temperature, oxygen supply, and 
humidity on the germination and loss of weight of stored seed potatoes con- 
ducted at the New Hampshire Experiment Station led to the conclusion that 
germination can be satisfactorily retarded by lowering the temperature to 3.74® O. 
(88,7® F.), or by reducing the oxygen supply to a point corresponding to 
storage in “dead air”; that germination can be more effectively retarded by 
storage In “ dead air ” at a mean temperature of 9.81® than by storage in free 
air at 3.74®; and that loss of weight is markedly affected by the relative 
humidity of the air, saturated air and dry air both to be avoided. 

140868®— 19 4 
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Gigantism in Kiootiana tabaoum and its alternative inberitanee, H« A. 
Allabd {Amer, Nat,, 5S {1919, No, $26, pp, 218-^83), — ^The occurrence of giant 
or mammotb tobacco plants* having an abnormally high leaf number and pos- 
sessing a vegetative period of such length as to preclude normal blossoming 
in the field, is described* This form is said to have appeared in different 
commercial varieties, including the Maryland, Cuban, Connecticut Havana, 
and Sumatra types, as well as In certain varietal and species crosses. Obser- 
vations on the possibilities of combining the mammoth character with other 
characters of commercial value by crossing mammoth types with common 
varieties are described In the present paper. The behavior of a number of 
such crosses and the appearance and behavior of a new mammoth type in a 
line originating from a species hybrid are discussed in some detail. 

In summarizing the results it is stated that “not only giant or mammoth 
types which breed true, but Intermediate or hybrid types occur spontaneously 
which subsequently give rise to a greater or less proportion of mammoth 
forms.” In crosses with normal varieties gigantism behaved as a recessive 
unit character, appearing In the Fa in the expected 3:1 ratio. Ft plants are 
sgid to have blossomed invariably and to have exhibited a somewhat higher 
average number of leaves than the normal parent entering into the cross. 

The Mendelian behavior of aurea character in a cross between two varieties 
of Nicotiana rustica, H. A. Allard {Atner. Nat,, 53 (1919), No. 626, pp. 234- 
238). — ^The author records observations on the Fi, F*, and Fs progeny of 
crosses between a distinctive white-stemmed and a green-stemmed type of 
N, rusfiea, begun at Arlington, Va., in 1914, together with the behavior of 
certain back crosses. Tlic term “ aurea ” is applied to a peculiar varietal form 
of chlorosis characteristic of a light, yellowish-green tj^pe of N. rusHca, hav- 
ing white stems and midribs and introduced from Russia, wdiere it is said to 
be grown commercially as a pipe and cigarette tobacco. “ In this variety of 
N. rustica, the stems of young plants, especially if they have been somewhat 
etiolated by crowding, are almost snow white. A cross section of the stems 
of such plants one month old reveals the fact that this whiteness is not 
merely superficial, but extends entirely through the stems, whereas in green 
varieties of N. ruatica the internal structure of the stems is green throughout. 
The cotyledons are decidedly chlorotic, and the leaves have a pale yellowish- 
green chlorotic appearance which becomes more marked as the plants approach 
maturity.” The results secured may be summarized as follows : 

In the Fi the aurea type behaved as a simple recessive to the green-stemmed 
type, the F* plants segregating into green-stemmed and white-stemmed plants 
in approximately the expected ratio of 3:1. Some heterozygous Individuals 
were found among the green plants and again segregated into green and 
aurea types in a 3: 1 ratio. Extracted. aurea recessives of the Fa proved to be 
homozygous for the white character. Back crosses between a heterozygous Ft 
and the dominant green type resulted in all green-stemmed plants, while in a 
similar back cross with the recessive aurea type the progeny consisted of green 
and aurea plants in about the expected 1 : 1 ratio. 

Tobacco growing in Ireland, G. N* Ksixbb {Bept, Apr. and Tech, Initr. Ire- 
land Jour,, 17 {1917), No. 2, pp. 18 {1918), No, $, pp. 296-299; 19 

{1919), No. 3, pp. 298-302). — ^The progress of work previously noted (K. S. R., 86, 
p. 533) is briefly discussed for the seasons of 1816, 1017, and 1918. 

On the blooming and fertilization of wheat flowers, C. E. Lsiohtt and T. B. 
Hutchrsow {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 11 {1919), No. 4, pp. 143-162, flge. 2).— 
The authors describe observations made at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
and the Arlington (Ya.) Experiment Farm during the summer of 1914 on the 
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time of blooming of several varieties of wheat and on the fertilization of emaa* 
culated wheat flowers left unprotected from foreign pollination. 

Dtlferent types of wheat, represented by Velvet Chaff, Haynes Blnestem, 
Glyndon Fife, Kubanka, Arnautka, Kharkov, and Turkey at St. Paul, and by 
Dietz, Fultz, Mealy, Giant Squarehead, Turkey, Bluestem, and Fife at Arlington, 
were examined for time of blooming. Individual heads were marked and a 
diagram prepared upon which the flowers were recorded as they bloomed. Ex- 
aminations were made usually at 7 a. m., 12 m., and 5 or 6 p. m. A flower was 
considered as having bloomed when the glumes had opened appreciably. It is 
stated that “ the pro(*ess of blooming of a wheat flower is very rapid. From the 
time that they first begin to open the glumes may be fully open in less than 1 
minute; the anthers may be extruded and emptied of i>ollen within 2 or 3 
minutes ; the glumes may be half closed within 5 minutes, loosely closed within 
10 minutes, and tightly closed at the end of 15 or 20 minutes. The entire 
process, from the time that the first opening movement of the glumes can be ob- 
serve<l until they are again tightly clo.sed, stddom requires more than 20 
minutes.” 

More frequent observations were also made at Arlington on 25 heads of 
wheat between 4 p. m.. May 26, and 10 a. m., May 30, and on 10 heads between 
2 p. ra., June 1, and 3 p. m., June 5. Data secured at this time are held to indi- 
cate that the other records possess a high degree of reliability, and that while 
blooming occurred at most hours of the day It was most Intense at rather 
definite periods. 

Altogether the time of blooming was recorded for 2,977 flowers on 69 heads, 
1,492 of these flowers blooming at night (from 5 or 6 p. m. to 7 or 8 a. m.), while 
1,485 bloomed during the day. Of the latter, 764 bloomed before noon. At St. 
Paul 70 more flowers bloomed at night than during the day, while at Arlington 
63 more bloomed during tlie day. Tiie time of blooming appeareil to depend to 
some extent upon the variety, although this Is not regarded as the principal 
factor Involved. Two periods of extensive blooming were observed during the 
day, a morning i>eriod from about 7 to 9, and an afternoon period from 2 or 3 
to 4. A secondary morning period occurred about 11 o’clock. One or more 
periods are also said to occur at night or probably in the early morning, the 
exact time not being determined. The blooming period of the flowers on a wheat 
head ranged from 2 to 7 days, with an average of .about 3 days. “ The results of 
these observations should serve to correct the erroneous impression of many 
that wheat flowers always bloom very early in the morning (apparently true 
under some conditions) and that it is necessary to visit such plants at very 
early hours in order to secure opening anthers.” 

Flowers on a number of heads of several varieties of wheat were emasculated 
l)efore the pollen matured and left without covering, while flowers on other 
heads of the same varieties were similarly treated but covered with soft tissue 
paper at St. Paul, and with paraffined paper hags at Arlington. The varieties 
employed in Minnesota for this work included Kharkov, Red Fife, Haynes Blue- 
stem, Velvet Chaff, Glyndon Fife, Kubanka, and Arnautka, and at Arlington 
Fultz, Lancaster, C. I. Nos. 3814, 1733, and 1933, Tennessee Fultz, China, Early 
Genesee Giant, Acme, and Kanred. At the Minnesota Station kernels were 
formed by 607 of 1,240 flowers on 70 heads emasculated and left uncovered, 
while only 2 kernels were formed by 388 flowers emasculated and the heads 
covered* Where flowers were emasculated, pollinated, and the heads covered, 
41,7 per cent formed seed. Kernels were formed by 1,103 flowers out of a total 
of 1324 on 83 heads emasculated and left uncovered at Arlington. Only 0 
kernels formed from 642 flowers on 40 heads emasculated and covered, 3 of these 
kerneli^ being harvested under bags that bad been torn, ” When wheat flpwers 
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are emasculated and not pollinated the glumes, apparently some time after the 
regular time of blooming, open and remain open for several days. The style 
also grows to an abnormal length. Opportunity is thus presented for the en- 
trance of pollen. When fertilization has taken place the glumes remain 
closed. ... In view of the results obtalnetl in these experiments, there seems 
no doubt that in studies of inheritance in wheat hybrids and in breeding opera- 
tions where hybrids of known parentage are desirwl it is necessary to protect 
emasculated flowers from undeslred pollination.” 

Dry* farming for better wheat yield^.— The Columbia and Snake Blver 
Basins, B. Hunter (17. 8, Dept Apr., Fanners* But lOJ^l {1919), pp. figs, 
iS).— This publication comprises a general discussion of improved dry-farming 
methods found to give the best results on grain farms, with special reference to 
winter and spring wheat production In the Columbia and Snake River Basins, 
which have an annual rainfall of less than from 18 to 20 in. The recommen- 
dations are also deemed applicable to all farms In the region where summer 
fallowing is practiced. 

It is stated that the early i)lowing and thorough cultivation of the summer 
fallow is imperative for the best results. The use of the summer fallow on 
“blow” and “iionblow” soils is described, and methods for preventing and 
stopping the blowing of soils arc outlined. 

Seed Beporter (U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Seed Rptr,, 2 {1919), No. 11, pp. 8, figs, 5; 
S {1^19) t No. 1, pp. 8). — ^Both these numbers contain the usual statistics relative 
to forage-plant seeds permitted entry into the United States. 

The flrst number also comprises a discussion of European seed conditions 
based on information furnished by A. J. Pieters, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, and Director Sorensen, of the Danish Seed Growers* Association ; mar- 
ket notes for different sections of the country ; reports on the sugar-beet seed, 
Bermuda-onlon seed, and crimson-clover seed outlook; vegetable-seed crop con- 
ditions in California and the North Pacific division ; data relative to commer- 
cial vegetable seed acreage and production, and wholesale and retail field seed 
selling prices as of April 30, 1919; and information on the total quantity of 
different varieties of velvet beans normally handled by wholesale and retail 
seedsmen In various southern States, together with the total quantity of the 
different sorts normally shipped out from producing sections by local shippers. 
Tentative seed production and consumption maps are presented, showing the 
counties normally producing a surplus, a sufficient, and an insufficient quantity 
of both crimson and white clover seed. Diagrams are also given showing the 
dally closing cash prices of “ prime ” seed of red and alsike clover and timothy 
on the Toledo market from September to April, inclusive, for the seasons of 
1916-17, 1917-18, and 1918-19, respectively. 

The second number contains articles on Some Factors That May Affect the 
Bed Clover Seed Crop, by A. J. Pieters; Critical Studies In Seed Production, 
by R. A. Oakley; and Some Aspect's of Seed Control, by W. A. Wheeler, In- 
formation is also presented relative to the outlook for seed of hairy vetch, 
orchard grass, redtop, meadow fescue, crimson clover, and Kentucky blue grass, 
together with notes on vegetable seed crop conditions, the production of onion 
sets near Chicago, and sources of field seeds for planting in the different 
Stat^. 

Seed-testing [in New Zealand], E. B. Levy {Jour. Agr. {New Zeal .}, 18 
No. S, pp. 129^139, figs. 9). — The methods employed in conducting and 
reporting germination and purity tests at the seed-testing station of the New 
Zealand Department of Agriculture are described. 

Plants detrimental to agrrioulture: Botanical ckaraoteristics and methods 
Pt oontrol^ Gf {PHnios o VAgriouUuro: 
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Agrioole$ Methodes de Destruction, Paris: J. B, Bailliere & Sons, 1917, pp. S46, 
figs. i5i).— The work Is divided Into two parts, the first dealing In a g^eral 
manner with weed growth and with the destruction of weeds, and the second 
part with brief descriptions of a large number of weeds arranged by families. 

HOBTICITITTJBE. 

Protecting American crop plants against alien enemies, B. T. Galloway 
{Trans, Mass, Hart, Soc,, 1019, pt, 1^ pp, 75-87). — A popular review, with dis- 
cussion following, of the work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in pro- 
tecting American cn)p plants against the attack of foreign insects and diseases, 
including the main features of recent quarantine measures. 

Beport of inspection service, T. J. Headlee, M. T. Cook, and H. B. Weiss 
(N. J. Dept. Agr, Bui, 6 {1917), pp. 199-213). — A report for 1916 on the Inspcic- 
tion for injurious insects and diseases of nurseries and nursery stock In New 
Jersey, as well as nursery stock shipped into New Jersey from foreign 
countries and other States. 

Analyses of insecticides and fungicides, A. J. Patten and B. F. Bebqeb 
{Michigan Sta. Spec, Bui. 96 {1919), pp, 3-18). — Analyses of samples of various 
Insecticides and fungl(‘ides collectcnl during 391T and 1918 are reported. 
Special attention was given in 3917 to proprietary smut remedies and form- 
aldehyde solutions, and in 3918 to commercial Bordeaux and Bordeaux-arsenate 
preparations. 

Judging vegetables, A. H. McLennan {Ontario Dept, Agr. Bui. 270 {1919), 
pp. SO, figs. 60), — ^A set of standards is given for judging all the more im- 
portant vegetables when placed on exhibition, including a table showing the 
number or quantity of each vegetable to make up an exhibit for judging and 
illustrations of various vegetables prepared for exhibition. 

[Variety tests of vegetables at Wisley in 1918] {Jour, Roy. Sort. 8oe,, 44 
{1919), pp. 95-116), — Results of tests conducted with a large number of stocks 
of runner beans, climbing French beans, leeks, and vegetable marrows at 
Wisley in 1918 are reiM»rled. 

Standardizing the hamper, F. P. Downing {Amer, Food Jour., 14 {1919), No. 
7, pp. 9-12, figs. 3). — This is the first of a series of articles in which the author 
is to consider the need of standardizing fruit and vegetable containers by 
Federal legislation. This article discusses present variations in the hamper 
basket and suggests proposed standards. Future articles are to deal with 
various other fruit and vegetable packages. 

Berry boxes and fruit baskets, F. P. Downing {West. Fruit Jobber, 6 {1919), 
No. 4* PP- 15-21, figs. 3). — The author discusses some of the effects of Federal 
legislation providing for standard baskets or other containers for small fruits, 
berries, and vegetables ; illustrates and describee the prevailing types of boxes 
and! baskets; and recommends the elimination of a number of shapes now 
being manufactured. A table is given containing suggestive specifications for 
berry baskets and boxes. 

TTtilization of refrigerating processes for the conservation, storage, and 
transportation of fruits, Douane {Bui. Mens. Off. Renseig. Agr, iParis}, 16 
(1917), Apr.^June, pp. 229-251).— A report on this subject to the French Oom- 
mission for the organization and development of the fruit industry. The 
prindpal part of this report comprises the reproduction of an article by 
M. Pintaud, published in 1912, on the infiuence of artificial refrigeration on the 
fruit industry. In this article the selection of fruits for cold storage, as well 
as storage practices for various kinds of fruits and the history of refrigeration. 
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are ccmsldered. With this article as a basis* the author presents certain con> 
elusions relative to refrigeratlve practices applicable to Prance. 

Varieties of fruits for various localities^ V. R. Oabdneb (Oreg* Countryman^ 
11 (1918), No. 2, pp. 18^1, fig. 1). — list of varieties of orchard and small 
fruits and grapes recommended for different sections of Oregon. 

A report on fruit growing in Denmark, M. Guam {Tidsskr. PUint^vl^ 26 
(1919), No. 1, pp. 80-185). — A report on the development and present condition 
of fruit culture in Denmark, based on Investigations made by the Commission on 
Fruit Culture under the direction of the r State Commission for Plant Culture 
in 1917. 

Some observations on the pruning question, H. S. Reed (Cal. Citrogr., 4 
(1919), No. 10, pp. 258, 282, fig. 1). — ^A contribution from the California Citrus 
substation, in which the author briefly discusses natural and artificial difticul- 
ties in solving the pruning question. The greatest natural obstacle, he points 
out* is the lack of fundamental knowledge of processes which take place within 
the tree. The work of Kraus and Krayblll dealing with the nitrogen and 
carbohydrate relations within the tomato plant (E. S. R., 40, p. 40) is citeti as 
a step in the right direction. A serious artlfical obstacle to successful pruning 
is the wholesale adoption of certain systems that, although giving success under 
a limited set of conditions, have not been thoroughly compared with other 
systems under varying conditions. 

Pruning and spraying the home orchard and vineyard, G. M. Bbntuct 
(Tennessee Sta. Bui. 121 (1918), pp. 19-47, figs. 50). — ^Practical instructions on 
pruning and spraying, with special reference to the home orchard and vineyard. 

The commercial apple industry in the United States, J. 0. Folger (Pure 
Products, 15 (1919), No. 8, pp. $80-386). — A discussion of the commercial phases 
of the industry, including a brief description of the relative Importance of 
different regions and the factors which influence their development. 

J. Bergius,’’ a new apple variety, C. and R. Fjdoein (Acta Horti Bergiani 
IBtockholm}, 6 (1918), No. 5, pp, 7, pi. 1, fig. 1). — A red apple of dessert quality, 
which originated in the Bergielund fruit tree garden of the Royal Swedish 
Scientific Academy, is illustrated in color and described. The P. J. Bergius 
variety Is a fall apple, and is believed to have originated as a bud sport from 
the Swedish variety Silvstaholm. 

Hinimum temperatures sustained by apricots during Blarch, 1919, in the 
Pecos Valley, N. Mex., C. Halubnbeck (XJ. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 47 (1919), No. 
4* p* 240). — The author presents tabular data illustrating a remarkable re- 
sistance to temperatures below freezing after a period of low atmo^herle 
humidity. 

Apricot buds were showing pink on March 1, 1919, and were opening on 
March 8, 1919, and during the entire period, March 1 to March 19, Inclusive, the 
blossoms were subjected to daily minimum temperatures below freezing with 
a temperature of 14® below freezing when In full blossom. On March 25 a 
thorough examination of the trees at different elevations showed less than 7 
per cent of the fruit dead or Injured. Inasmuch as the percentage of dead and 
injured fruit was not above normal it is not certain that this injury was caused 
by the cold. 

On April 8, 1919, apples in the Pecos Valley were, when in full blossom, sub- 
jected to a snowstorm lasting 15 hours, during which the temperature was con- 
tinuously below freezing, and below 80® F. in portions of the orchard district 
tor several hours. Nevertheless, no noticeable damage was sustained to the 
fmlt 

€k»vfr crops in the peack orchard, O. A MoOux {Belmoare 8ta. Bui. 120 
(iBlOh PP* flu* crop studies in peiu^ orchards were started in 
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1909 and continued through 1017. The results secured each season are here re- 
ported In detail. A summary of the results in general has been previously noted 
(E. S. R., 41, p. 145). 

The culture of peach trees in the German climate, F. Rudolph {Die FreiUmd- 
ffucht des Pflrsichbaumes im deutachen Klima, Frankfort-on4he-Oder: Tro- 
witach d Son, 1918, 2, ed., rev, and enl,, pp, flga, 35). — A practical trea- 

tise on peach culture in Germany. 

Relation of weather to fruitfulness in the plum, M. J. Dorsey {Jour. Agr. 
Research [XJ, Jf7 {1919), No. 3, pp* 103-126, pla. 3, fig. i). — ^A contribution 
from the Minnesota Experiment Station, giving the results of the author’s in- 
vestigations, together with a review of the literature on related work. The 
author considers the effect of various weather factors, such as wind, tempera- 
ture, sunshine, and rain, on the pollination process and fruit setting. 

Summarizing the results of the Investigations as a whole, it is concluded that 
unfavorable weather at blooming time may completely prevent the setting of 
fruit In the plum, even though there be a full bloom. Rain and low tem- 
peratures are the most harmful factors, although prolonged strong winds are 
also important. The greatest damage from wind Is due to interference with 
insect action and, hence, pollination at critical times. Wind pollination is in- 
sufliclent even under the most favorable conditions. Frosts occur only occa- 
sionally during bloom and Injure the pistil more than pollen. The greatest 
damage from low temperatures is in the retarding of pollen-tube growth. Other 
conditions being favorable, cloudiness does not prevent the setting of fruit. 
Rain prevents pollen dissemination by closing the anthers or by preventing 
them from opening. It does not burst pollen nor kill it. On account of the 
adhesive action between stigma and pollen, rain does not completely wash 
pollen from stigmas. 

The stigma is receptive for 4 to 6 days, and following the active period of 
secretion the stigmatic cells rapidly disintegrate. The style abscisses in 8 to 
12 days after bloom. As a result of the rapid disintegration in the stigma 
and the abscission of the style, a delay in pollination or slow tube growth when 
the temperature is low renders fertilization uncertain. Tube growth appears 
to be relatively slow in the plum even under favorable conditions. 

Analysis of the prevailing weather at bloom shows that the weather factor 
responsible for the status of the setting of fruit may vary from season to 
season. Both early and late blooming varieties have been affected by un- 
favorable weather. Practical remedies under orchard conditions do not 
appear readily available, but since tube growth seems to be the process most 
directly affected by low temperatures it Is suggested that remedial measures 
should be sought in suitable poUinlzers which show the fastest tube growth. 

Tests with, unfruitful plum trees, G. Esam {Jour. Agr. [New Zeal.'\, 18 
{1919), No. 3, pp. 162-164, fig. 1). — ^A series of pruning and girdling experiments 
was started under the direction of the New Zealand Department of Agriculture 
to determine the cause for the failure of plum trees to set fruit on some of 
the heavier land in the Hawke’s Bay district. The results to date point to 
cross-pollination as an important factor In securing a good crop of plums. The 
experiments are to be continued. 

Eacperiments with varieties of gooseberries, currants, and black currants, 
N. Esbjerg {Tidaakr. Planteavl, 26 {1919), No. 1, pp. 52-79). — ^The results for 
the period 1911-1917 are given of a variety experiment started in 1909 at the 
experiment station at Spangsbjerg, near Esbjerg, Denmark. 

A commercially new blueberry, G. B. Murrell (Jour. Heredity, 10 (1919), 
No. 6, pp. 271-275, figs. 5).— The author describes a small blueberry plantation 
in northwestern Florida that was established from wild native plants, pos- 
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slbly Yficciniuim virgatum^ although showing certain (inferences from that 
species. 

Plantings aggregating 8.5 acres have been made during the past 20 years, 
and have been commercially successful. There is no apparent difference in pro- 
ductiveness between 20-year-old and 12-year-old bushes, although there Is a 
marked variation in yield between individual plants. From the age of 8 years 
onward, they average 0.5 bu. of fruit per plant annually, or 3,200 qt. per acre. 
It has been found that in transplanting suckers from the swamps to the home 
garden, they should be set somewhat more deeply than they originally grew. 

JiCanual of American grape growing, U. P. Hedeick {New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.y 1919, pp. XIIJ-\~458, pis. figs. 54). — A practical manual for both 
commercial and amateur grape growers, prepared with the view of covering 
the whole field of grape growing lii America. The successive chapters discuss 
the domestication of the grape, grape regions and their determinants, propaga- 
tion, stocks and resistant vines, the vineyard and its managemtmt, fertilizers 
for grax)es, pruning the grape in eastern America, training the grape in eastern 
America, grape pruning on the Pacific coast, European grapes in eastern 
America, grapes under glass, grape pests and their control, marketing grapes, 
grape products, grai>e breeding, miscellanies, grape botany, and varieties of 
grapes. 

The future of the hybrid direct bearers, E. P12E-Laby {Rei\ Vit., 50 {1919), 
No. 1283, pp. 65-87)., — The author briefly notes some of the more Important 
l)hases brought out by an investigation, relative to the value of hybrid direct 
bearers, conducted by the agricultural society of Hautc-Garonne. lie concludes 
that, as a result of the knowledge acquired in the demonstration fields estab- 
lished in the various regions of France, the culture of hybrid direct-bearing 
grapes is believed to offer to viticulture in general actual guaranties of secur- 
ity for the future. 

Observations on the medlar tree flower and the origin of the stoneless 
medlar in Italy, I. Piebpaoli {Atti R. Aevad. Lined, Rend. Cl. 8ci. Fis., Mat. e 
Nat., 5. ser., 27 {1918), /, No. 3, pp. 121-125; abs. in Intemat. Inst. Agr. [Rome), 
Jntemat. Rev. Sci. and Tract. Agf\, 10 {1919), No. 1, pp. 4S, -^,9). — Observations 
made on sx)eclmens of the medlar tree {Mespilm gcrmanica), grown In the 
garden of the Botanical Institute of the University of Rome, revealed all stages 
of transition between the normal medlar and the stoneless medlar. The stone- 
less medlar seems to have originated through the successive reduction of the 
pistils up to their complete dlsai)pearance and through the asexual reproduction 
of the germs which showed this character for the first time. 

The total absence of the pistils is accompanied by the total absence of such 
secondary characters as the downy areas on the surface of the expansion of 
the receptacle and the yellow halo of the stamens on the edge of the receptacle. 

Olive culture In Argentina, C. Vallejo {Bol. Min. Agr. [Argentina), 23 
{1918), No. 1, pp. 12 J 4 - 14 I 9 Pl- 11)- — ^This paper discusses methods of 

growing olives and the preparation of olive oil, with special reference to the 
development of the industry in Argentina. 

Avocados, particularly Guatemalans, W. Popenoe (Fla. Grower, 19 (1919), 
Nos. 23, pp. 6, 18-20, figs. 2; 24, pp. 6, 7, 12, 13, figs. 2).— A paper on this sub- 
ject, based on the author’s study of the avocado in Guatemala (E. S. R., 41, 
p, 45), in which the author gives special consideration to factors Influencing the 
successful introduction and culture of Guatemalan varieties in Florida. 

tStocks for citrus trees], R. A. Davis (Union So. Africa, Dept Agr. Rpt, 
1917-18, pp. 7$, 74). —A summary of results secured in a test of various stocks 
for citrus trees conducted under the direction of the Department of Agriculture 
of the Union of South Africa for a number of years. 
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More success has been obtained with the rough lemon and the sweet orange 
than with any other kind of stock. The lemon has been proved suitable for 
practically all of the many varieties of oranges which have been worked on it. A 
tendency to the production of a slightly elongated shape of orange has been 
observed as distinct front the rounder form presented by the same variety of 
fruit when budded on sweet orange. The flavor of the fruit on the older trees 
budded on lemon stock is equally as good as that grown on sweet orange stock, 
but with younger trees there is a slight indication of lemon flavor in the 
oranges. The skin of the Washington Navel fruit from young trees grow- 
ing on rough lemon stock is rougher than with fruit grown on any other stock. 
At 10 years old no outward difference can be observed, but the skin is, as a 
rule, slightly thicker than when sweet or trifoliate roots have been used. The 
use of rough lemon stock does not appear to Influence the color, size, weight, or 
Juice content of the fruit. No instance of root-rot has been met with either on 
rough lemon or any other stock. 

All the different varieties worked on sweet lime root have suffered badly from 
chlorosis. In addition, this stock has almost as much of a dwarflng effect as 
trifoliate. Bitter Seville and Florida sour orang<\s are classed as useless for 
nursery purposes under soil conditions existing at the experiment stations. No 
success has been nfet with in the use of the shaddock and pomelo as budding 
stock. Trifoliata roots have a marked dwarfing effect upon practically all 
sweet oranges excepting Valencia Late and De Roi, and are not recommended 
for general use. 

Fertilization of citrus groves during period of high-priced fertilizers, 
J. A. Pbizek iCah Citrogr,, | {19m ^ No. .9, pp. 231, 255, fig. J).— A contribution 
from the California Citrus substation, in which the author presents a fertilizing 
program for citrus growers, with special reference to the conservative use of high- 
priced commercial fertilizers. 

Past and new practices in growing coconuts, P. C. van deb Woos. (OuUura, 
SI {1919), No. 369, pp. 153-182). — A paper on this subject read before the 
Tropical Agricultural Society at Wagenlngen, In which the author points out 
the Importance of the coconut industry to the Netherlands Indies, discusses 
native methods of growing coconuts, and suggests new cultural practices based 
on his investigations of the coconut palm previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 244). 

Contribution to the study of tea in Indo-China, P. Ebebhabdt and Aufray 
{Bui. Hcon. Indochine, n. ser., 21 {1918), No. 133, pp. 999-1023, pis. IS). — ^A re- 
view of the present status of tea culture in Indo-ChIna, including analyses of 
various samples of tea from Laos, Tonkin, and Annanf. 

Abnormal growth of scion in relation to stock in some cultivated almonds, 
N. Passebini {Bui. Soc. Bot. Ital., No. 1 {1919), pp. 6, 7, fig. 1).—An illustrated 
description with circumference data is given of almond trees growing on the 
grounds of the Agricultural Institute of Scandiccl, Florence, Italy. In these 
the scions have not only greatly overgrown the stocks but have tended to In- 
crease the circumference of the stocks in the region of the graft over that at 
the base of the trees. The normal fruiting of the trees, which are about 25 
years of age, has not been interfered with by the abnormal development of the 
graft. 

The butternut and the Japan walnut, W. G. Bixby {Amer. Nut. Jour., 10 
{1919), No. 6, pp. 76-79, 82, 6S, figs. 11)., — ^As a result of requests sent out for 
superior butternuts the author received specimens from various parts of the 
country, many of which were rongh-shelled Japan walnuts so near like butter- 
nuts as to be readily mistaken for them, and some of which were sent in as 
butternuts. An examination of the evidence now at hand leads to the condu- 
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slon that all instances of rough-shelled Japan walnuts have been found In 
butternut territory. He concludes that the only reasonable explanation of this 
remarkable change of the Japan walnut from smooth to rough-shell in this 
country is that it hybridises wdth the native butternut 

Smith’s chrysanthemum manual, E. D. Smith {Adrian^ Mioh,: Elmer D. 
Smith d Co.f 1919, 4. ed., pp, 75, pi. 1, figs. 40 ). — In the present edition of this 
manual (E. S. B., 28, p. 543), many of the chapters have been revised and 
enlarged, giving more complete details. 

Progress in breeding freesias, W. Van Fleet (Jour. Intemat. Oard. Club, 3 
(1919), No. 2, pp. 282^239, pi. i).r~A popular review of progress made in breed- 
ing improved varieties of freesias, both in this country and abroad. 

Sprlng^floweiing stocks tried at Wisley, 1916-17 (Jour. Roy. Hort. 80c., 
44 (1919), pp. 1111^122 ). — Descriptions and notes are given on different varieties 
of stocks tested at Wisley in 1916-17. 

Color in my garden, L. B. Wilder (Carden City, N. Y.: Douhleday, Page d 
Co., 1918, pp. XV-\-410, pis. 24, figs. 5).— In a previous book (E. S. R., 36, p. 
142) the author gave her experience in planning and making an ornamental 
garden. The present l)ook, which is based on color effects developed in this 
garden, presents suggestions relative to the selection and arrangement of plants 
with special reference to harmony in color and the development of a series of 
color pictures throughout the season. The text is accompanied by numerous 
garden pictures illustrated in color by A. Winegar. 

Iteport of the botanist, J. Dunbar (Proc. Soo. Amer. Florists, 32 (1916), pp. 
164-173; 33 (1917), pp. 197-204 ) • — The first of these is a report to the Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists on new trees and shrubs 
introduced from Western China to North America during the past 18 years. 
Some 18 genera and 117 species, varieties and hybrids, all of which have come 
under the author’s personal care in the parks at Rochester, N. Y., are consid- 
ered. The second report deals with important hardy trees and shrubs new or 
rare in cultivation. 

Winter injury to ornamental trees and shrubs, F. S. Buck (Ann. Rpt. 
Pomol. and Fruit Crowing Soc., Quebec, 1918, pp. 47^3).— An account with dis- 
cussion following of the nature and extent of winter injury to trees and shrubs 
in Canada during the severe winter of 1917-18, including lists of trees and 
shrubs grouped according to the amount of injury which they sustained. 

FOBESTBY. 

Xiumber export and our forests, H. S. Graves (17. i8. Dept. Agr., Off. Sec. 
Circ. 140 (1919), pp. 15 ). — ^A discussion of the foreign demand for American 
timber and other forest products, the available supply in this country, the prob- 
able effect of an increased export trade on this supply, measures that are 
being taken in foreign countries to preserve and increase forest products, and 
the great necessity of similar measures in this country. 

The author considers the situation to be serious to our wood-using industries 
and to all consumers of forest products. He advocates appropriate legal and 
administrative measures to insure adequate forest protection and the use of 
such methods of cutting as will make possible forest replacement by natural 
reproduction, together with a broad policy of public acquisition of forests. 
National, State, and municipal. 

It is believed that the adoption of such measures will render safe and wise 
the encouragement in a large way of the export of lumber and other forest 
products. 
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Firewoods: Their production and fuel values, A. D. Webster {London: T. 
Fisher Unwitiy Ltd,, 1919, pp, 95, pis, 8, figs, 3),. — ^This work deals particularly' 
with the firewood problem In Great Britain. The successive chapters discuss 
sources from which firewood may be obtained; preparing the firewood; com- 
parative value of different firewoods, percentage of water, etc. ; heating proper- 
ties of firewood — scented wood, etc.; firewood value of various home-grown 
woods; firewood and faggots — storing, capacity, and price; charcoal wood, 
charcoal burning, comparative value of wood for charcoal, returns from char- 
coal; charcoal wood for gunpowder; nnd wood fires and grates. Tabular data 
on the weight of firewood, cord measurements, and prices, together with the 
State fuel wood order, issued by the London Board of Trade in 1918, are in- 
cluded. 

Germination trials with Hevea seed, .T. G. J. A. Maas {Arch, Ruhbercult, 
Nederland, Indie, 2 {1918), No, 9, pp, 866-725), — Experiments were started to 
determine the cause of speedy loss of germlnative power in consignments of 
Hevea rubber seed and the best method of preserving and shipping the seed 
to obviate rapid deterioration. 

The results thus far secured indicate that all measures adopted in the pre- 
serving and dispatch of seed should be directed toward preventing the seed 
from drying up, as they dry quickly and thus lose a large proportion of their 
germlnative power. The fermentation of seed packed in closed cases is also 
a source of Injury. 

Instructions are given for preparing and handling the seed in transit, in 
storages and in the nursery. 

Wound curing and healing with Hevea trees, P. E. Keuchenius {Arch, 
Ruhbercult, Nederland, Indie, 2 {1918), No, 9, pp, 639-665, figs, 15). — Wounds 
in cases where the bark was totally pared off recovered more quickly than 
where the bark was not wounded down to the cambium (ordinary tapping cuts). 
Totally pared bark, however, retards retapping ()perations as compared with 
partly wounded bark, because in partly wounded bark there always remain a 
certain number of lactiferous layers intact which may be tapped sooner, even 
though the renewed bark is thinner than the renewed bark of a totally pared 
off wound. These results Indicate that in cases of canker infection paring should 
only be sufficiently deep to remove all traces of the infection. See also a 
previous note (B. S. R., 40, p. 448). 

The time after which renewed bark, either on a superficial wound or on a 
wood wound, becomes tapable again can not be given in general terms, be- 
cause trees differ in the number of latex rings formed in a given time. Ex- 
periments in the chemical treatment of wounds shoAved that recovery was ac- 
celerated by 43.5 days by treating the w'ounds with a solution of 0.25 gm. of 
calcium chlorid and 0.25 gm. magnesium chlorid in 100 cc. of water. Treat- 
ment with distilled water also gave good results. Directions are given for 
treating and bandaging wounds. 

Progress report of forest administration in Baluchistan for 1917 — 18 , 
MttHAMMED Atzal {Rpt, Forest Admin, Baluchistan, 1917-18, pp, [d]-|-Sd). — 
The usual report on the administration of the State forests In Baluchistan for 
the year ended June 30, 1918. Data relative to alterations in forest areas, 
yields in major and minor forest products, miscellaneous work, revenues, ex- 
penditures, etc., are appended In tabular form. 

Annual report on the forest administration in Ajmer-Merwara for the year 
1917 - 18 , Shambhoo Datt Joshi {Ann. Rpt, Forest Admin. Ajmer-Merwara, 
1917^18, pp. 26). — ^A report similar to the above on the administration of the 
State forests in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Plant pathology to-day, C. L. Shear and N, E. Stevens {Soi. Mo,, 7 (1918), 
No, S, pp, 235-‘8iS), — This is a brief account, with illustrations, of the progress 
of plant pathology as regards aims, methods, accomplishments, limitations, .re> 
strlctions, present tendencies, and opportunities for this work, and more par- 
ticularly of the broader outlook of pathologists and of the general tendency 
toward effective cooperation, both within and between States and Nations. 

Progress in control of plant diseases, R. E. Vaughan (Ann, Rpt, Wis, State 
Hort, 8oc,, 48 (1918), pp, 179--186), — It is stated that by employment of sani- 
tary measures, coupled with spraying, a number of diseases can be controlled, 
though chief reliance is placed on the development of resistant plants. The 
fungus causing cherry leaf spot was found (as is the case also with apple scab) 
to overwinter on falling leaves. Angular leaf spot and anthracnose of cucumber 
are controlled by seed treatment Cu<*umber mosaic appears to be associated 
with the presence of the striped cucumber beetle. Strains of kraut cabbage 
resistant to yellows have been developed. Tobacco strains resistant to root rot 
have also been obtained. Bordeaux mixture at a strength of 3 : S : 50 gives 
control of cherry shot-hole leaf spot with only two applications if these are 
timely and are combined with sanitary measures. 

[Plant diseases in South Africa, 1917—18], I, B. P. Evans (Union 8o. Africa 
Dept, Agr, Rpt., 1917-18, pp. 65-68). — In this portion of the report on the divi- 
sion of botany, the author gives brief notes on investigations carried out on 
citrus canker, bacterial spot of citrus (Bacillus citrimaculans) , walnut blight 
(Bacterium juglandis), bean blight (B. phaseoU, Pseudoinonas sp.), sugar cane 
root disease (Marasmi/us sp.), cane leaf spot (Cercospora mcchari or HelniinthO' 
sporium sp.), papaw leaf spot (Phoma sp.) and fruit spit, and pineapple black 
rot (Penicillum sp.), together with a list of par)er8 issued during this period 
on plant diseases. 

It is stated that a further outbreak of citrus canker was discovered at 
Wolhuterskop near Rustenburg in June, 1917. Apparently the disease had been 
present in one locality for 8 or 9 years, being traceable to nursery-stock, buds, 
or cuttings. 

[Outgrowths on plants], T. A. O. Schoevebs (Tijdschr, Plantenziekten, 24 
(1918), No 8. 3, pp, 123-132; 4, PP- 133-148), — ^This is mainly a discussion of 
known data on crown gall, with references to contributions on the subject, 

[VerticillioseJ in cultivated crops, H. A. A. van deb Lek (Tijdschr. Planten- 
ziektm, 24 (1918), No, 3, pp. 81, 82), — ^A brief account is given of a study dur- 
ing 1818-17 of verticilllose in cucumber, said to be identical with the disease 
caused by VerticilUum alboainim in iwtato and other plants. 

Clover stem rot, F. A. Wolf and U. O, Cromwell (North Carolina 8ta, Tech, 
Bui. 16 (1919), pp, 5-18, pl8, 3), — The presence in North Carolina of a stem rot 
disease of crimson clover has led to a study of this disease, which is said to be 
prevalent in Europe and rather widely distributed in the United States. The 
disease is due to Sclerotinia trifoUorum and, in addition to the crimson clover, 
the fungus attacks red clover, white clover, alsike clover, and alfalfa. The 
disease prevails from October to March and may be recognized by the sudden 
wilting and death of plants in spots, a rotting off or decay of the stem near the 
ground, and the presence of black sclerotia on the decaying stems. 

A study was made of the development of 8. trifoUorum In comparison with 
B^.lihertiam, and infection experiments were made with the different organisms. 
Comparative morphological studies indicate that they are distinct species. The 
sclerotia are said to remain dormant in infested soils, and to be carried by con* 
taminated seed as well as on implements, soil, hay, etc, Xt is recommended that 
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care be exerciaed !n the transfer of soil in the inoculation of new fields with the 
nitrogen-fixing organism, and in not returning manure to clover fields when hay 
from infested fields has been fed. The adoption of a system of crop rotation is 
said to be the only reliable means of control for infested fields. 

Heart damage in baled Jute, R. S. Finlow {Mem. Dept. Agr. India, Chem* 
8er,, 5 {1918), No. 2, pp, 83-^8). — ^Reporting results of studies carried on since 
1907, the author states that heart damage of jute occurs only where damp jute 
is closely packed in mass. In the center a rise of temperature occurs, due to 
the action of thermophilic bacteria which attack the cellulose constituent of the 
fiber, which is apparently hydrolyzed and rendered useless for spinning pur- 
poses. Isolated bacterial cultures reproduced the heart damage in the labora- 
tory. Aspergillus fumigatus, although almost always present, is supposed sim- 
ply to live on the degradation products of the cellulose. 

Tight packing lowers the water requirement conditioning heart damage, which 
never occurs in so-called genuine jute, this term being applied to jute which has 
been perfectly dried and which has not been exposed to night dews or otherwise 
watered. Ship damage Is supposed to be identical with heart damage, although 
it originates on the outside of the bales. 

Heart rot or black pit of pea, 11. A. A. van der Lek {Tijdschr. Plantenziek- 
ten, 24 {1918), No. 3, pp. 102-114, pf> 1). — This trouble, which appears to have 
been present in Holland for some years, has been associated with bacteria and 
also with Ascochyta pisi, but further studies regarding the causal organism are 
considered necessary. 

Potato diseases, VI— VIII, E. M. Doidge {80. African Fruit G rower, 5 {1918), 
Nos, 1, pp. 6, 7, figs. 2; 3, pp. 47, 48, figs. 6; 5, pp. 94* 95, figs. 2). — Three papers 
are given. 

VI. The lihizoctonia disease of potatoes {Cortkium vagum soiani). — C. vagwn 
solani is discussed, as occurring in its sclerotial stage R. soiani on potato, In 
connection with rosette, little potato, aerial potato, stem rot, and russet scab, 
with conditions favoring the disease (heavy soil, poor drainage, and high tem- 
perature) and its control (Including the use of corrosive sublimate, 2.5 oz. to 
15 gal. water, treatment for seed tubers, clean cultivation, and rotation). 

VII. Late hUght or Irish potato Might {Phytophthora infcstans). — It is stated 
that although late blight (/'. infest ans) is ordinarily of secondary importance in 
South Africa as compared with early blight {Macrosporium soiani), It occa- 
sionally appears during very wet seasons in epidemic form, being favored by 
the presence of other hosts, but is controllable by the proper use of Bordeaux 
mixture in due season. 

VIII. Internal brown fleck. — This disease is supposed to occur wherever pota- 
toes are cultivated and to be quite common in South Africa, appearing to be 
connected with deficiency of lime, sulphates, and perhaps nitrogen. 

lieptonecrosis [leaf roll] of the potato plant, and allied diseases, H. M. 
Qtjanjer, H. a. a. van der Lek, and J. A. Bot.tes {Ann. S(ci. Agron., 4 . ser., 6 
{1917), Nos. 7-9, pp. S01S57, flgs. 11; 10-12, pp. 455-494. ^).— This is a 

translation into French by V. Antoine of a contribution previously noted (E. S. 
R.j 36, p. 847). It Includes an extended bibliography. 

use of lime in controlling finger-and-toe in turnips, J. Hendrick 
{Trans, Highland and A0\ 8oc. Scot, 5. ser,, 30 {1918), pp. 137-145), — Having 
noted in a previous report (B. S. R., 81, p. 424) a reduction of finger-and-toe 
in turnips associated with the use of lime either in burnt form or as carbonate, 
the author now gives attention to some criticisms offered regarding the use of 
lime, presenting Illustrations of successful applications of such treatments dur- 
ing the years 1915 to 1917 employing ground lime or waste lime from paper 
wnrics, 
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The conclusion drawn by the author is that finger-and>toe in turnips can be 
kept In check or entirely prevented by using lime in sufficient quantity to neu- 
tralize all sourness and leave some excess of carbonate of lime in the soil. It 
Is not necessary to lengthen the rotation in order to prevent the disease, since 
turnips can be grown in short rotation year after year on the same soil provided 
the soil is kept sufficiently supplied with lime. 

** Little leaf of deciduous fruits, R. W. Hodgson {Mo, Bui, Cal, Com, Hort,^ 
7 (1918), No, 9, pp, 529^32y figs, S ), — ^In a progress report of studies on little 
leaf, it is stated that in the exceptlonallv dry season of 1917 little leaf v’aa 
unusually prevalent, particularly in dry-farmed sections where the water sup- 
ply is early exhausted. A decided relation of the occurrence of the trouble to 
light sandy soils was -also observed. Most regions of California have, of the 
conditions related to winter dormancy elsewhere, only that of soil moisture 
deficiency. Severity of desiccation may be expressed by the development of 
little leaf, which is frequently present in only a portion of a tree, possibly a 
part which is deficient as regards water supply and which is backward as 
regards maturity. 

On the other hand, a different type of injury is associated with overirrlga- 
tion, apparently due to exhaustion of the food reserve due to the abnormal 
continuation of growth late in the season. 

A tree may suffer from the lack of moisture, it is thought, even when the 
water table has been raised by irrigation to within a foot of the surface, 
since only the capillary water above the water table can be utilized. This may 
account for the presence of little leaf where the water is near the surface. 
The rise of the water may actually deprive the roots of their capillary water 
supply under the conditions thought to exist in this region. 

A new disinfectant for pear blight, F. C. Reimer {Mo. Bui. Cal Com, Eort,^ 
7 {1918)^ No. 10, pp. 562-565). — In experiments which were started In June, 
1918, to test the effectiveness of dlslnfec'tants for pear blight on wounded 
trees, it was found that under specially favorable conditions as regards con- 
centrations, etc., the application of Bordeaux paste, corrosive sublimate, cresol, 
lime-sulphur, blackleaf 40, and chlorazene failed to prevent severe infection 
by pear blight brushed on wounded surfaces. Cyanid of mercury was com- 
pletely preventive at 1 : 500, while at 1 : 1,000 occasional development of pear 
blight occurred and at 1 : 300 severe injury was caused. It is thought, there- 
fore, that a strength of 1 : 500 is both safe and effective for application to tree 
wounds. Corrosive sublimate is considered effective for use with the tools 
employed fpr cutting out dlseasc'd wood, the only curative treatment yet found 
to be effective against pear blight. 

Citrus canker [in the Transvaal], I. B. P. Evans {So. African Fruit Grower, 
5 {1918), No. 3, pp. ^9), — A r6sum6 is given with remarks made at the Trans- 
vaal Agricultural Union Meeting, September, 1918, on citrus canker in regard 
to its appearance at different points in the Cape and Transvaal Provinces. 
The disease is said to have spread to an extraordinary extent in the citrus 
orchards on account of the exceptionally wet season of 1917. Vigorous action 
resulted in complete suppression of the disease in several districts, so that 
It Is hoped that it may soon be completely eradicated in these regions. 

Bud curl of the lemon tree, C. C. Miller {Mo. Bui. Cal, Com, Hort., 7 {1918), 
No, 9, pp, 515-519, figs. 5). — ^Explanation is given of the author’s conception re- 
garding the production of bud curl or pinch at the grafting union in case 
of 'lemon trees (especially when grafted on orange stock), and of the means 
to be employed to remove or rather to avoid such obstruction to the flow of 
elaborated sap toward the roots, The plan discussed involves slitting the 
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bark in such a way that the wounds will unite by continued inrolling above 
and below the graft union, and bridging the pinched region with a live layer 
of bark and cambium, thus eliminating the pinched belt which previously 
blocked the patli of the elaborated sap. 

On a tree of iEsculus pavia killed by Botrytis cinerea, W. B. Bbiebley 
{Roy, Bot, Oard, Kew^ Bui, Misc, Inform,^ No, 9-10 {1917) ^ pp, 815-331^ pi, i, 
figs, 2), — ^An account is given, with discussion, of the killing of a sj^cimen of 
JE. pavia supposedly within 15 days after invasion by a fungus, apparently 
B, cinerea. The tree was killed above the belt of attack, apparently by check- 
ing very quickly the upward flow of water in the trunk. The tissues below 
the limit of fungal extension remained alive, exuberantly healthy, while those 
above soon became dry and shriveled. To deti*rmiiie the nature of the hypo- 
thetical occlusion of the water-c(»nductiiig tissues, a thor<nigh comparative 
examination of the disease<i tissues was carried out, rev(*aling the presence 
of approximately ten times as many tyloses in the diseased area as in the 
corresponding area of healthy wood and suggesting that the stopi)age of the 
upward flow may have been due to their sudden accumulation. 

Discussion is given also of the formation of could lophorous stromata and 
of true sclerotia and of the constant relation of these to the lenticels. 

It is stated that features presented by the morphology of the fungus in the 
tissues are to be described In a later publication. 

Walnut blight [in South Africa], E. M. Doidoe {f^o. African Fruit Grower, 
5 {1918), No, 4, pp, 68, 69, flgn, 2), — ^\Valnut blight appearing recently in por- 
tions of South Africa is said to have been shoun by investigations to be due to 
Bacterium jugUmdia, which is Identical with the organism causing a similar 
disease in America and New Zealand. The blight appears to have been intro- 
duced with nursery stock, and to be greatly favored by the prevalence of rain 
and mist in spring and early summer during the growth of the nuts, many or 
most of which may drop at an early stage of development. The disease la 
carried over in leaves and in the lesions on the twigs. 

Note on Polysaccum crassipes: A common fungus In eucalyptus planta- 
tions around Pretoria, P. A. van der Bijl {Trans. Roy, Soc, So, Africa, 6 {1917), 
pt, 3, pp. 209-213, pis. 6). — The author gives a brief note on P. crassipes, which 
Is a very common fungus in eucalyptus plantations around Pretoria. It is 
suggested that the relation between fungus and host is that of symbiosis, as 
the tissues of the plant do not appear to suffer from the presence of the fungus. 
Reference is made to the earlier and more general works on symbiosis. 

Heart rot of Ptearoxylon utile caused by Pomes rimosus, P. A. van ueb 
Bi,tl {Trans. Roy. 8oe. So. Africa, 6 {1917), pt. 3, pp. 216-225, pis. 6 ). — ^The 
author gives an account of heart-rot disease in P. utile, ascribed to F. rimosus, 
as regards distribution of the fungus and Its effect on the wood. This fungus 
is stated to have been reported in the Union of South Africa on 11 genera 
belonging to 8 different natural orders. 

Decayed wood and the fungi therein as seen with the microscope, H. N. Lee 
{Trans. Nat, Assoc, Cotton Manfrs., No. 102 {1917), pp. 220-226, figs. 6). — This 
is a preliminary description of the effect of important wood destroying fungi 
on structural timbers taken from cotton mills and of the appearance of the 
fungi in the wood, with an outline of projected study to identify the fungi In 
the absence of fruiting bodies. 

The decay of timbers in buildings, R. J. Biaib {Trans. Nat. Assoc. Cotton 
Manfrs., No. 102 {1917), pp. 242-250, figs, d).— The question of decaying wood 
being considered as mainly, if not purely, a matter of moisture (relative 
humidity)i an account is given illustrating the operation of this factor; also of 
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special devices wiilch are described for the projected 8 tiid 7 of the critical 
humidities for the growth of fungi. The first test is to be made with LemHtea 
$epiaria on hemlock. 

ECONOMIC ZOOIOGT— ENTOMdOGT. 

A review of the ornithology of Minnesota, T. S. Robebts (VtUv. Minn. Cur- 
rent Proh. No. 11 pp. Fi-f-fdl, ilg». 49 ). — ^Thls contains a synopsis of the 

bird life of Minnesota, a check-list of birds known to occur regularly in Minne- 
sota, lists of birds that are rare or accidental In Minnesota, introduced species, 
unsettled species, extirpated species, and vanishing birds, a hypothetical list, a 
synopsis of Minnesota bird laws and of the Federal migratory bird law and 
the migratory bird treaty act, wild life refugees in Minnesota, a list of Minne- 
sota game and wild life refugees, and outlawed and questionable birds. An 
abridged bibliography of Minnesota oniitholog 5 % together with an index thereto 
by authors* names and dates and a subject index are also included. 

Some recent investigations on the food of certain wild birds, W. E. Col- 
LiNOE (Jour. Pd. Agr. [London^, 25 (1918), No. d, pp. 668S91, figs. 17 ). — ^From 
an examination of the stomach contents and of the crop where present of 3,670 
adult birds and 595 nestlings, embracing 9 species of wild birds, the author 
concludes that the volumetric method or percentage by bulk is the only reliable 
one for estimating the nature of the food and a bird’s true economic position, 
and that the numerical method Is highly misleading and unsatisfactory. Two 
of the 9 species of wild birds treated, namely, the house sparrow and wood 
pigeon, are distinctly injurious; 2, the rook and sparrow hawk, are too numerous 
and consequently injurious ; 1. the missel thrush, is locally too numerous ; and 
4, the skylark, the green woodpecker, the kestrel, and the lapwing, are highly 
beneficial. In the Interest of agriculture it is very desirable that strong 
repressive measures be taken against the house sparrow and wood pigeon and 
for the time being that all protection be withheld from the rook, sparrow hawk, 
and the missel thrush, while every protection should be givmi to the 4 species 
that are highly beneficial. 

It is further concluded as a result of this investigation that all of the com- 
moner species of wild birds require reinvestigating so far as their food and 
feeding habits are concerned, and that their various food items should be 
worked out and estimated by the volumetric method. 

A list of 23 references to the literature is appended. 

Some further investigations on the food of wild birds, W. B, Oolliwge 
(Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 25 (1919), No. 12, pp. lUh-7i^2, figs. 9).— In this 
article, which Is in continuation of that above noted, the author reports upon 
examinations made of the stomach contents of 798 adults and 166 nestlings, 
embracing 8 species of wild birds. 

It was found that “ the jackdaw, yellow bunting, great tit, blue tit, song 
thrush, and fieldfare are distinctly beneficial. The great tit, blue tit, and 
fieldfare are beneficial to such an extent that their protection is advisable. In 
8{fite of the injuries it commits, it would be unwise to recommend any repres- 
ed^e measures for the chaffinch. The starling has been allowed unduly to 
increase. At the present time it is far too • numerous, and the Injuries it 
commits are far greater than the benefits it confers. Temporal^ repressive 
measures would, no doubt, help to restore a more normal population of this 
bird, with considerable benefit to both the farmer and the fruit grower,” 
f A list is given of 9 references to the literature. 
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North American pseudophyllidean cestodes from fishes, A. R. Cooper {III, 
PAol. Monograplm, Jj {19IH), Ko. Jf, pp. pU, pi), — ^Tliis report of studies in- 
cludes a bibliography of 10 pages. 

Work connected with insect and fungus pests and their control, F. Watts 
{Jmp. Dept. Agr. Went Indies, I?pt. Agr. Dept. ^t. Vinvimi, J917-I8, pp. 12-14 ). — 
This report relates entirely to the cotton stainer {Dgsdcrcus dclunneyi) and 
the measures taken in its control. 

[Insects and insect control in British Guiana], O. F. RoimiN {Rpt. Dept, 
(^ci. and Agr. Hrit. (Juunw, 1917, pp.^5^-4i6) . — A discussion of the occurrence of 
and work with the more important insects of the year, in wdiich particular at- 
tentloji is given to the locust invasion and their eoinhat. 

Common British beetles and spiders and how to identify them, S. N, Seuo- 
wncK {London: Charles II. Kelly [//li.9], pp. 62, figs. 2ti5). — A small pocket 
handbot>k. 

Notes and observations on agricultural entomology, G. del Ctjeiicio (Agr. 
Colon. [//<//?/!, 12 {19 fS), Kos. 4, pp. 216-230, figs. 5; 5, pp. 273-323, figs. 41 : 
13 {1919), Ko. L pp. 31-62, figs. 31). — Papers are presented on a New^ Enemy of 
the l>t‘el {(ieleeina iteelUitella ) (pp. 21 ()--IitO) (see i>. 4(50); A Tliysanopterous 
Enemy of the Vira* in Bengasi {Dietyothrips a'gypilaea) (pp. 27.‘]-2S(») ; Tlie 
(-aroh Cecidoni^kid {Knniarehalia gennadiosl) (pji. :J87-207 ) ; The Pink Boll- 
Avorin and Its Kndo})Iiagous Enemies (pi>. 298-811); The Dipterous Enemy 
Rftndaniella fdioiodontis n. sp. of the Hoi) Ai)his (])]». 81, 82) ; Th(* Dipterous 
Enemy R. vi aero siphon is n. sil of the Artichoke Macrosiidion (pp. 88-35) ; etc. 

[Report ofj division of entomology, i\ P. Loi^nsbtuiy {Ciiion < 80 . Afriea 
Dept. Agr. Rpl. 1917-13, pp. 37-fOl ). — A delaiied account of tlie work of the 
jear eruh'd March 81, 191 S, in whicli particuar attention is given to the work 
with locusts. 

Annual report of the government entomologist, C. C. Gowdky ( \nn. Rpt. 
Dept. Agr. I (gnida. 1913, pp. Jf2-31). — Brief notes are given of the insect pests 
of the ye«Tr under the headings o( pests of coffee, cacao, Para rubber, tic. A 
larg(‘ pari of the rei)orl deals with studies made of th(‘ varit'galed bug {Antestia 
orhitahs faeeta), wiii< h attacks both Coffea arahiea and C. robusta. 

(Report onj entomology UDd. Vrog. Agr. India, 1917-18, pp. 85—101). — 
I’iie o('('urr(*nce of and work of the year with tla‘ more important insect pests is 
reported ui)on. 

Insect pests of low-country products, G. ;M. TIenkv {Ceylon Agr. 8>oc. Year 
Book, 1919-20, pp. 107-1 13).— Brief accounts are given of the posts of coconut, 
gi-ain crojjs, handakka, h'gniues, cucurbits, sweet potalo(‘s, and mnslard and 
moans for tlieir control, A list of tlie eomnion pests of food crops is in<‘lnde<l. 

Florida truck and garden insects, J. R. Watson {Florida Sfa. IfuL 151 
{1919), pp. 113-211, figs. 57 ). — A revision of Bulletin 134, i)revi()usly noted (E, 
W. R., 87, p. 85(5). 

Cotton pests in Montserrat (.4.(/r. News IBarbadosi, IS {1919), No. 44^y P* 
182 ). — Tliis discussion relates particularly to the cotton stainer and a slug 
( Veron ieeUa oedden tails ) , 

Insect pests of tea, E. A. Andrews {Indian Tea Assoc., Sot. Dept. Quart. 
Jour., No. 1 {1919), pp. 22-25 ). — A brief discussion of the more important 
species. 

The occurrence of forest insects in Sweden in 1917, I. TragArdh {Med del. 
8itat. ^ikogsfdrsoknnst.. No. 16 {1919), pt. 4, pp. 6I-II4, fig»- 14 )- — ^The species 
of w'hich particular mention is made are ^colytus ratzehurgi, Ips aeurninatus, 
MyelophUus piniperda, M. minor, I. typographus, Bupalm pinUirim, and 
Cephaleia signata. 

J40303‘*--10 5 
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Preliminary memorandum on current views as to the damage done to 
stored grain and flour by Insects and mites, and the best means of preven- 
tion (Roy, Boc, [London], War Committee Memo, 1 (1918), pp, 2), — brief 
reference to the literature. 

Some necessary steps in any attempt to prove insect transmission or 
causation of disease, W, D. Piekce (Bcienrc, n, aer,, 50 (1919), No, 1284, pp, 
125-180), — An outline of the steps necess4iry for successful investiji^ation. 

Clean cultivation in its relation to the control of insect pests, H, H. King 
([Wellcome Trop, Remearch Lah.] Knt, BitU S (1918), pp, 4)- — ^ brief discussion. 

A comparison of the toxic action of volatile substances on insects, G. Best- 
RANi> and Mbs, M, Rosenblatt (Compt Rend, Acad, Bci, [Paru], 168 (1919), 
No, 18, pp, 911-918), — Of the eifdit substuuccs tested by the authors on the 
caterpillar of Bomhyx ncv^trla cliloroi)icrin wos frmnd to be most toxic, beiufr 
slightly more so than hydrocyanic acid gas. 

The Pentatomoidea of Illinois, with keys to the Nearctic genera, G. A, 
Hakt (III, Dept, Rcf/iatr, and lUL, Dir, Nat, Hist. Burrry IDiL, 18 (1919), Art, 
7, pp, 157-228, pis, 6), — ^This work, edited by ,1, R. Alallocl^, the manuscript hav- 
ing been only partly compltdod at tlio time of the author's death, includes de- 
scriptions of nine species and a genus (C\vdnoides) now to science. 

The fungus parasite of the periodical cicada, A. T. Rpkabe (Bricnce, n, ser,, 
50 (1919), No, If 88 , pp. 116, 117), — ^I’lds Is a preliminary account of studies of 
Massospnra cicadina, a detailed report of uhich Is soon to be issued. 

The heet leaf hopper . — A report on investigations into its occurrence in 
California, H. II. P. Sfa'ebtn (Facts Ahovt Bnyar, 8 (1919), Nos, 7, pp, 180, 181, 
184. fiU^ 1; 151, fig. 1; 9, pp, 170, 171, 173, fig, 1; 10, pp, 190, 191, fig. 

1; 11, pp. 210, 211; 12, pp, 280, 281, fig, 1; 18, pp, 250, 255, fig, i).— This report 
Is accompanied by tabh's wliicli give the details relating to the occurrence of 
the beat leaf hopper in California. The data thus presented include the number 
of beet leaf hoppers cai)tnrcd on plants in the desert and in the cultivated 
area of tlie Imperhil Valley, on the plains and foothills, and in the cultivated 
area of the San Joaquin Valley, and under natural conditions and in the culti- 
vated area of Salinas Valley; lists of plants iu winch the bei't leaf hopper 
deposited eggs in the cultivated area of the San Joaquin, Saerainento, and 
Salinas Valleys; plants on which the hoot leaf hopper was cf»ljected and trans- 
mitted curly leaf to sugar beets; plants from which tlie beet leaf hopper was 
reared and transmitted curly leaf to sugar beets; number of dark male and 
female beet leaf hoppers captured in cultivate<l and natural bret^ling areas; 
and number of days beet leaf hoppers lived witliout food during winter. 

A review of the leaf hoppers of the genus Gypona north of Mexico, E. H. 
Gibson (Proc. U. B, Nat. Mm,, 56 (1919), pp, 87-100). — ^Thirty-three species are 
recognized, of which eight are des<*ribed as new to science. 

Report to the froghopper committee on Mr. Glasgow's supposed cure for 
froghoppers, O, B, Williams (Bui. Dept. Agr. Trinidad and. Tobago, 18 (1919), 
No. 1, pp. 10-15, figs. 4).— Demonstrations given failed to prove the liquid suffi- 
ciently elTective in destroying either the eggs or nymphs of the froghopper or 
the fungi causing root disease. 

A species list of the Aphididee of the world and their recorded food plants, 
H, F. Wilson and R. A. Vickery (Trans. Wis. Acad. Bd., Arts, and Letters, 19 
(1918), pt 1, pp. 22-855). — ^The first part (pp. 20-180) of this list consists of a 
species list of the Aphidida? of the world wdth their recorded food plants, and 
the second part (pp. 181-355) of a list of aphid food plants and the aphids said 
to attack them. 
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Figrhtingr the walnut aphis, R. W. Hodgson {Cah Cult,, 5S (1919), No. 8, p. 
83, fig. 1 ) . — ^The author describes a new dusting method for controlling the rav- 
ages of tho walnut aphis as worked out by 11. B. Smith, which con^sts in the 
use of a dry dusting mixture of 74 per cent kaolin and 24 per cent hydrated 
lime upon which 2 per cent of nicotin sulphate has been sprayed. This mix- 
ture is blown onto the trees by means of a duster, driven by a 3 h. p.-gasoline 
engine. The average application per tree of from 2 to 3 lbs, of the material 
gives a kill of 95 per cent. The mixture is prepared at a cost of 5 cts. per 
I)outk1 and from 20 to 40 acres can be dusted per day, depending upon the size 
of the trees and the way in which the rig is set up. 

“ The kill is effected largely by the fumes and is very rapid, as within a few 
minutes after dusting clouds of dead aphis may be seen falling from the trees. 
The zone of effective killing is comparatively large, as for two or three rows 
beyond the dusted area the trees will be found to be comparatively free from 
aphis.” 

Tho results of the work in 1919 clearly Indicate that it Is possible in this 
way to control the post effectively. The method has reduced the cost more 
than one-half, and made it possible to get over the orchard from five to six 
times as fast as forniorly. 

It is pointed out that as reinfestation from adjoining Infested orchards will 
lake place in a few’ days the control of the walnut aphis is a community prob- 
]t*m. “ With the n<‘W' uicthod it seems possible to cover quickly and effectively 
a large eiaaigh acreage to make one application sufficient. This is apparently 
w’hat has occurred tliis past season in Santa Ihirbara County, it being reported 
lliat pracli(*ally every ocbarcl in the counfy was dusted.” 

” The new method also gives promise for successful control of the new cod- 
ling moth worm for wdiicli it is now’ being used in infested areas, dry powdered 
lead ars<uiato being added to the aphis dusting compound.” 

The Aphididee of Lahore, Bashambau Das (3/em. Indian Mus., 6 (1918), No. 
4, pU. 18). — The plates here published illustrate the wmrk previously noted 
(E. S. It., 4,0, p. 650). 

Host list of fluted or cottony cushion scale, G. B. Merbilt. (Quart. Bui. 
Plant Bd. Pla., 3 (1919), No. pp. 128-133). — This is a compilation of the hosts 
of the cottony cushion scale. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the Coccidee of southwestern United 
States, G. F. Feuris (Lcland 811 an ford Jr. Vniv. Pubs., Univ. 8icr., 1919, pp. 68, 
figs. 38). — This report is based, for the most part, upon material collected by 
the author in the course of an extended tour through the arid southw’estern 
portion of the Uni1e<l States during an investigation of the abundance and dis- 
tribution of a lac-producing scale insect, Tachardia larrcw. 

Ot the 59 species representing 33 genera noted, 18 are described as new’ to 
science. 

Lice and their menace to man, L. Lloyo (London: Henry Fromde and Hodder 
<€ Btoughton, 1919, pp. XIII -^136, figs. 17). — ^This book brings together the 
present status of knowledge of lice for the general reader. Following an intro- 
duction the several chapters deal wdth the subjects as follow^s: Structure of 
the body lous^, life history and habits, dissemination of the body louse and 
lousiness, disinfestation, the head louse, the crab louse, Increased migration of 
body lice in fevers, relapsing fever, typhus fever, and trench fever. A subject 
Index is included. 

An investigation of the louse problem, W. Moore and A. D. Hirschfelder 
(Univ. Studies Biol. Set., No, 3 (1919), pp. 86, pi. 1, figs. 7). — The details 

of the investigation here reported are briefly summarized by the authors as 
follows ; 
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“Lice may be reared under incubator conditions in large numbers if fed 
with human blood twice dally, but under such conditions the life cycle is slowed 
down and ^ the daily and total egg production per female is reduced. Fever, 
rash, and a general lassitude are produced as a result of the louse bites. 

** Lice and their eggs are destroyed by the ordinary laundering processes used 
in the washing of cotton and khaki goods ; for woolens slight alterations in the 
methods of washing are necessary. Chlorpicrin may be used for fumigation 
of garments, accomplishing the desired results in a short period of time with a 
small quantity of the chemical, without the use of high temperatures. The 
sachet method of controlling is ineffective or very expensive. Louse powders 
may be used with success, but being a w^asteful molliod of applying an insecti- 
cide are not recommended. Impregnation of the underwear is the most prom- 
ising method of louse <*ontrol between lousings. Active chemicals of very low 
volatility are necessary to prove effective for the longest peniod of time. Halo- 
genated phenols such as dJbrorametacresol, dichlormonobrommetiicresol, and 
their eodium salts, dibromcurvacrol, and dibromxylenol were found to be the 
most promising under laboratory conditions.” 

In an appendix the authors describe the preparatioh of certain compounds 
used in the experiments. A bibllogi'aphy of 44 titles Is included. 

Contribution to the anatomy, physiology, and biology of the body louse 
(Pedlculus vestimenti), Z. H. Sikora {Arch, i^chi^s u. Tropen My a. 20, {iOlH), 
Meiheft i, pp. 76, pis. S, figs. — ^This part deals with the anatomy of the 

alimentary canal. 

Silk and silkworms in the Far East, Mr. and Mrs. Booth-Ttjcker {Agr. 
Jour. India, H {1919), No. 1, pp. 146-155). — ^This contains information gathered 
during a recent visit to China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and French Indo- 
China. 

The peach twig borer (Anarsia lineatella), I). E. Merrill {Netr Mexico Bta. 
Bui. 116 {191S), pp. 15, figs. It ). — This is a report of studies of the peach twig 
moth commenced in the summer of 1012 with a view to determining the life 
history and habits of the pest and testing control measures under local condi- 
tions. Injury is caused in two ways (1) to the tender shoots in spring when 
starting to grow and (2) by the summer brot>ds to -the fruit by eating into the 
surface or into the pit, resulting in di'opj>iiig or decay and rendering such fruit 
wortliless for shipping. It is said that from 5 to 15 per cent of the fruits of 
later varieties is not an unusual amount of injury, and in years of severe in- 
festation the damage may reach 50 per cent. The species now occurs in the 
Mesilla and Pecos Valley regions, New Mexico, having been first met with by tlie 
author in Mesilla Valley In 3912, in which year it was quite numc'rous. Since 
then it has been motlerately injurious on an increasing scale until 1918, when 
the damage again was very severe, 50 per cent of the crop in many orchards 
being more or less injured. 

There appear to be three generations each year In New Mexico, the broods 
overlapping. The small overwintering larvaj emerge and begin work on the 
leaf buds about the first few days in April, from which time until about May 1 
they may be found damaging the growing shoots. Apparently only very young 
larvae hibernate, which it is thought represent parts of two broods. The eggs, 
wMch are usually laid singly on the twigs near the peaches or directly upon the 
fruit, hatch in about 5 days. In midsummer the larvie mature in from 8 to 18 
days, pupation taking place about 24 hours after maturity is reached, at which 
time the average length Is from 10 to 12 mm. From 8 to 12 days are passed 
lu the pupal stage. 

Control work showed that spraying with powdered arsenate of lead, 3 lbs. 
to JOO gal, or Ume-sulphqr (1 ; 10) weaker than the usual dormant spray just 
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9ls the buds become pink, is quite effective. It Is pointed out that control work 
should be practiced by the entire community since reinfestation will otherwise 
take place during the summer. Summer control methods proved to be of no 
practical value. 

A record by Morrill of the occurrence of the species for the first time in 
Arizona in 1917, when it was very destructive to peaches in three widely sepa- 
rated orchards In the Salt River Valley, has been noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 853). 

The life history of the oriental peach moth (Laspeyresia molesta), O. 
Hakukawa and N. Yagt (Rcr. Ohar^, IvsL Landw, Forsch., 1 {1911) j No, 2, pp. 
151-170y pis, 2 ),. — It is pointed out by the authors that there are three closely 
related enemies of the peach In .lapan, namely, the codling moth, Cnrpocapsa 
persicana, and L. molesla. It Is believed that L, woh sta is not a native of 
Japan, since damage iiy 11 was not observed prior to 1899 and it has attracted 
attention only since 1902. The species is distributed throughout Japan, except 
in Hokkaido and the northern p(»rtions, and also occurs in Korea. 

There aix* five generations on the southern coast of western Japan and four 
in the l*rovince of Schimane. In field cages the length of the life cycle varied 
from 26 to 37 days. From 5 to 65 t'ggs were deiK>sited by each female, the egg 
stage lasting from 2 to 4 days, the larvfd from 11 to 15, and the pupal from 
G to 10 days. The caterpillars of the last generation hibernate, the adults 
emerging about the end of Apidl. The authors have observed its oviposition 
on PyruH sinensis, I>ear, Pninus wnwCy Japanese cherry, common cherry, apple, 
plum, and sand cherry, and reared the pest on all but apple. Much of the data 
are presented in tabular form. 

Studies of this pest in the United States by Quaintance and Wood (E. S. R., 
36. p. 358), Wood and St‘lkregg (E. S. R., 39, p. 259), and by Garniaii (E. S. R., 
39, p, 260) have be<'n noted. 

The rice moth, F. H. OniTTENOEN {U, *8. Dept, Apr, Bui, 783 (1919) y pp, 15, 
j)l8, 5, lips, 2 ), — Goiiiplaints of damage by what proved to be Corcyra cephaloPr 
ica rec«*ived in Octol)er, 1911, from a firm manufacturing chocolate in western 
Pennsylvania and a year later from another inamifacturer in the same State 
led to the discovery for the first time of the occurrence of this Insect in the 
Uiiitwl States, but it was not Identified until 1916. While the origin of the 
species is unknown, it has been introduced at many points in other continents 
and has l)oen found commonly in England, where it was introduced in rice, chiefly 
from India and Burma, and also in dried fruits. While it has only been 
recognized in this country from western Pennsylvania and Port Rico, it is 
thought to occur without doubt at other points. 

The species is Inclined to be omnivorous, breeding in rice, dried fruits, cacao 
leaves and the various products of cacao, such as cocoa, cacao shells, and 
sweetened and unsweetened chocolate, shop biscuits, and sesame seeds. No 
partiality is shown for any of these food substances, however. 

While its complete life history has not been ascertained, it reproduces nearly 
the year around under average indoor conditions. In the United States, infesta- 
tions appear to die down from time to time, but are stimulated through ship- 
ments of cacao beans from South and Central America. It produces copious 
and dense external webbing to which food materials, such as rice, cocoa, and 
other matter, strongly adhere. In this respect ifs work and injury resemble 
those of the fig moth (Ephestia cautella) and related species and the Indian 
meal moth. 

Control measures include the clearing out of Infested warehouses, fumigation 
of sacks which have contained rice or other cereal, cacao beans, etc., and de- 
struction of waste by burning, after which the plant should be fumigated with 
hydrocyanic acid gas or heat applied (120 to 130® F.) for several hours. 
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The grreenhouse leaf-tyer (Phlyctaenia ferrugalisj, A. H. Gibson {,Agr. Oa|. 
Canada, 6 (1919), No. 7, pp. 626-6^9, figs. 2). — This pest, also known as the 
celery leaf-tyer, is a European insect, long known in the United States, which 
has increased in recent years to a serious extent in many greenhouses in eastern 
Canada. It attacks a wide range of greenhouse plants and a niunber of vege- 
tables. 

Eggs kept under observation at Ottawa hatched In 14 days. There are 5 
larval instars, all stages having been found developing at the same time and at 
various seasons, and the generations apijarcntly overlap. The lurvje, w^hich 
feed almost entirely on the underside* of the leaves, eat away the green tissue. 
In the ca.se of the mature larvfe, conspicuous portions of the leaves are entirely 
eaten. The length of the pupal stage is from 17 to 20 days. In oi)servations 
made at Ottawa during the winter months, from 70 to 75 dayKS were requin^l 
for the completion of its life cycle. It is estimated that under greenhouse con- 
ditions there Is time from the end of September to the end of May for at least 
8 or possibly 4 generations. For control the author recommends the use of 
soluble sulphur 1 oz., black! eaf 40, 1 fluid oun<*e, and water C gal. 

Tests of lead arsenate. — Effectiveness of different brands in controlling 
eodling moth, H. B. Terry and W. F. Bciiltjpi* (/?o. African Fruit Qrou'er, 0 
(1919), No. 5, pp. lOS, 109, 111, fig. 1). — ^This is a progress roi>ort in whicli tables 
are given showing the results obtalneil in 1017-18 and 1018-19 with a consider- 
able number of preparations. 

A mlcrolepldopteran injurious to avocado, A. Busck (Proc. Enl. 

21 (1919), No. 6, pp. 125, 120). — ^This note relates to a species (Bfenoyua enteni- 
fer) which feeds in the fruit and seed of the avocado (Pei\wa si)p.) and appears 
to be of considerable economic impor1nn<*e be(*ause of its dt'slrnctivcness. The 
species has been received from Guatemala and Ecuador, and it is said to be 
almost impossible to buy a single avocado in the market of Ecuador which has 
not at least one of the worms in the seed. 

Gelechia ocellatella, a new enemy of the beet in Italy, G. del Guercio (Agr, 
Colon, lltalyli, 12 (1918), No. 4* PP- 216-2S0, figs. 5; ahs. in Internat. Inst. Agr. 
[JKome], Internat. Rev. Set. and Pract. Ag7\, 9 (1918), No. 1, p, 1S84). — This pest 
was recorded for the first time in Italy during the summer of 1917, wlam it w^as 
observed to be a pest of beets in the lower Valdarno, near P^loreucc?. 

The young larvse begin to feed on the tender loaves of the beet in .Tuly and soon 
reach the root by tunneling. As a result the foliage withers and the develop- 
ment of the root is more or less stopped. Of the various control uu*asures ex- 
perimented with, arsenicals seem to promise good results. 

The distribution of the foxtail midge (Oligotrophus alopecuri) in Denmark 
and experiments in methods for its destruction. S. Uostru^ (Tidsskr. Plan- 
teavl, 26 (1919), No. 1. pp. 38-51). — ^Almost all of the seed of the meadow fox- 
tail received at the State Seed Testing Station Is said to be more or less severely 
attacked by the larvm of this midge, and only where the plant has not previously 
been grown for seed and where there Is but little grown can the seed crop escape 
severe Infestation. The Inrvie hibernate In the seed, where a large percentage 
survive thrashing, cleansing, and drying. Experimental destruction of the 
larvse without dstroylng the germinating power of the seed has shown that dry 
heat can be applied for 35 minutes to a temperature of 59 to 60® 0. (138.2® to 
140® F.)* or the seed treated with carbon disulphld (1 gm, CSa per liter of air) 
for 9 hours. 

On the biology of M. ludlowi In Sumatra, W. ScHfiFFNEE, N. H. SwinxBN- 
OBdBBEL, J. M. H. SwBXLENoarjsKL DE GRAAP, and Achmad Mochtab (Meded. 
Burgerl. Oemesk. lliomt Nederloaid. Indie, No. 8 (1919), pp. 65-90, pis. 5).— A 
detailed report of biological studies of Mysfomyia ludlowi, an anophellne which 
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the authors’ experiments show tt) be easily infected with parasites of pernicious 
and tertian malaria and much more so than all other species examined up to 
the time of writing. Experiments' with the quartan type had not been concluded. 

A note on the flight of mosquitoes through horizontal water pipes, W. W. 
King (Pub, Health lipts. [(/. S.h ^4 UDli)), No, 9, pp, S86-^m, fig, J; Artier. 
Sitp,y 87 {1919), No, 2255, p, 186). — The author’s o]>scrvations, conducted In St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, witli a species thought to be Cidex qninquefasciatus 
are summarized as follows: 

“Mosquitoes entered tbc h^ft cisterns tlirongli iins(Teencd perpendicular 
waterspouts 2.5 and S in. In diameter and 14 nnd 10 ft. high. Mosquilcnss did not 
enter cisterns through larger unscreened waterspouts when these pqu s had a 
horizontal section from 12 to 32 ft. long. No observaliuiis were oblaiuiHl of a 
horizontal distance of less than 12 ft. 

“Mosquitoes bred in the cisterns and septic tank and having no other means 
of exit passed through horizontal pipes 4 and 5 in. in diameter for a distance of 
191 ft. in the longest insturice, aided probably to a certain degree by air cur- 
rents. No doubt tliey would pass through greater distances.” 

Synopsis of the economic Syrphidae of Japan, R. IMaj sum eax and J. Adachi 
(Nnt. Mag, [dai>an'\, 2 {1916), No. 1. pp. 1-26, pi. 1:2 (J917), No, 4 j PP- 153-156, 
pi. 1; 3 {1917), No, 1, pp. llf-Jfil ), — ^This synopsis includes descriptions of 8 
genera, 59 spc'Cios, and 1 variety new to science. 

New species of the economic Syrphidse of Japan, S, Matsumtjka {Jour. Col. 
Apr. Hokkaido Imp. I'nir., 8 (1918), No. 1, pp, SI. pi. 1 ). — Four genem are 
erected and 54 species are describe<l as new, in addiliou to those recognized in 
the paper noted above. 

The biology of Dermatobia honiinis observed in all its stages, A. Netva 
and J. F. Gomes {Ann. Pauhfitm Med, e Cinirg,, Hao Paulo, 8 {1917), No. 9, pp. 
197-209, fig. 1; aha. in Rev. Appl, Rut,, Scr, B, 7 {1919), No. 4, PP- 65, 66). — A re- 
port of observations on the biology of this i)arasite at Suo Paulo. 

Anthrax: Transmission of infection by nonbiting flies, 11. Morris {Louisi- 
ana f^tas. Bui. 168 {1919), pp. S-12). — ^This is a reiK>rt of exiioriinents conducted 
to determine the possibility of infection being carried to wounds of healthy 
animals by llit‘S which have fed upon or developed in anthrax-infected ma- 
terial. The results oL* the work have been summarized by tlie author as 
follows ; 

“Tlie house fly {Musca doniestiva) and the blue bottle or green bottle flies 
(Calliphora erythroccphala, LueilUt awsar, and L. scncata), are capable of 
carrying anthrax infection to wounds on healthy animals, after having fed upon 
anthrax-infected flesh. The house fly and tlie stable fly {Rtomojrgs calcitrans) 
are capable of carrying anthrax infection to wounds on healthy animals after 
having fed upon the discharges from an open carbuncular swelling on an 
animal sick with anthrax. Flies bred out of an unoiiened anthrax <»arcas8 
during the summer months in Louisiana do not carry anthrax Infection. The 
results would indicate that flies bred in the i>resi‘nce of anthrax spores do 
carry anthrax Infection. The results would Indicate further that the vegeta- 
tive form of anthrax in the unopened carcaSvS is destroyed by the prociiss of 
decomposition.” It is pointed out that the results prove the necessity for 
prompt and complete destruction of all anthrax carcasses. 

The author’s report of an investigation relating to anthrax transmission by 
bloodsucking insects has lieen noted (E. S. II., 89, p. 161). 

A study of Oompsilura coucinnata, an imported tachinid parasite of the 
gipsy moth and the brown-tail moth, J. J. Culver (17. <8. Dept. Agr. Bui. 766 
{1919), pp. 27, pis. 2, figs. 10). — ^Thls is a report of iuvestiguUuus conducted, 
with a review of the present status of knowledge of this important larviparous 
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parasite, first introduced Into Massachusetts from Europe in 1906. It occurs 
In Europe over practically all the territory covered by the brown-tail moth, 
attacking both nocturnal and diurnal hosts comprising 58 species, a list of 
which is given, together with a host list of 33 species recorded for this country. 
It is found in almost any part of New England within the gipsy moth area. 

The account includes a discussion of the importation of this parasite into the 
United States, colonization, spread, recovery, classification, larval stage, life 
history, action on hosts other than the gipsy and brown-tail moths, seasonal 
history, secondary parasitism, superparas 41 sm, and supernumerary parasitism. 
A map showing its distribution in New England, and points outside of such ter- 
ritory where it has been colonized, Is attached. 

In discussing Its economic importance, it is pointed out that the white-marked 
tussock moth, whidi a few years ago was a serious pest in many localities in 
New England, has practically disappeared. The promethea moth {Callosamia 
pronwthea)^ which in past years was very common in the area covered by Comp- 
silura, is now quite rare. The cabbage w()rm has been materially lessoned in 
some sections. The celery worm {Papilio polyxencis) is not so common as 
previous to the importation of Compsllura, and the fall webworm, which was 
found in large numbers in eastern Massachusetts in 1910, is scarcely noticed 
now. While this parasite is not the sole cause of the disappearance of these 
pests, it is significant that the decrease has occurred since its introduction. 
The gipsy and brown-tail moth infei?tation.s have been materhilly lessened in 
sections where this parasite has been firmly established, and It appears to 
have played an Important part in causing the decrease. It is the most im- 
portant of the ta chin Ids introduced for combating the gipsy and brown-tail 
moths, and attacks both freely. 

A bibliography of the literature relating to C, vonennnata and Us specific 
synonyms Is apijended. 

Cane borer parasite work in 1919, T. E. Holi^oway (La, PlantcVy (19 JO), 
No. 8, pp. 122, 123, fig, 1), — This is a brief reiK)rt on the status of tachlnid 
parasites introduced from Cuba. Considerable numbers were iiitroduceti dur- 
ing the month of July, and colonization is being attempted in sevei'al localities 
in the cane-growing sections of Louisiana. 

Sugar cane and hardback grubs in Antigua, H. A. Ballou (Agr, News [Bar- 
bados}. 18 (1919), No, pp, 218. 219). — ^This is a report of the imperial ento- 
mologist based on a trip to Antigua in March, 1919. 

Wireworm control, with special reference to a method practiced by Japan- 
ese growers, R. C. Tbeherne (Agr, Qaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 6, pp, 628-1)39 ), — 
A method practiced by Japanese growers In the Okanogan VaUey, B. C., where 
the onion croj) In particular suifers very seriously from wireworm attack, con- 
sists of baits composed of rice shorts or rice bran and water, sunk in the soil. 
The rice shorts or bran is roasted dry in pans or on sheets of tin over a fire, 
being turned frequently as it browns. The shorts thus dried gives forth a pro- 
nounced odor, which is held by the .Tnpaneae to be the cause of attracting wire- 
worms in the soil. The roasted shorts is moistened by a little water and molded 
by hand into small, compact balls, which are placed In shallow holes (made 
with a hoe) about 10 ft. apart between rows of onions and covered with soil. 
In a week or ten days the baits are scratched up, broken open, and the wireworms 
found therein are removed by hand and placed in small collecting boxes, after 
which the baits are remolded and reset to be examined in the same way a week 
or ten days later. 

The author con^ders this method to have Its merits, the number of wireworms 
apparently having been considerably reduced. Individual baits which had only 
been set one week in the soil yielded from 0 to 67 wireworms. 
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Extermination of cotton boll weevil, J. E. llANSDEn^ {Cong. Rec,^ 58 (1919), 
No, 77, pp. 4S99--4404)- — ^This discussion includes correspondence relating to the 
control of the boll weevil by dusting and a summary of the present status of 
the work up to August 1, 1919, by B. R. Coad. 

Shot>hole borer (Xyleborus fornicatus), E. K. Speyer (Dept, Agr, Ceylon 
Bui, 44 (1919), pp. 8), — X control pruning scheme and its practical mo<iificatlon. 

Langstroth on the hive and honeybee, Dadant (HamiUon, III,: Dadant <€ 
Sons, 1919, 20, ed., pp. X-^575, pis. 28, figs. 229). — ^A revised edition of the work 
previously noted (E, S. 11., 20, p. 115.5), in wlilch the principal changes relate 
to diseases of bees. 

Beginnings in beekeeping, W. P. Alexander (Cornell Reading Course for the 
Farm, No, 1^38 (1918), pp. 73-96, figs. IS), — ^A popular account. 

Eighteenth annual report of the Illinois State Beekeepers^ Association, 
J. A. Stone (Ann. Rpt. Jll. State Beekeepers* Assoc., 18 (1919), pp. 218, figs. 
IS). — The papers presented at the annual meeting are included in this report. 

Commercial comb honey production, O. S. DEMtrm (U. S. Dept, Agr,, Farm- 
ers* Bui. 1039 (1919), pp. 40 , figs, 14 ) • — This is a revision of Farmers* Bulletin 
603, previously noted (E. S. R., 27, p. 865 K 

Isle of Wight disease in hive bees, J. Rennie and E. J. Har\t:y (Scot. Jour. 
Agr., 2 (1919), No. 2, pp. 176-189). — ^The authors report the results of work 
carried on in continuation of investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 37, 
p. 360). They conclude that the causal organism of Isle of Wight disease has 
not yet been found. 

Poul brood, B. F. Kindig (Michigan Bta. Cire. 39 (1919), pp. 4 )^ — This is a 
supplement to Special Bulletins 58 and 61 previously noUnl (E. S. Tl., 31, 
p. 553), and relates to the control of European foul brood. 

Edema of the eyelids caused by ants. A, J. Cetambers and A. Marshall 
(Jour. Trop. Med, and JTyg. [London^, 22 (1919), No. 12, p. 117, pi, 1). — ^Ifowo- 
morium hmilor nitidiventre is reported to have caused edema through its at- 
taching to the eyelids of man in Anglo-Bgj’ptinn Sudan. 

Eew Chalcididce, E. Matjjnotti (Redia, 13 (1918), No. 1-2, pp, 77-92, figs, 17; 
abs. in Intemat, Inst. Agr. (Rome), Intemat. Rev. Sci. and Bract. Agr., 9 
(1918), No. 9, pp. 1122, 1123). — With the discovery of Aphelinus hovclli eight 
clialcidids are known to parasitize Chrysomphalus diet yospermi. 

Descriptions of four new parasitic Hymenoptera, S. A. Rohwer (Canad. 
Ent., 51 (1919), No. 6-7, pp. 160-162). — Tetrastichus rugglesi reared as a para 
site of Agi'ilvs arevatus at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., and Trigonura 
Mcorien, Eephylus hicorim, and Jleterospilus blackmanni, all three reared from 
pignut (Bicoria glabra) at Syracuse, N. Y., are described as new. 

The life history of a gall mite on Nephrolepis biserrata, K. Giesknhagen 
(Jahrb. Wiss. Bot. [Pringsheim), 58 (1917), No. 1, pp. 66-104^ pis. 2, figs. 3 ). — 
A detailed report of studies of Eriopliycs nalepai. 

Second memorandum on acarids (mites) occurring in stored grain and 
flour, R. New STEAD and H. M. Duvall (Roy. 8oe. [London), War Committee 
Memo. 4 (1918), pp. 11, pis. 2). — ^The first part of this memorandum deals 
briefly with the life history and habits of Aleurobius farinw, Olyoiphagus car 
daverum, Cheyletus eruditus, and Acarophenax tribolt i; the second part, with 
economic and experimental work with acarids In stt)rcd grain and in flour. A 
more detailed account has been previously noted (E. S. 11., 40, p. 855). 

The amount of food eaten by the spider (Aranea sericata), C. E. Nebel 
(Tram. Wis. Acad. Sci., Arts, and Letters, 19 (1918), pt. 1, pp. 524-530 ). — ^Thls 
paper deals with the amount of food eaten by seven specimens of A, sericata, 
and the amount which they gained or lost in weight during a period of four 
months in which the fruit or pomace fly ([Drosophila) Melanogaster ampe- 
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lophila) raised on overripe bananas was used as food. The data, which are 
presented in tabular form, show that a spider will consume an average of 2.5 
pomace flies per day. The author made counts in representative fields in Wis- 
consin and found approximately 10,000 Aroneas to an acre of land, 

Acanthocephala from the Illinois Biver, with descriptions of species and a 
synopsis of the family Neoechinirhynchidse, H. J. Van Cleave (III, Dept, 
Registr, and Ed., Div. Nat. Hist. Eurvep Bui,, IS (1919), Art 8, pp, /y+2^5- 
B57, pU. 7). — ^This accjount of Acanthocephala from fresh water hosts Includes a 
bibliography of 34 titles. 

Studies on the parasites of the termites, I-IV, C. A. Kofoio and O. Swezy 
(Vniv. Cal. Pubs, ZooL, 20 (1919), Nos, 1, pp. 1-20, pis. 2, fig. 1; 2, pp. 21--40. pis, 
2, figs. 2; S, pp, 47-98, pis. 8, figs, 4; 4, pp. 99-116, pis. 2, fig. 1 ). — ThcKse pai)ers 
deal, respectively, with Btrehlomastix sMm, a I'olymastigotc FlagelUitc with 
a Linear Piasmodial Phase ; Trichonvitus termUidis, a I*ol.vuuistigote Flagellate 
with a Highly Developed Neuromotor System; Trichongmpha campanula n. 
sp. ; and Leidyopsis spharica n. g. and n. sp. 

FOODS— HITMAII STITEITIOlSr. 

The zinc content of some food products, V. BiacKNEai (Jour. Biol, Chem., S8 
(1919), No. 2, pp. 191-203). — The zinc determinations reported in this contribu- 
tion from tlu* Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, were 
made by slight modlticatlons of the turlfldl metric method suggested by Breyer 
in Scott’s Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis (E. R. H., 37, p. 310). The 
zinc was precipitated as sulphid from the chlorlcl instead of the sulphate. The 
turbidity test with potassium ferrocyunld was carried out in Nessler jars, the 
comtjarison with the standards being made by looking vertically through the 
jars at a printed paper placed underneath. The metljod, if carried out ac- 
cording to the tecliniciue described in detail, is said to be accurate within 
± 0.05 mg., i^rovided the amount of zinc in the samx>le is below 0.5 mg. 
Sources of error to be guarded against are a loss of zinc during ignition and un 
Incomplete precipitation of the zinc sulphid due to an excessive concentration 
of formic acid. 

The zinc content of a number of food materials determined by this method 
is reported. The zinc in market milk ranged from 3.G to 5.6 mg. per kilogram 
of milk, the average of 12 determinations being 4.2 mg. The zinc content of 
milk of individual cows varied somewhat in dllTereut animals and at different 
stages of lactation, being highest during the early part of the lactation period. 
The so-called “ neutralization precipitate ” of cow’s milk, described by Osborne 
and Wakeman (E. S. R., 36, p. 862) contained nearly all of the zinc of the 
original milk. The zinc content of human milk was considerably higher than 
that of cow’s milk in spite of the higher total ash content of the latter. 

In hen’s eggs practically all of the zinc was found in the yolk, amounting 
to about 0.005 i^er cent of the yolk or a total amount of about 1 mg. per egg. 
Zinc was also found In varying amounts In tap water, soy beans, peas, carrots, 
bone ash, baker’s yeast, barley malt, various cereals, agar, gelatin, and In 
large amounts in oysters. 

The normal occurrence of zinc in such important animal products as milk 
and eggs, as well as in many other foods, Is thought to be an indication that it 
exerts some important nutritive function, the nature of which is not at present 
understood. 

Zinc In oysters, R. S. Hiltnee and H. X Wichmantn (Jour, Biol, Chem,^ SB 
(1919), No, 2, pp, 205^21),— TMs paper reports the results of a series of 
studies made in the laboratories of the Bureau of Chemistry, tJ. S. Department 
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of A^^riculture, at New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Denver of the occurrence 
of zinc and copper in oysters from various localities on the Atlantic seaboard, 
tlie relation of zinc in oysters to the zinc content of the water In which they 
grew, and the ratio of zinc to copper in oysters. 

Copper and zinc were determined in one weighed portion (100 gm.) of a 
homogenous sample obtained by tlioroughly comminuting at least a pint of the 
oysters. After preliminary destruction of organic matter by the acid digestion 
process, the copper was separateil from the zinc by precipitation from slightly 
acid solution with hydrogen sulphid, and the zinc determined by titration from 
its chlorid with a standardized solution of potassium ferrocyanld. 

Zinc was found in all the oysters examined and was always associated with 
copper. Ther(i appeared to be no direct relation between tlie zinc content and 
the body weight of Ihe oysters, nor uniformity of ratio of zinc to copper, nor 
correlation between the zinc content of the oysters and the water in which 
they grew. As the vegetable and organic matter dredged up with oysters in the 
single locality studied contained considerable zinc and in some instances traces 
()f copper, tlie possibility is suggested that the zinc content of the oyster is an 
indication of the character of its foiKl rather than of the character of the sea 
water in which it grows. “It seems iirobahle that zinc, as well as copper, can 
bo absorbed and retained in the tissues of the oysters in quantities far in excess 
of functional n ‘qui remen ts, especially in oysters grown in waters badly polluted 
with metallurgical and factory wastes.” 

The blue or iiluisli green coloration noticeable in some oystei*s is said to be a 
reliable indictitor of tln^ ])n‘scnce of large amounts of coppt'r and indirectly of 
zinc, wilh which it is always associated. 

The normal existence of zinc in the human organism, C. Giiigliotto (Ann, 
FaUif.y 12 {191V), No, 123-124, PP^ 12-14), — The author reviews conflicting 
statements in the liU'raturo as regards the presence of zinc in tlie human body, 
and reports the resiiJls of tlie examinalion of the viscera of 22 victims of ac- 
cidental death. The content of zinc oxld found varied from 0.0015 to 0.0028 
Tier cent of the viscera. Zinc was also found in a human and a bovine fetus. 
This is thought to be an indication that zinc is a normal constituent not only of 
tlie human organism lait of the animal organism in general. 

The nutritive value of yeast protein, T. B, Osuobne and L. B. Mendix (Jour* 
Biol, Chem,, SS (1919), No, 2, pp, 223-227, flg, 1). — ^The authors report that they 
have kept rats successfully for more than a year, covering the iieriod of growth, 
upon a diet in which brewers’ yeast furnished the sole source of nitrogen as 
well as water-soluble vitamin. The yeast comprised from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the ration, probably representing an actual protein concentration of less than 
18 per cent. The nitrogen utilization as estimated by a comparison of the feces 
with the intake was from 74 to 83 per cent. 

When bred with vigorous females which had grown up on a normal mixed 
diet, two of tlie animals proved to be fertile but produced inferior young while 
two others failed to breed. The testes of the latter showed an absence of germ 
colls. The authors are, however, of the opinion that this infertility is not caused 
by the yeast per se, and that there is no toxic factor present in the yeast. 

Is lactalbumin a complete protein for growth? A. D. Emmett and G. O. 
Lxtbos (Jour, Biol, Chem,, S8 (1919), No. 1, pp. 147-139, figs. 7).— Recent con- 
flicting opinions as to the growth-promoting value of lactalbumin are reviewed 
and discussed, particularly -those of Osborne, Mendel, et al (E, S. R., 37, p. 864) 
that lactalbumin is a complete protein, and of McCollum, Simmonds, and Par- 
sons (E. S, R., 40, p, 762) that it Is Incomplete and that the excellent results 
obtained by Osborne and Mendel were due to the nitrogenous matter In the 
protein-free milk employed, The present contribution to the question is the re- 
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port of a study of the growth-promoting property for rats of rations containing 
laetalbumin as the sole protein and differing only in respect to the kind of 
synthetic protein-free milk used. From the results obtained the following con- 
clui^ons were drawn : 

** Laetalbumin is a complete protein in the sense that it does not lack any of 
the nitrogenous cleavage products essential for growth. It can supplement a 
deffeient growth-promoting protein (corn gluten) and, incorporated as the sole 
protein In a ration containing lactose, it produces a normal rate of growth when 
present to tlie extent of only 10 per c^nt. Laetalbumin is a protein which 
either is sensitive to certain toxic substances, and under these conditions 
growth is retarded unless adequate adjustment is made in the diet; or it is a 
protein which does not appear to be able to absorb what we tentatively designate 
as a vitamin (other than water-soluble B). 

** I^ictose seems to bo the essential constituent in the protein-free milk that 
contributes the accessory which mokes an otherwise incomplete laetalbumin 
diet bring about normal growth In rats. Lactose, when addtHl to a laetalbumin 
diet, either may have the physiological property of overcoming the toxicity that 
Inhibits growth taking place, or else it may carry a water-soluble vitamin (other 
than water-soluble B) which appears to be essential to growth.’* 

The stability of laetalbumin toward heat, A. D. Emmbti' and G. O. Lubos 
{Jour. Biol. Chem., 38 {1919), No. 2, pp. 257-^65, figs. 7).-— Continuing the in- 
vestigations on the growth-promoting value of laetalbumin noted above, a stiuly 
is reported of the effect of heat upon the nutritive value of laetalbumin as 
determined by feeding experiments with rats on a basal diet of protein-free 
milk 28 per cent; butter fat 5, 18, or 28 per cent; lard none or 10 per cent; 
and starch to make up the balance after adding the protein (10 per cent laetal- 
humln subjected to different temperatures up to 6 hours in the autoclave at 
15 lbs. pressure). 

The data obtained indicate that “high temperatures do not influence the 
growth-promoting value of laetalbumin when dried in vacuo at 55®, or heated 
in an air oven at 00 to 100® for 16 hours, or in an autoclave at 15 lbs. pressure 
for 2 to 6 hours, respectively ; that the amount of butter fat, whether 5, IS, or 
28 per cent, when used with a 2-hour-autoclaved laetalbumin, has no influence 
on the rate of growth ; that heated lactalbmnin is not toxic for young growing 
rats.” 

The authors correlate these results with the somewhat conflicting results 
obtained by McCollum and Davis (E. S. K., 34, p. 368), Funk and Macallum 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 160), and Hogan (E. S. R., 37, p. 467) with heated casein, 
on the hypothesis noted In their previous communication that there is a vitamin 
factor involved which is different from water-soluble B at least in being un- 
stable toward heat. 

In the diets in which satisfactory results were obtained with heated casein 
or laetalbumin, this vitamin is thought to be furnished probably by the lactose 
of the protein-free milk. 

Distribution of the antlneuritic vitamin in the wheat and com kernel.— A 
contribution to the biology of the antlneuritic vitamin, C. Voeotlin and C. N. 
Mybes {Amer. Jour. Physiol, 48 {1919), No. 4, pp. 504^11, 4).— -The investi- 

gation reported was conducted on adult pigeons, series of which were fed on 
the following mixtures: Degerminated com (corn kernel from which the germ 
had been removed) ; 90 per cent degerminated corn, 5 per cent purifled casein, 
and 5 per cent salt mixture ; 85 per cent degerminated corn, 5 per cent purifled 
casein, 5 per cent salt mixture, and 5 per cent butter fat; whole corn; and 
degerminated wheat. 
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The results obtained are considered to Indicate that removal of the germ or 
embryo from corn and wheat deprives these cereals of their antineurltic 
vttamtn, that Is, that the antineurltic substance Is located entirely in the 
embryo of the grain. This suggests that this accessory food is necessary for 
the metabolism of the growing plant as well as the animal body. A table 
compiled from the observations of various authors Is given showing the oc- 
currence of this vitamin in cells with an especially active metabolism. 

Attention is also called to the bearing of the results of the study on the 
question of the nutritive value of bread. The advisability is suggested of so 
altering the milling i>rocess as to allow the germ of the cereal without the bran 
to be Incorporated in the finished flour. 

Food flours and their derivation products^ E. Collin {Ann, Falsif,, 11 {1918), 
No, pp. 372--384. 7; 12 {1919), No, 12S-^m, pp, U-29, figs, 10),— 

The physical and microscopical characteristics of flour pre‘pare<l from wlieat, 
barley, maize, rice, buckwheat, potatoes, tapioca, ^durra, bananas, chestnuts, 
soy beans, cacao beans, oil cake, and algje are described and suggestions given 
for their detection in mixed flours and in bread. The value of several of 
these flours as wheat substitutes is discussed. 

Bigestibility of bacon, K. IIlijnt and M. O. Mallon {Jour, Biol, Chein,, 38 
{1019), No. 1, pp. fig. 1). — Digestion experiments with normal young 

women on a diet of bacon, shredded wheat biscuit, orange juice, and sugar 
were conducted to determine the coefficients of digestibility and utilization of 
bacon fat, the former co(*flicicnt representing the percentage of fat hydrolyzed 
as calculated from the neutral fat found in the feces, and the latter represent- 
ing the percentages of fat hydrolyzed and absorbed as calculated from the free 
fatty acids found In the feces. 

The average percentage of digestion of the fat of slightly cooked bacon was 
90,3, and of the thoroughly cooked, 97, while the average percentages of utili- 
zation were 92.8 and 05, respectively. Later experiments in which moderately 
cooked baccm was used gave coellicients of utilization of 06.2, 05.7, and 9G.5 per 
cent. Wliile the nitrogen of the diet was not so well utilized (79.8 to 80 per 
cent), the low tigun'S are thought to bo due not to the bacon nitrogen but to 
the sIiriMlded wheat. 

The ripening of sausage, K. V, ("iiSAUi {Compt, Rf-nd, Arad. Sci, {Paf'is}, 168 
{1919), No. 15, pp. 802, 803). — ^The riixming of sausage is thought to be due to 
the action of certain yea,sts which pmssess a moderate proteolytic iK)wer and IIk' 
property of producing aromatic prodiu*ts. The iK)ssibilily is suggested of modi- 
fying advantageously the natural ripening by inoculating the jiasle with pure 
cultures of the yeasts in question, selecteil to obtain the most pleasing odor 
and taste. 

Beverages and their adulteration, II. W, Wiley {Philadelphia: P, Blakiston^s 
kiond Co., 1919, pp. XV-\-Jf21, pis. 2, figs. 40 ). — The subjects treated in this com- 
panion volume to Foods and Their Adulteration (E, S. R., 49, p. 4.59) are waters, 
soft ilrinks, fruit juices, coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, fermented and distilled 
beverages, alcoholic remedies, and beverages containing cocaine. The descrip- 
tion of each beverage includes its origin, methods of manufacture, composition, 
the proper conditions attending its transportation and use, and the common 
adulterations and misbrandings. 

The gastric response to foods. — A fractional study of the coagulation 
of milk in the human stomach, O. Beegeim, J. M, Evvard, M. E. Rehflss, and 
P. B. Hawk {Attier, Jour, Physiol,, 48 {1919), No, 4 , pp, 411 - 4 I 8 , pis, 3, figs, 2), — 
I5y the use of a normal man who was able to regurgitate at will, an extensive 
investigation was made of the coagulation of milk in the human stomach. 
Studies of two kinds were made, one in which small samples of stomach con- 
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tents were regurgitated at Intervals throughout the curding period of the milk, 
the other in which the stomach was completely emptied a half hour after a pint 
of milk had been ingesteti. The results obtained, which are described and illus- 
trated by photographs, may be summarized as follows : 

Milk drunk rapidly left the stomach sooner and produced a smaller curd mass 
than milk drunk slowly or sipped. Raw whole milk formed firm, white, rul)ber- 
llke curds, the maximum curd formation taking place about one hour after the 
milk had entered the stomach. Milk which had been boiled five minutes formed 
small, soft, flaky, yellow curds which left the stomach sooner and were much 
more easily digested than the tough curds from the raw milk. A mixture of 80 
per cent boiled whole milk and 20 per cent raw whole milk gave cunts similar in 
character to those obtained from the ingestion of raw whole milk. Those re- 
sults would indicate that, dietetically, boiled milk is to be preferred to the raw 
product except for the fact that its antiscorbutic value may have been lowered. 

Skim milk formed large, harder curds than whole milk. The curds of 
raw milk were larger and harder than those of the boiled milk. The fat con- 
tent is considered to be an Important factor in determining the character of the 
curd in milk. In general the more fat the less curd, and the smaller and softer 
the curd. When 40 per cent cream was drunk, no curds were formtxl during 
the first half hour. Milk of high fat concentration was also very slo'sv to leave 
the stomach. 

The curds of pasteurized milk were Intermediate in character between the 
curds of raw and boiled milk. The drinking of whaler b(?fore the milk was in- 
gested tended to make the curds somewhat smaller and softer. The tcmiHn*a- 
turc of the milk was found to have but little effect on time of ctird forn)ation, 
although lowering the temperature had a slight tendency to delay the formation 
of curds. 

The minimum of sugar and fat, H. Biebry (Compt. Rend. ^oc. Biol. 

82 {19W), No. 3, pp. J24-127)4 — ^Arguments are given to prove the necessity of 
a minimum of fat as well as a minimum of carbohydrate (K. 11., 40, p. 503) 

in the diet. The importance of certain fats in furnishing vitamins is pointed 
out. 

NTutritional studies on the growth of frog larvce (Rana pipiens), A. D. Em- 
mett and F. P. Allen (Jour. Biol. Chem., 38 (1919), No. 2, pp. 325S44, 4 

fig. I). — ^This is a prcdlminary report of a series of nutritional studies in which 
tadpoles were used in place of larger animals for the purpose of determining 
facts regarding their nutrition with resi)ect to size and degree of inctamor- 
phosis. Immediately after hatching, the tadpoles were placed in enameled trays 
in groups of 500 each and fed at specifled times on synthetic diet^ so arranged 
as to show tlio effect of various modifleations. The record of progress of 
growth was obtained by means of photographs taken each week (»f a selected 
group from each colony. Histological studies were also made of representative 
specimens. The results are summarized of the effect of diet upon the size and 
upon the development of hind legs of the tadpole, and the following tentative 
conclusions drawn : 

A large fttlJount of fat in the diet was very injurious to both growth (body 
size) and development of hind legs. Vitamins of both the water-soluble and fat- 
soluble type appeared to be necessary for normal growth and development. The 
lack of water-soluble B was slightly more apparent than that of fat-soluble A. 
The amount of protein, from 10 to 20 per cent of lactalbumin, seemed to have 
little effect on the development of hind legs whether both vitamins, one, or 
neither were present, but the high protein-fed tadpoles were largest when both 
^dtamins were present The quality of the protein was an important factor iu 
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the rate of development. No difference was noted between dextrin and starch 
as to the effect either on growth or devDloi)nient. 

The results as a whole are thought to indicate definitely the possibility of so 
adjusting the diet by means of variations in such nutrients as fat. protein, and 
vitamins, as to alter the size of the tadixde and the rate of metamorphosis. At- 
tention is, however, called to other factors, such as temperature and food con- 
trol, which also play an Important part. 

A biological analysis of pellagra-producing diets. — ^VI, Observations on 
the faults of certain diets comparable to those employed by man in pel- 
lagrous districts, E. V. McConnuM, N. Simmonds, and H. T.. Parsons {Jour, 
Biol, Vhcm„ 3H (WJO), No, /, pp. pi, f, ftpa. 10). — In continuation of the 

series of studios on pellagra -producing diets previously noted (K. S. 11., 40, p. 
69), the authors i>resent the results of feeding experiments with rats on diets 
comparable to those employed by man in i>ellagrous districts, together with 
similar experiments in which such diets were supplemented by food additions 
containing th(' factors (proteins, certain salts, and fat-soluble A) which previous 
study had shown to be deficerit in the so-called pellagra-producing diets. 

Tile results of the studit's reported show that in no case \ms a condition 
analogous to p(?llagra in man produced in the rats, although all showed a gen- 
eralized poor condition ns evidenced by slight deformities, early aging, and in- 
ability to prodii(»e and rear young successfully. Tliis condition was remedied in 
varying degrws by the addition to the diet of salts, leafy vegetables, meat pow- 
der, and milk or milk powder. 

In connection with tl)e interpretation of these results a detailed discussion is 
given of previous work by the authors and other investigators on the relation of 
diet to pellagra. TJie evidence as a whole is considered by the authors to 
snpiiort the eonelusions of Siler, (iarrison, and IMacNeil (E. S. R., 31, p. 8.58) 
‘*that pellagra is caused by an infectious agent, and tliat unless it lias been in- 
troduced into n district there may <leve1op such a condition of lowered vitality 
from faulty diet or other debilitating intiiK'iice as would predispose one to an 
attack, without the appearance of tlio disease. The debilitating effects on ani- 
mals of diets d(*rived fnuii eoreals, tubers, roots, and any food products formed 
from the milling of grains, together with legume seeds and meats, are so striking 
that we believe similar diets would produce in man a susecptiliility to infectious 
diseases such as tubeixailosis or pellagra. We have come to hold the view . . . 
that the predisposing Infiuence for both is in general the same, and the char- 
acter of the unsanitary (‘onditions surrounding the individual may determine 
which of these two diseases he will dcvelojx” 

In disctissing the relative values of siweral foods as correctives in the diet of 
the pellagrous, the authors recommend the regular and liberal use of leafy 
vegetables, and abfwe all the inclusion in the diet of a suitable amount of milk 
because of Its cheapness. 

Biochemical studies of the saliva in pellagra, M. X. Sullivan and K. K, 
Jones (Puh. Health Rpis, [U. S.U Sit {1910), No, 20, pp. 1068--1080),—A study 
of tlte mixed saliva of individual i)ellngrlns at the pcdlagra hospital of the 
U. S. Public Health Service at Spartanburg, S. C., was undertaken to determine 
whether the saliva, from a biochemical standpoint, differed from that of normal 
individuals. 

The rate of flow and dlastatlc power were found to vary within Uie limits 
established by normal controls. The specific gravity was slightly higher than 
that of the controls. Total solids, ash, organic matter, and mucin were also 
higher, but the differences are thought to bear no relation to the mouth symp- 
toms. The sulphoeyanate content was much less marked, indicating that In 
pellagra patients there Is both a lessened protein intake and a detoxicating 
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power feebler than normal. The reaction of the saliva in i)ellagra was some- 
what more alkaline than that of normal saliva. 

Medical studies in Koumania during the war, especially the treatment and 
etiology of pellagra, L. KItlz {Arch. Schiffs u. Tropen Hyg,, 22 (191S), No. 
22^23, pp. iOl-JfSO ). — Several diseases Intensified by war conditions in Bou- 
mania are discussed. These include typhus, malaria, dysentery, scurvy, pella- 
gra, and other diseases of minor importance. The author attributes the large 
number of cases of pellagra to the extensive consumption of com, three factors 
being considered responsible for determining the incidence of the disease: 
(1) The amount of corn consumed, (2) the quality of the corn, and (3) indi- 
vidual susceptibility. It is pointed out that when corn forms only a small 
fraction of tlie diet pellagra does not occur, but tliat increase in the amount of 
corn consumed is invariably accompanied by an Increase in i>ellagra. All corn, 
even fresh, is thought to contain the substance which Is the primary cause of 
the disease, but the amount of this toxic sul>stance increases as the corn dete- 
riorates so that a niiicii smaller amount of spoiled than of fresh corn Is neces- 
sary to produce the disease. Individual variations in susceptibility are illus- 
trated by the fact that not all members of the family on the same diet become 
pellagrous. In tr<'ating the disease, the author recommends the elimination of 
corn from the diet and tlie administration of iron, iodin, and arsenic, the latter 
in the form of neosalvarsan. 

Studies of experimental scurvy. — Effect of heat on the antiscorbutic prop- 
erties of some milk products, E. B. Hakt, H. Steenhook, and I). AV. Smith 
(Jour. Biol. Cficm,, 38 (1919) ^ No. 2t pp. 303-324, ^61). —The nntliors rep()rt 

studies of experil n<‘nta I scur^^ in guinea pigs, the results of which confirm the 
conclusions of Chick, Hume, and Skelton (K. S. U., 40, p. 272) on the quantita- 
tive relation of raw milk consumption to the development of a scorbutic condi- 
tion in the guinea pig, and refute the hypothesis of McCollum and l*itz (E. S. R., 
38, p. 568) that scurvy is related to intestinal putrefaction and retention of tlie 
feces. In addition, data are given indicating th.at commercial condensed milks, 
commercial milk powders, and milk sterilized for 10 minutes at 120® C. do not 
possess antiscorbutic pniperties when used in quantities equivalent to an amount 
of raw milk which w'ould prevent scurvy in guinea pigs on a diet of rolled oats 
and dried hay. 

The antiscorbutic properties of concentrated fruit juices (Jour, Boy, Army 
Med. Corps, 32 (1919), No. 1, pp. 48-36). — In the first part of this paper, by A. 
Harden and B. Bobison, feeding experiments with guinea pigs are reported 
which show that the antiscorbutic principle in orange juice is not volatilized 
when the juice is distilled at 40® C. under reduced pressure. The solid residue 
obtained by this process was found to have strong antiscorbutic properties which 
were not appreciably diminished on keeping the substance in a dry atmosphere 
at room temperature for six months. 

In the second part, by R. Robison, an extension of the investigation to other 
ffuit Juices is reported. Lime juice concentrated in the Kestner evaporator 
under reduced pressure was found to retain nearly all of its antiscorbutic 
value, although the acidity of the concentrated juice rendered it rather unsatis- 
factory in the guinea i>ig experiments. Apple juice concentrated in the same 
manner to about one-sixth of its original volume formed a soft palatable Jelly 
of valuable antiscorbutic properties, although not in the same degree as the 
dried orange juice. 

The general use of fruit Jellies prepared by this or similar processes Is 
recommended as a substitute for ordinary jams or Jellies wherever there is 
yeason to spspect that the diet Is deficient in the antiscorbutic principle. 
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Tine time of appearance of the antiscorbutic substance in germinating 
barley and the harmful effect on guinea pigs of barley in different stages of 
gem^ination, E. Weill and G. MotraiQUAWi) {Compt. licndt Biol. [Paris], 
82 (1919 No. 5, pp, XS/r^l86). — The authors by fmling guinea pigs with barley 
in dltterent stages of geriniimtiou have confirmed the conclusions previously 
noted (E. S. K., 40, p. 505) that barley, after three days’ sprouting, does not 
possess antiscorbutic properties, but on the contrary causes a more acute form 
of scurvy, although appearing later. 

The first appearance of tlie antiscorbutic property was after five days* germi- 
nation. Guinea pigs fed on barh»y which had g^Tuhnatod for tivo days or longer 
did not develop scorbutic symptoms, but frc^ciueiitly succumbed after varying 
intervals of time to what appeared to be an acute irit<)xicati<Ma. When the feed 
consisted of a mixtun* of 40 gm. of barley germinated for three days and 20 gm. 
of the green or white' growth of 30 da>s* germination no syniT»toms of scurvy 
or acute iKdsonIng appe^ared, eacli substance apparently neutralizing the harm- 
ful effect of the' other. 

Changes in the teeth of the guinea pig produced by a scorbutic diet, S. S. 
Zi'LVA and F. AK Wki-ls {Vrov. Roy. Hoc. [f>o>/f/oaJ, Her. B, 90 (tOJO), No. B OSS 
pp. 50C}-512t pi. J ). — To sttjdy the e'ffect of a scorbutic diet on the teeth, mi- 
croscopical examination was made of secthms of decalcitied teeth of guinea 
l>igs in normal condiltori and in various stagers of scnrvy\ 

Two Important f<*atur<'S diselose'd by thi'se^ experiments arc that the tooth 
is one of the* tirst, it not the' first, part of the' system to be affeeTe'd by a de- 
liciemcy of antiscorbutic matoi*ial, and that changes of a profound nature 
eK’Cur In the teeth e've'u when se'orhulic symptoms during life are* so slight as 
to bo alnmst unree'ognizable. Tlu‘ dege'neration appt'ars to be complete pulpar 
liln'osls, tlui line cellular e'onne'<'ihe tissue e>f the normal tooth be'ing replaced 
by a tlhroiis structure' devoid of evils, nuclei. el(‘. Similar radical changes In 
the teeth have also been noted in monke'ys e>n a scorbtith' died. 

In discussing the' jipjdication e)r tlie'se re'snlts te> hmnan rnitritlon, the authors 
suggest the possibility that elie'tary dediedcjicy is an imiiortaiit factor in the 
gre'at prevalenev of tooth ehvay in edvilizeel communities. They point out that 
easels of scurvy se» milei us to escape eiete'edion may occur more' ed’fGii than is 
usually suspected and may re'asomihly be expected to intlue'nce (le'utitiem. 

The effect of diet on the healing of wounds. A, II. OLAiat {Bui. Joiius Hop- 
kins Hosp., SO {1919). No. 339, pp. 117-120, fif/H. o).-~The effect of diet on 
wound healing was stnelie'd by produedng artithdal wounds in dogs on specific 
diets and observing the rate <»f healing of the wound. 

The length of the initial quiesci'nt jierhal of wound healing w\ns found to he 
affected by the diet, varying from zero in dogs fed on protein, 3 days on carbo- 
hydrate and 4 days on mixed di(‘t to 0 days on fat. Tliis variation was more 
mark<*d in smaller woumls. The subsecpient periods of contraction, epidermiza- 
tion, and cicatrization w^ere apparently not alTected by the diet. 

In conclusion the author points out that the results obtained confirm the 
suggestion of Benedict and Carpenter (K. S. B., 40, p. 270) that proteins have 
a specific influence in stlmulafing the whole cvllular system to greater 
activity, 

ANIMAL PKODirCTION. 

Cattle feeding on pasture, W. A. Cochel {Breeder's Qas., 76 {1919), No. 8, 
pp, $07, $08, fig. 1 ). — ^This Is an outline of the methods of bcK'f production on 
pasture lands, with a brief note on the distribution of common grasses in the 
grajdng areas of the United States. 

140363'*— 19 6 
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*nie cattle of eastern France, B. N. Wentwobth (Breeder's 76 {1919) t 
No. 8t p. Sll )* — ^This Is a note on the triple-purpose cattle of the eastern De- 
partments of France. There are four breeds of economic importance in this 
section, the Friburg, the Simmental, the Brown Swiss, and the Jurassic. 
The first named is the most popular, and the better cows are said to give over 
40 lbs. of milk daily. The last Is a native breed, taking its name from the 
Department of Jura. A movement for its rehabilitation has been Inaugurated. 
It is claimed to be very resistant to tuberculosis, has a strong constitution, and 
is apparently capable of higher milk yields than the Friburg, 

Presmit state of sheep breeding in Canada, J. U. Akkell {Intomat. Inst. 
Apr. [if^ome], Intemat. Rev. Sci. and Bract. Agr., 8 {1917) ^ No. 10, pp. 188S- 
1SS8). — ^The progress of the sheep industry in Canada since the founding of 
cooperative associations of wool producers under government supervision in 
1912 is briefly outlined. 

The decennial census reports from 1871 to 1911 and annual reports from 
1912 to 1916 as to the number of sheep in the several Provinces are tabulated. 

Genetic studies in poultry. — I, Inheritance of leg-feathering, K. C. Pxjnnett 
and P. G. Bailf-y {Jour. Genetics, 7 (1918), No. S, pp. 203-21 S ). — Experimental 
crosses are reported between feather-legged (Langshan) and clean-legged 
(Brown Leghorn and Golden Pencilled Hamburg) fowls. The FiS in general 
were moderately feathered, but there was considerable variation and one 
of the hens of the Hamburg cross was clean legged, although she produced 
feather-legged offspring by a clean-legged cock. The I^eghorn FaS cr)nsisted 
of 323 feathered and 106 clean-legged chicks, and the Hamburg FaS of 117 
and 31, respectively. These are considered good approximations to 3:1 ratios. 

Individual FaS that seemed to be homozygous for feathering were Identified. 
Some FaS were more heavily feathered than typical Langshans. Moderately- 
feathered birds mated to clean-legged ones frequently produced strongly- 
feathered offspring; in such matings more males than females were heavily 
feathered. Modifying factors are postulated to explain these facts. 

On the basis of Davenport’s data (B. S. R., 23, p. 75), it is suggested that 
two factors are responsible for the leg-feathering in Cochin and Dark Brahma 
bantams. 

On the sterility of hybrids between the pheasant and the Gold Campine 
fowl, D. W. Cutler {Jour. Genetics, 7 {1918), No. S, pp. 155-165, pi. 1). — The 
author has examined histologically the testes of about a dozen male hybrids 
resulting from crosses between male pheasants (no species designated) and 
domestic hens of the Golden Campine breed, and has also studied spermato- 
genesis in pheasants and in Golden Campine cocks. The breeder who made the 
crosses secured no female hybrids with one doubtful exception. The hybrids, 
it is stated, were all sterile. 

Technical difficulties made chromosome counts uncertain. The hybrids 
showed 19 to 21 in the spermatogonia, the pheasants 20 to 22, and the domes- 
tic fowl 13 to 20, The following quotation, from which references to figures 
have been omitted, summarizes the other conditions found in the hybrids: 

**The early development of the primary spermatocytes is normal; a granu- 
lar spireme is formed which retracts to one side of the nucleus, producing a 
closely packed mass of threads. . . . The synaptic threads, instead of 
breaking into bivalent chromosomes, form a varying number of irregularly 
shaped clumps of chromatin. There is no uniformity as regards the number 
produced, and a series can easily be formed in which the number varies from 
two to three large masses up to the condition where the chromosomes are 
almost all bivalent, or where many have separated as univalents. This failure 
of the synaptic threads to form bivalent chromosomes Is evidently the cause 
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of the sterility in the hybrids. This is the final stage In spermatogenesis, for 
dhdsions of the primary spermatocytes do not occur nor is there any trace of 
abnormal mitoses.” 

Partial self-fertilization contrasted with brother and sister mating, B. B. 

Bobbins {Jotir, Oenetics, 7 {1918), No. S, pp. ]99-‘202 ). — ^If a fixed proportion of 
the Individuals of each generation of an ideal population reproduce by self- 
fertilization and the remainder by random i)airing, and if only a single tM)lcal 
Mendelian character is considered with respect to its distribution In successive 
generations, the author finds by the use of algebraic methods that heterozygotes 
can never entirely disappear and that the proportion present steadily approaches 
a definite limit different from zero. The claim of Bruce (E. S. Tl., 37, p. 769) 
that this mixed typo of reproduction would give results essentially similar 
to brother and sister mating Is thus dlsprovetl, for in a previous comraunlcatton 
(E. S. B., 38, p. 307) the author shows that in continued brother and sister 
mating the heterozygotes do tend to disappear. 

On the nature of size factors, S. Wright {Genetics, S {1918), No. 4, pp. 
867-871 /). — The author announces a theorem in the calculus of correlation 
wluu-eby the observed correlation between two structures or organs of the body 
can be expressed as a function of those fractions of the variation in each of 
the characters which result from the s^lme “causes.” By making certain 
simplifying nssunijUions, It is thus possible to estimate the relative influence 
of those here<litary size fa<‘tors which affect the animal body as a whole and 
those which affect only a particular part. 

The method is ap])lied to dat<a published by MacDowell (E. S. B., 32, p. 
573) on the length and width of skull and the lengths of humerus, femur, and 
tibia in rabbits. Tt was found that general body factors could be assigned from 
02 to 75.5 per of the influences which determine the magnitude of the 
individual dimensions, that 6.6 to 31.5 per cent resulted from factors operating 
on a particular dimension and not on any of the others, while the remainder 
could he attributed to causes acting on more or less independent groups of 
bones. Tlie skull bones form one such group and the leg bones another. The 
fennir^ and tibia also form a subgroup subject to certain influences not affect- 
ing the humerus, while the femur and humerus, which are homologous bones, 
are influenced by another set of factors indepemlently of the tibia. 

DAIRY TARMINa— DAIRYING. 

Dairying with purchased feeds only, F. W. Woll {Hoard's Dairyimn, 58 
{1919) y No. 1y pp. 5-7 y flps. P), — Thls is an account of a iirofltable dairy herd 
where 330 Holstein cows receive only purchased feeds. It is operated by a 
creamery company near Los Angeles, Cal., on land worth over $500 per 
acre. I^ow producers are speedily discarded and the cows in the herd average 
about 1 lb. of butter fat daily per head. Four per cent, grade A, milk 
is sold for $4 per hundredweight. The concentrates fed to all animals are 
coconut meal, wheat bran, and dried beet pulp, while cows that are milked 
three times daily receive In addition rolled oats and bran. A relatively high 
proportion of concentrates is fed, a profitable practice with high producers 
when alfalfa hay is $22 a ton. Corn for silage is contracted for at $3.50 a 
ton, but charges for hauling and labor add $1.50 or more to the cost Con- 
siderable income is derived from the sale of manure and young stock. 

Factory butter, cheese, and condensed milk production during the war, 
T. R. PiBTLE {Hoard's Dairymany 57 {1919), No. 20, p. lOOOy fig- i). — Data from 
the c^sus of 1909, the manufacturing census of 1914, and the reports Issued 
by the Bureau of Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture on 
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the production of fuctories In 1916, 1917, and 1918. are briefly (summarized to 
show the amounts of milk used in the United States In the manufacture of 
creamery butter, cheese, and condensed and evaporated milk. In 1918 more 
milk was used by condensories than by cheese factories. 

VETERnSTARY MEDICINE, 

Proceedings of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association fourth an- 
nual meeting, held at Madison, Wis., January 14, 15, and 16, 1919, edited 
by F. B. Haulky {Proa, Wis. Vet. Med. Assor., 4 pp. J2tS*, figs. J5 ). — - 

Amonj? the papers here i)rosentetl are the following : Hairless Digs, by K. B. 
Hart (pp. 32-36) ; Swine Plague, by U. G. Hart, jr. (pp. 36-39) *, Barley for 
Fattening Pigs, by F. B. Morrison and G. Bohsiedt (pp. 39-17); The ll»)g 
Cholera Situation in Wisconsin, by ,1. T. PurceJl (pp. 47-49) ; Tlui Ontlodc for 
the Veterinarian in the rjiilipianos, by G. San Ainistiii (]>]>. 59-54) ; Hem- 
orrhagic Seplicoinia, hy W. 1*. lUchards H>p. 54->57) ; A New Vaccine Against 
Contagious Abortion, by !'\ B. Hadley (pp. 57-61) : Btport ui' the State Deten- 
tion Farm for Tuberculous (’attle, by i>. H. ElUison and ,1. P. West (pp. 61-68) ; 
Bots In Horses, by S. B. P'racker (i»p. 69-72) ; Necrobadllosis in Pigs, by J. B. 
Collins (pp, 72-74) ; Iteport of Board of Veterinary Fxa miners, by T. H. 
Ferguson (pp. 74, 75) ; and A Few Cases of Traumatic Pericarditis iii Cows, by 
H. Lothe (pp. 75-81). 

[Report of] veterinary research, A. Thetlek {Vvioii Ho. Africa Dept. Agr, 
Fpt., pp. 6o-58 ). — A brief account of investigations conducted dining 

the year. 

Reports of the National Serum Institiite, Holland, 1916-17, Pokes 
(VersUiff HijksscruniiNnrht. [Xcl Itcrhtndsl, pp. 70). — TJieso are the 

reports of the institution for 1916 and 1917, containing tlio usual data (P-. S. ll., 
38. p. 180). 

'Notes on the hydrocyanic acid content of .iowar (Andropogon sorghum), 
Manmatitanath Ghosh {Agr. dour. India, Hi {lOVd), Ao. /, pp. 108-1 td ). — 
The author concludes that the weather, p.artieularly the rainfall, is mainly 
responsible for Hie d('velopinent of the ]M»isonoiis I'lenu nts In the Jowar, and 
that the soil is only of minor importance and accountable only so far as It can 
hold up nitrogenous food materials to the plant. 

Comparative toxicity of triphenylmethane and flavin dyes for tissue and 
bacteria, ,T., H. Mxtetxeh iJom\ Path, and Pact.. 22 {tOVJ), Xo. pp. 308-SJH, 
figs. 2). — ^The t<*chnique ein]>}oyed to determine the ndativi* toxicity of various 
triphenylmethane and llaviii dyes for tissue and bacteria was U8 follows: 

Small fragments of cliick embryos were suspended In a Petri dish in sterile 
llinger’s solution which liad been first inoculated vi(b several drops of a 24-hour 
bi'oth cuKure of tin* orgaidsin desired. The medium used for flie culture was 
chicken plasma, wddeb w^as kept in pnratllruMi tubes on ice and diluted at the 
moment of making the culture with an eipiul volume of a solution of the anti- 
septic in llinger’s solution of twU’O Ihe <*(»ncen1ration desired in the culture. 
After thorough mixing, a small drop of the pla.snm containing the dye wms 
placed on a cover-glass and, after adding a frngm<>ut of the inoculated dissue, 
the cover-glass wms sealed with vaselin on a hollow^-ground slide. Growth was 
observed In 24 and 48 hours. The bacteria used for if^ting were streptoc»occl, 
staphylococci. Bacillus col% and B. pyocyancus. In addition to the tissue experi- 
ments, the inhibltive action of the various dyf's upon the bacteria in broth cul- 
ture wras also tested. 

In the broth experiments the streptococcus w'as always the first of the bacteria 
to show li^hfoltion and the pyocyaneus the last, but a great variation was 
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observed in tlic lntoi*val between the two with tllfl'erent dyes. The flavins 
apparently showed no spefdllc action, while the tiiplicnylinethaiie dyes showed a 
ddinite spe<‘itk*ity for one or another tyjie of organism. Mtdacbitt' and brilliant 
green aftecded the streidoeoccus and the colon bacillus, methyl and crystal 
violet ttlTected the coloTi and pyoeyaneus bncilli, and Victoria and night blue 
were specitic for Oram-poslrive organisms. The formation of addition products 
of llu^ dye witli a halid as hi methyl green and lodin green greatlj" reduced the 
toxicity for all bsioterla, and snIphoTiation destroyed it. 

In the lissm* experiments it was found that tissue cidls wTre always Inhibited 
before streptococci by the iriphen^ Imethane dyes, whilt^ with the flavins, the 
dilution producing inhibition was the same for tissu'^ and stn'])tococ‘ci, although 
othm* bacteria rrcpiiriM] givatm' conciaitrations. With brilliant green and night 
hlue there was evidence of specitic toxicity for tissue cells, thus indicating that 
better clinical results might be expected from the use of flavin than brilliant 
green in wN»nnd dressings. 

Attention is calle«l to tlu' fact that in every case a greater concentration of 
the dye was lU'cessary to inhibit liacterlal growtli in the presence of serum 
and tissue than in jdain broth, a ri'suh in variance* with the claim of Browning 
at al. (B. S. K., 41, p. ISS) tliat flavin is mor<‘ hacioricidtil in the jiresence of 
serum thtni in plain hi*oth. It is pointed out, iiowwer, that in tin* ex:periinents 
iieiv* reported tin* tissue <‘ells were growin*r under higlily artitieial eondiiions, 
and that in the iiodv a t reater re'-isiaiHM* to ih<‘ antiseptic is probably sliowu by 
llie (‘(4)s and ti snuiller resistance iiy the ha<‘leria. 

“ Bii'ip ” treatment. — Bismuth iodoform paste, 10. S. AV. PEArr {Vet, Jour., 
75 ilOVJ). A'o. 5^27, pp. /dd-/7*>).~--Tiie author presi'iils tlie results of 1C cases 
tr<‘ate<l with hisinuth lodotorin paraflin pa'^te juid <'omp{U’es it wn’th the Carrel 
treatment. tinds that both methods give (‘xcellent nssults but dilTer in cer- 
tain points. 

“ In respis't to the tyiu* of wound for wbh*b em li is snitalde, Ripp can be used 
bi any wound, wh< ‘r(*ns (’arrel (i'<*almeut can not, on account of the difficulty of 
kee]ting I1 j(» tubes fixed in tin' wound, <*. g., in a puiu'liired foot; unless there is 
a eominunleating wound aliove tiu' coroin't, it is inipossilile to keep a Carrel tube 
in position. Tlie same applies to w'ouiids of very mobile parts of the body and 
parts difficult to bandage, e g., the ear; it is also difficult to keep a tube in a 
vertical wound opening downwards, e. g., a dental fistula of the lower jaw. 
In all thesf* cases Ripp is llio better treatment. 

**Bipp is tin' more suitable drt'ssing in fmiictured w^ounds from which there is 
not an excess of purulent (iisciiarge, and w’hieh can he plugged, e. g., picked up 
nail. It is also }>referai>le in operation w'otuuls wliich it is d<'slred to keep asep- 
tic and in which healing by first intention is expected, especially if the wound 
is sutured. 

“ Carrel treatment, on the other hand, is more (effective than Ripp in the more 
septic and larger tyi)es of wound W'ith profuse imrulent discharge, and in con- 
ditions which must be treated as open wounds. Here the continuous instilla- 
tion of eusol rapidly cleanses the wound both by its mechanical and chemical 
actions. Whereas, if Ripp were use<l in this latter case, too frequent dressings 
and a large quantity of the paste w'ould be required, and the treatment would 
not be economical because the area so to be dressed is extensive and the paste 
w^ould rapidly be carried out of the wound in the discharge, 

** In Blpp treatment fewer dressings and less attention to the wound between 
dressings are required. Eusol is very cheap, whereas Blpp is expensive, but 
more dressing materials and apparatus are iu»cessary for Carrel treatment. 
Bipp gives the more rapid results in most cases.** 
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Observations on the chemotherapy of bacterial Infections, with e^ecial ref« 
erence to experimental pneumococcus infection, 0. H. Browning and E. Gul< 
BRANSBJN {Jour. Path, and Bact., ^ (1919)^ No. 3-4, pp. 265-269). — Experimental 
proof is given that virulent organisms within the tissues — in the present case 
pneumococci introduced into the peritoneal cavity of mice— can be effectively 
dealt with by means of antiseptics, and that the result is obtained, not by 
killing the organisms through the sole agency of the antiseptic, but through some 
form of cooperation of the antiseptic and the tissues. 

The immunizing action of sodium chlorid against the anaphylactic injec- 
tion (metatrophlc therapy), C, Richet, P. Bkodin, and F. Saint-Girons (Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], 169 {1919), No. 1, pp. 9-11). — ^The authors state that* 
while severe anaphylactic symptoms are produced in a dog by an injection of 
50 cc, of horse plasma three weeks after a sensitizing injection of the samct 
plasma, such symptoms are entirely absent if, instead of using the pure plasma 
for the second Injection, the same quantity of tlie same plasma be used after 
dilution with nine times its volume of an isotonic solution of sodium chlorid. 
If an Injection of the salt solution is made before the injection of the pure 
plasma, the amount of salt must be greatly increased owing to the extreme 
rapidity of the elimination of the injected salt. 

The theory is advanced that the sodium chlorid impregnates the nerve cells 
and immunizes them against tlie anaphylactic poison, and the possibflity is 
suggested of utilizing this phenomenon for the prevention of aiujphylactic 
shock. 

On the cultural characters of certain anaerobic bacteria isolated from war 
wounds, R. S. Adamson {Jour. Path, and Pact., 22 (1919), No. S-4> PP* 345-400, 
pis. 5). — This paper, which forms the first part of a general investigation of the 
bacteriology of wounds, deals solely with the cultural characteristics of strictly 
anaerobic bacteria isolated from wound material, garden and pasture soil, 
human and horse feces, and putrefying meat. 

Fifteen anaerobic organisms are described, of which 13 are spore-bearing 
bacilli, one a bacillus without spores, and one an anaerobic diplococcus. The 
spore-bearing bacilli have been classified in three groups based on their cultural 
reactions. The first or proteolytic group consists of BaHViis wdematis niaUgni, 
B. hifermentans sporogenes, and B. tctanoides. The second or saccharolytic 
group comprises B. wrogenes capsulatus, B. Imtyricus, Vibrion septique, B. von 
Hibler IX, and Bacillus E. The third group, possessing neither proteolytic nor 
saccharolytic powers, consists of B. tctanoides (A), Bacillus L, Bacillus S, 
and Macintosh’s bacillus Type III (C). 

In addition to detailed descriptions of these organisms, the paper includes a 
table of their cultural features, a list of 39 literature references, and several 
plates including colored representations and phcno-micrographs of some of the 
cultures. 

Contributions to the biochemistry of pathogenic anaerobes, Vl-Vn, 0. G. 
lu Wolf {Jour. Path, and Boat., 22 {1919), No. 3-4, pp. 270-307). — ^Two papers 
are presented In continuation of the investigation previously noted (E, S. R., 
40, p. 677). 

VI* The proteolytio action of Bacillus sporogenes {Metchnikoff) and B. 
ioelohH (pp. 265-288). — In this paper the fermentation changes which take 
place in a cooked-meat medium Inoculated with B. imhhti and B. sporogenes 
are reported. 

In a medium consisting solely of sterilized muscle end water both organisms 
grew with great rapidity, forming large quantities of gas consisting of carbon 
dioxid and hydrogen. The amount of gas formed per liter of medium was 
about the same with both organisms. With B. sporogenes from 70 to 76 per 
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cent of the gas consisted at carbon dioxld, while with B, toelchii only about 
38 per cent of the gas was carbon dioxld. 

The proteolytic power of B. sporogenea was much greater than that of B. 
welchii. There was also a notable difference In their volatile acid production. 
B. welchii, which forms large quantities of volatile acids in carbohydrate- 
containing media, did not form any considerable quantity of acid with muscle 
tissue while B. sporogenea formed large quantities of acids in both media. 

VII. The biochemistry of B. proteus (pp. 289-307). — This paper includes a 
review of the literature on B, proteus and reports of a study of the growth of 
several strains of the organism on different media, the results of which are 
summarized as follows: 

**B. proteus grown upon various media does not exhibit any of the qualities 
of a putrefactive organism. It Is a moderate gas former, the largest amount of 
gas being obtained in cultures of cooked meat. Compared with putrefactive 
organisms such as B. sporogcnes and B. histolytitms, its proteolytic activities 
are not great. The two strains examined attacked lactose. The analytical re- 
sult gives a lactose consumi)tion of 0.9 gm. per liter. The volatile acid produc- 
tion is very small. In none of the experiments was any putrefactive smell 
noticeable, and iu> indol was produced under the most favorable circumstances 
for its development. B. proteus contains a powerful urea-splitting ferment, 
being capable of transforming 45 per cent of the total nitrogen of urine into 
ammonia,’* ^ 

Some experiments dealing with the question whether lipoids can act as 
antigens. Chitng Vik Wang {Jour, Path, attd Boef., 22 {1919) ^ No. S-4, pp. 22i-‘ 
228). — Liix)idal extracts of egg white, horse serum, and ox corpuscles were made 
by successive two-hour extractions of the material in a shaking machine with 
chloroform and ether alternately. The extract after drying and inunediately 
before use was saponifled with a few drops of N/10 caustic soda and finally 
oniulsilied in saline. Tests with the lipoldal extract and with an emulsion of the 
residue were performed with rabbits, using the complement deviation method. 

Negative results as to antigenic properties were obtained with the lipoldal 
extracts of egg white and horse serum, and positive results with the lipoldal 
extract of ox-blood coipuscles. The crude residue after the extraction of lipoids 
in the latter case was found to be less potent In antigenic power than the extract 
but to retain still some of this power. The results with the different lipoldal 
extracts are considered by the author to be due possibly to varying degrees of 
stability of union of tlie proteins with the lipoldal elements. 

The loss of complementing power in guinea-pig serum at various tem- 
peratures, J. W. Biogee {Jour. Path, and Bact., 22 {1919) y No. 3-4y PP- 323^44, 
figs. 10). — ^This paper reports the results of an investigation of the rate at 
which guinea-pig sera, freed from clot and cells and kept in vitro at various 
temperatures, lose their complemciiting power. 

At low temperatures the rate of disapi>earance of complement was much 
slower than at higher temperatures. A 75 per cent loss occurred at 50® C. In 
from one-half hour to one hour, at 30® In 47.5 hours, at 20® In 87 hours, at 9® 
in 166 hours, and at 1.5® in 920 hours. The rate of loss of complement w^as more 
rapid in the earlier than in the later stages and at temperatures between 9 
and 50® appeared to be regular. 

The value of the new complement deviation method for the serodiagnosis 
of glanders, O. Waldmann {Arch. Wiss. u. Prakt. Tierheilk.^ 4^ (191$) y No. 2-3, 
pp. 194-222). — A review is given of the literature on the complement deviation 
and conglutination methods for the diagnosis of glanders, followed by a report 
of results obtained by the authors in the Pathological Institute of the Veterinary 
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School (Berlin). The author is of the opinion that the complement deviation 
metiiud is superior to others for the serological detection of tlie disease. 

Note on the rapid production of serum against rinderpest and its utilisa- 
tion in infected regions, M. Cubasson {Itec, MH* Vdt,, 95 iJ919), No. 11, PP» 
S2S'-^B7 ), — Methods employed by the author for immunization against rinder- 
pest gre described In detail. 

Animals which have recently recovered from the disease are chosen for 
hyperimmunization, and animals at different stages of the disease are used to 
furnish the virulent blood. In idace of a single massive injection, two inocu- 
lations of virulent blood are employed for immunization, llie lirsi coming from 
an animal at the end of the lirst stage of the disenst* and the second, after an 
Interval of 3 or 4 days, from an animal at thc^ second or lliird period. Kach 
inoculation of 3 or 4 liters is in itself siitflciciit to produce li.v]HTiinmunity. 

The blood for immunization is draAvn into a sodium <'itrate solution in sterile 
bottles. The Immunizing blood is drawn four times, first on the tenth day 
following the second virulent injection and tlieii at intervals of four days. From 
3 to 5 liters arc taken eacli lime, the blood Ixdiig rmdvcd In sterile bottles con- 
taining 2 gm. of potassium oxalate and 0.25 gm. of phenol dissolved in 50 or 
60 cc. of water. In place of oxalaled blood, blood serum to which phenol is 
added in the proportion f>f 0.25 gm. to a liter of the serum may be employed. Both 
blood and serum are kept cool until ust^d. 

As a prevc'Utlve measure, the o\a luted blood is4njc‘cted In doses of 40 cc. for 
adults and from 20 to 30 cc, for young animals. Virus in tlie form of virulent 
blood, kept Ihpjid liy (hd'rihi nation or by the addition of sodium citrate, is in- 
jected at the same time in 0.25 cc. doses. If immune serum is used in place of 
the oxalated blood the doses should be diminished by one-balf. 

As a curative measure the immune blood or serum is said to b(' of only limited 
value, acting with certainty <*nly iluriiig the first stage of the disease. 

Swamp fever in Wyoming. — Economic importance, general characteristics, 
and control, J. W. Scorr {Wyoining <S7a. Bui. 121 {1919), pp. 91-140, fig». SO ). — 
This bulletin was prepared for the purpose of bringing facts relating to the 
nature of swamp fever, StvS economic impoi*tan(*e, bow' it may be recognized, and 
how controlled to the attention of ranchmen and fanneis of the State, The 
author calls attention to the fact that tlie experiments previously noted (E. S. 
B., 39, p. 162) have conclusively demonstrated that the disease may be trans- 
mitted by certain biting flies, a detailed report of which work wdll be presented 
in a later paper. 

Diagnosis of tuberculosis by the complement deviation method, Chung 
Yik Wang and J.. Ckocket {Brit. MeO. Jour., No. 305S {1919), pp. 7-9). — ^An im- 
jirovement in the method of iiroparafion of tubercle antigen for the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis by complement deviation is reported which, together with certain 
precautions in technique, is said to have rendered tlie method much more re- 
liable as a diagnostic procedure. The nonspecific reactUm wddeh other ob- 
jservers have obtained is attributed by the authors to the presence of lipoids 
in the antigens employed and to an insuflicieiit heating of the tested serums. 
To obviate these difliculties the tubercle bacilli eiiijdoyed as antigens in the 
present study w^ere freed from lipoids by 5 extractions alternately with chloro- 
form and ether, and the serums were heated for at least two full hours at 
55** O. The final technique employed and classification of results were similar 
to those of the Wassermann test. 

The findings of the cases investigated by this method were positive In 75 
per cent of the 104 tuberculosis subjects tested, and none of the controls reacted 
positively to the test after differentiation of Wassermann serums from tuber- 
culosis by a chloroform differential mtood devised by the autbors. It 
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therefore, considered justifiable to regard tlie test as specific, and to conclude 
in case of a positive reaction not only that the disease is present but that the 
lesion is in an active condition. A negative result, as in the Wasserinann test, 
is considered "‘significant though inconclusive. 

Instructions concerning the work of the Tuberculosis Eradication Division 
(U. S, Dept, Agr,, Bur, Aniw, Indus,, 1919, pp, 20 ), — This manual of instruc- 
tions includes an outline of the three projects of the division — the eradication 
of tuberculosis from pure-bred cattle, from circumscribed areas, and from swine ; 
brief descriptions of tuberculin testing by the subcutaneous, intradermal, oph- 
thalmic, and combined rnetliods, with an explanation of the nature of tuber- 
culin ; and directions for the identification of animals after testing, disinfec- 
tion of stables, care of hypodermic syringes and clinical theriuonielers, order- 
ing of supplies, tde. A list Is Included of the tuberculosis-eradication field 
offices ami insix^ctors in charge of the same. 

Contribution to the study of ulcerous lymphangitis (Ret\ O&n, M6d, Vit., 
28 (19/9), No, 329, pp. 233-243 ). — This is the report of a series of studies on 
the natiii-o of u h erons lymphangitis and its mode of transmission, therapy, and 
diagnosis. Kvidc'iue is furiiistie<l that the bacillus of Preisz-Nocard is the 
sjwc'ific (‘uiise of tlie disease, and tliat it is possible to reproduce it experi- 
mentally by local inoculation of very small doses of a young culture of the 
orgajdsni, associaU‘d preferably with an inert substance such as iwnvered char- 
coal. The true symptoms of the disease do not appear until about a month 
after the virulent injection. 

The therapeutic agents studle<l included toxins such as mallein, tuberculin, 
rivoltln, ('tc., specific va<*cines, chemical substances, serums, and surgical 
methods. In no case wore entirely satisfactory results obtained. The various 
methods of treatment ai)i)Hrentl.v hastened the cure of light attacks, but had 
little effect ori extended lesions. 

While the injection into the conjunctival tissue of a glycerin extract of a 
pure culture of the ha<‘llU of i*reisz-Nf>carcl produced a reaction in animals 
afflicted with the disease, sucli a reaction is not considered specific as an edema 
was also produced at the point of Inoculation in healthy animals. 

Abortion disease of cattle, W. E. (Iotton (Jour. Amer. Vet, Med, Assoe,, 55 
(1919), No. 5, pp. 504-528 ), — This paper, delivered before the veterinarians of 
Indiana, summarizes the prestmt status of knowledge of contagious abortion of 
cattle. 

Infectious abortion and sterility in cattle, E. T. Hali.man (Michigan 8ta. 
Circ, 40 (i919), pp. S-ff ), — This is a popular suiuinary of information. 

A new nematode causing parasitic gastritis in calves, A. Iw. S heather (Agr, 
Research Inst. Puna Bui. 85 (1919), pp. 5, pis. 5 ). — A discussion and description 
of an undescribed neinatcKle, found in immense numbers In the fourth stomach 
of several calves which had died showing all the symptoms associated with 
parasitic gastritis. 

Tl^e results of investigations of hemorrhagic septicemia in sheep in Colo- 
rado, 1. E. Newsom (Amer. Jour, Vet. Med., 14 (t919), No. 7, pp, 371-577). — 
The author gives an account of several of the 24 outbreaks of this disease 
investigated* 

Tick eradication laws, H. C. Knox ( Arkansas 8ta, But. 160 (1919), pp. 16). — 
A compilation of Arkansas laws relating to tick eradication, together with the 
regulations of the board of control, with notes on these laws and regulations 
pr^ared by E. M. Gow. 

Parasitic diseases, S. Hadwen (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 54 (1919), No. 
0, pp. 639-645, figs, S ), — ^Following reference to the article on ixodic lymphan- 
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gltis by Jarvis, previously noted (B. S. R., 38, p. 785), the author presents 
data to show that ticks, particularly Dermacmtor alhipictm and possibly also 
D, vefmstus^ play an important part in the production of fistulous withers 
among unbroken range horses in sections of British Columbia.* 

Investigations on the pathological anatomy of Infectious anemia of the 
horse, I. ICani and K. Kikuchi (Jiul. Imp, Col. Agr. and Forestry, Japan, No. S, 
{1911) t pp. SIf, pis. 6). — ^Tliis report includes a detailed account of 5 cases 
studied. 

The etiology of an epidemic among horses (meningo-encephalitis enaoo- 
tica; Boma disease), R. Kbatjs, G., Fischer, and B. Kantob {Rev, Inst. Boot. 
lArgentina}, 3 (1919) ^ No. 1, pp. 114-118, pis, 6, fig, i).— The authors show for the 
first time that Borna disease occurs in Argentina. The lesions in the brain 
and tlie cultures correspond to the descriptions given by Joest and Degen 
(E. S. R., 26, p. 786) and Johne. 

Observations with regard to the etiology of joint-ill in foals, J, M’Fadyean 
and J. T. Edwards {Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 32 {1919), No. 1, pp. 42^ 
71). — In continuation of tlie investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 
891) the authors report upon 37 cases at some length. 

The bacteria encountered in the cases described fall into four groups, namely, 
Strepticocci, Bacillus nephritidis cqui, B, abortivo-equinus, and conform bacilli. 
In 20 of the 37 cases examined the indications are that streptococci was the 
cause of the lesions, since they were more or less abundantly present In the 
diseased joints,' and occurred there in a state of purity or accompanied only 
by an inconsiderable number of other bacteria whose presence could reasonably 
be regarded as accidental, B. nephritidis equi w^as api>arently by itself in 
causing the disease in four cases and was present in three others. B, abortlvo- 
equmus was the cause of tlie disease in two of the cases. B. coU communis, 
or organisms closely resembling it, was probably the cause of the disease in 
four cases, and possibly in a fifth. 

Studies on anthelmintics. — ^I, Experiments with repeated doses of oil of 
chenopodium, M. C. Hall {Jour. Amer. Yet, Med. Assoc., 55 {1919), No. 4^ PP* 
415-^3). — Exi)eriments are reported which were conducted with a view to de- 
termining the method in which chenopodium can be successfully employed 
against the hookworm in the dog and to secure further data on its anthelmintic 
action. 

The results Indicate that chenopodium in repeated doses of 5 minims daily 
for 12 doses is rather elficacious against ascarids, whipworms, and probably 
hookworms. It has no equal as a drug for the removal of ascarids, since it 
will in a great majority of cases remove 100 per cent of the worms present 
in the dog and is apparently about as effective under i)roper conditions of 
administration against ascarids of man and swine. 

Studies on anthelmintics. — ^II, The anthelmintic and insecticidal value of 
carbon bisulphid against gastrointestinal parasites of the horse, M« O. Haix, 
M. J, Smead, and C. F. Wolf {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 55 (1919), No. 5, pp. 
54S*-549 ). — ^The authors present data that lead to the conclusion that carbon 
bisulphid was 100 per cent effective agaln^ bots and ascarids, namely, Gaatro- 
pMLus nasalis, O. hwmorrhoidalis, and Ascaris equorum {A. megalocephala) . 
"In our experiments, it was uniformly 100 per cent effective against bots, 
removing all of 690 bots from the 6 Infested animals, and usually 95 to 100 
per cent effective against ascarids, removing (approximately) 91 of 94 worms 
from the 8 infested animals, or almost 97 per cent. 

"Oafbon bisulphid gives as good results in 1 6*dram dose as In 2 4-dram 
doses OP 3 3-dram doses, and It is likely that the smaller sum total of drug 
In the one dose Is to be preferred to the greater total In several doses, especially 
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as tbe gastric lesions seem less pronounced with the 1 dose. It is quite 
possible that further experiment will show that a single dose even smaller 
than 6 drams will be adequate.” 

A mycosis of turkeys, R. G. Archibald {Jour, Compar, Path, and Ther,y 81 
{1918) y No. PP> 257-260y flffs. ^). — ^This report relates to a disease in a flock 
of young turkeys in Nyusaland. The affection, in which lumps appeared on the 
heads and necks and occasionally on the knee joints, had a predilection for 
young birds, usually attacking those between 6 clays and 7 months old, with a 
case mortality of 75 to 85 per cent, while older birds rarely acquired the disease. 
Macroseopically and histopathologically the lesions showed a striking similarity 
to epithelioma coutaglosum avium. 

RURAL ENaiNEERINa. 

Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems, S. T. Harding (New York: 
McOratoHill Hook Co., Inc., 1917, pp, Xll-\-271y pis, 12, figs. 28), — This is a prac- 
tical treutiHe on the operation and maintenance of Irrigation systems, based on 
data derived from such practice in the Western States. The general features 
of maintenance are lirst dis(*ussed. The maintenance of irrigation structures is 
next taken up in some detail, togetlier with the important features In the 
organization for operation and maintenance. Considerable space is devoted to 
methods of delivering irrigation water and measurement of irrigation water. 
It'inal chapters cover rules and regulations for operation and cost accounting. 

Reclaiming the arid West, O. W. James {New York: Dodd, Mead d Co., 
1917, pp, XXJI-\-lfll, pis. 48). — ^This Is a popular treatise on the work of the 
foumlers, organizers, and present workers of the U. S. Reclamation Service, 
and Includes descriptions of the main reclamation projects. 

Irrigation opportunities in Russia are great, V. V. Tchikoff {Engirt. Netos- 
Dec., 82 {1919), No. pp. 190-192, fig. 1). — ^The author reviews the irrigation 
situation in Russia, stating that the chances for both public and private enter- 
I)rises are good, (lotton is the principal crop of arid Russia, and agriculture Is 
conducted on the steppes by dry farming methods. Irrigation in Russia is 
confined mostly to tlie southern part, which is arid and semiarid. About 
10,(XK),000 acres are irrigated in the arid region. I'umping plants are operated 
here and there, but more than 99 per cent of the irrigation is from gravity 
canals. In the semiarid regions it is stated that the proi>er storage of water, 
an increase in the use of uudergi*ound water, and the use of economical irriga- 
tion methods are necessary for future success. 

Measurement of irrigation water {Washington: Dept. Int., U. S. Reclam. 
Serv., 1918, pp. 58). — This pamphlet contains tables showing discharge through 
weirs and orifices and acre-feet equivalents to a given number of second feet 
of flow. 

Pumping for irrigation, J. B. Mabcelujs {Kans. Agr. Col. Ext. Bui, 17 
(1918), pp. 16, figs. 2). — This bulletin gives popular advice on the selection and 
installation of an Irrigation pumping plant, based on observations from the 
various i)umping experiments conducted in the Arkansas River Valley. 

Electrically driven high-lift centrifugal pumps supply water for irrigation, 
B. P. Fleming {Engin. News-Rec., 82 {1919), No. 2, pp, 74-79, figs, 4 ). — ^Thls 
article describes the design and construction c new high-lift Irrigation 
pumping plant with steel manifold and reinforced coiacrete force main, and 
reports efficiency tests. The amount of water necessary to be supplied by 
pumping was estimated at 10,000 acre ft., to be supplied within a period of 
50 days. A plant of 4 horizontal centrifugal units of 25 sec. ft. capacity each 
was selected. Each unit was attached by flexible coupling to a 350 hp., 3 phase. 
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60 cycle induction motor using current at 440 volts. In the tests it was found 
that all the units exceeded the required efRcioiicy of 81 per cent at 90 ft. head, 

“As a whole the otilciency tests of this plant illustrate the recent very 
remarkable advance in centrifugal i:)uinp design from the standpoint of 
efficiency, and give reason to believe that it is not tot) much to expect that in 
the case of large units, working under reasonably high heads. 85 per cent 
efficiency may be ohtainetl where the character of the installation Is such as to 
warrant the extra expense of a pump designed for the spc<*ial conditions under 
which It is to operate. Such efficiency can only he ol>taim*d by the use of small 
running clearam^es in the imiu'ller at the wearing ring, wiiich pr(*vent leakage 
from the discharge back to suclion; and the water seal ])rev(aiting air leakage 
Into the suction passage around the sliaft must bo )>e)*roctly air-tmht. Wear is 
to be expected in the course of time in tlie wearing ririgs, and the glands can 
not be maintained in p(‘i‘fect coiiditi<»n aft(‘r a long pta-iod of use. so that to 
maintain the high cfrici<‘iicy found when the installation is nbw it will ho 
necessary to renew from time to time the wearing rings and the bronze* sletwes 
on the shaft.” 

Transforming canal losses in terms of depth to quantity, V. A. Cupper 
(Engin. Nt ivs-Eev., 81 {lUtS), No. 5, p. 220, fig. 1). — (lra])hic data are given 
showing the se(*pag(* loss in iriugiitiou canals in second f(‘et per thotisaml f4‘et 
length of canal for wetb'd pcTimelors from 9 to 190 ft. for a Joss of 1 ft. in 
depth over the wed ted canal area In 21 hours. 

Computing the lateral i3ressure of saturated earth, A. (\. IIuhteo (PJnghi. 
Neim-Eec.. 81 (1018), No. . 10 ), pp. JJ /, (ioh. 2). — Tlu* author ]u*oiu)ses a 
method of computing the lateral pressure of saturated earth whi(*h is based on 
the usual dry eartli formula but takes account of the separation oC hydrostatic 
from earth pressure and allows full hydrostatic pressure. Thus, the ver(l('al 
earth pressure is obtained by adding the total weight of earth above the plane 
of saturation to the net weight of earth below the plane of saturation; the 
lateral earth pressure is obtaine<l by multiplying this vei*tical pressure by tan“ 
(45® — i 0a) in which 0a = tlu* angle of repose of earlh under water; and the 
total lateral pressure Is obtained by adding the hydrostatic pressure to this 
lateral earth pressure. 

Inexpensive cypress lath subirrigation plan (Okla. Agr. CoL, Kxt, Dir, Circ. 
72 (1918), pp. Jii 5"). — This circular gives brief instructions for the use of 

cypress lath in the construction of subirrigation lal(?rals. 

Agricultural .drainage, T. .1. Kvans (Florence, Ala.: Author, 1918, pp. S5, 
figs. 2). — ^Tbis pamphlet Is a prospectus of a more elaborate work on tbe sub- 
ject to be issued later. Its purpose is to secure the opinions of professional men 
and to interest those contemplating drainage pro.j(H*ts. 

Synopses of drainage laws, J. S. et at.. (Columhia, Mo.: E. W. ^Itepheyint 

Pub. Co., 1918, pp. .56*5). — This handbook contains u brief outline of the drainage 
laws of each of 24 States. 

Farm drainage (Ann. Rpt. Dept. Agr. Prince Edward Island^ 1917, pp. SS-'iS, 
pis, 3). — ^This report deals with the underdrainage of agricultural lands with 
special reference to conditions on Prince Edward Island. It is estimated that 
there are 200.0(X) acres on the island that could he profitably drained. Under 
average conditions it is estimated that drainage costs about $00 per acre. 
Features of drain construction^ are discussed. 

Use of dynamite w^iiumalarial drainage operations, J. K. Hdsktns and 
W, B. Hardenburg (Pub. Health Bpts. lU. 8\3, S$ (1918), No. pp. ^052, 
2053 ). — was found that In antimalarial drainage work with dynamite the 
best results were obtalntnl in mucky areas where the mud was so deep and soft 
that hand excavation became slow and difficult. 
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An analysiM of the costs of two adjacent ditches In a large swamp, one ex- 
cavated with dynamite and the other with hand labor, is given. The yardage of 
the dynamited ditch was 4,351 and of the hand dug ditch 1,950. The cost per 
cubic yard of the dynamited ditch was 39 cts. as against 45 cts. per cubic yard 
for the hand dug ditch. The method of using the dynamite is described. 

Segment blocks have advantages on larger size drains, D. L. Yabnell 
{Ihifjin, NetvH-Hev,, S2 {1919) ^ No. 14, pp. 663, 664). — An investigation of the use 
of segiiu‘nt block for large size drains, ma<le by the liureau of Public Roads of 
the IT. S. Depart mont of Agriculture is rei>orted from which it is concluded that 
(nving to their cost, lightii(\Ks, and convenience of handling, and structural ad- 
vantages over til(^ tla'ir ust» for large size drains should increase. 

Progressive erosion in a dredged drainage channel, O. E. Ramser {Engin* 
Ncwft-Ece., 82 {i9J9), No. 18, pp. 87d, 877, figs. 6). — Observations on enlargement 
and otT(‘(‘t on cnijacity due to ('rt>sioii in the North Fork Dtw River drainage 
chajinel, made by tlH‘ <)ni(‘e of Pubilc R<»ads of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, are reported. Areasurements of six cross sections of a itortion of the 
chamK'l const ru<te<l in iRljiy, 1915, were made along a course of 790 ft. in April, 
Itiu;, and l!\ .IjiniM ry, 1917. A comparison of the plotted cross section showed 
ilmt after a etrlaiu anionnt of erosion had taken place in the channel erosion 
did not lend to incn\MS(> Uie irregularity of the <*hannel. 

‘‘lU'tneen Ajuil, 1919, and .January, 1917, tlie average cross-sectional area 
of the chaiimd im n^astMl irom .331 to 409 sfj. ft. The values of n in Rutter’s 
haimdn obtained for liigli stttge (hiring the years of 191G and 1917 were 0.0271 
and 0 297. n'l^pi'ctivoly, from which it is .seen that the roughness coefficient was 
pradtcaily die saau' bi’fori* and aflm* the erosion occurred.” 

“ d Ik‘ mean vid(*<Mt in tJie cliannel w’(*re about 4.5 ft. p(*r second, and the 
diMlmrg(‘ ctipacitUss for 1919 and 1917 were 1,173 and 1,881 sec.-ft, wdilch 
rcfn*(*sents an inrrrast^ <9“ 27.7 per (vnt for tin* ixo'iod froiti April, 1916, to Janu- 
ary, 1917. 3 lu* incr('av(> jn cro.ss-st'etional area w'as 23.5 per cent, wdiieh is less 
than iJi(' |K'r<'(*ntage ot iia‘r<'ase in capacity.” 

it IS no{(*d that in llic d(‘sign of this cIi.Mimel no ]>rovislon w’as made for a 
rineoff rate m» give satisfactory drainag(‘ at the beginning, the probable effect 
oi (U'osiuu being foreseen and a considerabie linaiicial saving being effected 
lher(’by. 

Inspection of drainage ditch cross-sections after contract dredging, E. S. 
V>i.MSK {Jhujin. N(iv.s~Rrc., 82 (1919). No. 21, pp. 1019-1(122, figs. 7).— -This arti- 
cle des(*ril>es and explains tia‘ (hwelopment of methods for examination of 
cross sections of di-ainage ditciies after contract dredging. Soundings at first 
made by lev(*l r<»d gave way to» lead and line following along a tape, the boat 
in use )>y the sounding man being pulled across the ditch by means of the tape. 

The water supply of Egypt, 1913—14, B. F. K. KEtnaNG (Trans. S. Intemat. 
(’y*n(u Trop. Agt . 1914, 'rol. 2, pp. S70-S80. figs. 5). — Tlie hydrography of the Nile 
and methods of \vater supiily for irrigation are distnissed and attention drawn 
t(^ the abnormal dearth of winter during 1913-14. Data are submitted to show 
that under such conditions the rice crop must be sacrificed In favor of the cotton 
crop. 

Brlnking 'water (Rpt. Min. Agr. Prov. Qncheo, 1917, pp. 100-102). — Sanitary 
analyses of 13 samples of water from domestic drinking supplies are reported 
and briefly discussed. Eleven of the samides ivere found to be contaminated 
and one was considered doubtful. Details on the bacterial flora of three of 
the siimples are reported, from which it is concluded that “ such waters could 
only disseminate disease and multiply the consumer’s liabilities.” 

Water purification, J. W. Elums (A^c«? York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Ino*^ 
1917, pp. X-^485, pU. 6, figs. 168 ). — It is the purpose of this book to provide the 
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reader with as nearly as possible a complete account of the development of the 
art of water ptirifiication/ .Couslderatloii is first given to the physical, chemical, 
ami biological properties and characteristics of various classes of water. The 
relation of polluted public water supplies to water-borne diseases is given 
lEfpecial attention. The various steps in purification processes such as plain 
sedimentation, coagulation, filtration, and disinfection are described in con- 
siderable detail. Special chapters are devoted to w^ater softening and to the 
removal of iron and manganese from ground water supplies. 

Water systems for farm homes, F. C. Fenton {Univ, Missouri, Agr, Enet, 
Serv. Circ. {191S), pp. 16, figs. 13). — ^Thfs is a brief popular bulletin on the 
subject, prepared with special reference to Missouri conditions. In adclltlon 
to the pneumatic system of water supply the so-called aulopneumatlc system, 
the value of which has been much under discussion, is described as having been 
in actual operation and having b<^n found practical. It is stated, however, 
that **many such systems have been in operation for years and are giving 
excellent satisfaction, while others have given considerable trouble. Taking 
everything Into consideration, it can not be considered as reliable as some of 
the other systems.” 

The relation of the shrinkage and strength properties of wood to its specific 
gravity, J. A, Newlin and T. H. C. Wilson (U. S. Dept. Agr. BuL 676 {1919)^ 
pp. 35, pis. 5, figs. 16). — This bulletin reports data on the relations of the 
strength properties of woods to their specific gravity in such form as to render 
them easily useful (1) for estimating the proi)erties of any particular timber, 
(2) for selecting timber for any given purpose, (3) for comparing the various 
species, and (4) for determining to what uses different species are best ndapteil. 

Analyses of over 200,000 tests, made at the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., indicated a fairly constant relation between specific gravity and 
strength. 

It was found in plotting the strength values In different tests to a natural scale 
that in practically every case a curve was formed corresponding to the general 
equation f==p G**, in which f is the strength value, G the ,si>eclfic gi*avity, and 
p and " are constants. Curves, equations, and data are given for shrinkage, 
static bending, Impact bending, compression, hardness, shearing, and tension 
for both green and air-dry wood. 

The table on the opposite page gives equations for shrinkage and for each of 
the strength properties of green and dry wood in tenns of specific gravity. 

“ In comparing different timbers or species, in esnmatlng their various prop^ 
erties, and in finding species with exceptional strength in some properties 
which may render them valuable for special uses, a knowledge of the specific 
gravity strength relations is a valuable aid, . . . Such equations can never take 
the place of tests of species whose properties are unknown. If any particular 
mechanical property is known, the specific gravity may be approximated and 
the other properties estimated; even the properties of woods upon w^hich no 
test data are available can be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy from 
the results of specific gravity determinations. Nevertheless, it Is apparent from 
a study of the table and diagrams that no one kind of test can replace a com- 
plete series of tests.” 

Wear-resisting values of various aggregates for concrete roads indicated, 
H. S. Mattimobe (Engirt. News-Rec., 89 (1918), No. 18, pp. 861-863, figs, i^).— 
An impact testing machine designed to measure the resistance to Impact of 
difterent materials and mixes entering into the construction of concrete roads 
Is described and illustrated, and t^^sts conducted by the New York State High- 
way Commission on the impact resistance of several hundred different aggre- 
gates mixes are summarized. 



Equations for shrinkage and for each of the strength properties of green and air-dry wood in terms of specific grariiy. 
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It is concluded that *'(1) crushed stone remains Intact and resists impact 
better than gfravel, (2) Large size stone and gravel are more durable than the 
small sizes. (3) The resistance to impact depends upon the quality of both 
the mortar and the coarse aggregate and, although a good matrix has a ten- 
dency to support a weak coarse aggregate, the use of a good quality of the 
latter will make a more durable pavement. (4) A coarse-grained sand mortar 
resists Impact better than a mortar made with finer-grained sand, (6) No 
relation has been observed between compressive strength and resistance to 
Impact. ... An increase of cement content increases resistance to wear, but 
with a proper selection of aggregates of excellent quality a 1:2:4 mix can be 
made which will offer a better resistance to Impact than a poorer quality of 
aggregate mixed 1 : 1.5 : 3.’* 

Bftact of tractive resistance In terms of gasoline consumption (Engin, and 
Contract.^ $t {1919) ^ No. 19, p. 482, figs. 3). — ^Tliree charts are given showing the 
relation between tractive resistance of road surface, annual cost of roadbed, 
and grade on gasoline consumption for motor vehicles. 

An economic study of the gas tractor in Pennsylvania, D. S. Fox (Penn- 
sylmnia Sta. Bui. 158 (1910). pp. S--20. figs. 5 ). — ^This bulletin reports data 
derived from detailed records secured from 54 farms in central and southeastern 
Pennsylvania, on which gas tractors were operated during the year ended in 
the spring of 1918. Tractors were used chiefly on the larger farms, 323 acres 
of crops per farm being the average. The average purchase price was .$959, 
and the average estimated life of the tractor was 8.1 years. Kerosene at 12 
cts. per gallon was a cheaper fuel than gasoline at 25 cts. The cost i^'r 10- 
hour day was $2.06 for kerosene and $3.32 for gasoline, and per horsepower 
hour 2.2 jind 3.1 cts., respectively. 

The average tractor diil 50.6 days* work. There was an average of 12.8 ilays 
of plowing, 9.3 days of harrowing, and 19.6 days of belt work. The average 
tractor used a little over 3 gal. of cylinder oil worth 45 cts. for each 10-hour 
day. The average cost of operation including oj^era tor's labor was $622.12 for 
50.6 days, or an average of $12.30 per day. The cost t'xcluding the operator’s 
labor was $495.62, or $9.80 iH‘r day. The size of farm was increased in only 
two cases, and more intensive crops were grown on only 7 farms of Ua‘ 52 that 
were operated before the purchase of the tractor. 

The most important factor affecting the cost of operation was days of work 
done per tractor. Tractors working 30 day.s or less, or an avc^rage of 24.3 <la.vs, 
cost $19.97 per day, while tractors working over 70 days, or average of 84.9 
days, cost only $9.85 per day. In the second case the overhead cost was dis- 
tributed over more days of work. 

The average tractor cost of plowing was $2.33 per acre. The plow cost was 
71 cts. per acre, making a total of .$3.04. The tractor cost for harrowing and 
disking was 69 cts. per acre for once over the ground, and excluding the cost 
of tillage implements used. 

The farmer’s son was the most efficient operator. The average cost per day 
was as follows: Son $10.75, owner $12.16, and hired man $12.82. An average 
of 1.8 horses were dispose*! of on 48 farms. Tiie cost of operation, less the 
operating labor, was $275.34 for each horse displaced. 

There was a change In layout on only two farms. The fields on most farms, 
however, should be rearranged for efficient tractor operation. 

tfractor test on the university farm, J. A. Howenstine (Agr, Student , 24 
(1918), No* 9, pp. 548y 54s, fig. i).— A test was conducted on a 12-20 h, p. tractor 
plowing 8 In. de^ on heavy black clay soil at the Ohio Slate University. Kero- 
sene ivas used for fuel, gasoline being required only for starting and priming. 
A thrie4bottom gang plow and a harrow were used. The average speed was 
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1.66 miles per hour, and 0.401 acres were plowed per hour. The fuel con- 
sumption per acre was 3.71 gal. of kerosene, and the cost per acre plowed and 
harrowed was 70.9 cts. 

Demonstrations of tractors and plows {TranB. Highland and Agr, 8oc. Soot,, 
S. 8€r„ SO U918), pp. ftOS-'SSS, figs, 29),— -This is a report of tests of 29 different 
tractors with a number of types of plow on stubble and grass land, consisting 
in one case of a deep free loam with occasional earth-fast stones and in an- 
other of a free loam overlying a clay subsoil. The stiffest grade encountered 
was 1 in 5.2. Of the 29 machines which took part in the demonstration 15 
ran on four wheels, 6 on three wheels, 4 on caterpillar tracks, and 4 were 
single unit machines. Twenty-five machines were driven by paraffin, 3 by 
petrol, and 1 by steam. The weights varied from less than 3,000 lbs. to over 
8,000 lbs. The depth of plowing required varied at the different points from 
6 to 8 in. for grass land and from 7 to 9 in. for stubble. The general con- 
clusions derived from the results of this test are as follows : 

The weight of the tractor should not exceed 3,000 lbs., and the horsepower 
should not be less than 20-brake horsepower. Caterpillar tracks did not show 
any advantage in gripping power over the best type of wheels. Well designed 
spuds appeared preferable to either spikes or bare on wheels. Exposed gear 
drives on wheel tractors and excessive wear on caterpillar tracks tended to 
impair durability. Spring attachments between tractor and plow, with a re- 
lease device in case of severe shocks, appeared desirable. It was found that 
the point of attachment should be variable vertically and horizontally. Speeds 
of and 4 miles per hour forward, with reverse, appeared to be most gen- 
erally useful. Complete vaporization of paraffin was not generally obtained, 
and it is thotight probable that the use of petrol will be more satisfactory 
under normal conditions. Handling and turning did not usually prove difficult. 
Single unit machines had the advantage that the implement operated was 
directly under the observation of the driver. Lighter tractors and single unit 
machines occupied less time and space in turning. It was found that plows 
must be adjustable to varying widths as well as to varying depths. Where the 
tractor and plow were separate an automatic lift was found desirable, A 
guide wheel to regulate width of leading furrow was also found desirable. It 
is concluded further that under the conditions of the test the price of a tractor 
should not exceed £300 (less than $1,5(X)). 

HonLemade header attachment, F. E. Fttt.leb {Mcmt. Col, Agr, Ext, Sen?, 
[Pub,], No, 27 {1918), pp, 4, figs, 2 ). — homemade header attachment for the 
ordinary binder is briefly described and Illustrated. 

Potato planting machinery in New York, E. V. Hardenbuko {Cornell Counr 
tryman, 16 '{1919), No, 2, pp. 75, 76, fig, 1 ), — It is stated that approximately 75 
per cent of the acreage in the four principal potato areas of New York is 
planted by machine planters. 

A study of comparative costs of machine and hand planting on 360 potato 
farms showed that machine planting was more economical on farms producing 
5 acres or more of potatoes. A study on 635 farms of the potato yields ob- 
tained from the use of one and two-man planters showed, with one exception, 
that the yields per acre were higher where two-man planters were used. 

Farm mechanics, H. A. Sheabkr (Chicago: Frederick J, Drake d Co„ 1918, 
pp, 250, figs, £39).-— This is a popular treatise on machinery and its use in the 
saving of labor on the farm, and includes sections on tools, shopwork, driving 
and driven machines, farm waterworks, and sewage disposal, and care and 
repair of farm implements. It is obvious that considerable of the information 
has been compiled from somewhat out-of-date publications. 
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The farmer his own bxdlder^ H. A. Kobebts {Philadelphia: David McKay t 
J918, pp. pl8» Ilf figs, llfl ), — ^This is a popular reference book describing 
methods and presenting suggestions, details, formulas, and rules for estimating 
labor and materials for the construction of dwellings, barns, and other farm 
buildings, together with their accessories, with special reference to concrete 
and carpentry. 

The homemade stave silo, L. S. Goebett and E. W. Mobton {Univ. Maine 
Eaat, Bui. 118 {1918), pp, 13, pi, 1). — ^This bulletin discusses silo construction 
with special reference to Maine conditions, and describes and illustrates a 
type which it is stated may be constructed in the State with farm labor and 
at low cost. 

Pit silos for New Mexico, J. E. Watt {N. Mex. Col. Agr., Ext. &erv. Circ, 30 
{1918), pp, 16, figs. 8). — General information on the construction and cost of pit 
silos is given with special reference to New Mexico conditions. 

The silo, P. W. Ives {Agi-. Col. Ext. Bui. [Ohio State Univ.], H {1918-19), 
No, 4, pp, 24, figs. 22). — This bulletin gives general information on the construc- 
tion and cost of silos with special reference to Ohio conditions. 

A silo for every farm, E. L. Westoveb {Oreg. Agr. Col., Ext. Bui. 297 {1918), 
pp. 15, figs. 16). — This bulletin gives general information on silo construction 
with special reference to Oregon conditions, and describes and illustrates the 
wooden-hoop and re-saw t.\i)es of silo. It Is stated that either type should not 
cost more than $1..50 per ton capacity in the State. 

Suggestions for selecting and building a silo, S. I. Bechdel {Penn. State 
Col. Ext. Circ. 72 {1918), pp. 32, figs. 21). — General information on silo con- 
struction Is given with special reference to Pennsylvania conditions. 

Bilos: Types, relative costs, ensilage crops, machinery for ensilage crops, 
silage facts and factors {Wgo. Farm. Bui., 8 {1919), No. 10-12, pp. 32, figs. 
24) • — ^Thls bulletin deals with silos and their construction with special refer- 
ence to Wyoming conditions, and gives informatiou regarding silage cutting, 
silo filling, etc. 

How to cure hams, bacons, and other pork products, L. Foot {Col. Agr. 
Univ. Ark., Ext. Circ. 52 {1918), pp. 40, figs. 12). — This is a handbook of instruc- 
tions for ice plants, cold storage, meat markets, and other plants having re- 
frigerating facilities. 

Bill of materials and building plans for the Clemson sweet potato storage 
house, G. P. Hoffmann and G. E. Prince {Clemson Agr. Col. S. C., Ext. Circs. 
10-11 {1918), pp. 2 each, pi. 1). — ^Detailed drawings, specifications, and a bill of 
materials for sweet-ix)tato storage houses of approximate capacities of 1,000 
and 2,000 bu. are given. 

The self-feeder for pork production, L. It. Highfill {Univ. Fla. Div. Agr. 
Ext. Bui. 20 {1919), pp. 8, figs. 7).— This bulletin describes and illustrates self- 
feeders for hogs. Tliose consist mainly of a hopper for holding the feed, below 
which is a trough into which the feed flow^s from an adjustable opening. 

The farm poultry house, 0. E. Settz and N. E. B. Talcott {Va. Polyteoh. 
Inst. Ext. Bui. 37 {1918), pp. Hr pls. 3, figs. 10).— -This bulletin enumerates the 
essential features of poultry house construction with special reference to Vir- 
ginia conditions, and descrilies and illustrates the combination roof poultry 
house, the shed roof poultry house, and the colony house. 

Housing farm help, B. S. Whiting {Nat. Lumber Manfrs. Assoc. [Pub.], 
Hen. Ber. No. 76 {1918), pp. 24, figs. 23). — ^This pamphlet describes and Illus- 
trates and gives plans of farm dwelling houses. It is based largely on work 
done by the agricultural engineering divisions of the State colleges and the 
Eural Engineering Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Farm sewage disposal for Idaho conditions^ J. C. Wooley {XJniv. Idaho Ext, 
Bui, 20 {1918), pp, 12, figs, 10). — ^This is a very brief description of the con- 
struction of sewage disposal systems which presumably are considered adequate 
to meet all rural conditions in the State of Idaho. 

A portable privy for use in field service, T. H. D. Gkiffitts {Pub, Health 
BpU, [U. SS {1918), No. SO, pp. 1225, 1226, pis, S).— A portable privy is de- 
scribed and illustrated which is designed for the use of laborers employed at 
work and required to move from place to place. 

Electricity on the farm, M. Oeeese {Md, Col. Agr. Ext, 8erv. Bui, 9 {1917), 
pp. 145-176, figs, 22). — The purpose of this bulletin is to show the possibilities 
of the use of electricity on the average Maryland farm and to illustrate the 
applications of electricity for light and power. Lighting plans for the farm 
house and barn are also given. 

ETTEAL ECONOMICS. 

The place of agriculture in reconstruction, J. B. ^Iobman {New York: E. P. 
Dutton d Co., 1919, pp. IX-\-374). — Soldier land settlement policies of ancient 
Rome and the encourageiiienl given to the matter by Great Britain, France, and 
Canada arc the subjects of earlier chapters. Sources of information for analysis 
of the latter situations are respectively the program of the British Labor Party 
and the British Government plan of small holdings and profit-sharing as ad- 
ministered by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries; th(' text of the French 
law of April 0, 1918, and subsequent decrees and a pamphlet of instructions 
concerning it ; and the provisions of the Canadian Land Settlement Act and 
the plan for vocational training under direction of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Reestablishment. 

The policy of the Secretary of Interior, land settlement acts proposed for 
the United States, and propositions by fanners’ organizations are described in 
detail. The author urges a national policy of agriculture and land settlement 
for the United States which shall provide for the employment of returned 
soldiers, insure production on the unused acres in order to meet the needs of 
the entire Nation, furnish mortgage and personal credit, facilitate land pur- 
chase, and train farm laborers. 

The land and the soldier, F. C. Howe {New York: Charles Scribner^ s 8om, 
1919, pp, Xl'-\-196). — The principles of Government promotion of farm colonies 
and its practicabiiity, as illustrated by the Durham State Land Settlement in 
California and by similar projects in foreign countries, Australia, Denmark, 
Ireland, Germany, and Russia, are discussed. The author points out what he 
considers to be the advantages of such socialized farming in establishing re- 
turned soldiers, spreading efficient agricultural practice, and offering remedies 
for the evils of usury, land monoijoly, and farm tenancy. He sets forth in 
detail matters of selection of sites, plans of the communities, and means of 
financing and securl*«g credit to the colonists. 

Information regarding progress under the Land Settlement Act of the State 
of California and about the plans for soldier settlement in the future {Sacra- 
mento: State Land Settlement Bd,, 1919, pp, 4S, figs. 12).-— This gives a detailed 
description of the Durham State land settlement from the passage of the State 
Land Settlement Act, and of progress up to May 80, 1919. See also a previous 
note (B. S. R.. 40, p. 593.) 

The place of agriculture In modem industrial society, I-II, B. G. Noitbse 
{Jour. Pout, Econ., 27 {1919), Nos. 6, pp, 466-497; 7, pp. 5df-577).— From a dis- 
cusslon of two philosophies, termed the extravagantly agrarian and the strictly 
mercantilist, the author approaches the theory of the conciliation of agriculture 
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and Industrialism demanded by their mutual Interdependence in modem society. 
He shows in turn that France has been compelled to adopt a harmonious ad* 
Justment of her agriculture and commerce; that England has pursued a com* 
mercial policy involving the sacrifice of her agriculture; and that Germany 
has followed the course of State intervention to Insure a balance between 
agriculture and Industry for military expediency. He claims that the tendency 
In the United States has been to avoid any conscious policy, with the result 
that agriculture w^as approaching a position subservient to industry* at the be- 
ginning of the w^ar, and he advocates stabilizing our agriculture by guarantying 
to it equal favor with Industry in education, capital, and organization. 

Food production in the United Kingdom {War Cabinet [Qt, Brit.^ Rpt, 
J917, pp, 156^165), — ^This chapter contains the report of the British War Cabi- 
net as regards increased agricultural production, and the main problems that 
confronted the Boards of Agriculture in carrying out the program for pro- 
duction. 

Food production and its problems for the consumer {Min, Recomtr. [Gf. 
Brit,'], Reconstr, Prob. [Ao.] 14 {1919), pp, 22). — Statistics are given to show 
that the number of the population fed from products of tlie soil of the IJnitefl 
Kingdom has bet?n growing continually smaller since the first comidete census 
in 1801. The fact that a smaller number of persons is fed from the cultivated 
land of the United Kingdom than from that of Germany is explained by the 
greater proportion of land under grass in the United Kingdom. The author 
maintains that, if the home-grown food supply is to be increased, the fanner 
must be assured of a settled policy in regard to education, credit, and insurance 
against the risks incurred In arable farming. 

Bural industries {Min, Reconstr, [Gt. Brit,}, Reconatr, Prob. [No.] IS {1919), 
pp, IS), — Certain trades are described as rural industries and as means of jiro- 
vidiug alternative occupations and increased income for agriculturists. Assist- 
ance for this development through propagandist societies and a certain amount 
of State aid is recommended for Great Britain. 

Bural economy of France, H. M. Conacheb {Scot, Jour, Agr,, 1 {191S), No, 4f 
pp. 442-4^0; 2 {1919), Nos, 1, pp, 49-59; 2, pp, 203-212). — ^This article relates to 
the conditions of the rural economy of France in the ninetet^nth century and the 
effects of the French Itevolution upon agricultural practices, this information 
being derived mainly from the Rural Economy of P''ran(‘e since 1789, by De 
Lavergne. It reviews, als(>, churaci eristics of the later agriculture, esi>eclally 
of the systems of landholding by various departments, as exhibited in La Petite 
Propri^tfe Hurale en France, previously noted (E. S. R., 22, p. 895), and the land 
tenure and principal agricultural industries of the Seine-Marne Basin. 

[German agriculture after the war], Stiboek {Jahrb. Dent. Landro, GeselL, 
$1 {1916), pp. Discussing methods of increasing the supply of agri- 

cultural labor in Germany, the author advocates piecework for the permanent 
workers; utilization by industrialized farms during the busy seasons of the 
labor bands of transients leaving their own small holdings in search of tem- 
porary labor, also of children of school age when not in attendance at school, 
and of students, teachers, and artisans when on vacation; the adaptation of 
now useless war machinery for use in agriculture ; and other remedies. 

A practical scheme of agricultural organization and rural reconstruction in 
Bengal, G. S. Durr {Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa Coop, Jour,, 4 {1919), No, 6, pp. 
440^469). '^Thia contains extracts from an address in which branch agricul- 
tural associations of the agricultural association of the district of Blrbhum 
In the Frovince of Bengal ore described as propagandist and organizing bodies 
for tha purchase and dissemination of seeds and fertilizers, for supplying 
credit to members, and for advancing practical agricultural education. The 
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author urges support for the cooperative movement and a central organiza- 
tion for these associations along the plan of central agricultural societies in 
Japan and Denmark. 

The consolidation of agricultural holdings in the United Provinces, H. S. 
Jevons {Agr, Jour, India, IS (1918), No, 2, pp. 222-2S0; 14 (1919), Nos. 1, pp. 
49S4; 2, pp. SS1-S49, pi. 1, figs. 2). — The author outlines the necessity of a re- 
grouping of the land holdings in India to increase the supply of agricultural 
products. He maintains that there should be established demonstrations of 
improved agricultural methods to be continued for a period of years, and that 
the increased taxation whicii this involves would be more than justified by 
the increase of agricultural products and the resulting permanently higher 
standard of living. He discusses the custom of cultivating scattered holdings 
as a stage of the evolution of primitive society; describes the enclosure move- 
ment in England ; and then sketches the advantages and procedure In develop- 
ing in India a new type of rural village, enlarging and consolidating holdings, 
providing for surplus population, replanning of roads, and the cost of re- 
organization. 

Organization of the village, D. Newton (Jour, Bd. Agr, [London], 26 (1919), 
No. 3, pp. 247-‘254 ) . — In a resume of a paper I'cad before the Agricultural Club, 
the author reviews provisions in the I^and S<‘ttlement (Facilities) Bill for 
advancement of communal life in the villages, discusses critically some pro- 
posals of the Agricultural Policy Subcommittee for rural development and 
village organization, and outlines alternative proposals as to methods of pro- 
cedure and essential and desirable requirements. 

Function of the departmental agricultural labor bureaus, A. Dumont (Vie 
Af/r. et Rurale, 9 (1919), No. 12, pp. 211, 212). — The purpose, constitution, re- 
sources, functions, and source's of the labor supply handled by the departmental 
agricultural labor bureau in France are briefly described. 

Cooperative credit operations under the Rural Credits Act, E, A. Weir (Agr. 
Oa^. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 1, pp. 43-46), — A report of money loaned and for 
what purpose, methods, and achievements up to November 1, 1918, of ten 
societies in Manitoba. 

Cooperation in agriculture in Italy, A. Tarli (U Egypt g Contemporaine, 10 
(1919), No. 40, pp. 349S73). — The People’s Banks of Italy, on the general plan 
of the Schulze-Deiitzsch banks of Germany, and the cooperative savings banks 
of rural districts, are described in detail to show the growth and importance 
of cooperation in Italy. Other societies included in the discussion as being 
evolved out of requirements of agriculturists are establishments for manu- 
facture of chemical fertilizers and societies, limited or not, for collective 
farming, buying and selling, hiring machinery, insuring live stock, etc. A 
brief summary is given of Italian legislation favoring cooperation. 

Report of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, Ltd. (Rpt, Irish 
Agr. Organ. 8oc., 1918, pp. 115), — ^l^’his report is based on the work of 677 
societies for the year ended March 31, 1918, the statistics appended continuing 
information previously noted (E. S. R., 39. p. 796). 

The farmer and the patent system, E. J. Prindle (Sci. Amer., 80 (1899), No. 
il, pp. 162, 163; also in 121 (1919), No. 2, pp. 36, 46). — ^This is an estimate of the 
benefit to the farmer of the patent system and the encouragement and pro- 
tection of invention. 

The Japanese farmers in California (San Francisco: Japanese Agr. Assoc., 
11919], pp. 32, pis. 5). — A collection of reprints, chiefly from San Francisco 
newspapers, and of extracts by officials of Japanese organizations giving popu- 
lar Information as to agricultural achievements and war activities of Japanese 
In America. 
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The woman on the farm, H, 0. Bullock (Syracuse: Syracuse Univ,, iPi7, pp. 

— A bibliography of books and magazine articles in Syracuse, N. Y., li- 
braries covering the social condition of the farm woman, women as farmers, 
women on ranches, and aids for farm women. 

Wealth for the woman farmer, C. Abnouij) (Fortune de la Fenm^re. Paris: 
lAbr. Delagrave, 1918, pp, SIS, figs. 56). — handbook of methods in certain 
dairying, live stock, and gardening industries. 

Begrnlations of the Secretary of Agriculture under section 5 of the United 
States Cotton Futures Act as amended March 4, 1919 (U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. 
Bee. Circ. 137 (1919), pp. 26). — ^Thls supplements information previously noted 
(B. S. R., 85, p. 693), by giving the text of 12 regulations under section 5 of 
the act as amended March 4, 1919. 

Farmers’ Haxket Bulletin (North Carolina Sta., Farmers* Market Bui,, 6 
(1919), No. 27, pp. 24). — This contains the usual list of products which farmers 
have for sale and brief notes by W. R. Camp on Low Price Soy Beans for Soil 
Improvement, and Market Prospects; and by C. S. Jones on Pure-bred Live 
Stock for Sale. 

Monthly Crop Reporter (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Mo. Crop Rptr,, 5 (1919), No. 7, pp. 
di-72). — In this number are included the usual estimates of crop conditions 
July 1, 1919, with comparisons, estimated farm value of important products 
June 15, average prices received by producers of the United States, and range 
of prices of agricultural products at important markets, also the United States 
crop summary for July 1. Special commercial reports for July, 1919, on 
peaches and pears, and a regional apple crop report, cotton report for July, and 
a Florida and California crop report are made. Other items noted relate to 
sugar cane acreage; cotton and cottonseed prices to producers; acreage and 
production of truck crops in 1918 and 1919, United States; Sea Island and 
Egyptian cotton acreage and forecast ; acreage and production, 1919, of beans, 
hops, broom corn, and Kafir corn; tobacco estimates by types and districts; 
sugar beet acreage planted, 1910; and honey yields and prospects. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter Year Book 1919, E. G, Osman (Price Current^ 
Grain Rptr. Year Book 1919, pp. 112). — ^This number continues information pre- 
viously noted (B, S. R., 40, p. 294) by adding statistics for the year ended 
May 1, 1919. 

[Agricultural statistics of the United States] (U. 8. Dept. Com., Bur. For- 
eign and Dom. Com., Statis. Abs. U. 8., 59 (1916), pp. 127-168; 40 (1917), pp. 
129-170; 41 (1918), pp. iJ,9-i83).— Data previously noted (B. S. R., 86, p. 694) 
are continued for the later years. 

[Agriculture in Guatemala] (Mem. Sec. Fomento [Quatemala}, 1916, pp. 
4-8). — A brief report of the production of grains, live stock, and fruits in 1916 
for Guatemala and its departments or counties. 

Observations on agriculture in Hawaii, P. J. Westee (Philippine Agr. Rev. 
IWngUsh Bd.], 12 (1919), No. 1, pp. 8-30, pis. 6). — ^Thls article describes some 
methods of cultivation, climatic and other conditions affecting agriculture, and 
the production and export trade from Hawaii of sugar cane, pineapple, coffee^ 
and rubber. 

Agricultural statistics of Ireland (Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland, Agr. 
Statis., 1916, pp. 111). — ^This report continues data previously noted (B. S. R., 
88, p. 296). 

[Agricultural Industry of Holland] (Rpt. Rotterdam Chamber Com. 1918, pp. 
146-214). — In these pages of an abridged translation of a report of the Rotter- 
dam Chamber of Commerce for the year 1918 is given an account, with current 
and comparative figures, of imports into Holland of merchandise, principally 
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grain and other foodstuffs and textiles; also of the liome trade In vegetables 
and other agricultural products. 

Agricultural statistics of Portugal (Estatis, Agr, Portugal, 1916, pp, 170 ). — 
Data relating to the production and slocks of the principal crops and of olive oil 
are given for the year 1916. 

Agricultural returns for the crop year 1915-16 {Dir. Oeral Eatatia., 
Uepartigao Eatatia, Agr, [Portugal], Ano Colheita 1915^16, pp. 7^). — ^This gives 
the area sown, returns of principal crops, comparisons of the respective areas 
sown to crops, seed sown i)er acre, and other comparative figures for the agri- 
culture of Portugal ; also a summary of crop statistics for foreign countries. 

Agriculture [in Algeria], Jonnart (In Expoa6 de la Situation G^n^rale de 
VAlgMe en 1918, Algiers: Govt., 1919, pp. 392-S9S, 44^^57). — ^These pages re- 
port returns of a few principal crops in recent years, status of agricultural or- 
ganizations for encouragement of agriculture, and the expenditure for and ac- 
complishments in the way of colonization. 

Study of some Egyptian farms, Barxos (Compt. Rend, Acad. Agr. France, 4 
{1918), No. 13, pp, 4i7-4^1 0,08. in Intemat. Inst. Agr. [Rome], Intemat. Rev. 
8ci. and Pract. Agr., 9 {1918), No. 8, pp. 982-984; Agr. Oaz. Canada, 6 {1919), 
"No. 1, p. 109) „ — ^The author described before the Academy of Agriculture of 
France, April 10, 1919, five capitalist farms in Egypt in order to point out the 
advantages of investment of French capital in colonial agricultural enterprises. 
Data are derived from official reports of stock companies, the minister of 
public works, and other official administrators of thes<^ farms. 

[Agriculture in Japan], S. Sato {Japan Year Book, 1917, pp. 522-541; 1918, 
pp. 522-541). — Information previously noted <E. S. R.. 36, p. 690) is continued 
for the later years, 

[Agricultural statistics of Australia], G. H. Knibus {Off, Year Book Aust., 
11 {1901-1917), pp. 248-409). — These pages continue information previously 
noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 192). 

Production [in New Zealand] {Statis. Dominion New Zeal., 3 {1917), pp. i- 
fi?0).--Data previously noted <E. S. R., 39, p. 690) are continued for 1917. 

AGKICTJLTTTRAL EDUCATION. 

The education (Scotland) act, 1918, in relation to agriculture {Scot. Jour, 
Agr., 2 {1919), No, 1, pp. 37-41). — The provisions of this act most vitally affect- 
ing agriculture are those limiting the conditions of part-time employment of 
children of school age, and those requiring boys and girls between 15 and 18 
years of age to attend continuation classes. 

The scheme makes full provision for those practically concerned vvith agri- 
culture to take part in its administration, either as members of education 
authorities and school management committees, or as members of the proposed 
advisory industrial committees. This is expected to insure that the schemes of 
instruction will me€»t the requirements of the various dlstrict.s of the country, 
both in their scope and in the arrangement of times and seasons. 

The number of boys and girls under 18 engaged In agricultural work in normal 
times is estimated at one-sixth of the whole number of persons so engaged. 
The period of attendance at classes is to be not less than 320 hours. 

Eighteenth annual general report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 1917—18 {Dept. Agr, and Tech. Inatr. Ire- 
land, Ann, Qen, Rpt., 18 {1917-18), pp. VI +250), — ^This is the usual annual re- 
port of the department’s administration and funds and details of operations 
during the year 1917-18, Including agricultural and technical Instruction. 
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Agricultural yearbook for lOlO, edited by H. M. KNtmsEN (Landokofiom. 
Aarhog [Copenhagen] ^ W {1919) y pp, i^d)* — ^This is the annual directory of 
public institutions and associations for the advancement of Danish agriculture 
in its various branches. A list of periodicals published in Denmark is appended, 

Georgia State plan for vocational education under the Smith-Hughes law^ 
1018 (Go. State Vocat, Bd» [Bol.] 4 {1018) y pp, 47). — ^This is an outline of the 
plan for vocational education in Georgia for 191^19. It is proposed to use 50 
per cent of tlie funds available for training teachers for agricultural subjects, 
20 per cent for home economics subjects, and 30 per cent for trade and In- 
dustrial subjects. The length of the course for the training of white teachers 
of agriculture is four years, or 144 semester hours, and of colored teachers, 
one year. An outline is given of the 4-year agricultural course. Apprentice 
teaching of at least 12 \ve<^ks will be done in congressional district agricultural 
schools and rural county high schools or departments of agriculture in rural 
high schools. 

Home economics education: Organization and administration, ,T. T. Berbt 
and A. E. Richardson {Fed. Bd. Vocat. Ed. Bnl. 28 {1919), pp. 64) • — ^Thls bulle- 
tin discusses (1) the general provisions of the vocational e<lueatlon act with 
reference to the distribution of funds and administrative machinery, and their 
relation to home economics education; (2) special provisions relating to home 
economics education in all-day schools and part-time and evening schools or 
classes; (3) the training of teachers of vocational home economics under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

A table showing the sequence of courses and the relationship of art and 
science subjects to home economics subjects; outlines of a suggested type of 
courses for all-day classes, including a 2-year course in which half of the dayt 
or 15 hours a week, is devoted to home economics subjects and the other half 
to related and non vocational subjects; 4-year courses for 6-hour and 5- hour 
school days, respc^ctlvely, in which one-half of the time is devotoJ to home 
economics and related art and science; a suggested course in the use and 
preparation of food for part-time classes ; a suggested course in clothing for the 
family for evening classes; and a tubular approximation of the time and dis- 
tribution of subjects in a 4-year teacher-training course in vocational home 
economics of 120 semester hours, are included. 

Home making. — ^Lessons for the seventh and eighth grades in the rural 
schools of Indiana {Jnd. State Dept. Bub. Instr. But. SI {1918), Ser, I, pp. 14 ; 
Jy pp. 14; K, pp. 11; L, pp. 8; if, pp. 15; N, pp. IS; O, pp. 14; P, pp. 12). — ^Thls 
Is a continuation of this series of monthly lessons previously noted (E. S. R., 
39, p. 498). The subjects dealt with are Care of the Family in Health, Care 
of the Family in Sickness, Selection of Clothing, House Decoration, House 
Furnishing, Care of the House, Home Management, and How to Live. 

Suggestive lesson plans for teaching the budget, H. C. Goodspeed {Madison, 
Wis.: State Dept. Pub. Instr., 1918, pp. 11). — ^The material in this pamphlet 
comprises two lesson plans for children’s budget and personal accounts and the 
household budget end accounts, respectively, a suggestive form for household 
accounts, and u dramatic exercise for 11 girls, entitleii Our Budget. The lesson 
plans set forth the teacher’s aim, points to be taught, and the method of 
presentation. 

Syllabus for nature study, humaneness, elementary agriculture, and home- 
making {Univ. State N. Y. Bui $75 {1918), pp. 52). — ^Thls syllabus Is designed 
to indicate the general scope and character of instruction to be given In nature 
study and humaneness In grades 1 to 6, and in agriculture and home making, 
taught by means of Junior home projects, in grades 7 and 8 of the public schools 
of the State of New York. 
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Supervised home project and club work (Ind, State Bd. Ed,, Ed. Bui. S2 
pp. 44, figs. Zt). — ^This bulletin deals with the organization and present 
status of home project work in Indiana, which is now on a permanent basiSi 
and with factors that make project work successfuL Notes on the work of 
Indiana club leaders are included. 

Prizes for boys’ and girls’ competitions {Agr. Gaz, Canada, 6 (1919) f No. S, 
pp. 265-^4 )* — ^This is a series of articles, prepared with a view to standardiz- 
ing on a basis of experience the wide variation of information and practice 
with regard to prizes offered for boys’ and girls’ agricultural competitions. The 
articles present the views of responsible officials in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and of 
various live-stock associations. 

School fairs in 1918 (Agr. Gaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 1, pp. 60-77, figs. IS ). — 
This is a series of brief reports by agricultural education officials on school fair 
activities in 1918 in the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

Bural community center movement (Agr. Gaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 9, pp. 
S09-8J5). — ^Brief stntements are made of the present status of this movement 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta. 

In Nova Scotia the traveling rural science teachers have made a beginning 
through the medium of school exhibitions, plays by the school children, debates, 
clubs, etc. The clergy are also assisting in bringing tlie church and the school 
together in a social way. In Quebec, where the movement began about 10 years 
ago, the factors that are believed to have played a large part in arousing an 
interest in this movement are the clergy and the county demonstrators, the 
homemakers’ club, and Macdonald College, which, in August, 1918, held a two 
weeks’ summer school for rural improvement which was attended by nearly 
70 r>ersons, chiefly country ministers. The movement received an impetus in 
Ontario with the passing of a bill and the voting of money for the establish- 
ment of community halls and athletic fields in rural districts. The text of the 
regulations piissed under this act are given, also an outline of a course of lec- 
tures on rural conditions and problems offered by the University of Toronto 
in its department of social science. The movement in Manitoba is under the 
direction of the Social Service Council, a federation representing 24 provincial 
botlles. Its activities are indicated by the following five standing committees, 
viz, the public forum, better business, young people, public health, and recrea- 
tion. Community halls are briefly discussed as valuable assets of the move- 
ment in Alberta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thirty-second Annual Beport of Nebraska Station, 19X8 (Nebraaka Sta. 
Rpt. 1918, pp. 44). — ^This contains tlie organization list, a report of the work of 
the year, a report of the extension service of the college of agriculture, and a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. The experimental 
work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Honthly bulletin of the Western Washington Substation (Washington 
Sia., West. Wash. 8ta. Mo. Bui., 7 (1919), No. 4, pp. 5S-64t fig* 1). — ^This number 
contains brief articles on the following subjects; Sheep for Farm Flocks, and 
Control of Canadian Thistles, both by W. A. Linklater ; Summer Garden Prac- 
tices, and Summer Pruning, both by J. L. Stahl ; Summer v. Winter Feeding of 
Poultry, by Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Shoup ; and Some Common Fruit Diseases, by 
A* Frank. 



NOTES 


California TTniversity.— A group of 96 soldiers of the Australian Expedition- 
ary Forces has been enrolled by their Government at the Farm School at 
Davis for agricultural training, with special emphasis on irrigation as ap- 
plied to intensive agriculture. About 70 per cent of these men have requested 
a twelve months’ course of training and the remainder, a six months’ course. 
They were chosen from about 1,000 applicants and 37 already owned their own 
farms, while the remainder have agreed to purchase lands in irrigated dis- 
tricts. 

The university student enrollment now numbers nearly 9,000, necessitating 
60 appointments to the faculty. Among these are A. H. Hoffman as assistant 
professor of agricultural engineering, Thomas Batchelder and A. M. Burton as 
instructors In animal husbandry and agricultural extension, respectively; and 
Miss Mary Van Camp as assistant in agricultural extension. C. B. Lipman, 
professor of soil chemistry and bacteriology, W. F. Gerlcke, assistant professor 
of soil chemistry, and A, M. Hendrickson, assistant professor of pomology* 
have been granted leaves of absence. 

Connecticut State Station. — C. B. Morlson, assistant in chemistry, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the American Institute of Baking. 

Georgia Station. — Dr. B, B. Higgins has returned from overseas service and 
resumed his duties as botanist and plant pathologist October L T. S. Buie has 
been appointed assistant agronomist, beginning December 1. 

Purdue University and Station. — ^The largest freshman class in the history 
of the university is reported. The School of Agriculture has the largest enroll- 
ment of any of the schools In the university. 

H. B. Allen has resigned to accept a position with the American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, and has been succeeded as assistant professor of 
animal husbandry by B. E. Pontius of the Massachusetts College. P. S. Lucas, 
assistant professor of dairy manufactures at the Oregon College has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of dairy husbandry and assistant professor of dairy- 
ing, and E. H. Leiendecker, assistant in dairying. W. O. Mills has resigned as 
assistant in dairy extension work to engage in farming. 

W. B. Crooks, In charge of boys’ and girts’ calf club work, has been appointed 
assistant professor of animal husbandry to take charge of horse work. The 
new horse barn is nearing completion and it is planned to enlarge the pure-bred 
stud considerably. 

Other recent appointments include J. B. Kendrick, George B, NewiUan, R. J. 
Plaster, and W. W, Radsplnner as assistants, respectively, in vegetable path- 
ology, entomology, extension work, and pomology ; Thomas Jahne and R. R. 
Mulvey as assistants In soils ; 0. C. Barkdell, L. H. Orudden, and A. S. Eldredge 
as deputy Inspectors in the office of the State chemist; and E. C. Rowe and 
William F. Ricketts as Inspectors in the creamery license division. 

Iowa College.— F. B. Paddock, State entomologist of Texas, has accepted a 
position as State apiarist of Iowa and associate professor of zoology and ento- 
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mology in the college, vice F. Eric Miller, resigned to assume charge of apicul- 
tural work In the Ontario College July 1. 

Kansas College and Station. — The entering class numbered nearly 900, a 
much larger number than in any previous year. The total enrollment, including 
short courses, is expected to reach at least 3,500, breaking all previous records. 

The new swine building, for which the legislature appropriated $10,000, has 
been complctcMl. The building is of the monitor type, 132 ft. long and 32 ft. 
wide, with a two-story center section 32 ft. wide and 40 ft. long. It contains 
pens for 45 brood sows, a herdsman’s room, an office, ample storage space for 
feed, scales, a shower bath, and other modern features. A portion of the floor 
space Is provided with facilities for conducting investigations on various types 
of floors. 

In cooperation with the State Crop Improvement Association the department 
of agronomy has completed an inspection of 25,000 acres of Kanred wheat, 
grown by 572 members of the association. This is a part of the campaign to 
encourage the substitution of Kanred for other varieties in the hard wheat 
belt. The results of the lnsi>ectlon have been published by the association for 
the benefit of farmers wishing to buy the wheat for seed. About 60,000 acres 
of the new variety were grown in the State this year. 

George S. Knapp has resigned as superintendent of the Garden City sub- 
station to become State irrigation commissioner, and has been succeeded by 
F. A. Wagner of the Bureau of T’lant Industi*y of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Plans are being made for material extensions in the irrigation in- 
vestigations at Garden City following an appropriation from the last legislature 
for new electrical pumping equipment. 

Dr. Theodore Macklin, professor of agricultural economics, has resigne<l to 
become associate professor of agricultural economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. Dr. R. K. Nabours, professor of zoology, Is making an extended study 
of Karakul sheep in Asia. 

Herbert F. Roberts, head of the department of botany, has resigned to accept 
an appointment in the department of botany of the University of Manitoba. 
A department of botany and plant pathology has been established in charge of 
L. E. Melchers. Other appointments include Dr. William E. Muldoon, associate 
professor of comparative medicine in the New York State Vet^erlnary College, as 
associate professor of comparative medicine ; Dr. H. F. Lienhardt as assistant 
professor of pathology ; F. L. Thomsen as assistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics ; Dr. L. Jean Bogert as head of the department of food ; Miss Hildegarde 
Kneeland as professor of household economics ; Miss Martha E. Pittman as assist- 
ant professor of the department of food economics and nutrition; Miss Clara 
Higgins as research assistant In poultry husbandry ; Dr. F. C. (iates as assistant 
professor of botany; F. L, Hlsaw, Jr., as assistant professor of zoology and 
mammologist; B. C. Zimmerman as instructor in animal husbandry; Herschel 
Scott as Instructor in agronomy; C. F. Huffman as assistant in dairy hus- 
bandry; and Charles H. Kitselman as assistant in animal aboi-tlon Investiga- 
tions. F. E. Colburn, photographer at the Iowa College, has l>een appointed 
head of the newly authorized department of illustrations, which will Include 
the photographic and illustrative work of the college and station. 

Kentucky University and Station. — ^The new judging pavilion, seating 600 
people and with two additional classrooms, is nearing completion. 

Misses Elizabeth H. and Marguerite J. Perry have resigned as seed analysts. 
Recent appointments include the following: Dr, W. D. Valleau, research assist- 
ant at the Minnesota Station, as plant pathologist; J. B. Kelley of the Iowa 
College as professor of agricultural engineering ; G. W, Forster as instructor in 
farm management and agricultural economics; Dr. A. J. Steiner as assistant 
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veterinarian; J. R. Dawson as extension dairy specialist; E. M. Prewitt as 
assistant extension dairy specialist; Miss Marietta Eichelberger as instructor 
in nutrition ; Miss Mabelle Cornell as instructor in textiles and clothing ; Miss 
Marie Boterf as instructor in practice teaching in home economics ; Miss Ger- 
trude M. McCheyne of the Utah College, in charge of home demonstration 
agents ; and Miss Dora Sonnenday, as extension specialist in cooking. 

Louisiana University and Stations. — ^Dean and Director W. R. Dodson has 
tended his resignation after twenty-five years’ service, effective January 1, 1020. 
E. C. Freeland, assistant research chemist, and J. H. Jolly, assistant chemist, 
have resigned to accept commercial positions with sugar factories in British 
Guiana and Havana, Cuba, respectively. Dr. F. V. Emerson, geologist for the 
station and In charge of soil survey work for the station, died October 11. B. 
A. Meier, a 1919 graduate of the university, has been appointed farm manager 
for the State Station at Baton Rouge. 

Massachusetts College and Station. — John D. Willard, in charge of the 
extension work in marketing, has been appointed director of the extension 
service, beginning about January 1, 1920. 

Mrs. Marla E. Fernald, collaborator in entomological work with her husband, 
Dr. C. H. Fernald, and author of A Catalog of the Coccidae of the World, died 
October 6 at the age of eighty years. 

Mississippi College. — Daniel Senates, professor of rural engineering, has been 
appointed professor of agricultural engineering at the Texas College vice R. A, 
Andree, resigned, and has entered upon his duties. 

Missouri University and Station. — ^Theo<lore Sexauer has been appointed pro- 
fessor of agricultural education. Other appointments include, as instructors, 
Mack M* Jones in agricultural engineering, Ray E. Miller and Donald W. Chit- 
tenden In animal husbandry, Percy Werner, jr., in dairy husbaiuiry, and George 
W’'. Hervey in poxiltry husbandry ; and as assistant, Charles W. Turner in dairy 
husbandry. Ralph Loomis has been appointed specialist in rural marketing; 
Ralph L. Mason, extension instructor In poultry husbandry; and Mark H. 
Kenny, extension assistant professor of dairy husbandry. The resignation is 
noted of W. B. Combs, assistant professor of dairy husbandry. 

Nebraska University and Station. — ^Miss Alice Loomis, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics, has resigned to become director of home economics 
work for the Nebraska Board of Vocational Education, beginning September 1, 
and has been succeeded by Miss Margaret Pedde. J. W. Hendrickson has 
been appointed assistant professor of dairy husbandry and assistant dairy 
husbandman, vice W. B. Nevens, who resigned September l to take up post 
graduate work in the University of Illinois. 

Other appointments include C. K. Shedd of the Iowa College and Station 
as professor of agricultural engineering and in charge of tractor testing for 
the State; C. C. Wiggans, research horticulturist of the Delaware Station, as 
associate professor of horticulture ; William H. Savin as assistant professor of 
animal husbandry and assistant animal husbandman; and J. C. Russel as as- 
alstant professor of agronomy. 

New Jersey College and Stations. — J, M. Hunter has resigned as professor 
of animal husbandry and animal husbandman to become manager of a large 
cattle farm In the State. L. E. Hazen resigned S^tember 1 to become pro- 
fessor of farm engineering in the Oklahoma College. Robert Poultney has re- 
signed as assistant extension specialist in dairying. Robert P. Armstrong has 
been appointed assistant professor of horticulture and assistant pomologist; 
M, S. Kllnk assistant professor of rural engineering; Charles B. Gentry as- 
sistant professor of agricultural education; and George W. Martin assistant 
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professor of botany, Arthur L. Prince has been appointed assistant chemist 
vice H. C. McLean, resigned; Robert F. Poole research assistant In plant 
pathology; and Llndley G. Cook assistant to the director. F. G. Helyar, di- 
rector of short courses, has also been appointed professor of animal husbandry 
and animal husbandman. 

New Hampshire College and Station. — Dr. H. B. Kraybill, assistant physi- 
ologist of the Division of Horticulture and Pomology of the U, S. Department 
of Agriculture, has been appointed professor of agricultural chemistry and head 
of the chemistry department of the station. 

Cornell tTniversity and Station. — The College of Agriculture announces that 
it wUl award a limited number of free tuition scholarships to students from the 
devastated regions of Prance and Belgium. Holders of these scholarships may 
enter at any time before the close of the academic year 1922-23. 

The department of rural economy has recently added several works of refer- 
ence in economic history, particularly in the grain and provision trades. These 
Include complete sets of a number of periodical price lists for over fifty years. 
These acquisitions and other promised gifts, when added to the material al- 
ready in the university library, are expected to place the university in pos- 
session of an unusual amount of fundamental material for the study of eco- 
nomic history, prices, and the marketing of the great agricultural staples of 
the country. 

At the New York State Pair, held at Syracuse, September 8 to 13, the College 
of Agriculture, as part of its work in rural social organization, presented 
several one-act plays in a “ little country theater ”, to demonstrate the value 
of rural dramatics as a form of recreation to bring countryside communities 
together. It was also the aim to show how easily the plays could be presented. 

Clark L. Thayer, Instructor in floriculture, resigned October 1 to become 
associate professor of fh»rlcultiiro at the Massachusetts College. E. L. Worthen 
has been appointed extension professor of soil technology for the year 1919^20 
vice E. O. Flppen, who has received a year’s leave of absence. 

North Dakota College. — Lieut. Horace A. Holaday of the Sanitary Corps, 
nutrition officer at Newport News, Va., and formerly professor of chemistry at 
the University of Idaho, has been appointed professor of physiological chemistry 
and head of the division of foods and physiological chemistry. 

Ohio State University. — Clark S. Wheeler has resigneil as director of the 
agricultural extension service, effective November 1, to engage in commercial 
work. 

Oklahoma College. — W. T, Magee has been appointed associate professor of 
animal husbandry. 

Pennsylvania College and Station. — Recent resignations include E. L, 
Worthen, associate professor of agronomy; George S. Bulkley, assistant pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry ; Dr. J. P. Olney, station bacteriologist ; instructors 
W. W. Wood in agricultural extension, A. P. Yeager In pomology, and L. E. 
Yocum in botany; and assistants E. V. Bearer, agricultural education, C. G. 
Ferrari in agricultural chemistry* F. W. Knlpe In farm mechanics, H. 0. Yerger, 
Jr., in dairy manufactures, and 0, W, McDonald in animal husbandry. W. G. 
Edwards, J. W. Miller, Fred Hultz, and A, L. Beam have returned from military 
service. Among the new appointments are the following: As assistant pro- 
fessors, Walter B. Nlssley in vegetable gardening extension and B. R. Welch in 
dairy husbandry extension; as instructors, Q. M. Poulkrod in farm mechanics, 
John B. Eyer in economic entomology, Martin H. Knutsen In bacteriology, P. 
Thomas Ziegler in poultry husbandry, Harold B. Pierce in chemical agricul- 
ture, P. B. Lincoln In pomology, J. Stanley Cobb In agronomy, Lloyd W. Steel- 
man In poultry husbandry extension, and J, Stanley Owens in agronomy ex- 
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tension ; and as assistants, Carl G, Pegen in agronomy, Miss Esther S. Mixer 
in chemical agriculture, Russell M. Love In dairy husbandry extension, D, H. 
Stewart in agricultural extension, and Ellis M. Christen in animal husbandry, 

Tennessee University.— L. R. Hesler, assistant professor of plant pathology 
at Cornell University, has been appointed professor and head of the depart- 
ment of botany. 

Texas College and Station.— J. W. Luker has been appointed superintendent 
of the feeding and breeding substation vice J. W. Jennings, resigned to en-. 
gage in farming. Ross M. Sherwood has been appointed poultryman vice 
W. L. Mayer, resigned to engage in teaching, and J. B. McNulty has been ap- 
pointed dairyman, beginning September 1; R. G. Brewer has been appointed 
assistant animal husbandman in sheep and goat Investigations vice C. M. 
Hubbard, resigned to accept an appointment with the Washington College, 
Dr. M. C. Tanquary, associate professor of entomology and assistant In staple 
crop investigations at the Kansas College and Station, has been appointed 
chief of the division of entomology and State entomologist, beginning January 
33, 1920, vice F. B. Paddock, whose appointment in the Iowa College and Sta- 
tion is noted on page 400. P. V. Ewing, animal husbandman in charge of swine 
investigations, W. E. Jackson, assistant entomologist, and Wellington T. Brink, 
executive assistant in charge of library and publication, have resigned to go 
Into commercial work, effective September 30, December 1, and August 21, 
respectively. 

Utah College and Station.— A new live-stock building bus recently been com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $90,000, which will house the c(»llege and 
station departments of animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, poultry husbandry, 
range management, and veterinary science. The basement of the building 
will contain a modern commercial dairy. 

B. L. Richards, Ph. D., has been apixdnted associate professor of botany. 

Vermont University and Station.— Recent appointments include A. H. Gilbert 
as assistant professor of plant pathology and assistant patliologist in the 
station, and J. A. Newlander as instructor in animal husbandry. 

Virginia Truck Station. — G. S. Watts resigned July 15 to become assistant 
horticulturist at the Massachusetts College and was succeeded August 35 by 
Floyd H. Keister. 

Washington Station.— Two barns and a 120-tou tile silo are to be built at tlie 
Western Washington Substation at Puyallup at an estimated cost of $24,000. 
A tract of 60 acres of nearby land has recently been purchased. It is planned 
to improve the dairy herd, retaining the best of the Jerseys on hand and adding 
a group of Holstein-Frieslans. 

West Virginia University.— Dr. John K Sheldon, in charge of work In 
botany and bacteriology the last 16 years, has resigned. 

Philippine College of Agriculture.— The College of Veterinary Science has 
been transferred to Los Banos. This brings it in contact with the remaining 
work of the institution. A new entomology and plant pathology building has 
been completed. 


o 
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Agricultural chemistry^ E. Gain (Chimie Agricole, Paris: lAbr, J, B, Bail- 
lidre, 1918t ed., pp, 510, figs, 137), — Owing to the advances made In agricultural 
chemistry since the first edition of this volume 23 years ago, the work has been 
entirely rewritten following the lines of the course In agricultural chemistry 
given by the author at the University of Nancy. The subject matter is treated 
under the five general headings of elements of general agronomy, physiology of 
the nutrition of plants, study of the soil and of the atmosphere considered from 
the point of view of the complex phenomena which control the nutrition of the 
plant and the fertility of the soil, fertilization of the 8oll« and the chemical 
composition of agricultural products. 

Industrial and agricultural chemistry in British Guiana; with a review of 
the work of Professor J. B. Harrison, O. A. Bbowne (Jour. Indus, and Bngin, 
ChGm,t 11 (1919), No, 9, pp. 874-^Sl, figs, 5), — The author describes a few 
phases of agricultural and industrial chemistry in British Guiana as observed 
during a recent visit to the* British Colonies of tropical America. The indus- 
tries discussed are the sugar industry with the sugar by-products, alcoholic 
spirits and molascuit, gold, balata, the congealed latex of the true Mimmops 
halata used as a substitute for gutta percha, and bauxite. The article also in- 
cludes a description of the researches upon tropical soils conducted by J. B. 
Harrison, head of the governmental Department of Science and Agriculture of 
British Guiana, and an account of the government laboratory in Georgetown. 

Bulletin from the analytical food laboratories in Surinam, J. Sack (Keur- 
ingsdienst JBet-en Drinkwaren Suriname, Bui, E {1919), pp, 21), — ^Thls bulletin 
contains the results of analyses of various seeds for their fat and moisture con- 
tent, together with the more important constants of the oils extracted fromi the 
seeds with carbon tetradilorid. The seeds selected include many which accord- 
ing to the author have never been analyzed before. 

International catalogue of scientific Uterature. 1>.«-Che[mi8try {IvUemat, 
Cat, Sci, Lit,, 14 {1919), pp, P///+7df).—The fourteenth annual issue of this 
catalogue (E. S. R., 87, p. 601) contains material received between September, 
1914, and May, 1916. 

The volatile oils, E. Gxl!hemxist8» and P. Hoffmann (Die Atherisohen Ole, 
Leip^: Schimmel d Co., 1916, vol, $, 8. ed., pp, pis, S, figs, 52), — 

This is the second edition, edited by E. Gildemeist^, of the third volume of this 
work, the second volume of whidi has been previously noted (E. S. R., 80, 

p. 810). 
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American tcmato seed oil, O. S. Jahh&son and H. S. Bailey {Jour^ Indus* 
and Engin. Chem*, 11 (1919), No* 9, pp. 850-85^).— This Investigation, repotted 
from the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Includes an 
extensive study to determine whether arachldic acid is present in tomato seed 
oil and determinations of the analytical constants of the oil. 

Although the Renard test Indicated the presence of a considerable amount of 
arachldic acid In tomato seed oil, attempts to isolate the acid by various methods 
resulted in a very small yield, the largest amount being obtained by fractional 
distillation under diminished pressure of the methyl esters of the solid fatty 
acids obtained from the oil by the lead salt-ether method. The yield of acid 
melting at 77® C. indicated that the oil contained about 0.4 x>er cent of arachldic 
acid. The conclusion is drawn that the Benard test when applied to unfamiliar 
oils can not be relied upon to indicate the quantity of arachldic acid present. 

A table is given of the physical and chemical constants of nine authentic 
samples of American tomato seed oil. 

Contribution to the study of the ash^oonstituents of plants, L. and D. 
Leboux (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 2. sen, 1 (1919), No. 7» pp. 2(17-209). — A table Is 
given of the ash-constltuents of certain roots and tubercles, including those of 
the potato, comfrey, dahlia, burdock, field tlilslle, gentian, carrot, turnip, water 
lily, nettle, and fern. 

The composition of the ash of crab grass (Digitaria sangruinalis) as af- 
fected by the soil in which it Is grown, G. D. Bitcknek (Jour, Amer. CJiem. 
Soc., 41 (1919), No. 9, pp. 1S84, 1385), — ^Analyses made at the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station of samples of <‘rab grass (Digitaria sanguinalia) grown in garden 
soil and in a limestone roadway are reported. 

The sample grown in the limestone roadway contained approximately 16 per 
cent less ash, 18.8 per cent loss KaO, 22.7 per cent more PaOs, 44 per cent more 
CaO, and 27.6 per cent more MgO than the samples grown in garden soil. The 
percentage of silica was approximately the same in the two sampl^. 

The outstanding feature in connection with the growth of these two samples 
of crab grass is that the absorption and retention of these different amounts of 
calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and potassium cahse no observable difference 
in their external appearance.” 

Physical and chemical properties of liquid hydrocyanic acid, G. P. Gbay 
and B. R. Hulbbit (California 8ta. But, 308 (1919), pp. 408-428). — The use of 
hydrocyanic acid gas in citrus fumigation led to the study of the physical and 
chemical properties of the liquid here reported. 

“ Two test runs of the liquefying plant were made in order to establish a basis 
of settlement between plant and fumigator. The liquid hydrocyanic acid 
recovered in the first test run Avas 80.1 per cent of the greatest possible yield ; 
in the second, 76.8 per cent ; an average of 78.2 per cent. The average purity 
of the liquid obtained in the first run was 97.57 per cent ; in the second, 94.27 
per cent. The average purity of the liquid delivered during the past fumigating 
season was above 95 per cent absolute hydrocyanic acid. Material of 95 per 
cent ot greater purity is considered of a satisfactory grade. As the plant was 
operated last season, the following Is believed to be a fair return per case of 
200 lbs. of sodium cyanid: (1) A minimum of 85 lbs. of absolute hydrocyanic 
acid ; or (2) a minimum of 90 lbs. of liquid testing not less than 96 per cent 
purity.** An appended table prepared by the authors shows the weights afid 
correfigiOndiiig volumes of various grades of commercial liquid and the quantities 
thereof corresponding to various percentages of the maaclmhm yldd. 

It was found that the add Is miscible with water in all proportions and will 
not .stratify upon standing. Hydrocyanic acid evaporates more rapidly than 
water firom dilute mixtures of the two* Complete data have been obtained m 
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the iqpecific gravity of commercial liquid hydrocyanic acid testing from 70 per 
cent to 100 per cent purity and upon the extent of variation of hydrometer 
readings as affected by temperature, and these figures are given in the form of 
reference tables, by means of which it is possible to determine the quality of a 
liquid in a moment’s time by the use of a liydrometer graduated either in specific 
gravity or Bauind degrees. These data have made iwsslble the construction of 
a cyanometer, a hydrometer graduated directly in percentages of hydrocyanic 
acid and provided with a simple table of temperature corrections. 

“A method of analysis has been selected and shown to give concordant results 
within 0.2 per cent. The development of any color, usually yellow, or an odor 
of ammonia may be taken as a warning of incipient decomposition of the liquid. 
Factors and materials favoring decomposition are water in excess of 5 per cent ; 
high temt)eratures; residue from a decomposed liquid; all alkalis, nitric acid, 
sodium cyanid ; soap ; or contact with load, commercial tin, impure zinc, solder, 
cast-iron, or steel. The following metals were found to be highly resistant to 
the acid, somewhat in tbe order named ; Aluminum, block tin, pure zinc, brass, 
nickel, silver, and copper. Aluminum is the most promising material for tlie 
construction of delivery drums. Brass fittings are permissible.” 

An adiabatic bomb calorimeter, E. B. Hollano, J. O. Beei>, and J. P. Buck- 
Tjcr {Chem. and MciaUnro^ Engin,, 21 UOW), Eo. pp. 190, 191, fig, 1 ), — ^The 
authors describe certain improvements introduced at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station in the construction, thermometers, and lens of an adiabatic bomb 
calorimeter of the Berthelot-Mahler-Kroecljer type. A diagram is given of the 
calorimeter as modified. 

Electrical apparatus for use in electrometric titration, H. S. Robebtb {Jour, 
Amer, Chenu Sov., 41 (1919), No, P, pp. 1S58-1362, figs. 2 ). — The author points 
out that the choice of apparatus for use In electrometric titration is very differ- 
ent from that of potentlouu‘tric apparatus for other purposes owing to the fact 
that the interest lies in relative rather than nbsohite values of the electro- 
motive force developed during the titration, that the electromotive force fre- 
quently changes sign, and that the apparatus must often he used in an atmos- 
phere charged with acid fumes. 

Two simplified potentiometers for use in electrometric titration are described 
and illustrated, and suitable forms of galvanometers are mentioned. 

Indicator test papers, I, M. Kolthoff {Phann. Weekbl, 56 {1919), No. 7, pp, 
175-187; ahs. in Cheni, Ahs., 15 {fPl9), No. 15, p. 1689 ). — A study Is reported of 
the influence upon indicator papers of various factors such as the kind of paper 
employed and its preliminary treatment with various reagents, the concentra- 
tion of the solution used, the maimer of testing, and the nature of the solution. 
This is followed by a discussion of the possible uses of indicator papers, the 
conclusion being drawn that their chief value is in qualitative analysis within 
definite limits of H-ion concentration. 

A table is included of relative sensitivities of various Indicator papers. 

A rapid hydrogen electrode method for determination of hydrogen-ion con- 
centrations in bacterial cultures or in other turbid or colored solutions, 
H. M. Jones {Jour. Infect. Diseases, 25 {1919), No. S, pp. 262-268, figs. 2).— 
A simple form of hydrogen electrode apparatus is described which is said to 
allow rapid saturation with hydrogen gas and to be accurate to at least 0.01 
pH. A technique combining the Indicator and gas-chain method Is outlined for 
use when large numbers of determinations are to be made, as in bacterial cul- 
tatm This Consists of taking a portion (2 cc.) of each solution to be tested, 
diluting with 4 cc. of distilled water, and after arranging the tubes In groups 
wlt^ reference to their degree of turbidity, placing each group In separate rows 
In test tube racks. Equal amounts of some indicator with a range of color 
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change adapted to the probable acidities of the solution are placed in each tube 
and shaken. The tubes are then collected in subgroups of similar colors, and 
one fig>eclmen of each subgroup is tested with the hydrogen electrode to deter- 
mine the H-lon concentration of the entire subgroup, 

A sensitive reaction of manganese salts, H. Gabon and D. Baquet {Ann, 
CMm, Analyt, 2. ser,, 1 {1919) ^ No. d, p. 174). — ^The authors state that man- 
ganese salts In slightly acid solution react in the cold with an excess of an 
alkaline oxalate and certain oxidizing agents (bichromates, hypochlorites, and 
sodium peroxid) to form an alkaline manganic oxalate of a deep red color. 
Potassium oxalate, acetic acid, and potassium hypochlorite are recommended 
as furnishing the most sensitive reaction, it being possible to detect manganese 
in a 1 : 200,000 solution. 

Iron in quantity Is said to mask the color reaction, while zinc does not inter- 
fere with the reaction provided sufRcient oxalate Is used to dissolve the pre- 
cipitate of zinc oxalate formed and enough acetic acid is added subsequently 
to acidify the solution. 

The reaction, while less sensitive than those based on the transformation 
of manganese into permanganic acid by lead dloxid, i>ersulphates, or bismuth 
peroxid, has the advantage of not being interfered with by chlorids. 

Specific colored reaction of oxalates, H. Gabon and D. Raquet {Ann. Chim, 
Analyt.f 2. ser., 1 {1919)^ No. 7, p. 205). — The reaction noted above is said to be 
equally applicable as a test for oxalic add and oxalates in amounts as small 
as 0,01 grn. In the ease of free oxalic acid or a solution having quite a strong 
mineral acidity, sodium acetate should be used in place of acetic acid. 
Insoluble oxalates should be boiled for a few minutes with a solution of an 
alkaline carbonate, and the test made with the cold filtered liquid addified 
with acetic acid. Phosphoric, hydrofluoric acid, etc., are said not to interfere 
with the reaction, 

lodometric studies, I. M. Kolthoff {Pharm. Weekhl., 56 {1919), Nos. IS, pp* 
S91-404> Uf PP. 426-^4SS; 15, pp. 460-465; 16, pp. 514--524; 18, pp. 572-585; 19^ 
pp. 621-634; 20, pp. 644-857, figs. 2; abs, in (Them. Ahs., IS {1919), Nos. IS, pp* 
1434 , 1485; 14f pp. 1569, 1570). — ^These numbers report, respectively, a series of 
quantitative iodometric studies under the following headings : I, Introduction ; 
II, the starch iodld reaction ; III, the iodometric bromate determination ; IV, the 
iodometric determination of chloric acid; V, the iodometric determination of 
chromic acid (with E. H. Vogelenzang) ; VI, the reaction of thiosulphate with 
iodin; VII, the reaction between arsenic trloxid and iodin; and VIII, stand- 
ardization of sodium thiosulphate solutions. 

The determination of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl process, A. VinuBRS and A. 
Mobeaxj-Talon {Ann. Chim. Analyt., 2. ser., 1 {1919), No. 6, pp. 183-185). — ^The 
authors recommend the use of both potassium sulphate and mercury in the 
digestion process, the sulphate being added at the beginning and the mercury 
<1 gm.) after the solution has become nearly colorless. The solution is heated 
gently for 15 minutes or more after the addition of the mercury, and is then 
distilled into dilute hydrochloric acid and the distillate evaporated to dryness. 
The nitrogen is calculated by a gravimetric determination of the ammonium 
chlorld formed, or by a volumetric determination with a sti^idardhsed solution 
of silver nitrate using potassium chromate as indicator. 

RTotes on potash determination, L. Q. L. STsmeawAm {Arch, SiHkerindwi. 
NH^land. JndiM, 27 {i919), No. 9, pp. 485-438; abs, in Ohem. Abs., 1$ {1919), 
No, IS, p. 14 S 6 ).—A modified method for determining potash by imeclpltation as 
potassium platinic chlorid and reduction to metallic platinnm is described In 
which sodium formate is used as the reducing agent 
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The eetimatloii of salphatee in a concentrated electrolyte and the determi- 
nation of sulphur In foods, V. K. Keiebuj and A. W. Majnqxtm {Jour, Amer, 
Chem, 8oc,t 41 (1919), No. P, pp. 1317’^1S2S ). — ^As the outcome of a study of the 
oxidation of food by sodium perozid and the precipitation of sulphates as barium 
sulphate In solutions containing large amounts of sodium chlorid, a modified 
method is described which is considered by the authors to be a decided improve- 
ment both in the oxidation process and in the final estimation of sulphates In 
matorlals such as food samples In which the sulphur content is low, 

IiAnger of the samples either exploding or taking fire during the oxidation is 
avoided by mixing a suitable quantity of sodium carbonate with the second 
addition of sodium peroxid in the fusion, and subsequently heating just one 
side of the nickel crucible in order to start the oxidation locally and keep the 
rest of the mixture in the crucible relatively cool. 

The technique of the precipitation of the sulphates as barium sulphate is as 
follows : The solution of the oxidized material from 2 or 8 gm. of the original 
sample Is neutralized with concentrated hydrochloric acid, brought to a volume 
of 350 cc. and heated to boiling on a hot plate. It Is then removed from the 
hot plate and the barium sulphate precipitated by adding slowly with a dropper 
10 cc. of a 10 per cent barium chlorid solution. After standing for 48 hours 
the mixture is evaporated to dryness on a hot plate, the precipitate dissolved 
in a little water, and from 1 to 2 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid added. 
After standing for 18 hours longer, the precipitate is collected In a Gooch cru- 
cible, washed, dried, and ignited to constant weight. 

It is stated that the results obtained by this method will be high, and should 
be corrected by a comparison of the amount of barium sulphate obtained by 
making a determination on a solution of sodium or potassium sulphate of such 
strength that the amount taken should give about the same amount of barium 
sulphate as obtained from the food. 

The determination of lactose and of albuminoids in autoclaved milk and 
in milk preserved by the addition of potassium dlchromate, P. Defkance (Ann, 
Falaif., 12 (1919) ^ No. 125-126, pp, 78, 79 ). — The author refers to the conclusions 
of Porcher and Bonis previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 613) that the polari- 
metric determination of lactose In milk preserved with sodium bicarbonate is 
unreliable, and states that he has arrived at the same conclusion in testing 
milk preserved with potassium dlchromate. In his opinion, however, the change 
in rotatory power should be attributed to alterations in the casein rather than 
in the lactose. 

On the estimation of sugar in blood, H. Maclean (Biochem, Jour., IS (1919), 
No. 2, pp. 1S5-147, figi. 2 ). — method for the estimation of sugar in the blood Is 
described which Is essentially a modification of a method previously introduced 
by the author.* 

The principle of the method consists in separating the proteins by heat coagu- 
lation in an acid saline solution and subsequently precipitating any remaining 
traces of protein by the use of dialyzed iron. The sugar In an aliquot part of 
the protein-free filtrate is estimated by boiling the liquid with an alkaline cop- 
per solution containing potassium iodate and iodld and treating the solution 
containing the reduced cuprous oxid in susp^sion with a slight excess of hydro- 
chloric acl4* This interacts with the potassium Iodate and iodld, liberating 
iodin equivalent to the amount of potassium iodate in the solution. Tbe cuprous 
oxid is changed to cuprous chlorid which immediately reacts with the free 
todin. The amount of sugar is calculated by a determination of the iodin used. 


^ Jour. Physiol., 60 (1016), No. 8, pp. 168-182. 
144402*— 10 2 
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iTur blood (^ugar determlnatioua the method Is said to be applicable to 1 cc. 
or smaller amounts. Detailed instructions are given for the preparation of the 
various solutions required and for the technique of the procedure when 1 cc. 
and 0.2 cc. of blood, respectively, is used. 

The pioiic acid method for the estimation of sugar in blood and a compari* 
son of this method with that of Haclean, O. L. V. De Wessexow iBiocJiem . 
Jour., IS {J9I9), No, 2, pp, H8-152, fig. J). — comparison of the method of 
Maclean noted above and the picric acid method of Benedict (E. S. R., 89, p. 112) 
is reported. 

The Benedict method was found to give results from 30 to 50 per cent in 
excess of those obtained by the Maclean method. 

“ The high results appear to be chiefly due to the presence of an interfering 
substance or substances mainly concentrated in the corpuscles but present to 
some extent in the plasma also ; this substance reacts witli the picric solution 
at an early stage of the heating. Creatinin probably plays a large part in this 
reaction. On account of the influence of this interfering factor the accurate 
estimation of sugar in whole blood by the picric acid method as described by 
Benedict is impossible.” 

Notes on the determination of water solubles in leather, R. W. Fbey and 
I. D. CiAEKE {Jour, Amer. Leather Chem, Ashoo,, 14> {1919), No, .9, pp, 488- 
499 ). — Data obtained at the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, are presented indicating the influence of various factors on the determi- 
nation of water solubles in leather, and the recommendation is made that the 
OfBcial Method should be revised and standardized. 

The industries of the farm, A. Labbaletbieb {Lea Induatriea de la Ferme, 
Paris: Libr. Larouaae, 2. ed,, pp, 216, figs. 160 ). — ^The Industries treated in this 
volume are milling, baking, starch, sugar, wine, cider, beef, distilled beverages, 
vinegar, oils, milk, butter, cheese, and preserves. 

Methods of preservation of fruits and vegetables, A. Manabesi {Metodi di 
Comervazione dei Frutii e DegU Ortaggi. Caaale Mon f errata, Italy: Mares- 
calchi Bros,, 1915, pp. XVIl-\-555 ), — ^Thls volume contains general directions for 
the preservation of fruits and vegetables by inert substances, cold, desiccation, 
antiseptics, and heat. Special directions are given for certain products under 
each class, and a bibliography Is included for each section. 

S'ruit preserves prepared in the cold without the addition of sugar, alco- 
hol, or antiseptics, G. Bebtband {Compt. Rend, Acad. Sd. [Pam], 168 {1919), 
No, 23, pp, 1162-1164 ), — ^The author reports that out of 47 jars of different 
fruits canned in cold water, after a preliminary washing but with no further 
treatment, 17 were in perfect condition at the end of 11 montha In the other 
jars there was greater or less indication of alcoholic fermentation but no 
evidence of other changes. As a result of this study the author concludes that 
it is possible to preserve fruits by tlie elimination of air in flasks filled with 
water without the necessity of adding sugar or any other substance, or of 
heating the fruit. 

The mechanism of the preservation of fruits in cold water, G, Bebtbano 
iOompt, Rend, Acad, Sci, iParisL 168 {1919), No. 25, pp. 4285-1288) .—The 
theory is advanced that the preservation of fruit by the method noted above is 
due to the action upon the dissolved oxygen originally present of diastases 
present in the fruits, thus rendering the medium anaerobic and prWenting fer- 
mentation. The chances of success in the use of this method are cox^sequently 
thought to depend upon the number, nature, and degree of vitality of the or- 
ganisms present in the flask, upon the acidity of the fruits, and above all upon 
the intensity of tlie biochemical processes which bring about the disappearance 
of the dissolved oxygen. Cut fruits are apparently bettei* suited to this proc- 
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ess than whole fruits on uccount of the more rapid solution of the cellular 
juices in the water. 

The oomposition and calorific value of sirups and molasses derived from 
sugar cane, C, A. Bbowne {Jour, Atner. Chem, fcfoc., 41 (1919), No. 9, pp. 14S2- 
144 ^)* — ^This paper contains a brief outline of the changes In constituents of 
sugar cane juice during sirup manufacture and the resulting changes in 
calorific value of the Juice, followed by experimental data on the composition 
and calorific value of eight samples of sirups and molasses. These samples in- 
cluded the clear mother liquor from pure concentrated sugar cane juice, open- 
kettle molasses, a sample of first Cuban molasses, three of refiner's sirup, and 
one of refiner's low grade molasses. 

The conclusions drawn from tlie investigation are as follows: 

In the manufacture of sirups and molasses by the ordinary process of 
defecation with lime there is a progressive increase in the calorific value and 
carbon content of the organic nonsugars, owing to the formation of dehydration 
products such as caramel, saccharin, glycinic acid and its humoid deriva- 
tives. Filtration over bone black results in a considerable removal of the 
lime salts of glycinic acid with a decrease in the calorific value and carbon con- 
tent of the organic nonsugars. Fewer dehydration products are formed in the 
manufacture of molasses by Uie sulXilation tliaii by the defecation process, the 
result being a molasses of lighter color and lower calorific value and carbon 
content of the organic nonsugars. 

The calorific value of the total solids in the sirups and molasses varied be- 
tween 3.6 and 3.8 calories per gram of dry substance, the average being about 
3.7 calories. The calorific value of the organic matter in high-grade open- 
kettle sulfltation molasses and in high-grade refinery sirups was found to be 
about 8.9 calories, and in sugarhouse defecation molasses and refinery molasses 
4 calories per gram of dry organic substance. The calorific value of the 
organic nonsugars in refinery sirups was between 4.04 and 4.16 calories, and 
in sugarhouse and refinery molasses 4.44 and 4.6 calories, respectively, per 
gram of dry substance. 

The carbon content of the organic nonsugars in open-kettle and refinery 
sirups varied between 40.32 and 42.74 per cent and that of the organic non- 
sugars in a sugarhouse and refinery molasses 48.17 and 49 per cent, respectively, 
per gram of dry substance. 

The results of this work are thought by the author to have some bearing 
upon questions of nomenclature, in that refinery sirups which have been filtered 
over bone black differ from defecation molasses so distinctly in the composi- 
tion and calorific value of their organic nonsugars that in a chemical sense 
they should not be termed molasses. 

The deterioration of manufactured cane sugar by molds, N. and L. Kops- 
LOFF (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 11 (1919), No. 9, pp. 8^5-850). — ^Essentially 
noted from another fsource (B, S. R., 41, p. 416). 

Production of glycerin from s\igar by fermentation, J. R. Eoff, W. V. 
Lindkb, and G. F. Beyeb (Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem,, 11 (1919), No. 9, pp. 
S4^4Sf fiff* i )* — TJtiis is a report of an investigation, conducted by the Division 
of Chemistry of the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, on the problem of glyc- 
erin production from sugar by fermentation. 

The yeast finally selected as the best glycerin former was Saceharomyoes 
eUipsoidms (var. Steinberg). Favorable results were obtained from solutions 
of inedible black strap Porto Rican molasses, mixtures of corn sugar and malt 
spi^uts solutions, and solutions of corn sugar and metallic salts. The first 
formed the cheapest source of sugar and iwoved to be as efficient for the pro- 
duction of gljrcerln as the more expensive mlxtores. 
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It Was fotmd that the yield of glycerin waa increased by fermentation in 
alkaline solution. Dry soda ash in proportions of about 5 per cent of the mash 
proved most favorable as the alkaline agent The most favorable temperatures 
for the fermentation were found to be between 80 and 82® O. and the concen- 
tration of sugar solution between 17.5 and 20 gm. of sugar per 100 cc. Dpon 
completion of the fermentation, from 20 to 25 per cent of the sugar originally 
in the mash is converted into glycerin and practically ell of the remaining 
sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxid. On purification of the fermented mash 
and distillation in a vacuum evaporator, about 60 per cent of the glycerin 
orightally in the mash can be recovered, and by redistillation of the crude prod- 
uct a satisfactory dynamite glycerin can be obtained. 

It is thought that the alcohol which can be recovered in this process will be 
of sufficient value to balance the cost of materials and production, and that the 
only cost to be considered for the glycerin is that of purification and distillation. 

The process as carried out under factory conditions is described, and a dia- 
gram is given of the experimental glycerin still employed. 

HannosS yeast, G. Mezzadrolx {Staz. Sper, Apr. ItaL, 51 (1918), No, pp, 
396^11 ), — In searching for a suitable yeast for the fermentation of the must 
obtained from vegetable ivory (fruit of Phytetcpfias macrocarpa) waste, re- 
maining from the manufacture of buttons, a yeast obtained from Puglia was 
found to have the most marked action, causing a regular and rapid production 
of alcohol. This yeast was found to be nonspecific In that sorbose, sucrose, 
maltose, lactose, raffinose, and inulin were acted upon with almost equal 
rapidity. The author is of the opinion that this yeast, on account of its poly- 
valent enzym action, may have some application in the distilling industry, par- 
ticularly for the fermentation of sugar cane molasses. 

The cytologlcal and biochemical properties of the yeast are described in de- 
tail. 

Conference on recent developments in the fermentation industries (Jour, 
8oc, €hem, Indus,, 38 {1919) No, 14, pp. 371T-286T), — ^The report of this con- 
ference, held July 17, 1919, in connection with the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry (England), includes papers on The Manufacture of 
Acetone, by P. Nathan, The Acetone Fermentation Process and its Technical 
Application, by A. Gill, Employment of Microorganisms in the Service of In- 
dustrial Chemistry, and A Plea for a National Institute of Industrial Microbi- 
ology, by A. C. Chapman. 

Potash from kelp: The experimental plant of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; preliminary paper, J. W. Tubbentinb and P. S. Shoaff (Jour, 
Indus, and Engin, Chem„ 11 (1919), No, 9, pp, 864-^4, figs, 6 ), — ^A detailed de- 
scription Is given of the experimental kelp-potash plant of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Summerland, Cal., which was "designed for the de- 
termination of the best methods of processing kelp for the extraction of 
potash salts and the simultaneous recovery of other valuable products, was 
erected during the summer of 1917, and put into operation in the early fall 
of that year. 

“ One hundred tons of raw kelp per day are subjected to a process Involving 
drying, destructive distillation, lixlviation, evaporation, and fractional crys- 
tallization for the preparation of high-grade potassium chlorid. 

" The by-products kelp oils, creosote, pitch, ammonia, bleaching carbons, salt, 
and iodln are yielded in commercial quantities by this process. The main 
problem now In hand is their commercialization. It is confidently believed that 
they will be made to yield sufficient revenue to enable the main product, 
potash sake, to be marketed sucessfully in competition with potash from 
fm^eign sonresA 
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** Complete operating cost data are being tabulated covering the various de- 
tails of manufacture. These, together with full specifications and designs, 
will be made available for the use of the Interested public. The results ob- 
tained to date indicate that It will be possible to establish on kelp as the 
basic raw material a new American chemical industry of considerable size and 
of Importance and usefulness to the nation.” 

Charts are included illustrating the general operations and products of the 
plant, the products of the dry distillation process, and the organization and 
personnel of the staff. 

Hemlock bark as a source of tannin, V. P. Edwabdes {Cliem, Engirt. , 27 
(1919), No, 8, pp, 178-182, fig, 1), — ^Thls paper gives the results of an investiga- 
tion conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., of the value 
of hemlock bark as a source of tannin. 

Analytical data on five runs of liemlock bark before and after drying Indi- 
cated that the tannin content of the bark Is not appreciably lowered in the 
drying process. The percentage of tannin (on the bone-dry basis) after drying 
varied from 9.1 to 10.5 per cent. 

Statistics are given of the amount of hemlock bark available in different 
States, from w’hich it is estimated that If all the bark could be recovered by 
improved barking processes tliere would be more than enough to supply the 
needs of the tanning industry. 


KETEOBOLOaY, 

Climatological data for the United States by sections (XJ, S, Dept, Agr,, 
Weather Bur, Climat, Data, 5 (1918), No, IS pp, S88, pis, 6, figs, J^S), — Sum- 
maries and detailed tabulated statements of climatological data for . the year 
1918 are given for each State. 

Heteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, J. E. Ostbanueb and O. A. Smith (UassachusettB Sta, Met, Buis, 
367-368 (1919), pp, 4 each). — Summaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., 
on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudiness, 
and casual phenomena during July and August, 1919, are presented. The 
data are briefly discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

Meteorology, J. B. Tbiyett (N, Wales Statin, Reg., 1917-18, pi. 4, pp. 223- 
307), — ^Tables are given which suiniuarize the results of observations at Sydney, 
New South Wales, on atmospheric pressure, 1917; temperature, 1876-1917; 
rainfall, 1849-1917; wind, humidity, dew, and fog, 1917; and heavy rainfalls 
since 1891. Similar data are also summarized for various other stations, 
1906-1917, and the general meteorological conditions of New Soutli Wales for 
each month of 1917 are briefly described. 

The mild winter of 1918-19, C. F. Bbooks (Science, n, aer,, 60 (1919), No, 
1285, pp, 165, 166), — It is stated that “except In the South, the mean tempera- 
tures of last December and January were generally 15® F. higher than during 
the some period of a year before. The snowfall was practically negligible 
as compared with the great accumulations of the previous ‘old-fashioned* 
winter [B. S. R., 89, p. 114]. . , . The region west of the Rockies, which 
was so warm in the winter of 1917-18, was generally unusually cold In 
December, 1918, and in much of Utah, northern Arizona, and New Mexico, 
where the depth of snow was great, in January, and much of February, 1919, 
as well. Throughout the rest of the region, the past winter was not very 
unusual.’* 

A table la given which shows the contrasts in temperature and snowfall in 
a number of representative cities in the United States. 
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Some duiraeteristics of the rainfall of the United States, R. DbO, Wabd 
(m. Mo.y 9 (1919), No, S, pp, ^^liH^2S).--TldB is a brief critical digest of the 
more important literature on this subject, dealt with under the following heads: 
Annual and monthly variability of rainfall, consecutive days with and without 
precipitation, droughts, hourly frequency of rainfall, heavy rainfalls in short 
periods, instrumental records and noninstrumental evidence of secular varia* 
tions in rainfall, and the climatologist’s attitude regarding noninstrumental 
evidence of climatic changes. It is stated that in the face of the conflicting 
testimony on the part of the experts, “the conservative climatologist may 
veil remain open-minded’’ on the question of noninstrumental evidence of 
secular climatic changes. 

IBainfall regimes in Mexico, E. L6pez (Rei\ Agr, iMeaf.), 4 (1919), No. 5-d, 
pp, BIS-’^IS, figs, 2), — ^The regimes defined and discussed are subtropical calms, 
simple tropical, tropical and monsoon, tropical and northern, maritime proper, 
and maritime and northern. The importance of the matter from the stand- 
point of agriculture Is briefly discussed. 

The relation of rainfall to configuration, C. Saltee (JJondon: Inst. Water 
Engin., 1918, pp, 37, pis. 2, figs. 7; rev. in Nature [London], 103 (1919), No. 
2579, p. 91). — ^This article reports a study based upon 35 to 40 years’ observa- 
tions by the British Rainfall AKSsoclation at a large number of stations but at 
altitudes as a rule below 1,000 ft. The physical process of rain formation is 
discussed, and rainfall is classified according to the different circumstances 
under which air is forced to ascend as convectlonal, cyclonic, or orographic, 
the last named being caused by interference of rising land, which makes the 
moisture-laden air rise. 

The first two types are but slightly affected by the configuration of the land. 
Orographic rain Is the predominant type in the British Isles, and the best 
examples of it occur near the seacoast. It Is not frequent in winter. Eleva- 
tions of only a few feet near sea level affect the amount of rainfall. “The 
rate of increase per 100 ft. of altitude varies within wide limits. It Is lower 
on slopes parallel to the prevailing winds than on slopes at right angles. On 
fairly steep ridges close to the sea the maximum rainfall often occurs slightly 
on the leeward side of the crest.’’ The increase In such cases may be from 
1.5 to 2 in. per hundred feet of altitude, but may be smaller when the slope 
of the land Is reduced. Rainfall diminishes steadily on leeward slopes of high 
land. 

FertilUsing value of rain and snow, F. T. Shutt (Canada Expt, Farms Rpt. 
1918, p, 19). — ^In the eleventh year of this investigation (E. S. R., 40, p. 724), 
68 samples of rain and 35 samples of snow were analyzed representing a total 
precipitation of 32.86 in. The total nitrogen supplied amounted to 6,269 lbs. 
per acre. 

The period between blooming and ripening, J. Hicuyeoet (Met. Ztschr. 
[Brunswick], 36 (1919), No. 3-4f PP* 79-84). — Observations In Germany on thta 
point with various trees, shrubs, nml cultivated plants, and under varying 
climatic conditions are summarl25ed and discussed, particularly with reference 
to the conditions causing variations in the length of the period from blooming 
to ri];mlng. 

SOIZ^U-FEBTinZEBS. 

The dassifiloaiion of humus-free .and humus-poor mineral soils of Sweden 
according to their consistencies, A. Attkrbero (Intemat. Mitt. Bodmk., 6 
(191^, No. 1, pp. 27-87, fig, 1). — The author offers a new classification of the 
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mineral soils of Sweden which contain either little or no humus, on the basis 
of consistency. The grouping and classification is as follows: 

Group I. — ^Plastic clays and clay solis containing little or no humus. 

Class 1. Highly plastic clay in which the degree of stickiness lies 
between the fiowlng limit and the rolllng-out limit. 

Class 2. Dry plastic clay and clay loam. 

Bubciass A. Loamy clay of dry plasticity, low flow limit and high 
firmness, 

Bubciass B. Loamy clay of dry plasticity, high flo’w limit, and low 
firmness. 

Subclass C. Poor clay of low consistency and plasticity. 

Class 3. Siliceous and sandy clays. 

Group 11. — Loams of low plasticity which have a relatively high binding 
power. 

Class 1. Heavy clay loam, hard and firm when dry and loose and 
easily worked when moist. 

Class 2. Lighter loams of low firmness. 

Bubciass A. Fine sandy loam. 

Subclass B. Poor weathered clay loam of sedimentary origin. 

Class 3. Siliceous and coarse sandy loam. 

Group III. — Sandy soils of loo>se texture, very low firmness, and practically 
no consistency. 

Class 1. Fine sands. 

Class 2. Coarse sands. 

Class 3. Siliceous san<ls. 

The classification of the mineral soils of high humus content of Sweden, 
A. Atterberg and S. Johansson (Internat, Mitt. Bodenk., 6 (19J6), No. I, pp. 
SS’-SS, figs. 3). — Studies of tlie mineral soils of Sweden, of high humus content, 
with reference to determining their proper classification, ar(» reported. The 
results obtained indicate that these soils sliould be classified into the four 
followiiig main groups: 

(I). Nonplastic soils containing from 3 to 6 per cent humus. 

(II). Nonplastic black soils containing over 0 per cent humus. 

Subclass 1. Soils with low flow limit containing from 8 to 9 
per cent humus. 

Subclass 2. Soils with high flow limit containing from 10 to 22 
per cent humus. 

(III) . Kleselguhr black soils containing from 12 to 21 per cent humus and 

characterized by the high content of diatomaceous residues and 
high flow limit. 

(IV) . Clays rich in humus of high plasticity. 

Subclass 1. Soils of low consistency. 

Subclass 2. Bolls of medium consistency. 

Bubciass 3. Boils of high consistency. 

On the basis of these results It Is concluded that mechanical analyses are 
superfluous for these soils, and that volume weight and flow limit determina- 
tions are sufficient for their classification. 

Soil survey of the Los Angeles area, OaL, J. W, Nelson, C. J. Zinn, A. T. 
Strahorn, E. B. Watson, and J. E. Dunn ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field 
Oper. Bur. 8oUs, 1916, pp. 78, pU. S, fig. i, map 1 ). — ^Thls report, prepared in 
cooperation with the California University Experiment Station, deals with 
the soils of an area of 360,320 acres in southern California which topograph- 
ically consists of a fringe of low hUls aud a low alluvial plain. The area Is 
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well drained. With reference to origin tiie soils of the area are residual soils* 
old Talley^fiUlng* and coastal plain soils, recent alluvial fhn and dood*plaln 
soils* wind laid soils, and miscellaneous material. Thirty soil types of 18 series 
and 4 miscellaneous types are mapped, of which the Bamona loam, the Han- 
ford fine sandy loam, and rough broken land cover 17.6, 15.9, and 10.3 per 
cents of the area, respectively. 

** In the southeastern third of the area the water table is prevailingly high, 
and injurious amounts of alkali have accumulated over considerable areas. 
Alkali occurs both in continuous areas of small extent and In patches, as well 
as in amounts too small to affect plant growth. Sodium sulphate prevails 
over inland areas, and sodium chlorld or common salt in the marshes along 
the coast. Black alkali has develox>ed in some small accumulations. Con- 
^derable areas have been drained and much of the alkali removed by leaching.” 

Analyses of soils of Terrell County [Ga.], W. A. Worsham, je. et An. {Ga, 
State Col, Agr, Bui, 172 (1919), pp, 52, figs. 2 ), — Chemical analyses are r^rted 
of the soils of an area of 213,760 acres in southwestern Georgia, lying entirely 
within the coastal plains soil province. They show that the principal upland 
soils are markedly deficient in nitrogen, i)hosphorlc acid, 'and iwtash, nitrogen 
being the relative limiting factor. 

Preliminary report on the geology of east central Minnesota including the 
Cuyuna Iron-ore district, E. C. Harder and A. W. Johnston (Univ, Minn,, 
Oeol, Survey Bui, 15 (1918), pp. 174*773, pis, 22 ), — ^This report should be of 
value in a study of the soils of the region. 

Bate and extent of solubility of soils under different treatments and con- 
ditions, G. J. Bouyoucos (Michigan Sta, Tech, Bui. 44 (1919), pp, S-49, figs, 
7).-— This bulletin describes investigations begun in 1917 on the rate and extent 
of the solubility of soils as determined by the freezing point method. Clay, 
clay loam, silt loam, sandy loam, and sandy soils were employed, and were sub- 
jected to different salt, fertilizer, and acid treatments accompanied by various 
moisture contents and temperatures. Untreated samples of a number of types 
of soil containing various amounts of organic matter and particles of different 
degrees of fineness were also studied. The moisture contents employed In- 
cluded an optimum and ratios of 1 of soil to 0.7 "water, and of 1 of soil to 5 
of water. Temperatures of below freezing, room temperature (about 20® C.), 
and 53® were used. The results may be summarized as follows : 

Different classes of soil, with a water content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water and 
kept at room temperature, when treated with N/10 salt solutions of Ca(NO»)», 
NaNO„ KNO,, KCl, KaSO*, (NH4)aS04, MgS04, KHaP04, CaH4(P04)m and 
NaCsHaGs and then washed free of all soluble salts showed tliat the rate of 
solubility of all the salt treatments except (NH4)aS04 was slow and gradual, 
and that the process continued for a long time (120 days), but usually for about 
60 days. In the case of (NH4)3S04 the initial velocity was quite rapid but soon 
slowed down. At the end of about 60 days there was an apparent constancy 
or equlUbrlum in the solubility. The extent of solubility at this polpt was 
foupd to be very appreciable in all the salt treatments and in all the soils, 
with few exceptions. All the soils except sand treated with NaNGp, KNO», 
KCl, K3SO4, (NH4)aS04, MgS04, and NaCsHsOs yielded quite a large amount of 
material to solution, the depression in many cases rising from 0.005 to about 
0.110® 0. or from 125 to 2,750 parts per million of solution. The only salt 
treatments which did not cause a large solubility product were Ca(NOs)4t 
KHsFQi, and OaH4(P04)a* the depression in some of these treatments rising 
mly from about 0.007® to 0.015® or from 176 to 875 parts per million. As a 
^^neral rule NaNOt and NaCsHtOa in all the soils, except sand, tended to yield 
We ^:^test solubility product* CaNOt, KHsP04, and CaH«(P04)a the smallest 
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and KNOs, KOI, KJ 1 SO 4 , (NH4)4S04, and MgSOi an Intermediate product In 
many soils 0 aH*(P 04 )a, and In a few cases, 0 a(N 0#)3 and KHsPO* did not 
only give the smallest concentration but even a smaller concentration than the 
check, indicating that these salts have an indifferent or depressing effect upon 
the solubility of soils. As a whole it api^eared that the phosphates tend to de- 
press solubility and that they probably act as coiiservers of bases under field 
conditions. 

“The result of solubility of these singly salt-treated soils goes to Indicate 
that a salt or fertilizer treatment leaves a residual effect upon the soil, and 
this residual effect continues to be manifested In Increased solubility and in 
increased crop-producing power. These data also go to indicate that the reac- 
tion between soils and salts seem to be chemical and not physical. In view of 
the different residual effects that the different salts or fertilizers have upon 
the solubility of soils and in view of many theoretical and practical considera- 
tions, the solubility factor can not be considered an absolute or reliable criterion 
for the state of fertility or crop-produ(*ing iK)vver of soils. In general, however, 
it can be said that a very h(‘avily fertilized or extremely rich soil gives a greater 
solubility product than an unfertilized or poor soil.” 

Although the solubility attained a constancy at the end of about 60 days, 
this constancy is not bcdievcd to be a true equilibrium, the solution not being 
saturated wlnui solubility ceases. This is said to be demonstrated by the fact 
that when different proportions of soil and water are employed an apparent 
equilibrium is attained in all the ratios, while the solubility product Is not 
at all the same when the equilibrium is reached and does not become the same 
no matter how long tbe soil and water In the different ratios are kept in con- 
tact. Furthermore, consldorlug the character of the soil, it Is deemed ex- 
tremely doubtful if tru(» equilibrium can ever ho attained in the soil solution. 
It is also stated that the solubility process of the soils would undoubtedly go 
on for a long time, probably almost indefinitely, in view of the extremely slow 
rate of solubility, if some factors did not intervene. 

When different soils were treated wdth a combination of salts, including 
Ca(NO«)s, NaNOs, KNOa, KCl, K 2 SO*, (NH 4 ) 3 SO*, MgSCk, KHaPOs CaHaCPO)* 
and NaCaHaOa, and washed and kept under the same conditions as indicated above 
their rate of solubility was also slow, but the extent of solubility was very 
appreciable. The phosphates in this combination did not depress the solubility 
very markedly, but when (NH 4 ) 8 S 04 and NaCsHsQ* were omitted the depression 
became more marked. 

Experimental field soils from the Illinois, New York Cornell, Rhode Island, 
and Ohio Experiment Stations, which had been fertilized in the usual way, 
were washed and kept at a moisture content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water and at 
room temperatui*e. Their rate of solubility was very slow but their extent of 
solubility varied, being rather appreciable in some of them and quite small In 
others, and the variation failing to bear any close connection to the previous 
fertilizer treatment. These results were in general agreement with those of the 
single salt-treated soils. Even when these soils were kept at an optimum mois- 
ture content and placed outdoors under natural conditions, they failed to give 
a solubility product which bore a close relation to the previous fertilizer treat- 
ment, the rate of solubility being very slow and the extent of solubility quite 
appreciable but far smaller than that of the salt-treated soils. 

Soils treated with HNOa, HCl, HiSO*, HiPO*, HaOaO*, HC*H,Oa, and OHaOr, 
washed, maintained at a moisture content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water, and kept 
at room temperature showed a quite rapid rate of solubility, although the ext^it 
of solubility varied, being very small in the case of the inorganic acids, slightly 
higher witli phoi^orlc acid, and quite appreciable with the organic acids. 
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In the untreated soils, which were washed, kept at room temperature, and at 
a moisture content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water, both the rate and esrtent of 
solubility varied considerably between the different soils, there being no close 
and consistent relationship between the solubility factor and the class of soil, 
the organic matter content, and the fineness of particles. Practically the same 
results were obtained when an optimum moisture content was employed and the 
soils were kept outdoors under natural conditions, although in some soils more 
material went Into solution when the moisture content was 1 of soil to 0.7 of 
water than when the moisture content was nt optimum. There was a closer 
relationsliip on the whole between the solubility factor and the state of fertility 
or crop producing power of the soil with the former than with the latter. 

When natural soils, previously washed, and with a moisture content of 1 of 
soli to 0,7 of water, were kept at a temperature of 53® their rate of solubility 
was somewhat appreciably increased. In some soils, however, these factors 
were not at all affected by tlie high temperature. The solubility of many soils 
even at this high temperature continued for a long time, even 60 days, but 
usually became constant at the end of about 30 days. 

At the ratio of 1 of soil to 5 of water the rate of solubility of natural soils 
was also slow and the extent of solubility extremely small, the amount of ma- 
terial that 'went into solution at this water content being only about half as 
great as that at the water content of 1 of soil to 0.7 of water, although an apparent 
equilibrium was attained at this high water content, just as with the lower 
water content. Soils having a ratio of 1 of soil to 5 of water kept at 53® showed 
a slight increase in the rate and extent of solubility. The solubility product, 
however, was only about one-third as great as that of similar soils kept at the 
same temperature but having a ratio of soil to water of 1 to 0.7, while an 
apparent equilibrium was attained in the high ratio just as in the small ratio. 

The results of experiments wherein were used a ratio t)f 1 of soil to 5 of water 
are held to indicate very strongly “ that the concentration of the soil solution 
depends upon the relative masses of the soil and water and that the soil does 
not possess a definite solubility like definite compounds do. The amount of 
material that goes Into solution seems to increase as the ratio of soil to water 
is Increased up to about the optimum moisture content, and then it decreases.” 

Belation of minimum moisture content of subsoil of prairies to hygroscopic 
coefficient, F. J. Alwat, G. K. McBole, and R. S. Trumbult. {Bot. Qaz., 67 
(1913) f No. $, pp. 185-^07). — Soil moisture studies conducted for six years at the 
Nebraslm Experiment Station are reported, In which samples of soils were used 
taken at a depth of 6 ft. or more from the buffalo-grass formation in the semi- 
arid southwestern part of the State and from the prairie-grass formations in 
the eastern part of the State. The hygroscroplc coefficient and the moisture 
content were determined for every sample and the moisture condition of the 
soil expressed as the ratio of moisture content to hygroscopic coefficient. 

The subsoils of the semiarld prairies were characterized by their persistent 
dryness. Usually throughout more or less of the first 6 ft. a ratio of moisture 
content to hygroscopic coefficient of 1.5 or lower was found, and frequently a 
ratio as low as 1.1 was encountered in one or more of the foot sections^ 

After droughts of unusual severity the whole of the subsoil to a depth of d 
ft., and in some cases of 12 ft., showed a ratio of approximately 1. There was 
no appreciable further reduction of the moisture content when, after the sub- 
soil had been reduced to this very dry condition, there followed a 4 or 5-montibt 
period of practically rainless autumn and winter weather. After such droughts 
the surface foot was but little drier than the subsoil. 

fPbe subsoils of the humid prairies, on the contrary, showed no distinct re- 
duction of the moisture content through a greater depth than 5 ft., and ovmik 
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in this a ratio as low as 1.2 or 1,8 appeared only under the severest drought con- 
ditions, The normal moisture condition in the deeper subsoil (6 to 20 ft.) ap- 
peared to correspond to a ratio between 2 and 2.4. 

The dry condition of the deeper subsoil so common in the semiarld prairies is 
attributed to the presence of perennials with a vertical-root range of 15 ft. or 
more, while the moist condition characteristic of that of the humid prairies is 
regarded as evidence that the roots of the native vegetation are but little de- 
veloped below the fifth toot The occurrence of areas in the serniarld prairies 
even after a severe drought, In which the subsoil below the sixth foot is quite 
moist, is attributed to the absence or fewness of deep-rooted perennials in such 
places. 

delation of soil moisture to orchard irrigation practice, S. Foktieb (Mo. 
Bui. Cal. Com. Eort., 8 (1919), No. 7, pp. 361-S67 ). — ^The author presents data 
based largely on the work of the Irrigation Investigations Division of the 
Bureau of Public Hoads, U. S, Department of Agriculture. 

He points out that “ the great need of arid soils in general and of orchard 
soils in particular is an abundant water supply and a larger percentage of or- 
ganic matter. The effective water-holding capacities of soils should be deter- 
mined in order to find out how much water to apply at each irrigation and 
how often to irrigate. Comparatively little moisture is drawn upwards through 
soils by capillarity. It is only where a water table is found within a few feet 
of the surface or whore a body of free water comes in contact with the soil that 
this force Is (‘flicient in moving soil moisture. (Iravity acts on capillary water as 
well as fref) water, and draws both downward unless a layer of hardpan or 
other Impervious material Intervenes. The exi^ense of substituting the basin 
method for the furrow method may be saved providing the texture of tlie soil 
is improved by the addition of sutficient organic matter.” 

Partial sterilization of soils and the Influence of soil protozoa on their fer- 
tility, a. Truffaut {O^nie Rural [1919}, No. 89--90, pp. 22-24).— The theory of 
the partial slerUizatlon of soils is discussed and a summary of experiments Is 
given, the apparent puri)ose being to place partial sterilization of soils on a 
practical large-scale working basis. 

It was found in general that treatment of rich soils with carbon bisulphid at 
the rate of 445 ll)s. per acre resulted in Increases of crops of cabbage and 
onions of from ITO to 200 per cent. These tests were conducted on 5-acre 
plats. The use of such carbonaceous aromatic liquids as benzine, toluene, 
methylnapthalln, and anthrucenic oils at the same rate jjroduced crop increases 
of from 125 to 145 per cent. When these materials were used it was necessary 
to supply from 6 to 8 tons of water per acre. The use of carbonaceous solids 
at the rate of 223 lbs. per acre resulted in increases of from 130 to 160 per cent 
and were much more economical than the liquids. 

Further pot and plat experiments with turnips showed the value of pure 
calcium sulphid when used at the rate of 445 lbs. per acre. However, decreases 
were noted if the calcium sulphid contained such impurities as zinc sulphid. 

It is concluded in general that the partial sterilization of soils in both field 
and orchard is feasible. 

Soils, W. A. Davis (Am. Bpt. Bd. 8ci. Advice India, 1918-17, pp. 5, 6 ). — Six 
years* field experiments on the economical use and effect of certain fertilizers 
on add old alluvial soils of the Assam valley showed the paramount importance 
of adding basic material, preferably lime. Complete fertilizer mixtures were 
Without effect unless the soil acidity was first neutralized. The necessary 
degree of neutralization of soil acidity varied with the crop and the soil. 

Next to lime, phosphoric acid was found to be the limiting fertility factor In 
these soils. The best results were obtained from basic slag, rock phosphate. 
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and other basic phosphates. The continued use of superphosphate or atomonlum 
sulphate on these soils when unlimed was unprofltable and the constant use 
of ammonium sulphate even on limed soil was unprofitable. 

Chemical analyses and fertiliser experiments on Indigo soils of Bihar showed 
that the limiting fertility factor of these soils is phosphoric acid. 

A soil survey In Bengal indicates that the red laterite soils of the old 
alluvium in eastern Bengal are deficient in lime and phosphoric acid and con- 
tain relatively large amounts of potash, which is, however, practically unavail- 
able until lime has been added. The new alluvial soils are more productive 
than the lateritlc soils and are rich in total i>otash, but relatively deficient in 
phosphoric add. 

Investigational work with fertilizers, F. T. Sh'utt {Canada Mxpt, Farms 
Rpt, pp. i% 18 ), — ^Plat experiments begun in 1915 with truck crops, grain, 
and hay at five of the experimental farms are reported. 

** Prominent features notwl in the results from tlie individual stations include 
the very decided Influence of phosphoric acid at Charlottetown, where it proved 
the limiting fertilizer factor. By increasing the quantity of phosphatlc ferti- 
lizer applied, the profitable use of larger nitrogenous applications was per- 
mitted, whereas, with inadequate phosphoric acid, an increase in the amount 
of nitrogen proved, ineffective. On the light, sandy loam soil at Kentvllle, the 
plats with manure and fertilizers prf>duced yields superior to those from either 
manure or fertilizers alone. At all the stations the combinations of manure and 
fertilizers ranked highly and took highest place in the averages. At Frederic- 
ton, the heaviest fertilizer applications were found both most productive and 
most profitable.” 

‘‘The average profit, for the three years, from the plats receiving both 
manure and fertilizers was over ^0 per acre, while the average profits from 
fertilizers alone during the same period was slightly over $15 per acre.” 

Further experiments at the five stations proved sodium nitrate to be superior 
to ammonium sulphate as a source of nitrogen, and at four of the stations 
showed acid phosphate to be superior to basic slag or bone meal. Calcium 
nitrate was found to be as effective as sodium nitrate or ammonium sulphate 
as a source of nitrogen. 

Experiments with a chemically treated peat from England showed no evi- 
d^ce of any appreciable fertilizing value. 

The synthesis of ammonia at high temperatures, HI, E. B. Maxted {Jour, 
Chem, 8oc, [London], 115 {1919), No, $76, pp. llS-119, fig. 1; ahs. in Jour, 8oc, 
Chem. Indus., 38 {1919), No. 7, p. 219A; 8ei, Abs., 8ect, A-^Phys,, 22 {1919), No, 
258, p, 296 ). — ^Previous results (E. S. R., 39, p. 817) were confirmed in the ex- 
periments here reported, which were made with larger arcs than were used 
in the earlier experiments. It was found that rapid flow of gas through the 
apparatus caused a considerable decrease in the percentage of ammonia pro- 
duced. The results showed that there was direct synthesis of the ammonia 
and indicate that oxygen plays no part In the process. 

Sodammonium sulphate. A new fertilizer. The utilization of niter cake 
in the jfixation of ammonia, H. M. Dawson {Jour, Soc. Chem, Indus. f 38 {1919) ^ 
No, 8, pp. 98T‘-‘191T, fig. 1 ), — ^The chemistry Involved in the process of manu- 
facture of sodammonium sulphate is discussed, in which niter cake is used’ for 
the absorption of ammonia as a substitute for sulphuric add. 

Preliminary pot experiments with mustard showed that the fertilizing value 
of sodammonium sulphate, when added to a dressing of calcium carbonate and 
potassium phosphate, is approximately the same as that of ammonium sulpimte 
containing the same amount of nitrogen. 
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“Available agricultural data thus afford strong evidence in favor of the 
suitability of sodammonlum sulphate as a fertilizer. Its production from niter 
cake or other acid sodium sulphate represents a very simple process, for the 
carrying out of which on the large scale the only plant required consists of 
evaporating pans and crystallizing tanks in addition to the saturators. On 
the assumption that niter cake is available at a comparatively low price, the 
cost of fixation of ammonia by the sodammonlum process may be expected to 
be very much smaller than by the ordinary sulphuric acid process.” 

Availability of the nitrogen in garbage tankage, F. E. Bear and G. Wal- 
let (Mo, Bui, Ohio Bta,, 4 (lifiB), No, d, pp, 191^ 192). — In a contribution from 
the department of agricultural chemistry and soils, Ohio State University, 
the authors describe observations on the availability of the nitrogen in garbage 
tankage from the Municipal Keducing Plant of Columbus, by means of the 
alkaline permanganate method and by nitrification tests. The results are hold 
to indicate that nitrogcm from this source is only very slowly available, requir- 
ing liberal applications for marked results. 

Study of nitrification of leather and oil cake, R. Guillin (Bui, Soc, Agr, 
France^ J9J7y Dec., pp. 357-360, fig. 1). — Comparative studios of the nitrification 
of dried blood, tanned leather, chrome leather, burnt leather, leather dissolved 
in sulphuric acid, and oil cake in a calcareous clay soil showed an increase in 
nitrate in all oases except where the chrome leather was used, in which case 
there was a maraed decrease in nitrate. 

Pot experiments with wheat In which chrome leather and dissolved leather 
were added showed that considering the weight of the crop obtained from the 
unfertilized soil as 100 the weight of crop where chrome leather was used was 
only 30, indicating an injurious effect of the chrome leather. The crop was 
increased to 115 where dissolved leather was used, showing that this has some 
fertilizing value. 

It is concluded that chrome leather has no fertilizing value and that further- 
more it is injurious to crops. Neither tanned or burnt leather are considered 
to have much fertilizing value, while the value of dissolved leather is considered 
to be relatively high. No marked difference was noted between dissolved 
leather in liquid or pasty conditions. 

The peat deposits of Minnesota, E. K. Soper (Univ, Minn,, Oeol. Survey Bui, 
16 (1919), pp. IX-{-261, pis, 21, figs, 9; abs, in Jour, Amer, Peat Soc,, 11 (1918), 
No, 4, pp. 227-24S, figs, 8 ). — This is a report of a survey of the peat deposits of 
Minnesota, from which it is estimated that Minnesota had originally about 
7,000,000 acres of peat land containing peat deposits varying in thickness from 
a few inches to 80 ft. or more. Of this area about 5,217,000 acres are covered 
with peat at least 5 ft. thick. The deposits as a whole vary in thickness from 
a few inches to 63 ft. 

The following types of peat are recognized: (1) Deposits which represent 
filled lakes or ponds; (2) deposits representing accumulations built up on moist 
depressions, or fiat, undrained areas; (3) deposits which represent combinations 
of types 1 and 2 which consist of lake or pond peat, in the lower portion, and 
swamp, of ^hagnum peat, above; and (4) deposits which occur on fiats and 
lowlands along river valleys. 

The prevailing color of Minnesota peat is brown. The commonest texture is 
fibrous or mossy. 

Chemical analyses of 29 samples of typical peat are reported, the most note- 
worthy features of which are the high average nitrogen content and the com- 
paratively low ash content These are considered to indicate peat of excell^t 
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quality for fuoL The largest and |i>est peat deposits, for fuel especially, are all 
In the nortliern part of the State. 

Peat, P, Gitieu {ha Tourhe. Paris: Lihr, Gamier Fri^res, 191%^ pp. ¥11+219, 
figs, SS), — ^This book deals with the origin and composition of peat and with 
znethods of securing it commercially and its commercial treatment and utilisa- 
tion. Special chapters deal with the uses of peat as fuel and in agriculture. 
In the former use peat Is burned directly or utilized for gas production. The 
section on the agricultural use of peat discusses its use as litter and as a fertili- 
zer filler and also as a material used in the manufacture of nitrates. 

A reconnaissance of the XTinta Mountains, Utah, with reference to phos- 
phate, A. B, Schultz (Amer, FerL, 51 {1919), No. 5, pp. 96, 98, 102, 10+ 

108, 110, 11+ 116, 118, 120, 122, 125, fig. 1). — ^Thls report deals with the geology 
and mineralogy of an area of approximately 6,000 square miles in northern Utah, 
with special reference to the quantity and quality of phosphate present. 

‘^Throughout the Uinta Mountain uplift the entire phosphatic series, which 
constitutes only a part of the Park City formation, Is approximately 85 ft, thick 
and varies from place to place. In this formation there is a single phosphatic 
zone In which the beds of phosphate, thick and thin, rich and lean, occur. Some 
of the beds several Inches in thickness consist almost entirely of phosphatic 
material; others are composed chiefly of chert nodules and lenses with a little 
phoi^hate material. The thicker beds consist of cherty limestone, shale, sand- 
stone, and phosphate beds from 1 to 6 ft. in thickness. Individual layers or 
beds In this series contain more or less phosphatic salts ranging from 1 to 70 
per cent trlcalcium phosphate, the maximum being equivalent to 32 per cent 
phosphoric acid.** 

The fertilizing action of bone meal phosphate, 0. Bboeh {Landw. YerB, 
8tat., 88 {1916), No. 3--+ pp. 291-304). — Pot culture experiments with mustard 
to compare three different types of bone meal, containing respectively 82.1, 
28.8, and 21.3 per cent phosphoric acid, with Thomas slag meal and dicalclum 
phosphate are reported. 

The Thomas meal gave the best results, followed in order by the dicalcium 
phosphate and the bone meals. The bone meals acted much more slowly than 
the Thomas meal or the dicalciura phosphate, but gave better relative results 
In larger additions. The results with the bone meals were so near to those 
with the other phosphates that it is thought that where necessary they will make 
suitable substitutes. 

Our natural resources of potash, F. W. Bbown {Mining and Sci. Press, 117 
(1918), No. 23, pp. 759-762). — ^The author reviews the potash resources of this 
country, Including by-products of cement manufacture and of blast furnaces, 
wool and wood wastes, alunite, lake brines, and kelp. The Pacific coast kelps 
are considered the most hopeful source of potash at present. 

The natinre of the recombined potash in cement mill dust, A. H. Mebz and 
W. H. Boss {Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 11 {1919), No. 1, pp. 38-^).— 
Studies at different cement mills are reported. 

It was found that “ the water soluble potash in cement dust owes Its source 

(1) to the volatilization of potash in the burning of the cement, (2) to the 
decomposition of potash silicates of the raw mix carried over mechanically in 
the dust, and (8) in the case of coal-fired kilns, to the of the coal which 
may yield up a portion of Its potash through the action of the lime In the dust. 
The first-mentioned source is ordinarily much the most important. The water- 
insoluble but acid-soluble potash of cement dust is due (1) to a recombination 
of a portion of the volatilized potash with the ash of the coal used for fuel, 

(2) to a recombination to a much smaller extent, and only under certain 
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conditions, with tlio siliceous material originally occurring in the raw mix, and 
(8) to a partial decomposition of the silicates of the raw mix and also of any 
coal ash which Is carried over mechanically in the dust. The acid-insoluble 
potash In cement dust is due to undecomposed silicates and coal ash carried 
over mechanically in the dust, and to a recombination of the volatilized potash 
with the ash of the coal when the amount volatilized is low. 

** The portion of the potash In the dust which has undergone recombination is 
of the nature of a potash slag or impure glass. When the amount of potash 
volatilized is low, and particularly in the presence of carbon, some recombina- 
tion may take place with the siliceous material of the raw mix as well as that 
of the ash. It is probable that the extent of the recombination would be reduced 
If the burning of the cement were done under oxidizing rather than reducing 
atmospheric conditions. The extent of recombination would also probably be 
reduced by any procedure tliat would introduce lime or sodium chlorld into the 
dust at the hottest part of the kiln. The greater the amount of potash 
volatilized, the lower will be the proportion that will undergo recombination in 
the dust.'* 

German potash industry during the war, P. L. Euwabds (17. S. Dept Com., 
Com. Rpts., No. 21S (19J0), pp. 1331-1333). — ^This report Indicates that the pro- 
duction of potash salts In Germany during the war was not so abnormally low 
as was generally belu‘ved, due to increased domestic consumption and exports 
to the allies of Germnny. The t(»tal productions of crude potash in 1915, 1916, 
and 1917 were 7,567,424, 9,507,176, and 9,832,612 short tons, respectively, as 
compared to 12,768,202 short tons in 1913. During 1917 Germany used 917,820 
tons of actual potash In agriculture as compared to 589,713 tons used in 
1913, and during 1917 a total of 1,036,920 tons of German potash was used In 
agriculture. 

Fertilizer experiments with increasing amounts of potash on lowland 
moor soils with cabbage and potatoes, I-II, A. J. IVerth (Mitt. Ver. Ford. 
Moorkult. Dent. Reiche, 36 (1918), Nos. 17, pp. 305-310; 18, pp. 317-321, fig. 1 ). — 
Plat experiments with cabbage and potatoes on lowland moor soils, in which 
26 and 40 per cent potash salts were added at rates of 243, 486, 729, and 972 
lbs. per acre, are reported. The purpose was to determine the most efficient 
additions of potash salts on these soils. 

The addition of 486 lbs. of 40 per cent salts per acre to cabbage did not 
give the highest yield. The addition of 729 lbs. materially increased the yield, 
and In some cases the highest yield was obtained with the 972-lb. addition. 
It Is thought that a residual effect may be expected from the constant potash 
fertilization of such moor soils, but the effectiveness of greater additions 
than those noted Is considered doubtfuL 

With potatoes additions of 824 to 405 lbs. per acre of 40 per cent salts did 
not give maximum results. It is thought that additions of 486 to 567 lbs. of 
40 per cent salts or 648 to 729 lbs. of 26 per cent salts will give better results 
generally, but a depression is noted for greater additions. Even though a de- 
pression in crop occurs it is thought that the residual effect of larger additions 
will be compensating. 

The injurious effects of potash and sodium salts upon the soil structure 
and their cause, G. Haoeb (Jour. Landw., 66 (1918), No. 4, pp. 241-286, fig* i). — 
Experiments on the effec't of potash and sodium salts on soils are reported In 
which it was found that weak acids have a tendency to split off the combined 
bases In soils as hydrates. The bivalent cations, lime and magnesium, have a 
favorable inffuence on tlie soil structure, while the monovalent, sodium and 
potassi u m, have an unfavorable influence. 
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It is concluded then that the action of alkali salt solution, such as sea water 
on soils, is one resulting in the displacing of the caldum and in^ less measux^e 
the magnestum compounds by the alkalla The presence of e^lts with the 
same cation in the soil solution was found to Interfere with the hydrolysis 
and the consequent splitting off of the alkali hydrate. With the disappear* 
ance of alkali salts with the common Ion, hydrolysis of soil seolltes set In and 
alkali hydrates were found in the soil solution as shown by displacement of 
the salt solution by washing. Sodium salts had a more injurious Influence than 
, potassium salts, which is attributed partly to a greater power to dissolve 
humus considered as a protective colloid. 

Permeability experiments using potassium permutlt and sodium permutlt 
gave the same results as the alkali chlorid solutions by displacing these solu- 
tions in soils with water. The permeability of the soil was markedly reduced, 
and the drainage water was brown and contained considerable clay. The alka- 
linity was high, and the sodium compound gave the most marked results. Addi- 
tion of a 0.5 per cent solution of common salt stopped Uie unfavorable action 
of the sodium permutit, proving the theory noted above. 

The comparative value of various forms of limestone, R. Stewabt and F. A. 
WYATT (Soil 8ci„ 7 {1919), No. 4, pp. 27S--278). — Four years* experiments on 
114 plats and 14 years’ experiments on 64 plats, conducted by the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station to compare high calcium and dolomitic limestones on acid 
soils, are reported. 

It Is concluded that “for the common farm land of acid regions, an ap- 
plication of 1 ton per acre of limestone once in 8 or 4 years is sufficient to 
keep the soil alkaline, or sweet, after the initial acidity has been destroyed 
by heavier applications. Dolomitic limestone can be used successfully on acid 
soils. It Is slightly more effective than high-calcium limestone in neutralizing 
the soil acidity, is more durable, and has no Injurious effects on the crop 
yields. , . , There Is no evidence that finely ground limestone is more effec- 
tive in correcting soil acidity than is the total product from a i-ln. screen, 
which contains both the finer material for Immediate use and the coarser 
material for greater durability. . . . 

Limestone applied to the surface slowly penetrates Into the subsurface. 
This process, however, requires considerable time. On the Odin field after 
14 years, one-half the acidity in the subsurface was neutralized where the 
larger applications had been made to the surface, and one-fourth where the 
lighter applications had been made. Applications of limestone to the surface 
soil seem to have no effect upon the acidity of the subsoil. The amount of 
native limestone found in the subsoil is a variable quantity. In some cases 
there is none present even at a depth of 40 in., whereas in other cases it ex- 
tends upward even slightly into the subsurface. • . . 

“The annual loss of limestone is not so large as generally assumed. As 
an average of all determinations, the annual loss from the surface 20 In. was 
760 lbs. per acre from the Newton field and 542 lbs. per acre from the Odin 
fl^d. A study of the total calcium Indicates that the actual loss of bases may 
have been less than is shown by these figures, which are based upon the car- 
bon dioxld and acidity determinations. It is very evident from the data pre- 
Muted that chemical analysis may be depended upon to measure the addlty 
In the soil* the reduction in acidity due to the action of limestone applied* 
and aiso to find the limestone still remaining in the soil, whether from aptfii- 
cations made or from a supply native to the soil.** 
lUMKolti Of Hming experiments by the Finland Moot Culture Society, A- 
Ensmu (Johrlf, Moork.^ 8-5 {1914--1918), pp. JX-iTTF/)*— A nunibet of 
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experiments on different moor soils with various held and truck crops are 
reported. 

In most cases liming of moor soils resulted in a decrease in crop yields, 
or at least no increase. Where upland moor soils were mixed with normal 
loam soils, the benehcial effect of liming was very small and variable. How- 
ever, when the loam soil contained injurious iron sulphur compounds liming 
gave very beneffcial results. It was found that the injurious acidity of up- 
land moor soils could be neutralized to better advantage by adding normal 
loam soils than by liming. 

The ammonia-fixing capacity of calcium sulphate, F. E. Beab and A. O. 
WoBKMAN (Soil Sci,y 7 (1919), No, 4, pp, 28S-291, fig, 1), — Experiments con- 
ducted at the Ohio State University are reporte<l on the power of calcium sul- 
phate to fix ammonia from pure ammonium carbonate. 

It was found tliat calcium sulphate will prevent to a certain degree the 
loss of ammonia from a mixture containing volatile ammonium carbonate, and 
it is considered quite probable that the loss prevention is due to the formation 
of nonvolatile ammonium sulphate by the double decomiK^sition of ammonium 
carbonate and calcium sulphate. The ammonia -fixing capacity of calcium sul- 
phate was found to be apparently dependent on the temperature. The quan- 
tity of ammonia given off by the ammonium carbonate increased as the tem- 
perature rose and the percentage of it held by the calcium sulphate decreased. 

The effect of manganese on the growth of wheat: A source of manganese 
for agricultural purposes, J. S. McH argue (Jour. Indus, and Engin, Chern,, 11 
{1919), No, 4, pp, H32-335, figs. 4). — Pot and water culture experiments with 
wheat conducted at the Kentucky Experiment Station to demonstrate the 
effect of manganese on the growth of wheat and studies to determine a source 
of this element are reported. 

It was found that manganese in suitable dilution stimulated the growth 
of wheat, increased the size and nitrogen content of the grain, and apparently 
performed an Important function in the normal growth and development of the 
plant 

Chemical examinations of a number of different agricultural limestones, raw 
rock phosphate, and basic slag showed that the first two materials contained 
very little manganese, but that basic slag contains about 100 lbs. of manga- 
nese to the ton. “ It is possible that some of the benefit to crops resulting 
from the use of this fertilizer, on certain soils, may be due to this element.” 

AGEICTTLTTJEAI. BOTANY. 

Plant succession in relation to range management, A. W. Sampson (U. 8. 
Dept, Agr, Bui, 791 (1919), pp, 76, pis, 6, figs, 22), — A study has been made in 
the Manti National Forest in central Utah of means for detecting possible over- 
grazing of ranges, and the author points out what plants may be considered 
reliable indicators of overgrazing in the various types and how they may be 
used as guides in revegetation and the maintenance of the forage crop. A 
list of the most typical primary and secondary species of the respective covers 
in this region is appended. 

He believes that the character of the native vegetation can be used as a 
reliable indicator of the condition of the range and of the effect on the plant 
cover of a given method of grazing. It is claimed that if the invading plants 
are lower in the succession than the predominating vegetation, the range is being 
utilized unwisely In one or more respects. If the incoming vegetation is some- 
what higher successionally than the type as a whole, improvement under the 
144402*^—19 3 
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management in vogue is sure to follow. Where the negative indicators are 
crowding out the more permanent and desirable species, remedial measures 
should be adopted with a minimum loss of time. Since range depletion Is due 
chiefly to too early cropping or to overgrazing, the application of the deferred- 
and-rotation grazing system, coupled with a correct estimate of the carrying 
capacity of the range, may be relied upon fully to revogetate the lauds wl>ere 
enough plants of desirable slides are found for seed production. 

Botanical survey [in India], H. G. Cabteb (Ann. Hpt, Bd. Bei, AdiHcc India, 
1916-17, pp, 32-34 )* — ^This contains an account of studies extending the lists 
of known plants in portions of India, with notices of recent publications on cer- 
tain groups. 

Agricultural botany [in India], A. Rowaru (Ann. Bpt. Bd. Soi, Advice 
India, 1916-17, pp. 35-43 ). — discussion of this phase of e<;onomic botany 
includes, besides mention of technical publications, reports on the improvement 
of crops, among them cotton, rice, sugar cane, wheat, jute, indigo, fruit, and 
chilies. Boot nodules and soil aeration also receive notice. 

Porest botany [in India], R. S. Hole (Ann. Rpt. Bd. BH. Advice India, 
1916-17, pp* 44““4 ^)- — ^This report, which is complementary to that noted above, 
deals with soil aeration, forest grasses, sissoo (Dalberg%a a^iasoo), root disease 
(Fames lucidua) and spike disease of sandal, with mention of descriptive lists 
and papers on the systematic botany of this region. 

Evolution through normal diversity, O. F. Cook (Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., 9 
(1919), No. 7, pp. 192-197 ). — The author makes reference to a paper by Meehan 
published in 1894 (E. S. R., C, p. 389) in which attention is called to observa- 
tions by himself, confirming his records extending back about 25 years and 
tending to show that there Is in the plant in question (Impaticns fulva) innate 
power to vary coexistent with the species itself, independent of any coiiditioiu' 
of environment. This definite recognition of normal diversity is referred to 
on account of the historical interest. Diversity being accepted as a normal 
and general condition in species, evolution is seen as a process of integration 
and differentiation of characters, the two essential conditions of evolutionary 
progress being normal diversity (heterism) and free intercrossing of lines of 
descent (symbasls). 

The symbiomorphoses; recent studies on asexual hybridization, L. Daniel 
(Bev. Q6n. Bot., 30 (1918), No. 359, pp. 367, 368 ). — In the rAsiinuS of this work 
by L. Defour, it is stated that the author has given attention to certain modi- 
fications of plants observed to arise in consequence of grafting. These have 
been called symbiomorphoses, of which two classes or cases arc distinguished, 
namely those arising when different genera or species are gi-aftcd and those 
arising when grafts are made between varieties. The author reaches the gen- 
eral conclusion that in a given graft one may encounter variations of diverse 
origin. These symbiomorphoses are almost always resultants of numerous 
factors which may be physical, chemical, or physiological in character. 

It is considered as impossible at present to distinguish the precise action of 
this or that morphological or genetic factor on account of the extreme com- 
plexity of the result, 

Underground runners, E. Waeming (K. Damke Vidensk. Belsk. Bkr., Nature 
vidensk. off Math. Afd., 8. ser., 2 (1918), No. 6, pp. 295-378, ftffs. 4^).— This con- 
tribution contains a definition and discussion of several types which are dis- 
tinguished of plaglotropic shoots. 

NTatural grafting of branches and roots, W. Dalukobs (Boy. Bof. Oard,. 
Kew, Buh Misc. Inform., No. 9-10 (1917), pp. 303-306, pis. g).— Examples of 
natural grafting occurring in cases observed, either above or below the surface 
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of the ground are given with suggestions or explanations regarding the proc- 
esses Involved. 

Cross-Inoculation of legumes, O. P. Koch and J. R. Btjtler (Soil Sci., (f 
{1918), No, 5, pp, Reporting data from cross-inoculation tests dealing 

with several common legumes, the authors slate that BacMlua radicioola iso- 
lated from roots of alfalfa, sweet clover, and bur clover all cross-inoculated, 
although but slight infection followed Inoculation of bur clover (roots) with 
organisms from alfalfa and sweet clover. Organisms from either red, white, 
crimson, or alsike clover inoculated upon any other of these showed normal 
vigor. Cross-inoculation succeeded (showing a difference in vigor, however) 
between vetch, sweet pea, garden pea, and Canada field pea. In nearly all 
cases organisms from the cowpea group cross-inoculated successfully. 

Potassium requirements of bacteria, O. P. Kocn (Koi7 ScL, 5 (1918), No, S, 
pp, 219-^22/f). — This information has already been noted (E. S. R., 39, p, 619). 

On the occurrence, behavior, and origin of a smooth-stemmed form of the 
common foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), E. R. S\ttnders {dour. Genetics, 7 
{1918), No. 3, pp, 213-228). — The author has continued through several genera- 
tions a study of some peculiarities obser\e(l in work previously noted (E. S. 
R., 25, p. 229). She states that besides tho form which is now considered 
as the type D. pvrpvren puhesvms another form exists and this is designated 
as D, purpurea nudicauUs. This resembles the type in all but surface charac- 
ters, which are described with a discussion of their possible significance. 

The purple hyacinth bean, O. F. Freeman {Hot. Ga^., 66 (1.918), No. 6, pp. 
512-523, figs. 7). — Concluding his presentation and cliscusshm of opinion and 
evidence, the author sustains the designation by Linnaeus of the common an- 
nual (in the tropics perennial) hyacinth bean as DoUchos laUah, and the more 
slender climber (In northern climates perennial) as D. lignoaus. 

The effect of certain organic substances on seed germination, E. B. Fred 
{Soil Sci., 6 (1.918), No, 5, pp. 333S49, figs. 10), — Experiments conducted at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, in which alfalfa, casein, peptone, and sugar 
were added in varying amounts to silt loam soil in which alfalfa, buckwheat, 
castor bean, red clover, corn, cotton, flax, hemp, white lupine, mustard, oats, 
serradella, soy bean, sunflower, sweet pea, and wheat seeds were planted, are 
reported. 

It was found that nitrogcaious substances j;uch us alfalfa powder, casein, 
and peptone did not seriously injure seed germination unless used in very 
large quantities. As compared with green manure (nitrogen content), very 
large amounts of casein and i^ptone were required to cause a noticeable de- 
crease in germination. Calcium carbonate apparently did not lessen the de- 
crease in germination due to very large applications of alfalfa powder or 
casein. Sugar greatly increased bacterial growth and retarded the rate of 
seed germination. In large amounts it decreased the percentage of germina- 
tion. Soil sterilization often inhibited the rate of seed germination. 

Difference in the action of radium on green plants in the presence and ab- 
sence of light, C. Packard (Jour, Gen. Physiol, 1 {1918), No. 1, pp. 37, 38 ), — 
Tests carried out with Spirogyra and Volvox exposed to radioactivity are said 
to have shown that the life of the cell is longer under such exposure in light 
than in darkness, being prolonged apparently by some condition connected with 
photosynthesis. 

On the dynamics of photosynthesis, W. .T. V. OsTEBHotrT and A. B. O. Haas 
(Jour. Gen. Physiol, 1 {1918), No. 1, pp. 1-16, figs. 5).— The authors describe 
(with a discussion of results) a study of sea lettuce {Viva rigida) 
carried on during August in order to obtain data for the study of the dynamics 
of photosynthesis. They have developed a method of Investigation based on the 
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fact that as plants abstract carbon dloxld from a solution the latter becomes 
more alkaline. Minute amounts of photosynthesis in marine plants can be 
measured accurately by adding a little phenolphthalein to the sea water and 
observing the color changes. By this method it was found that Ulva after 
being kept in darkness begins photosynthesis as soon as it is exposed to sun- 
light, and the rate steadily increases to a constant value. 

A method of studying respiration, W. J. V. Ostebhout {Jour, €fen, PhysM., 
1 {1918), No. i, pp, fig. 1), — Apparatus is described by which small 

amounts of carbon dioxid given off by organisms can be measured rapidly and 
accurately. The apparatus can be employed also to measure photosynthesis. 

An indicator method of measuring the consumption of oxygen, W- J, V, 
OSTKRHOUT {Jour, (Jcn, Physiol,, 1 {1918), No. 2, pp. 167-109),— The author de- 
scribes a method of measuring oxygen consumption employing the blood of the 
horseshoe crab {lAmulus sp.). This absorbs oxygen and turns blue when shaken 
in air, but is quickly decolorized in the presence of certain organisms which 
consume oxygen. By measuring the time required for the change of color the 
rate of consumption of oxygen (by animal or plant) may be determined. 
This method is employed In some of tlie series below. 

Comparative studies on respiration, I~V {Jour, Qen. Physiol,, 1 {1918), No. 
2, pp. 171-220, figs, 17). — ^Five papers are preseiitetl. 

I. lutroduction, W. J. V. Osterhout (pp. 171-179). — The author describes the 
first of a series of investigations on respiration in plants (wliich is in some 
cases comj)arod with that of animals), employing improved quantitative 
methods dealing with representatives of bacteria, highiT fungi, algas, and 
flowering plants. It is shown that when anesthetics are employed in sufficient 
concentration to produce any result, plants show a rise in tlie rate of rc^splra- 
tion followed by a decline. In animals the rise (found in higher concentra- 
tions only) was preceded by a temporary fall not entirely due to lowering of 
muscular activity or tonus. In lower concentrations the effect was merely a 
decrease of respiration. The results of all the investigations are opposed to 
the theory of Verworn, namely, that anesthesia is a kind of asphyxia due to 
the checking of respiration by the anesthetic. 

II. The effect of anesthetics and other substances on the respiration of^ 
Aspergillus niger, F. G. Gustafson (pp. 181-191. — In this investigation, which 
was undertaken to compare the action of anesthetics and other substances on 
the respiration of a fungus (A. niger) with effects produced in other groups 
of organisms, it was found that In effective concentrations formaldehyde* 
ether, and acetone first increased and later decreased the rate of respiration. 
Ether at 3.65 per cent caused an increase with certain cultures, a decrease 
with others. The reaction producing an increase in the respiration with 7B 
per cent ether is reversible, the reaction producing the decrease irreversible. 
Oaffein at 0.5 per cent produced only a decrease in respiration. A saturated 
solution caused an increase, which was followed by a decrease. 

III. The effect of ether on the respiration and growth of Bacillus subUUs, 
M. M. Brooks (pp. 193-201). — It was found that all concentrations of ether 
employed (from 0.037 to 7.3 per cent) caused an increase in the rate of respira- 
tion of B. subtiUs, followed by a decrease. Ether at per cent in tap water 
gave an extraordinary Increase (50 times the normal) In the output of carbon 
dloxld. This increase did not occur when 0.85 per cent sodium eWorld was 
added. At lower concentrations (0.037 to 1.1 per cent) ether was toxic, and 
the same was true at higher concentrations (3.65 to T.3 per c«it), while In- 
termediate concentrations stimulated growth. 

ly. The effect of ether on the respiration of wh^eat, H. S. Thomas (pp. 203- 
207),— The experiments here described show that 7.3 to 8.65 per cent ether 
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solutions caused an Increase In the respiration of wheat, followed by a de- 
crease. These results agree with those of Haas and of Gustafson (above 
noted), but not with the theory of Verwom. 

V. The effect of ether on the production of carhon dioxid hy animals, M. 
Irwin (pp. 20&-220). — ^The purpose of this investigation was to make a com- 
parison of the carbon dioxid output of animals with that of plants under the 
influence of a typical anesthetic such as ether. The results are considered to 
show that narcosis is not due to asphyxia, and that the action of anesthetics is 
not duo to their effect on respiration. While in the case of animals the in- 
crease in carbon dioxid output Is accompanied by irreversible change leading 
to death, this is not necessarily the case in plants. The reversible (narcotic) 
action of ether on the animals studied was accompanied by a decrease in carbon 
dioxid output, while this was not ordinarily the case with plants. 

The interpretation of the facts observed is considered to require further 
investigations. 

Analytic and synthetic studies on chlorophyll, A. and A. Mart {Etudes 
Analytiques et EynthAiiques sur la Clilorophyllc. Paris: A. Maloine <k Sons, 
J9J7, pp. 40 , pi- 1 ) . — Tills contribution discusses, first, the views of other authors 
mentioned in regard to characters and iiroperties of chlorophyll; second, 
spectrum analysis as applied in the study of chloroifliyll ; third, its chemical 
relations; fourth, its behavior toward coloring substances (methylene blue); 
fifth, a comparative study of chloroifliyll pigment with anilin; and sixth, the 
functions of chlorophyll. 

Growth rates in plants, O. Debatin {Natunv, Umschau Chem, Ztff,, 5 (JPifl), 
Eo, 4 , pp. 62-54 )* — Kates of growth or of doubling (dimensions) are given with 
discussion for a number of higher and lower plants. 

Abnormal stem growth of soy beans In sand cultures with Shive’s three- 
salt solution, A. G. McCall, J. B. S. Norton, and P. E. Richards {Soil Svi., 6 
{1918), Ao. d, pp. pis. ^). — ^The authors refer to the observations and 

data reported by Shive (E. S. K., SU, p. 827), in whose work each of the phos- 
phates used singly in the soil cultures caused specific injury to soy beans when 
the initial concentration of the solution was above 1 atmosphere (monopotas- 
sium phosphate producing the least and monocalcium phosphate the most in- 
jury), They state that in their study during tw^o years, soy beans growing 
in sand cultures, supplied with Skive’s 3-salt nutrient solution having a con- 
centration initially of 1.75 atmospheres, show^ed injury in case of widely vary- 
ing salt proportions. It is suggested that this injury, instead of being cor- 
related with a high concentration of a particular salt, may have resulted from 
some property w^hlch was common to all of the Shive 3-s^t solutions. 

Osmotic pressure in plants on mountain heights, O. Aerhenius and E. 
SoDEBBERO {Svensfc Bot. Tidskr., 11 {1917), No. 3-4, pp. 373S80). — ^A study of 
mountain plants carried out during the summer of 1017 at a point in Swedish 
Lapland and is said to show that these have a relatively high osmotic pressure 
(corresponding to the concentration of the cell sap), which within certain 
limits protects the plants against frost injury. 

Distribution of materials dissolved in the sap in different portions of the 
stalk of sugar cane, J. Kuijper (Kuyper) {Arch. Suikerindus. Nederland. 
Indie, 26 {1918), No. 39, pp. 1665-1686; also in Meded. Proof stat. Java-Suiker- 
indue., Landbouwk. Ser., No. 11 {1918), pp. 22). — It is stated that the amount of 
dissolved substance Increases with considerable regularity from the top of the 
cane downward, and generally from the central part outward, the harder parts 
thus containing larger percentages of solutes. 

Some observations on the behavior of turgesc^t tissue in solutions of cane 
"Sugar and of certain toxic substances, D. Thoday {New Phytol., 17 {1918), No. 
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5-4, pp, 57-55, figs. 5). — ^Experiments herein described were suggested by obser- 
vations reported by Brown, both alone and in connection with Worley and 
with Tinker (E. S. U,, 34, p. 626), and his results are said to have been made 
available at this time on account of the appearance of data contributed by 
Stiles and Jdrgensen (E. S. 11., 39, p. 223). Pieces of potato tubers were im- 
mersed in cane sugar solution and in solutions of mercuric chlorid, osmic acid, 
mercuric cyanid, or chloroform for different periods of time, and the result- 
ing data are presented with discussion which is to be continued in a more 
general form in a later paper. 

The law controlling the quantity of regeneration in the stem of Bryophyl- 
lum calycinum, J. Loeb {Jour, Oen. Physiol, 1 {1918), No. 1, pp. 5i-55, figs. 
5). — ^This is in review and continuation of communications previously noted 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 224). 

A method Is noted of measuring the influence of the mass of a leaf of B. 
calycinum on the quantity of shoots regenerattnl in an isolated piece of stem. 
The method consists in isolating a section of stem with only two leaves at the 
basal node and splitting the stem lengthwise into symmetrical halves, each 
piece containing one of these leaves, one dormant* shoot bud, and two half 
buds. By reducing the size of one of the sister leaves, the influence of leaf 
mass on shoot regeneration by the stem can be measured. 

It is stated that the mass of shoots regenerates! at the apical bud increases 
under like conditions and in equal times in proportion to the mass of the leaf, 
whether the latter be Intact or mutilated. The assumption that growth occurs 
at tlie expense of the material furnished by the basal leaf is supported by the 
fact that in the dark the influence of the leaf disappears more or less com- 
pletely, and that the attached leaf loses greatly in weight. A certain tondeno’ 
to wilt, however, inter f(?res more or less with the almost perfect proportionality 
observed under favorable conditions. 

The material furnlslied by the leaf Includes, presumably, both water and 
solutes. The mass of shoots regonornted by a piece of stem without leaf is so 
small as to be almost negligible when compared with the mass of shoots pro- 
duced by a like piece of stem when a leaf of sufflcient mass is left attuc^hed to 
its base. 

A consideration of certain pathologic conditions in Ambrosia triflda, A. 
Stewart {Amer. Jour. Bot., 5 {1919), No. 1, pp. S4-4€, pi. 1, fig. 1 ). — A further 
study of the great ragweed A. ttifida (E. S. K., 35, p. 651) in regard to the 
effects of the disturbance caused by stimuli due to wounding or to attacks by 
animals or plant parasites, or a combination tliereof, is discussed in some detail. 
It appears that, while wound stimulus is much more powerful than fungus gall 
stimulus (causing more extensive changes), that due to the presence of the 
fungus is able to overcome that due to insect attack, when the two occur in the 
same portion of the plant. 

The nature of charred wood, T.. A. Boodle {Boy. Bot. Gard. Kev>, Bui. Mise* 
Inform., No. 9-^10 {1917), pp. SOG’SOS ). — ^Noting the results of experiments 
bearing upon the nature of the residue of pine or other woods charred by heat 
or sulphuric acid or both, the author states that a product was obtained by 
him which differed from typical charcoal In Its behavior toward oxidizing 
agepts, a series of degrees of resistance being obtainable evidently bearing a 
:|;elatlon to the severity of the charring process. The general conclusion reached 
Is that in certain cases charred wood contains no free carbon unless it is in 
a condition differing from that of ordinary carbon. 
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FIELD CEOPS. 

American husbandry^ a much overlooked publication, L. Carbi£B {flour. 
Amer, Sov, Agron,, 11 {1919)^ No, 5, pp. 206-2 tl). — ^The author briefly reviews a 
2-voluiiie treatisti on American agriculture issued in London in 1775 under 
authorship of “An American and believed to be the work of John Mitchell. 
The publication is said to deal with the soil, climate, and agricultural practices 
and products of the English colonies in America, including Nova Scotia, Canada, 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Florida, and the West Indies, and to have been written largely for 
use in England rather than in America. The books are believed to be of con- 
siderable value both from an agricultural and historical point of view. 

[Keport of field crops work in Florida, 1918J, J. M. Scott, B. F. Floyd, 
J. E. Tublington, and J. B. Thompson {Fla, (Sta, Rpt, 1918, pp. 28-26, 28-^9, 
84-98, figs, 5). — ^This describes the continuation of work along the same general 
lines as previously noted (E. S. K., 39, p. 434). 

lleplaniing Japanese cane in 1915 on variously fertilized plats which had 
grown the crop since 1909 resulted in yields of green material ranging from 
18 tons i>er acre for the plat receiving dried blood and acid phosphate to 31.9 
tons lor that receiving muriate of potash and acid phosphate. A decided de- 
crease in yield occurred on all plats in 1916 and a still greater decrease in 
1917. Fertilizer experiments witli Jaiianese cane begun in 1914 resulted in an 
averag(i maximum yield for the period of 1914 to 1917, Inclusive, of 17.9 tons 
for the plat receiving barnyard manure at the rate of 30 2-horse wagonloads 
per acre. 

In fertilizer tests with swei^t potatoes, 3-year average yields were secured 
ranging froiu 80 bii. per acre fi)r tlie plat receiving dried blood and acid phos- 
I>Uate to 2G0.9 bu. for tliat receiving sulphate of ammonia, muriate of potash, 
and acid phosplmte. The maximum corn yield, 23.31 bu, per acre, was secured 
from tile plat receiving dried blootl, sulphate of potash, and acid phosphate. 

A series of experiments begun near Hastings in 1917 is described, in which 
observations w'ere made upon the potash requirements of potatoes and of the 
relative value of different sources of phosphorus for potatoes. The effect of 
the different fertilizer treatments upon a cover crop of cowpeas following the 
potatoes is also noted. In the jHitash experiments complete fertilizers ct^n- 
tainlng 1, 3, and 5 per cent of potash were compared with each other and with 
fertilizers containing no potash. The phosphate carriers compared included 
acid phosphate, finely ground pebble phosphate rock, and soft phosphate rock. 
Tabulated data ai*e presented showing the yield of potatoes obtained under the 
different treatments arranged acc<»rdiiig to grades. Based on the total yields se- 
cured the potash plats greatly outyielded the plats without potasli, tlu‘ yields in- 
creasing with an increase in the amount of potash applied. No difference in the 
appearance of the cover crop was noted on either the potash plats or those 
without potash. Acid phosphate gave better results both in stand and yield 
than raw rock phosphate, while on the plats receiving no phosphorus the potato 
plants are said to have averaged fully 50 per cent smaller in size than those on 
the acid phosphate plats, while marked differences in color and maturity were 
also noted. The cover crop gave much the same results as the potatoes, the 
vines being only from 50 to 60 per cent as high on the no-phosphate plats as 
on those receiving phosphate applications. 

Variety tests with cotton are described, in which yields were secured ranging 
from 336 lbs. of seed cotton per acre for Sosnowskl to 726 lbs. for Cook Im- 
proved, 35 and 48 per cent of the total yields, respectively, being secured at the 
first picking. 
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Heavy parent hills of sweet potatoes planted April 5 and 27 produced 0.15 lb. 
per plant, or approximately 15 bu. per acre, more than light hills. Plantings 
made on June 25 from cuttings failed to show any correlation between the 
yield of parent hill and ofitepring plantings. 

Brief notes are presented on certain promising new grasses, Including Penni- 
%etum purpurevm, P. merkerit P, longistylum, Eriochloa aubglahraf Osterdamda 
matrella, DifHtaria didaotyla, Paspalum noiatum, Chrysopogon mofitanus, 
Braehiarin plantaginea, and Andropogon faveoMva, See also a previous note 
<B3. S. R., 41, p. 87). 

[Summary report of State and cooperative experiment farms in Wyoming, 
1917 and 1918] (Bien. Rpt. Bd. Farm Comrs. IWyo.l, 1911-^18, pp. S-t02, pis. 
15). — Continuing work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 229), numerous field 
tests conducted at several centers in the State with grain and forage crops are 
described. 

[B^ort of work with field crops on the Canada Experimental Earms^ 
1917], J. H. Grisdale et al. {C amid a Expt. Fatma Rpt. 1918, pp. 9, 10, t2, 13 1 
14, 15, 20-n, 25--B7, 84. 35-^7, 43-45. 43-50, 51-60, 63, 68-70, 74. 75, 80-82, 86, 
S7, 94-97, 100, 101, 105, 106, 107, 109, 112-114. 116, IIT, 119, 122, 123, 126, 127, 
ISO, 131, 133, 136, 137, 142-144. 143, 14'^)- — ^This briefly describes the progress of 
work conducted along the same general lines as previously noted (E. S. li., 
40, p. 735), embracing variety, fertilizer, rotation, and cultural tests with 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, field peas, flax, hemp, alfalfa, grasses, corn for forage, 
sugar beets, potatoes, turnips, mangels, carrots, vetches, clovers, rape, and 
tobacco. Plant breeding work with cereals is also noted. 

[Report of field crops work in St. Vincent, 1917-18], F. Watts (Imp, 
Dept. Agr. West Indies, Rpt. Agr. Dept. St. Vincent, 1917-18, pp. 3-10, 15-23 ). — 
This notes the progress of work along the same general lines as previously 
Indicated (E. S. II., 39, p. 835), Including manurlal experiments with Sea 
Island cotton, reported on in more detail elsewhere (E. S. R., 40, p. 627), 
and arrowroot, and breeding work with cowpeas, Dolichos lahlab, castor bean, 
and tomatoes. Statistical information is also given relative to the production 
in the island of cotton, corn, arrowroot and cassava for starch, sugar cane, 
peanuts, and peas. 

Arrowroot mulched with prunings of Oliricidia maoulatn produced on the 
average 53,950 lbs. of rhizomes per acre as compared with 17,371 lbs. from 
the untreated plats. In a comparison of different artificial and organic 
manures, an average yield of 49,385 lbs. per acre followed mulching with GUri- 
cidla prunings, with an application of phosphate and potash next in order with 
30,088 lbs., as compared with 20,439 lbs. from the untreated check. 

[Report of field crops work in British Guiana, 1917], J. B. Harrison {Rpt. 
Dept. Sci. and Agr. Brit. Oiiiana, 1917, pp. 6-22). — ^Variety tests, hybridization 
and selection studies, and fertilizer experiments with sugar cane and variety 
tests with rice are described for the year ended December 81, 1917, in a 
continuation of similar work previously noted (B. S. R., 40, p. 242). 

[Report of field crops work in the ITnion of South Africa, 1918], P. B. 
Si£XTH, W. H. ScHKRFFius, H. S. DT7 Toit, and W. Pyott (UrUon So. Africa 
Dept, Agr. Rpt. 1917-18, pp. 15, 23, 24. 25, 30-33, 69-71, 145-147, 155-158) .—The 
work of the tobacco and cotton, grain, and dry-farming divisions for the year 
ended Mar<?h 81, 1918, is outlined as heretofore (B. S. B., 40, p. 524), together 
with information relative to the acreage and producUon of corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, Kafir corn, potatoes, sugar cane, and miscellaneous forage crops. The 
report of the chief grain Inspector is included. 

[Report of field crops work in Burma, 1918], A B. BNonisR (Rpt. Dept. 
Agr. Burma, 1918, pp. ^-8). — ^In continuation of work previously noted (B, S, 
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K., 40, p. 523) variety, cultural, and fertilizer tests with rice, sesame, wheat, 
i;)eanuts, beans, cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, fiber crops, and miscellaneous 
forage crops are briefly described for the year ended Junei.30, 1918. 

[Field crops In Burma], H. Adamson {Bui, Imp. Inst, ItSo. Kensington], 16 
{1918), No. 1, pp. 50--54 ). — In an article entitled The Material Resources of 
Burma the author presents information relative to the area occupied by the 
pi4ncipal field crops, together with their respective yields. The crops dis- 
cussed include rice, sesame, millet, beans, peanuts, cotton, corn, wheat, gram, 
sugar cane, and tobacco. 

[Field crops in Ceylon], W. Molegode, B. F. Scherffius, C. Dbteberg, and 
D. S. Oorlett {Ceylon Agr, i^oc. Year Book, 1919-20, pp. 62-68, 72-75 ). — Brief 
notes are given on the production of rice, tobaa^o, dhall {Cajanus indicus), 
cotton, kapok, and castor in the island. 

[The progress of crop investigations in India, 1917—18] {Rpt. Prog. Agr, 
India, 1917-18, pp. 11-55, 60-63, 73, 74, pH, 2 ). — ^This comprises a summary of 
work done in various parts of India to improve the different field crops and 
to increase production. The crops dealt with include wheat, rice, cotton, 
sugar cane, jute, Indigo, tobacco, oil seeds, and miscellaneous forage crops. 

[Report of field crops work in South Australia, 1918-19], W. J. Spafpord 
idovr. Dept. Agr. Ko. Aust., 22 {1919), No. 7, pp. 527-534 ). — The progress of cul- 
tural, variety, and fertilizer tests with wheat at Hammond, Butler, and Wilka- 
watt is described as heretofore (E. S. R., 40, p. ,H32). 

Constructive rotations: Considerations in fertility, crops, drainage, and 
farm labor, J. F. Barker {Mo, Bui. Ohio Bta., 4 {1919), No. 7, pp. 209-214, fig. 
1 ), — In a contribution from the department of agricultural chemistry and soils, 
Ohio State University, the author discusses in a general manner practical 
systems of cr()p rotation for soil improvement In the State. 

The temporary ley, R. O. Stapledon {dour, Bd, Agr, [l^ondon], 25 {1919), No. 
It, pp. 1280-1311). — Rmmimendations. based on rather extensive observations 
in England and Wales, are made relative to what are deemed to be adequate 
mixtures of legume and grass seeds for temporary pasture.s. Information is 
also presented showing the year of maximum yield and the probable duration 
of the various species included in the different seed mixtures, as well as the 
date of appearance and maximum development of the indigenous species when 
commercial seed is not sown. 

The grasses and grasslands of South Africa, J. W. Bews {Pietermaritzburg: 
P. Davis d Sons, Ltd., 1918, pp, VI^-lOl, pi, 1, figs. 24: rev. in Jour. Ecology, 7 
{1919), No. 1-2, pp. 84-^7 ). — This work is said to comprise a preliminary con- 
tribution to a study of plant ecology In South Africa and also to supplement 
a previous paper on plant succession (E. S. R., 37, p. 526). A simplified key to 
the genera and species of South African grasses has been prepared and ecologi- 
cal notes on the principal species of each genus included. The development 
of the grasslands of diffenmt sections of South Africa is discussed in some 
detail, and various economic aspects of the subject are mentioned. 

A list of English, Dutch, Zulu, and Sesuto names of grasses Is appended. 

[Grasses for paper making in the Union of South Africa], O. F. Jubttz 
{{Union So. Afriqa, Min, Mines and Indus.], Indus. Bui. Ser,, No. 7 {1919), pp. 
iF4-i/5), — ^Thls comprises rather detailed reports on the grasses of the eastern 
coast belt available for the manufacture of paper, and on the possibilities and 
prospects of paper making in the Union of South Africa, together with a com- 
prehensive discussion of the history and of technical and industrial aspects 
of the subject and of raw materials suitable for paper making In South Africa. 

Hethods of selection applied to the cereals, X Beauvebie {Rexy. 06n. 

SO {1919), Nos, S, pp. 79-87; pp. 108-114 ). — This comprises a general discus- 
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sloii of the present status of the subject, with particular reference to crop lm« 
provement through pure Hue selection. 

Twinning in alfalfa, W. Southwoeth (Jowr. Heredity ^ 10 {1919), No, pp, 
1H2, 18S, figs, 2). — In connection with alfalfa hybridization work in progress at 
the Manitoba Agricultural College and previously mentioned (E. S. R., 81, 
p. 831), three cases of twinning appeared in hybrid seedlings during the season 
of 1918. The parentage of each pair is briefly traccnl, all three having 
descended from the same original cross made in 1911 between alfalfa $ and 
black rnedick Five of the six seedlings are said to have developed into 
strong vigorous plants. 

Variety tests with two-row barley, 1913-1916, K. Iveesen {Tidsskr, 
Plantearl, 26 {1919), No, 1, pp, ISl ), — ^Tystofte Prentice (Archer), said to 
have been the highest yielding strain in previous experiments, was grown in 
comparison with three early, short, and rather stiff-stravved strains and with 
three new later maturing sorts of barley at seven experimentnl centers repre- 
scaatlng diiferent soil conditions for the period indicated. It Is stated that 
the differences in yield between the early and late strains, wlilch were rtda- 
tivciy small, depended chiefly on whether the crop remained upright or lodged. 

[Observations on beer barleys in Argentina], C. D.-Gieoea (Pwh. Mus, Agr, 
\Boe, Rural Argniiina], No. 10 {19JH), pp. 20, fign. 4)- — The pnuluction <if barley 
in Argentina for malting purposes is discussed and varieties deemed best suited 
for this pujpose Indicated. 

[The castor oil plant in Brazil], G. U. P. uTJtua {Hoi. Agr, [Sao Pow/o], 
20. Hvr., No. IS {1919), pp, ISS, figs, 5).— This Is a general discussion of the 
production and utlUzatlon of the plant in Brazil. 

Red clover, \V. M. Findlay {North of Hoot. Ool, Agr. Huh 24 {1919), pp. 69 ). — 
A general discussion of red clover production in Scotland, with recommenda- 
tions for gi'owing the crop under various soil coiuHtlons. 

Variety tests of com [in North Carolina], G. M. Gakren {But. N, C. Dept. 
Agr., 40 {1919), No. 5, pp. S6, figs. 2). — This describes further tests (E, S. R.. 
38, p. 532) with different varieties of corn during 1917 and 1918, the work 
having been discontinued with the 1918 experiments. Biggs Seven-Ear, First 
Generation Cross No. 182, and Southern Beauty are deemed to be the best 
varieties for the Piedmont and Mountain sections of the State, and Biggs 
Seven-Ear and Latham Double for the Coastal Iflain region. 

Some curious freaks of corn, D. F, .Tones {Rural New Yorker, 78 {1919), No. 
4W* P- f04*% flg^* ^)- — Certain abnormal ears of corn are illustrated and their 
possible significance in tracing the origin of the corn plant briefly indicated. 

Description of a supposed new fossil species of maize from Peru, F. H. 
Knowlton {,fom. Wash. Acad. Bci., 9 {1919), No. 5, pp. 164-136, fig. 1). — A fos- 
silized ear of corn secured from a dealer in curios In Cuzco, I^eru, by W. P. 
Parks, is described as a new species, Zca antiqua. Although lacking definite 
knowledge of the coiulitlona under which the 8i)eclmen was found, Gie author 
states that based on its thorough fosslllzation “It seems hardly likely to be 
younger than at least sev(»ral thousand years,” and that It “ falls very little 
short of supplying the needed paleontological data on the antiquity of maize.” 

A fossil ear of maize, G. N. Coluns {Jour. Heredity, 10 {1919), No. pp. 
170^172, figs. P).— The author briefly reviews the paper noted above, compares 
tlie fossil form with varieties of com still being grown In Peru and Bolivia, and 
concludes that “ while the fossil ear is not duplicated by any ear in our collec- 
tion it presents no new characters, but rather a different combination of charac- 
ters found among the existing types.” 

The Inherftance of immunity to leaf blister mite (Brlophyes gossypii) in 
cotto*^, B, 0. Harland (West Jndim Bui, 17 {1919), No. S, pp. 162^166), 
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servations on the Fi, Fa, and F« progeny of a cross between St. Vincent native 
cotton, said to be Immune to E. goBsypii, and Southern Cross ITpland, a suscep- 
tible type, are held to indicate that immunity to attack from the blister mite 
behaves as a simple Mendelian recessive. The Pi was intermediate though in- 
clining toward the susceptible parent, while the P 2 segregated into 100 immune 
and 365 noniuimune individuals. In the Fa 10 of the immune families bred true 
for immunity, while 37 noniinmune families again segregated into immune and 
iioninimune. 

The improvement of the yield of Sea Island cotton in the West Indies by 
the isolation of pure strains, S. C. Harland (West Indian Bui., 17 (1919), No, 
S, pp. — It is stated that through individual plant selection and self- 

fertilization a mai*k(Ml improvement may be effected in certain morphological 
characters of Sea Island cotton which have to do with yield. Experimental 
work conducted in St. Vincent, following the method of pure line selection pro- 
pos(‘d and dealing with the number of ovule.s or seecis per loculus, number of 
loculi per boll, and the lint Index (weight of lint per 160 seeds) in several 
strains of Sea Island cotton, Is reviewed. The isolation of a strain capable 
of pro<lucing 33 per cent more lint ptjr boll than the ordinary type grown in the 
island is said to have resulted. 

An improved type of cotton for the southern Iffaratha country [Bombay 
Presidency, India J, G. L, Kottuii (Agr. Jour. India. 71/ (1919), No. 1, pp. 16’5- 
1Ct7, ph /). — This l>rletly describes a long staple cotton developed through con- 
tinued sehH.'tion from an erect type of a local variety. The new sort is said to 
produce 12 per cent more 8<*ecl cotton, ginning 12 per cent higher than the local 
strain, and to grade 5 per cent higher than the best local cotton. 

Some of the problems arising out of the successful introduction of Ameri- 
can cotton in the western Punjab, W. Roberts (Agr. Jour. India, 11/ (1919), No, 
1, pp, 1/2-4H). — It is stated that in 1917 a total of 274.000 acres was planted 
to Anu*ricari (otton, more than one-half of w’hich was pure 4 F, a selection de- 
vtdoped l)y the (‘conomic l)otanist. In conntnjtion with the raidd spread of 
American cotton culture certain problems, herein briefly discussed, have arisen 
r(*Jatiug primarily to the mainUmance of a fair market price, the elimination 
of mixing with so-called “desl” cotton, and the production of pure seed of 
the preferred 4 F type. 

ISgyptian cottons: Their deterioration and means of remedying it, V. M. 
rdoss^iRi (Bill. Vnion Agr. Kgypte, 16 (1918), No. 121/. pp. 53-79: ahs. in Jntemat. 
Inst. Agr, [7?ome], Internal, Bcv, <SW. and Pravt, Agr., 9 (1918), No. 12, pp, 
1 1/J^l-l 1/1/3) . — ^I'he author state-s that while Egyptian cottons have declined both 
in production and quality it is more In the nature of a deterioration than a 
degeneration to be attributed largely to an indiscriminate mixing of varieties. 
The isolation and purification of superior strains, the dissemination of seed of 
only approved sorts, and the prevention of subsequent contamination are be- 
lieved to be essential to the improvement of the crop. The desirability of Gov- 
ernment aid in achieving this end is discussed. 

Cotton, G. BrowooD (London: Constable d Co,, Ltd,, 1918, pp. VJII-{-204, pis. 
16). — This comprises a popular account of the development of the cotton in- 
dustry, together with a discussion of some of the problems confronting cotton 
manufacturers at the present time. A paper on Cotton Futures by C. Stewart 
is appended. 

The early history of cotton in Bombay, J. Mackenna (Agr, Jour, India, IS 
(1918), No, 3, pp, 889-40^1 pl- !)• — lecture delivered before the Students* Cot- 
ton Association, Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, in January, 3918. 

The work of the Imperial Institute in connection with British cotton cul- 
tivation (BiU, Imp, Inst ISo. Kensington!, 16 (1918), No. 1, pp. 79-89), --The 
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flctivicies of the Institute in promoting cotton productJon In the British Empire 
ore briefly outlined. A list, comprising some 97 reports, special articles, etc., 
dealing with various phases of the crop which appeared in the Bulletin of the 
Institute from 1905 to 1917, inclusive, is also presented. 

Cottonseed by-products (Nature iLondon], lOS (1919), No. 2682, pp, 16$, 
164 )- — ^A paper presented before the Royal Society of Arts by E. C. de Segundo 
on The Removal of the Residual Fibers from Cotton Seed and their Value for 
Nontextile Puriioses is briefly reviewed. The development of ginning ma- 
chinery for the more complete removal of lint from cotton seed and a process 
for removing the last trace of fiber from the hulls after decortication comprise 
the principal features dealt with. 

Fiber plant investigations [in South Africa], E. Holmes-Smith (So. 
African Jour. Indus., 2 (1919), No. 2, pp. 757-17^).— This describes a survey of 
the Transkei and southeastern coastal districts of the Cape Province for the 
purpose of ascertaining their suitability to fiber production and to the estab- 
lishment of the fiber Industry. It is concluded that the region is well adapted 
to the production of hard fibers, Agave rigida, Furercna gigantea, and Phormium 
tenax being recommended in particular. Directions for growing the crops and 
for ijreparing the fiber for market are included. 

IProduction of flax fiber and seed flax in Canada, F. C. Robebtson (V. N. 
Dept. Com., Com. Rpts., No. 124 (1919^, pp. 1031^1034). — ^A report on the present 
status and future prospects of the flax Industry in Canada. 

Tests with flax varieties, G. S. Goedon (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 17 (1919), 
No. S, pp. 164-170, figs. 4). — Limited variety tests, conducted at Werribee (Vie 
toritt) during 1918 with seed of both American and English origin, are briefly 
noted. 

The flax industry [in Victoria], J. Robilliabd (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 
17 (1919), No. 4f PP- 222-230, figs. 8). — ^Fleld practices and cultural methods em- 
ployed in growing the crop and the preparation of the fiber for market are 
described, 

Lalang grass as a paper material, B. J. Eaton (Agr. Bui. Fed. Malay States, 
7 (1919), No. 1, pp. 28-32). — ^This comprises a brief discussion of a report on 
lalang grass .(Imperata arundinacea) as a paper material, presented by the 
Imperial Institute and previously mentioned (E, S. R., 40, p. 823). It is stated 
that this grass compares favorably with Algeidan esparto grass, but Is inferior 
to Spanish esparto. 

Official grain standards of the United States for oats, D. F. Houston (U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Markets Serv. and Regulatory Announcements, No. 46 (1919), 
pp. 6). — This contains the order of the Secretary of Agriculture establishing the 
official standards for oats, effective June 16, 1919. 

Handbook official grain standards for oats ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Markets, 
1919, pp. 6). — ^Thls comprises a tabulated and abridged description of the offi- 
cial standards for oats compiled from the publication noted above. 

The spraying of Irish potatoes, R. W. Leiby (Bui. N. C. Dept. Agr., 40 
(1919), No. 3, pp. 38, figs. 12). — ^Thls describes experimental work covering the 
period of 1913-3918, Inclusive, conducted at the Buncombe County substation In 
an effort to ascertain the best practical means of controlling the imi>ortant Insect 
and disease pests affecting the fall or late Irish potato crop in North Carolina. 
The plan of the experiment comprised observations on the comparative value 
of spraying with Bordeaux mixture to control blight, hand-picking to control the 
Colorado potato beetle, and spraying with Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead combined to control both the beetles and blight The results secured dur- 
ing each year of the experiment are discussed in detail and may he sommariaed 
as follows; 
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Maximum yields were secured by sprayin#? at least four times during the 
growing season with a 8 : 4 : 50 Bordeaux mixture to which had been added 1.5 
lbs. of powdered arsenate of lead. An average gain of 51.6 bu. per acre, repre- 
senting 64.2 per cent, was obtained from the use of this spray over unsprayed 
|K>tatoes. The labor and materials required to do the spraying were estimated 
to amount to $7.67 per acre and the net gain to $47.17. Bordeaux mixture 
alone produced an Increase in yield of 35 bu. x>er acre over the clieck, at an 
average cost of four applications of $5.32 and a net profit of $33.22. Hand- 
picking Colorado potato beetles resulted in an increase in yield of 8.6 bu. per 
acre, obtained at a cost of $5.64 and with a net profit of only $4.82. On the 
basis of close observations made during the past five years and a general 
knowledge of insects and diseases attacking the late Irish iwtato crop in tiie 
State, it Is concluded that the potato grower may expect m<»re or less destruc- 
tive outbreaks each year of the Oolomdo potato beetle, flea beetle, early blight, 
and tipburn. 

Directions for making and applying poisoned Bordeaux mixture are 
pended. 

Beport on the composition of potatoes grown in the United Kingdom {Lon- 
don: Food (War) Committee^ Roy, Roc,^ 1910, pp. 31, figs. 5).— Information is 
presented relative to the total dry matter and nitrogen content of 227 samples 
of six main crop and foxir second early varieties of potatoes and 20 samples of 
17 ml.scelhmeous sorts securtnl from 65 grower.s in England. Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The general average for all samples was 22.00 per cent of dry 
matter and 0.327 i)er cent of nitrogen. 

Bice [in Argentina], G, S. Ito {Bol, Min, Agr, [Argentina}, 23 {1918), No, 1, 
pp, 3-123, figs, ^7), — The d('velopmcnt and future of the industry In Argentina 
are discus.Me<l in considerable detail. 

Preliminary notes on rice selection work at Saigon, E. Cable (Bui, Agr. 
Inst, Bfd, Baigon [Cochin China], 1 (1919), No. 3, pp, 74-S7 ). — ^The progress of 
efforts to improve the rice crop through selection is described. Agronomic 
data relative to a number of varieties of rice are included. 

The transplanting of rice in Egypt, V. M. MossUbi {Bui. Union Agr, 6gyptc, 
16 (1918), No. 123, pp. 21-30 ). — This describes the continuation during 1916 and 
1917 of wwk previ(»u.sly nott*d (E. S. K., 37, p. 538). The results of the earlier 
tests W'ere confirmed, the conclusion Ix'ing reached that seeding rice directly 
in the field was more advantageous than transplanting from a seed bed. 

Utilization of rice and its by-products {Bui. Imp. Inst. [So. Kensington}, 16 
(1918), No, 1, pp, 16-2 Ji ), — Supplementing a previous account (E. S. E., 39, p. 
838), this article comprises a discussion of the suitability of various kinds of 
Burmese rice for industrial and other purjxjses. Tlie profitable utilization of 
rice straw^ and rice husks In tlie manufacture of i)aper is dwmed doubtful ex- 
cept in the preparation of low grades or straw board. 

A forage plant from the Solanaceae family, B. H. Hunnicutt {Jour, 
Heredity, 10 {1919), No. 4, pp. 184-187, figs. 2 ). — ^This comprises a rather popular 
account of Solanum hullatum, said to be a valuable forage crop found growing 
wild in many parts of Brazil. 

Pertillzer experiments with sugar cane [at Tucum&n], W, E. Cross {Rev, 
Indue, y Agr, Tucuman, 9 {1918), No, 5-6, pp, 72-85; abs, in Chem, Abs,, IS 
{1919), No. 8, p. 885 ), — This describes the continuation of work along lines 
similar to those previously noted (E. S. R., 83, p. 836) for 1935 and 1936, and 
the inauguration of a new series of experiments with Java cane during 1917 
and 1918 In which jmtassium sulphate, Thomas slag, and ammonium sulphate 
were used alone on both limed and unlimed soil. 
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Neither potassium nor phosphorus effected any material increase in the 
yield of either cane or sugar, while phosphorus delayed the maturity of the 
cane on unlimed land. Ammonium sulphate resulted in an increase In all 
cases, but usually without profit. 

Experiments on stripxfinff [sugar] cane, W. E. Cross {Rev, Indus, p Agr. 
Tucuman, 9 (1919), No, 7-8, pp, 110-114, fig, 1; trans, in La, Planter, 62 (1919), 
No, 19, pp, SOI, S02, fig, f ) .—'Observations made ht Tucuman during 1917 and 
1918 on the effect upon the composition of the juice of stripping the dried 
and dead leaves from the lower part of the stalks of sugar cane are held to 
indicate that the practice did not hasten the maturity of the cane. 

Costs of production in the sugar industry ( 17, 8, Tariff Com,, Tariff Inform. 
Ser. No, 9 {1919), pp, 55, pis, 8, fig, 1). — “Comprehensive tables were pre- 
pared ... in which the total costs and the segregated items of cost for every 
factory from which returns were obluined are dlsi)layed in detail. They cover 
the cane-sugar industry in Cuba, In Hawaii, in Louisiana, and in Porto Rico, 
and the beet-sugar industry in tlie continental United States. For each of 
these regions there are three tables, the first showing costs In the prewar 
period, the second for the crop of 191fi~17, and the third for the crop of 
1917-18.*’ For the second period 178 factories are reported and in the third 
152. These basic tables show the output in tons, total cost, seggi’eguted items 
of total and factory cost, and averages by factories and by tonnage. 

From the fact that the cost of the raw material is the most Important item, 
it is shown that sugar is essentially an agricultural product. The suggestions 
from the available data are in favor of large-scale production of cane or beets. 

In the appendixes there are copies of the schedules used in collecting data, 
and illustrative charts. 

Notes on the germination of tobacco seed. — III, Notes on the relation of 
light and darkness to germination, T. H. Goodspeed {Univ. Cal, Puhs. Dot,, 
5 {1919), No, 16, pp, Ji51-455), — ^As a further contribution to work previously 
noted (E. S. R., 33, p. 636), the author describes (fi>servatlons on the effect 
of light and darkness upon the germination of five varieties each of Niootiana 
tahacum and N. rustica, preliminary to a more thorough and better controlled 
series of investigations. 

Part of the seed was placed in a glass-sided germinating case maintained at 
a constant temperature of about 30® C (86® F.) and in which a 40-watt 
tungsten electric-light bulb was hung so that the seed was exposed to the light 
continuously. Duplicate samples of seed were also subjected to continuous 
darkness in the germinator by placing them in covered paper boxes. In 
another series of tests the seeds were kept in darkness in closed boxes and 
were also left undarkened near a window, but not In direct sunlight and 
without any attempt to regulate the temperature. Only two-year-old seed of 
the N, rustica varieties was employed, while that of the N. tahacum varieties 
ranged from 2 to 12 years In age. The germinated seeds were counted at 
frequent Intervals over a period of more than 20 days and the data recorded 
in tabular form. 

Contrary to the results secured by Honing (E. S. R., 88, p. 127), working 
with commercial strains of N. tahacum derived largely from the basic types 
emifioyed in these observations, the seeds of all varieties of both N. tahatmm 
and N. rustica were found to germinate readily In darkness. It was also 
noted that old and new seed germinated equally well in darkness. 

Komenolftture of wheats grown in South Africa {Union So, Africa, Dept. 

But 1 {1919), pp* 15), — ^The correct name and the names commonly applied 

the different kinds of wheat grown In South Africa are presented in tabular 
iom, together with notes on the more prominent agricultural and botanical 
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characteristics of each. The varieties dealt with Include 24 strains of durum 
wheat, 17 common bearded 8(»rts, and 41 beardless types. 

Kota, a rust reslstingr variety of common spring wheat, L. R. Waldbon and 
,T. A. Clabk {Jonr, Awer, ISoc, Agron,, 11 {1919), No, 5, pp. 187-/95, pi. 1 ), — ^Thls 
paper, a joint contribution from the North Dakota Experiment Station and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, describes 
observations on the yielding ability, rust resistance, and milling and baking 
qualities of a bearded hard red spring wheat variety designaUMl as Kota 
(C. I., No. 5878), as compared with durum wheat and with other common spring 
wheat varieties. Kota Is said to have been separated in 1917 from Monad, 
a durum sort introduced into tliis country from Russia in 1992 by H. L. Bolley. 

Field observations of pure line selections of Kota are held to indicate that 
the variety possessed a resistance to the form or forms of stem rust of wheat 
(Puecinia gram inis tritici) present at Fargo, N. Dak., Brookings, S. Dak., and 
St Paul, Minn., in 1918, which was decidedly greater than that exhibited by 
tlie common spring wheats, and second only to that of the more resistant 
durum wheats. Data from greenhouse Inoculation experiments conducted by 
E. 0. Stakman at the Minnesota Experiment Station and by L. K. Melchers at 
the Kansas Experiment Station with different biologic forms of the rust are 
also l)riefly reviewed. Yield data for the season of 1918 showed an average 
of 31.92 bii. per acre for six durum varieties. 22.82 bii. for ten common spring 
wheats, and 29.53 bu. for Kota. Marquis produced 29.83 bu. 

Kota was found to yield somewhat les.s flour than the average for the wheats 
examined, while in the baking tests It exceeded the other common spring 
wheats except Marquis, which it equaled. 

Results of wheat variety and manurial trials, season 1018—19, I, II, {Jour, 
Dept. Agr. Victoria, 17 {1919), Nos. S, pp. 158-168; 4, pp. 217-221).— This de- 
scribes the continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 540; 40, 
p. 337). 

The highest yielding varieties <if wheat tested at Longerenong were hybrid 
Gallipoli, select(:?<l Federation, and a hybrid strain, Federation X Bobs, with 
jields amounting to 41.9, 40.3, and 40 bu. per acTe, respectively. In a com- 
parison of a number of hybrid strains with selected varieties, hybrid Gallipoli 
was again first with 45.8 bu. per acre. 

Rate-of-seeding tests with Ftnleratlon showed a gradual increase in yield 
with an increase in the rate of seeding up to 75 lbs. per acre for early secni- 
Ing (May 31) and up to 320 lbs. for late seeding (.Ttily 10). In a comparison 
of early and late seeding for early, midseason, and late maturing varieties 
the early varieties yielded better when sown late, but not so well as the mid- 
season varieties sown at the same time. 

Tests with 8 barley varieties resulted in yields ranging from 55.9 bu. 
per acre for Kinver to 76.2 bu. for Oregon. 

Additional variety tests with wheat were conducted at Ouyen, Cowangle, 
and Carwarp In the Mallee area. The leading varieties were Dart Imperial 
and Tandllla King, each with 21.2 bu. per acre for a 8-year average at Ouyen, 
Federation with 28.3 bu. for a 4-year average at Gowangie, and Currawa with 
18.4 bu. for a 3-year average at Carwarp. 

Fertilizer tests with wheat, conducted at various experimental centers, are 
held to indicate that moderately heavy appllcatioij(s of superphosphate give 
the best results. 

Irrigation and the protein content of wheat, J. S. Jones, C. W. Colver, and 
H. P. Fishbitbn {Idaho Sta. Bui 109 {1918), pp. — ^Investigations 

conducted near Gooding, Idaho, during the period of 1910-1916, inclusive, 
are described which were undertaken in an effort to ascertain the effect 
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of irrigation upon the protein content of wheat, the funilamental reasons for 
the influence of soil water upon protein formation, and the cumulative effect 
of diffei*ent amounts of Irrigation water on the protein content. The plan of 
the experiment involved the growing of three varieties of wheat side by side 
on one-fifth and one-tenth acre plats in such a manner that varying amounts 
of irrigation water could be applied. Quantitative determinations of the 
soil nitrates were made at frequent intervals on certain of the plats to de- 
termine the relative amounts present and their iwssible concentration under 
the influence of irrigation water In zones beyond the feeding range of the 
plant roots. Milling tests and analytical work on representative samples of 
grain from each plat are also rei)orted. Field observations and analytical 
data are presented in tabular form for each year of the experiment and briefly 
discussed. 

Substantial variations in the amount of Irrigallon water failed to produce 
any marked effect on the protein content of the grain. The data also failed 
to reveal any concentration of soil nitrates in zones beyond the feeding range 
of the wheat plant. No cumulative or permanent effects of large amounts 
of water upon the protein content of wheat were observed. 

The results secured are held to indicate that while wheat grown under irri- 
gation in the Snake River region Is in general soft, starchy, and of low i>rotein 
content, this condition is not due to irrigation but to n lack of available 
nitrogen in the raw sagebrush soils brought under cultivation on irrigation 
projects. The rotation of wheat with alfalfa or red clover is said to result 
in a decided Improvement in the quality of the grain, while protein elabora- 
tion was also somewhat stimulated. It is stated that nevertheless careles.s- 
ness in the use of Irrigation water may offset otherwise favorable soil con- 
ditions for maximum protein elaboration. It is concluded that however “ de- 
teriorated in quality a really good variety of milling wheat may have be- 
conje through growth under irrigation on soils depleted of available nitrogen, 
seed from it will respond with the production of maximum amounts of pro- 
tein for the variety if given the favorable conditions of growth indicated, 
and that nothing is to be gained by importing seed of that variety from distant 
localities. A more rigid selection of varieties on the basis of well-recognized 
milling qualities is also emphasized. 

Oificial field crop inspection, H. L. Boli^ey {Jovr. Amer\ Soc. Agron,^ 11 
{1919), No. 5, pp. 196-205; also in Sciem^c, n. sen, 50 (1919), No. 1287, pp. 193- 
199 ). — In this paper, a contribution from the North Dakota Experiment Station, 
the author discusses the necessity and desirability of a legal basis for bring- 
ing about stability and standardization of varieties in cereal cropping. It 
is suggested that this be accomplished by a law authorizing crop Inspection 
in the field, seed certification, seed standardization, and seed listing, all under 
the supervision of an expert preferably associated with the State experiment 
station. 

The size of seed, W. M. Findlay {North of Scot Col Agr. Bui. 23 {1919), pp. 
16 ). — ^Fleld tests, conducted at various experimental centers in Scotland, are 
described in which observations were made on the effect upon yield of different 
sized seeds in the same sample of oats, barley, turnips, and red clover ; of dif- 
ferent sized seeds in different samples of oats, turnips, and red clover; and of 
sifting out small oat seeds. 

The results are held to indicate that in a single sample of seed large seeds 
produced more than small seeds. In different samples of the same kind of 
seed the strain and origin of the seed vrere of more Importance than the sige 
of the seed. When ungraded seed was employed, the plants produced by the 
large speds exerted a considerable adverse influence upon those from small 
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seeds. It is concluded that small seeds should he discarded and only uniformly 
large seeds used. 

Seed Beporter (f7. 8. Dept, Agr,, Seed Rptr., 3 (1919), No, 2, pp, 8). — ^The 
principal features of this number comprise a report on the vegetable seed 
acreage for 1918 and 3919 and the average crop condition on June 30, 1919, by 
States and crops, together with an incomplete report on field seed stocks and 
receipts for the United States as of June 30. Information is also presented 
relative to the redtop seed crop for 1939, onion sets in the Chicago, Louisville, 
and other districts, the timothy seed outlook, bur clover seed production in 
California and the Southern States, vegetable seed crop conditions, the seed 
garden pea outlook, the crimson clover seed situation, the prospects for seed 
outs and rye in the South, the early croi> alfalfa seed outlook in Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arizona, the meadow fescue seed crop for 1919, and 
llerinuda onion seed production in California. A summarized statement is 
given showing the results of an inquiry as to the utilization, interest, and rela- 
tive value of the information published in the Seed Reporter. The usual sta- 
tistics pertaining to the imports of forage plant seeds permitted entry into 
the United States are imduded. 

Field weeds in their relation to forage: Determination of their fruit and 
seed, A. Naumann {Arch. Wins. u. Prakt. Ticrhcilk., 44 {1918), Sup., pp. SIO- 
356, pi. 1, flOH, 2d). —The utilization of wmls for forage and of their fruits and 
seeds in feeding materials is discussed, together with information concerning 
the relation of weeds to plant diseases. A key for the identification of the 
fruits and seeds of a iiiimher of weetls is included. 

Tests of chemical means for the control of weeds, O. P. Okay (Vniv. Cal. 

Agr. ScL, 4 {1919), No. 2, pp. 67-97, figs. 11 ). — The progress of experi- 
mental work begun in 1935 on the use of chemicals for the control of weeds in 
California, particularly the wild morning-glory, is described. The work em- 
braced two lines of investigation, viz, the eradication of weeds by the root- 
absorption method, whereby the soil i!» the vicinity of the roots of the weeds 
is more or less permeated with the herbicide, and weed et)ntrol by the leaf- 
absorption method whereby the foliage is sprayed with the herbicide. In test- 
ing the first method arsenic triox id, sodium cyanid, sulphuric acid, acid sludge, 
acid tar. common salt, carbon bisulphid, copper sulphate, and iron sulphate 
were employed, while in the second method an ai*senical spray was used. 

Results secured with the leaf-absorption method in preliminary experiments 
in the coast region of the State have ali*eady been notwi (E, S. K., 38, p. 140), 
and are also discussed in the present paper. It is stated further that the root- 
absorption method failed to control wild morning-glory on agricultural land at 
a reasonable expense and without serious injury to the soil. Incidental to the 
main object of the study, data have been secured which are held to demonstrate 
the superiority of arsenic as a soil sterilizer. 

The use of chemical sprays for combating weeds, J. Adams {Ann. Rpt. 
Quebec 8oc. Prote>c. Plants [etc.'l, 10 {1917-18), pp. 70-78).— Field plat tests 
conducted at Ottawa during 3916 are briefly reviewed in which observations 
were made on the eifect of spraying wild mustard, purslane, dandelion, and 
Canada thistle yvlth a 20 per cent iron sulphate solution and with sodium 
arsenite (3 part to 250 parts of water), Ohemleal substances regarded as hav- 
ing given promising results in controlling weeds include .sulphuric acid, iron 
sulphate, copper sulpliato, common salt, caustic soda, sodium arsenite, carbolic 
acid, orchard heating oil, and fuel oil. A list of weeds which are said to be 
amenable to control by chemical methods is also presented, and the material 
giving the best results in each case indicated. 

144402*'— 19 4 
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Eradication of weeds by sprays and manures, W. E. Bbbnchlet {Jour. Bd. 
Agr. [London], B5 {1919) y No. l^y pp. 1474^1482 ). — ^The author discusses in a 
general manner the utilization and relative value in the eradication of weeds 
of chemical sprays, such as copper sulphate, iron sulphate, sulphuric acid, etc., 
and of finely gi’ound materials applied as dusts, Including calcium cyanamld, 
kainit, common salt, and lime. It is concluded that although no definite recom- 
mendations are justified at the present time the use of finely ground materials 
offers marked possibilities in weed control In addition to such beneficial manu- 
rial effects as the material might exert on the crop. 

HORTICITITTIKE. 

Practical vegetable gardening, J. Bottner {Praktische Oemusegartnerei. 
Frankfort on the Oder: Trowitzsch d Son, 1919, 9. rev. and enl. ed., pp. 11-^386, 
figs 35$).’— A treatise on the principles of vegetable gardening, including spe- 
cific directions for growing various crops. 

Grow your own vegetables, S. C. Johnson {London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
p. 199, figs, 119).— A practical handbook on Rome vegetable gardening 
in England. 

The garden frame for food and flowers, W. F. Howies {London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd., 1919, pp. 112 ). — A practical treatise on the use of the hotbeil and 
cold frame, based upon the author’s long experience as a gardener in various 
parts of England and Scotland. 

[Beport on horticultural work for the year ended March 31, 1018], W. T. 

Macoun et al. {Canada A’jfpL Farms Rpt. 1918, pp. 10, 12, IS, H, 15, S2, 33, 34, 
35, 64, 70, 75, 76, 81, 82, 97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 109, 110, 114, 117, 
118, 120, 123, 127, 131, 134, 158, 144, 147).— A brief progress report on horticul- 
tural work at the Ceutral Farm, together with notes on tests of fruits, vege- 
tables, and ornamentals at the branch farms and stations, and continuing pre- 
vious work (E. S. E., 40, p. 741). 

The carob In California, I. J. Condit {California fita. Bui. 309 {1919), pp. 
431-440^ figs. 6 ). — ^An account of the carob {Ccraionia siliqna), with reference 
to its introduction into California, botany, climatic, and soil reqtuiremeuts, 
propagation, planting, yield, and varieties. 

Notes on the dasheen and chayote, H. W. Youngken {Amer. Jour. Pharm,, 
91 {1919), No. 8, pp. 408-510, figs. 15).— Notes on the histology of the Trinidad 
dasheen and the chayote, including general notes on their cultural status in the 
United States. 

Hardy fruit culture, C, F. Lawrance {London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., [19192, 
pp. [/FJ-fSd, figs. 31).— A small treatise on home fruit gardening in England. 

The fruit growers’ yearbook and market gardeners’ guide, 1918 {Fruit 
Growers* Yearbook [London), 26 (1918), pp. 16^, pis. 4 ). — This annual contains 
a number of articles relating to fruit and vegetable growing In Great Britain, 
and Includes a monthly working calendar for outdoor and indoor work. 

Decade records in Ohio apple orchards, Nos. 2 and 8, H. A. Gossard {Mo. 
Bui. Ohio ma., 4 {1919), Nos. 6, pp. 171-178, figs. 5; 7, pp. 203-208, figs. 5).— 
These papers record the results secured from long-continued spraying tests 
in the second and third of three representative Ohio orchards (E. S. E., 41, 
p, 289). The method of conducting the tests, as well as cultural and market- 
ing practices, are briefly described. Yields, financial returns, and the record 
of worminess for each year under different spray treatments are presented In 
tabular form. The results as a whole indicate that spraying for worminess 
has been highly profitable. 
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In the Stokes orchard (No. 2), spraying twice, once Just after bloom and 
again soon after bloom, has given an annual average of 90 to 95 per cent of 
sound fruit as compared with about 98 per cent of sound fruit in the orchard 
previously reported on, which was sprayed once Just after bloom fall and 
again in midsummer. The average yield per acre for the 10-year period was 
448 bu., the average gross Income per acre $406.45, and the average net in- 
come per acre $183.68, figuring the cost at 60 cts. per bushel. 

In the Starcher orchard (No. 3), selected to test i)erformance In a hilly 
section, three sprayings, two soon after bloom and a third in July, gave an 
average of only 1.66 per cent of wormlness while two sprayings made soon 
after bloom gave an average of 2.92 per cent wormy fruit. Owing to two 
crop failures the average gross income per acre of this orchard, which was 
15 years old at the beginning of the exi)eriment, has not been high ; only $71.93. 
The estimated annual net Income per acre on u cost basis of 50 cts. per bushel 
was $23.90. It is polnte<l out that the cost of producing apples on such cheap 
hill land is probably much less Uian 50 cts. per bushel and that actual prices 
of good fniit are now much higher; hence the man with limited capital may 
expect good financial returns from orchards developed on these cheap hillside 
lauds. 

Using an apple sizing machine, I. P. Lewis (Mo. But Ohio Sta„ i {1919), 
Ko, 7, pp. 221-22J!i, fign. 3 ). — descriptive account with illustrations. 

Experiments with citrus trees, JJ. F. Fu)Yd {Florida Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp, 39- 
53, fign. 2 ), — A progress report on a number of fertilizer experiments with 
citrus trees is given. 

One set of experiments, here described in detail, includes a comparative test 
of phosphoric acid from different s<»urces. The phosphoric acid is used in com- 
bination with (»ther elements, although no potash has b(*en used thus far. The 
test is being conducted with young trees on virgin soil, with young trees on soil 
completely fertilized during the two years before planting, and with bearing 
trees over 25 years old that have always bi'en well fertilized. Thus far the 
trees in all of the experimental groves have made satisfactory growth, and no 
differences have become evident that can be attributed to the fertilizer treat- 
ment 

An experiment was started in 1914 to determine the influence of fertilizer 
treatment upon the coloration of grapefruit in a grove wla^re Uie fruit showed 
a greenish tint at maturity instead of a normal tlo(>p yellow. The results indi- 
cate that tiie fertilizer treatment \vas not a (*ontrolling factor in the development 
of the trouble, but that the controlling factor was associated in some way with 
the Influence of tlie stock upon the scion. 

Other experiments, here outlined, that have not been conducted long enough 
to wnirrant deductions Include a study of the influence of different ratios of 
phosphoric acid and potash In fertilizers upon tree grow^lli and fruit produc- 
tion, and the efficiency of finely ground phosphate rock, stable manure, and 
legumes as a fertilizer for citrus trees. 

Beport of assistant plant physiologist, M, Nothnaoel {Florida 8ta, Rpt 
1918, pp, 54, 55 ), — The main line of w^ork for the year bus been n study of the 
time of development and structure of fruit buds In citrus. Material for study 
was collectetl from summer, fall, and spring flushes at various stages, ranging 
from the time the flush started growth until the following flush was beginning 
growth. 

A gross examination of the material showed no external clue to the kind of 
bud or buds that were to develop In a cluster in the following growth. The 
microscopic examination showed a cluster of two to four buds in the axil of 
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every leaf and bud differentiation at an early stajje In the development of the 
flush. This differentiation was based upon differences in the crowns of the 
growing tips, ” Those of the fruit buds were rounded, with op!;)Oslte projec- 
tions below, that would develop into floral parts, while below these opposite 
projections there were alternate projections that would mature Into leaves. 
The crowns of the leaf buds were conical, with only alternate projections below, 
that would develop Into leaves. The development of the different buds was 
followed to the point where the evident growth showed the crown differences to 
be distinguishing characters,*’ The study is to be continued. 

Citrus experiment grove, S. E. Oollison {Florida Bta. Rpt 1918, pp. 79--8S ), — 
In continuation of previous reports (B. S. R., 39, p. 448) measurements are 
given showing the increase in diameter of the trees of the various plats from 
1909 to 1918, together with data showing a partial chemical analysis of leaves 
and stems collected from the different plats. 

A study of the 24 poorer plats led to the conclusion that no particular source 
of nitrogen can he singled out as having been injurious to vigor or amount of 
growth, but that too much nitrogen is Injurious to growth. An injurious effect 
on growth was also produced by the use of ground liiuesUme, and poor growth 
resulted where kulnlt and Thomas slag were used on the trees. No definite 
conclusions are thus far drawn as to the best fertilizer treatment. 

Analyses of leaves from the different plats showed that the figures for nitro- 
gen, magnesia, iron, and phosphoric acid ran very close together. The average 
percentage of lime was higher in the leaves from plats receiving lime, but the 
higher lime content was not found in the stems. In plats receiving excessive 
amounts of nitrogen, the stems contained less nitrogen than the stems from the 
remainder of the plats. No striking differene<‘S were observed in the leaves and 
stems from the plat receiving no fertilizer, except that they contained more 
magne.sla than leaves and stems from any of the other plats. 

Citrus growing in South Africa. — Oranges, lemons, naartjes, etc,, R. A. 
Davis {Pretoria: Dept, Agr,, 1919, pp. 86 , pi, i, flgn, J^S), — practical treatise on 
the culture, jmeking, and marketing of citrus fruits. 

Experiments in the culture, selection, and manuring of coconuts in Madras, 
W. McRae and R. D. Anstead {Imt, Colon, Marneille, Bui, Mat, Ch'asaes, No, 3 
{1919), pp, 100-103), — ^Notes on experiments conducted for several years at 
Alleppi by G. H. Davey. 

The coconut in Cochin China, P. Morange {Inst, Colon, Marseille, Bui, Mat, 
Grasses, No, S {1919), pp, 89-94)- — ^A brief report on the present status of and 
future prospects for the coconut and copra industries in Cochin China. 

PORESTEY. 

Forest management, A. B. Recknaobl and J. Bentuey, jb. {Neto York: John 
Wiley d Sons, Inc,, 1919, pp, XIU -4-269, pis, 4, figs, 26), — A text-book and 
treatise on forest management, the .successive chapters cf which consider survey 
of area, forest mensuration, log rules, instruments for forest measurements, the 
measurement of felled trees, the measurement of standing trees, volume tables, 
timber estimating, age of trees and stands, growth of Individual trees, Incre- 
ment of stands, forest organization, regulation of the cut, the working plan 
document, forest finance, and forest administration. An appendix contains 
numerous related tables, outlines for forest description and planting plan, and 
fonn for tree measurements. 

A National Forest policy, H, S. Gbaves {Amer, Forestry, 25 {1919), No, 308, 
pp, 1281, 1282), author here presents some principles requiring the prae- 
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tlce of forestry on private lands which. It is believed, should form the founda- 
tion of the system to be built up through the necessary legislation by the 
Federal and State Governments. 

Some proposals with regard to natural afforestation in a New Zealand 
mountain area^ W. G. Mokbison (New Zeal. Jour, iiici. and Technoh. 2 
No. pp. figs^ 3). — The author presents observations on the progress 

of natural afforestation on the Haniner Plains urea of New Zealand, and advo- 
cates regeneration of other mountain area.s by the introduction of seed trees 
adapted to the environment. 

The Douglas fir, a tree giving large returns, V. Man villi (Italia Agr.^ 56 
(1919), No. 8, pp. 231-2S7). — The author outlines the successful culture of 
Douglas fir (Ps(mdotmga dovglasii) in various Knroivean countries, and recom- 
mends it for mountain planting on a large scale in Italy. 

The collection and some uses of the oleoresin of Douglas fir (Oregon fir 
balsam, Douglas fir turpentine), S. A. Mahood (Amcr. Jour. Pharm., 91 (1919), 
No. d, pp. 345SJf9, fig. /). — The methods of collecting the oleoresin and its com- 
mercial uses are briefly reviewed. 

The Hawaiian genus Kokia. — A relative of the cotton, J. F. Rock (Bd. Agr. 
and Forestry Hau:aii, Dir. Forestry Bot. Bui. 6 (1919), pp. 22, figs. 8). — de- 
scriptive account of the si)et‘ies of thi.s genus. 

The true mahoganies, U. A. Holfk (Roy. Bot. Oard. Ketv, Bui. Misc. Inform., 
No. 4 (1919), pp. 201-^207). — Descriptive accounts are given of the species of 
Swietenia, to which wlint may b(* termed true mahoganies belong. 

Mahogany, and the recognition of some of the different kinds by their 
microscopic characteristics, If. II, Dixon (Rci. Proc. Roy. Dublin n. scr., 
15 (191H), No. 34, pp. pis. 23; also in Notes Bot. School Trinity Col. 

Dublin, 3 (1919), No. /, pp. 3-58, pis. 23). — A contribution from Trinity College, 
Dublin, in wliicli descriptions based on variations in microscopic structure are 
given of a number of samples of mahogany. In order to facilitate the use of 
the descript i<*u.s in disUnguishiug the various kinds of mahogany, a key is 
provided wliich utilizes some of the characteristic microscopic features. The 
descriptive text is accomptinied by a series of plates illustrating wood structure 
in various samples, 

A, Other methods for field experimentation with Hevea. — Some more 
germination trials with Hevea seed, J. G. J. A. Maas (Arch. Rubbercult. Neder- 
land. Indie, 3 (1919), No. 6, pp. 233-245, figs. 3). — ^A discussiou of improved 
methods for field experimentation with Hevea, including data on some addi- 
tional germination trials with Hevea seed (E. S. R.. 41, p. 449), 

The present germination tests with Hevea seed confirm the previous results 
in showing that with seed preserved at ordinary temperatures the packing must 
be moist but not air tight. When being preserved for periods longer than one 
month the packing material should be moistened once every three or four 
weeks. At lower temperatures, from 4 to 8® C. (30.2 to 46.4® F.), the seeds 
will stand better a drier and more air-tight packing, but even under lower 
temperatures the germination power decrease.s quickly under air-tight packing. 
Merely ensilaging Hevea seeds in the ground appears to he good for preserving 
seeds on the estate for periods not exceeding one month. 

Warm water treatment with water about 50® resulted in the germination 
energy and germination power being slightly improved. Sprinkling with warm 
water of 45'’ improved the rapidity of germination a little, hut had no significant 
Influence on the germination power. 

The structure of cell elements in the bark of Hevea brasiliensis, W. Bobili- 
OFF (Arch. Rubbercult. Nederland. Indi^, 3 (1919), No. 5, pp. 222-231, figs. 7).— 
The investigation here reported was conducted primarily with the view of 
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studying the structure of latlclferous vessels of Hevea, and to ascertain some 
knowledge about the cytology of this tree in connection with the physiological 
signification of latex. 

The author found that in the latlclferous vessels of Hevea both protoplasm 
and nuclei occur, but the nuclei are larger than those of other cortex cells. 
The nuclei are placed in protoplasm where also occur vacuoles. It is con- 
cluded that the latex of Hevea is cell sap, which generally occurs in the 
vacuoles of the latlclferous vessels. Frequently many of the nuclei of the 
latlclferous vessels unite In one spot, and they have also been observed to pass 
from one vessel to another through the wall openings. 

Variability in plantation rubber, C. db Vries and W. Spoon (Arch. Rubber- 
euH. Nederland, Indie, S (1919), No, 6, pp, 246-276), — Itesiilts are given of an- 
alyses conducted at the Central Rubber Station, showing the variation in 
rubber samples collected from a number of estates in the Netherlands Indies. 

The relation between the specific gravity of latex and serum and the 
rubber content of latex, C. db Vries (Arch, Ruhbercult, Nederland, Indie, 3 
(1919), No, 5, pp, 183-206, figs, 2). — Results are given of experiments conducted 
with pure undiluted latex collected from trees under different conditions, such 
as continued tapping after a period of rest, light or heavy tapping systems, 
from trees before and after pollarding, from trees given different periods of 
rest and shallow tapping, and from individual trees. 

The tests as a whole show that there is a very close relation between the 
specific gravity and the rubber content of original latex. For the specific 
gravity of original serum varying values are to be expectal, depending upon 
the composition of the serum owing to physiological factors, but these varia- 
tions are within a limited range. Whether tlie specific gravity of rubber In 
latex is constant or varies somewhat because of absorption phenomena or 
changes In the composition of the caoutchouc hydrocarbon renmins to be inves- 
tigated. The rubber content of the original latex is lowered by all factors 
which put a heavy stress on the trees. 

Tapping experiments on Hevea braslllensls, A. W. K. de Jong {Arch, Rub- 
bercult, Nederland, Indie, S (1919), No, 6, pp, 277, 278), — ^This paper summarizes 
the results of experiments in which tapping was conducted on a quarter, a 
third, and a half of the circumference of the tree with one left-hand cut. The 
experiment was conducted on three different tapping areas. Averaging the 
results of the three areas, the rubber yield increased from 100 : 114 : 122 as the 
cut was increased from one-fourth to one-half of the circumference. 

The application of preservatives to renewing bark of rubber, T. Fetch 
(Dept Agr. Ceylon Leaflet 9 (1918), pp, 4), — This leaflet summarizes in very 
condensed form considerable information obtained in experiments to determine 
what amount of injury would be caused to renewing bark of Hevea by the 
application of preservatives, a number of which were tested In these 
experiments. 

DISEASES OF FIAKTS. 

Beport of associate plant pathologist, O. D. Shbbbakoff (Florida 8ta, Rpt, 
1918, pp, 68-78, figs, .}).•— The author gives a report on investigations of several 
diseases of truck crops, among them being a rot of eggplants due to Phomopsis 
vesDom, bacterial blight or rot of solanaceous plants, buckeye rot of tomatoes, 
and damplng-olf of celery. 

In the eggplant seed tests, studies were carried on to determine the proba- 
bility of the seed carrying infection. The results showed that the intiodaction 
of the Fhoraopsis Into the seed bed took place by means of seed which had 
been contaminated with the fungus. It is thought that the fungus Is uot a 
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native of Florida, as a large number of samples of seed were free from 
infection. 

Considerable reliable Information in regard to the cause, occurrence of, and 
plants affected with bacterial blight has been collected, and suggestions have 
been given for the control of the disease. Many phases of the blight, unknown 
at present, such as varietal susceptibility of the plants, the effect of soil type 
and treatment on the disease, etc., are to be thoroughly studied until deter- 
mined. Comparatively little disease was found among the tomatoes on which 
the exr>eriment was made, yet tlie disease was scattered among nearly all of 
the varieties. 

Continued observations, previously reported (E. S. R., 89, p. 457), are being 
made on buckeye rot of tomato fruit. The work of the past year demonstrated 
that Infection of the fruit takes place through the soil. Since the preliminary 
report on this disease, a wider distribution of the fungus has been observed. 

Reports are also given of the truck disease survey, with brief description 
of the damage caused by the late, early, and bacterial blights of the Irish 
potato, nailhead rust of tomato, hlackheart of celery, Phomopsis fruit rot of 
eggplant, Alternaria fruit spot of eggplant, and Cercospora leaf spot of pepper. 

Report of the acting Dominion botanist, .T. H. Gbisdalb {Canada Expt, 
Forma Bpt, 1918^ pp, 58 - 4 ^ )• — ^Brief summaries are given of the more Important 
lines of work carried on during the year covered by the report. 

At St. Catherines, Ont, studies of the white pine blister rust occupied con- 
siderable time, and a preliminary investigation was made of a strawberry root 
disease wdilch appears to have been rather widespread. 

At Charlottetown, P. E. I., potato spraying experiments for late blight were 
continued, and it is held to have been establisheil that not less than four appli- 
cations of 4 : 4 : 40 Bordeaux mixture per season are necessary, though not quite 
so effective in controlling the disease us six applications. For the control of 
the blackleg disease of potatoes, experiments have shown that the whole tuber 
should be treated \vlth disinfectants and not the cut tuber. The disease appar- 
ently Is not carried over In the soil. Other Investigations of potatoes have been 
continued. 

At Fredericton, N. B., the work largely consisted of a series of potato spray- 
ing experiments, carried on to determine the increase in yield due to freedom 
from blight and the number of applications necessary. 

At the Brandon, Man., and Indian Head, Sask., laboratories the studies have 
been mostly on grain rust and other cereal diseases. The principal investiga- 
tions were made to determine the native and cultivated grasses which act as 
host plants for the rust, the species of rusts attacking cereals in Western Can- 
ada, and the origin of the outbreaks of rust, 

Hycology and plant pathology, E. J. Bxm.EB {Ann, Rpt, Bd. Sd, Ad^yice 
India, 1916-17, pp, 47-56), — ^Thls Includes, besides miscellaneous matters, an 
account of the cliief investigations at Pusa during the year. Plant diseases and 
pests dealt with include ufra of rice, Orobanche spp. on tobacco and other plants 
(noting certain apparent specializations), Phytophthora Investigations, studies 
on Rhizoctonia and allied fungi, anthracnose of chili and other crops, and sal 
tree disease. 

Plant diseases, 0, M. Hxttchtnson {Ann, Rpt, Bd, Sd, Advice India, 1916-17, 
p, 59), — ^The author states in this portion of a more general report that bac- 
terial diseases of wheat, poppy, and citrus plants were under investigation dur- 
ing the year. A memoir on bacterial diseases in wheat was projected, as was 
also a description of bacterial rot of poppy, which resulted in a blackening and 
slimy decay of the stem and leaves. Further study was contemplated of citrus 
canker, which has been known in India for several years, some forms of this 
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disease haviag been shown to be dne, here as elsewhere, to Pseuaomonas 
citric 

Diseases and animal pests of cultivated plants during 1017 and 1018 in 
Dutch Bast Indies, O. J. J. van Hall (Dept. Landb., Nijv. en Handel tDutch 
East Indies}, Meded. Lab. Plantenziekten, Nos. 3S (1918), pp. 42; S6 (1919), pp. 
49 ). — In connection with a discussion of the somewhat unusual weather attend- 
ing the monsoons of 1916 and 1917/ systematic accounts are given for 1917 and 
1918 of injury in different sections by diseases and parasitic animals to plants. 
This is followed by an account of legal measures looking to control of animal 
pests and plant diseases. 

Biologic specialization in the genus S^toria, W. S. Beach (Amer. Jour. 
Bot., 6 (1919), No, 1, pp. ISS, pi. 1, figs. 14 ), — study of the genus Septoria is 
said to show that certain species are differentiated into biologic forms, the 
spedes being limited to a few closely related hosts which they infect vigorously, 
though In some cases members of two or three related genera are susceptible to 
the same fungus. The symptoms differ with the hosts and conditions, and for 
this reason are unreliable in taxonomy. It is stated that 8, tnalvicola and 8. 
fairmani are Identical. 8. convolvuli as described for the host Convolvulus 
arvensis is said to be biologically, as well as morphologically, distinct from the 
forms described for the host C. sepium, and to be therefore entitled to rank as 
a distinct species. 

Wheat diseases in Java, B. Palic (Dept. Landb., Ni}v. en Handel iDutch 
East Indies}, Meded. Lab, Plantensiekten, No. S4 (1918), pp. 22, pi. 1, figs. 12 ). — 
Ustilago tritioi and Qibberella saubinetii (Fusaruim rostratum) are said to 
have appeared recently on wheat in Java, having been Imported supposedly 
with seed grain. Attacks on diseased wheat are noted also as due to Helming 
thosporium gramineum, H. geniculatum, and Nigrospora panici. A brief ac- 
count of control measures Is followed by a short list of related publications. 

The control of rust [in Maxiitoba], V. W. Jackson (Agr. Oaz, Canada, S 
(1918), No. 10, pp. 914i 975, figs. 2 ). — After the 1916 outbreak of wheat rust in 
Manitobat which is said to have caused losses aggregating over $100,000,000 to 
the Western Provinces, methods were adopted to remove causes so far as 
known. Following a rust conference at the Manitoba Agricultural College in 
August, 1917, there was a spring drive on the barberry bushes, which were 
completely eradicated, with the exception of a few kept for experimental pur- 
poses. No outbreak occurred on these until artificially inoculated from stub- 
ble of wild barley, which seems to be especially susceptible to the rust and its 
most dangerous carrier. Wheat stubble tied in barberry bushes developed no 
infection, though wild barley stubble treated in the same way gave a heavy 
crop of aecldlospores a few days later. 

A disease of flax seedlings caused by a species of Colletotrichum, and 
transmitted by infected seed, G. H. PErrHYBBmaE and H. A. Laffebty (Sd. 
Proc. Boy. Dublin 8oc., n. ser., 15 (1918), No. SO, pp. S59-S84, pis. 2 ), — ^Attention 
having been drawn in 1916 to tlie disease of young flax seedlings in the north 
of Ireland somewhat similar to that described as yellowing or firing, the au- 
thors have studied the disease, isolating a fungus which Is claimed to be the 
cause of the trouble, and which is technically described as a new species under 
the name Colletotrichum linicolum. A detailed account of the symptoms em- 
phasizes the development of spots on the leaves and lesions on the stems, often 
causing a sort of damping off. The disease somewhat resembles flax canker in 
the United States attributed to C. Uni, but more closely the disease of flax 
ascrilied to a Oolletotrichum of undetermined species In Holland. 

The mycelium hibernates within the epidermal cells of the seed coat, from 
this source Infecting the seedlings during or after germination. Deep planting 
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reduced the Infection somewhat Disinfection with formalin and with hydro- 
gen peroxid was not completely effective. Treating slightly moistened Infected 
seed with a mixture of finely powdered copper sulphate crystals and dry sodium 
carbonate suppressed the disease entirely. 

Curtailing potato diseases, W. A. Oeton {Potato Mag., 1 {19 J 8), No. 2, p. 
12 ). — ^Thls paper contains a brief account, with discussion, of mosaic and other 
diseases of potato in the Northern States as related to crop failures in other 
sections obtaining seed potatoes from such localities, the system of seed cer- 
tification now In course of development in Northern States, the production of 
disease-free seed potatoes, and the control of potato diseases by spraying. 

Cooperative spraying fof potatoes for late blight] in Vermont, B. P. Lur- 
MAN {Potato Mag.y 1 {1918) y No, 2y pp. 10 y 26). — ^This is an account of the or- 
ganization and operation of an arrangement for community spraying of pota- 
toes, primarily for late blight, in parts of Vermont. A bO-acre unit was 
employed, and Bordeaux mixture (early at B: 3: 50 and later at 4:4:50) was 
used, from one to four applications being made. A 50 per cent gain in produc- 
tiveness is claimed. The claim is made also that potato rot was decreased by 
spraying. 

Is crown gall injurious to apple nursery stock P S. B. Pbackeb (Jour. Econ. 
Ent.y 11 (1918) y No. i, pp. lS3-tS5 ). — ^The author reports the results of observa- 
tions by himself regarding the effects of crown gall on apple trees in Wisconsin 
as related to the size of nursery stock and to fruit production. 

In three out of four nurseriOvS discussed, it was found that without respect to 
variety, the infected trees, if tlieir sale wore permitted, would yield (on ac- 
count of their indicated classification) 17 or 18 per cent less gross retunis 
than would a similar number of nonin fected trees, since the infected nurseries 
show a much larger number of seconds. Although in many cases there seems 
to be a tendency for the infection to decrease the vigor of the plant without 
forcing its size below the commercial value, there is a great diminution in the 
number of first-grade trees when Infected and an increased number of seconds, 
not a single nursery or variety showing as great a proportion of trees of salable 
size among those having crown gall as in those free from that disease. This 
reduction in size of apple trees in W'isconsin nurseries is thought to be the 
direct result of crown gall infection. 

Avocado scab, H. E. Stevens {Florida 8ta. Press Bui. 289 (1918) y pp. 2 ). — 
An account Is given of a new and apparently undescribed disease which has 
<‘ome to the author’s attention within the last two years. The disease is char- 
acterized by the formation of definite spots or blemishes on young leaves and 
tender shoots, severe attacks causing the leaves to curl or become distorted. 
The more mature leaves do not seem to be affected. The fungus, Cladosporium 
citrt. Is thought to he a strain of the same that causes citrus scab. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture and avoidance of shade and crowded condition of the 
trees are suggested as means of controL 

Report of plant pathologist, H. E. Stevens {Florida Sta. Rpt. 1918y pp. 62- 
67 y figs, J ^). — ^The principal disease reported is that of the avocado scab noted 
above, which received additional investigation. It has been found that strains 
of the fungus isolated from avocado and ft*om citrus seem to be identical so far 
as habits of growth and cultural characters are concerned. 

A description Is also given of a second disease, avocado fruit spotting, which 
seems to be of fungus origin, although this has not been definitely determined. 
In some few cases the disease has been observed on the variety Trapp, though 
the spotting seems to be confined mainly to seedling fruits. About the time the 
fruit is approachiog maturity the disease makes its appearance, the spots being 
ffulte evident on the ripened fruit, Spotting in matured fruits often results 
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In rapid decay. A spotting very similar to that on the fruit has been observed 
in the green bark of twigs, and a typical leaf spot is frequently associated with 
the disease. 

A bacterial disease of citrus (Cal. Citrogr., S (1918), No. 11, p. m).— A 
brief notice of accounts given under the same title by Doidge <E. S. R., 38, 
pp. 652, 553), also a brief discussion of the cause of the disease {Bacillm 
citrimoculana) , its mode of attack, the injury done, and control measures. 

Ustulixia aonata on Hevea brasillensis, A. Sharples (Ann. Appl. Biol., 4 
(1918). No. 4f PP* i5S-jf78, pis. 6, fig. 1 ). — ^The present contribution deals with 
dry collar rot of old rubber trees caused by U. eonata, as noted by various 
authors. A previous account (B, S. R., 37, p. 52), economic In its main bear- 
ings, is now followed by an outline of observations made since 1914. 

The disease is found in old plantations throughout Malaya. Connection is 
thought to exist between U. sonata and attacks on IT. brasiliensis by boring 
beetles on trees scorched by forest fires or injured during the process of thin- 
ning or during the removal of trees of other species. Apparently this fungus 
does not readily attack uninjured rubber trees. 

Treatments recommended fall in three classes, plantations being divided in 
this connection into those having young trees not thinned out, those being 
thinned out but with trees not yet 10 years old, and those having trees over 10 
years old. The measures recommended include sanitation, eradication of Jungle 
roots, and removal of old trees. 

Further study is regarded as necessary on the rOle played by latex in the 
metabolism of the tree, and on selection with a view to improving the latex 
and increasing resistance to attacks by U. sonata. 

The European poplar canker in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa., .T. K. 
Pkimm (Jour. Boon. Ent., 11 (1918), No. 1, pp. n9--lS3 ). — In the course of 
nursery inspection during the summer of 1917 the author found that within 
a radius of 85 miles of Philadelphia infection of poplars by Dothichiza populea 
had become well established. Trees of all ages were attackeil, though the older 
trees were more often attacked and suffered more severely, owing possibly to 
pruning operations. Lombardy poplar (P, nigra itaUca) appeared to be more 
susceptible to this fungus than other species. Trees on private estates were 
attacked as well as young trees in nurseries. The only nursery that vras en- 
tirely free from the canker was one that had been sprayed regularly every 
winter with lime-sulphur. It is thought that omission of the pruning formerly 
practiced, especially as regards the basal branches, when combined with good 
drainage will do much to decrease the injury to the poplar trees. 

Ealdiuia vemicosa, a pyroxylophilous fungous, A. S. Rhoads (Mpoologia, 10 
(1918), No. 6, pp. 2T1-‘284, pi. 1, fig* i).— A study of D. vemicosa on a selected 
area near State College, Pa., shows this fungus to prefer burnt wood as a sub- 
stratum. It appears to be confined to dicotyledonous species, attacking sap- 
lings killed by fire (especially thOKse of hickory) with great vigor. Morphologic- 
ally distinct from this species is D, concentrica, said to be the only other species 
of Daldinia in the Ufilted States. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOHOLOOT. 

Xioplml 'wflid life In Britts Ckdana, W. G. I. Hmunr, and P. O. 

Hovaa {New York: N. Y. Zeal. Boo., 1917, vok 1, pp. fiOf, pis. 4, 140 ). — 

Much of this voark retates to oraltiiologlcal observatioiui by W. Beebe and G. I. 
Hartley, white part 8 (pp. 871-460) deals with «itoniological investigations by 
P..O. Howes in which a number of insects of economic Importance are included. 
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Birds of field, forest, and park, A. F. Gilmore {Boston: The Page Co.^ 1919, 
pp. XU -^318, pis. 40 ). — popular account 

The birds of North and Middle America, H. Ridowat (17. Nat. Mus. Bui. 
50, pt. 8 (1919), pp. XVJ‘\‘85B, pis. 34 ). — ^In continuation of the work previously 
noted (E, S. R., 35, p. 861), the present volume deals with the families Jaoanidae, 
(Edicnemidfie, Haematopodldae, Arenariidm, Aphrizidae, Charadriidfle, Scolopacid®, 
Phalaropodldflft, Recurvirostrldap, Rynehopldce, SternidflB, Laridae, Stercorariida*, 
and Alcidse of the Ohara drli formes. 

Notes on North American birds, VUI, H. C. Oberholseb (Auk, 36 (1919), 
No. 3, pp. 406--408 ). — This is a continuation of the pamr previously noted (E. S. 
R., 40, p. 351). 

The migration of North American birds, VIII, IX, H. O. Oberholseb 
(Bird Lore, 21 (1919), Nos. 1, pp. 23, 24; 2, pp. 100-102). 

Birds of a Washing^ton city dooryard, H. 0. Oberholseb {Amer. Midland 
Nat., 6 {1919), No. 1, pp. 1-13). 

Another purple martin roost in the City of Washington, H. C. Oberholseb 
(Bird Lore, 21 {1919), No. 2, pp. 96-99). 

Observations on the shifting range, migration, and economic value of the 
bobolink, W. h. McAtee {AuL\ 36 (1919), No. 3, pp. 450. 4S1).—Th\s is a brief 
account based upon Investigations of the present economic status of the bobolink 
<*aiTied on from New Jersey soutli to Florida, inclusive, from August to Octo- 
lK‘r, 1918. The inclusion of this bird among those protected by the recently 
consummated treaty with Canada for the protection of migratory birds led to a 
demand for this information. Attention is first called to the fact that the 
trend of the bobolink’s breeding range is to the northwest, British Columbia 
now being the western limit. The main fall migration route seems to converge 
into a funnel not far south of the breeding range, through which the birds pour 
in a narrow stream along the coast of southern North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, expanding again so as to cover tlie whole breadth of peninsular 
I'lorlda. 

The once decadent rice industry of the South Atlantic States stimulated by 
war prices resulted in an acreage in 1919 probably in excess of 6,900. The 
destruction of this by the bobolink or ricebird averages about 25 per cent, a 
money loss for the rice alone prt»bably in the neighborhood of $150,000. As a 
result of the investigation, an order has been issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture permitting the killing of tlie bobolink in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia from September 1 
to October 30, inclusive, and in the States from Virginia to Florida from August 
1C to November 35. 

Eumyias v. Stoporala, H. 0. Obebholser {Proc. Biol. 8oc. Wash., 32 {1919), 
P. 47). 

The status of the subfamily name Fuligulineo, H. C. Oberholser {Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Wash., 32 {1919), p. -J8). 

The geographic races of Hedymeles melanooephalus, H. C. Oberholseb 
(Auk, 36 {1919), No. S, pp. 408^4W- 

A revision of the subspecies of Fasserculus rostratus, H. O. Oberholseb 
{Ohio Jour. 8ci., 19 {1919), No. 6, pp. 344-554)- 

Fass^rherbulus leconteii (Audubon) becomes Fasserherbulus caudacutus 
(Latham), H. O. Oberholseb {Proa. Biol. 8oc. Wash., 32 {1919), p. 47)- 

The proper orthography of the generic name Phoethomis Swalnson, H. O. 
Oberholseb {Proc. Biol. 8oc. Wash., 32 {1919), p. -f8). 

BescriptionB of nine North American pikas, A. H. Howell (Proc. Biol. 800, 
Wash., 32 (1919), pp. lOS^llO). 
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The family name of the American wood warblers, H. O. Oberholssb {Proc, 
BioL Soc. WasK S2 (1919) . p. 46), 

A dangerous snail introduced in California, O. H. Gobton (Mo, Bui, Cal, 
Com, Hort,, 8 (1919), No, i, pp, 7-10, figs, 5 ), — ^The author records the occur- 
rence of Hdiw pisana at La Jolla in San Diego County, where it is condned al- 
most entirely to a small canyon extending upward from the ocean about three 
city blocks in length, and to some level ground contiguous thereto. Because of 
its known destnictiveness in the Mediterranean region, where it attacks both 
field and orchard crops, especially the buds and blossoms of citrus fruits, foliage 
of olives, loquats, etc., attempts are being made to eradicate it 

In an appended note H. S. Smith calls attention to a report by De Stefani* on 
the status of the pest in Sicily. 

Beport of entomologist, J. Tl. Watson (Florida Bta, Rpt. 1918, pp, 56-61 ). — 
In control work with cyanamid for root-knot nematodes, in continuation of the 
work previously noted (E. S. It., 39, p. 461), very serious burning resulted, not 
only to the first crop of celery set out one month after application but to an- 
other set out three months after treatment at Sanford and Bradentown. The 
only explanation of the diversity of results obtained in the two years is that 
there was a difference in the cyanamid used. Thus it appears that a ton per acre 
is too heavy a dose to be always safe. No such results were noted in the plats 
at the station farm even when the material was applied at the rate of 3 tons 
I)er acre. 

In the experimental work during the year sodium cyanid was used at the rate 
of 100 to 800 lbs. per atTe, followed at once by the application of ammonium 
sulphate in solution, using 1150 per cent of the weight of the sodium cyanid. 
The results are said to x)arallel quite closely those obtained with cyanamid and 
the cost to be considerably gi'eater than that of the latter. “ Even 800 lbs, per 
acre did not entirely exterminate the nematodes, but did reduce their numbers 
to such an extent that they did not again reach destructive abundance for 
nearly a year. On the plats receiving 300 lbs. or less i>er acre there was no 
noticeable decrease in the number of nematodes.*’ 

In experiments with summer fallow for nematode control the results were 
about equal to those obtained by the use of 600 lbs. of cyanid or a ton of cyana- 
mid per acre. 

It was found that the hibernation of Nezara viridula> Is incomplete. Many 
individuals, however, truly hibernate while others remain all winter on green 
plants, usually actively feeding although they are quiescent during the coldest 
weather. 

The importation of Delphasins catalinw from California was continued dur- 
ing the year, and in at least three groves the beetles maintained themselves 
throughout the winter and increased at a satisfactory rate. 

Other insects of the year mentioned are a plant bug (Adelphocoris rapidus), 
w’hlch attacked cotton squares; the sweet-potato caterifillar (Prodmia sp.) ; 
the woolly white fly (Alevrothrixvs hotvardU), reported for the first time from 
St, Lucie County; the broad-nosed weevil (Epiewrus formidulosus) , recelve<i 
frmn Jensen; a slug (Vagimilm fioridensis), which was a source of considerable 
damage to tomatoes at Daiila ; the big yellow plant bug Corecoris confiuentus, 
which severely injured tomatoes at Bokella; the Colorado potato beetle re- 
ceived from Panama City, which is the first report from the Gulf coast of 
Florida though recorded from many of the northern tier of counties ; the boll- 
wonn, which mined in the buds of geraniums at Vero; a tree hopper (Platg- 
corus 4^ittata), which Infested oaks, especially live and water oaks, and was 

> BeUa pUana and the Damage Which It is Capable of Doing to Agrlcnlture (Palermoi, 
Sicily, 1913). 
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more common than usual; and the papaw snout beetle {Derolomus hasalU), 
which injured cotton squares, causing them to drop. 

Unusual nursery insects, H. B. Weiss (N. J, Dept. Apr. Circ. 24 il9J8), pp, 
IS, figs. 6). — ^Brief accounts are given of the minor insect pests met with in 
New Jersey nurseries. These include the Iris-leaf miner {Agromyza latereUa), 
which has damaged Japanese Iris in several New Jersey nurseries ; the sinuate 
pear-tree borer, a large and serious infestation of which was discovered in 
1018 in a nursery in the central portion of the Slate; the white poplar leaf 
hopper {Idiocerus eognatus), first observed at Irvington in the summer of 1917, 
and since found at several other places in the State, usually on white poplar 
nursery stock; a European poplar leaf miner (Zengophora scutellaris), which 
feeds on the foliage of poplar (Populm deltoides) ; the lunate onion fly 
(Eumerus strigatus), which was taken at Rutherford, South Orange, Riverton, 
and several other places in the State in 1918, these being the first definite 
records of its occurrence in New Jersey; and the sumac psyllid {Calophya 
nigiipevnis) , which, while not seriously Injurious, often attracts attention in 
nurseries by reason of its abundance on Rhus eopallinum (E. S. R., 40, p. 754). 

Insects of the season {Ann, Rpt, Ontario Agr, Col. and Expt. Farm, 44> (1918), 
pp. 1S--18). — This is a brief report of the occurrence of and work with the more 
important insects of the year. 

Report of the entomologist, D. T. Ftjlijlway {[Bien.] Rjd. Bd. Comrs. Agr. 
and Forestry, Hawaii, 1911-18, pp. 54-00). — This report relates to the propaga- 
tion and distribution of beneficial insects, etc., for the biennial period ended 
December 31, 1018. 

Insect and arachnid pests of 1917, R. S. Macdougall {Trans. Highland and 
Agr. Soc. Beat., 5. ser., 30 {1918), pp. 56-96, figs. 20). — A discussion of the oc- 
currence of ami control measurers for some of the more important insect and 
arachnid pests of the year. 

Division of entomology, annual report, 1916-17, C. P. LorNSBUKY {Union 
So, Africa Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1916-11, pp. 93-105). — This reports on the inspection, 
regulatory, and investigational work conducted during the year ended March 
31, 1917. 

Economic entomology, H. H. Tbyon {Ann. Rpt. Dept. Agr. and Stock [Queens- 
land}, 1911-18, pp. 49-44)- — A. discussion of the occurrence of and work with 
the more important insects of the year. 

Common insects and diseases of the apple, W. W. Chase {Oa. Bd. Ent. Bui. 
54 {1919), pp. 52, pis. IS, fig. 1). — ^Thls replaces Bulletin 38 previously noted 
(E. S. R., 29, p. 353). 

The more important insect enemies of the rose mallow in New Jersey, 
11. B. Weiss (N. J. Dept. Agr. Circ. 25 {1919), pp. 9, pis. 4). — Substantially noted 
from another source (E, S, It., 40, p. 754). 

Insect pests of stored grains and mill products, F. H. Lathbop {Oreg. Agr. 
Col., EH. Bui. 228 (191$), pp. 4f ^)* — ^ brief popular account 

Insecticides and fungicides, F, T. Shxjtt {Canada Expt. Farms Rpt. 1918, 
p. 24)- — ^Thls brief account relates to the composition of calcium arsenate and 
calcium arsenite. 

Reliable brands of calcium arsenate in the dry powder form contains arsenic 
equivalent to approximately 40 per cent arsenic oxid, less than 1 per cent of 
which is soluble In water. One brand analyzed, however, contained 32.75 per 
cent arsenic oxid. The arsenical content of the paste forms Is about half that 
of the dry powder. Several brands of calcium arsenite showed an arsenious 
oxid content vaiying from 14 to 24 per cent. In order that there he no risk 
of injuring the foliage, it is advised that both the arsenate and arsenite be 
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used In Bordeaux mixture, Umenaulphur solution, or with an excess of lime 
in the spray. 

The adulteration of insect powder with powdered daisy flowers (Chrsyan- 
thexnum leucanthemum), H. C. Boabk and G. L. Keenan (17. Sf. I>ept» Agr, 
Bid, 79S (1919), pp. 12, pl9, 2, fig, 1). — ^The authors’ studies are reported under 
the headings of adulteration of insect powder and uses, insecticidal action, 
chemistry, and morphology of the ox-eye or field daisy <C. leucawthem/um) . 

It was found that while there are certain differences in the chemical com- 
position of C, cinerarimfolium and C. leucanlhemum a chemical analysis is 
insufficient to show adulteration of insect powder with daisy flowers. Adultera- 
tion of Insect iwwder with powdered daisy flowers can be definitely determined 
by microscopic examination, the powdered daisy flowers being distinguished 
by (a) the irregular dark-red fragments of the achene, and (b) the palisade- 
like cells comprising the costal tissue of the achene. 

A list of 40 references to the literature cited is appended. 

Fumigation with liquid hydrocyanic acid, H. J. Quayle (California Sta, 
Bui. SOB (1919), pp. 39S-407, figs. 4). — This is a summary of Information on the 
present status of fumigation with liquid hydrocyanic acid, first used largely 
in experimental tests on citrus trees in California in 1916 and on an extensive 
commercial basis in 1917. In addition to the scale insects of citrus trees, more 
than 75,000 ladybird beetles have been used In comparative tests as an index 
of results. The results have given discriminating data concerning the diffusion 
of gas under the tent, showing that the place of greatest concentration is prac- 
tically the reverse of that from the pot or portable generator. 

•^The greatest possible yield is 108 lbs, or 18.56 gal. of anhydrous liquid 
hydrocyanic acid from 200 lbs. of sodium cyanid (51 to 52 per cent cyanogen). 
The amount of liquid hydrocyanic acid (95 to 98 per cent) that has been 
recovered at the plant during the past year has been about 78 per cent of the 
total available. The amount of gas evolved by the pot or portable generator 
is estimated at 90 per cent of the total available gas. During the past year 
75 per cent of the gas from a given amount of cyanid in the liquid form was 
made to cover the same ground as 90 per cent from the same amount by the 
ordinary methewis of generation. Thus, while there has been a discrepancy 
of 10 or 15 per cent In the actual amount of gas used through the liquid 
method, the results in the field have not indicated any important difference on 
the scale Insects. Our own tests, however, both in the field and laboratory, 
have Indicated about such difference as would be expected. This apparent 
discrepancy between our own testa and commercial work in the field may be 
accounted for tlirough the great variability In field work and by the difference, 
as has been determined, in the diffusion of the gas from the different methods. 

“Field examinations are usually limited to an examination of the scales 
within 6 or 8 ft. of the ground. Our own tests have included the top of the 
tree as well. From these tests, when the results at the center and the bottom 
only were considered, there was practically no difference between the liquid 
and the pot, which harmonizes with the results In the field. When the results 
at the center and top only were considered, the pot method was more efficient 
than the liquid method. When the results in all parts of the tree are considered, 
It Is necessary to use about 20 oc. of liquid hydrocyanic acid (96 or 98 per 
cent) to equal 1 oz. of sodium cyanid as given in the schedules of dosage now 
in practical use. Units representing 20 cc. may therefore be submitted for 
the ounces, and the atomizing machines should ^ graduated to deliver 20 cc. 
from each ounce called for in the schedules.” 

An account rdatlng to this subject by Woglum has be^ previously noted 
(K. S. B., 41, p. 164). 
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Liquid hydrocyanic gas for fumigation {Cal. Cult., 5S (1919), No. 1, p. 3, fig. 
1 ) » — This brief account includes a dosage schedule table for citrus tree fumiga- 
tion with liquid hydrocyanic acid 95 to 98 per cent pure, prepared by R. S. 
Woglum of the Bureau of Entomology of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The treatment of cloth to prevent mildew, A. W. Mobbill and W. W. 
Yothebs (Proc. Fla. State Hon. 8oc., 31 {1913), pp. 81--85). — ^Thls is a report of 
experiments in Florida conducted by the authors on mildew proofing canvas 
during the summer and fall of 1908. 

Considering the cost and efficiency, the authors recommend the use of any 
of 3 of the 13 solutions tested, namely (1) sal soda 7.5 lbs., tartaric acid 15 oz., 
and zinc sulphate 7.5 lbs.; (2) copper sulphate 7.5 lbs. and sal soda 7.6 lbs.; 
and (3) copper sulphate 7.5 lbs., sal soda 7.5 lbs., and tartaric acid 15 oz., 
each being sufficient to make 300 gal. 

The care of spraying machinery, W. W. Yothebs {Proc. Fla. State Hort. 
Soc., SI (1918), pp. 77-80). 

Two new genera and thirteen new species of Australian Thysanoptera, 
J. D. Hood (Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., 32 {1919). pp. 75-92'). — ^The genera erected 
are Asemothrlps and Teuchothrlps. 

Some plant bugs that infest citrus trees, W. W. Fboogatt {Agr. Qaz. N. 8. 
Wales. SO (1919), No. 5, pp. 325-330, figs. 2). — ^Notes are presented on the natural 
food plants and life histories of several of the plant bugs infesting citrus trees 
in Australia, including the green-spined orange bug {Biprorulus bibax), the 
painted Capparis bug (Stenozygum personatum), and the painted horehound 
bug (Agonoscelis rutila). 

The genus Phatnoma, E. H. Gibson {Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., 45 (1919), No. 2, 
pp. 181-^185). — Sloven species of this tingld genus, which is of little economic 
importance, are recognized, of which two are described as new. 

The genera Corythaica St&l and Bolichocysta Champion (Tingides: Heterop* 
tera), E. H. Gibson (Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., 32 (1919), pp. 91-104). 

Notes on the North American species of Corizus, E. H. Gibson (Canad. 
Ent,, 51 {1919), No. 4* PP* 89^92). — ^This account includes a key for the identifi- 
cation of the species, of which 12 are recognized. 

Cicadula sexnotata, a hemipteran injurious to wheat, oats, and barley in 
Sweden, T. Elunoek (Vorf. Landhrug, 37 (1918), No. 40, pp. 453, 454; ubs. in 
Intemat. Inst. Agr. iRome), Internal. Rev. Sd. and Pract. Agr., 9 (1918), No. 
11, p. 1383). — ^This pest caused serious damage to wheat In the Province of 
(istergdtland, and spread into southern Sweden as far as Scania during the 
summer of 1918. 

Third contribution to the knowledge of Italian Coccidee, G. Leonabdi {Bol. 
Lab, Zool. Oen. e Agr. R, Scuola Snp. Agr. Portid, 12 (1917), pp. 188-216, figs, 
13). — ^This paper describes 25 species, of which 6 are new to science. 

An interesting reaction to louse bRes, W. Moore {Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
71 (1918), No. 18, pp. 148I, 1482). — ^In this contribution from the Minnesota 
Experiment Station the author presents evidence to show that the clothes 
louse (Pediculus humanus [vestimenti]), if present in large numbers, may 
produce an Illness by a toxin Introduced at the time of feeding. It is sug- 
gested that some of the symptoms of trench fever encountered in certain cases 
may not be due to the organism of trench fever but to certain toxins intro- 
duced by the lice. 

Clinical studies on the effects of louse bites, Pediculus corporis, A. D. 
HiBscHFiauDEE and W. Moore (Arch. Int. Med., 23 {1919), No. 4* PP- 4^9-480, 
figs. 4 ). — In continuation of the inyestigations by Moore above noted, the 
authors record observations which*- indicate more strongly the presence of a 
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substance in the louse sufficiently toxic to give rise to a generalized shin erup- 
tion and mild fever. The details of four cases are reported. 

The biology of Pedlculus humanus^ G. H. P. Nuttaix (Parasitology ^ 11 
(1919)r No. 2, pp. 201--220, pL i, flg. 1). — ^These notes, supplementing the mono- 
graphic account previously noted (B. S. R., 38, p. 765), deal with color and 
light reactions; the Influence on lice of temperature conditions In clothing 
and the absorption of radiant heat by cloth ; the Influtlnce of black, white, and 
colored backgrounds and of colored screens upon pigmentation In lice, proving 
that pigmentation is not hereditarily transmitted ; and the relative proportions 
of the sexes. 

Report on typhus conditions in native dwellings, O. K. Bbain (Union Bo, 
Africa, Dept Agr, Local Ser, 57 (1919), pp, 20, pis, 4), — ^This is a report of an 
Investigation conducted in the native terriiori£»s anti eastern Cape Province, 
where the fever now recognized as typhus has existed for at least 30 years 
and where, between the early part of 1916 and October, 1917, a widespread 
epidemic occurred. The investigations have led to the conclusion that the 
disease is identical with European typhus and that the chief means of trans- 
mission is the body louse. 

Notes on the tussock moth (Hemerocampa vetusta gulosa) in British Co- 
Itunbia, W. B. Andekson (Agr, Gas, Canada, 6 (1919), No, 2, p, 159), — The 
author records the devastation of a grove of young Douglas fir (Pseudotsnga 
mucronato) at Hedley in tlje Similkaiueen Valley, B. C., by II, vetusta gulosa. 

The European com borer, J. S. Houseb (Mo, Bui. Ohio Bta., 4 (1919), No, 6, 
pp, 185--] 90, figs. 8). — brief summarized account, in which attention is called 
to the Importance of the pest. 

The history of the codling moth in British Columbia, R, 0. Trehekne (Agr. 
Gaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No, 1, pp, 19-24, fig^ 1), — ^This discussion includes an 
account of investigations conducted by the ixuninlon entomologist during 1916, 
1917, and 1918. 

Some characteristic differences in the pink bollworm and Pyroderces sim- 
plex, R. Avebna-SaccA (Bol, Agr, [Soo Pawlo], 19. scr,, No, 8-12 (1918), pp, 
€56-665, figs, 4). — ^The differentiation of these species is discussed. 

Physiological and parasitological studies of economic Lepidoptera, C. 
Gatjtieb (Compt Rend, Boc. Biol, [Paris], 81 (1918), No, 22, pp, 1152-1155 ). — 
In this article, which is in continuation of previous studies (E. S. R., 40, p. 263), 
the author deals with the oviposition of Apanteles glomeratus, which is para- 
sitic on Pieris brassicw, the eggs normally being deposited in the small cater- 
pillar. 

Coccobacilli parasites of the caterpillar of Pieris brassicm, A. Paiixot 
(Compt Rend. Acad, Bci. [Paris], 168 (1919), No. 9, pp. 476-478) .—The author 
has found five species of coccobacilli to infect P. hrassiew caterpillars, four of 
which occur in the Lyonnais region and one at Selli^ros in Jura, The charac- 
teristics of these species, namely, Bacillus pieris fiuoresoens, B, pieris Uque^ 
facicns, B, pieris nonliquefaciens a, B, pieris nonliquefaciens P, and B, pieris 
agilis, are described. 

The Argentine fruit fly (Anastrepha fraterculus), P. Cabidb Massini and 
J. (An, 8oc, Rural Argentirm, 52 (1918), No, 5, pp, 273-276, fig, 1 ), — 

A brief account of this fruit fly, a more detailed account of which by Rust has 
been noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 756). 

A contribution to the study of the black flg fly (lionchasa aristella) and its 
parasites in the Sorrento peninsula of Italy, Lu Savastano (Ann, R, 8taz, 
8per* Agrum* e Frutticol, Acireale, 4 (1916), pp. 115-146, pis, 2; ahs, in Intemat 
Inst Agr, [Rome], Intemat Rev. 8oi, and Praot Agr,, 9 (1918), No, 6, p. 77d).— ■ 
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A r^[K)rt of the author's studies of this pest, which Is the source of much 
damage in Italy. 

The maize leaf miner (Phytomyza sp.), C. H. Knowles (Fiji Dept Apr. 
Pamphlet 27 (1917), pp, 2; aha. in Rev. Appl. Ent, Ser. A, 6 (1918), No. 11, p. 
47 $). — ^It is reported that under certain conditions this leaf miner is capable 
of aftecting corn plants to such an extent as to prevent a crop being raised. 

The eggs of this miner are laid in the upper surface of the corn leaf, gen- 
erally near the tip and in the young leaves, each egg being deposited singly in 
a small hole that is first made In the leaf. “ Tlu* larvae upon hatching burrow 
into and consume the green cellular matter of the leaf, kec^ping Just under the 
upper epidermis, which dies and shows a white streak indicating the tracks of 
the larvpe. The mines generally run toward the tip of the l(‘af. When matui’e, 
the larvae eat through the thin u])pcr opidonnis and escape for pupation.” 

Lonchasa artstella, a dipteran injurious to the flowers and fruit of the 
caprlflg and the fig, F. Silvestuf (Boh Lab. Zool. Gen. e Apr. R. Scuola Sup. 
Apr. Portici, 12 (1917), pp. 12S-U6, figa, 19; aha. in Internat. Inst. Agr. [Rome], 
Intemat. Rev. Sci. and Pract. Agr., 9 (1918). No. 6, pp. 77S, 774 ). — ^This account 
relates to a lonclueld, which Is the source of much Injury to figs in the Sorrenh^ 
Peninsula, especially in Vico Equense, Italy. 

The susceptibility of anophelines to malarial infections in Netherlands 
India, N. H. Swkli.engrebel, W. St iiiiFFNEU, and J. M. H. Swellengrebbx de 
Oeaaf (Medvd, Burger! . Oeneesk. Dienst Nederland. Indie, No. 3 (1919), pp. 1-64, 
pU. 3; aha. in Jour. Amcr. Med. Assoc., 72 (1919), No. 23, p. 1712 ). — A report 
of Investigations by the autliors of the mosquito hosts of malaria in the Netlier- 
lan<ls Indies, in wld<‘h it is pointed out that the experimental index of infect- 
ablllty Is very high in Mgzomgia ludlotm. which is a true house mosquito. 

“Contrary to other observers one can not hut consider M. ludlou-i to be a 
l»otent carrier. ... In the districts where the researches were undertaken 
and during the period.s of observation it was the most important transmitter of 
all anophelines examined.” 

The cost of malaria. — A study of economic loss sustained by the Anderson- 
Cottonwood Irrigation District, Shasta County, Cal., H. F. Gray (Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 72 (1919), No. 21, pp. 1533-1335 ). — ^The author presents data on 
the economic loss caused by malaria in this irrigation district in 1918, where 
Anopheles maculatus and probably A. pnnetipennis are present. Estimates are 
given on the loss occasioned and the cost of control measures. 

Hosquito control about cantonments and shipyards, J. A. Le Prince (Pub. 
Health Rpts. [17. 5f.], 34 (1919), No. 12, pp. 547-553 ). — A brief statement of the 
work accomplished. 

The mosquito problem in Britain, A. C. Parsons and G. R. Brook (Jour. 
Roy. Army Med, Corps, 32 (1919), No. 1, pp. 1-23 ). — A discussion of the prob* 
lem, with suggestions for a winter campaign against the important mosquitoes 
and notes on Insecticides. 

A fe^ general directions with regard to destroying mosquitoes, particu- 
larly the yellow fever mosquito, AV. C. Gorgas (Washington: War Dept. 
IXJ. fif.l, Med. Dept., 1918, pp. i4).— The author calls attention briefly to the 
leading points In our present knowledge of this subject 

Sishes in relation to mosquito control in ponds, 8. F. Hildebrand (Pteb. 
Health Rpts. lU. 8.}, $4 (1919), No. 21, pp. 1113-1128, pis. 6, figs. This is a 
report of investigations of the value of the top minnow (Qambnsia afflnis) in 
antimalarial work. 

19 6 
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** G» ajJInis is especially suitable for autlmosquito work because (a) it seeks 
its food at the surface, (b) It is very prolific, (c) it gives birth to well- 
developed young, therefore requiring no special ^vironment for depositing and 
hatching the eggs, (d) it lives and thrives under a large variety of conditions 
and frequents areas especially suitable for the support of mosquito larvie, [and] 
(e) it usually lives and multiplies in ponds stocked with predacious fishes, 
providing it has very shallow water for refuge.” 

The comparative effectiveness of certain euliclfuges under laboratory con- 
ditions, A. Bacot and G. Talbot (Parasitology, It (1919), No. 2, pp. 221--B36, 
fig. f).— A detailed report of investigations of the comparative efficiency of 
euliclfuges conducted for the British War Office. 

“ For the purpose of testing euliclfuges, numbers of Stegomyia fasciola (the 
yellow fever mosquito) bred in incubators were placed in cages kept in the 
laboratory. The efficiency of the preparations was tested by coating the fore- 
arm with a definite quantity of one or other of them and exposing in a cage, 
each test being controlled by inserting after a short Interval the other and un- 
treated arm in the same cage, the number of bites being compared in each 
case. By this procedure it was hoped to obtain a measpre of the relative pro- 
tection which the euliclfuges might be expected to afford when used under 
practical conditions against Anopheles mosquitoes. 

** In the first series of trials, conducted within 15 minutes of application, 8 
preparations out of a total of 22 tested gave satisfactory results. Their active 
ingredients were (1) oil of cassia and camphor, (2a) oil of cassia and pepper- 
mint, (5) oil of eucalyptus and cltronella with phenol, (9a) crude naphthalln 
(coke oven) and camphor, (10) crude ‘Parasitox,’ (15a) light wood oil, (21) 
oil of turpentine, (22a) ‘Lawson’s Anti-mosquito Compound.* These prepara- 
tions were then tested to ascertain for what period their protection could be 
depended upon. Preliminary trials Indicated that this period was not likely to 
extend for more than two hours between treatment of the arm and exposure in 
the cage. None of the preparations gave complete protection In this series of 
trials.” 

The tobacco flea-beetle, Z. P. Metcalf and G. W. Unukbhill (North Carolina 
8ta. Buh 239 (1919), pp. Jft, figs. Si ). — ^A detailed report of studies of the 
biology and control of the tobacco flea-beetle (Epitrix parvula), the most Im- 
portant insect enemy of tobacco occurring in North Carolina. 

The adult is the source of most of the injury to tobacco, this injury being 
characterized by small, round, or Irregular feeding punctures scattered over 
the leaf surface or by a more or less complete skeletonization of the leaf. It 
was found that a beetle consumes an average of 10.3 times its own weight per 
day. 

The species, which apparently occur in the United States wherever tobacco 
is grown, is rather widely distributed in the tropical and temperate regions of 
the world. It feeds by preference on any and all of the members of the Solan- 
acem. The adults, in which stage the winter is passed, emerge early in the 
spring and the damage which they cause to tobacco beds is usually very ex- 
tensive. The eggs are laid from April to September, on or very near the sur- 
face of the ground immediately under the host plant at an average rate of 2.21 
per day for a period" of, assumed as, at least 90 days. They hatch in from 
6 to 8 days in midsummer. In a study of the larvsB in the field they were 
fbund to feed upon the roots of the plants of the solanaceous family, none 
ever being found feeding upon the leaves. In special eases it was found that 
thejr^not only feed upon but often tunnel the stalks of tobacco and ground 
che^ plants for a distance of several inches. In the field they were normally 
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found only In the ground within a radius of 10 or 12 in, of the plants, feed- 
ing on the fine rootlets. The exact length of the larval stage from hatching 
to pupation has not yet been determined, although every method that could be 
devised was tried out. However, larvae were kept under laboratory conditions 
for 12 days and reached an average length of 4 ram. but all died before pupat- 
ing, while larxTe of the same average size collected in the field and placed in 
breeding cages pupated in from 4 to 5 days, making a total of from 14 to 16 
days, which figures are approximately the same as those obtained by Chit- 
tenden in 1899. The transformation to pupa takes place in a simple, crude 
pupal cell about 0.5 to 1 in. deep In the soli, the first pupa having been found 
in the field on July 16 and the last on October 3. The average length of the 
pupal stage was found to be 4.46 days. 

In dealing with control measures, special emphasis is laid upon three methods 
of attack: (1) The control of the insect on the plant in the bed, (2) the con- 
trol of the insect at transplanting time, and (3) the destruction of the suckers 
after the crop is harvested. But little emphasis is placed iii>on the spraying 
of the plants In the field, sin<*e this method will not be necessary if the other 
methods are followed. The plant beds should he provided with a good board 
frame and a tight beetle-proof cover of the best canvas or cheesecloth. It is 
recommended that the plant beds be sprayed with arsenate of lead (paste) at 
the rate of 1 lb. to 10 gal. of water, or with arsenate of lead (powdered) or 
arsenate of lime at the rate of 1 lb. to 20 gal. of water, or the plants be dusted ^ 
with powdered arsenate of lead or arsenate of lime mixed with fine sifted 
wood ashes at the rate of I lb. of the poison to 4 lbs. of the ashes. At trans- 
planting iiiiK' I he plants should be dii)ped in a solution of arsenate of lead, pre- 
pared by mixing arsenate of lead (I lb. paste or 0.5 ib. powder) in 5 gal, of 
water. 

An account of this pest by Morgan has previously been noted (E. S. R., 
23, p. 465). 

Controlling asparagus beetles, T. L. Guyton {Mo, Bui. Ohio Sta.y 4 (1919), 
No. d, pp. 197-199, figs. 2 ). — A brief popular account. 

The passion vine longlcom beetle (Monohammus fistulator), O. French, jb. 
(Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria^ 17 (1919), No. 2, pp. 117-119, figs. 4), — ^A brief ac- 
count of this borer, w’hich is fairly common in many parts of Victoria, based 
upon a paper by Froggatt previously noted (E. S. li., 40, p. 654). 

ITotes on the life history and early stages of Brachys ovatus and B. aerosus, 
H. B. Weiss and A. S. Nicolay (Vanad. Ent., 51 (1919), No. 4, pp. 8G-88, pis. 
2). — ^The authors record observations of the biology of two species of buprestids, 
the larvae of which are leaf miners, particularly in oak. 

The native lime tree borer (Citriphaga mixta), W. W. Froggatt (A^yr. Oasf. 
N. S. Wales, $0 (1919), No. 4, pp. 261-267, figs. .J).— This is an account of a 
borer which badly damages the wild lime tree (Atlantia glauca). It represents 
a new genus and species, which are described by A. M. Lea as Citriphaga nUxta. 

The wood borer and its control, A. H. Cockayne (Jour. Agr. (New Zeal.}, 
18 (1919), No. 4* PP* 188, 199, fig. 1). — ^A brief account of Anohium domesticum, 
which is the source of considerable destruction to various timbers In New 
Zealand, being extremely partial in its attack to the New Zealand white pine 
and kauri. 

A contribution to the knowledge of Coeliodes ruber In Italy, F. Sievestri 
(Bol. Lah. Zool. Gen. e Agr. R. Scuola Sup. Agr. Portiei, 12 (1917), pp. 155-174, 
figs. 14 ; abs. in Intemat, Inst. Agr. [Rome}, Intemat. Rev. Sci. and Pract. Agr., 

9 (1916), No. S, pp. 647, 648).^A great loss of hazelnuts at Vico di Palma Cam- 
pania, Province of Oaserta, in 1914, led to the investigations in the Nola and 
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Avellino districtis here reported. The most serious damuge was caused to 
the petiole and the axis of the buds. An account Is given of the morphology 
and biology of this weevil, which ts only known to attack hazel trees. 

Catalogue of species of Curcullonidae of the Cholina group, A. da Oosta 
Lima (Arch. Escola Sup. Agr. e Med. Vet, IPinh^eiro, Rio dc Janeiro}^ 1 
No, 1, pp. .?5-v9t9). — ^The author recognizes 811 species and 34 genera. 

Keport of the apiarist, F. W. L. Siadbn (Canada Esept. Farms Rpt. 1918^ pp. 

— ^This report Includes a summary of the average production of apiaries 
at 16 of the experimental farms since 1D13. The average weight of honey 
production per colony, spring count, varied from 21.8 lbs. at Sidney, B. C., 
to 106.7 lbs. at Ottawa, Ont., while the value of production per colony, honey 
and bees, after deducting winter loss varied from $1.51 at Charlottetown, 
P, E. I„ to $18.31 at Lethbridge, Alta. Alsike and wliite clover were the prin- 
cipal sources of honey at all the farms except Lethbridge, where it came from 
alfalfa, which also gave much of the yield at Summerland, B. C. 

The general conclusion drawn from the data obtained is that bees can be 
kept with profit in t)ie regions served by all the experimental farms, but 
that eastern Canada offers i)efter opi>ortunities thaii western. Experiments 
have been started with flreweed (Epilobhm angustifoliuw ) ^ which is said to 
be the most promising honey plant for commercial beekeeping at altitudes and 
latitudes higher than those at which clover gives best results. An attractive 
.and Inexpensive pai)er container for granulated honey has been devised at the 
Central Experimental Farm to meet the increased crost and scarcity of tin 
containers. 

Trial of a system of keeping two queens in a hive, P. W. L. Sladbn (Agr, 
Qaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 2, pp. 1S4-136. fign, 3). — In an attempt to meet the 
great need for a sure method of preventing swarming without much labor, 
the author devised a system which has been tried on a small scale during 
1918, in which two queens are kept in one hive during 11 months of the year. 
The trial has shown the system to be workable, and preparations have been 
made for a more extensive test in 1919. 

“ Two young queens separated by a double wire-cloth screen were wintered 
in one hive in the cellar In 1917-18. During the honey flow from dandelion, 
the bees and queen on one side of the screen were transferred to a separate 
hive; thus the desire to swarm at this time was not allowed to develop, and 
tliere was an uninterrupted and steadily increasing production of young bees 
from the two queens, with tlie result that two strong colonies were obtained 
In time for the opening of tiie honey flow from clover. The number of bees 
produced much [exceeded] tlie number that was obtained In hives that began 
the season with only one queen, [and] 480 lbs. of honey were produced by 
these bees. 

** In order to prevent swarming during the clover honey flow and to again 
get two young queens in each hive (all the following stages were carried out 
In several colonies), the old queen was removed from the brood chamber at 
the commencement of this honey flow, and 8 days later all queen cells were 
destroyed except two, one on ea<.*h side of the wire-cloth division then inserted. 
A special portico fixed In front of the hives separated the entrance of each 
half of the hive from that of the other by about 9 in., to prevent the queens 
that emerged from the cells from meeting after returning from their mating 
flights. No swarming took place.” 

How the female Blastophaga works, I. J. OoNDir (Fig and Olive Jour.^ 4 
(l&i6)t No* 1, pp, 9, 1^, Iff).— An account of observations of the female 
proBsomM in CaUfomia. 
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A selective bibliography on dehydrated foods, E. D. Greenman {Spec. Li’ 
braries, 10 {1919)^ No. 4, pp. 108-118 ). — This is a bibliojrraphy of 370 references 
classided under the following headings: Geiiernl; apparatus; fruits, including 
general, apples, apricots, prunes, pears, etc., bananas, figs, raisins, berries; 
vegetables ; potatoes ; nailk ; eggs ; and meat. 

An aerobic spore-forming bacillus in canned salmon, A. C. Hunter and 
C. Thom {Jour. Indus, and Engin. Chem., 11 {1919). No. 7, pp. 655-637). — Bac- 
teriological examination, at the Bureau of Chemistry, IT. S. Department of 
Agriculture, of 530 cans of salmon rt^presenting 9 brands sliowed 237 imsterile 
cans, 224 of which were found to contain the same organism either in pure 
culture or in connection with other species. The organism, thought to be a 
member of the mesenteiicus group, was an obligate aerobic si)ore-h>rmer, gram 
positive, and motile. Its most characteristic feature was the production of a 
dark red ring about half an inch below the colony wlu'ii grown on solid carbo- 
hydrate media. When sterile fish was present in the medium, the red color 
was often imparted to It and a marked softening of the fish took place. 

Only 13 of the unsterile cans showed active spoildfee, indicating that the 
bacteria in most cases were in a dormant state while in the can and would grow 
only when more favorable ccmditlons were supplicMl. Several of the sterile 
cans showed spoilage, indicating that sterility is not to be confused with fit- 
ness for food. 

The authors state In conclusion that ** actual sterility is very properly the aim 
of the packer. The survival of viable organisms In the final product may 
occasionally be unavoidable, but calls for a careful survey of their source 
and significance with a view to their com))lete destruction.*’ 

The nutritive value and cost of some important vegetables, M. Rubneb 
{Berlin. Klin. W vhnsclir.. 53 {1916). No. 15. pp. 385-^90 ). — A detailed study is 
reported of the nutritive value of the edible portion of several winter vege- 
tables and fruits with relation to tbeir co.st. Analytical data are given on the 
composition of apples, rutabagas, beets, horse-radish, comfrey, turnips, re<i 
cabbage, c*arrots, savoy, Brussels sprouts, har.elnuts, kaUs edible Bnlotus, and 
spinacli. 

Nutritive value of the carob bean, M. E. Jaffa and F. W. Albro ( California 
Sta. Bui. 309 {1919), pp. 441-450. figs. 2 ). — Analyses of carob bean {Ceratonia 
ftiliqua) pods and seeds are reiKWted, and their nutritive vjilue is discussed. 
The average of the analyses is summarized in the following table : 

Composition of carob henn pods and seeds. 


Product. 

1 

1 


Sugars. 

Nitrogen- 

Crude 

liber. 


Water. 

Protein. 

er tract. 

Keduc- 

ing. 

Sucrose. 

free 

extract. 

Ash. 

Pod« and seeds 

Peret.. 

• 13,28 
11.60 
11. 74 

Per ci, 
6.75 
4.50 
16.46 

Per ct. 
2.17 
2.37 
2.50 

Perct. 

11.08 

11.24 

Perct. 

19.44 

23.17 

Per ct. 
30.80 
36.30 
58.61 

Perct. 

9.29 

8.78 

7.50 

Perct. 
2.57 
2.72 
3. 18 

Pods 

S<^s 


i 



Because of the richness of the carob bean In sugar, the use as human food Is 
suggestetl of those varieties which show a mlniihum of crude fiber. “ Excel- 
lent use could be made of the powdered carob pod by those who need more 
than that supplied by the ordinary diet.** 
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It Is also considered that larger nse could be made of it as a feeding stuff. 
A 13-week trial by F. W. Woll at University Farm, Davis, is noted in which 
carob bean pods were compared with ground barley as supplements to ground 
mllo maize (1:1) for skim milk calves. The calves relished the pods greatly, 
and 0.4 lb. practically offset 0.36 lb. ground barley. 

Pumpldn as flour substitute, E. Alpebs {Ztsohr, Untersueh. Kahr. u, 
Qemi^amtl, $6 (1918), No. 11-12, pp. 281, 282). — Satisfactory bread was made 
with the use of from 10 to 20 per cent of the thick pulp of cooked pumpkin 
in place of a corresponding amount of flour. The pumpkin gave a slight yel- 
low color and characteristic flavor to the bread, but was thought to be su- 
perior to beets as a flour substitute. 

Beports of storage holdings of certain food products during 1918, «T. O. 
Bex;.!, (17. 8, Dept. Agr. Bui. 192 (1919), pp. 80, figs. J^O). — ^This is the third bul- 
letin in the series previously noted (E. S. R„ 41, p. 66). It reports data as to 
the storage holdings during 1918 of frozen and cured meats, lard, frozen fish, 
cured herring, and mild cured salmon. 

Swiss food book (8chweizeri8Che» LebensmitteldmTi. Bern: Schweiz. Yer. 
Analyt. Chem., 1917, 3. rev. ed., pp. XXYII-\-^20). — ^This is the third revised 
edition, edited by the Swiss Society of Analj^tical Chemistry, of methods of 
investigation and standards of valuation of foods, household utensils, and 
commodities. Among the food products treated are milk and dairy products, 
edible fats and oils, meats, cereal products, eggs, honey, sugar and confection- 
ery, fruit products, spices, nonalcoholic and alcoholic beverages, and vinegar. 

Dependence of the protein requirement on the mineral metabolism, C. B5se 
and R. Bebg (Munchen. Med. Wchnschr., €5 (1918), No. 37, pp. 1011-1016; aba. 
in Chem. Aba., 13 (1919), No. 11, p. 1222) .---This is a discussion of the mainte- 
nance of neutrality in the body, based largely upon metabolism experiments. 

The protein requirement was found to be at a minimum if the experimental 
ration contained a sufficient excess of bases during the fore-period and time 
of the experiment itself. Insufficient bases during the fore-period and a suf- 
ficient excess during the main period were found to increase the protein re- 
quirement during the latter period from 5 to 20 per cent, while a sufficient 
excess during the fore-period and deficiency during the main period increased 
the protein requirement .from 10 to 50 per cent. An insufficient excess of 
bases during both periods increased the protein requirement from 50 to 300 
per cent. 

On a diet rich in acid-forming elements the energy utilization was found to 
be less, and consequently the onergj" requirement greater, than on a diet 
rich In base-forming elements. For this reason, it is considered necessary In 
the determination of the protein requirement to consider whether the ration 
is rich in acid-forming or in base-forming materials. 

Accessory factors of growth and equilibrium: Vitamins; auximoiies, G. 
SCHABFFEB (Bul. Inst. Paatcur, 17 (1919) , No. 1, pp: 1-21, flga. 6; 2, pp. 41-69, 
fip9. wf). — ^This is a review and discussion of the literature on vitamins, sym- 
biotes, and auximones. A bibliography of 44 titles covering the literature on 
the subject during 1917-18 is appended. 

A lecture on the practical importance of vitaminB, F. O. Hoskins (Brii. 
Med. Jour., No. 3048 (1919), pp, 507-510).— A general discussioxi of the subject. 

Vltahodus and fungi, G. Linossieb (Compt. Bend. Soc. BM. [PariBl, SB 
{19X9), JJo. 11, pp. 381-384).— The author has found that OUium lactia, al- 
though capable of developing on media exclusively composed of mineral suc- 
stances and a simple carbohydrate-forming food such as alcohol, acetic add, 
glycerin or glucose, Is sensitite to the action of vitamins. This sensitiveness is 
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of fat-soluble A In the diet of the adult and the connection between the metab- 
olism of fat-soluble A and the fat of the diet 

The need of the organism for vitamins is apparently proportional to the de- 
crease in vitality, after a certain point the organism being incapable of de- 
veloping in a medium containing no vitamins. In full activity, however, the 
organism seems to have the power of existing without vitamins or of synthe- 
sizing them. 

The lipoids as indispensable constituents of food, W. Stepp (Ztftchr, BioLt 
66 (1916), No, 9, pp, 365-S86; ah ft, in Zentbl, Biochem. u, Biophya,, 19 (1918), 
No. 14 - 15 , p. 398). — ^Tho author’s earlier exijerlmeiits (E. S. R., 81, p. 861) have 
been reimated, using white mice again as the experimental animal and dog 
biscuit from which the lipoids had been extracted wlili alcohol and ether as 
the basal diet. 

It w^as found that prepared dog biscuit alone, dog biscuit with lipoids, and 
dog biscuit with a vitamin preparation (orypan) were inadequate for nutri- 
tion. but that the combination of dog biscuit, pure lipoids, and vitamins pro- 
duced satisfactory growth. In the opinion of the author this indicates the 
indispensability of lipoids for nutrition. 

Besearches on the fat-soluble accessory substance, I— II, J. C. Drummond 
(Biochem. Jour,, 13 (1919), No, 1, pp. 81-102). — Two pai)ers are presented: 

I, Ohsenmtions upon, its nature and properties (pp. 81-94). — ^The stand- 
ardizeil method adopted by the author in testing substances for the presence 
of fat-soluble A is as follows: Young healthy rats selected from home bred 
stoch and weighing about 50 gui, each rvo fed ut)on an artificial ration consist- 
ing of purified casein 20 parts, purified starch 50, salt mixture 5, yeast extract 
(source of water-soluble B) 5, butter fat (source of fat-soluble A) 15, and 
filtered orange Juice (source of water-soluble C) 5 parts. The rats which give 
evidence of a nc^nnal power of growth are ivinoved from the complete ration 
when they have attained un average b(»dy weight of 70 to 80 gm., and are given 
a similar dietary In which the butter fat has been replaced by an equivalent 
amount of hardened linseed oil which Is known to be deficient in fat-soluble A. 
When it is definitely established that growth is Inhibited by this deficiency of 
fat-soluble A, the linseed oil Is wholly or partially replaced by the substance to 
be tested and the behavior of the animal closely watched for n period of from 
4 to 6 weeks. Absence of fat-soluble A is indicated by failure to grow, followed 
by a decline in health accompanied by the characteristic eye condition. 

The results obtained in a study of the properties of fat-soluble A according 
to the above method are summarized as follows : 

Fat-soluble A, present in certain oils such as butter fat and w^hale 011, Is 
readily destroyed by exposure for one hour to a temperature' of 160® C., by 
exposure for a longer period of time to tenq^eratures ranging from 50 to 100®, 
and by exi)osure for several weeks to a lemi>erature of 37®. The destruction is 
apparently not a result of oxidation or hydrolysis. 

Fat-soluble A Is not extracted from oils by water or dilute add, but is 
soluble in alcohol and may be removed in small quantity from oils by cold 
extraction with alcohol. Hydrolysis of oils In a nonaqueous medium at room 
temperature causes disappearance of fat-soluble A. 

In regard to its composition, fat-soluble A has not been Identified with any 
of the recognized components of fats such as glycerol, saturated or unsaturated 
fatty acids, cholesterol, lecithin, phosphatlds, or llpochromes. No evidence has 
been obtained to suggest that it is not a single substance, but Indications point 
to Its being a labile substance of ill-defined constitution. 

II. Obserpationa on its rOle in nuMtion and infiueme on fa.t metabolism 
(pp. 95-102). — ^The studies reported in tills paper concern the indispensability 
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of fat-soluble A in the diet of the adult and the connection between the metab- 
olism of fat-soluble A and the fat of the diet. 

Feeding experiments conducted according to the method described above 
indicate that the adult animal organism requires a regular supply of fat-soluble 
A which is much smaller than the requirement of the young growing animal, 
but is an important factor in the maintenance of health. “ It appears probable 
that the resistance to diseases of bacterial origin is seriously impaired by a 
failure of the animal to obtain a sufficient supply of the fat-soluble factor. 
There is therefore every reason that great care should be taken to insure that 
dietaries of adults contain an adequate supply of foodstuffs In which fat-soluble 
A is present” 

The symptoms associated with a deficiency of fat-soluble A appear In com- 
parable groups of rats after the same period of time whether the diet contains 
neutral fat or not This, together with the fact that fatty acids are absorbed 
and synthesized into fats, and fats are absorbtHl In tlie absence of fat-soluble A, 
is thought to indicate, indirectly, that pure neutral fats may be dlsiKjiisable com- 
ponents of the diet. 

Kote on the role of the antiscorbutic factor in nutrition, J, C. Dbttmmond 
{Biochem, Jour., 13 (1919), No, 1, pp, 77-80), — Feeding experiments with rats 
tJirough two generations are reported, which confirm the conclusions reported 
by Harden and Zilva (E. S. R., 41, p. 171) that “the rat requires the anti- 
scorbutic factor in order to acliieve a normal development, and Uiat although 
the requirements of tl)i8 species are of a very much smaller order than those 
exhibited by man, the iuonk(*y, or the guinea pig, they are sufficiently well 
marked to dispel any idea that there exists a fundamental dilTerenee in the 
nutritive requirements of the two types of animal. 

“It may therefore be accepted as experimentally proven that the dietary 
requirements of the liigher animals include in addition to a satisfactorily 
balanced ration of protein, fat, carbohydrate, and mineral salts, an adequate 
supply of three accessory food factors: Fat-soluble A, w’ater-soluble B or 
antineuritic factor, and water-soluble O or antiscorbutic f actor/' 

The antiscorbutic property of fruits. — I, An experimental study of dried 
orange Juice, M. H. Givkns Jind 11. H. McOlugagk {Arner, Jour, DineoxcH Chil- 
dren, 18 (1919), No, 1, pp. 30-il, Jlgn, Ji ). — DrUnl orange juice was tested for 
antiscorbutic properties by 'means of feeding experiments with guinea pigs, the 
basal diet being that described In an earlier study (E. S. R., 40, p. 762). Tbe 
orange Juice was dried in two different ways as follows : 

For one product, the juice was expresst«l from the oranges and strained 
through several layers of ch€»ese cloth until a clear filtrate was obtained. This 
was concentrated to about two-thirds the original volume by heating In the 
drier at from 55 to 60® C., using 100 cc, portions in small shallow dishes. Soy 
bean flour, previously heated under 20 lbs. pressure for one-half hour, was then 
added in the proportion of 12 gm. to 100 cc. of the original juice and mixed thor- 
oughly. The mixture was kept in the drier at from 65 to 60® until thoroughly 
dried, the whole process requiring about 50 hours. 

For the other pi*oduct, the juice was dehydrated by a commercial process 
employed for making milk powder. The Juice was pressed from the oranges, 
strained, mixed with corn sirup, and dried by spraying Into a chamber kept «tt 
from 75 to 80® C. In this process the juice was dried almost Instantaneously. 

The i?esults obtained witli these products as antiscorbutics Indicate that expe- 
rimental scurvy in the guinea pig can either be averted or cured by the use of 
a small amount of dried orange juice, tlie size of the dose depending upon the 
manner of diying the juice. With the second product, a dose equivalent to 8 
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cc. of fresh jtilce was sufficient, while with the first a dose ecjuivalent to 6.25 cc, 
of fresh Juice was inadequate as a preventive of scuiwy. When the dose was 
doubled, however, the animals were cured and protected against a recurrence 
of the disease. Both products retained their antiscorbutic properties after three 
months' storage. 

The conclusion is drawn that the most satisfactory process for drying orange 
Juice Is one in which the temperature of drying is not unduly high and the dura- 
tion of drying is very short. The r>osslbillty is suggested of tising dried orange 
Juice as a convenient antiscorbutic for use in Infant feeding, on polar expedi- 
tions, in the Navy, and in the Army. 

The antiscorbutic properties of green malt, J. P. McClendon and W. C. C. 
Cole (Amer. Jour. Physiol, ^9 {1919), No. 1, pp. 1^5, 146).— Tho authors state 
that by grinding gvetm malt in a special mill, bringing the mash to 70° C. to 
partially destroy the oxidases, and evaporating the wort in vacuo to a sirup, a 
malt extract can be prepared which requires no sterilization or preservative and 
which retains its antiscorbutic properties. It is suggest e<l tliat the use of malt 
extract pre^jared by this method migljt avoid the necessity of feeding orange 
Juice to infants when oranges are difficult to obtain. 

Studies of infant feeding, — ^XI, High protein feeding v. high calcium ab- 
sorption as to the cause of the increase in body temperature of infants, A. W. 
Bobworth and H. I. Bownixc ii {Amrr. Jour. Diseases Children, 16 {1918), No. 
5, pp. 279^-292, pg. 1 ). — ^The results of fee<ling exi^eriments on healthy infants 
show, according to the duta furnished by the author^}, that the ingestion of 
large amounts of calcium as organic salts, If not accompanied l).> the ingestion 
of sulTicient eJiioiMn or pliosphorus to permit the formation of solulde salts, will 
r(*Kult in an aceiuiiiihitloii of calcium in the tissues whien is ftdlovved by a toxic 
coiidltbui and the elimination of calcium lactate in tht‘ urine. They believe that 
the toxic condition noticed by others wlieii a high preuein synthetic food was 
fed was probably the result of the high calcium content of the food, the protein 
being responsible only to the extent that It is the carrier of the calcium in the 
form of calcium caseinate. The authors are unprepared as yet to state whether 
tills toxic? condition is the re.sult of the accumulated calcium itself or to a cal- 
cium salt, possibly cnlciuin oxalate. The. work of lUnger ' and the observations 
of Marriott and Howland* they believe furnish additional material relating to 
the same phenomenon. 

Earlier work has been noted (B. S. II., 40, p. 661 ). 

The effect of alkali and malt preparations on the retention of calcium in 
infancy, A. Sato {Anmr. Jour. DtHcascs Children. 16 {1918), No. 5, pp. 29S- 
29^?).-~Prom the results of observations on a normal Infant, the author believes 
tliat the addition ot alkali to milk prtxluces a distinctly unfavorable effect 
on the retention of calcium, but that the addition of malt extract without 
alkali acts beneficially on the calcinin storage. He believes that the favorable 
effect of the malt Is not due to the alkali originally contained in it or added 
to it, since malt extract which contains a considerable amount of alkali has, 
according to his data, an unfavorable influence on the <*alciuin storage. 

Ho8p5.tal diets and their relation to the treatment of certain diseases, E. G. 
McOxjllough {Camd. Med. Assoc. Jour., 6 {1916), No. 5, pp. 885-405, pi 1, figs. 
2). — discussion of the diet used at the Peter Brent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., in the treatment of typhoid fever, nephritis, diabetes, and other aP- 
ments in which careful dietetic measures must be observed. 

Pharmaeol. and Expt. Ther., 10 <X917), No. 2, pp. 105-110. 

• Arch. Int Med., 18 (1916), No. 6, p. 708-711. 
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The etiology of sprue, pellagra, and scttryy, NiOROLXii (Jour, Trop, Med, 
aud ffyg, ILondonh (1919), No, $, pp, 21-24, figs- The author compares 
sprue, pellagra, and scurvy on the theory that the predisposing causes of 
all three diseases are dietary deficiency and pathogenic organisms. The lat- 
ter is thought to be the predominant factor In sprue and the former In scurvy, 
while In pellagra both are thought to be fairly evenly balanced. A strep- 
tococcus is considered to be the infecting agent in sprue and very probably in 
scurvy, but the possibility is suggested of some other class of organism being 
the secondary factor in pellagra. The theories advanced are discussed In 
detail with several references to the literature. 

The scurvy of guinea pigs, in.-~The effect of age, heat, and reaction on 
antiscorbutic foods, A. F. Hess and L. .T. Ungeu (Jour, Biol, Chem., 38 (1,919), 
No, 2, pp, 293-303, pi, 1, figs, 8). — preliminary report of this study has been 
previously noted from another source (B. S. II., 41, p. 266). In addition to the 
investigations reported in the earlier contribution, the factor of freshness 
and age of the vegetables was found to affect their antiscorbutic properties 
on dehydration. The author points out that this variable factor renders it 
very difficult to prepare a table of the comparative antiscorbutic value of 
various foods, and that when this is attempted all the vegetables should be 
uniform in their development and freshness. The Importance for the de- 
hydrating Industry of using only fresh young vegetables Is emphasized. 

Bemarks on the pathogenesis of deficiency diseases and on pellagra, P. 
Rondoni (Brit, Med, Jour,, No, 3044 (^019), pp, 542-544)- — The author reports 
observations on ^‘maidism,” the pathological condition Induced in guinea 
pigs by exclusive maize feeding, and compares bis results and conclusions 
with those of McCarrison (K. S. R., 41, p. 204) on the changes In the organs 
of polyneuritic pigeons. The histological observations reported in the present 
paper are summarized as follows : 

“The oi^ans which are the most affected in guinea pigs fed on maize are 
the spleen, the thyroid, and the suprarenal glands. The spleen shows sclerotic 
lesions with Increase of elastic and fibrous tissue and reduction of lymphocytes 
in the folliculi. The thyroid shows, in the first days of maize diet, hyperemia 
and often proliferation of alveolar epitliellum, then hemorrhagic changes and 
later on sclerosis are prominent’’ 

Certain resemblances are pointed out between the etiology and patho- 
genicity of maidism in guinea pigs and pellagra in man, but the author Is of 
the opinion that maidism has certain features which differentiate it from 
pellagra as well as from simple starvation and scurvy. 

Dietetic helps in diabetes, R. R. Donk (Jour, Amer. Med, Assoc,, 73 (1919), 
No, 1, pp, 25-27, fig. 1), — ^Tables are given from which can be calculated the 
combinations of various foods ne(*essary to make up any prescribed diet In 
the treatment of diabetes. These include values for the 5 per cent group of 
vegetables and the various increases (potato, bread, broth, fish, egg, fat, lean 
meat, etc.) calculated in protein, fat, carbohydrates, and calories. 

Analysis of normal Filipino urine, I. Concepcion (Philippine Jour. 6ci„ 
A, 13 (1918), No. 6, pp. 347-359). — ^An extensive Investigation is reported 
of the constituents of FlHpino urine. The subjects consisted of Blllbld prison- 
ers, hospital servants, laboratory helpers, and medical students. All were 
alloiyed to choose their diet except the prisoners, who were on a special ration. 
The urine analyses were made on the 24-hour samples collected from 3 to 7 
consecutive days. The analytical results are presented In tabular form by occu- 
pational groups, and a table is also given showing the average chemical mnpo- 
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sition of Fillploo urine as comiiared with the known standards of Europeans, 
Americans, and Bengalis. 

The composition of Filipino urine as averaged from over 200 specimens was 
as follows: Dally volume 935 cc., specific gravity 1.019, total nitrogen expressed 
as N« 7.01 gm., urda 9.59, urea nitrogen 4.48, ammonia 0.641, ammonia nitrogen 
0.534, creatinln 1.478, creatlnln nitrogen 0.549, uric acid 0.376, uric acid nitro- 
gen 0.125, undetermined nitrogen 1.271, total sulphur oxidized expressed as SO» 
1.475, inorganic sulphates 1.169, ethereal sulphates 0.306, total phosphates as 
PaO# 1.285, and total chlorlds as NaCl 5.86 gm. 

Certain points of Interest are brought out by a comparison of these figures 
with other standards. The total quantity of urine excreted Is lower than the 
averages found for Europeans and Americans, which is explained by the high 
humidity and temperature df the Philippine atmosphere. The total nitrogen 
represents a daily metabolism of 43.81 gm. of protein, which is only 37 per cent 
of Voit’s standard. The figures for urea and urea nitrogen are very low. The 
urea nitrogen is only 63.86 per cent of the total nitrogen excreted In the urine, 
a result in agreement with Folin’s conclusion (E. S. R., 17, p. 167) that on a 
reduced protein diet the proportion of urea nitrogen falls to about 60 per cent 
of the total nitrogen. Tlie creatinln outimt, which was within the limits of the 
average excretion in temperate climates, is also in accord with the statement of 
Folln that the quantity of creat inln excreted on a low protein diet is practically 
the same as on a high protein diet, and of other observer.s that there is no evi- 
dence of a gi'eater creatinln output in the Tropics. The low ratio of total 
oxidized sulphur to ethereal sulphates is explained by the vegetable character 
of the diet. 

Metabolism and cooling power, L. Hitx and D. Hargood-Ash (Jour. PhyHol.f 
52 {19J9)f No, 6, pp. LXIX-^LXXf), — Essentially noted from another source 
(E. S, R., 41, p. 865). 

Energy exchange in man, A. Krogh {Jour. Physiol., 52 {1919), No. 6, p. 
LX XIV). — The respirat^ory quotient was determined by the use of a Jaquet 
chamber and a new gas analysis apparatus accurate both for 02 and CO- to 
about 0.001 per cent. 

The amount of technical work performed varied for the different subjects be- 
tween 0.7 and 1.1 calories per minute. The metabolic energy, exclusive of rest- 
ing metabolism, corresponding to 1 calorie of technical work, varied with the 
subjects between 5.3 and 4.2 calories and corresponding to efficiencies of be- 
tween 10 and 24 per cent. A distinct influence of training upon the efficiency 
was observed, in one case the metabolism per calorie decreasing during 25 days 
from 4.6 to 4.3 calories. 

The metabolism per calorie of technical work was found to be a straight line 
function of the respiratory quotient and distinctly higher for fat than for car- 
bohydrate. When fat w'as utilized for muscular work a loss of energy took place, 
amounting to from 8 to 12 per cent of tlie fat catabolized. It is thought that 
this can be explaine<l on the hypothesis tliat carbohydrates can be utilized 
more or less directly by the muscles, while fat must first be converted to some 
substance allied to carbohydrates. Most of the subjects found that it was 
easier to perform the work on a carbohydrate diet than on any other. 

AHBEAI PBODtJOTIOB^. 

tAssooiation of Feed Control Officials. — Sixth, seventh, and eighth meet* 
ings] (FkHcr, May, Grain, aitd Feed, 26 {1914) t No. 1, pp. 25-30, 32, 44t d; 
23 {im). No. 1, pp. 19-31, IS; 30 {1916), No. 1, pp. 17-27, figs. 9).--Oon- 
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tiDning past practice (E. S. R., 28, p. 74; 80, p. 466), the proceedings of tlireq 
meetings held November 13-14, 1014, November 18-19, 1915, and November 17-18, 
1916, respectively, at Washington, D. O., are reported. The 1914 report includes 
the constitution of the association and the paixjrs of Chapin and Duvel pre- 
vloui^y mentioned (E. S. R., 32, p. 200). The 1915 report contains discussions 
and committee reports on tin-plate by-products, “hominy hearts/' percentage 
of grit in poultry feeds, Ingredients present in feeding stuffs in small amounts, 
phosphoric acid standard for meat scrap and digester tankr le, and crude fiber 
standards for cottonseed meal; and a paper by AV. F. Ward on Feeding Beef 
Cattla The 1916 proceedings include a paper by B, \V. Kilgore on Peanut and 
Soy Bean Products for Feeding Purposes ; a discussion of hominy feed ; and re- 
ports on mill by-products and Un-plate middlings. 

{Association of Feed Control Officials. — ^Ni^th jind tenth annual meetings] 
{Feeding Stuffs, SI {1917), No. 6, pp. 19^26, figs. S; 34 (1919), No, 1, pp. 19, SO, 
87). — These are general accounts of the meetings held at Richmond, Va., Novem- 
ber 23-24, 1917, and at Pittsburgh, I*a., January 13-14, 1919. The 1917 report 
includes a paper by G. S. Fraps on The Composition of I'eanut By-products, 
Coconut Meal, and Soy Bean Meal. 

Commercial feeding stuffs, E. G. Pbottlx et al. {Indiana Sta. But S2S 
{1919), pp. 3-170). — ^This bulletin furnishes data as to the ingredients identified 
and the percentages of moisture, fat and protein found in feeding stuff samples 
collected in 1918, and includes a general discussion of the Indiana law similar 
to that in previous reports (E. S. R., 40, p- 72), It is staled that reports of 
tlie 1919 Inspection will be issued quarterly and will nwrd tl)e complete }>roxi- 
mate analyses of the samples collected. 

The materials dealt with include alfalfa meal, barley mixed feeds, malt 
sprouts, brewers* dried grains, buckwheat mixed feed, coconut oil meal, corn 
bran, corn germ meal, yellow corn germ meal, corn gluten feed, corn feed meal, 
hominy fe*»d, yellow hominy feed, corn-and-oat chop, cold pressed cotton seed, 
cottonseed meal, cottonstHid feed, cottonset?d hulls, dried beet pulp, kapok seed 
meal, linseed meal, linseed oil meal, linseed meal and sh'eenings, out middlings 
and hulls, palm kernel oil meal, peanut oil feed, rice bran, rye middlings and 
screenings, velvet bean feed, wheat bran, wheat middlings, wheat mixed feed, 
mixed mill by-products, tin plate by-products, tankage, meat scraj), blood lueal, 
meat-and-bone meal, and dried buttermilk, as well as a number of proprietary 
mixed feeds, poultry feeds, calf meals, and concli mental foods. 

Inspection of commercial feeds, P. H. AA^esskls {Rhode Island Sla. Ann, 
Feed Bui, 1919, pp. 2-12). — This is a report on the protein and fat content of 
189 samples of feeding stuffs collected in 1918. The materials Include alfalfa 
meal, barley feed, cotlonseed meal, linseed meal, corn gluten feed, hominy feed, 
corn feed meal, distillers’ and other dried grains, dried beet pulp, wheat bran, 
wheat bran with screenings, wheat middlings, shorts, red dog, wheat mixed feed, 
and various proprietary stock, calf, and poultry feeds. 

Tiie Texas feed control law.— Special ddvlce to dealers and distributors, 
F. p. Folieb (Texas Sta. Control Circ. A {1918), pp. 5-14, ^)* — 'I'his publi- 

cation contains the text of the Texas Feed Control Law of 1907 and directions 
for complying with it The material is practically all included in Bulletin 
284 (B. S. R., 40, p. 571). 

Farm feeds: Grains, mill feeds, and concentrates, their nature and eoxnpo^ 
silion, F. T. Shxttt {Canada Bxpt. Farms, Bui. 36, 2. ser, {1919), pp. ^).— Recent 
proximte analyses In the laboratory of the Dominion chemist of the following 
products are reported: Wheat bran, wheat shorts, Wheat middlings, red dog 
(feed fiour), ground barley, barley feed, ground oats, oat chop feeds, oat hulls* 
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corn-aQd-oat feeds, corn meal, hominy feed, corn bran, com gluten feed, com 
gluten meal, linseed meal (screw process), flaxseed chaff, flaxseed with bolls, 
flax straw shlves, cottonseed meal, rice bran, rice meal, rice polish, rice shorts, 
distillers* dried grains, brewers* dried grains, soy beans, soy bean cake, velvet 
bean cake, peas and pea products, peanut meal, coconut meal, date meal, alfalfa 
meal, millet seed, cocoa shells, dried beet pulp, tankage, beef scrap, fish scrap, 
fish meal feeds, mixed chop feeds, elevator screenings, weed seeds (15 kinds), 
calf meals, chick feeds, and fox biscuits. The protein and oil content of flax- 
seed and additional samples of linseed meal, and the sugar content of several 
molasses feeds are also included. Average analyses of some these materials 
from American and (Canadian sources arc presented for comparison, and in 
many cases the methods of manufacture are indicated. An abridgement of 
the paper noted below is included. 

The composition of bran and shorts as milled under the regulations of the 
Canada Food Board, F. T. Siittit and R. L. Dorbance {Apr. Gaz. Canada, 5 
{VJ18), Ao, 8, pp, 76*d-76*i). — CJanadian samples of bran and shorts collected In 
lfl03 and 1017 are compared as to proximate composition with samples collected 
after April 1, 1018, when regulations became effective in Canada requiring a 
76 instead of the customary 72.5 lau* cent extraction of spring wheat by millers. 

The 1918 bran showed a lower moisture content and Increases of about 0.75 
in the protein percetitage, 0.5 in the fat, and 1.5 in the fiber. The shorts showed 
decreased moisture, increases of about 1.75 In protein and 2.5 in fiber per- 
centage, and a decrease in nitrogen-free extract. The 1918 samples were much 
more uniform in ])roteln, fat, and fiber content than the earlier collections. 

Bange management on the National Forests, J. T. .Tardine and M. Anderson 
(U, B, Dept Apr. mil, 79a (1919), pp^ 98, pU, 32, ftps, The object of this 
publication is to aid in bringing about uniformity In range management and a 
better understanding of grazing use in relation to the other uses of the Na- 
tional Forests. The topics covered include the determination of the class of 
stock to which a range Is best suited, grazing periods, grazing capacity, man- 
agement of cattle on the range, management of sheep on the range, range re- 
seeding, grazing in relation to protection of timber, watersheds, game, and 
recreational use, and range reconnaissance and inspection. A special bibliog- 
raphy for each of these topics is added. There are also brief sections on stock 
driveways and poisonous plants, a bibliography for stock-poisoning plants In 
the United States, and notes on the collection and Identification of forage and 
range plants. 

Fattening steers on summer pasture in the South, W. F. Ward, D. T. Gray, 
and E. R. Lloyd {U. S, Dept Apr, Bui, 777 (1919), pp. 2i, fip. 7).— Steer feeding 
experiments during the summers of 1912 and 1913 in collaboration with the 
Alabama College Experiment Station, and during the summers of 1915 and 
1916 in collaboration with the Mississippi Experiment Station, are reported. 
They form part of a general cooperative series (E. S. R., 40, p. 873) and fol- 
low the pasture experiments reported in part 2 of Bulletin 110 (E. S. R., 31, 
p. 664L 

The experiments were designed to compare summer pasture alone with pas- 
ture plus cottonseed cake. In two of the years a lot was also fed in which 
half the cake was replaced by com. The principal pasture grasses were 
leiipedesEa, Bermuda grass, and crab grass. The Alabama pastures were seeded 
wi^ sweet clover, and the 1916 pasture contained abundant white clover, 
iDuring 1912, 2- and 3-year-old grades of beef breeds of fair quality were fed. 
In each successive season poorer and more mature cattle seem to have been 
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used. Jersey blood apparently predominated among tbe Mississippi steers. 
Other details and the principal results are given in the toUowlng table: 

Biter feeding on southern pastures, with and without supplements 


Year. 


1912, 

1919. 

1915, 

1916. 


Lot. 


I 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 


Supplements 

per day. 

Cotton- 


seed 

Com. 

cake. 


X5*. 

Xbn. 

1.76 

1 i.75 

3.56 


1.79 

*1.76 

3.70 j 


3.65 


4.32 



Nmn- 

Purap 

Aver- 

age 

Average gain 
perheiKl. 

Feed 

charge 

Selling 

price 

per 

cwt. 

Aver- 
age 
dry- 
ing per 
centage 

her of 
steers. 

tion of 
test. 

lul Lint 

weight 

per 

head. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

per 
pound 
of gain. 

29 

Days, 

112 

Lbs, 

646 

Bi 

Lbs, 

117 

Cents. 

1.7 


48.7 

25 

106 

601 

1.35 

143 

5.1 

4.75 

51.9 

36 

101 

oil 

1. 28 

129 

5.3 

4.76 

51.6 

26 

147 

610 

1.63 


1.1 

5.00 


25 

147 

588 

1.71 

252 

3.5 

6.00 


26 

147 

593 

2. 10 

809 

3.3 



20 

107 

678 

1.68 


1.1 

6.76 


20 

107 

678 


214 

8.4 

6,36 

BO.H 

30 

m 

662 

1.60 

214 

1.1 

5.85 

[ 51.2 

30 

134 

664 

1.92' 

257 

4.5 

6.10 

54.2 


1 Corn chop. 


* Com-and-cob meal. 


A pasture charge of 50 cts. per head for each 28 days was assigned in all 
the experiments. The price of cottonseed cake in the successive years was 
$28, $27.50, $29.60, and $32 per ton, respectively. The charge for corn in 1912 
was 86.5 cts. a bushel and in 3913, 70 cts. 

The cake-fed steers showed throughout distinctly better finish than the 
others. This difference is reflected In the comparative selling prices of any ono 
year and In the dressing percentages. The grass-fed steers of 1915 had to be 
sold as Stockers. In spite of the higher cost, cake fmling returned more 
profit ^ch year than pasture without supplement, except in 1916, when lot 2 
was fed at a loss of 5 cents per head. The profits in different years are not 
comparable, since charges for freight, commission, yardage, etc., were added 
to the costs in 1916 and 1916, but not in 1912 and 1913. The poor showing of 
the 1916 cake-fed steers is attributed in part to inferior breeding. 

The partial replacement of cake by corn chop or com-and-cob meal is not 
considered desirable under the conditions of the experiments reported unless 
very cheap com is available. 

The use of cottonseed cake as a pasture supplement is recommended because 
of the higher prices the steers will generally bring, the added fertilizing value 
of the manure, and the earlier date at which the animals can be marketed. 

Cattle feeding experiments, J. M. Scott {Florida Bta. RpU 1918, pp. IShtO ). — 
Two cooperative experiments on private farms in collaboration with the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the XJ. S. Department of Agriculture are reported. 

In the first, 220 native steers 8 to 6 years old, averaging 582 lbs. in weight 
per head, were turned into an 80-acre Florida velvet bean field November 6, 
1917. After 28 days the animals averaged 590 lbs. and the feed was changed 
to sors^um silage, velvet beans in pod, and cottonseed meal. On the fifty- 
sixth d$y the weight was 689 lbs., and on the eighty-fourth, when the ex- 
periment terminated, 644 lbs. The average daUy gain per head was 0.74 lb. 
There was a $2 margin and a profit of $4.02 per head. 

In the other experiment 116 native steers similar to the preceding were 
pasthrbd on an 85-acre field of velvet beans for 72 days, beginning November 
6, 1017. They lost considerably in weight for a while in December, btxt thm 
was an avmge daily gain for the whole period of 0.267 lb. per steer. The 
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pasture charge was $9 an acre and the profit $6.35 per head, with the same 
margin as before. 

Com silage for beef production, J. W. Wilson and B. L. Thompson 
Dakota Sta^ Buh 18B (1918) , pp, 8-12, figs, 5), — ^Tests during two winters with 
silage made from corn cut at different stages of maturity are reported. Four 
lots of 5 steers were fed each st^ason, yearling Aberdeen Angus grades being 
used in 1917 and 2-year-old Hereford gi’ades in 1918. Silage was the only 
feed given. The main results follow: 

Results of feeding steers tcith silage made from corn cut at different growth 

stages. 


stage at which com was cut. 

Year. 

Feeding 

period. 

Initial 

wpight 

per 

head. 

Bailv 

gain 

per 

head. 

Baily 

con- 

sumption 

per 

head. 

Silage 
con.sujnoc! 
p<*r 
pound 
of gain. 

Bry sub- 
stance 
consumed 
per 

pound. 

ofgain. 

Mature (frosted) 

1917 

Days. 

119 

Lbs. 

709 

Lbs. 

2.18 

Lbs. 

64.5 

Lbs. 

24.9 

Lbs. 

10.9 

I)o 

1918 

90 

945 

2.00 

67.8 

28.8 

10.5 

Glazed stace 

1917 

119 

765 

1.94 

62 4 

31.9 

8.0 

no...: 

1918 

90 

913 

2. 61 

1 80. 9 

30.9 

8.1 

Bough stage 

1917 

119 

7.37 

2.01 

6-1.4 

31.9 

8.4 

Bo 

1918 

90 

947 

2.54 

82.4 

32.3 

8.9 

Milk stage 

1917 

119 

733 

2.01 

72.8 

36.1 

7.5 

Bo 

1918 

90 

945 

1.86 

81.1 

43.8 

9.1 



It is concluded that silage made from corn cut when the kernels were glazed 
produced the most satisfactory gains. Proximate analyses of the eight dif- 
ferent silages are tabulated. 

[Steer feeding experiments in Canada] (Canada Expt, Farms Rpt. 1918, pp. 
67, 68, 111). — ^A continuation of tests at the Kentville, N. S., Experimental 
Station (E. S. K., 40, p. 768) is reported by W. S. Blair (pp. 67, 08). Two 
lots of 12 steers each were fed from November 28, 1917, to March 31, 1918. 
One lot, fed 35 Iba of corn silage daily, gained at the rate of 1.7 lbs. per head 
per day. The other, fed 45 lbs. of turnips, made a corresponding gain of 1.8 
lbs. There was a hay ration of 12 lbs. and a grain ration when in full feed 
of 5 lbs. of a mixture of bran, cottonseed, and linseed meal. 

Two tests at the Brandon, Man., Experimental Farm are reported by W. 
C. McKllllcan (p. 111). A lot of 11 steers made a gain of 140.6 lbs, per head 
on silage, hay, and grain, at a cost of 13.4 cts. per pound of gain. A com- 
parable lot in the same (undesignated) period made average gains of 143.7 
lbs, each at a cost of 15 cts, per pound. In the second experiment, a group 
of high-grade steers gained 239.1 lbs. per head, while a "group of ordinary 
Stockers gained 216.1 lbs. The cost per pound of gain was lower and the labor 
income and profit per steer higher in the case of the grades. The labor in- 
come and profit per $160 invested In steers and feed was higher in the case 
of the Stockers. 

Balsing calves on farms where whole milk is sold, W. W. Sw£tt (Missouri 
Bta* Virc. 88 (1919), pp. IS, fig. I), — ^Where ho skim milk is produced, the use of 
calf meal gruel after a short period of whole milk feeding is recommended as a 
makeshift. Methods of preparing gruel and feeding It are outlined. If, how- 
ever, there is even a limited amount of skim milk available due to the separa- 
tion of surplus whole milk, the problem. It is pointed out. Is considerably sim- 
plified. After two or three weeks skim milk can be substituted for whole milk, 
gnd no calf meal need be used. 
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Pr^lminary r^rt is mnde of experiments M* H* Fehrman Holstein 
and Jersey calves as to the necessary duradon of skim milk feeding nnder 
these circnmstances. It is claimed that practically normal growth occurred 
when the calves were fed liberally on skim milk, legume hay, and grain for only 
dO days and then changed to a straight hay and grain ration. 

Sheep on irrigated farms in the Northwest, B. O. Jaynb (IT. g. Dept. Apr., 
Fomers* Bui. 1051 {1919), pp, 52, figs. 6 ). — ^About half this publication deals 
with the general problems of sheep management on irrigated farms with special 
reference to feeds and pasture, and summarizes the economic position of sheep 
husbandry In irrigation agriculture. The rest consists of reports of a survey 
made by the Office of Farm Management of 12 representative sheep farms In the 
irrigated districts of Washington, Idaho, and Montana. The reports outline the 
system of flock management on each farm and give notes on other live stock 
raised, crops grown, pastures used, prices received for wool, etc. 

These farms “ illustrate some of the varied conditions under which sheep are 
being kept to good advantage on irrigated farms, and show that the business is 
one that need not be confined to farms of any particular size or tyi>e or lo- 
cality. • . . There are not many Irrigated farms anywhere In the Northwest 
on which small flocks of sheep could not be kept with profit, if given proper 
care.” 

Does it pay to feed com to fattening lambs on pasture? J. W. Hahkond 
(Mo. Bui. Ohio 8ta,, 4 {1919), No. 7, pp. 228-2S1). — ^Two sets of experiments are 
reported, one at tlu) Southeastern Test Farm at Carpenter, the other at 
Wooster. The former consisted of tests during the summers of 1916 and 1917 
in which a lot of lambs on blue grass pasture and another lot on a succession 
of forage crops (rye, red clover, and rape) were given a full feed of corn. 
Southdown X Merino lambs were used the first season and Merinos the second. 
The lambs used In experiments 2 and 3, respectively, of a previous report (E. S. 
R., 41, p. 177) constituted the check lots of the successive years. The feeding 
of corn Increased the gain on blue grass 11.5 per cent in 191fi and 85.5 per cent 
In 1917, and on forage croi)s 12.6 and 2U: per cent, respectively ; Increased the 
average dressing percentage in each case; and increased tlie market value per 
hundred pounds. 

The experiments at Wooster were made in 1917 with 52-lb. grade Shropshire 
and with 46-lb. Shropshire X Merino lambs on rape pasture. A lot of each was 
given a full feed of corn, another a half feed, and a third no supplement. The 
daily gains on rape alone averaged 0.28 lb. per head for the grades and 0.83 lb. 
for the crossbreds. The corresponding gains on corn, half feed, were 0.87 
and 0.84 lb., and on corn, full feed, 0.4 and 0.85 lb. There were practically no 
differences in the finish of the several lots nor in the average dressing per- 
centages. * 

For each set of experiments computations are presented showing the profits 
or loss attending the feeding of corn of different prices to fattening lambs on 
pasture. It is concluded with some reservations that the operation would be 
profitable with corn at $1.12 a bushel but not at higher prices unless good pas- 
ture were scarce. 

Feeding experiments [with hogs], J. M. Soorr {Florida 8ta. Bpt 1916, pp. 
21 ^). — ^Three lots of 5 bogs each weighing about 90 to 95 lbs. per head were 
put on a 62-day feeding trial beginning December 4, 1917. The respective lohi 
were fed shelled com alone, shelled com and unhulled peanut oil feed (6*5 ; 1)« 
imd killed corn and velvet bean feed (5:1), with eorreigiondiiig daily gains ed 
0.S, a61« ahd 0.58 lb. per head. Each lot also received 10 lha of green rape 
dally* All of the carcasses were hard after 48 hours tn the eooler« giid 
peie^i^l^fed lot was indistinguishable from the others. 
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In a later experiment, begun March 7 and continiied for 97 days, 6 hogs re- 
ceiving unhulled peanut oil meal in varied but higher proportions with corn 
<1:5, 1:4, and 1:8) produced carcasses which did not harden, although the 
pork was of good Quality and was not oily. Two hogs fed on corn as a check 
made the lowest gains (0.2 lb. lyer head iK*r day) while the animals receiving 
the greatest amount of peanut meal made the best gains (0.7 lb.). It is also 
noted that 3 hogs fed shelled coni and cooked velvet bean feed (3:1 at start, 
2 : 1 later) made an average dally gain of 0.49 lb. per day during the 85 days of 
the test. 

Economical substitutes in swine feeding, G, 11. Roth well (Agr. Qaz, Can- 
ada, 5 {1918), No, 6, pp, 440-446, figs, B). — ^Possible substitutes for the different 
feeds — corn, barley, wheat by -products, and oats — commonly fed bogs In Canada 
are discussed on the basis of exi>eriments at the various Dominion experimental 
farms. Cotton.seed meal, gluten feed, linseed meal, buckwheat screenings, 
tankage, skim milk, whov, and buttermilk are briefly considered. The economy 
of pasture crops and self-feeders is noted. 

Special mention is made of tw’o recent experiments. At Lacombe, Alta., 
hogs on rape pasture In 1917 consumed 4.34 lbs. of grain per pound of gain 
wdien self-fed, and 4.72 lbs. when hand fed. An acre of rape had a carrying 
capacity iff 9,254 lbs. for 140 days when the hogs were self-fed on grain. The 
self-feeding, it is estimated, saved 2,453 Ihs. of grain per acre. At Ottawa In 
1917 a lot of pigs fed meal and tankage In a self-feeder gained at the dally 
rate of 0.53 lb. per head for 06 days, while a similar lot self-fed with meal 
and skim milk averaged 1.05 lbs. gain during the same number of days. 
Another lot also rm'lvlng meal and skim milk but trough-fed is contrasted with 
the latter. During 88 days the average daily gain per head was 0.85 lb. 

[Swine feeding experiments in Canada] {Canada Expt, Farmn Rpt, 1918, pp. 
JtB, 129). — Exi^eriments at the Brandon, Man., Experimental Farm are re^ 
ported by W. C. McKilllcan (p, 1121. A lot of l(t pigs fed crushed barley and 
red dog flour made fl total gain of 294 lbs. at a cost of 10.4 els. per pound. A 
similar lot given crushed bui’ley and boiled jdgweed seed gained 175 lbs. at a 
cost of 14 cts. per pound. A third lot of 10 receiving all three feeds gained 
268 lbs. at a cost of 12.5 cts. per pound. 

Five lots of l(X)-lb. hogs were fed to determine the value of grade A screen- 
ing.s as a winter feed. The gains from a lot receiving screenings alone cost 
10.1 cts. per pound. Gains from crushed barley alone cost 20 cts., from red 
dog and screenings (1:1) 18.7 <‘ts,, from shorts and screenings (1:1) 13.8 cts., 
and from shorts and barley (1:1) 15.4 cts. It is also noted that the gains of 
20 pigs on pasture cost 6.2 cts. per pound, wdiilc 20 similar pigs in dry lot 
gained at a cost of 7 cts. per pound, No other derails of these experiments 
are given. 

Brief report of the Lacombe, Alta., experiments noted above is made by 
G. H. Hutton (p. 129). It appears that a lot of pigs self-fed without pasture 
was also included in the tests. These animals consumed 6.16 lbs. of grain per 
pound of gain. 

Hogging down rye, W, L, Robison {Mo. Bui. Ohio S(ta., 4 {1919), No. 6, pp, 
179--181), — Experiments at the Miami County experiment farm during the years 
1914-1916 are reviewed to show that the practice of hogging down rye, in spite 
of prior arguments in favor of it, results In alow and expensive gains, as the 
hogs eat Uttle more than a maintenance ration. Details of the tests have been 
noted from the annual reports of the county experiment farms (E. S. R., 33, 
p. 871 ; 30, p. 869 ; 39, p. 778). 

144402®— 19 6 
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Citrus fruit rinds as a hog feed, H. S. Allkn {Maryland 8ta, BuL 227 
{1919), pp. 19S-^02). — When it is recommended on sanitary grounds that gar- 
bage destined for hog fee<ling be cooked, the author has encountered a belief 
that cooked citrus fruit rinds are poisonous to hogs. To test this, an experi- 
ment with 4 lots of 3 hogs was instituted at the request of the National Re- 
search Council. All lots received com meal, Unseed meal, and tankage 
(94:3:3). One lot was given no additional feed, and the others received lib- 
eral allowances of cooked orange rind, cooked lemon rind, and cooked grape- 
fruit rind, respectively. The rinds constituted about a third of the feed con- 
sumed. The grapefruit lot was discontinued after 40 days owing to shortage 
of material. The others were fed 89 days. The weights of the individual 
pigs every 10 days are tabulaie<l. No toxic inihieiK*t^ was di»tected. The orange 
and lemon fed lots consumed, respec^tively. 0.7 and 5.7 lbs. of feed per pound 
of gain, while the check lot required 10.5 lbs. 

[Feed records of Canadian horses] {Canada Expt, Farms Rpt. 1918, pp, 84, 
8S, 90, 91). — The amounts of feed consumed by 2 foals and their dams at the 
experiment station, Ste. Anne do la Pocatlere, Que., are rei>orted by J. Begin 
(pp. 84, 85). A Percherou mare with a 45-day colt was purchasetl. During 5 
months of nursing the mare consumed 1,888 lbs. of grain and chop and 1,975 
lbs. of hay, and was on pasture 2.5 months. The feed consumed by ihe colt 
during the first 7 months after weaning consisted of 579 lbs. oats, 624 lbs. 
bran, 309 lbs. chop, 2,234 lbs, bay, 75 lbs. whole milk, and 676 lbs. roots. The 
mare weighed 1,750 lbs. and the colt at 3 months, 590 lbs., and at 12 months, 
1,175 lbs. 

The dam of u Percheron filly bom April 11, 1917, consumed during the nurs- 
ing i)erlod (up to November 1) 901 lbs. oats, 683 lbs. bran, 100 lbs. chop, 
and 2,384 lbs. hay, and was on pasture 4.5 months. During the 5 months 
after weaning the filly ate 478 lbs. oats, 448 lbs. bran, 152 lbs. chop, 71 lbs. 
whole milk, and 497 lbs. roots. The mare weighed 1,775 lbs. and the colt at 
3 months 540 lbs., and at 12 months, 1,125 lbs. 

Feeding records of horses at the Cap Rouge, Que., Experimental Station are 
reported by G. A. Langeller (pp. 90, 91). All feed given to a colt and two 
fillies was weighed until they ^vere broken and put to Avork at an average age 
of 34 months. 7 days. The quantities consumed i)or liead were 13,063 lbs. bay, 
4,278 lbs. oats, 4,830 lbs, bran, 29 lbs. Avheat, 5 Ib.s. linseed meal, 1,036 lbs. skim 
milk, 29 lbs. whole milk, and a ‘*very little pasture.” Similar ri*cords of 2 
working mares for a year are also averaged, the quantities being 4,440 lbs. 
hay, 4,770 lbs. oats, 972 lbs. bran, and 132 lbs. common molasses per head. 
The average number of hours of work was 1,039. 

Feeding experiments with Leghorns, A. G. Philips (Indiana 8fa. Bui. 227 
{1919), pp. 3‘‘28, figs. 7). — Filing experiments with White Leghorn pullets 
during the years 1914-15 to 1917-18, In continuation of those previously noted 
(E. S. R., 34, p. 376), and studies of the Influence of confinement ou egg produo 
tion made in 1913-14 with hens and in 1914-15 with pullets are reported. The 
grain and mash rations and general treatment were the same as In the contem- 
poraneous Plymouth Rock experiments (E. S. II., 40, p. 76). Three pens of $0 
birds each were used in each of the six experiments. 

The first two fee<iing experiments were duplicates. One pen received 5.3 
lbs. of cottonseed meal mixed with the mash, another had 50 lbs. of buttermilk 
to for each 35 lbs. of standard grain and mash, while the third received 
59 lbs. of buttermilk and a double allowuuce of grain, making the ratio of 
grain to mash 5 : 1. 

Itio other two feeding experiments also duplicated each other. One pen was 
fed only the standard grain and mash, while the second and third recciyed 
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8.5 lbs. of meat scraps and 3 lbs. of tnnlcage, respectively, In addition. It was 
estimated that equal amounts of animal protein would be furnished the latter 
pens. The main results of the feeding exi>erlments are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Annual egg and feed records per bird of Leghorn pullets during feeding 

experiments. 


tecond experi men t »: | 

Averages of third and fourth experiments. 

Additions to standard 
ration. 

Nnm- 
ber of 
«g«s. 

(irnin 

and 

mash 

fOll- 

suiued. 

Total 

feed 

per 

pound 

ofeggs 

Additions to standard 
ration. 

Num- 
ber of 
eggs. 

Oram 

and 

mash 

con- 

sumed. 

Total 

feed 

per 

pound 

oleggs. 

Cottonseed meal 

I 55.7 

Lh<i. 

50.2 

Lb.f. 

9.0.5 

Meat scrap 

179.1 

Lbs. 

70.5 

Lbs. 

3.77 

3.60 

HuttermUk 

im. 9 

a.i 

*7. 77 

Tankage 

IS3.5 

71.3 

Dudermllk and grain 

]:i7.u 

04.2 

17.23 

None 

1 1 

59.5 

62.0 

9.32 


1 Liquid buttermilk computed at 10 per cent of its weight. 


(Vittonseed meal is considered practically worthless as a protein concen- 
trate for egg productitui. The egg records of the birds receiving it were 
especially low during flu* winter. 

In the exjierimcnts on the Intluence of coiilinemeiit it wa.s found that birds 
kept housed oontiniiou.sly averaged 112.3 eggs iK*r year, those \^ith access to a 
small yard (10 by 80 ft.) 124.1 (‘ggs, and those with acce.ss to a free range 
(130 by 100 ft.), 128.75 eggs. 

Poultry feeding experiments. II. H. Thompson (.Voir Merieo f^ta. Bui. 117 
(1918)t pp* 4^, figs. 5). — This bulletin presents la tabular form the production 
and feed r<x*ords from Janunry 15 to .Tune 15. this, of each of 15 pens of 
varied size (ti \o 33 birds) lor eucli of 5 periods of varied length (28 to 32 
(lays). A group of 5 pens, totaling 11 llhotle Island Ked pullets, 29 White 
l-^*ghorn pullets, and 57 White Leghorn hens, received a mash of bran, ground 
oats, and meat scrap (2:1:2). Three other groups each receive<l a mash 
whicili was u variant <»f this. Ground milo maize rephiced the oats in the mash 
given to 4 pens (*omprising 16 White Wyandotte imllets and 84 White Lt^ghorn 
X)ullets. Alfalfa meal rcpla<*cHl bran In the rations of 2 pens tiiat Included 22 
tlrst yc'ar and 33 second year White I..eghorus. Finally, 3 parts of cottonseetl 
meal was given In place of tlie meat scrap to the remaining birds, 20 Rhode 
Island IUhI pullets and 24 White IjCghorn hens. The scratch in all cases con- 
sistcHl of whole oats and milo maize. When the birds did not have access to 
growing alfalfa they were given green raiie and beets. 

Tile records are not summarized so as to compare the different mashes, but 
all four are consideretl satisfactory. The hens, but not the pullets of the 
lust group produced eggs showing “cottonseed meals spots.” 

The experiment was plnnneti at the time of a wheat shortage. It is sug- 
gested that whenever a common ingredient of poultry feeds is not available a 
simple combination of accessible feeds should be tried and not the complex 
mixtures often sold by manufacturers. 

The Influence of aga of hens on egrg production, H. E. Dvobachek and 
S. B. Stout Bta. BuL 163 (1919), pp. 3-8).— The annual egg records 

of individual hens In tbeir pullet and subsequent years are tabulated. There 
were two pens of Single Comb White Leghorns and a pen each of Ancona.s, 
Single Comb Black Minorcas, Barred Blymouth Bocks, Columbian Plymouth 
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Rocks, White Orpingtons, and Buff Orpingtons. The Ancona pen started with 
6 birds, the others with 12. The number of birds was reduced from 9D to 87 
in tlie second year and to 07 in the third. The average egg production of the 
pullet year was 72.17 eggs per hen, of the secMmd year 61.48 eggs, and of the 
third year 50.53. Fourteen Plymouth Rocks were retained for a fourth year 
and produced 24.57 eggs per hen. The birds of the Mediterranean class laid 
more consistently throughout the first three years than did the Plymouth 
Rocks or the Orpingtons. 

The percentage production of each pen by months la also tabulated. The 
older birds showed a greater decrease in winter than in sununer production. 

Artiffcial illumination of poultry houses to increase fall and winter egg 
production, V, G. Aubry (Netr Jerney Ifitm. Hints to Poultrymm, 7 (1919) ^ 
No, lOy pp, 4). — ^The management of laying hens when winter days are artifi- 
cially prolonged by the use of electric lights or other sources of Illumination 
is briefly outlined. It is pointed out that no mystery attaches to this much 
discussed method of increasing egg production : the birds merely have more 
time to eat. ‘ 

How to prevent loss in market eggs, G. H. PoitND (New Jersey Stas, Hints 
to Poultrymeny 7 (1919) y No, 9y pp. 4 )* — ^Notes on the grading, handling, and 
packing of market eggs are given. It is stated tliat poult rynien in Petaluma, 
Cal., because of the attention they give to these matters, are able to undersell 
New .lersey poultryinen in the wholesale fancy egg market of New York City. 

DAiay FAEMINO— DAIETINO, 

Experimental feeding [of dairy stock], G. A. TjANOELTEB (Canada Expt, 
Farms Rpt, 1918y pp. 88, 89), — Experiments conducted at Cap Rouge, Que., are 
reported. 

A group of 3 calves reared mostly on skim milk and a home-made calf meal 
composed of corn, oats, and flaxseed (4:2:1), consumed in the first 24 weeks 
after birth 89.5 lbs. of whole milk, 2.322 lbs. skim milk, 260 lbs, of the meal, 
220 lbs. of hay, 103 lbs. of roots, and 15 lbs. of silage per head. 

Continuing work previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 775) the average feed 
consumed by a heifer until calving time (about 28 months) was found to be 
892 lbs. whole milk, 7,553 lbs. skim milk, 764 lbs. meal, 2,910 lbs. hay, 5,500 
lbs. roots, 6,074 Iba silage, 181 lbs. green feed, and 94 days of pasture, 

A group of milch cows allowed an unlimited grain ration consumed a pound 
of meal for each 2.18 lbs. of milk produced. The profits (on a 1913 price basis) 
wore greater than those from two other groups receiving a pound of meal, 
respectively, for each 4 and for each 8 lbs. of milk. 

There is also a note on the growth of two heifers, twdn sisters, one fed a 
heavy ration, one a light one. 

Report on calf-feeding experiments conducted at the college farm, Kil« 
mamock, in 1916 and 1917, W. G. R. Paterson (West of Scot, Agr, Coh Bui, 
84 (1918), pp. 13-^). — ^To study economical methods of rearing calves In chee^ 
making districts, 32 Ayrshire calves w^re fell during the course of the two 
years^ experiments. It was found that the gradual replacement; of whole milk 
by whey between the third and sixth week and then the feeding of whey with 
grain or other concentrates resulted in calves practically as thrifty and as welt- 
grown as the cheek lots fed skim milk and crushed oats. The concentrates 
fed with the whey Included (1) oat meal and fish meal, (2) palm-nut meal, 
and (3) fine middlings and fish meal. 

The escutcheons of dairy cows, J. J. Hooper (Breeder ^ s Qaz., 76 (1919), No* 

PP* 66).— A brief discussion Is given of the escutcheons of 1,019 dairy 
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cows examined by the author aud J. W. Whltehouse, working at the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station. It was found that Guenon’s Plandrine type pre- 
dominated among Holstein, Guernsey, Kerry, and the few Ayrshire cows ex- 
amined, while the Selvedges type was most comnton among Jerseys. Average 
production records of Jerseys are cited, the types of cows with lower order 
escutcheons of both the Flandrine and the Selvedges type yielding more milk 
and butterfut than those with llrst order escutcheons of corresponding type. 

Composite samples, their value to the dairy plant, T. Mo.tonnier {dreamery 
and Milk Plant Mo., 7 {1918), No. 12, pp. S2d, S2o). — ^The use of formaldehyde 
to preserve composite samples of milk is advocated. Data from 16 samples 
thus preserved are tabulat(^ to show that no significant changes occurred in 
the percentages of fat and total solids during 31 days. 

Varying bacteriological results obtained by different laboratories, O. H. 
KnjiOiJKNE {Creamery and Milk Plant Mo., 7 {1918), Nos. 10, pp. 54-56: 11, pp. 
40 - 4 ^, 44) ‘ — 'i^he author records his efforts to secure gr<»ater uniformity in the 
results of different commercial laboratories in the bacteriological examination 
of the sanfe samples of milk. Bacterial counts of a nunjb€*r of subsamples 
distributed to four laboratories are tabulated and the variations in technique 
noted. A satisfactory degree of uniformity was secured only when analysts 
from each concern worked together in the sain<» laboratory and made conscious 
effort to follow^ the same piwedure. 

A new method for scoring dairies, H. F. Juokins {Creamery ajtd ^filk Plant 
Mo., 7 {1918), No. 7, pp. 27-J9). — The characteristic feurures of the proposed 
system of scoring is that the iiusiKsctor lUls out the answers (usually with “ yes ” 
or “no”) to a questionnaire ns fo conditions on each dttiry farm visited, and 
that from these answers a rating is given not to each Item of cKiuipment or 
method but to four groups of Items. The groups are: (1) ITiiuary equipment, 
including health of eow'S. sanitary conditions of the barns, type of nfllk pall, 
and provision.s for cooling milk and washing the utensils; (2) secondary equip- 
ment; (3) primary methods, including procedure at milking, disposal of ma- 
nure, wjtshing of utensils, and care of milk; and (4) secondary methods. 
The scon's allowed each group are respectively, 30. 5, 55, and 10 points. 

The principal advantage claimed is the latitude allowed the inspector in be- 
ing able to vary the relative weights of the individual items to meet local 
conditions or to conform to advances In dairy science. It is also held that 
the answers to the questions would provide more useful information to the 
nlhln office than a mere numerical rating. 

The Chicago milk Inquiry, C. S. Dttncan (Joiir. PoUt. Eemi., 26 {1918), No. 4^ 
pp. S2J-S46 ). — This imper presents a statement of events leading to the forma- 
tion in December, 1917, of a commission to iix a fair price lor milk in the 
Chicago district; summarizes the briefs presente<l by the producers, by the 
distributors, and by the City Club of Chicago which represented the consumers ; 
outlines some of the testimony reported in the (apparently unpublished) 
record of the commission; analyzes the lsRue.s at stake: and discusse.<? the de- 
cision which the commission rendered in Feltruary, 1918, and the controversies 
resulting. 

The comnflssion was occupied mosGy in considering cost of production. 
Twelve formulas to determine the amounts of feed and lalwr required to pro- 
duce 100 lbs. of milk are tabulated by the author from among those collected 
by the City dub from various sources. In discussing bow these were to be 
converted into money values, tlie farmers held that the farm %^alue8 of home- 
grown feeds should be used while the consumers would allow only the actual 
cost of growing and preparing the feeds. The comnflsvsion In its majority re- 
port avoided a declsdoa on this point by assuming that the producers* prices 
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for the years l«u8 to 1915 were fair tinder the conditions then operating, and 
recommended that the new price be the average price of this period plus a 
percentage increase etiual to tlie relative increase in the cost of feed and labor, 

Beport of Chicago Hilk Commission {Creamery and Milk Pkmt 1 (J9J8), 
No* 3y pp* i7-^2).—The text of the majority report of the commission referred 
to above is printed, together with a minority report by W. J, Kittle, and state* 
inents by B. Davenport and 1*. G. Holden, two members who refused to vote in 
favor of the majority report. 

TETEBINABY HEDICINE, 

The influence of defleient nutrition on the production of agglutinins, com* 
plement, and amboceptor, S. S. Zilva {Biochem, Jour,, 13 {1919), No, 2, pp, 
172^194, figs, 8 ), — The author suggests the urgency of a systematic study of the 
influence of nutrition on the production of immunity, and contributes to this 
study the report of an investigation of the elfect of detlcieiit diets on ambo- 
ceptor and agglutinin formation and complement content. The Influence of the 
following dietetic deficiencies was studied; (1) diets low in ii*on, calcium, potas- 
sium, sodium, chlorin, and phosphorus. resi)ectlvely ; (2) diets containing 12 
per cent and 8 per cent of caseinogen as a source of protein; (3) diets con- 
taining 18 per cent of gliadin as the sole source of protein; and (4) diets 
deficient In each of the three accessory food factors. The influence of the quan- 
titatively restricted diet on the complement content was also studied. Rats 
vrere employed for the investigation of the action of deficient proteins, re- 
stricted mineral salts, and accessory food factors on the production of ambo- 
ceptor and agglutinins, and guinea pigs for the study of the Influence of quantita- 
tively restricted diets on the complement content of the blood and the influence 
of a diet restricted in antiscorbutic factor on the production of amboceptor and 
agglutinins. The technique employed and experimental data obtained are 
described in detail and Illustrated by tables and charts. 

“Although several of the deficiencies became manifest by the restricted 
growth and the poor condition of the animals, no dlfCerentlation in the titers 
of the agglutinins and amboceptor could be recorded, except In the group re- 
ceiving the diet low in phosphorus. Guinea pigs fed on an unrestricted mixed 
diet, quantitatively restricted mixed diet, and a scorbutic diet, showed no dlifer- 
entiation in the amboceptor and agglutinin titers, or In the complement activity 
of the blood.'’ 

The author states In conclusion that the results of the experiments can at 
present be considered only an indication, and that furtlier investigation Is 
necessary in order to establish the fact definitely that a diet low in phosphorus 
Is the only one showing a well marked differentiation in the production of 
agglutinins and amboceptor. 

Growth accessory substances for pathogenic bacteria in animal tissues, 
I. J. Kugueb (Jour, Expt, Med,, 30 {1919)^ No, 1, pp, 31-44).— The object of the 
investigation reported was to determine (1) the effect of vitamins on the 
growth of a number of organisms pathogenic for man, (2) the distribution 
of these substances in animal tissues, and (3) the relative significance of the 
fat-soluble A and water-soluble B factors In the cultivation of these micro- 
organisms. 

The organisms studied included the meningococcus, pneumococcus, strepto- 
coccus, BadtUus diphtheria, B, periussU, and B, infiuenm, and In the course of 
the Investigatlcm beef heart, goat blood, rabbit and cat tissues, and human 
secretions t nasal secretion and saliva) were used. Extracts of the tissues 
with solution were added in graded amounts to uutrl^t broth or agar. 
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or to phosphate peptone agar, which was then inoculated with small amounts of 
culture suspensions. The tubes were Incubated at 37® C. and observations 
made daily for several days. 

“The growth of all pathogenic bacteria studied was favorably influenced 
by the addition of small amounts of tissue extracts. Beef heart, rabbit and 
cat tissues, and human nasal secretions contain substances favorable to the 
growth of the organisms tested. The mucosa of different organs, spleen, liver, 
and kidney, are relatively rich in these substances, while mimfle Is relatively 
poor. The favorable effect of the extracts is manifested by an enhancement 
of growth and a reduction of lag.” 

Evidence is furnished indicating that the favorable effect upon bacterial 
development Is pro<luoed by the water-soluble vitamins present in the tissue 
employed. 

Studies on the biology of streptococcus. — I, Antigenic relationships be- 
tween strains of Streptococcus hemolyticus, A. U. Dochkz, O. T. Avery, and 
K. O. La^cefieli) (Jour, Expt, Med., SO {1919), No. S, pp. 179-21S ). — ^The prob- 
lem of the complete biological chissllication of pathogenic organisms is con- 
sidered by the authors to consist of (1) the development of reliable methods 
for the determin.'ition of antigenic differences between members of the species 
and the applicatlcm of these methods to the discovery of th(‘ immunological 
relatlonshliis b«^tvveen a limite<l number of strains, (2) the application of thi.s 
tentative classltication to a large number of strains of the organism ol)tained 
under normal conditions of pathogeuhity, and (3) a coinpnrismi by the same 
methods of the pathogenic with the saprophj^tlc varieties of the organism. 

This paper presents a partial study of S. hemolpticm in accordaiice with the 
plan outlined above, A technique was develoi)efl for studying the immunolog- 
ical reactions of agglutination and protection in 125 human strains of hemo- 
lytic streptococci obtttine<l from various sources. By the reaction of aggluti- 
nation four distinct immuiiologicjil types, two types at present not coinr^letcdy 
investigated, and a certain number of unclasslfiuble strains were descovered. 
It was found possible to raise the animal virulence of a certain number of 
strains to a high degree' and to produce antistreptococcic sera of sulliclently 
high titer for reliable protection tests. In all instances in which this was done 
the protection reaction has corroborated the evidence obtained from the aggluti- 
nation test. 

These results Indicate that ti. hemolytmin of human origin is not a unit 
type, as was previously supi)osed, but probably consists of a number of types, 
at least four of which have been definitely identified. No evidence was ob- 
tained to support the contention that freshly isolated human strains change 
their antigenic properties on animal passage, and that this procedure for the 
development of animal virulence gives a common antigenic character to all 
si rains. On the contrary, the antigenic differences between strains of S. 
hemloytieiis which had lHM?n pusse<l through animals were as distinct as those 
between strains whicli had not been so iiasswKl. 

It Is emphasised in conclusion that only a beginning lias been made In the 
classification of N. hetnolpHom, and that much work must be done before the 
classification is complete and the relative dominance of the diffennit pathogenic 
varieties determined. 

The antisrenic properties of proteoses, B. B. Fink (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 
2^ (1919), No. 2, pp. 97-12S). paper consists of a summary of the litera- 
ture on attempts to demonstrate the formation of antibodies against incom- 
plete protein molecules, and a report of an investigation of the antigenic prop- 
erties of proteoses from Witte peptone and from egg white. 
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Tbe cold-alcohol-soluble, hot-alcohol-soluble, and alcohol-insoluble fractions 
of Witte peptone were unable to stimulate the production of preclpitlns or com- 
plement binding antibodies when Injected Into rabbits* Anaphylaxis experi- 
ments with guinea pigs showed tliat these preparations had only slight power 
of sensitizing to themselves, were not able to sensitize to beef serum, and did 
not produce symptoms of anaphylactic intoxication in animals sensitized to 
beef serum. Beef serum did not sensitize to i>roducts of Witte peptone nor 
produce shock in animals sensitized to such products. 

The proteose preparations from egg white were obtained by hydrolysis of 
the coagulated material, and fractional precipitation with ammonium sulphate. 
Exi>eriments with rabbits indicated that the 3/4, 1/3, 1/2, a!id 2/3 saturation 
products possessed no power of stimulating the production of precipltlns or 
complement binding substances, and were unid)le to sensitize or intoxicate 
guinea pigs either to themselves or to egg white. The 3/4 and 4/4 saturation 
products eliowed definite antigenic iK>wer for both precipltlns and complement 
binding sulwtances, and possessed slight sensitizing and intoxicating proix>r- 
ties for guinea pigs. In all forms of antibody reaction the antigenic pro- 
teoses were not sf^ecitlc, in that egg white could be used as antigen In place of 
either fraction. 

Is hemoglobin antigenic? O. L. A. Schmidt and 0. B. Bknnett (Jour, Infect, 
Diaeascft, 25 (1919)^ No. 3, pp. 207-212), —A i>rlef review of tlie literature on the 
properties of hemoglobin as a possible antigen is given, and experiments 
initiated in the belief that the positive results obtaiiHHi by some w'orkers can 
be attributed to impurities in the preparation of hemoglobin are described and 
summarized as follows: 

** Hemoglobin was prepared by three methods, one by crystallization from 
ammonium sulphate . . . and tl»e other two by precipitation as oxyhemoglobin 
(with and without addition of alcohol) at low temperature and resolution by 
reduction. Each of the three preparations was recrystallized a number of 
time& 

“Rabbits were Immunized with each of the above preparations and both 
fixation and precipitin tests carried out. These were nc^gatlve. In the sera 
of these rabbits no sensitizer was found which in the presence of alexin caused 
a hemolysis of dog cells. Agglutinins were likewise not produced. Hemoglobin 
failed to sensitize guinea pigs for the anaphylaxis reaction. The conclusion 
that hemoglobin Is nonantigenic seems warranted. 

“Doses of hemoglobin very much larger tlian the amount of globln which 
will cause toxic symptoms were injeitefi both intravenously and Intniperl- 
toneally into guinea pigs, and toxic symptoms were m»t sht)wn. Combination 
of toxic globin with hematln as o<»curs in hemoglobin renders It nontoxic, but 
does not, as in the instance when globln is combined with casein, give when 
rabbits are immunized antibodies for itself.“ 

!Prophylactic and curative value of serums and vaccines In veterinary 
medicine, D. G. Izcara (Bol. Apr. y Econ,, 11 (1919), No$. 126, pp, 516-> 
520; 127, pp. 595^04; 128, pp, 697-706), — ^This is an extract from an address 
delivered at the National Congress of Medicine (Spain). 

The first part deals with prophylaxis by normal virus, prophylaxis by at- 
tenuated vims or vaccines, immunization with dead vaccines, vims, and sensi- 
tized vaccines, immunization with serum alone (serum Immunization) or with 
serum associated with a virus or vaccine (serum vaccination), and sero- 
therapy. In the second part the applicability of one or another of these 
methods to the prophylaxis and treatment of various animal diseases Is dis- 
cussed. The diseases considered include cowpox, foot-and-mouth disease, con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia, rabies, tetanus, anthrax, glanders, gaseous gangrene, 
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dysentery, strangles, red fever of swine. Infectious septicemia, liog cholera, 
and rinderpest. The serotherapy of snake bites and of wounds is also con- 
sidered. 

Experimental gas gangrene. The protection by antiserum and antiserum 
mixtures, M. Nevin {Jour, Infect, Diseasen^ 25 U919), No. 2, pp. J78-188 ), — 
The experiments reported w^ere planned to show (1) the relative value of 
Bacillus welchii antitoxin and perfrlngens antimicrobial serum in the treat- 
ment of gas gangrene, (2) the value of various antiserums lM)th singly and 
combined against edematous exudates produced by the inoculation of several 
anaerobic organisms, and (3) tlic protec'tive value of various antiserums both 
singly and coml>ined against mixed anaerobic infections. M'he experiments 
were conducte<l upon guinea pigs, the general plan being to inoculate the 
animal subcutaneously with the antUoxln or antiserum, and four days later 
Intramuscularly with two minimal lellial d<»ses of a living culture of the organ- 
ism to be tested or with edenintous fluid (*fdlected from animals inoculated with 
different combinations of anaerobes. The conclusions drawn from the study are 
summarised as follows: 

“When Vihriim scptifjue and B. edemntiens (B. hellonensis) are present in 
mixed Infections the prophylactic use of the sivefltlc seriim.s, even when 
diluted by anfdher serum, is etTe<dive. 

“Neither the B, welchii antitoxin nor the B, welchii (i>erfrlngen.s> anti- 
mlcrohial s€*rum is of any practical value In the prophylaxis uf gas gangrene 
caused by a mixed Infection due to several anaerobic bn cl 111, siich as Is com- 
monly found in war wounds to<lay. No accnrutc' investigations of the amount 
of antitoxin containwi in the antii»erfringens (//. welchii) st^riini were made, 
and It Is therefore impossible to say whether the prolc^ctfon afforded in pure 
B, welchii infe<*tlons by the antimicrobial serum was due to the antitoxic 
principle contained in it, or to other antlbodie.s present, or to a combination of 
the two. Further studies will be nec(‘ssjiry to determine whether a serum of 
the highest potency can be produced by the inoculation of a sterile filtrate, 
producing a strict antitoxin, or by the inoculation of whole cultures, producing 
an antimicrobial serum.” 

The bactericidal action of the whole blood of rabbits following inoculations 
of pneumococcus bacterins, G. D. Heist and S. Soms-Cohen {Jour, Immunol.^ 
4 {1919), No, 4i PP- 147 - 196 ). — This is a continuation of the exi^^riruents on the 
bactericidal powers of whole bloo<l previously nott^l (E. S. R., 40, p. 280), the 
immediate ami practical fibJ^Kt being to determine whether the test can be 
made use of in determining the efficiency of prophyla tic inoculations of pneu- 
mococci, esiKH'lnlly of tyi»e III. The Wi)rk reported consisted of two phases, 
the first concerning the virulence of the pneumococci and the relation such 
virulence bears to their ability to grow in whole blood, and the second concern- 
ing the antibodies present in the blood to be examined and their action on the 
pneumococci. 

The earlier conclusions in regard to the bactericidal activity of whole blood 
in vitro were confirmed. It was found that Increasing the tdrulence of pneu- 
mococci for rabbits Increased their ability to grow in nibblt blood in vitro, the 
mathematical expre.ssion of the ability of a strain of ‘pneumm:occl to grow in 
the blood of normal rabbits in vitro thus serving as an expression of the viru- 
lence of the strain for rabbits. 

The test for the bactericidal activity on-pneumococci of the whole bloo<i of 
inoculated rabbits was found to be a more siensltive index of the extent of im- 
munity present as regards types I, II, and HI than is the agglutination test, 
and to have an approximately quantitative value. The production by suitable 
inocnlatlons of specific bactericidal activity in the blood of rabbits for pneumo- 
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cocci of one type was found to be accompanied by the production of slight 
bactericidal activity for other types. 

Studies upon the bacterial flora of samples of milk with high cellular 
counts as drawn from the apparently normal udder, L, H. Cooleogb {Michi- 
gan Sin. Tech, BnL 41 (1918), pp, 903--910, fig. t). — ^W^'ork taken up in connec- 
tion with investigations of the effect of diseases in the cow ui>on the milk deals 
with the relation of high cellular counts to Bacterium abortus infected, strep- 
tococci infected, and tuberculous udders, and to other abnormal conditions of 
the cow*s udder, respectively. The lir.st of the four parts of the work Is here 
reported upon. 

“ Milk from actively B, abortus infected udders Is found to have an average 
cellular count over live times ns high as the apparent ly normal average. Udders 
artlfically infected with a broth culture of B. abortus were quick to show an 
increase in the cellular count. /?. abortus infection accounts for many of the 
samples of milk which have high ctdlular counts as drawn from the apparently 
normal udder. Many cases of high cellular counts can not be tracked to B, 
abortus infection. Milk with high cellular counts caused by B. abortus infec- 
tion can not be considered dangeroms for human consumption as this organism 
has not been found pathogenic for man.” 

A list of nhie references to the iiterature is appended. 

Contagious abortion in cattle, C. D. McOn.vRAY (Ontario Dept. Agr, BuU 
272 (1919) j pp. 8, fig. t ). — A popular summary of information. 

The cattle tick pest (Aunt. Inst. Sei. and Indus. Bui. 13 (i9/P), pp. 40 , pi. 1$ 
figs. 14 ) • — A revised and enlarged edition of the bulletin previously noted 
(E. S. R., 38, p. 286), 

The pathology and epizootiology of louping ill, S. Stoc;kman (Jour. Bd. 
Agr. {London], 26 (1919), Ao. 1, pp. 24-^9, pis. 4). — more detailed account has 
been noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 383). 

A chronic pox»like infection in goats and its successful treatment, R. V. 
Stone and C. W. FisfiEB (dour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 53 (1919), A’o. 5, pp. 
536-543). — *'A condition In goats, benign in character but ut econbmlc im- 
portance through l().ss in milk production and flesh, has been obst^rved. Lesions 
in early stages resemble goat-pox. Whether true goal-ix)x or a condition having 
lesions simulating those observable in goat-pox has not been determined. How- 
ever, a pure Oram positive staphylococcus having an orange pigment and pro- 
ducing marked hemolysis on unwoked blootl agar has been isolateii from every 
specimen taken. 

**Bacterlns prepared from this organism produce a rapid recovery In cases 
affected. This therapeutic value may be specific or nonspecific, but the organism 
has been demonstrated as being particularly virulent for goats but nonvlrulent 
for guinea pigs and rabbits. Three distinct forms of infection have been suc- 
cessively treated with bacterins. These forms are (a) arthritis, (b) exan- 
themata, [and] (c) subcutaneous multiple abscesses. Cases in which bacteria 
therapy Is not employed do not recover raphlly but may persist at least a year 
and a half.” 

Obsenratioixs concerning the dissemination of hog cholera by insects, M. 
Dobskt, C. N. McBrydk, XV. B. Nile, and I. H. RrxTz (Amer. Jonr. Vet. Med., 14 
{1919), No. 2, pp. 55--60 ). — ^This is a report of studies by agents of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the U, S. Department of Agriculture presented at the 
annual meeting of the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association, held In Chicago In 
December, 1918. The studies were conducted with the house fly and lesser 
house fly, representing the nonbloodsucking species; and the stable fly, repre* 
sentlng the bloodsucking species. 
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The experiments seem to show that house llles are capable of taking up and 
harboring hog cholera virus, and that under exi^eri mental conditions they trans- 
mitted the disease in a certain number of cases to healthy pigs. In the at- 
tempt to determine whether the spread of hog cholera occurs in this way In na- 
ture, screened pens were used. In each of the liy-tlght pens one or two suscep- 
tible pigs were placed and flies caught daily with traps and nets in the virus 
barn were Introduceil. While large numbers of such flies were introduced daily 
for 24 days in two cases an<l for 31 <iays in another, all the pigs remained 
perfectly well and later were proved susceptible, notwithstanding that several 
thousand flies had b<‘en Introduced Into each pen. In two other experiments a 
smaller number of flies, for the most part caught feeding on tlje eye secretions 
of sick plg.s, were introduced into the pens, with the result that one of the two 
pigs developed cholera within 25 days after the first exposure to the flies and 
0 days after the last exposure. 

Screened cage experiments with stable flies led the authors to believe that 
they take up and harbor the virus of hog cholera, and that they may under 
favorable (*onditlons convey hog cholera to healthy pigs. “The negative results 
of the w'reened p<ni exi>erlments with house flies leads us to doubt whether 
the house fly is an important channel for the conveyance of cholera from farm 
to farm, though the possibility of the disease being conveyed in that way is 
not, in our opinion, excluded.” 

A new strongylid from the hog, A. Railuet, A. Henry, and J. Batjche 
(liul fVoc. Path, Kxof„ 12 (1919), No, 6\ pp, figs, .5).— Under the name 

Bourgefatia didtwta, the authors describe a form representing a now gimus and 
si>ecles found In the cecum and colon of the domestic hog at Hu^ (Annam). 

The blood pressure of the horse, S. Scnit-ntNo (Jour, Amer, Vet, Med, As 80 C,, 
65 (1919), No, pp. 401 - 4 I 6 , figs, 5). — ^Noted from another source (E. S. R., 41, 
p. 287). 

Epizootic lymphangitis of solipeds, A. Boqt'ict, Ij, NfioRR, and G. Roio 
(Rev, Odn, MM, Vdt„ 27 (1918), Nos. S23, pp. 66,i^a6, figs. 2: 324, PP- 611-^34, 
fig. 1), — In this article the authors deal with the parasitology, treatment, and 
prophylaxis of epizootic lymphangitis in the horse and mule. A report of the 
patliogenlc action and characteristics of the cryptococcus Is included, as Is a 
bibliography of 23 titles. 

Contribution to the study of ulcerative lymphangitis of the horse, G. 
Mullie (Re<\ MM, Vdt., 95 (1919), No. 1-^2, pp, 5^-dd). — ^A discussion of the 
symptoms, therapeutics, and prophylaxis, based uiKin observations and exix'ii- 
ments during the war. 

Report on ulcerative lymphangitis In the A. XL E., A. A. IiEinou> (Amer. 
Jour, Vet. Med,, 14 (19/9), No. 8, pp. 387--391, 4^9). — ^The author re|n>rts on bac- 
teriological examinations of 165 horses and mules of the Ainerlcun Expedi- 
tionary Forces suffering from various forms of lymphangitis which were made 
during 1917 and 1918. In 72.62 per cent of the cases streptococci alone were 
found, of whi(?h 84 per cent were hemolytic; Preisz-Noenrd bacillus alone in 
6.06; streptococci with stapliylococci in 6.06; staphylococci alone In 4.24; 
streptocoed with Prelsz-Nocard bacillus In 2.42; staphylococci with Prelsz- 
Nocard bacillus in 0.6 ; cryptoCiwcus of RIvolta alone in 2,42 ; and no cultures 
in 7.21 per cent. 

It is pointed out that during the winter of 1917-’18 and the summer of 1918 
lymphangitis in its various forms became quite a serious problem among the 
horses and mules in France. ** Ulcerative lymphangitis, according to the 
author^s observations, excee<ied all other forms many times, occurring in 97.5 
per cent of eases of lymphangitis. It has a decided tendency to run a pro- 
tracted cours6» often incapacitating animals for wrecks.” The fact that strepto- 
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cooel were found In such a high percentage of the cases and In the majority 
of the cases in pure culture, and also that strains Injected Into laboratory aril* 
mals proved pathogenic, led to the belief that they are the cause of one form 
of ulcerative lymphangitis. 

The streptococci of equines, P. S. Jones {Jour, Expt. Med,, SO (1919), No, S, 
pp, lS9--i78, pi, 1 ). — “The lower nasal mucosa and the pharynx of 30 eastern 
and 23 western horses have been ^aminecl for streptococci. Eight of the 
eastern horses carried nonhemolytic streptococci on the nasal inucosn. Prom 
the pharynx of 6, nonhemolytic streptococci were cultivated. The throats of 
18 contalne<i strains of the hemolytic type. The nasal muct)sa of the eastern 
horses failed to show hemolytic streptococci. Eight western horses carried 
nonhemolytic streptococci in the nasal passage ; 8 also harbored the hemolytic 
type. Twenty-two strains were isolated from the pharynx. Eleven were 
hemolytic. 

“Among all the nonhemolytic nasal strains those capable of fermenting 
mannite predominate. Those of the nonhemolytic types from the pharynx of 
both classes of horses may or may not ferment lactose but all do ferment either 
raffinose or inulin. In no instance have any of the nonhemolytic types proved 
pathogenic for mice. The hemolytic strains from the nasal mucosa of the 
western horses were all of the Btreptococcun pyoffenctt type. They were 
pathogenic for mice and rabbits. One strain from tlie plmrynx of an eastern 
horse and 8 from the throats of the western horses were of the same species. 
All the oth(»rs corresixinded closely in their fermentation reactions with non- 
hemolytic streptococci from the same ivgion. 

“The streptococci from pathological sources were all hemolytic. They have 
fallen Into two groui)s; the larger group (X. ppoffenes) produmi acid in 
dextrose, lactose, saccharose, maltose, milk, and salieiu, but failed to change 
the reaction of broth containing raiRnoae, inulin, or mannite. The strepto- 
cocci of the smaller group (*S'. cqui) differ only in their Inability to ferment 
lactose or acidulate milk. Both types are pathogenic for mice. Rabbits are 
usually more resistant. 

“ S, pyogencH has been isolated from 18 of 22 cases of influenza, 3 of 6 cases 
of strangles, and from 8 of 9 abscesses. B, equi was observed in 4 horses suffer- 
ing from influenza, and 5 others affected with strangles. This species was also 
found in an abscess and associated with both rhinitis and pharyngitis.’* 

Scrapie, J. P. M’Gowan (Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther,, 31 (1918), No, 4, 
pp, 278-^90), — ^This is a reply to the criticism by M’Fadyean (E. S. R., 41, p, 
85) of the author’s work previously noted (E. S. R., 32, p. 278), 

Sarcosporidia as the cause of scrapie, J, M’Fadykan (Jour, Compar, Path, 
and Ther.f SI (1918), No, 4y PP- 290-299). — A further critical review of the work 
by M’Gowan (E. S. 11., 32, p. 270). in view of the explanations set forth In 
the paper noted al>ove. 

Traumatic action of Strongylus equlnus, S. E. Parom and V. Widakovich 
(Rev, ZooUc., 6 (1919), No, 64, PP- 277-282, pis, 3 ), — ^A report upon the injury 
caused by this para.site. 

The differentiation and distribution of the paratyphoid enteritidis group.—- 
VI, Avian pasratyphoid bacilli: A comparative study of B. puUorum and B. 
sangulnarium, F. W. Mulsow (Jour, Infect, Diseases, 25 (1919), No- 2, pp, 
1S5--1B2), — ^The studies here reported, which are in continuation of the series 
previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 478), are summarized as follows; 

“There Is little exact knowledge at present concerning the distribution of 
B, puUomm and B, sanguinarium, but It api)ears that both cause considerable 
los^ to poultry raisers In many parts of the United. States. There has ap* 
pareutly been $ome confusion at times in differentiating B, avieeptioue from 
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B, sanguinarium» B, avisepUcus, however, may generally be distinguished 
from B. sanffuinarium by Its action in milk, Indol production, fermentation of 
carbohydrates, agglutination reaction, and pathogenesis. J5. pullorum and B. 
sangmnarium do not produce indol, generally form hydrogen sulphid in a lead 
acetate medium, and produce a temporary acidity in milk, but later alkali is 
formed. B, sanguinarinm usually produces alkali in a shorter time Uian B, 
pullorum. The casein is digested by most strains of these organisms. As re- 
gards fermentation, B. pullorum produces a<*id and generally gas in several 
carbohydrates. B. sanguhuirium produces acid but no gas in the same car- 
bohydrates, and ill addition produces acid in dulcite and maltose. There is 
some variation in the reactions in maltose. Some strains of B. pullorum pro- 
duce slight amounts of acid after several days’ incubation, arul two strains have 
produccKl acid and gas quite promptly in maltose. 

“ Agglutination tests with these organisms have shown that there Is an 
antigenic relation between the»* organisms and B. tgphonus, B. cnteritidiB, and 
B. ahortUH-equinus. Such antigenic relations were not observed between these 
avian strains and B. avisepiivuM, B, dgftent€ria% B. paratyphoHus A and B, B. 
auipcjitifer, B. protcun, and B, coH. Aiisorpthm tests will differentiate quite 
readily betwtM*n B. typhof<us and tliese avian strains. Agglutination and absorp- 
tion tests with serums of rabbits Immunized toward these avian tyiies suggest 
an antigenic relation between B. typhosus, B. enteritis's, and these avian 
strains. 

“Feeding experimi'iits indicate that laboratory cultures of these organisms 
will rarely produce an injurious effect on laboratory aid nals. Two freshly 
isolated strains of B. savyvinarium and one of B. pullorum wore also fed to 
various animals without producing serious effects. It has In^ii obstu’ved from 
inoculations that the rabbit is the nu»st susceptible laboratory uninial to the 
strains studiiHl- It generally rtKiulres fi’om 2 to 3 ce. of a 24-hour br<»lli culture 
injected Intraperitonealiy to produ(‘e a fatal inftH^’liou in a nibbit w^eighing 
alxnit 2,0(K) gm. A few^ freshly istdateil strains were not more virulent for rab- 
bits, guinea i>Ig.s, nd(’e, and rats tliun cultures ket)t in the laboratory for some 
time. B. pullorum and B. sanguinarium prmiuee a toxin when growui tinder 
proper cimditions which is quite poi8<»nou» to rabbits. The action of the toxin 
produced appears to be the same for the two strains. 

“Tliese avian strains may i»e ilifferentiatinl from B. typhosus by their lack 
of motiyty, their ferineiitatlon reactions in rbamnose and sorbite, and absorp- 
tion tt^sts with iminime K?rums. Serologic tests and certain fermentative re- 
actions may ho used to differentiate these organisms from H, dysenteriw. 
They may be differentiated from other members of the paratyidioid enteritldis 
group by morphologic and (ailtural characteristiiN and serologic tests. B. 
aviseptieus, as has been mentioned before, may be differentiated in many w^ays 
from B. sanguinarium and B. puUon'um. 

“B, pullorum may be distinguished from B. sanguinarium by the inability of 
the former to ferment dulcite, while the latter ferments this carbohydrate. 
Also, the former organism does not generally produc'e acid in maltost* and gen- 
erally produces gas in several of the carliohydrates, B. sanguinarium, on the 
other hand, generally produces acid promptly in maltose and does not produ<*e 
gas in any of the carboliydrates. llhanmose is fermented promptly by B. 
pullorum, while B. sanguinarium doe.s not produce acid before 48 hours’ incu- 
bation. It appears, therefore, that there are sufficient differences between B. 
sanguinarium and B. pullorum to regard them as separate types.” 

Lead poisoningr in waterfowl, A, Wrtmorb (U. B. Dept. Agr. Buh 79S (1919), 
pp. i9, pis, i ). — ^Thls Is a report of studies of a serious affection of ducks and 
other waterfowl in the United States, intended for sportsmen, naturalists, and 
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others interested in game birds. A summary of the data here presented has 
previously been noted from another source (E. S. Il.» 39, p. 687). The work 
was carried on in connection with investigations of duek sickness found to be 
due to the toxic action of certain soluble salts in alkalis, a report of which 
has previously been noted (E. S. R., 89, p. 460). 

The author can offer no suggestions of a practical nature to alleviate this 
danger to waterfowl, which is due to eating shot. He has been able to effect 
a cure in a few Individuals by treating them with magnesium sulphate. 

The loco- weed disease, C. D. Makbh (U, S, Dept. Agr.^ Farmers* Bui, 105^^ 
{1919), pp, 19, figs, 11), — ^This is a popular account in which the distribution, 
characteristics, and effects of loco weeds upon animals eating them are de- 
scribed, together witli the proper methods of feeding and treating such animals. 

mBAL EHGINEEBINa. 

Tests to determine pressures due to hydraulic fills, A. \V. Goldbeos {Engin. 
News-Bee,, 80 {1918), No. 16, pp. 758-760, figs. 5). — Experiments on the use of 
the device employed by the Ilureau of I^ublic Hoads of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for measuring the distribution of pressure through earth fills, to 
determine pressures due to hydraulic fills in rtH^laniation dike ai\d dam con- 
struction are reported. The tests consisted in filling u standpipe with finely 
divided clay in the same way that the core of a hydraulic fill dam is placed, 
and then measuring the horizontal and vertical pressures at various heights In 
the standpipe so as to obtain an idea of the pressure in the core of a dam at 
various stages of the fill. 

“Briefly, the scheme of pressure measurement with this apparatus consists 
of the equilibration of the oiirlh pressure acting on a sensitive cell by means of 
air pressure within the cell, detection of tlie Instant of t»quiUbration by the 
breaking of electrical contact within the ctdl, and reading the air pressure 
within the cell at that instant by means of an accurate pressure gauge.” 

“ Headings and pumping have been continued . . . intermittently for a lierlod 
of more than fotir months, uiul the mud line has been rising with a corre- 
sponding increase of pressure readings. There is a very noticeable difference 
in the consistency of the mini from top to bottom, that at the top being quite 
liquid and that at the bottom more viscous.” 

“The results seem to point to the reliability of the measuring apparatus 
for accurately measuring the pressures in such fills. In view of the fact that 
the cells function just as sensitively now us on the day they were burled In 
the fill, it would seem that they could very well be employed as a field appa- 
ratus for contr<illing the rate of construction and shape of cross section of 
hydraulic-fill dams,” 

Tables of cubic contents of levee embankments, A. A. Bthjss (Tex, State 
Beclam. Dept, Bui. 5 (1917), pp. pi. 1), — ^Tables of data on the cubical 

contents of embankments and excavations are given as prepared by the Texas 
State Reclamation Defmrtment. 

Factors for obtaining cubic yards on sloping cross sections from cubic 
yards on level cross sections, A. A. Stiles (Tex. State Beolatn, Dept, Bui SA 
(1918), pp, ^5). —These tnbU»s were prepariHl by the Texas State Eeclamation 
Departtnent as a supplement to Bulletin 5 noted above. 

Tables of velocity of water in open channels derived from Gutter’s for- 
mula, A, A. Stiles (Tex, State Reclam, Dept, But, $ (1917), pp, F//+ldO).— 
Yeiocity tables are given based on Rutter’s formula for dilTerent values of the 
coefficient or roughness n, os prejiared by the State Eeclamation Department 
of Texas* 
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Latitude, longitude, and sea level elevation of bench marks in Texas, 
A. A. Stiijes {Tew, State Heclam. Dept, Bui, 7 (29/7 ), pp, T7+W)* — This hand- 
book gives the location and elevation of bench marks established In Texas by 
the State Ueciamatlun Department. 

Beport of hydrometxic surveys (stream measurements) for the calendar 
year 1916, V, M. Sauueb, V. A, Newhall, and W. H. Storey {Dept, Int, Can- 
ada, Irriff, Branch, Rpt, Jlydrom, Surveys, 1916, pp, 609, pin. 5, figs, 3), — This 
report presents the results of measurements of flow made on streams, Irriga- 
tion ditches, and canals in Alberta and SaHkatchewan during 1916. 

The phosphorus, potassium, and nitrogen content of the waters of the 
intermountain region, J. E. Gueaves and C. T, Hikst (Jour. Indus, and Engin, 
Chem,, 11 {1919), No, 5, pp, 451-Jm). — I^termlnations ma<le at the Utah Agri- 
cultural College of the total i»otassiuui, ydiosphorus, and nitrogen in several 
himdrc'd samples of water representing 58 streams in Utah, the majority of 
which are exter^sively used for irrigation, are reported. 

The analyses indicate that “ the quantity of potassium carried to the soil by 
one acre-foot of water varies from 2.2 to 133.8 lbs., the phosphorus from zero 
to 14.9 lbs., and llu‘ nitrogen from traces to 06.1 lbs. Altliough only a few of 
the waters analyzed wore carrying sufficient phosphorus, potassium, and nitro- 
gen to the soil to supply plants with the necessary quantities of the respective 
elements, yet It is t'vident In a number of eases that the quantity of plant food 
carried to a soil by the irrigation water is sufficient to assist in maintaining 
the fertility, for it is quite certain tliat where the waters are rationally used 
the quantity of potassium, phosphoni.s, or nitrogen carried to the soils exceeds 
that r<uuoved in the drain waters.” 

The biology of waterworks, H. Kirkpatrick {Brit Museum [Nat, 

Evon, Ser„ No, 7 {1917), pp. 1V+,5S, figs. 18 ), — The purpose of this pamphlet is 
to outline broadly the relation of natural history to \vater supplies. The main 
subjects dealt with are animals and plants that may be ass<K*iatod with water 
supplies and biology In relation to water purlllcatlon. 

Chlorination of water, J. Kace {New York: John Wiley d Sons, Jne., 1918, 
pp. figs. 28). — This b(K>k l.s a compilation of information on the 

various aHiK.*ct.s and metlKKls of water puriflcaticui by chlorination. 

Chlorinated lime and halazone In the disinfection of drinking water, B. 
Fantxts {Jour, Infect, Diseases, 2^ {1919), No, S, pp, 191-203, figs. 4), — ^Experi- 
ments to couqiare the value of chlorinated lime with halazone (p-sulpliondlchlo- 
raminobenzolc acid) as a dlslnff'ctant for drinking water led to the conclusions 
that “chlorinated lime Is a more efliclent water disinfectant than halazone, 
compaiHKl on tlie basis of active chlorin. It is . . . also a great deal cheaper. 
Hence there is no reason for employing halazone in water disinfection, except- 
ing when its superior tablet-making qualities render its use mivantageous.” 

Sterilization and purification of water with isotonic sodium hypochlorite 
solution, W. U. Frauck {Med, Rec, [N, Y.l, 93 {1918), No, 6, pp. 239. 24 O). — 
Experiments on the sterilization of water with isotonic sodium hypochlorite are 
briefly rt^ported, from which the conclusion is drawn that water can be sterilized 
with small quantities of isotonic s<Hliuin hypochlorite solution and substMjuently 
neutralized by tlie addition of peroxld of hydrogen. Water so treated was found 
to be sterile, free from taste, and palatable. 

Loads on highway bridges {fjondon: The Concrete Inst., 1918, pp. SO, pi, I, 
figs, 31), — This Is a n'port of u Joint commit ttn* representing the Institution of 
^Municipal and County Engineers and the Institution of Municipal Engineers, 
giving notes, diagrams, and a table of loads for highway bridges based on three 
bridge classifications. 
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Test tractiTe efficiency of concrete roads, E. N. Hines (Concrete IDetroit, 
Mich,]t H il91C)f*No. B, pp, S$, 57 ). — ^Tests In five counties In Michigan are re- 
ported in which a 2-ton truck loaded to capacity was driven over 288.25 miles 
of concrete, gravel, and dirt roads. The average speed In miles per hour was 
16.4 for concrete roads, 9.5 for gravel roads, and 4.6 for dirt roads. 

A 10-mile test of a 2-ton truck on a concrete road and on an ordinary country 
dirt, gravel, and sand road to determine relative gasoline consumptions showed 
that 1.25 gal. of gas and 42 minutes of time were required on the concrete, as 
against 2 gal. and 1 gill of gas and 1 hour and 24 minutes of time on the 
country road. 

Concrete construction for rural communities, R. A. Seaton (yew York: 
McQraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1918, 2. ed., pp. XI-i-223, pi 1, figs. 95).— This Is 
the second edition of this bOi>k (E. S. R., 36, p. 188), in which the specifications 
for Portland cement have been revised. 

Absorption tests of slag, stone, and gravel concrete, O. R. Smith (Concrete 
[Detroit, Mich.], 14 (1919), No. 4 , pp. 144 )^ — Comparative abs<>rption tests of 
slag, stone, and gravel concrete showed that as far as absorption alone is con- 
cerned there was very little difference hetwc^en tlio three types. 

Determination of stresses in wire rope as applied to modern engineering 
problems, J. F. Howe (Jour. Amer. Soc. Mech. Engin., 40 (1918), No. 12, pp. 
1016-1021, figs. 8 ). — This is a mathematical analysis of the stresses In wire 
rope, from which formulas for tlie strength of strands uml tlm whole rope in 
static and moving tension, on inclines, under indirect or induced stresses and 
reverse bending, and suspeinled horizontally supporting a load are derived. It 
is the opinion of the author that specifications for wire roi)e should include a 
tension test, and possibly a bendhig and torsion tost, but that an elongation 
test is unfair and untrue to actual conditions. 

Concentrated load tests of yellow pine beams for shear, L. R. Manvitjjs 
and C. R. Hiix (Engin. News-Rec., 83 (1919), No. 2, pp. 69-71, figs, 4 ). — Tests of 
long-leaf yellow pine beams are briefly reported, from which It Is concluded 
that, with a concentrated load placed a distance from the end support of a beam 
equal to the depth of the beam, tlie beam will hold as much as tlie timber will 
stand in cross-grain bearing over the supports, and no horizontal shear failure 
may be expected. 

It is recommended that for the strength of beams In horizontal shear values 
roughly 50 per cent greater than ordinary design unit stresses may he u.sed, if 
the unit shear Is computed by the usual method, and if lieavy concentrated loads 
occur near the iwint of support or within about H times the depth of the beam, 
“ Design unit stresses in horizontal shear such as 120-Ib. per square Inch for 
long-leaf yellow pine appear to be very conservative for application to maximum 
end shear imder concentrated loads, although no doubt wdtbln safe design limits 
with a load three depths of the beam from the support. This stress could be 
Increased as recommended above for applied loads nearer the reaction. Tlmbm* 
inBpec;ted and graded under the rules proposed by the U. S. Forest Service^ 
dated 1915, which would largely eliminate critical defects, may be used with 
higher unit stresses, especially in horizontal sh<*ar In which defects such as 
checks and shakes so often play an Important part.” 

Prolonging life of farm timbers, 3. B. Bkbby (Ga. Binte Col Apr^ Ore, 66 
(1917), pp. 8 , figs, 6).— This bulletin deals briefly with the creosotlng of farm 
timbers for their preservation. Posts, to be treated, must be peeled, removing 
the inner hark eisq^ally, and thoroughly seasoned. The temperature of the oil 
roust be oontroRed within the limits of from 200 to 229* F*, and should never 
exceed the latter. A deep penetration of the oil should be secured on the part 
of the post to go into the ground and for a foot above the ground. 
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Bmilts of loix£r*^tlm6 tests of creosote treated fence posts, C. H. TsicsDAXje 
(Bngin. 8B {1919), ^o, 26, p, 1264 ). — ^Tests conducted by tbe Forest 

Hervlce of the U. S« Department of Agriculture In cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on over 2,000 fence x> 08 ts treated and set during 1908 and 
1900 are reported. 

At the last Inspection in 1918, 78.5 per cent of the basswood treated with 
coal-tar cresote and 78 per cent of that treated with water-gas-tar creosote were 
still sound. In the case of red oak 94.5 per cent treated with coal-tar creosote 
and 92.6 per cent treated with water-gas-tar creosote were still sound. It was 
found that the basswood posts did not take the treatment well, and for this 
reason tills species is not recommended for oj:)en-tank treatment. 

Wvnxlng the farm, W. J. I1uth»bfobd (Saakatchewan Dept Agr. But 51 
ilPTT), pp. 12, fIffH. 10). — ^Thls bulletin gives general information on farm fenc- 
ing, with special reference to Saskatchewan conditions. 

With reference to posts it is stated that, “In all the tests that have been 
made with wood, round cedar posts 4 to 6 In. at the small end, cut green in 
December or January, peeled and seasoned, are the mo.st durable, the life 
})eing about 18 to 20 years. The less sapwood the longer lived will be the 
post, other things being right. Creosoting timber helps to prolong its life. 
8pllt cedar posts are cheaper and, if creosoted. give very good satisfaction. 
Tamarack and spruf^e are us(Hi, but their life Is not so long as cedar. Willow 
and poplar are constantly needing repairs and substitutions after 3 years 
<if use;“ 

It is also stated that a number of years of experiment with steel posts 
have proved them strong un<l durable. 

•*A very effective fence for all practical purposes, except the turning of 
coyotes and dogs, Is the 8-strand 45 In, fabric with one barb wire’ placed 8 in. 
above. All these woven wire fabrics should be made of No. 9 gauge horizontals 
and 11 or 12 gauge uprights, the latter being placed 12 to 16 In. apart. The 
larger wdre Is stronger and is better galvanized, which means longer life for 
the fence and less repairing,” 

The Diesel engine: Its fuels and its uses, H. Haas {U. 8. Dept Int, Bur. 
Mine9 But 166 {1018), pp. VIlI-{-lSS, pis. 16, figs. 57). — This report discusses 
recent developments In the design and construction of the Diesel engine, the 
fuels suitable for burning in it, and the u.ses to which it is particularly 
adapted, with special reference to medium and small power requirements. 

With reference to economy. It is stated that although explosion oil engines 
are materially cheaper In first cost they consume considerably more fuel and 
lubricating oil than Diesel engines. Their fuel consumption at fractional 
loads also increases at a greater rate. 

“The mechanical efficiencies of four-stroke engines at full load vary from 
75 to 82 per cent, 80 per cent being usual for high-grade, low-speed engines 
of medium and large powers. The engine efficiency, exclusive of the air com- 
l^ressor, is 85 to 90 per cent. The mechanical efficiency of engines having a 
two-stroKs cycle seldom exceeds 70 per cent and may be as low as per cent 
in MghHspeed engines/* 

“ The indicated thermal efficiency of the Diesel engine having a four-stroke 
cards varies from 45 per cent at fun load to 47 per cent at half load, and 
the effective thermal efficiency from 87 per cent at full load to SO per cent at 
liall load, which r^resents the best practice. As regards engines having a 
cycle, the figures are 10 to 15 per cent lower.** 

^The vohimetHe efficiency of engifies haUng a two-stroke cycle is generally 
tfieitp. For slew-speed four-stroke engines a volumetric efficiency of 90 
144^*--19 ^7 
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per cent can be reached* whioli decreases to 85 per cent for high-speed ehgh^es* 
an4 for extrepie speetls may be even lower. These values presuppose high- 
grade englhes with mechanlcall]^ operated valvea" 

With referaace to the effect of high altitudes, It Is stated that the horse- 
power rating of a Diesel engine decreases 3 per cent for every 1,000 ft of 
added altitude. 

^*The high commercial value of the Diesel engine lies in its unsurpassed 
fuel economy and in its ability to burn low-priced liquid fuels with high 
boiling pointa This great fuel economy is not confined merely to medium or 
large sized units, for the smallest engine has nearly the same fuel economy as 
the largest.** 

Data are given which indicate “ that although the absolute fuel price for 
fuel oil may be several times higher than that of coal In the same market, 
power may be generates! more cheaply with the Diesel than with the steam 
engine.** 

The disadvantages of Diesel engines are stated as high consumption of 
lubricating oil and high installation cost* including heav^ foundations. 

Ziength of motor truck stop varies inversely as braked load ( Engin, News* 
Rec,, 81 (1918), No, 18, pp, 799, 800 ), — ^Braking tests conducted by Q. W. Smith 
of motor trucks and automobiles on a concrete road having a thin coating of 
oily dust showed the advantage of concentrating a large proportion of the load 
on the braked wheels. It was found that the coefficient of friction for rubber 
tires on dry paving was from 0.475 to 0.53. With a uniform speed of 20 miles 
per hour the shortest stops were made by trucks having a relatively high per- 
centage of the total weight carried by the rear or braked wheels, while the 
longest stops were made by a touring car with relatively light wheel loading. 

A second set of tests by L. I). Heranian, in which solid rubber tires were used 
for 3, 2, and 0.5 ton trucks and pneumatic tires for the automobile, showed that 
skidding of light tnicks took place on wet asphalt when the brakes were applietl 
with a uniform speed of 15 miles per hour. When the asphalt was very wet 
with a slight coating of sloppy snow, the skidding tendency of the lighter ma- 
chines was greatly increased, while the larger trucks skidded only 2 or 3 feet 
out of line. 

Important and neglected features of tire maintenance, A. F. MASimr 
(Engin* Newn-Rec,, 82 (1919), No, 26, pp, 1262-1264, figs, 5 ), — Data are re- 
ported showing that for large motor truck.s tire cost and fuel cost are normally 
about equal. On lighter trucks the tire cost is slightly leas than the fuel cost 
unless pneumatic tires are used, when the tire cost will slighly exceed the fuel 
coat. In this connection a warning is given against overloading, overspeeding, 
neglecting cuts and tears, spinning, skidding, and sliding the urheols, and wheel 
misalignment. 

Directory and specifications of farm tractors (Farm Machinery^ No. 144/2- 
1448 (1919), pp, 16, 108 ). — This directory contains data on 253 farm tractors of 
ITO different makes. 

plows workedrby horses (Jour, Bd, Agr, ihondon}, 28 (191$), No. 1, pp. 
86-40^ fios, 6 ), — Drawings showing the details of mole plows in use for draining 
land quickly are given. 

Ji bam for the small farm, H. H. Musselhan (Michigan Sta, Quart, 

B (1019) t No. 1, pp. 82-34, figs. 3).~A ground plan and some construction de- 
vils tgr a bam for a small farm keeping from 2 to 4 horses and Id to 15 cows 
uregdveii. 

, IPfiMisticfil Img haufW fox* Indiana, 0. A. Noeman and ll W* Schwab (Pu»^m 
Agr* BmU Bui 78 (1918), pp, 8, figs, if).— This bulletin gives 
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liig» and brief apecificatlons for iadivldtial and centralized hog honsea prepared 
with reference to Indiana conditions. 

Silos and silage in Arkansas, H. B. Dvobachkk (Arkansas 8ta, BuL 164 
U919), pp* 6^16 ), — This bulletin discusses the various types of silos In common 
use, and gives general Information on their construction with special reference 
to Arkansas conditions. 

Stall construction, H. H. Musbelman (Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bui,, 2 (1919), 
No, 1, pp, S6, S€, fig, 1 ), — ^The details of construction of a cow stall built of 
concrete, steel, and wood are illustrated and briefly described. 

Ghreenhouss heating, A. G. King (Dorn, Engrn,, 86 (1919), No, 8, pp, S49^S46, 
figs, 5 ), — Information is given on estimating for and Installing heating appa- 
ratus for greenhouses, including diagrammatic Illustrations. 

Cost of and revenue from electric heating on the Minidoka project, B. 
jymniJSi (Reclam, Bee. [U, S.], 16 (1919), No. 2, pp. 78-^1 ), — This is an analysis 
cf the cost of domestic electric heating for all the towns and Isolated residences 
on the Minidoka irrigation project using power supplied by the project generat- 
ing station. 

“ The indications are that electricity at $2 per month per kilowatt will com- 
pete with coal at $8 per ton. It has been found on the Minidoka project that 
the average season for the heating load is from five to six months. In other 
words, the total consumption of electricity for heating is ^njuivalent to five or 
six months* continuous use of the maximum demand. Therefore a retail reve- 
nue can be expected from this business of from $10 to $12 per kilowatt per 
season.** 

“ It can be said that electric heating Is sometimes Justified as a ‘ by-product * 
load, but that rarely, If ever, will it be economically feasible to develop elec- 
tricity from water iwwer for the prime puriwse of using it generally to heat 
buildings where fuel can be obtained at reasonable prices.” 

Analysis of electric cooking situation, S. M. Kennedy (Elect. World, 72 
(1918), No. 8, pp. 351, 352 ). — An analysis of the electric cooking load of a cen- 
tral station in s<)uthern Callforniu supplying over 3,(KK) electric ranges, of which 
95 ijer cent are in private houses, showed that (1) the electric cooking load 
Is a dt'sirable load, (2) the electric range is satisfactory to its consumers, and 
(3> electric co<»klng service Is along the lines of conservation of both fiKwl 
and fuel. The average annual bill for electiic cooking on this system is said to 
be about $45, and for combination c(H»king and water heating the average is $75. 

The relative merits of cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel pipe for house 
drainage puirposes, W. P. Gerhauo (Jour. Franklin Inst., 187 (1919), No. 1, pp. 
99^109, figs. 8), — Fracture, threading, corrosion, acid, manganese, and micro- 
scopic tests of cast-iron, wmught-lron, and steel pipe were conducted from 
whidi it was found tliat “extra heavy cast-iron soil pipe is a satisfactory ma- 
terial from the corrosion t)oint of view. It is unsatisfactory as regards the 
calked joints. These become affected by changes in temperature, and do not 
remain tight under all conditions of service. The screw Joint of welded pipe 
is superior to the calked Joint, provided the threads are so cut and the recessed 
drainage fittings so tapp^ that the pipe can he screw’^ed well into the shoulder 
of the fitting. Portions of tlie thread remaining exposed to view should be 
protected against external corrosion. The evidence furnished by the investlga- 
tion leaves no doubt as to genuine wrought-iron pipe being a far more durable 
ma^riai for house drainage purpoacfs than steel pipe.** 

Jtural methods of waste disposal, H. X>. Evans {BtU. State Dept, Health 
Maine, n, ser., 2 (1919), No, 1, pp, $ 4 , figs. IP)*— This bulletin deals briefly with 
and eonstruotloa of sanitary privies, sewage tanks, and absorption 
nxmth ^ith nmclal reference to Maine eondltlons. The pail privy is considered 
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to be better than the tight-vault privy or the biological privy in that Its con- 
tents can be more easily and safely disposed of. The biolo^cal privy Is con- 
sidered of little use under Maine conditions. 

Baral drainage, T. J. Lafbeni£:be {BuU Sanit. Quebec, 18 (1918), No. i,’ pp^ 
11(^183, figa, 7).T~This report deals briefly with sewage disposal on farms and 
in rural communities in the Province of Quebec, and gives drawings and brief 
speciflcatlons for sanitary privies and disposal systems consisting of sedimenta- 
tion tanks and tile absorption areas. 

The treatment of sewage from single houses and small communitieB, E. B. 
Pheips (Pub. Health Rpts. [U. iS.], (1919), No. 7. pp. 271-^76, pis. 2, figs. 2 ). — 

Experiments on the disposal of resldental and institutional sewage are re- 
ported. The institutional sewage flow was 100 gal. per capita, and In parts 
per million contained 7.9 parts ammoniacal nitrogen, 20.4 parts organic nitro- 
gen, and 981 parts total solids, and hud an oxygen demand for 24 hours at 20® 
C. (68® P.) of 121 parts per million. The reshlental-sewage flow was 21 gah 
per capita, and contained 48 parts ammoniacal nitrogen. 65 parts organic nitro- 
gen, and 1,360 jiarts total solids i>er million, and had an oxygen demand of 263 
parts per million. 

Experiments with preliminary tank treatment were wnfined to the blolytlc 
tank and the Imhoflf tank. The latter was found particularly well adapted to 
the existing requirements. An average removal of 91 per cent of the settleable 
solids was obtained with the resldental sewage and 97 per cent with the weaker 
institutional sewage. 

Experiments with sand Alters showed that with moderately course sand 
having an effective size of 0.35 mm. the area required varied with the dilation 
Of the sewage. About 30 sq. ft. of superficial Sttind area per capita was required 
for the resldental sewage and 45 sq. ft. for the institutional sewage. Sand 
layers 24 in. in depth were satisfactory. 

Experiments with trickling filters comprised studies of distribution and filter 
materials. It was found that the lath filter with tipping distributor possessed 
advantages over all other types tested. This filter is described in detail and 
illustrated. 

" The filter proper ... is built up of layers of ordinary laths, the laths of ad- 
jacent layers lying at right angles to one another and those of each layer being 
parallel and spaced with clear openings of 3 in. Closer spacing down to f In. 
yielded less satisfactory results. The laths of each layer are also so spaced 
that they come over the center of the open space in the second layer below. A 
filter depth of 6 ft. yields an effluent of high degrf»e of oxidation, and one of 
3.5 ft. yields an effluent sufficiently oxidized to satisfy the requirements of most 
situations. A total filter volume of 8 cu. ft. per capita Is required.” 

“ The performance of this filter is much superior to that of a good trickling 
filter of stone, and in 6 ft. depths, with suhsecjuent sedimentation, is approxi- 
mately equal to that of a well-operated sand filter 2 ft. In depth.” 

Sewage disposal, E. D. Rich and F. G. Lego (Mich. State Bd. Health Bngin. 
Bui. 11 (1917), pp. 2k, figs. H). — ^Thls is a nontechnical discussion of the sub- 
ject of the treatment and removal of liquid wastes, prepared for the guidance 
of the governing bodies of the smaller communities. 

Sewage disposal, I*. P. Kinnicutt, C. B. A. Winst/)w, and R. W. Pbatt (New 
York: John WUeu 4 Sona, 1919, 9. ed., pp. Xf 11+641, flffa. 141).--frbia la a Bee- 
ond edition and complete revision of this work (B. S. R., 24, p. 616) in which 
the authors have attempted to introduce new data and recent viewpoints in 
crmnection with all the topics treated. 

In particular the chapters on screening, sludge disposal, and ch^ical pee- 
cipitati<m have been entirely rfsconstructed and much enlarged. A dtscusslon 
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of the Miles add process Is iiu'luded in connection with chemical treatment. 
Kew chapters have been added treating of the newer processes of two-story 
tank treatment and purification by means of activated sludge. New clxapters 
have also betm added which discuss, respt'ctively, the broad principles under- 
lying the selection, design, and oj^eration of a sewage treatment plant and the 
disfH>sal of excreta 1 wastes from houses and institutions wliich are not con- 
nected with sewerage systems. 

A new form of septic tank, DeW. H. Wyatt {Dom. Engirt,, 87 (1919), No, 9, 
pp. 379, 380, fig. 1). — A new form of septic tank for private sewage dis{)osa] in 
rural districts is described and diagrumniuticaily illustrated which is made 
entirely of vitrified pl]>e shapes. 

Grease interception from house sewage, H. J. Belmont (Dom. Engirt,, 88 
(1919), No, 6, pp. 249-251, 285, fign. 5). — ^Information Is given on the construc- 
tion of grease trai)S, together with drawings of approved types. 

Treatment and disposal of creamery wastes, E. B. PHKrj>s (Pub. Health 
Hptn. [U. <Sf.], 33 (1918), No. 49, pp. 2169-2174, ph 1). — Experiments conducted 
in cooperation with the Dairy Division of tlie U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on the purification and disposal of creamery sewage are reported. This sewage 
consisted of wastes from washing cans and cleaning and rinsing churns, 
together with a small amount of milk, crt'ani. and buttermilk si)iUed on the 
floor. The experimental disposal plant as usiid consisted of a septic tank and 
two sand filters. 

“ In May, 1910, the plant was put In operation, the sand filter being operated 
at a nominal rate of 25,000 gal. per acre per day, and the septic tank on the 
basis of a 12-hour storage period. The results of the oiK»rntlon were excellent 
almost from the start During July the nominal rate of filtration gradually In- 
creased to approximately 70,000 gal. i)er acre per day. at about which point it 
was maintained throughout the Inveatlgntion. With the advent of cold weather 
a notlc<»al)le riiduction occurred in the degree of nitrification, and a somewhat 
less marked effect was shown by the relative stability and oxygen demand val- 
ues. The degree of imrlflcation was always satisfac*tory for discharge into a 
comparatively small vidume of diluting water in cold weather, and the spring of 
1917 brought with it increased biological activity and resulting improvement 
in quality of the efiluent, A noticeable and quite unexpecteti result was the 
complete neutralization of the characteristic acidity of the settled wastes, 
the average values for 3S months being 226 parts per million of acidity in the 
settled waste and 356 parts per million of bicarbonate alkalinity in the filter 
effluent.” 

** The results of this investigation Indicate the entire feasibility of satisfac- 
torily treating creamery wastes.” “ It has been demonstrated that plain sedi- 
mentation is a satisfactory tank treatment x>reUniinary to sand filtration, and 
that ... a disposal plant may readily be designed for satisfactory treatment 
of creamery wastes,” 

On the basis of these experiments brief specifications for a disposal plant 
are given as follows : 

"The settling tank should have a net capacity of about one day’s output of 
the creamery. It should have one or more hopper bottoms with side slopes of 
45® and a sludge outlet pipe running nearly to the bottom. The total depth 
from water line to sludge outlet should be about 12 ft. There should be a 
vertical bottom baffle extending 3 ft. above the upper edge between each two 
hoppers, and scum baffles extending 5 ft. into the liquid over the center of 
each hopper. The entire tank should be covered with a tight board cover. The 
^uent from the tank should overflow to a siphon chamber having a capacity 
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of not less than one nor more than six hours’ output of waste. This chamber 
should be provided with an automatio siphon discharging to the filter beds 

“The sand filters should have an area of about 725 sq. ft. per 1,000 gal. 
daily output of waste. . . . The upper layer should be composed of 8 ft. of 
clean fairly coarse sand, such as would be suitable for concrete. This sand 
should be laid upon an underdrain system composed of parallel or radiating 
lines of agricultural draintile, suitably embedded in coarse stone graded upward 
to fine stone and gravel to exclude the upiier sand layer. This filter should he 
divided into not less than 2 and preferably 4 units, with suitable arrangement 
for diverting the How to one or another. The \inits should be used in rotation,” 

Construction and care of fish ponds, 11. O. Osburn (Mo. Bui. Ohio Sta., 4 
^ 0 . 7, pp. 215-220, fiffs. 4 ), — ^This article, a contribution from the de- 
partment of zoology and entomology, Ohio State University, deals primarily 
with the construction and care of farm fish ponds, with special reference to 
Ohio conditions. 

It is stated that the greatest depth should not be IokSs than 5 or 6 ft, ahd 
that there should be an ample area of shallow water around the e<lfte of the 
pond from 1 to 2 ft. in depth where weeds will grow thickly. This should have 
some gravelly and sandy areas. The shallow area should be at least half 
that of the pond. It is stated that In Ohio almost any unpolluted source of 
water supply will be satisfactory. 

The question of stocking with fish is also discussed. 

BXJEAL ECONOMICS. 

Kural, social, and economic problems of the United States, 0. J. Galpin 
and A. B. Cox (Amcr, Ashoc. Agr. Leg. Bui. S (1919), pp. 24*15) •—This is the 
third of a series of studies published by the American Asstwiation for Agricul- 
tural Legislation. It consists of a catalogue and summary of about 150 
answers to a letter requesting a statement of the chief rural, social, and 
economic problems sent to a selected list of persons interested in, and ac- 
quainted with, agricultural problems. 

The proceedings of the First National Country Life Conference (Proc. 
Nat. Country Life Conf,, 1 (1919), pp. 2S8 ). — In this volume are included a 
summary of conclusions of committees and the following ]>apers on subjects 
relating to rural problems heard at the conference held at Baltimore, Md.» 
January 6 and 7, 3919: The Work of the Oominitlee on (Country Life, by K. L. 
Butterfield; Home Service of the Rod Cross — Its Significance as an Experiment 
in Rural Social Work, by J. F. Steiner; Community Councils: Their Present 
Work; Their Future Opportunity, by E. 1>. Smith; The County Farm Bureau: 
A New Factor in Rural Life, by A. B. Graham ; The Present Crisis and Future 
Needs of Rural Education, by H, W, Foght ; The Present Demand for Improve- 
ment In Rural Government and Needed Legislation, by E. C. Branson ; Better 
Organization for Rural Social Servlc*e, by H. I. Curry; Ri^allgnment of Re- 
ligious and Moral Forces for Country IJfe, by W, H. Wilson ; The New Appre- 
datiop of Play and Recreation in Rural Life, by E. C. Llndeman ; The Problem 
Of the Changing Rural Home, by O. L. White; The Enlistment of Trained 
Leadership, by W. J. Campbell; Invi»stlgaUon and Teaching of Rural Social 
Problems, by C. J. Galpln; A Cooperative lUnn of National Rural Research 
(E. S. B., 40, p. 890) ; Tlie Federation of Country Life Forces, by B. L. 
Morgan; The Social eifects of Improved Communication In Rural Life, by 
J. M. Gillette; and Internationalizing the Country Life Movement, by K. L. 
Butterfield, et aL In appendixes are a report of the conference on couhtry 
life Interests held at Washington, November 16 and 17, 1017, reprints from 
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addreisses by E. Davenport (E. S. 11., 39, p. 703), K. L. Butterfield, and E. D. 
Sanderaon before the American Association of Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, and the I’exiort of community council work during the 
period of demobilization and readjustment and the permanent organization of 
communities. 

Beport of conferences of national organizations engaged in rural social 
work {Upt, iUtnf. Orpan. Rural Soc, Work \Nat, Country Life Assoc.], 
1919, pp. 1 (>). — Hie conferences held at Washington, D. C., March 14 and April 
10, 1919, in accordance with a resolution adopted l>y the conference noted above, 
outline social needs of rural communities and means of meeting tbem, with 
the presupposed economic and riolitical bases, and report a plan of organization 
for practical aiii>lh*ation of principles Involved. 

First rural life conference of the Bural Welfare League of Texas (Bui. 
A{fr. and Mech. Col. Tex., 3. ser., 5 (1918) y No. 7, pp. 76). — l/cctures o!i several 
lihases of rural cluiroh problems and land tenure and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts are published in tlie report of this conference. 

Summaries of evidence taken before the Agricultural Policy Subcommittee 
appointed in August, 1916, to consider and report upon the methods of 
effecting an increase in the home-grown food supplies, having regard to the 
need of such increase in the interests of national security ( Mnt. Reconstr. 
[Gt. Brit.\y Re(otts1r. CotnniificCy Apr. Policy Hul)COinn\iitc*\ Siunmaries Rvi- 
dencCy 1918. pp. Jy’i-129, pis. ^). — Evidence heard in the preparation of the re- 
port discussed editorially (E. S. It., 39, p. 402) is here sinnmarized. 

Bural community life in the Haute Marne, E. O. Bishop {fstu(Ur.H Social 
South. (’</?.!, 3 (1919), No. VP- ^?).- -This gives an account of village life, 
Industries, and methods of agriculture as the author found them in the remote 
sections of France in 1918. 

Agricultural organizations in Spain, O. T.. Jones {U. S. Dept. Com., Com. 
Rpts.y No. 15J^ (1919) y pp. Sd-J4)- — This article reviews briefly efforts to encour- 
age the agriculture of Spain by organization and edueaition. It covers the his- 
tory and functions of chanihers of agriculture, fanners* comiuunltl(*s, agricul- 
tural syndicates, rural treasuries, and varioms important unollicial atid unique 
federations. Several tt(uirNhing local Catholic agrarian federations and the 
Association of Spanish Agriculturists are noted. 

The agricultural festival in Moncloa (Inform. Apr. [Madrid], 9 (19J9)y No. 
i96y pp. 1217-220 ). — In this report of a congress held under the direction of the 
Association of Spanish Agriculturists and the National Catholic Agrarian Fed- 
eration, there are suinmarlzwl several addresses on the promotion of Spanish 
agriculture. The recominondations offerivl by these two organizations relating 
to legislation, marketing, credit facilities, and cooperation, and by the General 
Association of Stockmen of the Kingdom regarding production and marketing 
of live s(o(‘k and live-stcK’k products are published. 

The twenty-first annual report of the Director of the Swiss Union of 
Peasants, 1918 (i’wfni. Sec. Paysans SnUtsesNo. 68 (1919), pp. 10-65). — In these 
pages of this roixut are outlined certain projects and investigations of an eco- 
nomic character for alleviating tin* shortage of agricultiii'al prtKiucts in 
Switzerland. 

Beport of the committee of Section IV of the Advisory Council on the em- 
ployment on the land of returned sailors and soldiers (Min. Reconstr. [Gt. 
Brit.}, Rpt. Committee Sect. IV AdiHsorp Conncil, pp. 39). — ^The recom- 

mendations of this committee cover questions of housing, the acquisition of 
land, small holdings, training, wages and employment, the case of disiibled 
men, trade organization, village life, and voluntary effort and private enter- 
prise, often reiterating and supporting thosc^ included in the Agricultural Policy 
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Subcommittee Report (E. S. R.» 40, p. 91). There le also included a minority 
report by R. V. Lennard. 

The soldier colonists, W. H. Wabmak {London: Chatto d Windus, 1918, pp, 
A7-fl8d). — ^The Introduction to this has been written by the Earl of Selborne, 
and two chapters included by C. Brooks. Historicnl instances of group settle- 
ment and the early theories of B. G. Wakefield are discussed In approaching 
the subject, also the principles of organization, psychology, and cooperation 
upon which systematic migration within the British Empire must be under- 
taken. On the practical side, the author has included a survey of the offers 
of overseas dominions of land for settlement, and suggestions for advance and 
headquarters organization for the project, State representatives, district Inspec- 
tors, group leaders, and others. He reviews much of the Tennyson Oommittecj’s 
Report in chapters on women and religion and shipping and finance. 

liist of references on women In agriculture, C. K. Gkeen (f^pec. Libraries, 10 
{1919), No, 5, pp, 1S&~145). — ^This bibliography was prepared by the library of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, the references being classified under 
the following headings: General, beekeeping, dairying, education, forestry, 
horticulture, mechanics, poultry, bibliography, fiction, history, and organization. 

[The new laborers^ code regulating labor in Germany] in Mo, Rev., 

U. S, Labor Statis,, 9 {1919), No, 1, pp. 285-^37; fntemat Inst Agr, [Home], 
Intemat. Rev. Agr. Econ,, 10 {1919), No, 4, pp. 287, 288; Jour, Bd, Agr, [Lon- 
don], 26 {1919), No. 4, pp. 458, 454) * — In these publications appear abstracts of 
the provisions of an ordinance agreeii ur>on by the largest agricultural em- 
ployment and workers’ organization in Germany, and made legal by a decree is- 
sued by the people’s commissioners and the minister of labor. 

One-third-share farm rent, A, Beckkeich {Ann. SH. Agron., 4* 9er,, 8 {1919), 
No. pp. 97-106). — Information taken from early French lease contracts 
based on this system is cited, and tables showing the marked fluctuations in 
harvests and prices of grains, etc., through a period of years are given to illus- 
trate the equal fairness of share-rent systems in times of good harv’ests and 
bad* 

Farm management, J. H. Arnold {New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919, pp, 
161+248, pis. 10). — This is a general discussion of the principles of selection 
of the farm, management of soil and crops, problems of time, seasons, power, 
and marketing in their relation to crops, advantages of and profits from live 
stock, farm organization and business methods, factors in efficiency, and farm 
administration. 

How to cultivate an agricultural holding, R. Vuionkb {Comment Exploiter 
un Domaine Agricole, Paris: J,-B, BaillUre d Sons, 1917, 2. ed,, rev. and ent, 
pp. 640, figs. 4). — ^Thls volume of the Encycloi)edla of Agriculture, published 
under the direction of G. Wery, is a collection of brief treatises based upon 
the principles of the science and practice of agriculture promulgated in Prance 
by the National Institute of Agronomy. The subjects included are soil man- 
agement, the production of edible and industrial plants, live stock, certain agri- 
cultural industries including distiUlng and wine pressing, sugar refining, and 
butter and cheese making, laws dealing with holding and cultivation of rural 
property, and other economic and social phases of agriculture. 

Cooperation for farmers; L. Smxth-Gobdon {London: Williams d Norgate, 
1918, pp. XIV +247). — ^The development of cooperation for consuiners and agrl'^ 
culturists on the Continent and in Ireland is discussed historically. Diffi- 
culties of the system when applied to agriculture, types of consumers* coopera- 
tion, producers* societies, and credit societies are discussed, and the progress 
of the cooperative movement In Denmark, Ireland, and the United States, the 
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attitude of tbe various governments toward it, and the future of the movement 
are described In detail. 

Cooperation in the new world, L. Smith-Gordon {Better Business, 4 {1919) y 
No 9» 2y pp, 81-07; 4f 249-255 ), — ^The first of these articles gives an account of 
the peoples* banks of Quebec, credit unions of Massachusetts, the remedial loan 
associations under management of the Russell Sage Foundation, the Jewish 
credit societies, and credit unions of North Carolina. The second is a sura- 
mary of the series of articles reporting the author’s visits to farmers* co- 
operative societies in America (E. S. R., 40, p. 591). His final comment is that 
American cooperation has been largely built up upon the agricultural supply 
Imslness and the marketing of produce, in which latter sphere there is an ad- 
vance over anything in other countries and tliat the chief criticism of the move- 
ment as a whole in the United States is its weakness in regard to federation. 
He points out also that a wide field exists for international cooperative action. 

The cooperative marketing of live stock (Apr. Oaz. Candida, 6 {1919), No. 7, 
pp, $35-546, figs. 4 )> — ^Brlef reports of the 'work In Nova Scotia, t}uebe(‘, Dii- 
tario, Saskatchewan, and Western Canada are given to show the progress of 
this form of farmers* cooperation., 

The cooperative societies for bringing land under cultivation, M. L. Tardy 
(Cotnpi. Rend. Arad. Agr. France, 15 {1919) y No. 2, pp. 79-92; ahs, in Intemat, 
Inst. Apr. [Rome)y Intemat. Rev, Agr, Eeon,, 10 {1919), No. 1-2, pp. S0-S5; 
Boot, Jour, Agr., 2 {1919), No. 3, pp. 422, 423 ), — This reports the author’s inquiry 
into the work of cooperative cultivating societies in various districts of 
France in increasing agricultural production and bringing about certain social 
and economic rjconstructioa 

Municipal markets in cities ha'ving a population of over 30,0G0, 1918 
(Washington: Bureau of the Census, 1919, pp. 56 ). — ^Data are presented in gen- 
eral tables and in the text relating to them showing organization, ciiisses of 
employees, areas and buildings, rentals and methods of ojieration of markets, 
and regulations uml various laws concerning public markets, together vtith the 
revenues, costs, and valuations of this enterprise at the close of the year 1918. 

Geographical phases of farm prices: Oats, L. B. Zapoleon {V. S. Dept, Agr. 
Bui. 755 {1919), pp. 28, pis. 2. fig. 1 ). — This study of farm prices of oats is 
similar in plan to one relating to corn, previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 895). 
Price maps showing sectional difference.s in farmers* prices of oats, based on 
averages by counties for the five years, 1910-1914, and the relative lrapoi*tance 
of different parts of the United States in the production of oats according to 
the census of 1909 are given ; also .statistics for the disposition of the crops, 
farm consumption, commercial movement, influence on price of trade routes 
and commercial centers, a retrospective view of farm prices of oats, 1871-1915, 
local price factors, trends of yields, values to the acre, geographical differences 
in prices, cost of production, and miscellaneous data. 

sugar question and the resupplying of France during the period 
1914^1917, H. Rkmt (La Questiofi des Sucres ct le Ravitaillenient de la 
France pendant la PMode 1914 d 1917. Paris: Libr. Soc. Rec. Sirey, 1917, pp. 
172 ). — ^Thls is a study of production and pHces of beet and cane sugar. It re- 
views the movement of sugar upon the world market and the prmiiiction and 
consumption of this commodity in Prance between 1841 and the years immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of the war. A detailed account Is given of State 
intervention and the various means adopted to secure a supply In France and 
the foreign countries. In this connection information relating to conditions in 
Germany is taken from an Abstract of German Economic Legislation During 
the Present War by T, Reinach. 
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[Agriculture in Alaska] (In AXanka, ** Our Frontier Wonderland,** 1019. 
Seattle, Wash.: Alaska Bur., Seattle Chamber Com. and Com. Club, 1919, T 
ed., rev., pp. 79-90, figs. 19). — ^TMb section of this pamphlet describes the grain 
crops and grasses, vegetables, wild and cultivated fruits, wild flowers, forests, 
and live stock in Alaska and offers information and suggestions to home- 
steaders. 

Statistical report of the California State Board of Agriculture for the year 
1918 iStatis. Rpt. Cal. Bd. Agr., 1918, pp. XX[I-\-477. pis, H^tailed statis- 
tics relating to population, public lands, fruits, farm crops, live stock, irrigation 
projects, and the value of crops and lands are continued for 1918. 

Agricultural statistics of Canada {Canada Census Indus., 1917, pt. 1, pp^ 
XJY^\-47^Xni, figs. Jf). — In these tables arc assembled the actual agricultural 
statistics collected in four agricultural rrovlnces, and tlie annual estimate for 
the Dominion as a whole, relating to held crops, prices of agricultural products, 
wages of farm help, farm live stock, and agricultural exports and imports, to- 
getlier with comparative figures for previous years and data selected from agri- 
cultural statistics of other countries. 

[Field crop and live stock report of Canada for 1917], J. 11. GEtSDAUC {Can- 
ada Expi. Fartm Rpt. 1918, pp. 5-7). — ^Data previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 
702) are continued. According to this report the total value of Canada’s Held 
crops for the year was $1,144,030,456, an in<TeJi.se of more than a quarter of a 
million dollars over the figures for 1910. 

Summary of the present condition of agriculture in Chile, P. R. HuNEaros 
(Resefia Sumaria del Estado Actual de la Agriniltura en Chile. Santiago de 
Chile: Min. Indus, y Obras Pub., Dir. Gen. Serv. Agr., 1919, pp. 48, pi. 1). — The 
character of the country is described by regions, and information relating to 
areas sown to different crops, fertilizer resource's, extent of irrigation, use of 
agricultural machinery, notes on the cultivation and yield of each of the princi- 
pal crt)ps, the number and classes of live stock, etc., are given. 

[Agricultural statistics of Chile] {Statis. Abs. Chile, 1918, pp. 76-91 ). — 
Data previously noted (E, 8. R., 88, p. 495) are continued for the year 1917. 

[Agricultural statistics of Colombia] (An Estadis. [Colombia], 1915^ pp. 
121-176). — These pages show the acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops for the year 1915 by dei)artments with summaries, also the number and 
classes of animals. 

Oeneral abstracts showing the acreage under crops and the numbers and 
descriptions of live stock in each county and province, 1916—1918 (Dept. 
Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland, Agr. Statis. 1918, pp. S7). — Information previously 
noted (E. S. R., 34, i>. 291) is continued for 1910, 1917, and 1918. 

Acreage and live stock returns of Scotland, with a summary for the 
United Kingdom (Agr. Statis. Scotland, 6 (1917), pt. 1, pp. 5S). — This annual 
report continues information previously noted (E, S, R., 40, p. 194). 

[Agrriculture In Norway] (Statis. Aarbok Konger. Norge, 98 (1918), pp. 25- 
97). — These pages continue data under the same plan as previously (E. S. R., 
39, p. 896). 

[Agriculture and live stock in Sweden] (Sveriges Off. Statis., Jordbr. och 
Boskapsskdtsel, 1915, pp. VIII-^157). — ^Thls annual report continues informa* 
tioa previously noted for 1914 (E 8. R., 37, p. 191). 

Finland's farms and farm life, T. Haynes (V. S. Dept. Com., Com. Bpts., No. 
167 (1919), pp* S79-S8S). — ^The author reviews briefly some primitive aspects of 
farm life In Finland, matters of land holding, private initiative and Govern* 
ment aid, and the (establishment of agricultural schools, etc., and gives some 
statistics for the crops of recent years and the development of the butter* 
making Industry. 
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Area, clasaifioatlon of area, area imder crops, live stock, land revenue as- 
sessment, and transfers of land in British India [and in certain native 
States], G. F. Shibras (A/tt. /Statis. India, 3$ {1916-11), /, pp, XV/-fd2i, pU. 
6; II y pp. iX-f f/d, pL 1 ), — The first volume of this report continues statistics 
previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 896), with some additional maps and charts 
relating to cropped areas, rainfall, etc. The second volume continues other 
statistical information (E. S. U., 40, p. 793). 

AGRICULTITRAL EDUCATION. 

Proceedings of the thirty-second annual convention of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 1919, edited by 
J. L. HiUJS {Pt'oc, AfiHoe. Amer, Agr. Cols, and Expt. 32 {1919), pp. 272 ). — 

These proceedings have been previously noted (K. S. U,, 39, p. 701). 

First and second annual reports of the Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1917-1919, I. CoLODNY {Bnl. mate Bd. Control Vocat. Ed. [Ariz.], No. 4, 
(1919), pp. 19). — Acc<»rdlng to this report three high schools and one normal 
school qualified and participated in Smitli-Hiighes funds for instruction in 
agriculture in 1917-18. Of tlie 30 high schools in the State, only 5 made any 
€‘ffort to teach agriculture. The total number of pupils attending Smith-Hughes 
classes In agriciilfiire was 112, or only about 20 per cent of tl»e boys attending 
high schools in strictly agricultural communities. 

Approval was given to 5 day schools in home economics. The number of 
students enrolled In SmUb-Hugbes classes in homo economics was 215 out 
of a total enrollment of 2,096 In schools approved for home economies. 

The University of Arizona enrolled teacher-training classes in the home 
economics d<Tartiiient in 1917-18 and 1918-19, but no students in agriculture* 

la 1018-19 sewen schools qutdified In agricultural Instruction under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, with an eiii*ollment of 129. Two conferences of agricultural 
teachers were hold, at which homo-project work and the distinctive features of 
vocational agriculture wore discussed. Five high schools with an enrollment 
of 128 pupils were subsidizinl for home-economics instruction. An opportunity 
school was organized April 5, 1010, by the Department of Vocational Education, 
in conjunction with the city schools of Phoenix. The most satisfactory work 
In liome economics was done In the evening schools. 

Regulations and suggestions concerning county agricultural high schools 
of Mississippi {State Bd. Ed. MUts. Bui. 12 {1919), pp. 5 ^). — ^Thls publication 
contains an outline of the course of study of the Mississippi county agricultural 
high schools, and of the regulations which become effective in tlie 1919-20 
sch<K>l session; a list of adopteil textbooks; questions and answers relating 
to the establishment and administration of these .schools; agricultural high 
school laws In Mississippi; and suggestliuis concerning the course of study in 
home economics to meet the need of a more uniform and l)etter standard of 
work in the schools. 

It is suggested that three units of home economies, given in either a 3 or 4 
year course, be the minimum for graduation. The minimum time required 
for the ordinary high school unit, viz, five 49-mlnute recitations a week for 32 
weeks, Is acceptable, but It is urged that five 45-mlnute recitations for 36 
weeks be adopted. Ulie consensus of opinion seems to be that the strongest 
arguments are in favor of putting home economics instruction in the first* 
second, and fourth year of the agricultural high school course. An outline Is 
given of the suggested course. 

Agricultural education, H, W. Potts (Hichtmmd, N. S. Wales: Hawkeshurg 
Apr. Col., [191B], pp. 8).— The author dtwrlbes the fadUtles for agricultural 
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instruction at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, liichmond. New South 
Wales. He states that the total number of students who have passed tlxtough 
the college since its Inception, and who have pursued a course of training In 
farming and live stock, is 2,037. At least 78 per cent of these are putting their 
training into practice on the land or occupying resiwnsible j)osltions associated 
with rural pursuits. A total of 021 rural teachers have taken the summer 
course in nature study, elementary agriculture, school gardening, etc., and 2,180 
pupils and 180 teachers have atten<led the rural camp schools, held under the 
direction of the department of public instruction with the object, especially, 
of interesting children In country oc'cupations. In the 12 years siiK*e its estab> 
lishraent in 1905, the farmers’ wdnter school has been attended by a total of 

I, 055 practical farmers. 

Itinerant instruction, B. Cabqueja {Bol. Sec. EHado Agr. [Portugal]^ 1 
{1918), No. 2-^4, pp. 95^101). — A brief account is given of the development of 
movable schools of agriculture in Portugal since the organization of the first 
school of this kind in 1901. 

The present status of itinerant instruction in AlgarVe, M. Pais i>a Ci^nha 
Fortes (Bol. Sec. Estado Agr. [Portttgall, 1 {1918), No. 1, pp. 5-2t). — ^Thls Is 
an account of the present status and some results of the work of the movable 
schools of agriculture in the province of Algarve, Portugal, with brief notes on 
such schools in other countries. 

Movable schools of agriculture organized by the Journal of Commerce of 
Porto {Bol. See. Estado Agr. iPortugaU. 1 {1918), No. 2-4, pp. 102-111 ). — ^The 
aims, organization, and course of instruction by months, of movable schools 
of agriculture In Portugal are outlined. 

Training of discharged soldiers and sailors {Scot. Jour. Agr,, 1 {1918), No, 
S, pp. 348-^4 ^)- — ^Brief outlines are given of various schemes, prepared and put 
Into operation by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland In conjunction with the 
Ministry of Pensions, for the training of discharged soldiers and sailors In 
forestry, gardening, and agriculture. 

Training in farm and garden work in reformatory and industrial schools, 

J. O, Pket {London: Bd. Ed. [Gt. Brit.l, 1919, pp. IS). — ^Thls report gives some 
account of the systems of land management and the methods of training boys 
In agriculture and horticulture practiced at the 12 reformatory and Industrial 
farm schools in Great Britain visited by the Chief Inspector of Refonnatory 
and Industrial Schools of the Board of Education, and presents some general 
•conclusions with regard to the net^ds and development of the w'ork of the schools. 
Attention is called especially to the Importance of regarding institutions pos- 
sessing farms as places of training for future land workers, rather than as 
places of detention to be made a.s far as possible self-supporting; the need of 
more and better qualified instructors and of Improved equipment, closer co- 
ordination between the school work and the practical work and the develop- 
ment of theoretical instruction concurrently with the instruction in the field 
or the garden, the preparation of properly graded schemes of training In agri- 
culture and horticulture, differentiation in the training of the future market 
gardener and of the farm workers, provision of more advanced courses for 
reformatory schools than for industrial schools, and possibly courses of an en- 
tirely different tyr>e ; the desirability of providing classes !n gardening for all 
boys in the institution, and of introducing skilled Instruction In bee and poul- 
try keeping and more varied courses in handwork ; and a considerable modifica- 
tion or the total abandonment of the practice of hiring out boys to farmers In 
the vicinity for day work. 

Agriculture at the primary school, L. Houoier, C. and A. Miatixe 

{UAgrieuUure d V Boole Primaire, Paris: J, B, BailUiev 4 Sons, 1914$ 3, 
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f>p. £59, £5tf).^This book includes outlines of 27 lessons in plant production, 
5 lessons in animal production, and 1 each In rural economy and the friends 
and enemies of the farmer. Each lesson is followed by review questions, prob- 
lems, and references to the literature. 

How to teach agrriculture In the primary school, C. Perbbt {Comment Bn- 
geiffner V Agriculture d VBcole PrimMre. Paris: J. B. BailUdre d Sons, 1910, 
pp* 96, figs* 3S ), — The author states the object and method to be employed in 
agricultural Instruction in the primary .‘ohool, including suggestions for the 
establishment of a scho<jl museum, class experiments, and ilifferent ways of 
demonstrating plant growth, viz, in pots, In water, in the school garden, in the 
school yard, in demonstration plats, in experiment fields, and in different *kinds 
of soils. 

The Allerey Handbook {Beaune, Prance: Amer. E. F. Univ*, 1919, pp, [/T]-f 
26S )* — ^Thls book outlines 14 courses in agriculture prepared by the instructors 
of the American E. F. University Farm School at Allerey, Saone-et-Loire, 
France (E, S. II., 41, p. 106), and given in the school. The subjects dealt with 
are buildings and equipment; field crops, manure and fertilizers, and soils; 
dairying, types and breeds, feeding and management; poultry; fniit growing; 
vegetiible gardening; agricultural geography, rural sociology, marketing and 
cooperation, and farm nmniigeinent. 

Horticulture, K. C. Davis (Philadelphia: J, B. Ldppincott Co., 1919, pp. VI I 
416, pi. 1, figs. 281 ). — This textbook for high and ni>rmal schools deals with 
plant propagation and brei^ding, gardening, orcharding, small fruit growing, 
forestry, beautifying home ground.s, and the soils and enemies Involved. To 
aid in making the teaching ns concrete as i>osslhle, numerous suggestions for 
questionnaires, surveys, local investigations, prnctlaims, field and laboratory 
exercises, field trips, home projtH!ts, etc., are included at the close of the char>- 
ters, together with review questions and references to literature. An appendix 
contains a brief list of horticultural works for 8<*hool libraries, and useful ^ata 
with reference to suitable distani*e.s and varieties for planting, los.ses in crop 
removals, sources of plant food, etc. 

Mainly the pedagogy of seeds with some seeds of pedagog^y, W. G. Vinai. 
(Nature-Study Rev., 15 (1919), No. 6, pp. 213-2S2, figs. 2 ). — Suggestions are 
offered for making educational measurements with seeds, and on methods of 
teaching seed germination and dispersal, mounting seeds for class use, and 
studying seed folk lore, omens, and charms. 

Outlines of course of instruction in agricultural nature study for the rural 
schools of California, O. J. Kkrn (California Si a. [P«&.], 1919, pp. 55, figs. 
60 ). — The material outllnwl in this publication is grouped under four general 
topics, viz, human needs, interests, ami activities; plant and animal life, respec- 
tively, throughout the year; and natural phenomena and the inorganic world 
and soil studies. The matter represents part 3 of the sjdlabi worked out by the 
author in his course of Instruction on the elements of agricultural nature study 
and school and home gardening, given in the University of California, Parts 
1 and 2 have been preidoualy note^l (E. R. U.. 41, p. 95). 

Some considerations in teaching a bird course, J. M. Shait» {Nature-Study 
Rev., 15 {1919), No. 2, pp. 55-^) .“The author outlines a scheme for field work 
with birds, and offers suggestions for laboratory work. 

Our southern birds, B. B. Milks {Chicago: National Book Co., 1919, pp. 174f 
pi. 1, figs, 89 ). — This Is a nature study book on southern birds for the non- 
sclentific student. 

Productive poultry husbandry, H. R. T.jcwxs (Philadelphia and London: J. 
B. lAppincott Co., 1912, S. ed., rev. and enh, pp. XXn-j~574, pL 1, figs. £57).— 
Chapters on business management, and judging and culling fowls for egg pro- 
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duetion have been added to this new edition of this text, which has been pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 31, p. 270). 

Civic biology, C, F. Hodoe and J. Dawson {Boston and London: Ginn d Co,t 
1918y pp. X4*38i, pis, 4, figs. 168 ).— TMb text is devoted to a solution of local 
and national problems by civic cooperation in the (*t»nservation of natural re- 
sources and the extermination of animal and insect pests and disease germs. 
Instructions are given, by means of type problems, for the study of Insects, 
biiHis, trees, plants, rodents, fungi, bacteria, flsh, etc., for cultivating habits 
of observation, insight into the workings of living nature, civic ways of 
thinking, and civic methods of studying and attacking such problems. Chap- 
ters are included on equipment, apparatus, and the library; the practical 
laws of life; how to use national organizations for biological instruction and 
research; and progress in biological discovery. 

mSCELLAKEOTTS. 

Annual Report of Florida Station, 1918 {FloHda Sta. Bpt. 19l8y pp. ^34*V/, 
figs. 16). — This contains the organization list, a linancial statement for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918, a list of the pubIi(*atlons of the year, a general re- 
view of the work of the station during the year, and departmental reports, the 
experimental features of which are for the most part abstracted elsewhei^e in 
this issue. 

Report of the Canada Experiment Farms, 1918 (Canada Expt. Farms Rpi. 
1918, pp. 1^8). — This contains the reports of the director, the Dominion special- 
ists, and the superintendents of the various substations. In addition to experi- 
mental work abstracted elsewhere In this issue, meteorological data and minor 
feeding trials with steers, dairy cattle, horses, slieop, pigs, and poultry are in- 
cluded. 

Quarterly bulletin of the Michigan Experiment Station (Michigan Sia, 
QnaH. Bui., 2 (1919), No. 1, pp. 56, figs. 19). — In addition to articles abstracted 
elsewhere in tlds issue, this lumiher contains the follov^lng: Tlie College 
Guernsey Herd, and Suggestions for Fee<llng <V)W8 on Seven Day Tests, both by 
J, E. Burnett ; Selecting Gilts, by G. A. Brown ; Self-feeders Reduce Pork Pro- 
duction Costa, by W. E. J. Edwards; Some Ilemarks About the Diagnosis aud 
Treatment of Infectious Abortion, by H. J. Stafseth ; Some Cannirig Practlci*s 
From the Bacteriologists Standpoint, and Start Your Vinegar Right, both by 
£, Korthrup; Ijcgume Innoculation, by R. M, Snyder; Botanical Notes, and 
Bordeaux Mixture, both by G. H. Coons; Fertilizers for Fall Delivery 1910, by 
A. J. Patten; Coccidiosis, by W. L. Chandler; The Clover Seed Situation, and 
Increasing Returns Per Acre From Wheat and Rye, boili by J. F. Cox; How 
May Soldier Farmers Determine Between Soils Fit for Agriculture and Those 
Suitable for Forestry, by F. II. Sanford ; Orchard Cover Crops, by I. T. Pick- 
ford; Preparing Fruits for Market, by J. Carmody; Loss of Moisture During 
Incubation, by C. H. Burgess; Fall Plowing, by C. 11. Spurway; Tuberculosis 
in Chickens, and Hard Milking Cows, both by E, T. Hallman; and Rodent 
Control — ^The Field Mouse, by A. C. Conger. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Station (Mo. Bui. Ohio Bta., 4 
(1919), Nos. 6, pp. 169-199, figs. 19: 7, pp. 201-231, figs. iJ)*-— These numbers 
contain, in addition to several articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue and 
miscellaneous notes, the following : 

No. 6.-— Brief notes on Tomato Diseases, !)y W. Van Pelt, and Ijessous from 
the Southeastern Test Farm, by 0. W. Montgomery. 

No. 7. — Information on the Ohio Exx)erlment Station Dairy Herd, including 
herd records. 



NOTES 


Alabama Canebrake Station.— Tbe station bas leased for five years a tract 
of 240 acres of adjoining land, which It is planned to put into alfalfa as soon 
ns i)0S8ible. More work with hogs and dairy cattle is also contemplated, 

Illinois University and Station. — ^Dr. Cyril G. liopkius, professor of agron- 
-omy, chief agronomist and chemist, and vice director of the station, died at 
Gibraltar, October 0. He was returning to bis country from a year’s study 
of means of restoring the (exhausted soils of Greece, where his work and recom- 
mendations are said to have made a profound impression. He had completed 
his report, and had been decorated by the King in grateful recognition of his 
services. 

Dr. Hopkins was born In Minnesota July 22, 1866, and graduated from 
the South Dakota C<illege in 1890. He re(elve<l the M. S. and Ph. D. de- 
grees from (Cornell University in 1894 and 1898, respectively, and had also 
studioil at Goettingen University. After siiort periods of service as assistant 
chemist in iSouth Dakota and New York, he went to the Illinois Station in 1894 
as chemist. Ht^ was rinnle i»rofessor of agronomy in 1900 and vice director of 
the station in 1903. 

Dr. Hopkins’ death marks the passing of an outstanding constructive force 
In the application of .vjcienee to the betterment of agrii'uitural practice. He 
translated the n^sults of s('ientitle investigation into terms of agricultural 
practicv, and taught that peniianent agriculture Is the foundation of national 
welfare with eunvineing power and j)rofound ami far-reaching effect. He 
reiulered an invaluable service In awakening the farmers of the Middle West 
and elsewhere to the danger of continued overdraft on soil fertility. He looked 
uiwn the soli as a legacy which, after supplying our present necnls, should be 
transmitted unimpalre<l, if not enbanced, in fertility and pnaiuctiveness. To 
this end he taught that the fanner should take fr^iuent inventory of the soil 
constituents and see to it that no one of these runs short of the amount ri'- 
qulred for nfaxiinuiii crops. He maintained that every fanner should be able 
to answer athnnatively the question — Am 1 returning to the soil as mii(‘h phos- 
phorus or potassium as iny crops remove, and am I abstracting from the at- 
mosphere by my rotation.s enough Tiitrogen to restore the draft upon the land? 

Tl»e essential features of the system which he advocatcil for permanently 
restoring and nminttilning the fertility of ordinary Illinois soils were the full 
use of the manure produeinl on the fnrnf, the return of crop residues to the 
land, the growing of legumlnoim crops In the rotation with sufficient frequency 
to maintain the nitrogen supidy of the soil, and the api)li<*ation of ground 
limestone and raw rock pho.sphute. The direi't application of potash was not 
recomniende<l except In special eases beea\ise In his judgment most Illinois 
soils contain sufllclent potash to supply maximum crops for many years. 

Dr. Hopkins was a fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the recipient of other honors. He was the author of many 
bulletins and articles, as well ns several books, the most Important of which 
is Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, published in 1910. 

Hinnesota Ujiiverslty and Station. — ^The total enrollmeut in the university 
Is over 7,000, with about 650 In the college of agriculture, forestr5% and home 
economics. The school of agriculture has registered fully 700, as compared 
with 250 a year ago. 
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Plans have been approved for a superintendent’s cottaj^e and small live 
stock bam at the Waseca substation. A tract of 8 acres at the fruit station at 
Zumbra Heights has been purchased, and negotiations are under way for a 
larger tract. 

C. P. Bull, professor of agronomy and seed specialist, resigned October 1 to 
engage In the seed business.. J. C. Cort, associate professor of dairy hus- 
bandry, has resigned to bm)me manager of a large dairy farm in Wisconsin, 
and has been succeeded by Allan B. Ilaybum us assistant professor of dairy 
husbandry. Other resignations include A. O. Tolaas as extension specialist in 
plant pathology to become chief inspector for the newly organized State board 
of infiq[)ection and certification of seed potatoes; Elizabeth Vermilye as assist- 
ant professor of home management; R. <>. Westley as assistant professor of 
agronomy at Orookston ; and E. S. Proebsting and J. W. Busbnell as Instruc- 
tors in horticulture, 

W. H. Alderman, professor of horticulture and horticulturist of the W’est 
Virginia University and Station, has been appointed chief of the division of 
horticulture beginning September 1. Among other appointments may he noted 
those of George A. Pond as assistant professor of agronomy and farm manage- 
ment; Theodore E. Odland as instructor in agronomy f T. S. Hanson as as- 
sistant in forestry; J. E. Chapman as assistant in soils; Harold Macey as 
assistant In dairy bacteriology; Harold Burst as assistant seed analyst; J. H. 
Beaumont as assistant in horticulture; E. O. Hanson as assistant in dairy hus- 
bandry ; Robert R. Smith as agronomist at Crookston ; Frank Frollk as exten- 
sion specialist in plant pathology ; Alberta Gustafson as assistant State leader 
of boys and girls club work ; Julia O. Newton as assistant State leader of home 
economics extension work ; Norris K. Carnes a.s Instructor in animal hus- 
bandry; Grover C. Matthews as assistant professor of beekeeping; Clyde R. 
Chambers as research assistant in agricultural economics; Edward C. Torrey 
as extension specialist in publicity work; and Adele Koch as extension 
specialist in home economics. 

Pennsylvania Institute of Animal Nutrition. — Charles L>. Jeffries and 
W. J. Sweeney, 1919 graduates of the Pennsylvania and Massachusetts Col- 
leges, respectively, have been appointed assistants in animal nutrition begin- 
ning September 1. 

Canadian Agricultural Appointments. — Dr. Simon fVasie Tolmie, member 
of Parliament for Victoria, B. C., has been appointed Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture. He is a graduate of the Ontario Veterinai*y College, and was for 
many years a Federal and i'rovlncial veterinary inspector, as well as a live 
stock raiser and president of several live stock organizations. 

Dr, J. H. Grisdale, director of the Canadian Experintentol Farms and acting 
deputy minister of agriculture, has been appointed deputy minister of agri- 
culture. E. S. Archibald, Dominion animal husbandman, has been appointed 
director of experimental farms. 

F. M. Clement has been appointed dean of the faculty of agriculture at the 
University of British Columbia, vice L, 8. Klinck, who has been appointe<l 
president of the university. 

Agricultural Bequest to Wilmington, Vt. — By the will of the late Clinton 
O. Haynes, bis entire estate, estimated at |20,000 or more, has been left to the 
pec^le of Wilmington, Vt., in trust “ for the benefit of agrtculture in said town.” 
The will provides for the investment of the fund, the income to be used as the 
trustee deems roost advantageous t<* the agricultural interests of the people of 
the town, but being annually applied for the expense of lectures, experlmeiits, 
premiums, and other purposes incident to the object lor which the fund wes 
created. 



EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 
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The question of the name, the composition, the organization and 
authority of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations has been a fruitful one for discussion from 
time to time. At intervals considerable attention has been given to 
these matters. Changes have been made in the constitution as the 
need for them became evident, and as new features of the college 
work came into prominence they have been brought within the pur- 
view of this organization. Meanwhile the association has gone on 
for thirty-three 3 ’ears steadily growing in strength, influence, and 
usefulness, and been a large factor in the unfolding and development 
of the program of the land-grant colleges. Its meetings have been a 
great clearing hou.se for ideas and plans relating to the whole field 
and function, means and ends, of this great group of institutions. 

The association has been in many ways a unique organization. Ad- 
ministrative oflicers and their subordinates, heads of the diffei’ent 
branches and experts, have counseled together freely, been stimu- 
lated and restrained, given broader vi.sion tempered by sound judg- 
ment and expediency. Every deserving cause or proposal has been 
assured a hearing. It has been a singularly free and democratic 
organization, representative of the spirit of these public institutions 
and the novel character of their undertaking. There can hardly be 
doubt that these tilings have helped to make the institutions what 
they have been — steadily progressive without radicalism. The asso- 
ciation has formed a vital part of the National system in tliis period 
of evolution and development. 

The Chicago convention marked a change in tills body which 
affects the name, the representation, and the internal organization, 
and places matters of policy and legislation more definitely in the 
haUds of the college executives. Under the new or largely revised 
constitution which was adopted, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges becomes a body composed exclusively of these institutions 
represented by their presidents. The only exception is the experi- 
ment stations receiving the benefits of the Hatch Act but existing 
separate from the colleges. These heads of the institutions con- 
stitute the ‘‘eraeutive body,” which is charged with all legislative 
matters relating to the association. There is provision for a series 
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of seotioxis open to delegates from the respective branches or main 
divisions of the colleges, but the latter are without membership in 
the association proper and their representatives will have voice 
only in their sections. 

As pointed out in the meeting last year, the change is a reorganiz- 
ing one rather than one involving any revolutionary principle, 
since in theory at least no action affecting the policy of the associa- 
tion has been binding in the past without ratification by the section 
on college work and administration, composed of the presidents of 
colleges and univei'sities or accredited rei)i'escntatives. The work- 
ing out of the ‘‘unitary character” of the organization is the chief 
change involved, and, as was explained last year, it is designed to 
relieve the complexity of the body and definitely centralize au- 
thority in the lumds of those primarily responsible. Whether or 
not the end then emphasized has been ai <'oinplished, of enabling the 
executives to know what the sections at'e thinking about, “to hear 
what their subordinates are saying, to understand their difficulties,” 
will remain to be determined. 

Under the new" constitution three main departmental sections are 
recognized, namely, agriculture, home economics, and engineering; 
but by common consent subsections for experiment station and agri- 
cultural extension w-ork were provided under the section of agri- 
culture, and officers for them were appointed. There wdll still be 
opportunity, therefore, for discussion of matters of special interest 
to these branches, which have been so profitable in the past and are 
still felt to be needed; and the standing committees of the associa- 
tion from which annual reports have been expected are all retained. 
The executive committee is to include tw o members selected at large, 
and for the coming year these positions are filled by the deans of 
two of the leading agricultural colleges w^ho are likewise directors of 
the stations. 

While details under the new organization remain to be worked out, 
the body remains essentially what it has been in the past, an organi- 
zation in which the various branches of the land-grant colleges find 
representation; and in the actual workings of the association the 
changes may not be especially noticeable in most respects. 

The new officers elected for the coming year include Chancellor 
Samuel Avery, of Nebraska, as president, Dr. R. J. Aley, of Maine, 
as vice president, Dean J. L. Hills, of Vermont, as secretary-treas- 
urer, and two new members on the executive committee, namely Dr, 
W. E. Stone, of Indiana, and Dean A. R. Mann, of New York. These 
latter replace President W. O. Thompson and Dr. W. H, Jordan 
who declined reelection and announced their intention to retire 
from their present positions during the coming year. Both of these 
men have rendered long and conspicuous service in the association 
and on its executive committee. Tliey will be greatly missed from 
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future conventions, and their going will be a loss second only to that 
experienced by the institutions over which they preside. Expres- 
sions of deep regret and of grateful appreciation were embodied in 
resolutions passed by the association. 

The Chicago convention was one of the most interesting and suc- 
cessful oncis held in many years. The attendance was large and was 
widely representative of the country as a whole and of the interests 
comprised in the association. The program was a broad one, includ- 
ing not only the reports of various officers and committees, but sev- 
eral notable addresses by special speakers and invited guests. 

Among the latter were the Serretarv of Agriculture, who presented 
a broad survey of present agricultural conditions and tendencies, and 
some of tlie ])roblems which call for studious attention; Cob F. J. 
Morrow, wlio ^])oke upon military education as related to the land- 
grant colleges: Dr. James K. Angell, president of the National Re- 
search Council, w'lio discus.s(‘d the ])resent scope and organization of 
r(^i:^'arch in this country, means for stiiniilati ug and promoting it, 
and the piirj>o^'e of the research couneil; and Mr. C. R. Tltlow, of 
Baltimore, who described the Federal system of financing the farmer. 

The address of the president of the association, Dr. C. A. I^ory, 
dealt wdth an institutional pi'ogiam for State development, in wdiich 
was outlined the largei’ field of the land-grant colleges and the part 
they sliould play in State development, especially in reference to 
education. Dr. Lory argued for rural school improvement as a 
part, of country life betUTiiient, and held that a better agriculture 
cun not be had witliout better country schools. Tlie colleges should 
interest tiieniselves in this endeavor and provide for coo})eration and 
council with the local authorities. Stress was biiil upon giving more 
attention to the human side of agriculture, including in the program 
rural economie.s and rural soci<)l<»gy, with both teaching and research. 

Tlie training of teachers was held to be an inijxulant function of 
the colleges, in wiiich the provisions of the NeDon Amendment are 
not being fully measured up to. Development of the engineering 
branch of the colleges similar to that which has taken place in agri- 
culture W’as advocated, getting away from the narrow^ professional 
view to that of State service, giving attention to the man in industry 
and his needs as well as to the technical phasevS. In this connection 
the need of engineering experiment stations w’as again pointed out. 

In planning for the systematic study and outlining of a State-wide 
program of development, an advisory council was recommended, and 
a State development commission was suggested to carry forward 
consistent plans. 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield described the organization and 
conduct of the educational work carried on among the American Ex- 
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peditionary Forces over-seas, the various forms which the work took, 
the interest and success attending it, and some of its outgrowths. 
The association expressed by resolution its appreciation of the 
services in this work of President Butterfield and his associates. 

In an interesting and significant paper Dr. W. H, Jordan dis- 
cussed institutional ethics, setting forth the moral responsibilities of 
the institutions to the supporting public*, to one another, and to their 
staffs. Under the first head he pointed out that the obligation in 
respect to teaching is that the scientific and technical instruction be 
sound. This requires that teachers have abundant time for study. 
In popular teaching a constructive attitude is called for in order to 
avoid error. In station work the need of conservatism in publishing 
results was pointed out, together with the danger of selecting prob- 
lems having a popular slant. The obligations under the Hatch and 
Adams Acts will only be met, he said, by severe study of fundamental 
character. 

As between institutions, the drawing of men from one to another 
was declared to be both inconsiderate and unethical. The station 
work is subject to more serious damage from this cause than that of 
any other branch of the college. Such change often means disaster 
to the work and loss of funds. Conference and mutual agi eement be- 
tween the institutions concerned was advocated, to determine the time 
when a change may reasonably and conveniently be made. Between 
institutions and members of their staffs it was held that there should 
be an understanding at the time of employment which will protect 
the work. This would guard against a teacher going elsewhere be- 
fore his work with classes is completed or an investigator abandon- 
ing his projects. 

The bibliographer’s report, presented by Dr. A. C. True, dealt with 
the effect of the war on the course of agi'icultural and scientific peri- 
odical literature in the more important European countries. It was 
shown that not only were many important serial publications inter- 
rupted or discontinued, or failed of their usual distribution, but that 
to considerable extent track w’as lost of what was actually published 
in that period. There is still lack of authoritative information con- 
cerning the present status of many of these serial publications, and 
hence the impressions presented were of unusual interest. 

As no provision was made under the new constitution for continu- 
ing the office of bibliographer, this will be the final report of a series 
which in the past quarter century has covered a quite wide field. 

Throughout the various meetings of the convention research may 
be said to have been the key note. It seemed to have assumed im- 
(tsual importance in the minds of speakers and of members generally. 
Interest in it was not confined to the station section, but was evident 
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in the program of the general sessions and in the college and exten- 
sion sections. Various speakers pointed to its present needs, urged 
that it be generously fostered as the main basis of agricultural 
gi'owth, and pleaded for the development of wider appreciation and 
understanding of it. 

The subject was introduced at the opening session of the conven- 
tion in the address of the Secret ar>^ of Agrimlture, who, in emphasiz- 
ing the value of the land-grant colleges to our democracy, pointed 
out that recent events have made it singularly clear that “ agricul- 
tural institutions must omit no step to add, through res('.arch and 
experiment, to the sum of our scientific knowledge.’’ He referred to 
the inadequacies of information on iinj)ortant topics, in some in- 
stances there being no results on which to bas(' intelligent conclu- 
sions. Dp to a few years ago investigation had seemed to run ahead 
of faciliti(^s for conveying information, but now ‘‘the danger is 
rather that our teaching may outrun the accumulated stock of knowl- 
edge and become st/crile.” 

The Secretary made a strong argument for a well balanced pro- 
gram of both instruction and research throughout the Nation. “To 
this end it must secure and retain the sorvi( es of its most talented 
^(‘ienlilh’ and practical men; and this means something in terms of 
dollars and cents. It means that we must not only phu^e the investi- 
gator on a higher financial plane but also give tho.se who have talent 
funds and facilities in geiierous inea.sure.” It is increasingly clear, 
he said, that in all positions of res{)onsibi!ity the State and the Nation 
must^bo prepared to secure and retain men of the requisite training 
and experien(‘e, and to make the conditions sufii(‘iently attractive, 
“ Our dernotTa<‘y is today threatened with ineflicient service be<*ause 
of its failure to provide a reasonably decent (compensation for men 
of cajiacity charged with large responsibilities, and our deinoc'ratic 
arrangements may either break down or result in commonplace per- 
fonnance, if reasonable requirements are not met.” 

The National obligation for .‘scientific research as the reproductive 
process of science was emphasized in the pap(u* of Dr, Angell, which 
pointed to the unprecedented illustrations of the value of research 
developed by the war. The National Research Council aims at the 
permanent mobilization of the scientific agencies, an end which 
European countries have attempted to accomplish by subsidy. 

Surveying the principal research agencies of the Nation, atten- 
tion was called to the experiment stations as a class offering ex- 
ceptional opportunities for systematic inquiry, but handicapped at 
present by conditions and circumstances which limit their highest 
attainment. Reference was made to the extent to which the stations 
are often burdened with routine and quite elementary w-ork at the 
upense of research, the lack of coordination between stations and 
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within their organizations, and the unusually favorable conditions 
for developing cooperation. 

From a review of conditions surrounding the various classes of 
research agencies, Dr. Angell declared that the Nation must be 
aroused to all that the situation implies; salaries must be increased, 
the number of workers must be increased, and there must be a larger 
appreciation of what research means to society. 

Attention was frankly called to the present position and outlook 
of the experiment stations in the report of the committee on station 
organization and policy, based on a special study of them. This 
showed that the stations have been largely neglected of late, have 
received practically no increase in funds since prior to the war, and 
have had to contend with the same adverse conditions as other 
branches in increased expense, loss of workers, shortage of supplies, 
and shifting of attention. Hence they are in a relatively weakened 
condition, out of harmony with their importance to other branches 
of the college work and to the community. While other lines, like 
agricultural extension, which are dependent upon continued investi- 
gation have grown enormously, the stations have pradically stood 
still, and in not a few cases have lost ground through inability to 
meet changing costs and the larger competition for men of scientific 
training. 

This being the case, the agricultural system is clearly in danger 
of getting out of balance, if it has not already become so, and the 
need of larger administrative attention and increased financial pro- 
vision are clearly indicated. The gravity of the situation was shown 
in the measure and extent to which the station work has been re- 
tarded in scope, continuity, and ability to meet new needs. In very 
many instances it has been necessary to suspend or restrict operations 
on investigations under way, or to omit taking up new ones for which 
there is demand. At all but ten stations, most of which have liberal 
State support, numerous standing projects have had to be suspended 
or materially reduced in scope and it has become impossible to take 
up others of importance because of lack of funds or workers. In 
many cases lines of work are being sacrificed in order not to sacrifice 
quality. Even those stations which have not thus far felt the pinch 
so severely admit their inability to do their duty toward new 
problems. 

The loss of men from the stations, many of them in responsible 
positions, has been a great hindrance to progress. This is due in no 
small part to inability to pay adequate salaries, and is often compli- 
cated by an established salary scale for the entire institution or a 
particular branch of it. In the opinion of the large majority of direc- 
tors, the salary scale of investigators falls far diort of adequately 
reflecting the special qualifications, ability, and long training which 
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are required for success in that field. Several declare that the pres- 
ent salaries are no longer adequate for retaining men capable of 
cariying on high grade research, or attracting the best type of men 
to it. Comparison shows that the entrance salary and the prospects 
of advance are more attractive in extension than in research, and 
that the maximum to which workers may ultimately look forward is 
practically the same in the two lines. 

The effect of these conditions is to discourage promising students 
from undergoing the special training to prepare themselves for re- 
search, and the testimony is that relatively few are looking to that 
field. The feeling is abroad that the inducements for a research 
career are relatively less attractive than five years ago, and are grow- 
ing less so from the standpoint of young students. Little apparently 
is being done by the colleges to counteract this condition, which indi- 
cates that severe as the situation has become, the chief cause of alarm 
lies in the future. The committee warned that ‘‘until institutions 
frankly acknowledge the high quality of research as placing it at 
the pinnacle of scientific effort in agriculture, and express this in the 
salary that may be attained irrespective of any general scale, it is 
quite evident that the supply of persons trained for station work as 
a career will not be sufficient to meet its requirements and allay con- 
stant apprehension for the future.” 

The committee made two suggestions bearing on this matter. It 
advocated a larger provision of scholarships or research fellowships 
to make the approach more favorable for students desiring to pre- 
pare for agricultural research. These would afford an incentive and 
an opportunity which are now often closed to such students of 
promise, and would thus aid in building up the supply of men of 
rigid training and broad vision su< h as the stations require. And to 
enlarge the outlook in that field and recognize its relative high stand- 
ing, it was suggested that the colleges establish a limited number of 
research professorships, to be open to investigators in the stations 
who have displayed marked ability and become entitled to special 
recognition. Such positions would stimulate interest in research as 
a career, and prove an added inducement to those of eminence to re- 
main in that field rather than go over into administrative or com- 
merical positions. 

That the funds at present available for the experiment stations are 
wholly inadequate, and that these institutions have been left behind 
in the forward development of other branches of the agricultural 
work, was further emphasized in the discussion before the station 
section. 

Bean Curtiss expressed the belief that there has not been a time 
within the past quarter of a century when our research work in 
iwaa*— ao — a 
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agriculture has faced such critical conditions as at present; and he 
made the point that other lines like instruction and extension will 
recover much more quickly than research. Referring to the fact that 
experiment station worlc has not received proper emphasis and sup- 
port in many States, and that it has been under serious handicap in 
other States, he said : “ 1 think we will need to place greater emphasis 
upon the experiment station and give it a nioi’e prominent place, a 
place of higher recognition, and make it more independent of the 
instruction work.” He advocated a force selected by reason of dis- 
tinctive qualifications and training, and the devotion of time exclu- 
sively to investigation. He also held that the position of research 
men who have demonstrated tlieir ability should correspond in rank 
with that of heads of departments, altliough not independent of the 
latter. 

Dean Watts characterized agidculturol research as “the weakest 
link in our agricultural program ” from the standpoint of support for 
maintenance. lie showed that for every dollar of Federal money 
devoted to agricultural experiments considerably over three dollars 
are available for extension, despite the fact that research is expen- 
sive. He indicated tliat unless adequate prov’^ision is made to meet the 
present shortage of funds for ex])erimcntal purposes the satisfactory 
advancement of the entire agricultural program will be retarded. He 
urged that each State should provide a sum equal to the Federal 
allotment, and that efforts be made to secure increased Federal appro- 
priations. 

On the basis of a questionnaire circulated among the statioh direc- 
tors, Dean Burnett confirmed the view that the funds available are 
much below the requirements of the various States, except in a few 
cases having liberal local support. He showed that in many cases 
no new projects are now being established except as old ones are 
completed, and that even then the money thus released is often needed 
to meet the growing expenses of the station. Pointing to the fact 
that the attention of young men in agricultural colleges is being 
directed away from research toward other lines, he prophesied that 
the stations would hav e to be put on a broader and better basis before 
the situation could be remedied. 

The section adopted a resolution earnestly recommending that the 
Association “ take cognizance of the paralysis threatening the work 
of the stations,” and seek a substantial increase in the Federal ap- 
propriation. A similar resolution was adopted by the extension 
section, which evidenced a realization of the situation and its vital 
relation to the efficiency of all extension effort. These resolutions re- 
ceived the indorsement of the executive committee, which recom- 
mended that the present needs of the stations be presented to Congress 
with a view to securing a supplementary appropriatioiL 
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The exectitive conunittee also endorsed the need of substantial 
salary increases, as pointed out in reports of the committees on col* 
lege and experiment station organization and policy, a resolution of 
the college section, and several speakers. It appeared that a large 
number of the colleges had already felt the importance of such a 
step and had provided for quite general advancement. 

Another matter which assumed considerable prominence in the 
Chicago meetings was that of cooperation in re>&earch. Reference 
has been made to Dr. AngelPs address, the central theme of which 
was the organization of research and its effective coordination. He 
combated the idea that the investigator should be given unqualified 
freedom and protected in working alone. A large part of the re- 
searc h product, he maintained, is not the result of special genius, and 
great opportunity lies in the field of ordinary ability. There are 
many scientific problems which no one scientist working alone is 
equipped to handle. The need was emphasized for cooperation which 
brings together scientists in neighboring fields; and cooperation in 
planning was deemed well worth while even if it went no further. 

The subject was one of the leadhig features in the progi'am of the 
experiment station section, whore a s^mposiiun was presented by 
three speakers with formal papers. Director C. E. Thorne read a 
paper on cooi)eration and correlation in relation to soil fertility in- 
vestigations, and Dr. H. C. Taylor discussed the reorganization of the 
Office of Farm Management and the extensive plans for conducting 
its studies in cooperation with the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. 

The symposium developed the fact that there was considerable 
difference of opinion on the value of cooperative effort in station 
work, the type of investigation to which it is best suited being held 
to be the large problems in which two or more States are particularly 
interested, regional questions or those involving different climatic or 
other factors, and broad basic problems in which a considerable 
accumulation of data is important. The desirability of standard- 
izing methods of experiment so that the results at different stations 
will be comparable was emphasized, and it was suggested that in the 
case of large questions the problem might be divided among a num- 
ber of workers or that the field might be divided among stations on 
the basis of climatic or other limiting conditions. The advantage 
of organized effort in stimulating interest in specific problems was 
pointed to; and frequent conference among investigators was made 
a condition of successful cooperation or coordination. 

The importance of sulBcient duplication to secure a high degree of 
certainty was urged by several speakers, since it is of first impor- 
tance that publicly supported research should be able to withstand 
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the most critical examination by scientific method and the most 
varied test in practical application The nature of some of the 
criticisms and attacks by scientific men on one another was thought 
to lead to ‘‘a gi'eat and growing skepticism in the mind of the gen* 
eral public of the soundness and impartiality of the findings of re- 
search.” Tlie development of a real spirit of constructive cooper- 
ative attack, and a more friendly and tolerant attitude between in- 
vestigators, it was believed would do much to remedy public distrust 
of the objects and the methods of research workers. 

Cooperation was also referred to as a means of husbanding the 
meagre resources of the stations, securing larger results and greater 
progress in certain lines for the public money spent, avoiding un- 
necessary duplication, and standardizing the conduct of experiments 
in similar lines so that they will be more directly comparable. 

An illustration of the opportunity for beneficial working together 
was furnished by Director Thorne in the subject of carriers and 
forms of phosphorus used as fertilizer. Analyzing the various fac- 
tors involved in a complete study of the subject he concluded that 
no one station can furnish a final answer to all these questions, for 
they must be studied under a wider range of soil and climatic con- 
ditions than are found in any single State. Moreover, the scope of 
the investigation is so broad that few stations will feel able to 
undertake the entire inquiry; but by parceling out the work, assign- 
ing part to one State and part to another, and so articulating the 
whole that there w ill be a common ground on which all will meet, it 
will be possible at least to very materially enlarge the boundaries 
of our knowdedge on this subject.” 

In outlining the plans for studies in farm management and farm 
economics, Dr. Taylor made the point that cooperation is quite nec- 
essarily involved, since in considerable extent it involves a crystal- 
lizing of the results of investigation in other branches, as well as 
securing data of wide scope and volume. Hence in his judgment 
the establishment of right relations with other workers in the field 
of agricultural research demands the right application of the prin- 
ciples of division of labor and cooperation. 

The broad question of a closer union and understanding between 
the work of the stations themselves and that of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was presented in the report of the committee 
on projects and correlation of research. The report suggested that 
the time had come for formulating plans looking to more definite 
coordination. It suggested the provision of an agricultural re- 
search council, to be composed of representatives from the stations 
and the Department, with headquarters in Washington. Such a 
council, it was thought, would first make a survey of all the work 
of the stations and the Department, and on the basis of this would 
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formulate plaus fur effective correlation and coordination in such 
features as might seem desirable. It was designed through this 
council to bring the stations and the Department into more intimate 
relations and to effect a better understanding of the work of both 
agencies. 

The proposal met with considerable favor on the part of station 
directors, was approved by the experiment station section, and later 
by the association, and the executive committee was instructed to 
confer with the Secretary of Agriculture in reference to the estab- 
lishment of such a council. 

Closely related to the subject of the organization of research is 
the matter of internal organization and administration, which was 
referred to on several occasions. Dr. Jordan endorsed a state- 
ment in last year’s report on station organization and policy, to the 
effect that efli(nent management “ calls for a type of administrative 
leadership in the stations both competent to guide scientific investi- 
gation and with suflicient time for the thoughtful study of work 
and plans.” lie took the position that “ an experiment station is 
entitled, if its best interests are to be conserved and its work made 
as efficient as possible, to have an administrative head who has no 
other duties. Moreover he should be a man who has actually en- 
gaged in research himself. It makes little difference what the field 
of research is in which he has been active, provided he has come to 
comprehend sound methods and has acquired an active appreciation 
of the care and severity with which inquiries should be prosecuted. 
It is in tny judgment a mistake to combine with duties of director 
teaching duties or other administrative functions.” 

The current report of the committee on station organization and 
policy cited a number of directors as referring to the necessity of 
dividing time of station men with other departments of the college, 
as a continued disadvantage to the station work. If a station worker 
has more than nominal connection with teaching his duties are likely 
to be added to when pressure comes, as was the case this past fall 
when the attendance at many colleges largely increased. The chief 
argument for such dual services is expediency or necessity due to 
lack of funds. It was urged that a more general differentiation in 
working force is a natural corollary to the differentiation of func- 
tion which has become commonly accepted. It was suggested that 
stations might often be stronger as purely research institutions if 
they had a smaller number of persons on the staff, but these of high 
ability in research and allowed to concentrate their best efforts in that 
field. 

A number of speakers advocated a station force selected by reason 
of its distinctive qualifications and training for research, and the 
devotion of time exclusively to it» 
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Beference was made also to the importance of simplifying or nar- 
rowing problems taken up for investigation, resolving broad, com- 
plex questions into factors or phases which lend themselves to scien- 
tific investigation. Speaking of this Dr. Jordan said : A very just 
criticism of the work of experiment stations in the past is that ex- 
periments have been carried on so complex in regard to the various 
factors that have reacted upon the results that no safe conclusions 
could be drawn in regard to the influence of any one factor. This is 
true of a large proportion of the field experiments and feeding ex- 
periments which have been conducted. ... If there is any one 
point of view which needs to be enforced by our experiment station 
administrators it is that we shall narrow our problems to single 
factors. We will make little progress until we do this.” 

The soundness of this contention will appeal to all familiar with 
station investigation and experiment, and has frequently been empha- 
sized in these pages. Failure to recognize tlie complex character of 
subjects presented for investigation and to analyze these problems 
into workable parts is one of the serious weaknesses in agricultural 
research. It is accountable for efforts which are unsuccessful or 
abortive, and it results in an unprofitable use of time and funds. 
It is a matter deserving of much greater administrative attention. 

There was much in the spirit of the times to cause the Chicago 
convention to evidence a broadening realization of the ultimate func- 
tion and responsibilities of the land-grant colleges. They are con- 
cerned not only with the technical aspects of production but with 
the conditions under which agriculture is conducted and the welfare 
of the people living under it. This brings them into increasingly 
close contact with problems relating to the business side of farming 
and to life and progress in tlic country. These wider relations rep- 
resented in their cliarter stood out more clearly at this time than 
ever before to challenge larger attention and incite leadership. 

Secretary Houston referred to this when he declared that the col- 
leges owe a duty outside their technical fields of investigation and 
education, and have a larger task even than that of improving farm- 
ing. This duty he conceived to be the exercise of leadership along 
broader lines, the preservation of American ideals and institutions, 
the Americanization of those who have recently come among us, the 
exaction of regard for facts and their rightful interpretation by 
public men. A similar thought was expressed by President Lory 
relative to the broader duty of engineering toward public affairs and 
in industrial emergencies. 

Altogether, therefore, the convention was one to furnish new in- 
spiration and vision, and to give increasing conviction of the large 
place these land-grant institutions occupy in the welfare of the 
Katiouu 
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AGRICITLTURAI CHEMISTKY— AGEOTECHITY. 

The art of searching chemical literature, H. TIibbebt (Chem, and Metal, 
Engin,, 20 (1919) ^ No, 11, pp, 5JS 581 ), — In this article the question of conduct- 
ing a search of the chemical literature is dealt with particularly from the 
lioint of view of the technical chemist. Methods are suggested, and journals 
and reference hooks listed, for the systematic investigation of the literature on 
organic chenilslry, blochomi.stry, and mining and metullurglcnl chemistry. At- 
tention is called to special literature for specldc inlormatlon and to certain 
general Indexes. 

The condensed chemical dictionary, F. M. Turner, jr., I>. I). BEROusnETMER, 
W. P. Cutter, and J. Helirich iN(u^ York: Chom, Cat, Vo., Inc., 1919, pp, 
525 ). — This refereiice book of liiformafitm regarding chemicals and chemical 
materials ordinarily niel with in commerce is designed especially for non- 
chemists such us export('rs and importers, brokers and jobbers, financial houses, 
lawyers, Uhrarlans, purchasing agents, insurance comimnles, et(‘., who come in 
contact with chemical Industries. 

The data compiled for eacli substance <*onslst In general of the chemical and 
commercial names, formula, physical properties, analytical constants, deriva- 
tion, grades, containers, uses, tire hazard, and railroad shipping regulations. 
A]th<nigh the properties described have been restrbted to those likely to be 
of (‘ouimercial iniportaiu’o ami many .substances of scientltlc Interest but of 
no commercial Importance lla^e been omitted entirely, it is the hope of the 
authors that the dictionary will be of considerable value to the chemist as 
well ns to the nontechincal user. 

Handbook of chemical preparations, a reference book for workers in chemi- 
cal laboratories, Ij. Vanino (Handhuch dei' Prdparativen Chemie, ein Hilfs- 
buck fur das Arheiten ha ChcnifHchen Lahoratorium. Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
EnkOy 191S, vol. 1, pp. XX-f-d7d, flg». 82; 1914^ vol. 2, pp. X17-f^4-9, figs. 26 ), — 
This handbook, the aim of which Is set forth in the subtitle, consists of two 
volumes, the first dealing with inorganic and the second with organic prei)ara- 
tioDS. Substances of only .special Interest and methods which are considered 
of doubtful value are purposely omitted, but for each of the large number of 
elements and compounds selected a choice of several methods of preparation 
Is given, with references to (he original literature and with a summary of the 
important properties of the substances In Its pure state, 

Beports of the progress of applied chemistry (Ann. Rpts. Soo. Chem, Indus, 
[Z/Ondon] Prog. Appl. Chem., 1918, vol. S, pp. 4^)5; aba. in Nature ILondon'l, lOS 
(1919), No. 2596, pp. 421‘-4^S). — ^This volume contains the following sections: 
Plant and Machinery, by J. W. Hinchley ; Fuel, by J. T. Dunn ; Gas, Destru(‘tlve 
Distillation, Tar Products, by A. Meade; Mineral Oils, by A. Philip; Coloring 
Matters and Dyes, by Q. T. Morgan; Fibers, Textiles, Cellulose, and Paper, 
by J. F. Briggs; Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Finishing, by S. H. Higgins; 
Acids, Alkalis, Salts, Etc., by H. A. Auden; Glass, Refractories, by W. J. Rees; 
Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, by 0. O. Bannister ; Metallurgy of the Nonferrous 
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Waxes, by O. Revts and B. E. Bolton; Faints, Plgraentar, Varnlsliea, and 
Eesiris, by L. M. Nash; India Rubber, by D. F. Twlss; Leather and Olue^ by 
F. C. Thompson; Agrloultural Chemistry, by B. J. Russell; Sugars, Starches, 
and Gums, by J. P. Ogilvle; Foods, by H, W. Bywaters; Water Purification 
and Sanitation, by B. Ardern ; Fine Chemicals, Medicinal Substances, Essential 
Oils, by G. Barger ; and Photographic Materials and Processes, by B. V. Storr. 

In the sections on Agricultural Chemistry and Foods the literature of the 
past three or four yeaers is reviewed, while the remaining sections cover. In 
general, the literature of 1918. In all sections the influence of war conditions 
on the trend of progress in applied chemistry Is shown. 

Acid fermentation of xylose, E B. Feed, W. H. Peteeson, and A. JDavenpobt 
(Jour. Btol. Chem., S9 (1919), No. 2. pp SJ^7-S8S, pi. 1, figs 3) — Organisms have 
been isolated from sauerkraut, silage, and manure which are capable of fer- 
menting xylose rapidly, with the formation of acetic acid and lactic acid in 
the proportion of about 43 gm. of the former to 57 gm. of the latter, the two 
acids together representing about 90 per cent of the sugar consumed. The 
maximum amount ot add per gram of xylose ferrrumted Is obtain(‘d in cultures 
containing from 2 to 3 per cent of xylose Sugars other than xylose are fer- 
mented by these organisms with the production of acetic and lactic acids, but 
in much smaller amounts. 

The organisms, to which the name LactobactUus pentoaceHcm n sp. has 
been given, are nonsporlng, gram-positive, facultative anaerobes growing best 
with a lowered oxygen tension and at a pH of from 3 to 8 6. In yeast water 
or cabbage juice solutions xylose Is fermented much more rapidly than in 
water solutions containing nitrogen from beef extract, peptone, or gelatin. 

The authors call attention to the occurrence of these organisms In silage and 
their possible significance in the production of the acids of silage. 

The action of ptyalln, H. McGuioan (Jour. Btol. Chem , S9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 
273^284 )* — The action of ptyalln upon starch was determined by digesting a 
Btarch solution in an Incubator at 40* C. with varying amounts of saliva, 
diluted 1:6 or 1 : 10, and filtered. One or 2 cc. samples of the digest were 
taken at stated intervals, boiled with 8 cc. of Benedict’s picric acid solution 
and 2 cc. of 20 per cent sodium carbonate, made to a convenient volume, and 
matched in the calorimeter against a standard containing 1 or 2 cc. of a 0.1 
per cent dextrose solution. 

The results obtained, which are considered to be accurate within 5 per cent, 
indicate that ptyalln in dilute solutions acts on starch at a rale directly pro- 
portional to the amount of ptyalln present until digestion is interfered with 
by the products formed. The point of equilibrium Is reached when about 70 
per cent of the starch calculated as dextrose is converted into sugar. The 
chief cause of the establishment of equilibrium h£is not been discovered, but 
the theory is advanced that, since practically the same amount of sugar Is 
formed by the same amount of ptyalln In varying concentrations of starch 
solutions, the ptyalln may unite quantitatively with the starch during digestion 
8hd exert a force which causes hydrolysis. When the starch molecule is con- 
verted into sugar the ptyalln is again free to unite with more starch. Dextrose 
and maltose are thought not to Interfere with the normal process of digestion 
of the starch. 

Note on the preparation of a purified agar powder with increased powers 
of filtration, J. Cunningham {Indian Jour. Med. Research, 6 (1919), No. 4, pp, 
fiffs. fi). — ^The method described consists of a preliminary soaking of the 
entde agar tor ten minutes with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, aftar 
Uhlch the product is thoroughly washed with running water until all traces of 
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add have disappeared* After removing the excess water, the agar is placed 
on cotton wool filters in funnels resting In filtering tins. These are then auto* 
claved at 120^ 0. for one hour. The agar thus melted, sterilized, and cleaned 
is an approximately 9 or 10 per cent solution, which on cooling, forms a firm 
Jelly. This is broken up Into fine threads by passing through a rotary meat 
grinder. The threads are spread evenly In a thin layer over a number of 
mbtal trays, which are placed in a specially designed drying oven and deslc* 
eaten hi a moderate heat. 

A series of observations made during the manufacture of different batches 
of desiccated agar by the above process is reported, which indicates that the 
best results are produced by the use of a weak solution of sulphuric acid (0.01 
per cent). A one per cent solution of agar thus prepared is said to be absolutely 
firm and suitable for agar slants. 

The process is recommended as furnishing a material which, for ordinary 
purposes, requires no further filtration, and which, owing to the sterilization 
during the process of manufacture, does not require .subsequent sterilization at 
high temperatures. 

Hew apparatus for the desiccation or concentration of liquids at a low 
temperature, L. Maemieu {Ann. Inst, Panteur, S2 iPJlS), No. 4, pp, 145-149^ 
flffs, 2 ). — ^The apparatus described and illustrated in this arth*le consists of an 
evaporator connected with a vacuum pump and tubular condenser and sur- 
rounded by an outer jacket through which water at the deslre<l temperature is 
aUo\ved to circulate. The liquid to be condonsed Is admitted into the evaporator 
through a closely fitting funnel commuidcaling with two or more horizontal 
tubes with perforated outlets, which cause the liquid to be thrown out in a 
fine spray against the side of the evaporator as the funnel is rotated by means of 
a pulley or pinion. The funnel is also provided wdth paddles, w'hich scrape off 
the condensed product Into the lower part of the evaporator. 

The author states that the apparatus has been used successfully for the con- 
centration of fresh raisin must and glycerinated serums and for the desic- 
cation fif quantities of milk serum and blood. The temperatures of the water 
bath for these concentrations and desiccations varied from 86 to 45® C., while 
the temperature within the evaporator w^as as low^ as from 20 to 26®. 

A new distilling column for laboratory use and its efficiency, M. H, Hobebt 
(C(mpt. Rmd. Acad, ^d, f Pan’ll, 16S {19t9), No. 20, pp. 998-JOOO, ftps. 2 ). — 
The apparatus consists of a column of connecting bulbs each partially filled 
with glass beads and the whole sealed wdthin an outer glass jacket In which a 
high vacuum can be maintained. This is surmounted by a reflux air condenser 
of any type that affords a large condensing surface and In which the flow 
of air can be regulated. The inner tube of this condenser is connected with 
the inner tube of a third condenser. This tube is shorter than the surrounding 
Jacket, to which it Is fastened at the lower end only. In this tube is suspended 
a thermometer which, owing to the fact that the outer jacket is closed except 
for an exit tube at the lower end, records the exact temperature of the con- 
densed liquid. The distillation Is controlled by regulating the heating of the 
flask and the current of air in the reflux condenser. 

It is said that by means of this apparatus certain separations may be effected 
quantitatively in a very short time. 

A study of the lactose, fat, and protein content of women^s milk, W. 
Dknis and F. B, Tai.bot {Anver. Jour. Diseases Children, 18 (1919), No. 2, pp., 
98^100 ). — The experimental work on human milk reported in this paper con- 
sisted of studies of the composition of milk at different stages of lactation, of 
milk at the beginning and end of a single nursing, of milk taken practically 
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simultaneously from the right and left breasts, and of the variations In com* 
position of milk taken at three-hour periods during the course of a single day« 
Lactose was determined by the titration method of Folln and D«q1s (B. S. B.» 
88, p. 615), fat by the Babcock method or, when the amount of material was 
limited, by Bloor’s nephelometric method (B. S. R., 32, p. 312), and protein 
by the KJeldahl method. The detailed results are presented in tabular form. 

There was found to be a rapid increase In lactose during the first few days 
and a further increase as lactation progressed. This was accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease in protein. After the colostrum period there was ap- 
parently no relation between the stage of lactation and the amount of fat In the 
milk. The percentage of lactose was nsnally higher, and fat lower, at the be- 
ginning of a single nursing than at the end. There was little if any difference 
in the protein. The milk taken simultaneously from both breasts of the same 
woman tended to have the same composition, but often varied in the percentage 
of fat. The percentage of fat was as a rule higher at midday or midafternoon 
than at other times during the day. 

The results emphasize the importance In the analysis of human milk of ob- 
taining samples both before and after nursing, Instead of making the analysis 
on the first ounce of milk drawn. 

The nonprotein nitrogenous constituents of cow^s milk, W. Denis and A. S. 
Minot {Jour. Biol. Chcm.^ S8 {JdlB)^ No. 3, pp. 45S~4o8). — Figures are given for 
the nonprotein nitrogen, amino nitrogen, urea, uric acid, creatlnln, and creatm 
In cow’s milk as determined by the methods previously described (E. S. U., 
40, p. 509). Determinations were made on the mixed product of 4 large milk 
distributing plants, on 38 samples of milk from Individual cows In 3 dairies, on 
milk obtained from 7 cows fed rations of known composition, and on milk ob- 
tained from a single cow during the first 4 weeks after calving. 

While different samples of mixed milk of a large number of cotv^s gave prac- 
tically uniform results, the milk taken from individual cows in different 
dairies showed noticeable differences In the values for nonprotein nitrogen and 
urea. The content of nonprotein nitrogen, amino nitrogen, and urea was %und 
to be Influenced by the character of the food, being increased In high protein and 
decreased in low protein feeding. The content of these same constituents was 
found to be high in colostrum, and to approach normal values only on the 
fourth day after delivery. 

Peroxidases in milk, H. Violle (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sd. [Part^], 169 (1919) ^ 
No. 5, pp. 248-260). — The freshly cut mammary glands of guinea pigs, washed 
free from blood and milk, were found to react positively to the guaiacum 
peroxidase test, although the milk exuding from such glands gave a negative 
test. This is thought to indicate that normal fresh milk may contain only 
traces of oxidizing diastases, while milk from diseased glands is likely to con- 
tain larger amounts. It is further pointed out that although heating to 78 or 
60® C. destroys peroxidases, heated milk may be easily adulterated by the 
addition of peroxidase-containing substances. The author therefore concludes 
that the quality of milk can not be judged by the peroxidase reaction. 

Concentration of ammonia in blood. — Comparison with concentration of 
ammonia in different secretions and tissues, especially muscle tissue, K. L, 
Gai>Andkrsen (Jour. Biol. Chem., S9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 267-27t).-—A method of 
estishating ammonia and urea In muscle is outllncMi by means of which the 
transformation of urea into ammonia after death is thought to be prevented. 
This is brought about by stunning the animal on the back of the head, excising 
the muscle as quickly as possible, and keeping it under alcohol at a temperatur# 
of ^I^® 0. until the determinations are made. Ammonia is estimated by aarh* 
tion and urea by the urease method. 
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A ooixiparison of the Ammonia and urea content of muscle aa determined bjr 
thie method with that of blood estimated by a new micro method indicates that, 
cmitrary to the results of earlier Investigators, the concentration of ammonia is 
the same in muscle and in blood. If muscle is left for some time an Increase 
in the concentration of ammonia takes place with a corresponding decrease 
in urea, the sum of the two values remaining constant. The concentration of 
ammonia In bile, spinal liquid, and aqueous humor Is also reported to be the 
same as in blood. 

The microdetermination of nitrogen by direct nesslerizatlon and of total 
solids, in drop quantities of human blood, A. W. Peteks (Jour, Biol, Chem,^ 
S9 (1919), No, B, pp. 285S98 ), — A method is described for tlie determination of 
total and nonprotein nitrogen and of total solids in Id- to 30-drop quantities of 
human blood. 

If the three determinations are to be made on the same composite sample, a 
maximum of 30 to 85 drops of blood is collected in a weighed centrifuge tube 
containing a small amount of 0.5 per cent sodium fluorld solution. The tube Is 
rotated to mix the contents, weighed to determine by difference the weight of 
blood, and made up to a volume of 8.5 cc. with the sodium fluorid solution. 
One cc. of this volume Is pipetted into a graduated cylinder and diluted with 
tlie collection medium to such a volume that the liquid will represent about 
10 mg. of blood per centimeter. This is used for duplicate determinations of 
total nitrogen. 

For the determination of total solids, 2 cc. of the original dilution of blood 
is piixitted into a small tube containing a few decigrams of pure dry talcum 
powder. The tube Is rotated to distribute the powder uniformly over the Inner 
surface, and Is then heateii in a nearly horizontal position In a drying oven at 
75"* O. to constant weight. For nonprotein nitrogen, two determinations are 
made with 2 cc. each of the original dilution of blood or one of 5 cc., depending 
upon whether about 80 or about 15 drojis of blood have been collected. 

Standard conditions for conducting the Kjeldahl digestion for both the total 
and iftniprotoln nitrogen and for the direct nesslerizalion of the digests are 
described in detail. The chief feature of the latter determination Is the use of 
an Inorganic color standard, which is matched in varying amounts against a 
fixed length of column of the different unknowns, and not vice versa as Is 
customary. The standard solution is made by dissolving 6 gm. of ferric am- 
monium sulphate In 75 cc. of cold distilled water, adding 2 cc. of a 1 per cent 
picric acid solution, and making the volume up to 100 cc. with distilled water. 
The mixed color standard is said to remain perfectly clear and of constant 
Intensity of color for a week or more. The quantitative evaluation of the 
colorimetric results has been adjusted to variations of analytical conditions, 
so that the variability and certainty of results are said to lie within a few 
thousandths of a milligram of nitrogen. 

Determination of ammonia in blood, O. Foliw (Jour, Biol, Chem,y 38 (1919), 
No, 2, pp, 239, 280 ), — ^The author calls attention to numerous sources of error 
encountered In the determination of ammonia In blood by the method de- 
scribed by Morgulls and Jahr (E. S. R., 41, p. 413). 

Bacon curing on the farm, J, B. Fishes (Rhodesia Apr. Jour,, 16 (1919), No. 
3, pp. 202-209, pis. 4 ), — ^This article contains suggestions for the selection and 
fattening of pigs to be used for bacon, a list of tools necessary for farm bacon 
curing, directions for slaughtering, methods for curing the bacon by the dry 
salt and brine processes, and a description of a simple snfokehouse. 

Home drying of fruits and vegetables In Washington, F. O. Kbeageb and 
L N. Aemstbong (Wash. State Col. Ewt, Dept,, Ser. 1, No. 58 (1919), pp. 31, figs , 
t)«'^This bulletin deals with the principles of food preservation in generali the 
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factors and principles Involved in preservatioii by drying, the construction and 
operation of son and artificial heat drlcors, and general and special processes 
in drying. Special directions are given for the drying of several vegetables 
and fruits and their subsequent treatment. Tables from Weather Bureau re- 
ports are included to show the varying conditions of sunshine, temperature, 
aud humidity' in different parts of the State (Washington), and the suggestion 
is made that In order to develop intelligent methods of drying for any par- 
ticular community a careful study should be made of the principles of drying 
and of the climatic conditions of that communtty. 

Xndustrial drying, P. Razoxts {TMorie d Pratique du Sdchage IndmtrieL 
PwnUt: JSr. Dunod d E, Pinat, 1919, 2. ed., rev., pp. 253, figs. 65). — This volume 
consists of two parts, the first of which deals with the general principles of 
evaporation, the principal types of hot air driers, mathenfatlcal calculations 
relative to the establishment of hot air driers, the use of ventilators for the 
circulation of the hot air, and various heating systems. The second part de- 
scribes the commercial drj’lng of a wide variety of substances, with advice as 
to the most economical methods of drying each. Among the materials treated 
are phosphates and superphosphates, hides, textile material, paper, fruits, 
vegetables, malt, wood, aud fish. The closing chapter gives brief notes on the 
drying of special materials, Including bones, rubber, celluloid, sugar, flour, 
food pastes, confectionery, pharmaceutical nfaterlals, and milk. 

The manufacture of tomato products, W. G. IIijcr (Deliver: Author, 1919, 
pp, IX+121, figs. 7). — ^This manual describes the modern methods for the com- 
mercial manufacture of tomato products, and points out the ad\antagos and 
disadvantages of the different xnethods considered. Part I deals with the man- 
ufacture of whole tomato pulp or puree from iiie selection of the tt)mnto stO(‘k, 
through the washing, sorting, pulping, and condensing ixrocesses to the cjuming 
and storing of the finished product. A chapter is included on the microor- 
ganisms of tomato products, the attitude of the pure food authorities toward 
them, and the Interpretation of analyses. Part II deals with the manufacture 
of tonfato catsup, chill sauce, trimming pulp, and tomato soup. 

The manufacture of tomato paste, J. H. SnaADKR {Amcr. Food Jour., 14 
{1919), Flo. 9, pp. 13, 14, 35). — The process of manufaclure of tomato paste is 
outlined briefly, and various precautions that must be taken to insure a satis- 
factory product are discussc*d. The term tomato paste is given to tomato juice 
eoucentrated In the ratio of 5:1. When concentrated in the ratio of 2:1 the 
product is called tomato pulp, 2.5 or 3: 1 touftito puree, imd lO or 12: 1 double 
conceutrated. The estimate is given that, In comparison with the manufacture 
of canned tomatoes, an equal tonnage of tomatoes if converted Into paste will 
require only 25 per cent of the labor, with a reduction of 38 per cent In the 
consumption of tin and of 50 per cent In canmuy waste. The freight saving 
Is Indicated by the fact that a 6-oz. paste can contains practically the equivalent 
Of a S2-OZ. ordinary tomato can. 

Vinegar from wine, A. Marescat.chi {UAccto di Vino. Casale Monf errata: 
Maresealchi Bros., 1918, pp. VII-\-12f1, figs. 9). — ^This pamphlet contains direc- 
tions for the preparation of vinegar from wine on a donfestlc and an Indus- 
trial scale; and a discussion of possible diseases, alterations, and defects In 
auch vinegar; methods for the analysis of vinegar, and for the detection of 
adulterations; tables of the composition of Italian wine vinegar; and recipes 
for the preparation of toilet and medicinal vinegars, Including some of his- 
torical interest. 

fhmpe^shoot silage a source of alcohol and of tartaric acid, Vbntus (Compt, 
Bmd, Acad, Agr, France, 5 {1919), No. 9, pp. 3S4-S40), — ^The author states that 
In the grape-growing regions of France it has been customary for a numbor 
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of ya&m to grape idioota cut soon after tbe grapes hare been pidreg and 
wblle stin in leaf. Tbe silage thus obtained, when subjected to distillation, 
was found to yield from one to two per cent of alcohol, consisting of 94.8 per 
cent ethyl and 5.2 per cent methyl alcohol. The stems yielded a slightly larger 
amount of alcohol than the leaves. The mother liquor left after distillation 
contained tartaric acid in the proportion of 1.3 per cent in the stems and 1.68 
per cent in the leaves. 

A simplincd process for the preparation of gluconic acid, A. Hebzfcu) 
and G. Lenabt (Ztschr. Ver. Deut. Zuelcerindtis., 19 No. 758, //, pp, 122-128),-^ 
In the method proposed, one part of glucose dissohod in five parts of water is 
shaken with one part of bromin for a number of hours, and after standing for 
24 hours is distilled in vacuo until the liquid is colorless. The residue diluted 
with water is treated with the calculated amount of sodium carbonate to 
neutralize tbe hydrobromlc acid, and in the hot with an excess of calcium 
carbonate to bind the glu(‘onlc acid. On filtering and cooling, the calcium salt 
of gluconic acid cTystallizes out and can be purified by recrystallization from 
a water solution. 

Tbe method was developed with a view to utilizing the resulting gluconic 
acid as a substitute for cane sugar 

An Important consequence of the industrial synthesis of ammonia, G. 
Claxjdl (Compt Rend Acad. Kvi. 168 (1919), No. 20, pp. 1001, 1002).-^ 

The author suggests the ad\isabUlty of transforming synthetic ammonia 
into ainmonluin cblorid by the Solvay process of manufacturing sodium carbon- 
ate, and using the ammonium (‘blot id thus formed as a fertilizer. 

The advantages are [lointed out of this transformation as compared with the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate tor like purposes. 

METEOKOLOGY. 

The climate of Liberia and its effect on man, E. Ross (Qeogr. Rev., 7 
(1919) t No. 5, pp. 387-402, figs. 4)^ — T'he author summarizes the limited meteoro- 
logical data available, consisting mainly of observations by himself and L. A. 
Hurt, on temperature, pressure and precipitation at Schlefllin, I,<iberia, from 
May, 1913, to October, 1915, inclusive, and by the German-South American 
Telegraph Company at Monrovia from January, 1915, to July, 1916, Inclusive. 

The mean annual temperature calculated from these records was 78.5** F. 
The w’armest month was March, 80.4°, and the coolest months, July and 
August, 76.4°. The highest recorded shade temperature was 93°. ** The rainy 
season occupied about seven months of the jear, from mid- April to mid-No- 
vember. During these seven months the precipitation w-^as 170 In. out of the 
annual total of 179.5 In. . . . The period of longest drought ran from Decem- 
ber 28, 1913, to February 19, 1914 — a total of 54 days, during which time 0.1 
in, of rain fell on the thirty-second day. During July and August there is a 
period of lessened precipitation knowm locally as the * middle drys.* . , . 

“The sensible temperatures of the IJberlan coast are not so high as those 
of many places in intermediate latitudes. . . . Tet, while the heat is not so 
extremely and sharply oppressive during a given day or week as may be tlie 
case in other and more teinperiite regions, it is much more dangerous in its 
steady persistence and the cumulative effect is extremely enervating. Insola- 
tion values are exceedingly high. . . . Negligent or ignorant exposure by a 
European of a bare head to the sun for periods of 2, 5, 10 minutes, and the 
like, has resulted at once in piolouged, pernicious fevers and sometlmeis In 
death.” 
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The habitablltty of the coast region la improved by land and sea breeases, and 
of the Interior by elevation. Humidity Is high, and the dry season Is charac- 
terised by excessive dews which are sufficient to support plant life* Travel, 
transportation, communication, and food supply are controlled to a large 
extent by the rainfall. White people can maintain health only by great care 
in matters of sanitation and personal hygiene. “At present the relation of 
whites to the African West Coast can only be one of tolerance." 

Climate of British Columbia, F. N. Denison {lirit, Columbia Dept. Agr. But. 
g7, 4* {JOIV), pp. 2S). — ^Tables give data for temperature, precipitation, and 
sunshine for the various districts of British Columbia during 1910, 1917, and 

mB. 

“Generally speaking, the climate of this Province greatly resembles that 
of the European countrle.s lying within the same parallels of latitude, and ex- 
tending from the British Isles to the Baltic Provinces. Owing to the tempering 
effect of the Pacific Ocean, the winters on the coast are remarkably mild and 
the sumpaors cool. Heavy rains occur in winter on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island and on ilie western side of the coast mountains on the mainland, while 
on the eastern portion of Vancouver Island the precipitation is comparatively 
light, and at the southern extremity about Victoria it Is remarkably so, while 
the amount of bright sunshine exceeds that recorded at other British Columbia 
stations. Throughout the interior of this Province the precipitation and tem- 
perature vary greatly, according to local pliyslcal conditions. In some districts 
between the mountain ranges the rainfall is so light that Irrigntlon is neces- 
sary, and maximum summer temperatures range from 90 to 100° F." 

Climate of Brazil (In Dadoa EataitsHeos. Rio de Janeiro: Min. Agr., Indus, 
e Com., 1918, pp. 1S-S3). — Tabulated data are given for temperature and precipi- 
tation for various places during each month, 1912-1916. 

Kitrogen and other compounds in rain and snow, J. E. Tbieschmann 
(Chem. News, 119 (1919), No. 3094, p. 4 ^). — Continuing accounts of previous 
studies (B. S. R., 88, p. 416), the author summarizes the results of determina- 
tions of nitrogen compounds, sulphates, and chlorln in rain and snow ut Cor- 
nell College, Iowa, from October 1, 1918, to June 15, 1919. 

SOILS— FEKTIUZEES. 

A soil classification for Michigan, C. O. Saueb (Ann. Rpt. Mirft. Acad. Sei., 
20 (1918), pp. 83-91 ). — As a result of studies at the University of Michigan, 
it Is stated that with reference to Michigan soils, “ the Bureau of Soils [U. S. 
Department of Agriculture] classification appears too assertive of the specific 
identity of soils, too inadequately formulated In the bases of classification, and 
involved in inconsistency in Its largest division, the soil province. As alterna- 
tive to the establishment of hard and fast soil types, Michigan soils may be 
classed according to a system similar to that formulated by the committee of 
the American Society of Agronomy. . . . The five Atterberg divisions appear 
to supply a sufficient determination of sizes of soil particles for Michigan con- 
ditions, and to be preferable in the determination of upper and lower limits of 
size." 

On this basis a soil classification for Michigan is formulated. 

Soil survey of Buena Vista County, Iowa, L. V. Davis and H. W. Waeneb 
(U. S. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1911, pp. 37, pis. 4, fig- i, 
map 1). — ^Thls survey, made In cooperation with the Iowa Experiment Station, 
deals with the soils of an area of 365,440 acres in northwestern Iowa, which 
topographically includes a morainic division with almost no natural drainage 
and an eroslonal division well supplied with natural drainage. The county Ueg 
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Jixst wlthlo the fladal portion of the glacial and loessial province* Ten soil 
types of T series and 2 miscellaneous types are mapped, of which the Carring* 
ton loam and silt loam cover 48.6 and 27.8 per cent and the Webster silty clay 
loam 16.7 per cent of the area, respectively. All of the soils of the county are 
predominantly dark colored and well supplied with organic matter. 

Soil survey of Henry County, Iowa, A. II. Meyek and T. H. Benton (V. S, 
Dept. Apr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, wn, pp, fig, i, map i). — 
This survey, made in oooi)erfitlon with the Iowa Kxperiment Station, deals with 
the soils of an area of 273,280 acre.s in southeastern Iowa, the topography of 
which ranges from almost flat to steeply rolling. As a whole the county is 
well drained. The soils of the county are mainly of glacial drift and loessial 
origin. Thirteen soil types of 10 series are mapped, of which the Grundy silt 
loam, Clinton silt loam, and Grundy silty clay loam cover 39.4, 26.9, and 14,9 per 
rent of the area, respectively. 

Mississippi: Its geology, geography, soils, and mineral resources, E. N. 
Lowe {Miss. Oeol, Survey Bui. 14 {1919), pp. SJfG, figs. 22 ). — This is a revision 
of Bulletin 12. issued In 1915 (E. S. II., 35, p. 213). 

The agricultural soils of the Italian colonies, A. Maugini {Trans. S, 
Internat. Cong. Trap. Agr, 19JJ^, vol. 2, pp. SH1-~S96 ). — This is a summary of 
(lata from a large number of sources on the phjsical and chemical composition 
of the agricultural .soils of Kr(*trin, Somali, Tripoli, and Clrenalfa. 

Soils, B. i>E Marchani) {Union So. Africa Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1917-18, pp. IIS-^ 
115 ). — Analyses of 18 samples of soils of five different general types are re- 
ported, the general characteristics of which arc deficiency in lime and phos- 
phoric acid, together with a relative sufliclency of potash and a fair content of 
nitrogen. 

Notes on some Poverty Bay soils, B. O. Aston {Jour. Agr. {New Zeal.], 11 
{1918), No. Jf, pp. 196-200, fig. 1 ). — ^Analyses of 10 samples representative of the 
soils of the Ih)verty Bay region of New Zealand are reported, leading to the 
ccmclusion that the majority of these soils show ewery chemical indication of 
great rAtural fertility. The soils of the area are thought to be composed en- 
tirely of river silts and coarser particles, and the mechanical analyses showed 
no clay fractions in any case. 

The need and objects of a soil survey in the Punjab, B. H. Wilsdon {Apr. 
Jour. India, I4 {1919), No. 2, pp. 281-290, pis. S ). — This article dr^als with the 
Importance of n soil survey in India, and reports mechanical analysers of differ- 
ent Indian soils as a basis for suggested soil classifleation. 

A new method of analysis by washing and sedimentation, G. Wiegneb 
{Landw. Vers. SI a., 91 {1918), No. 1-2, pp. figs. 7 ). — The author de- 

scribes a method and apparatus for wash analyses, based on the variation of 
the specific weight of soil grains and esiiecially of dispr^rso j>articles during 
sedimentation. A formula corresi>oudiiig to the theory is given as follows: 

in which p=the weight of the soil after it has settled for a time=^, 

velocity of sedimentation, 7i=distance of settling, and P==the weight of the 
soil when f=0 at the beginning of the experiment. The curve of settling, 
showing quantities of soil and time, could be reprmliiced for the same soil, 
and was found to be independent of the height of settling or of the quantity 
of soil used. Small additions of electrolytes such as potassium chlorid changed 
the curve entirely. 

The chemical composition of clay obtained by the Atterberg washing 
method, B. Blanck {Landxo. Vers, Sta., 91 {1918), No. 1-2, pp. 85-91 ). — A study 
of the chemical composition of clay obtained from six widely different soils 
by mechanical analysis according to the Atterberg method is reported. From 
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this it Tras cottclndad that this clay lias a more Individual chmnlcal com|^« 
tioik than that obtained by mechanical analysis according to the old Schloestng- 
Grandeau method, and that chemically this clay does not correspond to pure 
kaolin but progressively approaches It 

Studies of water absorption, percolation, evaporation, capillary water 
movement, and soil erosion under field conditions, M. F. Mjixia and F. U 
Duurr (Missouri Sta, Bui JSS (1919), pp. 65, 66).— The preliminary results of 
an experiment in which a series of plats was subjected to different systems 
of cropping and cultivation to determine their effects upon water entering the 
soil and upon soil erosion showed that the amount of water running off the land 
during the summer of 1917 from the uncultivated plat was 51 4 per cent of the 
total rainfall, or about twice the amount which ran off the cultivated plat and 
more than four times the amount leaving when the plats were kept In grass. 
The erosion from the bare plat where the ueecls were kept down was only 
slightly greater than that from the cultivated land In spite of the fact that 
the run-off was greater, but the amount of run-off from the bare plat was 
nearly thirty times as much as that from the plat kept in sod. The other plats 
which are not quite so extreme in treatment, such as those in corn and those 
In small grain, have amounts of run-off which are intermediate hetwe'en these. 

An investigation of soil water, E. McK Taylob (Essex Ed. Com., East 
Anglian Inst Aqr , Chelmsfoid, Bui. 25 (1919), pp. 7). — ^This pamphlet de- 
scribes a method of obtaining soil water samples by burying puds of absorbent 
filter paper in the soil for dehnlte periods of time and then extracting the ab- 
sorbed soli solution by pressure from the pads; and reports analyses of such 
soil water samples obtained from (1) a derelict soli growing grass for 35 
years, (2) a productive chalky bowlder clay soil unfertilised for 5 years, (3) 
a highly cultivated chalky bowider clay soil unfertilized for 7 years, and (4) 
a wet cultivated soil. 

A comparison of the analyses of the soils and the corresponding soil waters 
showed tliat although the organic matter content in the first soil was higher 
than In the other three soils, the organic matter contents of the soil winter of 
the other three soils w^ere greater than in the winter fiom the first soil. The 
second and third soils contained less potash than the first soil, but their soil 
water contained more than the water from the first soil. The derelict soil 
water also contained a higher percentage of iron than those from the three 
fertile soils. 

It is concluded that the composition of the soil water is not that which 
would be inferred from chemical analysis of the soli. 

Holsture studies at the Leffingwell Kanebo, J. 11 Allison (Cal. Cttrogr,, 5 
(1918), No. 12, pp. 290, 808, figs. 6). — This article deals primarily with appa* 
ratus and methods used in making soil moisture studies. Data obtained are 
also reported, imllcating that trees growing upon a heavy soil are quickly 
damaged by too liberal use of water. It is believed that it is often much better 
to have the available soli moisture somewhat below the theoretical optimum 
or moisture equivalent, preferably about 5 per cent above the wilting coefficient. 
This seems to be especially true of heavy soils which have the property of In- 
creasing in volume on becoming wet and contracting on drying. 

Bffect of soil alkali on plant growth, F. S. Harbis (Trans. Utah Acad. Bd., 
X (1908-^1917), pp. 131, 132). — This is a summary of the results of 18,000 de- 
terminations on the effect of alkali in the soil on the germination of seeds and 
the growth of plants. 

It was found that only about one-half as much alkali was required to inhibit 
the growth of crops in sand as In loam. Crops varied greatly in their relative 
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resistance to alkali salts, the usual order of resistance being barley, oats, wheat, 
alfalfa, sugar beets, corn, and Canada field peas. Kesults from solution cul- 
**tures and from soil tests did not agree in all cases. The period of germination 
of seeds was considerably lengthened by the presence of soluble salts In the soil. 

The add and not the basic radical api)arently determines the toxicity of 
alkali salts In the soil, chlorid being the most toxic of the acid, and sodium 
the most toxic of the basic radicals. The injurious action of alkali salts was 
not always proportional to the osmotic pressure of the salts. The antagonistic 
<?ffect of combined salts was not so great in soils as in solution cultures. Tox- 
icity of alkali salts was influenced by the percentage (»f soil moisture. Salts 
added to the soil In solution had a greater eff<‘ct than tlu)se added in the dry 
state. 

On nitrification: II, Intensive nitrite formation in solution, A. Bokiazzi 
(Jour. Bad., 4 (1919), No. 1, pp. 4^-60, pi. 1, fipft. 2 ). — This is the second of a 
series of articles on nitrification in soils contributed from the Ohio Experiment 
Station (E. S. K., 33, p. 421). 

It was found that the ordinary Omelianski solution for the growth of the 
nitrite former will support a very abundant growth of this organism as meas- 
urcMl by the production of nitrous acid. The conditions under which this 
luxuriant growth was produced were (1) shallow layers of the solution in- 
clined at an angle of 5®, (2) slow rotary movement of the culture, and (3) a 
temperature of 25 to 30® C. The growths rei^orted are considerably in excess of 
any yet repori(*d for equal periods of time in solution cultures. “ It would seem 
that better aeration may not be the only factor contributing to intensive nitrifi- 
cation, but that change of local environment is in some way associated with It.^’ 

Nitrate production in soil as affected by the crop and cultivation, W. A. 
Albrecht (Missouri ^ia. Bui. 163 (1919), pp. 67, 68). — In studies of the in- 
fluence of crops and cultivation on nitrate production in soils, It was found 
during the first year that “ the most significant influence of the croi)S is that of 
removing the nitrates. A reduction of nitrates takes place when the crop 
makes its rapid growth. For corn, nitrates accuiniilated until lute in June but 
decreased very decidedly thereafter. For the grasses, including oats and tim- 
othy sod, no significant accumulation ever occurred, although there was slight 
increase after the crops were harvested. 

‘‘Cultivation failed to have any significant favorable effect. The greatest 
accumulation was ohtainetl in the plat which was plowctl in the spring and 
scraped to remove the weeds. The next highest acciiniuJation resulted where 
the soil was left entirely undisturbed save that the weeds were pulled by hand. 
No appreciable difference was given by plowing 4 in. deep as compared to 
plowing 8 in. deep. Plats left uncultivated were higher in nitrates than those 
cultivated regularly during the year. 

“The straw mulch had a decidedly depressing effect on nitrate accumulation. 
No significant accumulations occurred. Apparently the high moisture was re- 
«l)ouslble, since the curve of moisture percentage bears a negative correlation 
to that of nitrate accumulation.” 

A possible case of partial sterilization in soil, P. Knowles (Nature {Lon- 
don], 103 (1919), No. 2585, p. 205; abs. in Chem. Abs., 13 (1919), No. 15. p. 
1736 ). — ^A very favorable growth was observed in crops of potatoes, dwarf 
peas, and dwarf beans grown on a garden soil that had been idle for at least 
three years and that had received by chance a light top-dressing of a mixture 
of charcoal and brick earth impregnated with potassium carbonate and hexa- 
methylenetetramin. It is suggested that the unuspally good growth of the crops 
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may have been due to the liberation of formaldehyde by the hexainethyl* 
enetetramln through the action of dilute soil acids, which caused partial 
sterilization. 

The search for toxin producers, It. Gbeig-Smith (Proo. Linn. 800 . y, 8 * 
Wales, 4S (1918), pt. 1 , pp. 142-J90 ). — Experiments to determine the origin of 
toxins in soils are reported in which certain soil bacteria, molds, and anoimbse, 
all reasonably supposed to be caimble of furnishing substances of a toxic nature, 
were grown in various media and under varying conditions. In all cases, the 
signs of toxicity w'hlcli became manifest could be attrlbuled to au alteration in 
the reaction of the uiedin. 

**The test organism, Bacillus prodigiosus, growls best in a neutral medium, 
and an indicator is required which will indicate strict neutrality. The methyl- 
orange numbers are too higli and the phenol phthalein too low. Small diver- 
gences from the neutral point strongly aff(‘ct the growth. The humus of 
leaf-mold contains two types of humic acid ; one absorbs alkali from alkaline 
carbonates, and the other from alkaline carlxmatos and hydrates. These were 
present to the extent ot one part of the former to three of the latter. Heatln}^ 
the humus Increases the amount of acid, and the Increase Is largely soluble in 
water. The effect of reaction is (piite of a tlifferent order from the evidence of 
toxic acthm obtained In former researches/’ 

Unproductive soils, L. Grimaldi {Le Ten'e IHfflcUi. Casale Monferrato: 
Marcscalchi Bros., 1917. pp. 17/7-1-58). — This panqdilet deals with the treat- 
ment and cultivation of acid peat and sw^amp soils, heather soils, sauds, alkali 
soil, soils containing hardpan and mineral acids, slllct^ous and rocky soils, arid 
soils, and generally worn-out soils as they occur in Italy. A specially inter- 
esting feature is the clynuniltlng of rocky soils preliminary to cultivating. 

Timely soil topics, F. E. Beau, J. F. Barker, F. A. Bachtell, and R. B. 
Dustman (Columbus, Ohio: Authors, 1919, pp. 108, pis. 14). — This volume Is 
the outgi'owth of a series of 4-page pamphlets w'rittcn monthly during the year 
1918-19 by members of the department of agricultural chemistry and soils of 
the Ohio State University, and consists of the material contained in the first 
thirteen numbers, revised and rearranged. It deals with the management of 
soils with reference to the production of common farm crops, taking up 
especially the varying uses of fertilizers on soils for different crops and the 
preparation of soils for different croiis. 

Experiments to determine the best systems of soil management for the 
most important soil types in Missouri, M. F. Miller, F. L. Duijcy, and B. W. 
T 1 U.MAN (Missouri Sta. Bui. 163 (1919), pp. 68-71, figs. 3). — Experiments on 
14 different fields are summarized. 

As an average of all trials a ton of barnyard manure gave a crop increase 
valued at $4.20 at present crop values. As an average of all experiments the ad- 
dition of 300 lbs. of steamed bone meal brought a return in four years of ap- 
proximately $20 an acre. An addition of 400 lbs. of acid phosphate brought a 
return of about the same amount. Rock phosphate additions just about paid 
for their cost during a period of from 6 to 10 years. The return from a ton of 
ground limestone was approximately $8. Green manuring with cowpeas gave 
generally good results. 

Soil fertility experiments, C. B. Williams (North Carolina Sta. Bpt. 1918 , 
pp. BS-28 ). — This is a brief sketcli of the plan of soil fertility experiments at 
different farms of the station, together with a statement of results so fkr 
obtained. 

Among the more Important results it was found that at the Iredell sub- 
station mineral nitrogenous fertilizers, sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphate^ 
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have given better results than organic nitrogenous fertilizers, there being no 
marked residual effect of the latter. Finely ground rock phosphate was found 
not to be as economical a carrier of phosphoric acid as acid phosphate, in 
spite of the high price of the latter. 

** In the study lat the Granville farm] of the value of different sources of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, and combtuatlous of these for tobacco, 
results thus far secured indicate that the organic sources of niti'ogen are best. 
Dried blood is probably best, with cottonseed nieal next of the more ('oramon 
nitrogenous carriers. When mixed with proper proT)ortloris of phosphoric acid 
and potash, sulphate of potash produces a belter quality of toi^acco than does 
muriate of potash. The muriate, howo\er, seems to make a larger leaf, or one 
with a larger spread. Acid phosphate has given belter results us a cjirrier of 
phospliorlc acid for tobacco tlian has either hone nit^al or l>asi(» slag. . , . 

The field experiments In the study of tlie value of tohjicco stems ami stalks 
for fertilizing tobacco have indicated that good tobacco can be grown by the 
use of these, when they are not used at a rate heavier than Ihs. per acre, 

supplemented with n little phosphoric acid and potaslj, if miti\e or bright 
tobacco stems are used ; pud by piiosphoric acid find nitrogen when Burley 
stem and stalks are applied. . . . 

In the study [at the lleId'^^ille farml of tiie residual efhrt ol fertilizers on 
small grains, generally wheat and then grass following after tobacco with iio 
additional fortill/er, the residual effect of ph<)si)hnt<*s w’us dominant nud very 
Important. , . . Even when used with phospliat<‘, the residual effect of ma- 
terials carrying ammonia w'us not generally important for more than one y('ar. 
The use of potash alone or coml)ined with ammonia only had almost no residual 
effect." 

On the persistence of arsenite of soda in the soil, (\ IV. M \lty {^o, African 
Jour. Set., 15 (JBlif), No. 5, pp. 525-329 ). — Analyses of samples of stable manure 
treated with sugar and sodium arsenite a.s tl> killer ar(> rei)orted, together 
with the results of plat (‘Xijoriincnts witli wheat, oats, i\\o, barley, maize, p(‘as, 
beans, potatoes, and eablmge, to determine the direct inllueiu’e and residual 
effect of sodium arsenit<' prejuired as fly bait and added at rates of 0 25, 12.5, 
25, 50, 100, 200, 800, 400, and 500 lbs. per acre, and mixed in the siime amounts 
with stable manure added at the rate of 10 tons per acre. The soil was a deep 
stiff clay. 

The results showed that in the stronger plats (500. 4(X), and 80ti Ihs. per acre) 
the transplants, ns well as the seedlings of all kinds, preseiitt'd a very sickly, 
spindly appearanf*e from the start, being stunted in growth and of a reddish- 
yellow color, especially at the tli>s and along the edges of tlie leaves. On the 
whole, the sickly appearance was less pronounced from plat to plat as the 
strength of tl)e arsenite decreased, but tlu»re W'as not much choice between 
the 500, 400» and 300 lb. plats. In (he 2(M)-lb. plat the Injury was less severe, 
and In the 100-lb. plat only noticeable. In the weaker strengths no injury 
was manifest in comi)arlson with the control and the isolation plats. 

The manured plats were better than the unmanured plats. The manured 
part of the control plat was better than any of the others, including the isola- 
tion plats, which received neither manure nor poison. The manure in the 
poisoned plats clearly counteracted the effect of the p<»ison to some extent. 

*‘The Injurious effect of the arsenic was mo.st noticeable during June and 
July, while the different plants were young. Of the grain crops, severity of 
injury was apparent in the order named: Oats, barley, wheat, and rye. Oats 
were very sensitive, and would make a valuable * indicator ’ of arsenical poison 
In the soil. Barley followed it very closely. Wheat was considerably less 
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sensitive than oats or barley. Rye showed a considerable de^irree of resistance, 
so much that It would be of little use as an indicator, but this fact establishes 
its value as a crop to be grown when arsenical soil poisoning is suspected. 
Peas were much more sensitive than beans — in fact, peas would also serve as 
a good indicator of arsenical soil -poisoning. Although the other crops 
showed the effect of the poison, they were not specially sensitive, and were so 
irregular that no close comparisons could be made. As the rains diminished 
and the season advanced into spring and summer, all of the plants made more 
rapid progress. . . . 

‘^The plats were continue<l through 1916, 1917, and 1918, with the same 
crops as indicators. The results are in the same order, but distinctly less marked 
each succeeding season. During the present season (June, 1918) the effect of 
the arsenic in the stronger plats can still be traced In oats and barley, but It 
is doubtful whether it will show to any extent as the crops approach maturity. 

“ In the experimental plats, amounts of arsenic far in excess of any possible 
bait accumulations in the rnantire did not have a noticeable effect on the crops 
grown. If therefore seems justifiable ... to conclude that farmers have 
nothing whatever to fear from the small amount of arsenib* of soda In the form 
of house-fly i>ait that may accumulate In stable inannre.” 

I/iquid manure (Jour. lid. Agr. [London^, 26 (1919), A’o. 4, pp. 4^8-43t ). — 
Notes are given on the value and use of liquid manure, It being emphasized 
that the more liquid manure is kept from the atr the better will it retain its 
fertilizing value, and that in storage of liquid manure no solid manure should 
accompany the liquid into the tank, owing to the resulting fermentation and 
loss of value. 

Fertilizers and their use in Canada. P. T. (Canad. Thresherman and 

Farmer, 2Jt (1919), Nos. S. pp. 28-31; P, pp. figs. 2 ). — The author reviews 

and summarizes the results of recent years' fertilizer experiments in Canada, 
which Indicate that in most cases excessively large dressings of fertilizer have 
not given net profits per acre of the same magnitude as medium appb cations. 
The larger profits came from using complete fertilizt'rs. In general, It was 
found that the exclusive use of fertilizers will neither maintain the fertility 
of the soil nor yield profitable returns, and that it is on soils of medium quality 
rather than on soils of poor quality that profitable returns can be expected. 
Furthermore, the use of fertilizer on so-called “ money " crops yielded the 
greatest profit. 

Fertilizers and fertilizing, R. Heinrich (Hunger und Dungen. BerUn: 
Paul Parey, 1918, pp. y//-fl58). — ^This book is intended as a guide for the 
practical use of stable and green manure and commercial fertilizers In 
Germany. 

Home mixing of fertilizers, O. C. Fletcher (C7. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 
1918, pp. 185-190, fig. 1 ). — This is a brief popular description of the process of 
mixing fertilizers at home. 

The effect of different amounts and different methods of applying commer- 
cial fertilizer to the com crop, M. F. Mh.leb and P. L. Dttley (Missouri Bia. 
Bui, 163 (1919), p. 67 ). — As an average of two years’ trials It was found that 
when the weather is dry the addition of fertilizers in the row produced poorer 
results than addition with the fertilizer drill in advance of the com planter. 
*^The early effects of the row fertilization are more marked than die early 
effects of the fertilizer applied over the whole surface, but corn so fertilized 
does not seem to be able to stand the drought so well during July and August 
because of the larger leaf development. Fertilizer applied as a side aj^llca- 
tion along the row at the second or third cultivation has brought fairly good 
increases as an average of these two years.” 
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The fertilising value of activated sludge, O. O. Nasmith and O. P. Mo- 
Kav {Jour, Indus, and Kngin, Chent,, 10 {1918), No. 5, pp. 339-S44, figs. 7; abs. 
in Engin. and Contract., 50 {1918), No. 2, pp. 31, 32). — ^Experiments are reported 
In which alr*drU^d sludge was compared with air-dried stable manure as a fer- 
tiliser for radishes, lettuce, beans, beets, late radishes, tomatoes, carrots, and 
onions on a poor clay soil low in organic matter. Both sludge and manure 
were added at the rate of 14.5 tons per acre. Under the rather limited condi- 
tions of the exiK»riment it was found that the activated sludge in general gave 
much better results than the manure. 

“From the results obtained It seems to be true that crops such as let- 
tuce, . . . beaus, beets, or tomatoes, . . . can be stlmulate<i into very heavy 
growth by the use of activated sludge. The increase in the yield of onions Is 
also great. ... In the case of radishes, though the tinal weight was not 
materially greater, the ra<lishes matured much more rapidly. . . . The same 
holds good of lettuce or beets, in which the growth was much more rapid than 
it was with the otluT fertilizer tested.” 

Government Guano Islands, W. It. Zekdekbkro {Union So. Africa Dept. Agr. 
h*pt. 1911-18, pp. 9-/5 J).— This report states that the (lovermnent Guano 
Islands of the Ihdon of Soutli Africa yielded from all sources d,9(J5.5 tons of 
guano in 1917. I>ata on dlstriliution and use are given. The average chemical 
composition of the guano disiinsi'd of during 1017 was nitrogen, ll.Od per cent; 
water-soluble pht)splu>ric oxid, 3.5; citrate soluble phosphoric oxid, 11.41; total 
phosphoric oxid. potash, 2,5; and lime, 11.C2 per cent. 

The relative availability of nitrate nitrogen and commercial organic nitro- 
gen In cylinder and field experiments, A. W. Blaih {Amer. Fcrt., 51 (1919), No. 
6, pp. 50, oTl-'^Tlu' results of 20 years’ cylinder and Hold exiKU-iments at the 
New Jersey Kxperimiuit Stations are reported on the relative availability of 
nitrate nitrogen and nitrogen from organic stuirces. 

Two types of loam soil and a loam with varying admixtures of coarse white 
sand were used. For all of these soils, except those containing 80 per cent or 
more of^sand, tlie nitrates gave better yields and showed a higher percentage 
of nitrogen recovered in the crop than the organic materials such as dried 
blood, tish, and tankage. “Under the most favorable conditions only a little 
over (50 per cent of the applied nitrogen can be recovered in the croi). . . . 
Under less favorable conditions, the i»erceiitage recovery is much lower, often 
amounting to only one-tlurd of the amount applied.” In the cylinder experi- 
ments only about 88 to 45 jier cent of the applied organic nitrogen was recov- 
ered. The average recovery of nitrate nitrogen in the field c‘xperimeuts was 
87 per cent and of organic nitrogen 20.5 cent. It is sugge.sted that the 
superiority of nitrate nitrogen is due to its immediate availability. See also 
a previous note (E. S. R., 41, p. 22). 

The manufacture of ammonia for fertilizer salts, C. Boscii (Ztschr. Elektro- 
chem., 24 {1918), No. 23-24, pp. 361-369). — ^l^his is a review of work in Ger- 
mapy during the year 1918 on the syntliesis of ammonia, with si)ecial reference 
to use as fertilizer material. 

Potassium ammonium nitrate, a new top-dressing for sugar beets, M. 
Hoffmann {Deut. Zuckerindus., 43 {1918), pp. 149, 150; abs. in Ztschr. Angew. 
Chem., 31 {1918), No. 84, Ref., p. 313; Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., 31 {1918), No. 
23, p. 144^)* — Potassium ammonium nitrate, prepared from ammonium nitrate 
and potassium chlorid, has been found to be easy to distribute over the land 
and can be safely used as a top-dressing. It contains about 13 per cent of 
nitrogen, 25 per cent of potash, and front 27 to 30 per cent of chlorin. It haa 
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the a cl vantage over aminouiuui nitrate that it can be spread more uniformly 
and is much less hygroscopic and explosive. 

Bconomic analysis of the world shortage in phosphate, L. B. Andicbson 
{Amer. FerU^ 51 {19 VJ), No. 7, pp. figs. 4 ). — In this analysis and sum- 

mary of the world’s phosphate Industry, data are reported indicating that the 
total world shortage in phosphate production occasioned by the war amounts 
to about 15,000,0(X) t(nis. This country contains the greatest known phosphate 
deposits and is the largest producer of natural phosphate, but the phosphate 
export business which it was unable to do during the war was about 6,000,000 
tons. Basic slag production did not increase rapidly enough to offset the 
shortage In phosphate, and Tunis now exports more phosphate than the United 
States. 

“ The Special Commission to Kurope reports a big demand for fertilizer. 
Ocean tonnage is the princir>al factor lending to retard the development of the 
business at the present time. The policy of the Shipping Board will be to 
iifeet foreign rates, and develop tlie business in so far as it can be consistently 
done. The present methods of selling phosphate are very favorable to the 
American exporter as (‘ontrasted with prewar methods. Europe must Im- 
X^ort pliosphatc in large ciuantities if the original productivity of the soil is to 
be restored. The United States, owing to her splendid deposits, is in a good 
position to develop this business when normal conditions again prevail.” 

The mineral superphosphate industry, E. Stattb {Chim. et Indus. [Paris']^ 
2 {1919), No. 2. pp. 123-1S2, figs. 8 ; ahs. in ChcM. Abs., IS {1919), No. 10, pp. 
11 15, 1116 ). — This is a review of the process used in the manufacture of super- 
phosphate and also of \ari()us other processes that have bi‘en x>roposed for 
treating jihospliate rock, including (3) digestion with sodium acid sulphate, 
(2) ignition with silica and an alkali salt to form artificial slags, (3) manu- 
facture of tet ra phosphate, and (4) manufacture of double superphosphate 
by treatment with acids. 

Artificial phosphatic slag, A. Rkuno and L. Honiset {Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Agr. France, 5 (1919), No. 20, pp. 592-5941 obs. in Chem. Abs., 13 {1919), No. 
17, p. 2102 ). — ^ITils is a brief description of an artificial phosphatic slag manu- 
factured from v>honolite rock by the Germans during their occui)aUon of Bel- 
gium. An analysis shows total iihospboric acid 31.5, citrate soluble phosphoric 
acid 6.5, potash soluble in strong acid 2.4, and in weak acid 1.07 per cent. 
The use of this slag on sandy soils is reconfmended espwially for potatoes, 
although it is the opinion that phonollte was chosen for this material on ac- 
count of its ease of vitrification rather than for its potash content. 

determination of the relative value of different forms of phosphorus upon 
the soil at Columbia, M. F. Milijkk and F. L. Duley {Missouri Sta. Rul. 10$ 
(1919), p. 67 ). — Comparative trials of rock phosphate, acid phosfjhate, bone 
meal, basic slag, and calcined phosphate, on wheat in plats showed that re- 
spective average increases of 2.3, 3, 7.5, 3.8. and 5.5 bu. per acre were obtained. 
The results with calcined phosphate, whicli is a heat treated rock phosphatje, 
Are considered specially promising. 

Future of the potash industry, J, W. Tukrentine {Chem. and MetaM. Mngin., 
20 {1919), No. 7, pp. 310, 311; abs. in Chem. Ahs., 13 {1919), No. 10, p. 1129).— 
This is a plea for scientific organization and cooperation in the development of 
Americao potash. 

American potash In crop production, E. O. Fippin {Cornell Countryman, IB 
{1919), No. 3, pp. 121, 122, IJtO, 142 , 144 , fig. 1 ). — The author summarizes data 
from different sources to indicate the importance of potash as a fertilizer, and 
draws attention especially to the reduction in crop yields due to the recent 
scarcity of potash* “ It can be expected that potash will come back Into com- 
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merclal fertilizer, but in more conservative amounts than was formerly used 
for the ordinary farm crop.** 

I^otash recovery, N. H. Geluert {Chem. and Metall. Engin., 20 {1919), No. 7, 
pp. SOS, S09; ah8, in Chem. Aha,, IS {1919), No. 10, p. 1129 ). — A comparison is 
made of data reported by others, and estimates are given of the cost of oper- 
ating the Cottrell system for the removal of the dust from blast furnace gases. 
It Is considered that the net revenue derived from the potash that is recovered 
in the dust should yield profitable returns even if the price of the potash were 
to drop to a value of $1 per unit. 

Value of blast furnace dust as a potash manure; Beport on field trials 
{Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 26 {1919), No. pp. S81-S96 ). — Plat experiments 
with potatoes and mangolds to compare low-grade dust, medium-grade dust, 
high-grade dust, extracted dust, and German potassium sulphate containing 
respectively 2.21, 5.85, 8.9, 7.37, and 50.24 per cent potash as sources of potash 
are reported. The fertilizers were added at respective approximate rates of 
2,200, 850, 550, 650, and 100 lbs. per acre. 

It was found that the extracted and high-grade dusts gave the best results 
with potatoes, followed by the medium-grade dust and the i)otassliim sulphate. 
The low-grade dust gave the poorest results. It is noted that the extracted 
dust, that is, dust very rich in potash from which the hulk of the water-soluble 
potash had been removed by boiling water, anve among the higbest results. It 
was found to be advisable to add the dii.st well in advance of the crop owing 
to the relatively low availability of the potash. 

The results obtained with mangolds did not correspond with those obtained 
with potatoes. Potassium sulphate gave the best n'sults, while the iX)orest 
were with low-grade dust and late additions of medium-grade dust. The rest 
of the dusts gave about equal results in all cases, with about a 10 per cent 
increase In yield. 

Pertilizer from the efiiuent from potassium chlorid works, W. HOttneu 
{Chem. Ztg.. 4^ {1918). pp. 484. 485: aha. in Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., 37 {1918), 
No. 217 p. 666 A: Chem. Abs., 13 {1919), No. 9, p. 985 ). — In the process of manu- 
facture of fertilizer from the eflhienl of potassium chlorid works the eflQuent 
Is introduced into a tank containing quicklime, the latter being covered with 
the liquid. Heat is developed and the whole is converted into a j'K)wdory mass 
which consists of iiingnesiiim oxid, magnesium and calcium oxychlorids and 
small quantities of potassium <’hlorid, sodium chlorid, calcium sulphate, etc. 
The fertilizing value of this material is said to depend chiefly upon the 
pre.sence of the magnesium oxid. 

Bracken as a source of potash, J. R. Pxjuvis {Proc. ('nnihridgc Phil. 8oc., 19 
{1919), No. 5, pp. 261, 262; abs. in Chem. Abs., IS {1919), No. 15. pp. 17S6, 
1737 ). — ^The percentage of pota.sh in samples of bracken collected at Cambridge 
during different months of the year ranged in the dry material from 3 per 
cent in that collected in June to 0.82 per cent in the samples collected In 
October. In Welsh bracken the corresponding range of the potash was from 
B.22 per cent to 1.32 per cent as found in the samples collected in July and 
October, respectively. 

These results are considered to confirm the opinion that in tlie summer 
months there is more potash than in the later month.s. “Alsv) there is a clear 
indication that, on an average, the Welsh peaty soil yields more potash than 
the Cambridge pfK)r sandy .soil.” 

Bracken: Utilization and eradication, R. A. Berry of Scot. Agr. Col. 

Ann. Rpi., 14 {1911), pp. 181-193 ). — Studies on bracken with particular refer- 
to Its value as a source of potash are reported. 
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It wan found that the compoaition of bracken depends tnalnly upon the age 
of the fronds, and, to a less extent, on varying soil and climatic condltlone. 
The ash in tlie dry matter aiuounts to about 0 per cent, and contains 55 per 
cent of potash in the young fronds, and to about 6 per cent and 40 per cent, 
respectively, in the mature fronds. The rate of fall varies according to soil and 
climatic conditions. 

“ The potash in the ash Is present largely as the sulphate and the eWorld 
of potassium. Some carbonate is also present. Over 90 ix'r cent of tlie total 
potash. In carefully prepared ash, is soluble in water. By extracting the dry 
matter with water, more than 00 per cent of the total potash in the form of 
neutral salts is dissolved out, a fact which will largely account for the very low 
potash cout(‘nt of ash made from dead bracken, cut in the winter months after 
e3CT>osure to the leaching action of rain. Age of the plant does not affect tlie 
solubility of the potash. 

“ The caustic nature of the ash can be destroyed by the addition, In a fine state 
of division, of acid salts such as superphosphate of lime, or niter cake (sodium 
Ijydrogon sulphate). In the making of the ash, too large a fire should not be 
kejit burning, otherwise a very Jilgh temperature may be attained, which might 
cause some loss by volatilization of potassium in the form of clilorid, and 
also fusion of the ash into solid lumps. The best time to cut tlie bracken to 
secure the greatest yiebl of potash is when the fronds have reached their maxi- 
mum growth, a development indlcatetl by the withering of some of the small 
leaves and when the green color of the stem begins to change, 'fhe date will 
vary according to season and local conditions. Tinder the best conditions of 
cutting, <lrying, and burning, it n*<iuires from 4 to about 8 acres according to 
the density of growth and lieight of the fronds — of fully stocked bracken land 
to yield 3 ton of ash.” 

Commercial fertilizers, K. (5. Pboulx, O. H. Bobkkts, Tl. O. Hitler, S. P. 
Thornton, and O. W. Ford {InOmna Sta. JUd, 22U {1919), i>p. S-UJ/, figs, 4).-- 
This bulletin prt^sents tlic results of analyses and vnluations of 1,285 samples of 
fertilizers and fertilizing iiuiterials (‘ollocled for inspei'tlon in Indiana dur- 
ing 1918. 

It was found that G9.1 per cent of the samples were equal to the guaranty In 
every particular, and that 8S,9 per ceni w’ere t^qual to the value of the guaranty. 
The former figure is the highest yet attained in the State wlille the latter is 
slightly lower than that of the previous year. 

“ Tlie largest number of sainj)l(‘s having a deficiency of 10 per cent or more 
of guaranty were In potash, there Iieing l.SO inspection samples found deficient 
in potash, or uu>re than the deficiencies in nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, 
and total phosphoric acid combined. ... In nitrogen 28 samples were deficient 
10 per cent or more of the guaranty; in available phosphoric acid, 42 samples; 
and in total phosphoric acid, 23 samples.” 

Digest and copy of fertilizer law {New Jersey fltas, Circ. 108 {19/9), pp, 
8).— This is a revision of Circular 9 of tlie station (E. S. U., 28, p. 320) In- 
cluding the amendments to tlie law pa.ssed in 3939. 

AGRICULTUEAL BOTANY. 

[Beport of the investigation and work in plant physiology], R. P. Hibbard 
{Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 211-218 ). — A brief outline Is given of the work 
carried on In the department of plant physiology, the principal investigation 
being a continuation of that previously i-eportcnl (E. S. R., 39, p. 419). An ac- 
count is given of investigations of the soil solution, this work having been con- 
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tinned in experiments conducted in quartz and soil The three series that 
have been made are believed to have established the physiological balance in 
soil cultures. 

Porous clay cones for the auto-irri|gation of potted plants, B. E. Livingston 
(Plant World, 21 (1918), No. 8, pp. 202--208, fig. 1). — An account is given of the 
construction, operation, and advantages of a plan for auto-lrrlgatlon In the 
study of plants. 

A comparison of permeability In plant and animal cells, W. J. V. Osticr- 
iiouT (Jour. Qen. Physiol., 1 (1919), No. 4 . pp. 409-41S). — Disks of Laminaria 
i\ere studied in connection with comparable pieces of skin taken from the frog 
(Rana pipiens). The quantitative results showed a striking agreement between 
the two kinds of tissues as regards certain important aspects of permeability, 
antagonism, Injury, recovery, and death. 

Decrease of permeability and antagonistic effects caused by bile salts, 
W. J. V. OSTEKHOUT (Jonr. Gen. Physiol., 1 (1919), No. 4 , pp. 405-408, figs. 2 ). — 
As a result of exi>criinents made by determining the electrical conductivity of 
Laminaria In solutions to wlilch sodium taurocholate had been added, the author 
states that this salt de<?reases permealdlity and antagonizes sodium chlorid. 
This fact confirms the hypothesis that antagonistic relations can be predicted 
from studies on penneai)Illty. 

Antagonism between alkaloids and salts in relation to permeability, W. J. 
V. OsTKUiioiTT (Jour, Gen. Physiol., 1 (1919), No. 5, pp. 515-519, figs. S). — In 
ortier to compare antagonism between alkaloids and salts with that between 
salts and other salts, the author carried out experiments on Laminaria with 
nicotin, caffein, and eevadin added in varying amounts to sodium chlorid at 
0.52 M. 

It appears lhat solutions which have opposite effects on permeability antag- 
onize each other in case of alkaloids as well as in that of salts. It also appears 
from this work lhat certain alkaloids vvhlcli decrease permeability are able to 
antagonize sodium chlorid, in this respect resembling salts which decrease 
per meal) Hit y. 

The effect of ions of sodium chlorid and calcium chlorid upon the electri- 
cal conductivity of certain colloidal mixtures, N. B. Green (Plant World, 21 
(1918), No. 12, pp. 303-816, figs. 7). — Experiments here outlined were suggested 
by the discovery of Osterhout (K. S. H., 20, p. 823) that the permeability of 
plant tissues to various ions can be determined by measuring the resistance 
offered by such tissues to an electric current. It was found in the present work 
lhat when one salt is allowed to penetrate the colloid for a time, and then a 
second salt substituted, the rate of penetration by the ions of the latter seems 
to be uuaffoc'ted by tl)e presence of the former. The mixed solution of sodium 
chlorid and calcium chlorid showed a fall of resistance similar to that of either 
of the constituents alone, the curve approaching more nearly that of the pre- 
dominant salt. Ions of these two substances do not antagonize one another 
as regards penetration of certain colloidal gels, notably gelatin or mixtures 
of gelatin, agar, and whole wheat flour. 

Determinations of el(:H:!trical resistance in solutions of gelatin to which salts 
had been added in varying concentrations showed that the electrical resistance 
of the gelatin varies directly with the precipitabllit 3 % which is greatest at the 
isoelectric point, that is, where the unadsorbed + and — ions of the added 
salts balance one another. 

The water requirement of plants as influenced by environment, L. J. Bmoas 
and H. L. Shantz (Proc. 2. Pan Amer. 8 vi. Cong., 1915-16, vol. S, pp. 95-107, 
pie. 2, figs. 4). — From experiments with grain and other plants, described as 
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employing methods somewhat different from those previously used (H). 8. E,, 
82, p. 127), the authors claim that where the crop is thoroughly adapted to the 
region in which it is grown the water requirement approaches Its minimum, 
but is relatively high when the crop is not well adapted. Water requirement 
is not correlated with any one condition of the environment. Cool weather 
crops as a rule will have a low water requirement in cool seasons and a high 
water requirement In warm seasons. In case of warm-weal her crops the reverse 
Is usually true, although the effect is less marked, a cool season being con- 
ducive to a low evaporation rate. 

On the osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of desert Loranthaoeee, 
J. A. Harkis Torreif Bot. Club, 11 {1918), pp. S01-S15 ). — Having con- 

tinued previous work (E. S. K,, 37, p. 47), the author here presents results of 
Studies on sap concentration of the tissue fluids of desert mistletoes and that 
of their hosts for comparison with those for the rain forest series already noted. 
The investigation Included Phoradendron coryw, P. macrophyllum, and P. 
califorfUcum on a number of hosts. 

The osmotic pressure of these mistletoes was, roughly speaking, twice as 
great as was found in the Blue Mountains of Jamaica. In desert Tvoranthacefle, 
as in those of the montane rain forest, the osmotic concentration of tissue fluids 
was generally, hut not invariably, higher than that of the host. 

The effect of soaking in water and of aeration on the growth of Zea mays, 
F. M. Andrews and C. O. Beals (Bui. 7'orrcy Bot. Club, 46 (1919), No. S, pp. 
91-100, ftps. 5 ). — In this work it was found that 12 hours is the optimum period 
of soaking seed of Z. mays In order to obtain increased growtli, and that growth 
is retarded temimrarlly by too long a period of soaking. Puncturing or par- 
tially removing the seed coats accelerates germination. Aerating the culture 
solution accelerates growth. 

Comparative studies on respiration. — VI, Increased production of carbon 
dioxld accompanied by decrease of acidity, M. Irwin {Jour. Cm. Physiol., 1 
{1919), No. 4, pp. 399-403, ftps. 2 ). — ^Having noted that high concentrations of 
ether greatly increased carbon dioxid production by animals, and that this is 
associated with irreversible changes ending In death, the author, in order to 
obtain light on the question arising as to whether this increased evolution of 
carbon dioxid might not indicate increased respiration, experimented with two 
organisms, Salvia involucrata and S. splendms. In which deatli is not accom- 
panied by Increase of acidity. It was found that in petals of Salvia high ether 
concentrations Increased oxygen consumption and carbon dioxid production, a 
decrease occurring at the same time In the acidity of the cell content. 

On the decomposition of cellulose by an aerobic organism (Spirocheeta 
cytophaga n. sp.), H. B. Hutchinson and J. Clayton {Jour. Apr. Sci. [Bnp- 
land}, 9 {1919), No. 2, pp. 143-173, pU. 3, fig. 1 ). — An account is given of the 
study of an organism found In the llolhanisted soils which is able to break 
down cellulose with comparative ease and which presents features of morpho- 
logical and physiological interest. The organism, which Is said to be more 
closely allied to the Spirochsetoldece than with the bacteria, is named Spiro- 
ehmta cytophapa. It does not grow in the usual way on nutrient gelatin or on 
agar. Cellulose is the only carbon compound found to favor its growth. Evi- 
dence is adduced to show the relation of cellulose decomposition to the assimila- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen. 

Influence of temperature and hydrogen ion concentration upon the spore 
cycle of Bacillus subtilis, A. Itano and J. Neill {Jour. Qen. Physiol., 1 {1919), 
No. 4, pp. 421-428, figs. 2 ). — ^I>ata resulting from this investigation are given 
with cliHCUsslon. Automatic adjustment of the medium seems to play a rflle In 
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the couupietlon of the spore cycle of B. subtilis. The results at*e thought to be 
capable of practical appUcatiou in the preservation of food by canning and 
other methods. 

[Viability of Pseudomonas radicloola under aerobic and partial anaerobic 
conditions], P. O, OcKERBnA.D {Michigan 8ta. Rpt. 1918, pp, 255-264), — On ac- 
count of the practice of experiment stations and coniraercial firms of distribut- 
ing cultures of nodule-forming bacteria in liquid media, the author conducted 
a series of experiments with 12 strains of P. radidcola under various conditions 
to determine their effect on the viability of the organisms. Liquid and solid 
cultures were imioiilated with a suspension of bacteria and incubated for two 
weeks at temperatures of 20 to 23° (1 The containers holding one-half of each 
lot were plugged with cotton and the others with cork stoppers. 

Examinations of the organisms were made from time to time, and It was 
found that the cultures in cork-stojjped bottles died quite rapidly. The 
ganlsms living after 160 days averaged 0.21 per cent for the liquid and 8 per 
cent for the solid cultures. The viability of the organisms In ash-sugar solu- 
tion WHS much less tlian that on ash-sugar agar. On tlie ash-sugar agar under 
cotton plugs the different strains died gradually, an average of 91.1 per cent 
living after 20 days, 4(5.2 per cent after 100 days, and 12.5 per cent after 100 
days. The thermnl death point of different strains was determined to fall 
between 59 and 61°. Four of the 12 organisms were found to stand a tempera- 
ture of 60°, hut none of them A\as able to grow after being exposed for 10 
minutes at a temperature of 61°. 

The factors considered to cause a deorea.se in the number of living organisms 
are partial anaerobic conditions, accumulation of metabolic and toxic products, 
and plasmolysls caused by the concentration of the ash-sugar solution through 
evaporation. In the case of the unsealed liquid cultures, It Is believed that 
the partial anaerobic condition in the medium was a factor in the decreased 
number of living bacteria. With the sealed cultures of both media, the partial 
anaerobic conditions, which tended to become wholly anaerobic, are considered 
the principal cause of the dying off of the bacteria. 

Prussic acid in Burma beans, E. J. Wabtji and K. K. Gyi {Agr, Research 
Inst. Fusa Bui. 79 {1918), pp. 11). — The results of studies carried out to date 
with local (Burmese) vaiieties of Phaseolus lunatus as to their content of 
hydrocyanic acid are said to show that, while the amount present in the cul- 
tures varies considerably with soil and climatic conditions, cultures giving low 
percentages lu one locality give low figures under all conditions tested. Hydro- 
cyanic acid content thus appears to be an Inherited character in pure single 
plant cultures. Differences In the color of seeds from n single culture do not 
Indicate corresponding probable differences in the hydrocyanic acid content 
of the progeny. While the best cultures thus far found contain some of this 
poison, the quantity now obtained is only half that contained in the original 
sample of Madagascar bean which was regarded as safe and introduced into 
the Province. 

A fern having hydrocyanic acid, M. Mirande {Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci, 
[Pane], 167 (1918), No. 19, pp. 695, 696). — ^The author has found that Cystopteris 
alpina (0, fragilis aljyina) contains hydrocyanic acid in the green parts (fronds). 
The process of separating the acid is briefly described. 

Notes on dune vegetation at San Francisco, Cal., F. Hamalet {Plant 
World, 21 {1918), No. 8, pp. 191-201, figs. 4). — description is given of the 
forms of vegetation on the sand dunes of Golden Gate Park as noted on exposed 
points, protected areas, and low places. Plant associations are noted. A 
systematic list is given, containing 40 native and 8 introduced species. 
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Boot Bablt and tdant distribution in the far North, H. B. PuxxiNO 
World, fi U9U), No. 9, pp. ^23-23$, fig, !)•— The author, classifying root «ys- 
toms, regards black spruce, tamarack, and canoe birch as being of rigid shallow 
habit ; white spruce as of flexible shallow root habit ; balsam poplar as of deep, 
dexible root habit; and Jack pine and white pine as of deep, rigid root habit 
Other differences which are discussed are omitted from the classification as 
having no apparent bearing on forest composition in the far North. 

Jkcclimatizatiou of plants originally of hot climates, G. Rosteb {Agr. 
Colon. iJtaly], 12 {1913), No. 4, pp. 231-254, fig. 1 ). — Using the term acclimati- 
zation (as opposed to naturalization) of plants, as Involving the multiform 
agencies employed by man, the author gives an account of some adaptations 
that iiave been accomplished. 

Bnds and methods of acclimatization, D. Lanza {Agr, Colon, [Italy], 13 
(1919), No. 1, pp. 1-1x5 ). — ^Thls Is largely a discussion of the contribution of 
Boster, above noted. 

Climax formations, F. E. Clements {Carnegie Inst. Wash. Year Book, 17 
(1918), pp. 294, 295 ). — Much attention has been paid to climax formations and 
their successionat development, principally to the formations of widest extent, 
such as grassland, sagebrush, mesquite, and chaparral. As a consequence of 
work done in this connection, it has been possible to recognize and delimit the 
various associations of the nine climaxes for the first time and to point out 
their relationships to each other, as well as to the associations of adjacent 
formations; also to draw more definite distinctions between climax and suc- 
cession al indicators and to apply this to practical problems In grazing and 
forestry. 

Mutations in the jimson weed, A. P. Blakfbt.ke and B. T. Aveev, jb. {Jour, 
heredity, 10 {1919), No. 3, pp. 111-120, figs, ii).— Continuing former studies 
(E, S. li., 37, p. 831), the authors have olitained evidence indicating the presence 
of another (third) pair of factors for the Jimson weed {Datura stramonium). 
A possible fourth factor is under investigation. 

In addition to this a study has been made of a number of mutative Vtariants 
of greater or leas distinctiveness which appear to be Inherited in a manner not 
conforming to the Mendelian plan. A few of the more marked tyijes of these 
are discussed herein. They seem to transmit their distinguishing characters as 
a complex, usually to a part only of their offspring, chiefly through the 
female side. 

In one instance a mutation has arisen which seems to have established a 
distinct race or new species, breeding true but seemingly unable to cross with 
the parent si>ecles. 

OSnothera rubrinervis, a half mutant, H. i)e Vkies {Bot. Qaz., $7 {1919), 
No. 1, pp. 1-26). — Reporting, with discussion of facts and bearings, a study 
of <35. ruhrinervis, Its origin and descendants, and some characters of the latter, 
the author states that GH. rubrinervis is a half mutant, produced by the copula- 
tion of a mutated gamete with a normal velutina gamete of CE, UimarokUma. 
In consequence of this origin it produces nb(mt one-fourth empty seeds, one-half 
€B. rubrinervis which will repeat the splitting, and a mass mutation, amounting 
to about one-fourtli of a pure or double mutant, which haA been named des^ms 
and which is constant from seed and has no empty grains as hereditary features. 
(M. rubrinervis Is not known to mutate otherwise to any noticeable degree, from 
which it is inferred that the internal constitution causing the mass mutation la 
not In Itself the cause for further mutability. 

Crosses of (E. rubrinervis with 05. lamarckiana give three types of hybrids, 
about one-fourth of the seeds being empty. One constant type resembles (B, 
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Umarehiana^ a aecond is named lucida, and the third is either Buhrohmta or 
rubrinert>i$. These behave In ways which are supposedly explained on the 
supposition that OS, rubrhienHs is a half mutant. (E, ohlonga is analogous to 
CB, rubrinervia In some respects. (E\ nanella seems to arise through mutations 
in the velutina gametes of (E. lamarckiana. 

The history of Primula malacoldes under cultivation, A. W. Hill (Jour, 
Qonetica, 7 (19 tS), No, S, pp. 193-19S, pis, 2, fig, 1). — A brief account Is given 
of the history of P, malacoidea since its discovery In 1884 In cultivated fields at 
Ta-li, Yunnan, China. It Is said to have displayed a (‘onslderabh* range of 
variation during this period, which is short as compared with the time taken 
to produce the variations which have been observed to occur In P, ainenaia 
and P, ohconica. 

Axillary clelstogenes In some American grasses, A. Chase (Amer, Jour, 
Bot,, 5 (1918), No. 5, pp. 254-238. figs. 5). — As a result of her study of the pro- 
duction of clelsfoganious grains by a number of grasses, the author states that 
the axillary cleistogenes and the chasmogenes (normal spik(‘lets) produced 
by the same plant are so unlike that they would not, If their source were un- 
known, be placed In the same tribe. The clelstogenes are found to be more 
variable than are the chasmogenes of the same species. Tlie author is Inclined 
to think, from the many cases found by relatively little study, that the 
dels toga mous habit is not rare among the grasses. 

Plant introduction opportunities open to all the Americas, 1). Faiechixi) 
(Proc, 2. Pan Amer. Sci. Cong., 1915-16, vol. 3, pp. 503-510, pi. 1). — This is a 
consideration of the possibilities of plant exchange between countries.. 

FIELD CROPS. 

The experimental error In field trials, H. H. Love (Jovr. Amer. Soe, Agron,, 
It (1919), No. 5, pp. 212-216). — In this paper, a contribution from the New York 
Cornell# Experiment Station, the author offers a critical discussion of certain 
features of Kiesselbacli’s work on the elimination of experimental error in 
crop tests, previously noted (E. S. K., 39, p. 829). The points considered include 
observations on competition between rows and the conclusions reached regard- 
ing the use of the probable error in interpreting results. 

The effect of ** place on yield of crops, F. J. Chittenden (Jour. Boy, Hort, 
8oo,, 44 (1919), pp. 72-74, pis. 2). — Observations on some experimental plats 
at Wlsley are held to Indicate that place is an important factor in the yield of 
potatoes and should receive careful consideration wlien making comparisons 
between yields on different plats. 

Up-to-Date potatoes were planted in 8 pairs of plats, each plat having three 
rows of potatoes equal distances apart and each row containing 18 plants 
equally distributed. The plats were so arranged that the outer row was 
separated 4 or 5 ft. from the outer row of the next plat and the pair of plata 
separated at the ends, so that the plants at the ends of the two inner rows 
had an additional exposure on one side and the end plant of the outer row a 
greater exposure on two sides than the other plants in their respective rows. 

Based on the total yield of the outer row as 190, the average results for the 
three rows on all plats was as 100 : 72 : 72. The yield of the end plats of all rows 
compared with the average yield of other plants in the same rows was as 
100:82. The average yield of the corner plants referred to above was as 
100 : 66 when compared with the other end plants, as 100 : 79 when compared 
with the other plants in the outer row, and as 100: 57 when compared with the 
inner plants. It is concluded, therefore, that the most advantageous place is at 
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th€ corner, the neatt best location in the outer row, the nejct at the end of an 
inner row, and the least desirable in the Inner row. 

The improvement of agricultural crops by selection and hybridisation 
(Scot Jour^ Apr., 2 (1919), No, 1, pp, 10--20). — ^Thls comprises an account of an 
address delivered by T. Anderson before the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Agricultural Discussion Society on the systematic improvement of crops In 
ScoUand. 

further observations on the practical value of line selection as compared 
with mixed populations in field crops, L. Koch (Teysmannia, 29 (1918), No, 7, 
pp, S89^4^S ), — This supplements work previously noted (K. S. U., 40, p. 623), 
including observations on pure line selections of rice and peanuts, mixed popu- 
lations of rice, hybrid strains of corn, and clonal divisions of sweet potatoes and 
cassava. 

A study of the relation of some morphological characters to lodging in 
cereals, II. J. Gabber uii(i P, J. Olson (Jour, Amer, Soc, Agron,, 11 (1919), No, 
5, pp, 178-186, pi, 1, figs. 2). — This paper, a contribution from the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, deserii>es invest Igations ])egim in 1916 to discover some 
simple morphological character closely correlated with lodging or iionlodging 
in cereals. For this purpose 15 strains of barley, 7 of oats, 2 each of spring 
and winter wheat, and Minnesota No. 2 winter rye, representing extreme lodging 
and nonlodging forms, were S(‘lected and most of the material grown both in the 
field and In the greenhouse. Observations wore made on the correlation be- 
tween lodging behavior and thc^ average size of culm, the average number of 
vascular bundles, the average area of sclerenchyma, the thickness of the culm 
wall, the length of the lignlfied cells, and the thickness of the lignlfled cell walla. 
Data are presented sliOAvlng the percentage and degree of lodging, the yield, 
and the height of the different varietie.s grown in the held, while data relative 
to the morphological characters of each sort are presented for both the field 
and greenhouse envlrorimont. 

It Is stated that none of the morphological chai actei*s studied except thick- 
ness of cell wall appeared to be closely related to lodging. Botli the early and 
medium oat strains examined were found to show a distinct correlation between 
the thickness of the lignlfied coll walls and lodging. In general, lodging In 
cereals is said to be dependent upon so many factors of unequal value in the 
different sorts that no single factor seems to be closely enough correlated with 
It to be of much value as a selection index in cereal improvement. Among 
the different strains of oats and barley, the average number of vascular 
bundles was found to be correlated with the average diameter of the culms. 

The farmer and Federal grain supervision, 11, H. Brown (U. S. Dept Agr, 
Yearbook 1918, pp, 338-S46, pis. 4 ). — ^The advantages and method of grading 
grain at country points according to the Federal standards are described, as 
Is also the subsequent handling of the wheat. Tabulated statements are in- 
cluded showing the standards for shelled corn, wheat, and oats. 

tBeport of field crops work in Michigan, 1918J, J. F. Cox (Michigan Sta* 
Bpt, 1918, pp. 283-285, 287, 288). — ^Thls comprises a brief description of prog- 
ress in work previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 835), including a short account of 
plant-breeding work by F. A. Spragg. 

A report by B. W. Housholder on variety and cultural tests with barley, oats, 
potatoes, and root and silage crops, made at the Upper Peninsula substation, 
has been noted ^sewhere (E. S. R., 40, p. 731 ). 

{Bfiport of field crops work in Missouri, 1917-18], W. C. Etheexdgb, 0. A 
JSxLM, J. B. Smith, E. M. McDonald, Ij. J. Stadleb, and J. T. Rosa, jb, (Mie- 
90 Uri Bta, Bui, 1$3 (1919), pp, J^S-50, 53, fig. 1), — ^This describes the continna* 
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tion of work previously noted (B, S. R., 38, p. 632), embracing variety and 
cultural tests with soy beans, cowpeas, cotton, corn, grain sorghums, oats, 
wheat, and barley, together with held tests of various forage crops, and a 
comparison of northern-grown with home-grown seed potatoes. 

A mixture of oats and Canada field peas, with a yield of 8.1 tons of cured 
forage per acre, gave the best results among spring-sown forage crops tested 
at Columbia. The best summer forages, included Amber sorghum, White 
Kafir, and a mixture of White Kafir corn and soy beans with yields amounting 
to 6.25, 4.58, and i.S5 tons per acre, respectively. At Warrcnsburg a mixture 
of oats and Canada field peas proved best for spring forage and one of soy 
beans and sweet sorghum for sunfmer forage. In cooperative tests with sweet 
clover, failures were reported wherever oats was used as a nurse crop. Sudan 
grass seeded in rows 3 ft. apart produced 2.0 tons of cured forage per acre at 
AVarrensburg. Seeded after rye at Columbia, it produced 1.56 tons and in a 
miTiture with soy beans, 4-2 tons. 

Of 84 varieties and strains of soy beans tested at Colutnhia the leading sorts 
produced from 18,3 hu. of seed per acre for Morse to 20.8 bu. for Virginia, and 
from 3.2 tons of hay for Buster Brown to 4.6 tons for Chiquita. At Mary- 
ville, the leading varieties were Peking, Wilson, and A'irginia, with yields of 
19.4, 18.9, and 17.5 bu. per acre, resi^eetively. At Warrensburg, Mongol, Morse, 
and Mikado were best with re.spcctive yields of 17.9, 17. and 14.8 bu. On the 
Bussell farm bettor yields of both seed and hay resultcjd from seedlngs made 
from Ma.v 15 to June 15 than from earlier or later seedings. Practically no 
rtifferGnce in yield resulted from stn^dings made in 16-in. and 42'in. rows, while 
drilling Jet s<»y beans in row.s 8 in. apart gave the same yields wdien seeded 
ai the rate of 90 lbs. per acre as at a rate of 120 lbs. At Maryville, seeding at 
the rate of 25 lbs. per acre in rows 3 ft. apart gave slightly larger yields than 
lower rates of seeding, while at Warrensburg a 30-lb. seeding rate produced 
13.7 bu. per acre and a 20-lb. rate 12.8 bu. New Bra cowi>eas produced 15.1 
bu. of sej^ed per acre as confparecl with 12.2 bu. for Medium Yellow soy beans. 
Loading varieties of cowpeas and soj beans compared for hay production gave 
average yields of 3.4 and 3.1 tons per acre, respectively. 

Shallu, White Kafir corn, and Standard milo maize with respective yields of 
81.8, 63, and 43.7 bu. per acre were grown at Warrensburg in comparison with 
Commercial White, St, Charles AVhite, and learning Yellow corn, which produced 
60,3, 68.3, and 47.3 bu., respectively. 

In variety tests with cotton early maturing strains showed a marked super- 
iority over late maturing sorts. King Improved with 380 lbs. of lint per acre 
and Slmpkln I’rolific with 330 lbs. were the best early varieties, and Mebane 
Triumph with 260 lbs, and Bowden with 213 lbs. the best late varieties. 

Bigg Seven Ear and Cock Prolific corn grown at Kennett yielded at the rate 
of 38 and 88 bu. per acre, respectively, as comparcki with 32 bu. for Reid Yel- 
low Dent and 80 bu. for St. Charles White, the two best native sorts. Cultural 
tests with com at Warrensburg resulted In a yield of 69 bu. per acre for sur- 
face planting with normal cultivation, 70 bu. for list planting with nornfal cul- 
tivation, and 73 bu. for surface planting with late cultivation. At Maryville, 
with normal cultivation, surface planted corn produced 76 bu. per acre and list 
planted com 84.2 bu. 

Leading varieties of wheat tested at Columbia produced from 23.8 bu. per 
acre for Poole to 80.6 bu. for Harvest Queen. At Warrensburg the yields of 
the best sorts ranged from 23.5 bu. for Fulcaster to 27.9 bu. for Turkey. Se- 
lections of Pole, Early Ripe, and Fulcaster grown at Columbia have produced 
4-year average yields of 86, 27.8, and 42 bu. per acre, respectively, as compared 
with yields of 84.3, 38.6, and 37.1 bu. for the original stock. 
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Variety tes^ with oats at Columbia resulted in maximum yields ranging from 
41.1 bu. per acre for Fulghum to 42.2 bu. for Iowa 105. At Maryville, the best 
varieties ranged from 65.8 bu. for SUverntlne to 60 bu. for Hed Rust Proof. 
Burt and Kherson grown at Warrensburg each produced about 20.5 bu. per 
acre. Tests with winter oats have thus far been unsuccessful. 

Spring barley produced from 19 to 30 bu. per acre in variety tests at Co- 
lumbia. It is stated that the crop is fairly safe for the northern part of the 
State, uncertain for the central part, and generally a failure in southern 
Missouri. 

Crop production in the northern sand hills [of Nebraskal, J. Cowan 
(NebraHka Sta, BuL 171 (1919), pp. 3-6). — ^V'^ork with corn, small grains, po- 
tatoes, beans, and hay and fodder crops at the Valentine substation is brietly 
reviewfjd. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 41, p. 434). 

[Report of field crops work in North Carolina, 19.181, C. B. Williams 
(North Carolina Bta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 28~S5). — Variety tests and crop improvement 
work with cotton, corn, soy beans, cowpeas, wheat, outs, and rye conducted at 
various points in the State are briefly described in a continuation of similar 
work (E. S. R., 39, p. 337). The best varieties of field crops grown at the differ- 
ent exiierimcntal centers are indicated in each case. Fertilizer and cultural 
tests with tobacco arc also noted. 

Selected strains of cotton Isolated during the past four yc'urs are said now to 
present a uniform tyi>e and to have transmitted their qualities during the jmst 
two years. While in individual strains the values for size of boll, length of 
staple, percentage of lint, and height of plant have fluctuated from season to 
season, the strains have maintained the same relation to each other. The lowest 
yielding strain produced on the average 81.8 gm. of seed cotton per plant an<l 
the highest yielding strain 179.6 gni. In a comparison of Mississippi- and 
North Carolina-grow’n seed of the same strain of cotton, V(»ry little difference 
has been noted in the earliness of the plants grown from seed from the two 
localities, while the Mississippi .seed has produced slightly taller stalls s and the 
North Carolina seed a larger yield. 

In a comparison of Rosen with Abnizzi rye the former is said to bo gen- 
erally too late for Piedmont and eastern North Carolina conditions, and also to 
have produced less early grazing than Abruzzi. In the mountain section of the 
State Rosen has given some promise for seed production. 

Tests made on the Granville Farm are held to Indicate that the yield of to- 
bacco can be increased by closer planting without iniuring the quality of the 
crop. From 5,000 to 5,500 plants per acre are believed to give the best results. 
Priming as compared with cutting tobacco resulted in a gain of 240 lbs. per 
acre. In fertilizer tests conducted at Reidsville an increase in the ammonia 
content of the fertilizer application was followed by a greater susceptibility 
to leaf spot and other diseases, while potash appeared to stimulate the resist- 
ance of the plant to disease. 

[Report of work with field crops in the Netherlands, 1913-1916J, P. Van 
Hoiqk (Dept. Landh., Nijv. en Handel [Netherlands), Vcrslag. en Meded. Dir. 
Landb., No. 1 (1919), pp. V//-f J57). — ^This describes the continuation of similar 
work previously noted <E. S. R., 32, p. 630). The report is divided into two 
parts* the first dealing with soil fertility tests, variety, cultural, and fertillaser 
experiments with potatoes and sugar beets, and variety tests with wheat, rye, 
oats, and barley; while the second part comprises observations on the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of pasture land and on weed control. 

[Report of field crops work In the Dutch Bast Indies], J. Van Bbeda I>e 
Haan (Jaarb* Dept. Landb., Nifv. en Handel Nederland. Indie, 1916, pp. 
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S4S^54 )> — Cultural tests with cotton and plant-selection work with rice and 
other important crops during 1916 are described as heretofore (E. S. R., SS, 
p. 527). 

[Report of field crops work In Java, 1016-17], C. van Rossem: {Dept, 
Landb,, Nijv. en Handel [Dutch Eafit Indies'], Ueded. Agr, Chem. Lab,, No. 19 
{1918), pp. 12S ). — This describes the continuation of work previously noted 
(E. S. R., 38, p. 735). 

Harvest report [Roseworthy Agricultural College], 1917—18 and 1018-19, 
W. J. CouKBATcn {Jour. Dept. Apr. So. Aust., 2t {1918), Nos. 8, pp. 62S-634; 
9, pp. 686-691: 10, pp. 759-766; 22 {1919), Nos. S, pp. 610-627; 9, pp. 709-718).-^ 
In continuation of work along the same general lines as previously noted (E. 
S. R., 38, p. 133), crop data relating to wheat, barley, oats, rye, and forage 
crops are presented for tlie seasons indicated. 

Sisal and henequen as binder-twine fibers, H. T. Edwards (17. /Sf. Dept. Agr, 
Yearbook 1918, pp. 357-S66, pis. 4 )- — The importance of the binder-twine in- 
dustry in xTlation to the national food supply is indicated, and the possibilities 
of production in United States territory of sisal and henequen, said to furnish 
approximately iK) i)er cent of the raw material now used in the manufacture 
of binder twine, are discussed. It is stated that henequen has been grown 
successfully in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, while it is deemed prac- 
ticable to develop the sisal Industry in the Philii>pines, Hawaii, Porto Riqo, 
and possibly Florida. 

The vitality of alfalfa seed as affected by age, W. P. Headdbn {Proc, Colo. 
Set. Soc., 11 {1019), pp. 239-249 ). — The author describes observations on the 
viability of various grades of alfalfa seed held over a long period of years 
without any effort to preserve the seed under definite temperature and moisture 
conditions. 

It is concluded that good, sound, clean alfalfa seed, kept under fair but not 
Ideal conditions, will retain its vitality, for 23.5 years without any perceptible 
abatemefit. Good, commercial seed, preserve<i under rather disadvantageous 
conditions, retained a fair degree of vitality, 46 per cent, for 27.5 years, while 
very inferior seed, third quality screenings, kept under rather indifferent condi- 
tions, contained 16.5 per cent of viable seeds when 22.5 years old. 

The vitality of alfalfa roots, H. G. MacMiu^an {Proc. Colo. Sci. Soc., 11 
{1919), pp. 251, 252, pis. 4 ). — The author records observations on volunteer 
alfalfa appearing in tilled fields in northern C^olorado during the spring of 1918. 
Mention is made particularly of a plant found to have grown from an adven- 
titious bud on an old root, tbre^' shoots having been sent out although only one 
survived. The root lacked a crown and both ends were shattered and decayed, 
no growth having occurred during the summer of 1917. Rootlets also developed. 
Many plants were found where the new growth had arisen from the old crown. 

A factor analysis of barley, G. von Ubisch {Ztsohr. Induktive Abstain, u. 
Veret^bungslehre, 17 {1916), No. 1-2, pp. 120-152. figs. 15; abs. in Genctica [The 
Hague], 1 {1919), No. S, p. SOI ). — ^The author describes observations on the 
behavior of certain characters In barley crosses, Including the density of the 
spike, the number of rows of splkelets, the length of the grain, the nature of the 
hood, and the toothing of the first lateral nerve of the outer flowering glume. 
The results may be summarized as follows : 

The density of the spike is said to be determined by a fkctor pair designated 
as LI, looseness dominating and corresponding to an inlernodal length of the 
rachia of more than 3,5 mm. Two-rowedness as compared with six-ro wedness 
depended upon two factor pairs, ZzWw, of which Z must be present either In the 
homozygous or heterozygous condition in order that the plant is not slx-row(Ml. 

149863^—29 4 
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The length of the grain was dependent upon two factor pairs, Aa, which must 
be present in order that long grains may appear, ainl Vv, which has a shorten- 
ing effect. The influence of the latter factor Is said to be less marked than that 
of the former. The correlation between Aa and LI is represented by the ratio 
of 5 AL: 1 Al: 1 aL: 5 al. 

The hooded form was determined by a factor pair Kk. The hooded cultures 
examined are said to have contained the factor A in a latent condition, this 
being capable of expressing itself only in the presence of k. In the heterozy- 
gotlc condition of KkAA or KkAa so called stemmed hoods appeared. 

Three factors were found to be Involved in the toothing of the nerve of the 
flowering glume. The first factor pair, Gg, which prcnluced marked toothing, 
. was found to be correlated with Zz according to the ratio of 1 ZG ; 5 Zg : 5 zG : 
1 zg. The second factor O'g' gave rise to Isolated teeth, and transmitted itself 
Independently of the first factor according to the simple ratio of 3 scarcely 
toothed Individuals : 1 not toothed. The third factor effected quite fine toothing, 
perceptible only under the microscope. 

The growing of beans in Scotland, J. Malcolm (Scot. Jour. Agr., 2 (1919) f 
No. i, pp. 4-10). — This Is a general discussion of the field practices and cultural 
methods employed In growing the bean crop, together with brief notes on insect 
pests affecting beans In Scotland and on the c<unposition and food value of be-ans. 
. Cocksfoot. — Its establishment and maintenance in pasture, A. H. Cockayne 
(Jour. Agr. {Neic Zeal]. 18 (1919), No. 5, pp. 257-271. flga. This is a gen- 
eral discussion of the production and maintenance of cocksfoot pastures In New 
Zealand. 

Some flower anomalies of maize, G. I.<opbiork (Staz. Sper. Agr. Ital., 51 
{1918), No. 1-2, pp. 5-2S, pi. 1, figs. 2). — The author describes and Illustrates 
certain anomalies observed in the Inflorescence of maize. 

The old and the new in corn culture, H. H. Biogar (TJ. S. Dept. Agr. Year- 
book 1918, pp. 123-136. pis. 4). — The author traces the early history of corn cul- 
ture In America, and briefly discusses the importance of the crop hcth in the 
past and at the present time. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 40, p. 137.) 

Northerns cotton, G. R. Hilson (Agr. Jour. India. 14 (1919). No. 2, pp. 
300-514 ). — The production and marketing of so-called Northerns cotton In the 
Madras Presidency Is described. Improvements in the crop, in cultural methods, 
and in marketing conditions are suggested. Northerns Is said to comprise a 
mixture of varieties of Gossypium lierbaccum and Q. indieum. 

The improvement of Tinnevellies cotton, R. Thom\s (Agr. Jour. India^ 
14 (1919). No. 2. pp. S15-3S0). — Suggestion.s are presented for the improvement 
of the crop and of marketing ccmditions in the Tlmievelly tract situated in the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency. It is stated that the so-called Tinne- 
vellies cotton is grown on an area of about 600,000 acres, and comprises two 
distinct varieties known locally as karungannl (Gossypium obiuMfoUum) and 
uppam (G. herbaceum). 

Cotton warehousing — ^benefits of an adequate system, R. L. Newton and 
X M. Workman (U. S, Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 399-408, figs. B).-*-The 
authors discuss the necessity for better constructed and better m^fiaged cotton 
warehouses, the functions of the warehouse, the formation of cooperative or- 
ganizations among farmers for the construction and operation of cottcm ware- 
houses, and the location of the warehouse. 

Orotalaria usaramoensis as a fiber plant, G. F. J. Bley (Dept, Landb., Ni/v. 
m Mandel [Dutch East Indies], Meded. Cultuurtuin, No. 12 (1918), pp. l-iX 
pis. d).— The production and utilization of V. usarammsis for fiber in Java 
are d<^rlbed« 
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fSrials of Sndan durra for brewing (Bui. Imp. Inst. [So. Kettsinpion^, If 
No. 1, pp. — This comprises a review of Investigations conducted 

by L, Briant and H. Hannan as to the suitability of Sorghum vulgare for 
brewing purposes. It is concluded that if sufficient grain is obtainable at 
favorable prices It can be successfully employed in the manufacture of roasted 
grain for coloring and flavoring, of flakes, or in the production of sugar of a 
malto-dextrin type. It l.s det^med unlikely that durra will ever compete with 
barley as a malt material. 

[Furcrasa fiber], A. Jx)pes5 (El Fiquc su Cnltivo y Bcnc.ficio Industrial, 
Medellin, Colombia, 191 pp. fig. 1). — This describes the production and 
utilhsation of various Furcraifi fibers in Colombia. 

[Proceedings of the National Hay Association] (Rpt. Nat. Hay Assoc., 24 
(1917), pp. 29S, pis. 2; 25 (1918), pp. 293, pis. 8. figs. 4). — These volumes report 
the proceedings of the twc-nty- fourth and twenty-iifth annual conventions of the 
organization. 

The retting of hemp: A preliminary note, I). Caiibone (Staz. Sper. Apr. 
Hal., 50 (1917), No. 6-8, pp. 261-299, fig. /). — The author describes in some de- 
tail observations on tin' hiu'teriological aspects of the retting of hemp. 

Lolium subulatum, Wlmmera ” rye grass, H. A. Mt^llett (Jour. Dept. 
Agr. Victoria. 17 (1919), No. 5, pp. 266-278, figs. 6). — ^Itased on oh.servatlons of 
existing stands and on the (‘xperienee of various growers, an account Ls given 
of tlie history, present distribution, habits of growth, stock-carrying capacity, 
methods of propagation, and control of so-called Wimmera rye grass in Victoria. 
The grass has been idcnitified as E. subulatum, and If controllable is said to 
give considerable promise as a pasture gra.s.s In tlje wiicat belt. 

New Zealand fiax, Ventry (Hoy. Hot. Card. Kett\ Hul. Misc. Inform., No. 4 
(1919), pp. 169-177, pis. 3; ahs. in Nature [lA)ndon], 103 (1919), No. 2595, p. 
41 0 ). — ^The possibilities of growing New Zealand flax (Phornnum tcnax) on a 
comnu'rcial scale in (Ireat Britain are discussed. It Is suggested that experi- 
mental ji>l anti ngs be ina<le on boggy and p<x)r moorland soils, as the development 
of the plant under such conditions is wiid to be encouraging. 

The inheritance of the weak awn in certain Avena crosses and its relation 
to other characters of the oat grain, A, C. Fraser (New York Cornell Sta. 
Mem. 2$ (1919). pp. 63o-()76, figs. 8). — ^Thls paper presents additional data 
(K. S. II., 89, p. 234) supporting evidence on the Inheritance of the w^eak awm 
in a cross betw^eeu Burt and Sixty Day oats, together with a further study of 
the relationships of the awning factor and the conditions affec*ting it. The 
observations were continued through the Fa generalltm. The conclusions 
reached may be summarized as follows: 

In a cross between the fully awned Burt and the awudess Sixty Day types 
there was a nearly complete dominance of the awmleas condition. The evidence 
is held to indicate that both parents contain the factor for aw^iing, hut that it 
is prevented from operating in Sixty Day oats by an inhibitor w^hlch Is closely 
linked with the factor for yellow color in that variety. The production of 
awnless or partly awned plants in the F, generation is said to be dependent 
on the extent to which tills inhibitor, /, is dominant over it.s normal allelomorph 
{, this dominance, in turn, iKdng regardeti as probably dependent to a large 
extent on environmental factors. 

In the F* generation, awmless, partly awneii, and fully awned plants were 
produced In approximately the ratio of 1:2:1. The ratio of plants not fully 
awned to plants fully awnml approximated 8 : 1. An Fa generation test of Fa 
plants Show^ed that the fully awned individuals were pure recesslves, and tJmt 
they bred true for 100 per cent of awns, A test of the partly awned plants 
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showed that nearly all were heterozygous, giving in the Fa approximately 
plants not fully awned to one fully awned plant. The formula for these plants 
would be li, A few partly awned plants of the Fi generation having a very 
low percentage of awns were found to really belong to the awnless class. The 
appearance of awns on these plants is thought to be due probably to a slight 
modification of the action of the inhibitory factor, perliaps by environmental 
influences. The awnless F* plants were found to consist of two genetic types: 
Those plants which bred true, or practically so, for the awn less condition, and 
those which gave a segregation like that given by an Fi plant, the formula for 
the first being //, and for the second It. 

Spikelets having two owns, one on each kernel, wero found only on plants 
having all the spikelets awned. The Irregular occurrence of such two-awned 
spikelets is thought to Indicate that no definite genetic factor Is involved, but 
rather that it Is the natural behavior of the au^ilng factor to produce two 
awns occasionally In the ribsence of the Inhibitory factor. 

Environment seemed to affect the production of awns to a considerable 
extent. While expc^rlinental evidence is wanting, general observation sug- 
gested that an Increase in the moisture content, organic matter, and nitrogen 
of the soil tended to decrease the number of awns. 

Strong and intermediate awns appeared in small numboi's on a few of the Fa 
plants and in about the same relative numbers on the Fg progeny of these 
plants, as well os on the progeny of certain other Fa plants which bore only 
weak awns. It is stated that such a phenomenon may he due to a reversion of a 
complex nature. 

A strong linkage was observed between the fully awned condition and the 
medium long hairs at the base of the grain. In 2,341 individuals there were 
about 5 per cent of crossovers. A similar linkage existed between the fully 
awned condition and the Burt (similar to Avma stmlia) type of basal articu- 
lation. Here there were practically 4.14 per cent of crossovers among 2,341 
individuals. The non-Burt type of basal articulation was dominant oyer the 
Burt type in Fi, while the Fa gave three non-Burt plants to one Burt. 

Short basal hairs or no basal hairs were dominant over those which were 
medium long, the Fa ratio being three of the former to one of the latter. 

Two colors were contrasted — a red or yellowish red in Burt, and the clear 
yellow of Sixty Day, the Fi plants being Intermediate for color. The colors of 
the Fa plants were greatly Influenced by external factors, and graded into one 
another in such a manner as to render a jwrfect classification practically 
impossible. Burt oats possessed a factor for red and a factor for yellow which 
was distinct from the Sixty Day factor, and which carried no Inhibitor to 
awning. The genetic formula for Burt would be RR YY y* y', and for Sixty 
Day rr yy Y* Y\ The Fa data on color agreed rather closely with the theory 
as to the genetic constitutions of the two parenta The ratios in two families 
approximated 48 reds: 15 yellows: 1 white. The Fa tests supported this theory 
in a general way. The appearance of a few brown grains is thought to be the 
result either of mutation or of reversion. Finally, the author states that while 
other workers have shown that Sixty Day carries a factor inhibiting the pro- 
duction of awns, which is closely linked with the factor for yellow color because 
of tbe yellow In Burt, which carries no such Inhibitor, the inhibitory effect of the 
Sixty Day factor was obscured. 

Some further experiments with potatoes, J. WmsoN and F. J. Chittenden 
{Jour. Roy. Hort. Roc., U {1919), pp. 83S8, fly. 1 ). — ^Thls describes observe tlomi 
made at Wlsley during 1918 on the effect of spacing and of the use of seed of 
dlfififent origin on the yield of potatoes, supplementing work previously noted 
<E. S. R., 40, p. 030). The spacing experiments included plantings made tn 
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rows 18, 24, 30, and 36 In. apart with the plants spaced 9, 12, 15, and 18 in, 
apart In the row for each planting distance. 

The best spacing for the variety employed (Arran Chief) was found to be 
from 24 to 30 in. between rows and 15 in. between plants. In comparative 
tests of locally-grown seed potatoes with seed from Scotland and Ireland the 
local seed gave quite favorable results. It is stated that while all the factors 
making for maximum yields of potatoes are not yet known the source of the 
seed Is a most important one. 

Potato production, Q. Stewart (Utah Sta, Circ. 40 {1010), pp. S^4i 
20 )* — ^Thls comprises a general discussion of cultural methods and field prac- 
tices employed in growing the potato crop In Utah, with notes on storing and 
marketing the product. 

[Beport of work with potatoes in the Bhine Province], T. Remy (Verdf- 
fentl. Landw. Kammcr Hhednprov., No. 2 {1910), pp. 96, pis. 14 )> — This describes 
variety', cultural, and fertilizer tests with potatoes conducted during 1918. 

A study of the relation of climatic conditions to the vegetative growth 
and seed production of rice, F. de I^eraeta y I.eano {Philippine Agr., 7 {1919), 
No. 6, pp. 150-1S3, figs. 4 ). — In an effort to study the correlation between vege- 
tative growth and seed production in tlie rice plant and climatic conditions 
prevailing In the Uldllppines, plats of Inlntlw lowland rice were started every 
four weeks during the period of April, 1916, to April, 1017, at I-.os Bailos, and 
observations made on climatic and water conditions and on the growth and 
seed production of the plants at regular intervals throughout the experiment. 
The cultural methods were Uie same as tliose usually employed in the locality. 
The data are presented in tabular form, fully discussed, and depicted graphi- 
cally. The conclusions reached may be sumnmrlzed as follows : 

Rice exhibited an annual vegetative growth and flowering cycle, the period 
required to attain maturity ranging from 104 to 174 days In the luintlw 
variety. The maximum yields of grain were secured from plantings made In 
April, May, and June, while the yields decreased markedly up to the October 
seeding, •increasing again with the November seeding. No dciinite ratio be- 
tween the grain and straw was observed, although it was noted that the grain 
increased in weight with an increase In straw. 

The maximum growth occurred during the period of highest total evapora- 
tion and the minluuuu growth with the least total evaporation. The yield of 
grain increased ’witli an increase in the length of the panicle. The height 
of the plants was less during n season of low evaporation and greater during 
a season of high evaporation. A correlation was observed to exist between 
the yield of grain and tiie height of the plant, tall plants being accompanied 
by high yields. The grain yield was highest during the season of high evapora- 
tion and lowest during the season of low evaporation. The longer the period 
required to attain maturity the greater was the loaf area produced. Low tem- 
perature during the first month of growth appeared to induce early maturity 
In rice. Bice seed kept In a closed vessel at a constant temperature of about 
27.5* O. (81.5* P.) was appreciably reduced In vitality within a year. 

Bice [in Tucumfi.nl, P. W. M. Raben {Bol, Min, Agr. [Argentina], 22 {1917), 
Ifo. 2, pp. Observations on growing the crop in Tucumfin are pre- 

sented, togetlier with notes on field tests of Valencia and Japanese rices. 

South Bali [Butch East Indies] and its rice culture, K. van der Vssb 
{Teyemannia, 29 (1918), No. 7, pp. 867-388, pis. 2). — ^This comprises a general 
description of the rice industry on the island of Ball, 

The place of rye In American agriculture, O. E. Leighty (U. S, Dept. Agr, 

earhook 1918, pp, 169-184), — The marked increase in rye production in the 
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United States, the adaptability of the to certain soil and climatic oondi** 
tions, and the utilisation of rye are disctissed. 

The composition of the [susTar cane] planting, 1918-19, J. van HAfisavBSLO 
{Meded, Praefsta. dava-Suikerindus., Landbouwk. Ser,, No. $ (191$) ^ pp. 7Jf5- 
7SS ). — Statistics are presented similar to those previously notc'd (B. S. R., 40, 
p. 635), showing the relative distribution of the principal sugar>caue varieties 
grown in Java for the season Indicated. 

Sweet potatoes, E. W. Cole, B. O. Tharp, and T. S. Mtnter (Texas Dept. 
Apr* Bui. 62 (1918), pp. 47, figs. 29). — Swei't iiolato growing in Texas Is de- 
scribed and considerable general information given on diseases affecting the 
cropt together with notes on insect enemies and on harvesting and storing sweet 
potatoes. 

The tobacco seedbed, P. A. Davxd (Philippine Agr. Rev., 12 (1919) ^ No. i, pp. 
81^5, pis. 10 ). — Tills i)ai>er, a contribution from the Experiment Station of the 
Philippine College of Agriculture, deals with observations made during 1918 on 
preparing, sterilizing, fertilizing, shading, and planting tobacco seedbeds, 
together with information relative to the cost of the various treatments. Con- 
siderable tabulated data nre^ presented, and the results set'ured may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Shade is deemed Important in reducing evaporation and in protecting the 
seedbed against washing, (ierminution and development of the scM^dlings was 
also best on the shaded b<‘ds. A cloth shade gave better results than nipa, eogon, 
or banana leaves. 

Treatment with formalin, copper sulpluite, sind hot water, as well as roasting 
and firing, proved to be most satisfactory In soil sterilization and disinfootloil. 
Applications of 1 : 50 an<l 3 : 75 formalin at the rate of 30 liters p(‘r square meter 
(about 7.6 qts. per square yard) efI’tH'lively controlled both damplng-off and 
weeds. A one per cent solution of copper sulphate was also beneficial in con- 
trolling weeds. The hot water and firing treatments proved to he of little value 
in killing weed seeds, while roasting was much more effective. 

Based on the average height attained by the seedlings on the variously treated 
seedbeds at the time of transplanting, dritnl blood gave the best results, while a 
combination of sodium nitrate, double suiK'rphosplmte, and potassium sulphate 
was next in order. The use of eommereial fertilizers as well as manure and 
compost also hastened germination. 

Selection studies with Deli tobacco, J. A. IIonino (Teystnantiia, SO (1919) f 
No. i, pp. i-lJ, pis. 2 ). — This describes observations made during 1910 and 
1917 on selections of Deli tobacco having to do with leaf color. See also a 
previous note (E. S. U., 40, p. 635). 

Crop rotation and fertilizer experiments, M. F. Miller and P. L. DxJtBY 
(Missouri Site. Bui. 168 U919), pp. 68-^65, figs. 2).— The following tabulated data 
are presented showing the effect of rotation and manuring on the yield of wheat 
after 28 years of cropping: 

1917 u'hcat yU’Ul on rotation experiment field. 


Rotation and maiiurp troatmont. 


BttiheU 

pereom, 


Contiiiiiciis wheat, nothing 

Ctmtinuoud wheat, manured annually 

WmI In wheat, oloyer rotation, nothing 

Wheat in wheat, clover rotation, manured annually 

Wheet In com, wheat, clover rotation, nothing 

Wheat in com, wheat, clover rotation, manured annually 

Wheat in cmn, oats, wheat, clover rotation, nothing 

Wheat in conn, oats, wheat, clover rotation, manured annually 
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Data ate also presented showing the effect of crop rotation as it influences the 
return from manure and fertiliser on wheat : 

Wheat yields as affected by rotation, manure, and fertilizer, 25-year average* 


Conttnuous wheat, nothing 

Continuous wheat, xuanured 

Continuous wheat, heavily fertiliEcd. . . 

Wheat in rotation, nothing 

Wheat in rotation, manured 

Wheat in rotation, heavily fertilieod . . , 


Treatment 


Bushels 
per acre. 


0.5 

17.4 

17.5 

m? 

25.0 

29.1 


The cultivation of wheat in Argentina, III, IV, C. D. Giuola (BoL Min, 
Ayr, [Argentina], 20 {1016), No. 1-2, pp. 52-59, figs. {1917), No, 2, pp, 

JtS-lSO, figs. 5). — 111 continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 35, p, 
740), tlio author dosnibes and illustrates Tritieum turgidum var. racfrmosum, 
and two varieties of durum wheat deslgnatod as Candeal and Taganrock, respec- 
tively’. Three strains of T. salit'um, Barleta, French, and Italian, together with 
two additional strains of durum wlieat, Medeah ami Belotourka, are illustrated, 
as well as T. polonicum. said to lx* olam confusiMl with (Candeal. 

Fertile wheat-rye hybrids, 11. 11. Lo\e and W. T. ("kaig {Jour. Heredity, 10 
{1919), No. 5, pp. f95 207, pi. I, figs. 11). — In this paper, a contribution from 
the department of plant breeding, IJoriudi University, tlie authors describe a 
fertile wheat-rje hybrid securiHl in a cross between Dawson Golden Chaff and 
common rye. Tliat the seed develoiK‘d on tlie plant resulted from self- 
fertilization and not from back-crossing with wlieat or rye is believed to he 
d€*monstrated by tin* iniei inediate character of its progeny. It Is deemed pos- 
sible that certain varh tus oi wlieat may pro<hice fertile wheat-rye hybrids. 

Some effects of the war upon the seed industry of the United States, W. A. 
WuEEUiiH and G. O. Kdleb {U. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 195-2H, figs, 
ff). — Thlh comprisi's a general dlscus.sion of the effect of the war ui>on Imxjorts 
and exiiorts of setnls, domestic deinuiids for seed, seed production, and stocks, 
prices, and mov<anent of see<ls, together with some of the loeal problems of 
wholesale and retail seedsmen, and the seed reporting service of the Bureau of 
Markets. 

Second annual report Colorado Seed Laboratory, W. \V. Bobbins {Colorado 
Bta,, Seed Lab. Bill., 1 {1918), No. 3, pp. 5-23, figs. 5). — The work of the 
laboratory for the year ended November 30, 1918, is described. A total of 3,631 
samples of seed were examined. Tlie most common impurities of the important 
crop seeds sold in the State are indicated, and a list Is presented stiowlug the 
weed seeds found In the samples analyzed. 

Seed Beporter {V. S. Dept. Agr,, Beed Rptr., 3 {1919), No. 3, pp. 8, fig, 
Tabulated data are presented showing the estimated acreage, yield, and prices 
Of medium red, alsike, and sweet clover, and alfalfa seed about August 22, 1919; 
the commercial stocks, receipts, and exports of field seeds and root and vege- 
table crop seeds for Canada based on the seed survey of June 30 ; the commer- 
cial stocks and receipts of field s<>eds by geographic divisions for the United 
States as of June 30; tlie commercial vegetable seed stocks of the United States 
on June 30 for each of the past four years; and the imports of forage plant 
seeds permitted entry into the United States. Information relative to the 
angar beet seed situation; vegetable seeds; tlie red, alsike, and sweet clover 
and alfalfa seed outlook ; the hairy vetch seed crop ; and the movement, prices and 
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Qualltsr of timothy, redtop, Kentucky blue grass, orchard grass, meadow fescue, 
and white clover seed August 22, 1919, is also brledy noted. 

The identihoatlon and control of Colorado weeds, W. W. Kobbxns and 
Boyack (Colorado Sta, Bui. 251 (1919), pp. 126, figs. 77). — ^Tlie principal weeds 
occurring in the State are described and illustrated and control measures indi- 
cated in each case. The general aspects of weed control, the Colorado pure-seed 
law, the losses caused by weeds, the introduction, spread, and distribution of 
weeds in Colorado, some principles and methods of weed control for both dry 
land and irrigated farms, and the utilization of weeds for silage are discussed. 

Weed immigration into Michigan, H. T. Darlinoton (Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. 
Soi., 20 (1918), pp. 261-^267).— Of 225 weeds mentioned by Beal (K. S. R., 36, 
p. 739), the author stales that 147 have been Introduced into the State. Based 
on official catalogues of plants In Michigan, lists have been prepared giving 
the names of tho.se weeds present in 1839, and new weeds appearing between 
1839 and 1860, 1860 and 1881, 1881 and 1904, and 1904 and 1915, respectively. 
It Is stated, further, that of the introduced weeds 66 per cent are native of 
Eurasia, 4 per cent of the West or Southwest, 3 per cent of the East or 
Southeast, and 3 per cent of South America, while 20 of the 25 worst weeds of 
the State are said to be Indigenous to Europe. 

The weeds of wheat on the pampas [Argentina], J. A^'iixtamson (Bol. Min, 
Agr. [Argentina], 22 (1917), No. 2, pp. I 41 - 148 , figs. 6 ). — The distrlbutlim, hab- 
Its, and means of eradication of the principal weeds inf(»8ting wheal on the 
pampas are discussed. The plants dealt with include Chenopodium sp., Salsola 
tragus, Arjo^ie hulhosa, Arena fatua, and Polygonum convolvulus. 

Devitalization of the seed of Cuscuta, M. Bresaola (Staz. 8per. Agr. Ital., 
52 (1919), No. 3-^, pp. 19S-207 ). — The author discusses further (E. S. H., 31, 
p. 835) the effect of heat and of sulphuric acid treatment upon the germination 
of the seed of C. arvensis and C. trifolU. 

Exposure to dry heat at 76® C (167® F.) for one hour practically inhibited 
the germination of dodder seed. The seed of Medicago sativa, TrifoUum 
pratense, and T. repens under similar conditions was not seriously Injured, 
while that of Ijotus comioulatus was actually bonelitted by the high tem- 
perature. The sulphuric acid treatment appeared to bo unsatisfactory. 

HOKTICBLTURE. 

Carbohydrate metabolism In green sweet corn during storage at different 
temperatures, O. O. Appleman and J. M. Abtiit^b (Jour. Agr. Research [17. fif.], 
17 (1919), No. 4f PP* 1S7-152, figs. 2 ). — A contribution from the Maryland Ex- 
periment Station, dealing with the character and kinetics of the processes 
involved in the rapid depletion of sugar in green sweet corn after it is sepa- 
rated from the stalk, and more particularly with the relative rates of these 
processes at different storage temperatures, accurately controlled. 

A method was devised by which the rate of sugar loss from green sweet 
com could be determined for consecutive 24-hour periods of storage by com- 
paring analyses of corn from the same ear. Stowell Evergreen corn, picked 
In the typical milk or best eatable stage and having a water content of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent, was used In the study. 

The depletion of sugar In green sweet corn after It is separated from the 
stalk does not proceed at a uniform rate, but becomes slower and slower until 
fNllly the loss of sugar ceases when the initial total sugar has decreased 
about 62 per cent and the sucrose about 70 per cent. Calculated on the basis 
of original moisture, the com contained, when the depletion of sugar ceased. 
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appmilmately 1.5 per cent total sugar as Invert sugar, 0.7 per cent sucrose, 
and 0.8 per cent free-reducing substances. Reversibility of the chief processes 
Involved in the sugar depletion, resulting in an equilibrium between the rate 
of sugar loss and the rate of sugar formation, would account for the cessation 
of actual sugar loss. 

Raising the temperature hastens the attainment of the equilibrium positions, 
which seems to be about the same for all temperatures. At 80® C. (80® F,), 50 
per cent or most of the total sugar loss occurs during the first 24 hours of 
storage. At 20®, 25 i)er cent, and at 10®, or good refrigerator temperature, only 
about 15 per cent is depleted during the some period. The rate of st»gar loss, 
until it reaches 50 per cent of the Initial total sugar and 60 per cent of the 
sucrose, Is doubled for every Increase of 10® up to 80®. 

Respiration In green corn is comparatively high when the corn is first picked, 
but falls off rapidly with storage. Respiration accounts for only a small part 
of the actual decrease in the percentage of sugar In the corn during the con- 
secutive 24>hoiir periods of storage, ev<m at 30®. One ton of husked green sweet 
com during the first 24 hours of storage at 80® would lose approximately 8.2 
lbs. of sugar on account of respiration. Respiration may become indirectly 
a more Important factor in accelerating the dcyOetlon of sugar by raising the 
temperature on the Inside of large plies of green corn. 

Most of the decrease in the percentage of sugar in green sweet corn during 
storage is attributed to condensation polysaccharids, chiefly starch. 

Greenhouse tomato growing in Virginia, 11. H. ZauAiKRLEY (Virginia Truck 
Bid, 26 (19W), pp. S-2S, figs, 2), — l^ractlcal directions are given for green- 
house tomato culture, including tfie control of insects and fungus diseases. 
Some data on in\cstjgations conducted at the station are also included. 

In the fall of 1915 a test with tlie variety Bonny Best was conducted to de- 
termine the effect on yield of different planting distances. Plants were set 
18, 24, and 80 in. apart in 30 in. rows. The 18 In. planting distance attained 
the highest yield with 23 8 oz. of fruit to the square foot of Ixd area ; the 24-in. 
distance gave a yield of 23 oz. to the square foot; and the 80-in. distance, a 
yield o? only 20.7 oz. per square foot By increasing the spacing from 18 to 
24 in. the additional yield per plant was practically sufficient to compensate 
for the increased hod area. The difference in the size of the fruit produced In 
the three plats was not sufficient to affect their market values. 

Beginning in the fall of 1915 and continuing through three successive seasons 
an experiment was conducted to compare tlie effects of the single, double, and 
triple systems of training as to the season of maturity and total yield of lYnit. 
As an average for the three seasoii.s the single-stem plants yielded highest, 
with an average yield of 37.9 oz. of fruit per square foot bed area ; those with 
double stems averaged 87.1 oz. per square foot, and those with triple stems 
only 84.3 oz. per square foot. On an average for the three seasons* test the 
single-stem plants outylelded the double-stem plants by 1.7 oz. and the triple- 
stem plants by 4.2 oz. to the square foot of bed area, during the period of the 
early harvest. During Uie period of midseason harvest the double-stem plants 
outylelded the single-stem plants by 0.8 oz., and the triple stem by 0.4 oz. per 
square foot bed surface. During the late harvest the triple-stem plants out- 
yielded the single and double stem plants by 0.2 and 0.1 oz., respectively. These 
results indicate that Increasing the number of stems per plant decreases early 
production of fruit to some extent. Individual fruits from single-stem plants 
ayeraged 0.8 oz. heavier than those of the double-stem plants, and 0.2 oz. heavier 
than those of the triple-stem plants. The test, as a whole, indicates that the 
siuglo-stem system of training has proved slightly superior in earliness, in total 
yield, and in convenience and simplicity of handling. 
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Army gMxdmm in FrAnee, Belgium, and ot^mpied German tei^tory, Gt 
TmmvAm and H. Colt {Venailles: Pepin^ieren Nath du TouHng-Clu^ 46 
Prmce, 1919^ pp, 6^, pis, 10, figs, 4).— This handbook on vegetable gardening 
wa» written with a view to facilitating the starting and management of the 
army gardens of the Allies and the United States in France. The subject mat- 
ter is based upon the lines of work determined by the senior author for the 
French Army gardens In 1917-18. 

{Work with vegetables and fruit at the Valentine, Nebr., substation], 
1, CowAK {Nebraska *V^a. Buh 111 {1919), pp. 6, 7 ). — Experiments conducted at 
the Valentine substation Indicate that garden vegetables may be grown success- 
fully on the light sandy soil of the northern Nebraska sand-hlU region by 
mulching the ground between the plants with old hay, stable Utter, etc., before 
th^ dry weather sots in. Under this system, small crop>s were grown of nearly 
every kind of vegetable, where without mulching all attempts to grow such 
vegetables were failures. Crojvs such as tomatot^s were retarded and the ripen- 
ing of the fruit delayed by mulching. In no case was the benefit derived so 
noticeable as In the case of potato mulching. The report indicates that mulch- 
ing must he accompanied by wetting with the hose In lieu of sufficient rain. 

Orchard work on dry land at the substation has been an entire failure. No 
attempt has been made to grow an orchard on bottom subirrigated land, but 
observation of attempts made on such ground by farmers has failed to dis- 
cover satisfactory results, although the work in some cases w’as carried out un- 
der expert direction. 

{Progress report on horticultural investigations] {Missouri <S7a. Bui, 16S 
{1919), pp, 54 , 55-02 ). — Concise statements of progress made with various 
projects (E, S. It., 88, p. 639) during the yeai endt*d June 80, 1918, are given. 

Among the Investigations in charge of J. C. Whitten, the work of breeiling 
apples for the late blooming habit w^as extended by making crosses betw^een 
some of the leading comnjerclal varieties and a large-fruited wild crab which 
blossoms later than any cultivated variety w^hich has been found. Summing up 
the total observations on the yield of apple trees grown from selected and non- 
selected buds, no significant difference has been found between the totkl yield 
of the trees of high-yielding parents and low-yielding parents. Examination 
of buds in winter for forecasting probable bloom shows that the proportion of 
fiower buds forced out In water in a sunny window corresponds very closely to the 
percentage of buds which bloom on the trees the following spring. Peach breed- 
ing work was interrupted through the heavy pruning of Uie trees following 
severe winter injury. The results of fall v. spring plarithig tests covering about 
ten years* work are to be presented in bulletin form. From the work as a 
whole it Is again concluded that fall planting of hardy fruits Is better than 
Vpring planting, and that late fall planting just before the gi’oiuid freezes is 
superior to early fall planting. An excejiion to this rule Is the Ingram apple, 
I’wMch has done l>etter wffien planted in the spring. 

The frost-resistant studies conducted at the station, O. 0. Wiggans in charge, 
Indicate that the need of orchard heating may be reduced by maintaining moxl- 
lii^iljn sap concentration and delaying the rest period in the fall by proper spray- 
ing; pruning, and soil management The more conceiitrated the sap in fruit 
trees or other plants, the lower their freezing point and consequently the more 
frost they will endure without injury. The later fruit trees go into their rest 
period in the fall the later will they wake up from this rest period In Spring, 
and this prolonged dormancy opposes injury from spring frosts. 

Further observations on fruit bud development as influenced by treatment 
and previous crops were made by 0. 0. Wiggans. The evidence now seems con- 
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cludive that, in all eur leading eommereial varieties of apples observed^ a s^ven 
tmit spur is not usually able to mature fruit and at the same time develop a 
fruiting bud for the following year. On Gano, Rome, and York only an occa** 
sional fruit spur produces blossoms two years In succession. Jonathan, Grimes, 
and Wlnesap produce blossoms tw^o years in suct*ession on the same spur soni«h 
what more frequently. It Is concluded that Gano, Home, and York tend to pro- 
duce only alternate year crops lK?c*ausc in the fruiting year practically all their 
Individual fruit spurs produce fi*ult, leaving very few nonfnilting spurs to 
blossom the following year. C)n the other hand, Jonathan and Wlnesap give 
more regular annual crops because only a portion of the fruit spurs set fruit 
in a given year. 

Observations since the experiment b€‘gan show that an individual fruit spur 
has a fruiting life history ranging from two to eight years. Few spurs, however, 
begin to bear before tliey are three years old and hut few retain their bearing 
form beyond six years of age. Under favorable conditions spurs older than 
this develop into longer branches, upon which a new crop of fruit spurs develop. 
A study of the above-named varieties on different types of soil has shown that 
there is appanailly no relation betwc«‘ii the character of the soil in which the 
tree grows and the alternation of th<‘ individual spurs. Removing the blossoms 
from a tree by accident or design may result in a ciiange hi the fruitful year. 
Removing the blossoms or fruit (I binning) of an individual fruit spur or branch 
may to some extent bring about this change. 

Sap from bearing spurs has slightly higher concentration (lower freezing 
point) during a considerable portion of the year than sap from nonbearing 
spurs. Sugar and starch are present in slightly greater amounts in the bearing 
spur than in the nonbearing spur. If the blossoms or fruit are removed from 
a bearing spur this available sugar Is apparently dir^ ted toward the develop- 
ment of a fruit bud for the following year. Trees pruned to a low head and 
just uow reaching fruiting age are develoiiing fruit spurs in far larger num- 
bers than are high-headed trees of the same age. Appar(‘ntly long stems and 
branchts not only dry out in the sun In late winter, but th(\v bend and twist and 
restrict profier flow of sap. In short -stemmed trees there is no such restriction 
to the ready passage of sap, fruit spur development is better, and a succes- 
sion of fruit spurs can be more easily renewetl than by pruning. 

In the orchard niariageni(»iit investigations being conducted by J. C. Whitten 
and C. C. Wlggans, tlie number of blo.ssoms In the spring of 1918 was much 
larger on the sod plats containing alfalfa, clover, or timothy than on the 
plats given clean tillage or tillage followed by late summer and autumn cover 
crops. Fruit spur development is much more marked on the sod plats, al- 
though potential fruit spurs are forming on the tillage plats. The vigor of 
wood growth Is most marked on the tillage with cover crop plats. Thus far 
no final conclusions are drawn as to the best system of orchard management. 

Fruit nutrition studies were continued during the year by J. C. Whitten and 
C, C. Wlggans. No data were available upon the effects of the various fertil- 
issers upon the peach crop, since the fruit buds of the peach were killed 
throughout the State as in the preceding winter. It was again noted that the 
nitrogen-fed trees were in much more vigorous wndltion than were the trees 
which received no nitrogen. No visible effects were observable where potash 
or phosphorus, either singly or in eombiitatlun, were applied to peaches in past 
years. Summing up the results thus far secured with both peaches and 
aisles, it is concluded that on the various Missouri soils under test there is 
no apparent advantage in adding mineral fertilizers even up to the time that 
the orchard reaches mature bearing age. The experiments have not been con- 
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ducted tong enough to determine whether these fertilisers mey prove profltafola 
In prolonging the life or bearing vigor of the tree after It otherwise Would 
have begun to decline. 

With one exception young peach trees and apple trees have made much 
stronger growth anti suffered less mortality and have reached bearing age 
and strength sooiK'r where nitrogen was applietl. Blight, however, has dur- 
ing the past throe years been very much more severe on the trees rendered 
more succulent by the addition of nitrogen. The more succulent trees suffer 
enough more from blight to offset the greater growth produced by the nitrogen. 

Counts made in the spring of 1918 show that nitrogen is a very important 
limiting factor in blossom formation upon the tree. The blossoms were 
numerous on the nitrogen-fed trees but were entirely absent on those receiving 
mineral salts, although a few of the cheek trees had an occasional bloom. The 
nltrogen~fed trees are establishing a splendid stand of fruit spurs, while no 
such fruit spur development Is beginning on check trees or those fed mineral 
salts. These tests Indicate that available nitrogen Is very essential In develop- 
ing the strength, vigor, and size of young apple trees and in hastening their 
development to fruiting capacity, wdiereas no liberal amount of mineral salts 
is required. 

Spraying investigations conducted by W. W. LawT(»nce during the year in- 
dicate that among the arsenicals used to destroy Insects that chew and swal- 
low their food the ortho, neutral, or trlplumbic form of arsenate of lead pro- 
duces the least injury to fruit and foliage, and gives satisfactory results from 
the control point of view. Lime and sulphur gave the most desirable results 
for early spraying, w'hile Bordeaux gave better results for late spraying. 

Beport of the Lamao Experiment Station {Philippine Agr. Rgv,^ 12 (1919), 
No. 2, pp. S0-8i, pis. 2). — Brief statements of progress made in the establish- 
ment of experimental plantings of tropical fruits, citrus fruits, pineapples, 
avocados, papayas, mangoes, coffee, and root crops. Including also data on 
plant and seed distribution. 

Eruit growing and training, J. Vkkciee (L* Arboriculture Fruititre en 
Images. Paris: lAbr. Laroussr, 3. ed., pp. 254. figs. 111). — manual of Infor- 
mation on the culture of various fruits witli special reference to training 
the trees and bushes into spe(!ial forms. Each fruit is considered with refer- 
ence to its origin, soil and climatic requirements, planting distance, fruiting 
period, uses, propagation, metliods of pruning, diseases and insect pests, va- 
rieties recommended, and manuring. 

The culture of tree fruits, Gressent (U Arboriculture FruitiAre. Paris: 
lAhr. Agr, de la Maison Rustique, 1916, IS. ed., pp. 1080, figs. 485). — treatise 
on intensive and extensive culture orchard and bush fruits and crops, in- 
cluding forcing and nursery juactices, together with suggestions for the care 
of trees in parks, avenues, and forests. 

Orchard management, E, P. Sandsten (Colorado 8ta, Bui. 250 (1919), pp. 
Ih>20^ figs. 10). — This bulletin discusses the general principles of orchard man- 
agement, and points out some of the local problems that exist In different 
localities In Colorado, with suggestions for their solution. 

The commercial apple industry in the United States, J. O. Foloeb (U. B. 
Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 367-S78, pi. 1, fig. 1). — This article discusses the 
commercial phases of the apple Industry, and briefly describes the relative im- 
portance of different regions and the factors which Influence their development 

Beport of division of horticulture, J. P. Pillsbuby (NoHh Carolina Bta. 
Bpt. 1918, pp. 56, 57). — In the grape-breeding work, hybrids of Yitis rotundi- 
foUa and several other species were secured by using pollen of rotundifoUa* ih 
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aU caaea except one the pollen of other species proved to be Impotent when ai>- 
plied to flowers of V. rottmdifoUa. When the pollen of V. vinifera is employed* 
hybrids are secured with difficulty. Hybrids are readily secured when rotund 
foUa pollen is used on vinifera^ thus indicating the prepotency of rotunMfoUa* 
Many of the seeds secured by using vinifera pollen were not viable. In view of 
the fact that thus far it has been Impossible to secure hybrids between the wild 
labrusca and rotundifoHa grapes, the comparative ease with vvhicli hybrids were 
secured with the variety Concord when rotundifoHa pollen was us€*d would indi- 
cate that Concord is a labrusca-vinifera hybrid rather than a pure labrusca. 

In previous grarie-breeding work a pink color aiipeared in the fruits of some 
of the hybrids, but the source of the color was undetermined. During the year 
pink-fruited hybrids were securwl by using light-colored parents. One of tln^se 
hybrids Is self-fertile. Studies of size inheritance have showm In general that 
the range in size of fruit In Fi hybrids extended from slightly below the mini- 
mum of the one parent to somewhat above the maxliniun of the other. 

Dried wine grapes {Cal. State Bd. Vit. Contnirs. Bui. to (tOIO), pp. 28, 

16 ). — This bulletin contains the following thre<^ articles; Tin* Market for Dried 
Wine Grapes, by E. M. Sheehan (pp. S-5) ; Methods and IbMurns, by F. T. Blo- 
letti (pp. G-9), in w^hicb the author discusses various mejins of utilizing wine 
grapes In lieu of their use for wine making; and An Evaporator for Wine Grapes, 
by W. V. Cruess (pp. 19-28). This lust article describes and Illustrates an 
evaporator, which can be easily and quickly constructed; in addition to its use 
for drying wine grapes It is also suitable for drying rain-damaged grapes or 
prunes and other fruits. 

Certain relationships between the flowers and fruits of the lemon, TI. 8. 
Reed (Jour. Apr. Rc/tearch [C. 8.}, 17 {1919), No. pp. 168-105, fig. 1).— A 
contributl<m from the California ExiDerlinent Station, in which a small group 
of Lisbon lemon trees in u commercial orchard was studied for tw^o years to 
obtain data on their fruiting habits. 

The trult bud.s were distributed throughout the season approximately as 
folIow^s: Sixty-six per cent during March ami April, 13 iH‘r cent in November, 
17 per cent between April and November, and about 8 per cent during the 
winter months. Few-flowered lnfloresceiu‘es predominated over many-flowered 
inflorescences. A bud on a small inflorescence had a greater chance to develop 
into a mature fruit than one on a largo infloreac*ence, wdiere competition seems 
to be too severe to allow all to survive. 

It require<l from 7 to 14 months, according to conditions, for the fruit to 
reach maturity. Fruit set in May, June, and July matured soonest. The season 
at which fruit set wms an important hut not wholly determining factor in con- 
trolling the time required for maturity. 

FOEESTBY. 

The book of the Efational Parks, R, 8. Yard {New York: Charles ScHbner^s 
Sons, 1919, pp. XVI ’^4^0, pU. 56, figs. 4 ), — ^This w^ork contains descriptive ac- 
counts of the American National Parks, presented with the view of enabling 
the reader to appreciate their importance, scope, meaning, beauty, manifold 
uses, and value to the Individual and Nation. The parks are grou{>ed under the 
following general headings ; The Granite National Parks, the Volcanic National 
Parks, the Sedimentary National Parks, and the Grand Canyon and i>ur National 
Monuments. In describing the several kinds of scenery (he author also presents 
In a popular way the practical findings of science relative to their origin. 

Farm woodlands and the war, H. 8. Graves {U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 
1^18, pp. S17--S86). — The author briefly sketches the part played by farm wood- 
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lands in supplying various war needs, and advocates the sQrstematlc improve^ 
meat of farm woodlands to meet the peace requirements of the Nation. 

tProgresB report on forestry investigations] i Missouri 8ta, Bui 1$S {191dy^ 
p» 5/). — The fence post preservative test being conducted by E. C. Pegg con- 
tinues to show the superiority of the open-tank method of treatment over ril 
other methods (E. S. 11., 38, p. 644). 

The basket willow tests were also continued. Thus far no regularity of yield 
has been shown in relation to different methods of spacing. The problem of 
sprouting has been worked out through the u.sc of vats or tanks. 

Progress report of forest administration in the Province of Assam for the 
year 1917-18, A. W. Blitnt and W. P. L. Tottenham (Rpt, Forest Admin, 
Assam, 1917--18, pp. [821, pl !)• — The usual report on the management and 
exploitation of the forests of Assam for the year ended June 30, 1918. Im- 
portant data relative to alterations in forest areas, forest sun^eys, working 
plans, forest protection, miscellaneous work, yields in major and minor forest 
products, revenues and expenditures, etc., are appended in tabular form. 

Progress report on forest administration In Coorg for the year 1917-18, 
H. Tireman iRpt. Forest Admin. Coorg, 1917-18, pp. 24-7.J). — A report similar 
to the above on the administration of the State forests in Coorg for the year 
ended June 30, 1918. 

[Beport on tree culture in the northern Nebraska sand hills], J. Cowan 
(Nebraska Sta, Bui. 171 (1919), pp. 7, H). — Growing trees in quantity, such as 
Is needed for groves and windbreaks on the dry sandy land of the region has 
been one. of the hardest and most expensive oiKirations undertaken at the Valen- 
tine substation. Bull pines raised from seed collided In the vicinity have done 
better than any other variety of tree, but it Is questionable whether they will 
be long-lived. The probable cause of the troubh* with both dcKdduous trees and 
conifers is the shallow rooting habit inducefl b<»th by shallow soil and moisture 
near the surface during the groMdng season. Also in the case of deciduous 
trees, borers attack every species grown at the 8uhstatif>n. ^ 

Afforestation: Its practice and science, M. C. Duchesne {Rpt, Brit, Assoc, 
Adv, Sci., 1918, pp. 68-79). — A paper, with discussion following, In which the 
author emphasizes the importance to Great Britain of an assured national 
timber supply, and brings out the need for closer as.soclatlou of science with 
practice in building up future timber re.serves. 

Beafforestation with conifer trees, L, Bketon-Honnabd (Le Reboisement les 
R^sineux, Paris: J, B, BaillUre d Fotis, 1918, pp. 276, figs. 61), — treatise on 
reafforestation based primarily on the author’s experiences. Introductory con- 
siderations i>oint out the importance of reafforestation projects to France. 
Part 1 contains descriptive accounts of coniferous species and varieties recom- 
mended for planting, part 2 contains cultural details, part 8 treats of Insects 
and diseases of conifer trees, and part 4 contains examples of returns from 
conifer plantations. 

Bffeet of removing the pulp from camphor seed on germination and the 
sttbsequent growth of the seedlings, G. A. Bussell (Jour. Agr. Researeds 
lU, iS.], 17 (1919), No. 5, pp. 223-238, pis. 2, figs. 5), — contribution from the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, describing germi- 
nation tests conducted with camphor seeds to determine the cause or causes of 
the low germination obtained both experimentally and commercially. The 
MHsndts of the Investigation are presented in a series of tables and graphs and 
fu^y discussed. 

Eemoving the pulp from the seed was found to hasten germination by an 
Average of two weeks ; it also gave an Increase in germination of approximately 
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S25 per cent over that of onpulpefi seed. A larger and more sturdy seedling 
tree was obtained for transplanting than when the pulp was not removed. It 
Is believed that in eonimercial plantings the removal of the pulp from the seeds 
will increase the per<*entage of germination by at least 200 per cent, thus pro- 
ducing 40,000 more se€»dllng trees to each acre of seed b(Hi. The increased 
gerinliiatl<ni and the well-developed trees that result will repay many times the 
cost of the labor involved. 

On the origin of chicle with descriptions of two new species of Aehras, 
H. PirriER {Jour. Wanh. Aoad. Sri., 9 {t9tU), Xo. 15, pp. ^51-438). — Investiga- 
tions condia ted by the author indicate that cliicle, which is commonly supposed 
to be the product of the sniwxiilla or naseherry tree {Achraa zapota), is in 
reality the product of several sT>ecies belonging possibly to more than one 
germs of the Sa[><»taeejc. Two new sp€»cles of Acliras. A. chiric and A. calcicola^ 
are here des(*rlhed. 

The European elder (Sambucus nigra), M. Deglt Atti (Ann. R. Scuola dup, 
Aifr. Porfici, scv., 14 (1916-17), pp. 13), — An account of the European elder 
and Its economic uses, Including a list of consulted literature# 

The strawberry tree and its utilization, F. La Marca (Jl Corbezzolo e la 
Pua l iilizza^ionv. VosaJv Monfmato: MareHcnlchi Broa., 1914, PP- 
figs, 4)-”- An a<count of th<‘ strawberry tree (Arhutm unedo)^ its importance 
to Italian atrrieulture, and Its industrial utilization. 

Variation in Hevea brasiliensls. S. Whitiiy (Ann. Bot. [London], 33 (1919), 
Xo. 131. pp. 313-331. fg 1). — itesults are given of observations In the Federated 
Malay States, whii h wore made to determine the extent to which variation 
occurs in the imioiiiit of laihher ylel<l€*d by individual trees of //. brasiliensis 
at the same ufzo and growing under the same conditions, and also as to the 
[possible correlation lu^tween (he yield of ruhlxu* and the girth of the trunk. 
In addition to data on the above phases, (he ol»servntions nunle alTord Informa- 
tion relathe to the <‘X(ent of variation in the rubber content of the latex of 
iiidivi<iiud trees and other po<*uliarities observed in connection with the study. 

TJu* (lata as a >\I)ole indh'ate that there Is a comi)aratIve conslancy of the 
yield from individual tiHvs. A tr<*e wlii<'h was seen to he a high yielder at one 
time could be reli(Ml ui>on to give a high yield at all times. The marked 
variation in rubber yield between different trees examined suggests the great 
possibilities of seed select ion in improving rubber yields. The data secured 
also indicate that the extent of variation on a normal tapping area may be 
such that it is quite impermissible to assume that small groups of trees in the 
tapping area will have the same yielding capacity as similar .small groups In 
tlie same area. The girth <lata securtnl Indicate that although there is a 
definite positive wrrelation betwiH*n yields and girth the extent of the correla- 
tion Is not sufficient to .lustlfy very much emphasis being placet! on girth when 
selecting tn^es for thinning out. 

Certain peculiarities were oh.served in the case of particular trees which 
were also constant over considerable periods of observations, and which may 
probably be regarded as characteristic of the trees displaying them. In some 
cases rapid di.scoloration of the latex appeared to be characteristic of the tree. 
The latex of other frees showed a tendency to rapid coagulation. A marked 
cream-straw color seemed to be characteristfc of the latex from a small per- 
centage of trees. 

Selection and thinning, A. A. L. Hutgebs (Meded, Alg. Proefsta. Alb, Ver, 
Rubberplantera Ooaticuat Sumatra^ Rubber 8er., No, 17 (1919), pp. 19, pis. S).— 
A lecture on this subject in which the author presents experimental data to 
ehow the Importance of selection and thinning as factors in reducing the cost 
price of raw rubber. 
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Pan American cooperation in plant quarantine, E. Sitndbsbq {Proe, Pan 
Amer. Sci. Cong,^ 1915-16, voU S, pp, 869-874)^ — ^An outline with dlacusslon is 
given of conventions and other steps taken In preparations regarding quaran* 
tine as looking to the protection of plants agjiinst parasites. 

Pan American cooperation In plant quarantine, C. L. Mabt^att (Proc, iB. 
Pan Amer, Sd. Cong,, 1915-16, vol. 3, pp, This completes the series 

of which the foregoing has been noted, and inchules the discussion which fol- 
lowed, 

Phytopathological inspection of horticultural and viticultural establish* 
ments (Bui, Mens. Off. Renacig. Agr. IParis], 16 {1917), Ajyt'.-June, p, 262 ), — 
The number of establishments engaged in viticulture or horticulture submit- 
ting to phytopathological inspection is said to be increasing steadily, the num- 
bers thereof being 83 for 1914, 103 for 1915, and 132 for 1916. The values of 
exports also show a steady and substantial increase, which Is attributed to the 
greater assurance of safi^ty conferred by observance of the regulations and 
precautions regarding in.spection. 

Seed and soil treatment for vegetable diseases, M. T. Cook {Neto Jersey 
Stas. Circ. 106, pp. 4, ffg. 1), — Specific directions are given for the control of a 
number of 8eed-l)orne diseases, and suggestions are made for soil sterilization 
by the use of formaldehyde and steam. 

[Work done in plant pathology], G, H. Coons {Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 
273-276). — An outline is given of work in progress In plant pathology at the 
station, the principal investigation being of diseases of potato, celery, cereals, 
beans, and muck crops. 

In connection with the potato disease work it has been found that the times 
of treatment with formaldehyde and corrosive sublimate can he shortened from 
the li to 2 hour period commonly recommended to 15 minutes for formalde- 
hyde and 30 minute.s for corrosive sublimate, and still obtain efiiciemt disease 
control. In tlie study of the control of cereal diseases by the use of formalde- 
hyde, as a result of field laboratory and greenhouse tests, the author claims 
that concentrated formaldehyde when applied according to directions does not 
injure germination, and that where injury occurs it is brought about either from 
failure to follow directions as to dosage or time of cov<'ring, or from allowing 
the grain to stand too long before planting. Experiments have proved tJiat com- 
plete removal of formaldehyde from grain is not possible by airing under 
ordinary conditions. A recommendation is made for Immediate planting after 
treating seed. 

[Eeport of the department of] botany, G. M. Reed et ae. {Missouri Sta. BuL 
163 (1919), pp. SJ-S3 ). — A progress report Is given of investigations on the 
physiological relation of powdery mildews to their host plants, forest tree 
diseases, systematic and physiological studies of rusts, grain smuts and their 
contA)l, and a watermelon disease said to occur in southeast Missouri, the lines 
of work and results described following quite closely those previously given 
(E. S. n., 38, p. 645). 

f^ractlcally all varieties of oats and barley have been found susc^tlble to 
their respective mildews. Very few varieties of oats have been found that are 
not susceptible to crown rust when grown under greenhouse conditions. Inocu- 
lation experiments with sorghum smut have again shown that the mlloa are 
free from smut and feterlta only slightly infected. Other varieties of sorghums 
vary in the proportion of infection. Oat varieties were found to differ wid^ 
In t*ei?pect to Infection by Ustilago uvenm and V. leiHs. Seed treatments 
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eoi^r Bulphate and formaldehyde were found to be quite efficient in the control 
of oat amut. A study of the watermelon disease Indicates that tliere are several 
strains of Fusarium that cause wilt, and that the disease is favored by certain 
types of soil. 

Bamage from soil fungi, F. J. Si&avcr {Jour. N. T. Bot. Oard., J8 {1917), 
No, 212, pp. 186-188 ). — The considerable damage noted among various plants In 
the New York Botanical Garden during the season of 1917 Is attributed to the 
fungi which normally inhabit the humus of the soli. Puuklas, the foliage of 
which had been partly killed, showed no leaf fungus in sufficient abundance to 
account for the injury, but a Sclerotium In the soil appeared to have attacked 
these plants as well as others, causing considerable damage. Tulips failed to 
bloom and appeared to be suffering from the presence on the bulb of 8, tulipw, 
which possibly also originated in the soil. Rootstocks of the wild geranium 
were injured by another fungus which has been brought under investigation. 

[Botany and phytopathology, Canada], T. A. Crkrab {Hpt. Min. Agr. 
Canada, 1918, pp. 46-SO ). — Forestry investigations have demonstrated the pres- 
ence, over such wide areas, of white pine blister rust on its st^^iondary host, 
currant or gooseberry, that it is feared that the control of the disease within 
the area of general inf('otion will not be possible. Work has been carried on 
relative to tlie hibernation of the fungus on currants, longevity of the spores, 
distance of their transportation by winds, and other phases of the disease look- 
ing to its control. 

Increased attention has been paid to the control of plant diseases generally. 
Losses from grain rusts were not severe during the year. Apparently a means 
has been worked out for controlling peach canker, which now causes much loss. 
Studies are reported in coniu'ction with potato diseases, leaf roll, club root, apple 
scab, and grain disea s(»s. 

Plant diseases [in Ireland] (Dept, Agr, and Tech. Instr. Ireland, Ann. Oen, 
Rpt., 18 {1917-18), p. 60 ). — A new disease of potato has been studied and has 
received, tlte name “ foot rot.” It Is said to h(» due to a new species of 
Phytophthora in the soil allied to that producing pink rot, also that producing 
potato blight. 

The Colletotrlchum causing a disease of flax seedlings has been shown to 
hibernate in the skin of the n^ed, infecting the plant while very young. A seed 
treatment has been worked uut which has not yet received practical application 
In seed tests. 

A list of diseases of economic plants occurring in the Bombay Presidency, 
H. M. Chiubek {Dept. Agr. Bombay Bui. 65 {1914), pp. 27 ). — This list of dis- 
eases is arrangcii according to host plants. An index is given, together with a 
classified list of the 71 genera of fungus parasites in connection with the host 
plants. The author records also, 1 bacterium, 1 alga, 5 flowering plants, 2 
nematodes, 1 woolly mite {Phytoplua sp.), and some diseases due to unknown 
causes. 

Foot and stalk disease of wheat, B. Fokx {Oompt. Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 
5 {1919), No. 18, pp. 542-548 ). — ^A distinction is drawn between the lateral 
Wheat stalk disease caused by Lepioaphwt'ia herpotrichoidea and the more 
basal, frequently subterranean, and usually encircling attack due to Ophioholua 
granUnia. The results of observations during several years are outlined as 
regards the relations to disease of such factors as fertilizers, seeding time, and 
crop succession. 

TEhe black stem rust and the barberry, E. 0. Stakman { U . 8. Dept. Agr. 
Tmrbook 1918, pp. 75-100, pla. 10, fig. 1 ). — ^A popular account is given of the 
149808^*— 20 5 
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l^lack stem ruat {Pucdnia ffratndwU) on various cereals* the losses ^tailed 
the disease, and the relation of the common barberry and other host plants to the 
spread of the disease. 

Immunity and inheritance In plants, D. MoAlpine {Advisory Counotl 8 ei, 
0 nd Indus Aust., Bui. 7 {1918), pp. 78-8d).— Before the conference of Agri- 
cultural Scientists convened at Melbourne November 9-16, 1917, the author 
delivered an address regarding the immunity of plants to disease, its probable 
cause, and its relation to heredity, with practical suggestions regarding the black 
or stem mst, which is declared to be the most injurious rust of wheat in Australia. 

A little known disease of alfalfa, Fkon and Lasnieb {Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Agr. France, 6 {1919), No. B2, pp. 629-681, 642-6^4). — ^An account, partly de- 
acriptlve, Is given of a disease of alfalfa attributed to XJrophlyctis alfalfm, which 
is thought to affect this plant in widely separated regions. 

The aecial stage of alsike clover rust, W. H. Davis {Proc. Iowa Acad. 8 oi., 
24 {t917), pp. 4^1-472, pis. 2, figs. 6 ). — A discussion and tabulated statistics re- 
garding characters and behavior are given in an attempt to establish the 
proper systematic disposition to be made of the rust on alsike clover. It is 
stated that there are as many morphological differences between the lecial and 
pycnial stages of the rust on THfolium hybridum and T. repens as between those 
on T. repens and T. pratense, which are regarded as two sej)arate rusts. 

Diseases of the potato, F. D. Heald (Proc. Wash. State Hort. Assoc., 14 
(1918), pp. 115-124)’ — This is a somewhat systematic discussion from the 
standpoint of national food conservation of the causation, effects, and control 
of diseases affecting the potato output in Washington. 

Potato leaf roll, E. Blanchard and C. rB:uRKT {Compt. Rend. Acad. Ayr. 
France, 5 {1919), No. 10, pp. 356S58). — This is a continuation of the study of 
potato leaf roll, previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 847; also E. S. R., 41, p. 61). 
Nitrates appear to exert a certain beneliclal effect on potato plants in this con- 
nection. 

Potato spraying trials in the Cambridgeshire Fens, 1918, F. R, Pbthbb- 
BBiDGE {Jour. Bd. Ayr. [London'\, 25 {1919), No. 10, pp. 1166-1172). — A detailed 
account is given of the first trial with horse-drawn sprayers in the Oambrldge- 
ahlre Fens. Causes of Imperfect or undesirable results are pointed out. It is 
considered that the value of spraying In this locality can not be decided from 
results of a single season. 

Bacterial blight of soy bean, W. H. Tisdale {North Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1918, 
p. 59). — ^This note is largely based on work of the previous head of the depart- 
ment, F. A. Wolf. 

The disease Is said to be due to a bacterium that has been Isolated and named 
B. soj(B n. sp., and has been reported from Nebraska, Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
and North Carolina. It is characterized by water-soaked angular spots on the 
leaves and cotyledons. Infected seed are believed to be the chief means by 
which the disease is carried over winter and Introduced into new localities. 

A disease of tomato and other plants caused by a new species of Phy- 
tophthora, G. H. 1 »ethtbbidoe and H. A. Laffebtt {Soi. Proc. Roy. Dublin 800 ., 

ser., 15 {1919), No. 55, pp. ^87-^505, pis. 5; also in Oard. Chron., S. ser., 85 
{1919), No. 1686, pp. 188, 189, fly. 1 ). — ^What appears to be a new disease 
of tomato is here dealt with in systematic detail. The roots and lower stem 
developed a rot (causing finally death of the plant) for which the name rot 
Is suggested. The fungus is described under the name P. cryptogea. The same 
type of disease associated with the same fungus occurs In Petunia ; also prob- 
ably in Aster and Cheiranthus. Artificial Inoculation showed the fungus to be 
pathogenic to Bolanum tuberosum, Qilia tricolor, and Fagus syVpaiiea^ but not 
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to Bmeeio viilpaHi or Tficotiana affl/nis. The disease originates In the soilt lo 
which It is thou^t oospores of the fungus hibernate. 

Methods of control as outlined Include sterilization by steam, also amputat- 
ing diseased portions and treating the remaining portion as a cutting. 

Dry-i^ot of turnips. — Suggestions regarding control, A. H. Cockayne {Jour, 
Agr, {New Zeal], i7 (J918)f No. 2, pp. 7i~75). — ^Results of investigational work 
in the field and laboratory are i)resented showing that infection by Phoma napo- 
brasHcw appeared sooner on early than oji late sowirigs of various crucifers 
and Increased until September, although not much loss occurred in July. All 
varieties of swedes so far as studied ar(‘ about equally .susceptible. Infected 
soils show earlier than clean land the api^fiarance of dry-rot, which may be 
delayed by the application of lime. SwtHies under cover ktH'p better than those 
in the field, tliough earthing up reduced Infection. An outline of suggested 
work is given with reference to re<iuctl()n of loss from dry-rot. 

Orchard experimental work by Stoke Fruitgrowers^ Association {Jour, 
Agr. [New ZeaLI, 17 {1018), No. 4, pp. 225-2S0 ). — In this report, read by W. O. 
Hyde, experiments are described in which lime-sulphur proved superior to 
atomic sulphur as a general fungicide In orchards. The invigorating effect 
of spring applications of Bordeaux mixture to apple trees was confirmed, as 
was also its favorable action against black spot when properly followed by 
lime-sulphur as coini)ared with an application of lime-sulphur alone. Weak 
copper sulphate as a summer spray for apple trees proved impracticable. An 
application of oil folf(»vving a fungicide prove<l uneconomical. Naphthalene 
lime-sulphur gave promising results as a commercial fungicide and a contact 
insecticide. Proper timing of orchard cultivation is considered important in 
connection with ftingus infection of orchard trees. It was found that Ume- 
sulphur 1 : 125 and atomic sulphur 15 Ihs. to KH) gal. of water applied in summer 
produced no scorching. Bordeaux mixture Is a more effective spray for 
peaches than Is ilme-sulphur. 

Treat^pent of apple canker diseases, J. C. Whitten {Mifisauri Bta. Bui. 163 
{1919), p. 54)* — ^The author recommends for the control of apple canker the 
pruning out of limbs that are dead or practically destroyed. The limbs should 
be cut close and the wounds painted with common paint containing corrosive 
sublimate. Where canker occurs In patches on the limbs or side of the tree 
the wound should be scraped clean and painted with disinfected paint. It is 
claimed that 80 per cent of canker Infection may be avoitled by reducing the 
number of unnccessai*y wounds during pruning and cultivation. 

Apple powdery mildew a serious menace to orchards, D. F. Fisheb {Better 
Fruit, IS {1919), No. 10, pp. 3-6, figs. 6 ). — It is stated that apple powdery mil- 
dew {Podosphwra leucotrieha) is now commonly found in all of the major 
apple growing districts of the Pacific Northwest, causing loss in which the 
injury to the tree extends over nfore than one season. Though the disease 
Is as yet localized, It Is feared that favoring conditions may make It general 
over this region. A discussion is given of its relations to such factors as wind, 
precipitation, dew, and temperature. The fungus is also occasionally found 
on pears In this section. 

At Wenatchee, Wash,, it was found tha<, while pruning could be made a 
valuable supplement to spraying, the latter used alone was In the end more 
economical. Of the means employed, amnionlacal copper carbonate appears to 
be the best single spray for all seasons, though It is thought that neutral 
Bordeaux mixture may prove as effective and perhaps cheaper. Copper 
sprays are regarded as a costly and makeshift supplement to sulphur sprays 
during the period of burning sunlight when sulphur sprays are unsafe, although 
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tBase fmxi tBe dulef reliaBce during tlie iq^ring wl^en tha best progress mx be 
made. Details are given of treatments employing these sprays in this area. 

necessity is emphasized of covering every part of leaves and twigs^ with 
special attention to the terminals. For this purpose, pressures of 200 to 2S0 
lbs. are recommended to be employed in connection with eddychamber or 
whirlpool nozzles of the driving mist type. 

Apple scab and its control, J, W. Eastham {Canad, Sort,, 41 (1928) , No. If, 
pp, f^5S, 254, fid- jT).— Outlining recent conditions and experiences regarding 
apple scab in portions of British Columbia, the author outlines recomnfenda- 
tions based on the results now available of work done during the two previous 
years. The chief defense relied upon as regards apple scab is timely and 
thorough spraying with lime-sulphur, which is said to have almost entirely 
superseded Bordeaux mixture for this purpose. Suitable ct)ncentrations em- 
ployed are 1 : 80 for the dormant, 1 : 85 or 1 : 40 for the pink, and 1 : 40 for any 
of the latter sprays. The effects on the apple crop of lime-sulphur are not 
yet fully determined. 

A new and effective disinfectant for pear blight, F, O. Reimeu {Better 
Fruit, 13 (1919), No. 10, pp. 24-27 ). — ^Thls contains inforiiiation which has been 
noted from another source (B. S. R., 41, p. 452). 

It Is stated that tests on several pear varieties carried out with fomalde- 
hyde tend to show that the 10 per cent solution (one part of commercial 
fornftaldehyde to nine parts of water) can be safely recommended for both 
wounds and tools in connection with blight w’ork during the fall and winter 
months. Cyanld of mercury was perfectly effective. A test is described as 
carried out with a solution of the pure cyanid in distilled water prepared 
fresh every day, carried in glass receptacles, and applied with a clean paint 
brush, two drops of the blight culture ooze having been applied to each wound 
in order to constitute a severe test. 

Experiments are in progress with commercial mercury cyanid tablets com- 
monly found on the market to determine their value in this connection. 

June drop and its relation to the weather, O. A. .Ten ben (Cal. Citropr., 8 
(1918), No. 11, pp. 255, 277, figs. 5 ). — ^Thls is a discussion of observations on 
June drop of the navel orange In its alleged relation to weather (charts covering 
June of 1917 and 1918 being given), and to other possible factors, no one or 
combination of which appears sufficient to explain fully its occurrence. 

Psorosis (scaly bark) of orange trees in California, H. S. Fawchtit (Cal. 
Citrogr., 4 (1919), No. 5, pp. 107, 133, 139, figs. 5 ). — ^The statements here noted 
are understood to be tentative, as this disease is still under investigation at the 
CJallfomla citrus substation. The disease is discussed as to its several stages, 
favoring conditions, and appropriate treatments. 

On the life history of the rose blotch fungus, N. L. Aixjock (Roy. Bot. 
Hard. Kew, Bui. Misc. Inform., No. 6 (1918), pp. 193-197, pi. 1, figs. 2; Card. 
Vhron., 3. ser., 65 (1919), No. 1671, p. 2 ). — ^A descriptive discussion Is given of 
the rose disease Actinonema roses as regards the effects on the wood, with an 
account of the survival of the winter stage, varieties attacked, and control 
measures. The most effective of these consisted of 90 parts sulphur and 10 
parts lead arsenate. Another almost as effective was a 5:5:50 Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Pomes lueidus as a parasite of trees, W. Nowsu (Apr. Nms [BarbaAOB}^ 
17 (1918), No. 412, p. +6).— Plants named as subject to attack by F. (Folp^ 
porus) ludduB, usually at the center, include lime trees, Pitheoolohium oammt 
P, mpuk cati, Owsalpima coriaria, and species of Acacia. 
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Control of ook mildew^ N. vah Powtebew (Tifd^dhK Ptantenziekten, B4 
(1918) t yo. 8y pp. 85-iW).— Having continued observations on oak mildew, 
which Is reviewed as far back as the beginning, In 1908, of the epidemic forin, 
with discussion also of facts noted in 1912 (B. S. R., 28, p. 651), the author 
states that the Injury done, though varying considerably in a given locality, U 
sufficient to require effective control measures. For this purpose, lime-sulphur 
is recommended as a suitable spray, one application each season being con- 
sidered sufficient if applied when the mildew begins vigorous development. 

Pine rust in Sweden, 1917, N, SvnvfeN (Meddel. 8tat. Skogsfdrsdlcsanst,^ No* 
in {1918) y pp. 192-204, XlX-XXIIy fig. 1; also in Skogsvdrdsfdr* TidHlcr,y 16 
{1918) y No, 4, P2>- SOSStS ). — Pine rust {Melampsora piniiorqua) is said to have 
caustHl very little <laniage In Sweden during 3917. The contrast in this respect 
with the effects during the previous year is thought to have been due mainly to 
differences in weather. A principal condition for copious infection of pines and 
re.sulting injury is thought to be wet weather during May, or a relatively even 
distribution of precipitation during this period of si>ore germination and develop- 
ment, dry weather during May and early June being unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of the fungus. 

Pine rust (Melampsora pinitorqua). N. Sylvan (Meddel. 8tat. Skogsforsdks- 
anst.y No. 18-14 {1916-17) y pt. 2, pp. 1077-1140. CXXVIl-CXXXVJy figs. 28; also 
in SkogsvdrdsfOr. Tidskr.y 16 {1918) y No. 4, PP- 265-S07, figs. 28 ). — This is an 
account of pine rust in portions of southern Sweden due to M. pinitorquay 
regarding its development and spn^ad as related to weather and to the alternate 
host {Populus trcmula)y from which it may spread each year to reinfect the 
pines, 

[Pine rust in Sweden), N, Rylv^.n {Naturw. Ztschr. Forst u. Landto., 16 
{1918) y No. 3-8y pp. 118-127 ). — This Is an account of the work noted above. 

Summary of the white pine blister rust situation, H. Metcalf {Jour, 
Forestry y 16 {1918), No. 1. pp. 85-89 ). — Referring to reports bearing on the ter- 
ritorial relations of white pine blister rust previously noted (E. S. R., 39, 
p. 758),^ he author states that the territorial division of the problem then Indl- 
(Tited still holds, though w^ost of the Mississippi River only four centers of 
Infection have been found, none of them so located as to be dangc^rous. Cronar- 
tium on Ribes In Colorado, so strongly re.seml>ling C. ribicola as to have been 
assigned to that spc‘cies. has been found during the past season to have a 
Peridermliim stage on Finns edulis and P. monophylla. 

Further notes on black-stripe canker, W. N. C. Bet^grave {Agr, Bui. Fed. 
Malay States, 6 {1917), No. S, pp. 15), Discussing further (E. S. R., 39, 

p. 469) black-stripe canker, the author states that as a general rule black-stripe 
tissues need not be cut out and that sterilization of tapping knives Is unneces- 
sary If preventive painting is employed. 

Field notes and observations on brown bast, W. N. C. Bf.lgrave and F. W. 
SotJTH {Agr. BuL Fed. Malay States, 6 (1918), No. 4, PP- 181-186 ). — It is staled 
that, so far as known, rubber trees having once developed the condition known 
as brown bast never recover under natural conditions, though they continue to 
live. Practically all methods Intended to be curative or preventive are still In a 
purely experimental stage. Some of these are discussed with recommendations. 

Fhcpeiiments on the prevention of brown bast, W. N. 0. Belgbavb {Agr. 
Bui. Fed. Malay States, 6 {19X8), No. p- 187 ). — ^The suggestions here given, 
being purely experimental, are recommended to be tried out on small areas. 
Prominence Is given to an application of lime raked Into the soli over a radius 
of 5 or 6 ft., washing the trees with lime from the collar to a height of 12 in«» 
and pointing with Izal or formalin bisulphite* 
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A study of tbe root-nematode CGteterodera radicieola) and its ooutrolt 
W* P. Dubux (£foiZ Stfi,, 4 No. d, pp. 481-4BB, figs. XO). — ^Meaus of cou* 

trol include excess moisture, high temperature, formaldehyde, sphagnum moss 
extract, and sodium cyan Id dissolved in water. All decreased nematode activity 
and are suggested as means of control. 

Sodium cyanld treatment is regarded as practical and satisfactory for nema* 
tode infestation. This substance dissolved in water is applied to the soils at the 
rate of 200 lbs. per acre (one-third gallon per sq. ft. of soil). A second treat- 
ment should follow about a week later. After this, the soil should be aerated 
and leached before planting. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Federal protection of migratory birds, (1. A. Lawyek (f7. Dept. Agr, 
Yearbook 1918, pp. S0S-S16, pis. 5, figs. 2). — A popular account of the protection 
of migratory birds by the Federal Government. 

Life histories of North American diving birds. — Order Pygopodes, A. 0. 
Bent (U. Nat. Mi4S . Bal. 107 {1919), pp. Xnj+2/,5, pis. 55).--Thl3 bulletin 
reports investigations commenced In 1910 and carried on in cooperation with 
other American ornithologists in continuation of the work begun by Bendlre. 
Twelve plates In colors illustrate the eggs of 37 specie-s. A bibliography of 7 
pages and a subject index are included. 

Beport of the entomologist, R. H. Petitt (Michigan fita. Dpt. 1918, pp. 
t78-280). — Among the more important insect enemies of the year here noted are 
a borer in corn which appeared the previous year and has now^ beem identified 
as Noctua fractUinea ; the flower thrips, which was identified as the insect pro- 
ducing blemishes on Elbertas in the western part of the State (E. S. R., 40, p. 
650) ; and Macrosiphum cynosbati, which produced wdtches' broom iu Houghton 
gooseberry. The fungus Isaria farinosa, introduced by the author in several 
localities where the tamarack sawfly abounded, is said to be responsible for 
killing numbers of this pest. « 

Entomology (Missouri Sta. Bui. 16S (1919), pp. 4X-4S ). — A brief report of 
the work of the year. The Hessian fly practically disappeared from the State, 
having succumbed to weather conditions and not to parasites or other natural 
agencies. 

Beport of the division of entomology, P. Sherman (North Carolina Sta. 
Rpt. 1918, pp. 42-4 ^). — ^This report of the chief on the more important work of 
the year with insect pests includes a report of the entomologist, Z. P. Metcalf 
(pp. 45-49). The latter report deals briefly with the work with tlie gloomy 
scale, which Is the most destructive insect enemy of shade maples in the State ; 

bean and pea weevils ; the melon beetles ; the tobacco flea-beetle ; and Insects 
affecting ornamental plants. 

Notes on some insect pests of Costa Bica, J. Zetek (Jour. Econ. Bnt., IB 
{1919), No, S, p. 269). — ^The notes here presented relate to observations made 
in Costa Rica during the latter part of February and March, 1919. 

The author found the spiny citrus white fly (Aleurocanthus tcoglunU) to bo 
very abundant on citrus of various species at Idmon and at all the stations of 
the Northern Railroad as far as Peralta, and the purple scale to be extremely 
abundant on both leaves and f^uit of citrus. The Hawaiian sugar cane borer 
{Khabdocnemis obscurus) was exceedingly abundant In banana stumps and 
cuttings. Mention is also made of tbe high infestation of balsa logs about to be 
shipped to the United States with lepidopterous larvm and pupm. 

(Contributions on economic insects] (Ztschr. Angew. Bnt., 4 {1918) ^ No. A 
pp. V^SSMBl ). — ^Among the papers here presented are the following: Intro* 
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duetlon to a Graphic Formula of the Biology of Insects* by L. Hhumbler (pp« 
885-346) ; The Control of Flies, by B. Telchmann (pp- 347-365) ; Control of 
the Webbing Clothes Moth (Tineola hiselliella) by Hydrocyanic Acid Gas, by 

A. Andres (pp. 806-368) ; The Use of Insects In Medicine, by P. Heikertinger 
(pp. 369-873) ; Thereva nobilitatat a New Enemy of Rye, by Klelne (p. 373) ; 
and An Outbreak of Orthesia inaignis at the Royal Botanical Garden at Berlln- 
Dalilem, by F, Schumacher (p. 374). 

Insect pests of the rosella, E. Jarvis (Queensland Agr, Jour,, 12 (1919), No, 

B, pp, 69-74f figs. 11 ). — This paper deals particularly with the roselle flea-beetle 
(Nisotra breweri), which has found Hibiscus sabdariffa more attractive than 
its own native food plant Comnwrsonia echinata. While N. breweri is the only 
really destructive insect encountered by the author in Queensland at the 
present time, several other species also occur on the foliage of roselle at 
Merlnga, namely Lagris cyanca, Rhyparida discopunctuUita, Euproctia sp., 
Dysdereus sp., and Agonoscelis rutilia. 

Common insecticides. — Their practical value, H. F. Wilson (Wisconsin Sta, 
Bui SOS (1919), pp. 15, figs. 5 ). — The data presented in this bulletin are based 
upon a series of tests nnide by the author at the Oregon and Wisconsin experi* 
ment stations. These tests were made primarily to determine the comparative 
values of Paris gi*een, arsenlte of zinc, arsenate of lead, and calcium arsenate in 
the ctmtrol of the Colorado potato beetle. The results are presented in tabular 
form, and a ciiart Is given in which data relating to these Insecticides are 
graphically compared. 

In the course of tlie w'ork 18 different arsenicnls were examined, Including 
both simple arsenleals and proprietary insecticides and the materials used In 
their manufacture. These are grouped in three classes: (1) Those having no 
killing eltlciency (Prince’s mineral, iron oxid, and silicla) ; (2) those having 
a slight degree of killing cfhciency (basic lead sulphate, lead oxld, zinc oxld, 
and the compounds of zinc oxld plus lead oxid, and zinc oxld plus lead oxld 
plus iron oxid) ; and (3) those having a high degree of killing efficiency (Paris 
green, l^ad ai'senate, calcium arsenate, zinc arsenlte, Bug Death, Kling Kill, 
Tuber Tonic, and Insecto). 

** Paris green and a special brand of lead arsenate gave the best results, 
with practically a 100 iw cent killing efficiency within 24 hours. Ordinary 
arsenate of lead is second, and zinc arsenlte and calcium arsenate are a 
trifle Blower than the others. The materials known as Bug Death, Kling Kill, 
Tuber Tonic, and Insecto are proprietary c*ompounds which contain as the active 
Ingredient either lead oxid, zinc oxld, or some arsenical compound. They are, 
therefore, merely diluted combinations of iKiison and have no advantage ovet 
a good grade of arsenate of lead or calcium arsenate. Summarizing, Paris 
green is the material with the greatest killing eflicioncy, but It is little better 
than a certain brand of arsenate of lead. Ordinary brands of arsenate of lead, 
zinc arsenlte, and calcium arsenate are a trifle slower in action, but are suffici- 
ently efficient for all practical purposes for the control of the Colorado potato 
beetle.” 

On potatoes Paris green without lime w^as the only spray that caused any 
marked damage. On apple foliage it has been found that both calcium arsenate 
and Paris green cause injury to the foliage unless they are combined with 
equal parts of lime, lime^sulphur, or Bordeaux mixture, but when so combined 
no burning was detected. 

Berris as an insecticide, N. E. McIndoo, A. F. Sievers, and W. S. Abbott 
(Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.], 17 (1919), No. 5, pp. 177-200).— This is a report of 
investigations of Deguelia [Berris] spp. as an insecticide, conducted coopera- 
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tively by the Bureaus of Entomology and Plant Industry of the XT. S, Bepatt* 
ment of Agriculture. The results of the investigations are reported in part In 
tabular form and summarized as follows: 

** Derris, known widely as a powerful East Indies fish poison, was found to ful- 
fill several of the requirements of a general insecticide ; it acts both as a contact 
Insecticide and as a stomach itoison, but is of no practical value as a fumigant. 
Six species of derris were tested, but only two of them (D. ilHptioa and Z>, 
uliffinom) were found to be satisfactory for insecticidal purposes. 

‘♦According to the views of various authors, the toxic principle in derris is a 
reslni which affects the various classes of animals acau’diug to the develc^- 
ment of their nervous systems. It kills some Insects easily and others with 
dilhculty, but it usually acts slowly and seems to kill by motor paralysis. 
Denatured alcohol was found to be a good economic solvent for extracting the 
toxic principle, which when applied In spray mixtures proved to be eflicleut 
against certain aphids, potato beetle larvie, and small fall webworms. For 
proprietary insecticides it is possible to incorporate the extracts from derris 
Into soft soaps, which when greatly dllutini with water are ready for use. 

“ Derris powder, used as a dust under practical conditions, was found to be 
efficient against dog flea.s, chicken lice, house flies, three species of aphids 
(Aphis rumicis, A. pomi, and Myzus persicm), potato beetle larvic, and small 
fall webworms, but of no practical value against bedbugs, roaches, chicken 
mites, mealy bugs, Orthezia insignis^ red spider-s, or against the crawling young 
of the oyster-shell scale. Used as powder In water with or without soap under 
practical conditions, it proved to be efficient against mf»st of the aphids sprayed 
and also against cabbage worms (Autographa braftsicce), the larvae of apple 
datanas (Datana wiinistra)^ oak worms (Anisota senatoria)^ small tent cater> 
pillars, and potato beetle larvae.*’ 

A list of 11 references to the literature Is Included. 

Economic poisons used in control of pests In California, season 1917-18, 
G. P. Gray (i/o. Bui, Cal, Com, Hori,, 8 (1919), No, 5, pp, 109-112, fig. 1 ), — 
Data presented in tabular foi-m show the cost of economic poisons by bounties 
and consumption, prices, and cost in 41 counties. 

Iiocust destruction ( [Wellcome Trop. Research Lab,) Ent. Bui. 1 (191 \), pp, 
id).— Directions are given for the control of locusts by means of arsenicals. 

The Coccobacillus acridiorum of d’Herelle, D. S. S. Qxjibooa (Rev, &oc, Med* 
Vet* [Buenos Aires], 4 (1918), No. 1, pp. 4^'^''4^9 ). — ^Tbls preliminary report to 
the Agricultural Commission of Defense includes a list of 16 references to the 
literature. 

Does Bordeaux mixture repel the potato leaf -hopper P O. L. PntTKB, jr. <Jb«r. 
Bean. Ent,, 12 (1919), No. S, pp. 256, 257 ), — The author presents data which in- 
dicate that the leaf hopper is repelled to some extent by Bordeaux mixture, 
although further experimental w^ork is necessary to prove such to be the case. 

life history and biology of the pink and green aphid (Macroslphum 
aolanlfolii), L. B. Smith (Virginia Truck Bta. Bui. 27 (1919), pp. 27-79, figs, 
12 ). — ^This Is a detailed report of Investigations commenced in the spring of 
1918 at Norfolk, In which region M, solanifolH is a serious enemy of potatoes 
an^ l^inach, two crops of the greatest Importance in eastern Virginia, the 
annual value of which is about $12,000,000. 

In Gils paper the author deals particularly with certain phases of the life 
history and habits of M. solanifolH as it occurs in the region of Norfolk, to- 
gether with some of Its economic relationships, the literature on which is re- 
viewed, Incloding the studies of Patch (E. 8. R„ 84, p. 550), Houser et aL 
(E. S. E., 38, p. 462), Began (E. S. R., 38, p. 654), Britton (E. S. B., 89, p, 761). 
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and oth^a Studies relatiua to the insect in its transmission of spinach hllgixt 
have been previously noted (B, S. R., 89, p. 550). 

The year 1917 is apparently the first time this species proved to be generally 
Injurious over a large territory. In the Virginia trucking region injury to po- 
tatoes was first noticed in 1914. Outbreaks were more or less local in 1915, 
while the most severe outbreaks occurred during 1916, 1917, and 1918, varying 
from 1 or 2 to 76 or SO per cent. It has been tlie source of considerable injury 
to young eggplant in cold frames and to the blossom and young fruit. Often 
its injury to tomatoes may occair chiefly on the blossom clusters and terminal 
shoots, the production of fruit being thus stopped ; otherwise it resembles that 
to potatoes. During outbreaks of the green pea aphis (M. pisi) on pens in 1914 
and 1035 the relative abundance of M. solanijolii varied from 13 to 42 per cent. 

Although spinach has beeti sev(»rely injiirt*d hy the attack of aphids for the 
past 12 or 15 years, the green peach aphis {Rhopalosiphuyn perftiew) has in the 
past probably caused the greater direct h)ss. During the past 5 years, however, 
the potato aphis has become numerous and In 1915, 1917, and 1918 serious out- 
breaks occurred on spinach during the fall and winter montlis. In those cases, 
while B. persiew \^as present, over 90 per rM^nt of the aphids infesting the crop 
were M, solanifoliu While It reduces both the yield and market value of 
spinach the greatest loss Is (*aused through transmitting the spinach blight 
The loss occasioned by this disease, transmitted by both M. solanifolii and R, 
pm*ic<F, has been estimated to exceed $200,000 annually, which is approximately 
20 per cent of the value of the entire crop. 

In a study of Its host plants it was found to feed and reproduce on 61 
species representing 19 families. In the region of Norfolk It docs not produce 
true sexes, the species passing the entire year as vivip.'iroiis females. On the 
Eastern Shore peninsula the true sexes are produced occ.'asioually, but are not 
common, 

“ Beginning about the first of March, there occurs a perlcKl lasting nearly six 
weeks when the aphids leave their winter host plants and colonize on a large 
variety df weeds, and also asparagus and potatoes. The aphids remain on as- 
paragus only wddle the shoots are young and succulent. Potatoes are usually 
Infested first when they are from 1 to 3 in. tall. The date depends largely on 
the prevailing clinifitlc conditions. The general migration ceases about the first 
of May, although s|xn-adlc flights occur later. During the excessively hot 
weather, especially if It Is dry, little movement takes place among the aphids, 

“ K. soUtnifoldi is relalivtdy abundant on various weeds until about July 1 to 
15. Increased numbers of their natural enemies decimate the spt*cles, and 
during the late part of July and August they are exceedingly scarce and dif- 
ficult to locate. Except when the aphids are sufficiently numerous to destroy 
the vines, there has not been obseiwed any general migration from the spring 
crop of iwtatoea to other crops or w^eeds. It is believed that the offspring of 
Individuals, which migrate to weeds early in the spring, are the ones which 
survive the summer. 

“By the first of September the aphids are beginning to be more numerous 
on weeds, and an intermittent period of migration occurs which lasts until the 
weather becomes cold, usually about November 15. Young kale is occasionally 
heavily infested for a short period, but most of the aphids eventually find their 
way to spinach. Scattered individuals are to be found throughout the winter 
on certain of the Oruclferee and Leguminosje. The fall potato crop rarely suf- 
fers as severe Injury as the spring crop. Outbreaks may occur on si)lnach at 
any time during the winter when the weatlier conditions are favorable. Hard, 
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eispeciiilly the two leitt named. The eacpex^lments ehow that the diet of 
pheles larvm may be either heterogeneous or homogeneoue, eonaSattng isi 
mixed animal and vegetable materials, mixed vegetable materials, or Indi** 
vidual species of plants or animals. 

Some aspects of malaria control through mosquito eradication, O. W. Misrs 
{Pub, MeaUh Rpts, [U. S,}, S4 {1919), No. 5. pp, J67-m, figs. This discus- 
sion relates to drainage, oiling, and accessory measures. 

The experimental Infection in England of Anopheles plumbeus with Plas- 
modium vivax (sporoboites In salivary glands), B. Black lock and H* F. 
OAEms (Ann. Trap. Med. and ParasitoU, IS (1919), No. 2, pp. 187, i88).—Two of 
five mosquitoes fed on a volunteer patient suffering from simple tertian ma- 
laria acquired in Salonlkl were found to be iiife<*led. In the first, which died, 
12 obeysts were found in the gut. some being in an advanced state of de- 
velopment. The other was killed and infections of bot gut and salivary 
glands were found. Both glands were Infected with sporozoites In large 
numbers, the distal extremities of the lobes being chiefly iuvi»Ived. Thirty- 
six odeysts varying In size from 18 to 80 p. have also been obtained in the 
gut of a female killed on the thirteenth day after the infective feed and kept 
at laboratory temi^erature. 

Variations in the length of the flaxseed stage of the Hessian fly, J. W. Mc- 
OoLLOCH (Jour. Econ. Ent., 12 (1919), No. S, pp. 252-255 ). — The author finds in 
rearing 7,401 flies in Kansas from collected material that the avc^rage time 
between collection and emergence was 113.2 days, with extremes of 2 and 
1,083 days. It was found that 68.4 per cent emerged during the first month 
and 98.9 during the first year, while 1.1 per «mt did not emerge until after 
the first year although subject to the same conditions. One Hessian fly from a 
clump of wheat collected May 8, 1915, emerged May 7, 1019. Allowing ap- 
proximately a month for the fly to reach the flaxseed stage, this gives a 
life cycle of 49 months. 

The white grub or grass root beetle (Scitala pruinosa), W. W. Froogatt 
(Apr, Gas. N. S. SO (1919), No. 7, pp. 505-508. figs. ^).~Thlit species, 

which has an extensive range along the southern and eastern coast of Aus- 
tralia, often destroys large areas of cereal crops and grass. 

Observations on wingless May beetles, Tl. A. Vickery and T. S. Wilson 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 12 (1919), No. S, pp. 238-2^7, pis. 2 ). — These observations re- 
late to Laohnostema cribosa and L. farcta in Texas, where they caused 
serious damage to crops during the spring of 1918. 

Experimenting with ladybugs (Better Fruit, 14 (1079), No. 1, p. 14 ). — ^It Is 
r^orted that 800 lbs. of ladybird beetles stored at Walla Walla, Wash., dur- 
ing the winter and spring had been liberated in the fruit-growing districts of 
that section up to June 5. It Is estimatetl that they would cover 2,000 acres 
of orchards and grain fields. District horticultural agent E. O. Wood reports 
that the beetles begin to colonize in the mountains In July and remain In 
colonies during the winter, and can be gathered for a considerable period In 
the fall and for a period of 10 days during the month of April. In experi- 
ments in keeping the ladybird beetles in storage during the winter, those kept 
in ordinary storage showed a loss of about one-third, while those kept la cold 
storage showed practically no loss at all. 

JTapanese flower beetle, W. H. Good’win (Jour. Econ, Ent., 12 (1919), No. 3, 
pp. 247--252 ). — ^This is a brief discussion of the occurrence of PopiUa japon^ca 
in New Jersey. Details are given of the eradication work being carried on in 
the Infested territory, which lies between Moorestown and Blverton and at 
present covers some four or five thousand acres of very productive sandy loam 
farms. 
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Should W6 dust cotton to oonttol the boll weevil? W. E. Hinds {Ala, 
tech* ImU Ewt Serv. Ciro, SI {1919) ^ pp. 55~4£)»— The conditions under whldi 
dusting cotton can and can not profitably be followed are pointed out 

How weevils get into beans^ K. A. Back (U. £». Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1918t pp» 
SS7SS4f 5). — A popular illustrated discussion. 

A source of confusion in the diagnosis of Nosema apis in adult bees, A. P. 
SxuBTifiVANT {Jour, Ecou, Ent, 12 {1919}, No. 3, pp. 269, 270). — Tbe author calls 
attention to the fact that the starch graiiule.s from the pollen grains of com 
and moat of the cereals (jloaely resemble (ho spores of N. afns. 

Bembecia hylseiformis and Sesia tipulifomiis, N. A. Kemner {K. Landthr* 
Akad, Handl. och Tidskr., 58 (1919), No. 2, pp. 69-84, 15; also in Meddeh 

Centralanst. Forsoksp. Jordbruksomrddet, No. 181 (1919), pp. 18, figs. 15 ). — 
A report of studies of these two species and their occurrence in Sweden, A list 
of 26 references to the literature Is included. 

A revision of the chalcid flies of the genus Hai*molita of America, north 
of Mexico, W. J. Phillips a fid W. T. Emehy {Proc. V. S. Nat. Mus., 56 (1919), 
pp. 433-471, pis, 10). --In this revision of the genus Harnu»lita (Isosoma of the 
authors), which iiu'Iude.s some species of very great economic importance, 29 
species are recognized, of which 17 are d(*fwiil)ed as new to F?ciencc. 

The species <lescrll>e(l as new are IJarmohta pow, roared from the seed 
stalks of blue grass {Poa pratensis) at Riclimoiid and Lafayette, Ind. ; 
H, darfylit'iJa, n-ared from orchard grass (Daf-lyhs glomerata) collected In 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; H. agropy- 
rophila, rear(‘d from stems of Agfopyron sp. collected in eastern Kansas, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania; H. rufipes, reared from 
stems of species of Kl^inus collected in Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and 
New Mexico, In inP'rnodes of which It forms Inconspicuous galls; H. festucw, 
which breeds and forms galls in s{)ecies of Festuca in New York, Ohio, and 
Virginia ; IT. hesp( rm, which forms galls In species of Elymus in Utah, the 
Oakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas; //. ugropirt'o^'oUi, reared from species of 
Agropyron colkH'ted near Salt T..ake City; H. ovata, reared from species of 
Elymus from Wellington, Kans, ; II. elymo.rcna, reared from Elyrnm amerieanus 
from Santa (kmz Mountains, Cal.; //. clgifiicola, reared from stems of species 
of Elymus collected In Indiana and Virginia ; U. atlonticv, reared from stems 
of sp€K*ies of Agropyron collected in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan ; IT. dymophila, demu-ibed from specimens forming galls on 
Elymus at Abiiiu'da, Oal. ; B. poophila, reared from galls In Poa lucidu col- 
lected at Husled, Colo. ; IT. eJyniirora. reared from steins of species of Elymus 
collected in Arkansas, Kansas, Illinois. Indiana, Ohio, and Virginia; B. elymoph- 
thora, reared from stems of species of Elymus in North Dakota and Nebraska; 
B, ocoidontaJis, reared from inconspicuous gtills on stems of species of Agropyron 
collected in New Mexico and Kansas; and B, gillettei, collected near Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 


FOODS— HUMAN NXTTBITION. 

Changes in food value of vegetables due to cooking, M. C. Denton (i7our. 
Borne Econ,, 11 (1919), Nos. 4, pp, lJfS-154; 5, pp. 200-209 ), — Results of her 
extended investigations are summarized by the author as follows : 

Boiled vegetables may lose as low as 15 per cent or as high as 60 per cent 
of their fuel value, according to tlie method of manipulation. Those vegetables 
which are cooked within their own heavy, Intact jackets, such as unpeeled 
Irish potatoes and beets, will of course lose much less even than this minimum. 
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The extent of the loss depends upon the amount of soluble carbohydrate and 
protein present In the vegetable tissaeSi as well as upon the manipulation. 

Losses in salts and nitrogen often, if not always, slightly exceed the fuel or 
caloric losses. Blanching for 5 or 6 minutes causes losses of 8 to 15 per cent 
In salts or fuel value. I*eeled and sliced vegetables lose twice as much. Salting 
the water (1.5 per cent solution, or about 1 tablespoon to the quart) decreases 
the losses in fuel value due to boiling. Cutting the vegetable crosswise Instead 
of lengthwise, or into small instead of large pieces, Increases the losses. 

** Steaming usually cuts the caloric losses down almost to zero ; also the salt 
losses, except in case of leafy tissues, such as cabbage or spinach, which expose 
a very large amotint of surface to the action of the condensing vapor. However, 
if conditions within the steamer are such that water washes down over the 
vegetable mass, steaming may cause very large losses. Particularly is this the 
case with pressure steamers. The two factors most potent in causing variations 
in cooking losses are varying lengths of lime of cooking, and varying amounts 
of watw: used in proportion to mass of vegetables to be cooked. 

** Steamed vegetables always lose in weight. Boiled vegetables may gain In 
weight because their intercellular spaces take up water at the same time that 
they are losing heavily in mineral salts and soluble carbohydrates and proteins. 

‘‘Home canning often results in a maximum amount of vegetables and a 
minimum amount of watery Juice in the Jar, partly because of close packing 
and partly because liquid is driven off during the period of processing with the 
seal only partially made. This relatively small amount of Juice in the Jar Is 
a great advantage from the standpoint of tnie nutritive economy — whatever 
may be Its effect upon ease of sterilization of the vegetable mass.” 

Bffect of pack and depth of water bath upon interior temperature of jars 
in cold pack canning, C. B. Oastle {Jour, Home l?oon., 11 {1910), No. 6, pp. 
B4&-S51, fig. 1). — Summing up the evidence which this and previous investiga- 
tions have afforded, the following conclusions are drawn : 

“The completeness of sterilization of vegetables packed In glass ^Jars and 
heated in a water bath for one hour on three successive days, counting time 
from the beginning of boiling of the water-bath, is questioned. The water-bath 
should completely immerse the Jars, and should be brought to the boiling point 
after immersion of the Jars, When a water-bath method is used very great care 
Should be exercised in the pack. Loosely packed jars only should be used in 
canning by usual home methods. Home-canned vegetables, particularly solid 
packed jars, should always he heated before use to avoid the danger of 
poisoning by the toxin of B. hotulimia, the spores of which are exceedingly 
resistant to heat.” 

The supposed occurrence of methylguanidin in meat, with observations on 
the oxidation of creatin by mercuric acetate, I. Gbbenwald {Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., J^l {1919), No. 7, pp. 1109-~1115). — In the course of an investigation 
Of the nature of the toxic agent in meat poisoning, sufficient evidence was ob- 
tained to demonstrate that methylguanidin is not present In meat that is in a 
fair state of preservation. Since “ meat poisoning ” is due to moat that is not 
badly decomposed, the conclusion Is drawn that methylguanidin can not be 
regarded as the toxic agent. 

The author has also confirmed the conclusions of Baumann and Ingvaldsen* 
that the oxidation of creatin by mercuric acetate yields methylguanldo-glyoxyllc 
add. 

Mature of the toxic agent in ** meat poisoning, I. OsEENWAnn {Amer. Jour, 
Pub. HeaUh, 9 {1919) t No. S, pp. 695--598). — ^The author reports negative results 

Biol. CbeniH 90 (1818), No. 2, p. 277. 
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in IMlng ttcpertments devised to demonstrate the presence of a heat-stable toxin 
In meat inoculated with various strains of bacteria, Including B, enteritidUt 
B. putrificu9, B, hotuUm9t fecaZis alkaligenes, B, proi&usy and B, paratyphi 
08U9 B, Hats, mice, and guinea pigs were used as experimental animals. 

The failure to demonstrate the presence of a heat-stable toxin is considered 
to be due possibly to the choice of the experimental animals or to the low 
virulence of the strains used. The occurrence of organisms capable of produc- 
ing strongly heat-stable toxins Is, however, thought to be very rare. The author 
considers that the rapid development of the symptoms of meat poisoning is due 
to a heat-labile toxin, and that further study of the problem should take the 
direction of an investigation of such toxins. 

Composition and food value of bottled soft drinks, J. W. Sale and W. W. 
Skinnee (17. Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1918, pp, 116-1B2). — This article describes 
briefly the Ingredients of some of the standard types of bottled soft drinks. 
Investigations by the authors on the use of sugar substitutes in bottled soft 
drinks have been previously noted from another source (E. S. B., 40, p. 68). 

(Miscellaneous food and drug topics], B. F. Ladd and A. K. .Johnson 
(North Dakota Sta. y^peo, Bui. 6 (1919), Nos, 10, pp. 219-263; 11, pp. 242-251),-- 
The first of these numbers contains tabulated results of the sanitary inspection 
of 2,765 food-producing or distributing establishments. The second consists of 
data as to feeding stuffs noted on page 673, and an article on Precipitates in 
Bottled Soda Water, by O. P. Guthrie. 

Budget planning in social case work, B. A. Winslow (Charity Organ. Boo, 
N, Y, Com, Home Econ„ Bui, 3 (1919), pp. 31). — This account of budget plan- 
ning, which represents the work of the committee on budget methods and 
standards, It is believed will help case workers to give m(>re efiioient service. 

The nutritional standards of adolescence, G. Lusk (Jour. Home Econ., 11 
(1919), No. 7, pp. 281-287), — In this paper, presented at the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau conference on child welfare standards, in Washington, May, 1919, the 
subject is discussed on the basis of information accumulated during the war, 
as well as other data. 

Importance of animal proteins and fats in human nutrition, F. Bottaz2SI 
(Bui. Boo. Sci, Hyg. Aliment., 7 (1919), No, 4f PP- 179-193). — The author dis- 
cusses the relative value of proteins and fats from animal and from vegetable 
sources. In his opinion a well-balanced ration should contain at least from 
20 to 25 per cent of Its total calorific value in fat (In agreement with the 
recommendation of Starling (E. S. H., 40, p. 170), and this ration of fat should 
not be composed exclusively of vegetable oils or the storage or depot fat of 
animals, but should contain a certain amount of the fat of active organs on 
account of their special lipoids and vitamins. It Is also recommended that 
from one-third to one-half of the total protein be obtained from animal sources, 
either meat or visceral organs. A certain amount of the latter is recommended 
as furnishing both proteins and the special fats, the necessity of which is 
emphasized. 

Physiological basis of rationing. — Importance of the fat-protein ratio. — 
Minimum of fat necessary, F. Maionon (Compt. Rend. Boo, Btol. iParis}, 82 
(1919), No, 12, pp, 400, 401). — ^Thls is a further discussion of conclusions pre- 
viously drawn that a minimum of fat in the diet is necessary and that the 
fat-protein ratio should be at least equal to unity. The author summarizes the 
food requirements of adults as follows : (1) A quantity of protein sufficient for 
the repair of the tissues; (2) the minimum of fat necessary for the economical 
ahd nontoxic utilization of this amount of protein; and (3) an amount of 
ehrbohydrate corresponding to the energy expended In physiological work. 
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The fat-s^rotel^ ratio !a considered to be of the greatest In^iortaiioet as the 
atlllaation of nitrogen is thought to depend upon this ratio. It la pointed out 
that this ratio approaches unity In eggs and In whole milk, and Is about 9 : 8 In 
meat It is suggested that the partial skimming of milk not only results in a 
diminution of the nutritive power of this food but by altering the fat-protein 
ratio may cause n toxic utilization of Its protein, 

A study of the mechanism of the action of fats in the utilization and 
assimilation of proteins, F. Maionon (Compt, Rend, Acad, Sd, [Paris], ICS 
No, 9, pp, 474’^476), — ^To explain the favorable Influence of fats upon 
proteins in diminishing their toxldty and increasing their nutritive value (E, S, 
R., 40, p. 403), the theory is proposed that after hydrolytic cleavage in the body 
the fatty acids may unite with certain amino acids with the formation of 
Specific proteins. In this way amino acids which would not be utlllzable other- 
wise are made available instead of forming toxic products. 

Maintenance ration. — Function of carbohydrates, H. Biebry {Conipt, Rend, 
Roe, BM, [Paris], 82 {1919) y No. 15y pp. 5S0-5SS). — The author criticises the 
work of Maignon, particularly on the rOle of fats and carbohydrates in metabo- 
lism noted above, and suggests that the apparent contradictions between his 
experimental results and those of other workers are due to the fact that the 
proteins and fats used by Maignon were not pure, but contained carbohydrates 
and more or less of the accessory factors fat-soluble A and water-soluble B. 

In conclusion, the author emphasizes that a maintenance ration must contain 
a certain quantity of carbohydrates, the amount depending upon the chemical 
structure and function of the carbohydrates in question and of the other food 
materials which enter into the composition of the ration. 

A new conception of the r61e of various food constituents In nutrition,— 
Observations on the researches of Maigi on, E. F. Tebboine {Compt, Rend, Soc, 
Biol, [Paris] y 82 {1019), No. 16, pp. 574-678). — The author agrees with the state- 
ments of Bierry noted above and further criticises the work of Maignon, con- 
cluding that sufilcient evidence has not been furnished to establish the superi- 
ority of fats over c arboliydrates as protein sparers. 

Critical study of the Influence exercised by lack of vitamins on the feeding 
experiments with pure products which have established the r61e of fats in 
the utilization of proteins, F. Maignon {Compt. Rend. Roc. Biol. [Paris], 82 
(J919), No. 12, pp. 398, 399), — ^The author is of the opinion that in his researches 
on the rOle of carbohydrates and fats In nutrition, noted above, the lack of 
vitamins in the experimental rations has not falsified the results obtained, since 
the experiments reported were conductc*d during the latent period in which the 
vitamins of the tissues were able to make up for the deficiency in food vitamins. 

The absence of fat-soluble A vitamin in certain ductless glands, A. D. 
Emmett and G. O. Lueos {Jour. Biol. Chem., 38 {1919), No. S, pp, 441-447, figs, 
5 ), — The authors report the absence of fat-soluble A In the fats obtained from 
the pancreas, thymus, and suprarenal glands by extraction with either acetone 
or benzine. A table Is given which summarizes the presence or absence of fat- 
sbluble A in food substances as based on published results. 

The vitamin requirement of yeast, R. J. Whxiams {Jour. Biol, Chem., 38 
(1919), No. 3, pp. 4^3-486, pi. 1 ). — From direct microscopic observation of the 
growth of Individual yeast cells in sterile synthetic salt solutions to which 
•mall amounts of the material to be tested had been added, evidence is pre- 
sented that the water-soluble, berl-berl-preventlng vitamin Is necessary for the 
nutrltloP of yeast cells themselves. Growth of the yeast cells was hastened 
and gi^atly increased by the presence of a small amount of the alcoholic ex- 
traete of ** protein-free ” milk, wheat germ, lactose, and pancreas tissue, by 
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fuller’s earth actlTated by malt wort, and by the phosphotungstic a<dd pre* 
ctpltate of the vitamins from activated fuller’s earth. No increase in growth 
waa produced by hydrolyzed casein or by the extract of fat-soluble vitamin 
from egg yolk. These results Indicate the identity of the substance necessary 
for the growth of yeast with the water-soluble vitamin. 

Further light is thrown on the properties of the water-soluble vitamin by 
some of the exi>erlments reported. It was found that the growth-promoting 
substance obtained from an alcoholic extract of dried yeast was partially 
destroyed by heating under 16 lbs. pressure for 30 minutes. The fuller’s earth 
preparation, as well as the alcoholic extracts of yeast and wheat germ, was 
found to be quite stable in alkaline solution, thus confirming the observations 
of R. R. Williams and Seidell (E. S. R., 3C, p. 814). The material, when acted 
on by acid or alkali, appeared to be changed (presumably by hydrolysis) to a 
form more immediately available for the yeast. A previous exhaustive extrac- 
tion of the substance with dry ether Is thought to render the alcoholic extract 
obtained afterwards more labile to alkali. This would seem to offer a partial 
explanation for the divergence of results in stability of the vitamin toward 
alkali as reported by various observers. 

It is the opinion of the author that the method employed In this investigation 
may be valuable both as a qualitative and ultimately as a quantitative test for 
the water-soluble vitamin. The advantages In its use are that extremely small 
amounts of material may be used, and that the vitamin may be detected in 
the course of only 4 or 6 hours. 

The connection between food regime and illness, L. B. Mendel (IfuL Soc, 
*Sfci. Ilyg. Aliment, 7 {1919), No. pp. 19^-198), — A popular discussion of vita- 
mins and deficiency diseases. 

ANIMAL PKOLUCTION. 

Live stock and reconstruction, G. M. Rommel (17. S. Dept. Agr, Tearhook 
1918, ppf289-S02). — Live-stock statistics of the United Kingdom and of France 
before and during the European War are tabulated and discussed. Pigs and 
sheep were reduced considerably in numbers, but apparently only the sheep 
situation was causing uneasiness. Very Utile pure-bred stock has been sacri- 
ficed because of feed shortage. The author anticipates no extensive importa- 
tions of breeding stock, except perhaps horses, from the United States or from 
any other country. The function of American live-stock interests during the 
reconstruction period will be to furnish Europe with meat and dairy products, 
so that European farmers can devote their energies to Increasing the number 
of breeding animals from the supply at hand. 

Cattle raising and the meat industry in southern Brazil, R. Poechat 
{Proc. B. Pan Amer. Sci. Cong., 1915-16, vol. 3, pp. 591-596). —Stsitistical infor- 
mation on cattle raising and packing-house Industries in the southern States 
of Brazil are presented. 

French live stock after three years of war, A. MassA (Le Troupeau FrangaU 
apr^s Trois Ans de Ouerre. Paris: Min. Agr., 1918, pp. B87). — ^This is a report 
to the Minister of Agriculture, dated October 1, 1917, of the live-stock situa- 
tion In Prance. Tables present the numbers of bulls, steers, cows, calves, rams, 
ewes, wethers, lambs, boat's, sows, and young pigs in the country as a whole on 
December 81, 1913, on December 31, 1914, and semiannually thereafter through 
June 80, 1917. Similar data for less frequent intervals are given for each of 
the 87 departments. The means taken to conserve live stock in war time are 
briefiy explained. 

149863 ® —.20— —6 
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reports on Ihro sl^lt ftnd meats* J, ATKtftmn (It. 8. 
Dej0. Apr, Y^rb<>oU 1918, pp, The activities and policies of the 

Bureau of Markets in making periodical reports on fresh and stored meats 
and on live-stock shipments are explained, and illustrated by sample reports, 
The value of publicity in those matters, both to producers and to consumers, Is 
pointed out. 

Saving of meat-storage and shipping space (Jour Agr. [New Zeal,], IS 
(1917), No, i, pp. 16-19, figs, 4). — space-saving method of preparing mutton 
carcasses is reported. The carcass is hung by the fore-legs and the hind part 
cut off Just behind the saddle and Inserted in the thoracic cavity. 

Country hides and skins, O. V. Whalin, R. W. Frey, F. P. Veitch, and R. W. 
Hickman (V, S. Dept, Agr., Farmers' Bui. 1065 (1919), pp. 64, figs, — ^This 
is a joint contribution from the Bureaus of Markets, Chemistry, and Animal 
Industry, and Its main purpose is to provide farmers and small butchers with 
detailed directions for the skinning, salting, curing, shipping, and marketing 
of hides and skins. Tlic market classes and grades of i>oth packer and country 
hides and skins are also defined, and the main defects of country hides and 
skins, and the economic waste resulting from faulty practices, are Indicated. 
Statistical Information In tabular and graphical form as to market prices and 
price fluctuations is Included In an appendix. 

Tandler and Keller on the freemartin, F. R. Lixue (t^denoe, n. ser,, SO 
(1919), No. 1286, pp. J8S, 184). — Attention Is called to the fact that J. Tandler 
and K. Keller in a brief paper' published in 1911 anticipated certain of the 
author’s observations (E. S. R., 40, p. 466), first announced in 3916, by finding 
tliot twin cattle fetuses are inclosed in a common chorion and generally have a 
joint circulatory system (as shown by examination and injection), and that if 
the twins are of opposite sexes and their vascular systems are united the female 
has typical freemartin genital organs. 

Creatln excretion in ruminants, J. B. Orb (Biochem. Jour., 12 (1918), No. 3, 
pp, 221-230), — ^The author reports the creatln, creatinln, and total nitrogen 
excreted (1) by an ewe not in milk, a he-goat, and a lactating she-goat under 
normal feeding conditions (hay, oats, bran, and turnips) and (2) by another 
8he-goat In both a lactating and a nonlaclatlng condition during similar mixed 
feeding and during high carbohydrate feeding (potatoes). 

During normal mixed feeding the creatln excretion of this latter doe was 
0.61 gm. per day when in milk, and 0.14 gra. when dry. After several days of 
potato feeding no creatln appeared In the urine even during lactation, although 
the milk yield diminished. The creatinln remained approximately constant — 
about 0.9 gm, per day— throughout the change in feed, and was the same in the 
lactating as in the nonlactatiug stage. 

These experiments are compared with observations of workers who have 
made tlie reverse experiment and found creatln In the urine following carbo- 
hydrate privation In the case of animals that do not ordinarily excrete It. It 
is held that the body tissues constantly produce creatln from some source other 
than protein, either endogenous or exogenous, and that this creatln is utilized 
In connection with carbohydrate metabolism. 

On several effects of feeding small quantities of Sudan III to young albino 
rats* S. Hatai (Jour, Expt, ZooL, 26 (1918), No. 1, pp. 101-117, figs. 3), — Month 
old rats were fed Sudan III (GrtibleFs), dissolved in olive oil, for upwards of 
80 days. Litter mates furnished the controls in each series, 135 young from 
19 litters being the total experimented with. 


‘Deut Ticrftrstl. Wchnachr., 19 (1911), No. 10, pp. 148, 149. 
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In All CASAS the dye-fed indttiduals were underweight and anemic; olive oil 
Aldiie did net prodnce any effects. Autopsy showed an Increase in weigtit 
of the liver and pancreas of the experimental animals, and a decrease in the 
thymus, testes, and ovaries. The rapidity of the thymus atrophy was ai^ar- 
ehtly proportional to the amount of Sudan III administered. There was an 
increase of the water content in the blood, lungs, and pancreas, and a decrease 
in the liver, spleen, kidneys, brain, and heart. I^revlous workers have in gen- 
eral failed to note a growth-retarding Influence of Sudan III, but It is pointed 
out most of the animals used in similar Investigations have been adults. 

The dye was not detected In the brain or In any of the other organs examined 
except for slight traces in the liver, pancreas, lungs, and kidneys. This result 
is interpreted to mean that the organ lipoids are endogenous in origin. 

Behavior of Sudan III in the animal organism, B. E. Rkau {Jour, Biol, 
Chem,, S7 (1919) ^ No, i, pp, 121-139). — Commercial samples of Sudan III fed 
to adult rabbits and white rats in relatively large doses caused debility, con- 
vulsions, and death. A sample purified by repeated crystallization out of hot 
glacial acetic acid and fed In conjunction with a mixed diet was not toxic to 
a rabbit. The author attributes Hatal’s results (noted above) to impurities In 
the dyes used. 

The results of Mendel and Daniels (E. S. R., 27, p. 670), with respect to the 
presence of the dye in the lymph, bile, and blood, and its absence from the urine 
after Sudan III fe<Hling, w'ere confirmed by experiments with six dogs. When 
the commercial dye was fed to rabbits, the urine frequently contained a brown- 
red pigment, which was not, however, Sudan III and which Is thought to have 
been a by-product of Impurities In tlie dye. It is held that the presence of a 
similar pigment led Salant and Bengis (E. S. R., 36, p. 262), to the view that 
Sudan III is elimlnatctl through the kidneys. 

Definitions of feeding stuffs adopted by the Association of Feed Control 
Officials of the United States, A. W. Clabk (Geneva, N. Y.: Sec. A.*tsoc, Feed 
Control Qjf., 1918, pp. 4).— This leaflet is a compilation of 59 official and 13 
tentative definitions of feeding stuffs adopted by the Association of Peed Con- 
trol Ofliclals, and Includes the changes authorized at the annual meeting held 
January 13 and 14, 1919 (B. S. R., 41, p. 564). 

Feeding stuffs— definitions (North Dakota Sta, Spec. Bui., 5 (1919), No. tl, 
pp, 248-254), — A reprint of the above. 

Stock foods, E. F. Ladd and A. K. Johnson (North Dakota Sta, Spec, Bui,, 
5 (1910), No. 11, pp. 243-248). — ^These pages include a protest against “patent 
medioines for animals,” a reference to analytical w^ork of the station on con- 
dimental feeds (B. S. R., 89, p. 70), excerpts from Wisconsin Station Bulletin 
161 (B. S. R., 19, p. 464), and a reprint with the omission of the introductory 
paragraph of a report from the Massachusetts Station (B. S. R., 24, p. 269) on 
the value of such feeds. 

Heavy and light grain rations when fed in connection with corn silage and 
clover hay for fattening steers, H. O. Aixison (MiasouH Sta. Bui. 183 (1919), 
Pth 22-24, ^)* — Five lots of 8 two-year-old steers were fed fbr 100 days be- 

ginning December 18, 1917. Lot 1 received a full feed of corn and linseed meal 
(6 :1) and made an average dally gain of 8.05 lbs. per head. Lot 2 receiving half 
as much corn gained 2.87 lbs. per head dally, lot 8 with corn during last 40 
days'only, gained 2.46 lbs., and lot 4 with no corn 2.86 lbs. Lots 2, 8, and 4 each 
received as much linseed meal as lot 1. Lot 5 with no com and 5 lbs. of linseed 
meal daily per head made a dally gain of 2.29 lbs. The preceding experiments 
In this series were reported in Bulletin 150 (E. S. E., 38, p. 272). 
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Cattle loaae and their value to investors, C. S. Cole (U. 8, Dept Apr. Fear- 
book 1916, pp. The activities of cattle loan companies, the procedure 

in makliig a loan, the factors influencing the size of the loan, the interest and 
rediscount rates, and the advantages of the system to buyers of cattle paper, 
to borrowers on cattle security, and to the cattle industry as a whole are briefly 
explained. 

[Swine feeding investigations] L. A. Weaves {Missouri Sta, But 16S {1919), 
pp, 21, 22, 21-61, figs, The methods used In three swine feeding projects are 
outlined, and brief accounts are presented of the experimental results. 

The influence of different systems of management upon the cost of producing 
pork (pp. 21, 22). — ^A lot of 73 34-lb. weanling pigs were fed a full ration of 
shelled corn, shorts, and tankage (9:2:1) while on pasture for 119 days be- 
ginning June 16, 1917. They were then fed in dry lot until an average weight 
of 202.6 lbs. was attained, which required 42 more daya A second lot was kept 
on pasture throughout the grazing season (155 days) and during this time 
reetdved a ration of concentrated feed equal to half of that consumed by lot 1. 
They were then full fed until they had reached an average weight of 204.8 lbs, 
per head, i. e., for 63 more days. The average dally gain of the full feed lot 
was 1.05 lbs. and that of the half feed lot 0.82 lb. per head. The amounts of 
concentrated feed required for a pound of grain averaged 8.95 and 4.09 lbs., 
respectively. 

Maintenance of brood sows (pp. 27-29). — In an experiment begun in December, 
1916, with 6 lots of 7 Poland China gilts each, farrowed in March and April, the 
following rations were compared with respect to the number, size, and health 
of the young produced: (1) corn, tankage, alfalfa hay, 10:1:6; (2) corn, 
tankage, clover hay, 10:1:5; (3) corn, tankage, 10:1; (4) corn, linseed meal, 
6:1; (5) corn, shorts, tankage, 8:2:1; and (6) corn, shorts, bran, tankagig, 
8 ; 4 : 1 : 1. An attempt was made to keep the lots uniform In weight. The lot 
fed ration 6 produced in the spring of 1917 7.85 pigs per sow, the largest num- 
ber of any lot, but the average birth weight was the lowest, being 2.48 lbs. per 
pig. The highest average birth weight (2.79 lbs.) occurred in lot 4. Lot 1 had 
the largest percentage of weak and dead pigs (41.9), and lot 4 the lowest, 
( 12 . 2 ). 

Lot 5 was discontinued In 1917 and the number of sows in each of the other 
lots was reduced to 6. During 1917 and 1918 blue grass was added to rations 
8, 4, and 6, while rye forage and rape forage replaced clover hay in ration 2. 
The second litters in each lot were larger than the first, and again lot 6 produced 
the most pigs per sow. Lot 1 produced the heaviest pigs (2.78 lbs.) and lot 4 
the llghest (2.09 lbs.). Lot 8 had the smallest proportion of weak and dead 
pigs (6.26 per cent) and lot 6 the largest (24 per cent). 

Relation of better preparation of feed stuffs and different methods of feeding 
upon the rate and economy of gain put on by fattening swine (pp. 29'-81). — A 
98-day feeding trial was begun December 21, 1917, with 72 Poland China shotes 
divided into 6 lots. Four lots were fed corn, shorts, and tankage (9:2:1), while 
the fifth had free choice of these feeds in a self-feeder and selected them 
in the proportions of 16.26 : 1.68 : 1. Corn for one of the hand fed lots was shelled, 
whereas that for the other lots was ground. The hand-fed lots got com twice 
daily and the balance of the ration was fed as a slop either once or twice daily. 
Grinding the com and feeding the slop both morning and evening improved 
the gains. In addition to the regular band-feeding twice a day, one lot had 
constant access to the mixed feeds in a self-feeder ; they became fatter than the 
ether lots but the gain was the most esepensive. 
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Tlie free choice self-fed hogs reaulred the least feed (4,68 lbs.) per pound of 
gain and, because of the small amount of tankage consumed, their gains were 
the cheapest 

Can hogs be raised at a profit at the present level of prices? (Bui Kebr. 
Bd, Agr^t No. 245 (1918) ^ pp. 544-^4^) • — A. 60-day feeding experiment at the 
Nebraska Experiment Station, beginning July 18, 1917, with 6 lots of 12 hogs, 
is reported. Two lots were used to compare rape and alfalfa pastures when 
corn and semisolid buttermilk were fed as concentrates. The others provide 
a basis for comparing corn and hominy feed when self fed with tankage on 
alfalfa pasture. A comparison between semisolid buttermilk and tankage when 
combined with corn and alfalfa pasture is also possible. The main results 
follow : 

Comparison of supplements to pasture in fattening shotes. 


Lot. 

rastuTo and mothod of feodlng. 

TtUtlal 

weight 

per 

head. 

Daily 

gain 

per 

head. 

Feed consumed per pound of gain. 

Selling 

price 

per 

pound. 

Profit 

per 

head. 

Corn. 

Hom- 

iny 

feed. 

Tank- 

age. 

Semi- 

solid 

butter- 

milk. 



Lhs. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb. 

Lb 

Cents. 


1 

Rape hand feeding 

iav8 

1.97 

.3 r%i 



0.711 

17.75 

84.51 

2 

Alfalfa hand feeding 

108.9 

2.14 

3.29 



.662 

17.90 

6.50 

3 

Alfalfa self-feeder 

105. 4 

1.04 

3.44 


0.18^1 


17.74 

oisi 

4 

1)0 

104 4 

1.60 


3.4i 

.223 


17.60 

5.76 

5 

Do 

105.7 

1.70 

2.^*' 

1.10 1 

.191 


17 80 

6.71 






1 

1 




The prices charged were: Corn $2 a bushel, buttermilk 3.5 cts. a pound, 
and tankage $80, and hominy feed $70 per ton. The dally pasture charge was 
0.5 ct. per head. 

Lot 4 carried the least finish of any lot, although they seemed to relish the 
hominy iSped. Lot 5, with access, free choice to corn and hominy feed, finished 
better than lot 3, but made slower gains and a lessened profit. “ From the 
standpoint of the man who desires to force his pigs, undoubtedly the corn and 
buttermilk deserves considerable consideration, and Its utilization, especially 
in the crowding of purebred pigs for sale, should not be ignored.” 

Com and cob meal, linseed meal, and oat straw as a wintering ration for 
farm work horses, B. A. Tbowbbidge (Missouri Sta. Bui 163 (1919), pp, 24-87, 
figs. 4 )* — ^To study the possibilities of a winter ration for work horses with 
oat straw as a basis, 8 Percheron mares were fed for six weeks beginning Janu- 
ary 11, 1918, on a ration consisting of com and cob meal, linseed meal, and oat 
straw, and were then fed for three weeks on a similar ration in which clover 
and timothy hay replaced the straw. The former ration was as satisfactory 
as the latter. 

Poultry-feeding tests at Hilton, P. O. Bbowk (Jour. Agr. [New Zeal.], 16 
(1918), No. 6, pp. 3S1-SSS ). — ^Tests are reported with White Plymouth Bocks 
and Black Orpingtons similar to those previously noted (E. S. R., 88, p. 71) 
With Leghorns. With these breeds also it Is found that satisfactory egg 
records can be secured when whole oats is fed in place of wheat and alfalfa 
meal replaces shorts in the mash. 

Better poultry through community breeding associations, J. W. Kinohobns 
(17. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 109-114, pts. 4)* — This Is a brief discussion 
of the purposes and activities of community poultry breeders* associations. 

It Is held that the most potent factor in the success of such an organization 
is concentration on a single breed. Gommonly adopted methods of financing 
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the aftsociatioii at tiie start and of Indndntg members to r^aoa tbeir imlm- 
proved birds vrtth standard-bred poultry are outlined. 

Standard varieties of chickens , — llXf The Asiatic, Engrllsh, and French 
classes, K. R. St^ocuM (I/. ^Sf. Dept, Agr,^ Farmers^ Bui. 1052 (1919) ^ pp. SI, flgt. 
di), —Brief characterizations, similar to those in previous publications of this 
smrles (B. S. R., 38, p. 373) are given of the Brahma, Cochin, Langshan, Dork- 
ing, Red Cap, Orpington, Cornish, Sussex, Houdan, Cr^vecceur, La Fl^he, and 
Faverolle breeds and their recognized varieties. It is pointed out that these 
are predominantly table fowl. 

Chickens, L. Gotting {Las Gallinas. Memco: Sec. Fomento, Dir. Agr., 1917, 
rev. and cnl. ed., pp. 102 ). — This manual covers briefly the classification, hous- 
ing, incubation, breeding, feeding, and diseases of the domestic fowl. Particu- 
lar attention is given to systematic record-keeping and the planning of matings. 

Rabbit growing to supplement the meat supply, N. Dearroun {U. 8. Dept. 
Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 145-152, pis. 2, fig. 1 ). — Several Instances are noted 
where the growing of domestic rabbits for meat in the United States has proved 
a profitable enterprise. The three utility breeds of rabbits are described. 

DAIKY FARMING— DAIRYING, 

Influence of nutrition of heifers and the age of breeding upon their sub- 
sequent development, O. H. Kckles and W. W. Swett {Missouri Sta. Bui. tSS 
{1919), pp. S4-36 ). — Studies on the protein requirements for growth (B. S. 11., 
88, p. 682) have been continued with 10 heifers. It is noted that a Holstein 
heifer receiving 15 per cent of the total energy required for both maintenance 
(Armsby’s determinations) and growth (average results at the station) In the 
form of protein made about normal growth, but that a Jersey heifer fell below 
the normal. On a 25 per cent plane a Holstein heifer made more than normal 
growth and 2 Jerseys were approximately normal. 

“The data so far indicate that a 20 per cent plane of protein, or about 75 
per cent of that pre8cribe<l by the Wolff-Lehmann standard, is ample for nonnal 
growth in heifers.” 

Hodem methods of feeding the dairy cow, J. M. Teueman {Rpt. Proc. Conn. 
Dairpmen^s Assoc., S6 {1017), pp. 40~x51 ). — ^The methods of feetllng milch cows 
at the Nova Scotia Agricultural Oollege, Truro, N. S., are outlined. It is ex- 
plained that oats, peas, and vetches are grown together and used as a silage 
crop In the parts of Nova Scotia where corn can not be raised. This silage is 
included In a number of the rations fed to the college herd. 

New Zealand dairy cows. — Improvement in average production, W. M. 
Singleton {Jour. Agr. Zccrl.], 10 {1918), JJo. S, pp. JS2-1S5 ). — It Is esti- 

mated that the average cow In New Zealand gave 142.1 lbs. of butter fat during 
the season of 191(1-11 and 161.8 lbs. In 1916-17. During the interval the number 
of dairy cows had increased 22.5 per cent. The result has been a considerable 
Increase in exports of butter and cheese. The Increasing number of cow testing 
associations is given most of the credit for the improved yield. 

Improving the profits In the dairy business, H. C. Taylob {Bpt. Proo. Oorm. 
Dttirpnwnfs Assoc., 36 {1917), pp. 21'-39 ). — On account of the variability in the 
^ctency of different dairy farms, the author holds that the cost of 
production Is not a satisfactory basis for price fixing. The dairyman who is 
not making a profit is advised either to get out of the business, so that he will 
not continue to depress prices by keeping up the supply, or else to improve his 
methods both by building up his herd and by giving attention to inaskstlng 
problems. A table trowing the variations in eifidency, €apaclty« and 
4uctlvity of 51 dairy farms in Barron County, Wis., is presented. 
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Suggestions are given vttlth respect to purcUasing stock ana aisposing of 
culls. It is noted that points like longevity, regularity of breeding, ease of 
milking, and low demand for veterinary services are often overlooked in se- 
lecting family lines for specialization. 

The discussion of marketing problems consists mostly of accounts of the 
origin and methods of the Sheboygan County (Wis.) Cheese Producers’ Federa-* 
tion and the Milwaukee Milk and Cream Shippers’ Association. These are 
both cooperative organizations of producers. It is stated that the former, 
consisting of about 45 local associations, successfully fought the monopolistic 
tendency of the dairy board at PlynTOuth, Wis., and that the latter opposed the 
Milwaukee health authorities in their refusal to accept pasteurized milk In 
lieu of milk from tuberculin-tested herds. 

Factors that influence the profits in dairy farming, W. J. Fbaseb {Hpt» 
Proo, Conn. Dairymen's Assoc., S6 (iil/7), pp. the course of this 

general discussion, brief mention Is made of some results of a survey of the 
cost of milk production on 317 farms In northern Illinois. The close correla- 
tion between the average milk production of the cows of the lierd and th^ 
labor income is pointed out. 

How to find the price of protein in milk, W. M. Estkn {Rpt. Proa. Conn, 
Dairymen's Assoc., 36 {1917), pp. 7 -Ij ^. — ^Assuming that 5 lbs. of milk sugar 
and 8.4 lbs. of protein are contained in 100 lbs. of milk. Irrespective of fat 
content, the author i)i‘esenls tables showing that with sugar at 0 cis. and but- 
ter fat at 45 eta. a i)onnd, the dairyman generally sells his milk proteins at a 
lower price than he pays for protein in feeding stuffs and l)elow the market 
rate for meat proteins. This Is especially true for milk of high fat percentage 
even with a sliding scale of prices bused on fat content. The cost of proteins 
in feeds was computed by assuming that the relative cost of a pound of protein 
and a pound of carbohydrates or fats is in the ratio of 9: 1, 

How dairying built up a community, J. C. McDowell {V. 8, Dept, Agr, 
Yearbook 1918, pp. 153-168, pis. 4)- — This is an account of the incidental re- 
sults lc*tbe community of the opening at Grove City, Pa., In May, 1915, of an 
experimental cooperati\e creamery established by the Dairy Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, for the purpose of conducting research work on a 
commercial scale. It is claimed that a spirit of cooperation has been developed 
between the business mem of the city and the farmers. Farmers have been 
admitted to the Commercial Club, and the !)anks finance the purchase of pure- 
bred cattle. Active interest has been taken In the local cow-test association, 
the number of accredited (tuberculosis-free) herds has greatly increased, and 
a rivalry in the production of clean milk has been brought about. Many 
silos have been built and barns repaired. A Jersey and a Holstein coox)erative 
bull association, a Guernsey breeders’ association, a boys’ and girls’ purebred 
cattle club, and an accredited dairy cattle show and sales association have all 
been organized since the establishment of the creamery. 

Factors infiuencing the composition of milk, C. H. Eckleh, L. S. Palmeb, 
and W. W. SwETT {Missouri Sta, Bui 163 {1919), pp. S3, 34 ). — ^The only phase 
of this project continued during 1917-18 was the “ Influence of condition at 
parturition on composition of milk and butter fat.” The same cow was used 
as in the two preceding years (B. S. R., 88, p. 682). When she calved in Au- 
gust, 1917, she was 250 lbs. heavier than in previous years and her milk Im- 
mediately following parturition was of normal composition. During the two 
months on a minimum protein plane, the protein and fat percentages were 
higher than those previously observed. The responses to changes in protein 
intake resembled those of 1916-17, 
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Contributions to t^ie pbysiolo^ of phosphorus and calcium metabolism as 
related to milk secretion, E. B. Mxios, N. R. Blatheewick, and O, A. Caet 
(Jour, Biol, Chem,, SI ( 1919 ), No, i, pp, i-75, figs, 4 ), — This paper, a contribu- 
tion from the Dairy Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, presents 
and discusses the protocols of experiments with 15 dairy cows and heifers in 
♦which the phosphorus, tmd in some cases the calcium, content of the blood w’as 
observed either at Intervals during the normal processes of growth, pregnancy, 
and lactation, or for shorter periods under test conditions. 

Three cows in milk and 2 dry were used In a study of the blood plasma pre- 
cursors of milk phosphorus and milk fat. The experimental procedure con- 
sisted of obtaining approximately simultaneous samples of blood from (1) the 
jugular vein, and (2) the subcutaneous abdominal (anterior “milk”) vein of 
each animal and analysing the blood and plasma from such samples fqjr total 
phosphorus, phosphatids, and inorganic phosphorus. Sample 1 was taken to 
represent blood which had not passed through the mammary gland and sample 2 
blood which had. Where the mammary gland was active and the experiment 
’proceeded without undue disturbance to the animal, less phosphatid was found 
in the abdominal than in the jugular plasmas. No essential differences were 
observed between lactating and nonlactating Individuals with respect to inor- 
ganic phosphorus of the plasma ; In both, the milk vein contained more than the 
jugular vein. No evidence was found of tlie occurrence in the plasma of any 
class of phosphorus compounds other than phosphatids and Inorganic phos- 
phorus. The deductions drawn are as follows: 

“ The fat and phosphorus which are excreted with milk come from some phos- 
phatid body or bodies In the blood. Thi.s material Is converted in the mammary 
gland cells to inorganic phosphate and neutral fat ; It yields 2.5 or more parts 
of phosphorus to 45 of fat ; and, as milk contains only about one part of phos- 
phorus to 45 of fat, some 60 per cent of the phosphorus which enters the gland 
cells with the phosphatid precursor of milk fat must be returned to the blood as 
inorganic phosphate. . . . The taking up of phosphatid by a cow’s gland Is 
stopped if she is subjected to an even slight psychological dlsturbanoi.” The 
rate at which the taking up of phosphatid occurs Is held to be sufficient to 
account for the dally production of milk fat. The back flow of inorganic phos- 
phorus, it Is claimed, would be difficult to explain if the milk fat is derived even 
in part from fats in the blood. 

Data on the relation of age to the blood phosphorus were obtained from 5 ani- 
mals. For the first few days after birth the corpuscle phosphorus was about 
twice as high as In older animals, but the condition rapidly disappeared and was 
hardly noticeable at four months. The plasma phosphatid of newborn calves 
was very low and increased gradually during the first year. Tlie Inorganic 
phosphorus in the plasma was fairly high at birth but did not reach a maximum 
until six months ; it then fell off again. 

The effect of decrease In the weight of feed given on the blood phosphorous 
vras studied with 2 cows at the height of lactation. The total phosphorus in 
both blood and plasma, the phosphatid and inorganic phosphorus In the plasma, 
the total phosphorus In the corpuscles, and the relative volume of the cor- 
puscles fell off during the period of low feeding and recovered when heavier 
feeding was resumed. The inorganic compounds were more responsive to ration 
dianges than the phosphatids. During low feeding there was a more or less 
idearly marked inverse relation between the concentration of phosphatid In the 
plasma and the daily milk yield. “ We are inclined to explain this by supposing 
that the phosphatid was poured into the plasma at a nearly constant rate during 
this period, imd that its concentration In the plasma therefore varied Inversely 
with the rate at which It was excreted in the milk.’* 
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Bxperlznents with heifers Indicated that feeding dieodium phosphate tends to 
raise the concentration of plasma phosphate, and that feeding with calclimi 
chlorid tends to reduce It. The latter fact Is explained by the known Inhueneo 
of calcium feeding on phosphorus excretion. 

Evidence was found that the phosphorus content of blood and plasma is likely 
to be reduced toward the end of pregnancy, even wlien the phosphorus containing 
portions of the feed were increased. It Is pointed out that pregnant cows 
could perhaps utilize more phosphorus than they get under ordinary feeding 
methods. 

The most noteworthy accompaniment of lactation observed was a marked 
tendency for the phosphatld of the plasma to increase during the first month 
and to remain relatively high throughout lactation. This phenomenon was 
largely Independent of the feed, and Is thought to be connected with the tendency 
for body fat to be thrown out Into the blood at the beginning of lactation. 

The concentration of calcium in the blood was found to be very constant. 
Small increases were Induced by feeding calcium chlorid. The main factor 
influencing the calcium content Is held to be the mechanism controlling acidosis. 

A very full discussion of the analytical methods adopted Is given, and the 
literature on the phosphorus compounds of blood plasma Is reviewed. 

Gestation v. stag^e of lactation as factors causing abnormal composition of 
cow^s milk, 1^. S. Palmek and C. H. Eckles (Amcr. Jour. Diseases Childreity IS 
(1917), No. 5, pp, I>ata previously noted (E. S. R., 89, p. 280) on the 

chemical composition of cows’ milk and the physical constants of tlie butter fat 
toward the end of lactation are tabulated with some additions, mainly further 
data for 6 of the cows as to conditions during a 7-dny period ending 46 days 
before parturition. The figures are examined for abnormalities, particularly In 
fat percentage, protein percentage, and Reichert-Moissl number, so as to deter- 
mine the Justification for the legal exclusion from the market of milk furnished 
by cows due to calve In less than 45 days. 

** The data here presented indicate clearly that cow’s milk becomes abnormal 
in comptajition as soon as the lactation stimulus becomes an artificial one on 
the part of the dairyman, and that this result bears no relation to the stage 
of the gestation period. Many cows show these abnormalities several months 
before the next parturition, while very heavy producing cows with periods of 
parturition the usual Interval of 12 to 18 months apart may continue to produce 
perfectly normal milk up to the very hour of the next parturition. The latter 
are the exception, however, rather than the rule. The great majority of dairy 
cows in this country are relatively small producers. In these cases the high 
protein and fat content and abnormal composition of the milk fat character- 
istic of the end of the lactation period may become Important questions In 
connection with infant feeding long before the 46-day limit is reached.^* 

Some observations on the efficiency’ of the present standard agar for the 
estimation of bacteria in milk, H. J. Sears and L. L. Oass {Jour, Baof., B 
{ 1918 ), No. 6, pp. SS1-^S6 ). — ^Tests are reported to show that agar prepared 
according to the provisional recommendations of the laboratory section of the 
American Public Health Association' does not, of itself, provide enough nutrients 
for the growth of many bacteria of the lactic acid type. The small quantity 
of milk added to the medium in plating 1 cc. of a 1 1 100 dilution was found 
to supply the deficiency, but this was not true of higher dilutions. When, how- 
ever, the higher dilutions were made in sterile 1 : 100 milk Instead of In sterile 
water, the counts obtained were in general sufficiently consistent with the 
reeults of 1 : 100 dilutions. 

* standard Methods of Bact(‘riologlcal Analysis of Milk, M. P. Ravenel, et al. (Amer. 
^oar. Poh. Healthy 6 (1916), No. 12, pp. 1816-1825). 
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The ohtmistry of chuming, L. S. ]?AX4kaBe {Mi^$ovxi Bta. 4^ (J9Jt$)f 
pp, 49, microscopic examloattcm of butter made from ciream eti4?|^ 

.with Svidm III apd fuchsin Is held to confirm the theai:y of Fischer that butt^* 
making consists of the transformation of a fat-ln-collold-hydrate emulsion 
(cream) Into a colloid -hydratein-fat emulsion (butter). The, physical chem- 
istry of difficult churning is being investigated. 

Cheese making under Hissoorl conditions, L. W. Moaurr (Missouri Sta. 
Muh J98 (1910), pp- SO, 40 ). — In connection with a study of cheese-ripening 
methods a trial has been made with a method of curing cheeses in an at- 
mosphere of carbon dioxid. It is thought that this plan, which effectively 
prey^ts the growth of mold, may solve the problem of curing cheese satls- 
fhctorlly In pound packages. 

•The rediscovery of an old dish, H. P. Davis (17. S, Dept Agr. Yearbook 
1918, pp. 969^6, pi, 1 ). — ^The author describes the recent nation-wide cottage 
Clicese campaign inaugurated by tlie Department for the better utlUzution of 
skim milk for human food. As an indication of the success of the campaign 
it la stated that in one city the quantity of cottage cheese sold daily jumped 
from 10 to nearly 3,000 lbs., and in another from 350 lbs. to more than a ton, 
and tliat a creamery which formerly poured 10,000 lbs. of skim milk down the 
sewer, daily later turned it into 700 lbs. of cottage cheese. It Is pointed out 
in conclusion that the extent to which cottage cheese will be used In the future 
depends largely on its quality, and that the same attention should be paid to its 
production and refrigeration as to that of other dairy products. 

The use of surplus milk in a small dairy: Cheese making, U. G. Allan 
(Agr. Jour. India, IS (1918), No. 4^ pp. 628’SS8 ). — Successful methods of mak- 
ing both soft and hard cheeses on a small scale from buffalo milk are reported 
as the result of tests at the Agricultural College Experimental Dairy, Nagpur. 

VETEEINAEY MEDIOINK 

Some results of Federal quarantine against foreign live stocky diseases, 
G, W. Pope (17, S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 8S9~246, pU. 2). — A popular 
summary of information on the results obtained through Federal quarantine. 

ILeport of the State veterinarian, M. Jacob (Bien. Rpt Tenn. D^pt Agr,, 
1917-18, pp. 14-44 )* — Included in this report is a discussion of disease investi- 
gations, particularly control work with hog cholera. 

Annual report of the Bengal Veterinary College and of the civil veterinary 
department, Bengal, for the year 1917-18, A. Smith (Ann. Rpt Bengal Vet, 
Cot and Civ. Vet. Dept., 1917-18, pp. ISO]). — ^This is the usual annual report 
(E. S. R., 39, p. 582). 

Report of the government veterinary surgeon for 1918, O. W. Stubgicss 
(Ceylon Admin. Rpts. 1918, Sect IV, pp. Fl^FQ ). — ^The usual aimual report 
(E. S. R., 89, p. 787). 

. Colloids in biology and medicine, H. Bechhold, trans. by J. G. M. Buixowa 
iNm York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1919, pp. pi. i, fm* 70).— This is a 

trapslatiou of the second edition of this volume, the first edition of which has 
hoen previously noted (E. S. R., 27, p. 881). 

iA fiirther note on the preparation of culture madia suitable for the grow^ 
of organisms used in vaccines, D. Nobris (Indian Jour. Med. Researoh, 6 
]Sfe. 4, pp. 500-d8i).— This paper, in continuation of tlie investigation 
previously noted (E. S. B., 40, p. 667), reports the results of a study of the 
essential conditions for optimum growth of Bacillus typhosus on trypsiniaed 
media. 
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A 10 per cent eiwieeiitratioii of lAe aubstrate proved to t>e the best for 
Islets. At this cmcmtxtLiim the suhstanoes reaoirod by the organism ai^poared 
to be formed during the early stages of hydrolysis. With crushed soy beans as 
a substrate, It was found possible to prolong the hydrolysis beyond its optimum 
nutritive value, showing further that prolonged hydrolysis is unnecessary. 

The action of varying concentrations of enzym on the course of hydrolysis 
showed that an optimum amount is soon reached, after which further Increase 
appears to have little effect. The temperature of sterilization appeared to in- 
fluence the nutritive value of the medium, a high temperature being more detri- 
mental than a low one. The temperature at which hydrolysis was effected did 
J 20 t, within limits, Influence greatly the nutritive power of the medium. All 
hydrolyses which gave a small yield of amino acids gave poor growths of 
bacteria, but a large yield of amino acids did not necessarily indicate a nutritive 
medium. 

A comparison of various media showtMi that good results could be obtained 
using a purely vegetable basis, although none of these equalled the results 
obtained with fresh pancreatic extract and casein. The hydrolysis products of 
maize did not furnish an eflicleiit medium, which is considered of interest inas- 
much as zeln on hydrolysis does not yield glycocoll, tryptophan, or lysin. 

Peptic digestion did jiot yield the substances necessary for the growth of 
J?. typhoHUs under the conditions tried, which furnishes a further proof that 
amino acids are necessary for bacterial growth. 

The suppression of anaphylactic shock, W. Kopaczevbki and A. Yaubah 
{Compt, Rend. Acad. Sci. [JPom*], 169 {1919), No. 5, pp. 250-202). — The authors 
have been able to suppress anaphylactic shock in guinea pigs by the intravenous 
injection of small doses of sodium oleate, saponin, and sodium taurocholate and 
glycocholate. The action is thought to bo due to a lowering of the surface 
tension of the blood, and the possibility is suggested of utilizing similar sub- 
stances to prevent anaphylactic accidents in man. 

Experiments on the bactericidal action of sunlight, M. dk Laboquette 
(Ann. Imat. Pasteur, 32 (1918), No. Jjf, pp. 170-192, figs. S).— Experiments to de- 
termine the bactericidal action of solar rays of various wave-lengths and of 
white light upon different organisms in solid and liquid media are reported. 

The general conclusion Is that, from a practical point of view, in liygiene and 
therapy the direct bactericidal action of sunlight is of only limited value, 
particularly In temperate regions. In heliotherapy the bactericidal action of 
light Is Important only in Uie treatment of superficial wounds, burns, and skin 
affections. The indirect action of luminous rays upon living tissues, as evidenced 
by increased circulatory activity and functional activity of the organs, is con- 
sidered to be due to a reinforcement of natural means of defense. 

A study of many strains of streptococci with special reference to the strep- 
tococci Isolated from bovine mastitis, L. R. Jones (Michigan Sta. Bpt. 1918, 
pp. 238-252). — report of investigations by the author, presented In large part 
in tabular form, which is summarized as follows : 

“From the diseased udders of cows, hemolyzing and nonhemolyzlng strep- 
tococci have been isolated. These organisms through their fermentative activi- 
ties are to be classified as pyogenes and mitis. None are to be considered as 
belonging to the anginosvs group, which Is considered as the etiologic factor of 
sore throat. Future research is necessary to demonstrate the correlation 
between exaltation in virulence, as by animal passage, and that of fermentative 
properties together with hemolytic determinations.*' 

relation of forage poisoning to botulism (Jour. Amer, Med. Assoc., 73 
(1919), No. 8, pp. 611, 612). — ^An editorial review of the more recent work on 
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the subject, In which references are made to papers previously noted, namely» 
by Dickson (B. S. R., 40, p. 170), Buckley and Shlppen (B. S. R., S7, p. 179), 
Graham, Brueckner, and Pontius (B. S. R., 88, pp. 883, 384), Graham and 
Brueckner (B* S. R., 41. p. 280), Cur f am,* and McCaskey* 

itfeed of jgovemment action to check botulism, G. W. McOaskby (Jour^ 
Amer. Med, Assoc., 73 {1919), No. 11, p. 854)- — In referring to the article noted 
above, the author records Ms personal observation of the striking recovery of 
a patient through the use of st^rum furnished by Graham. 

‘*The neutralization of the botullnus toxin by fats can not be too strongly 
emphfiidzed. and clearly demands the prompt and energetic use of castor oil 
or some other laxative fat, for the double purpose of clearing out the Ingested 
toxins, which are largely performed under saprophytic conditions, and of lower- 
ing or destroying the virulence of the toxins by combination with fats. This 
must be done quickly as intestinal paralysis rapidly supervenes, after which 
laxatives are, of course, entirely Inert.” 

Recrudescence of rinderpest in Eg 3 rpt, Pior Bey '{Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 83 
(1919), No. 3, pp. 197-207). — The author discusses tlie reappearance of rinder- 
pest in Egypt during 1916-17, and the measures taken for Its eradication. The 
conclusions drawn from observations made during this time are as follows: 

On the appearance of a focus of rinderpest, vaccination by the simultaneous 
method of all subjects exposed to the contagion Is the most effective means of 
arresting suddenly the extension of the disease and conferring absolute Im- 
munity. In the absence of serum, Individual Isolation of animals will give 
momentary security. The use for vaccination of virulent blood containing the 
hematozoa of bovine malaria Is, in Egypt, absolutely without danger to both 
calves and adult animals. 

In Egypt the susceptibility to rinderpest Is almost absolute in calves but 
diminishes as the animal grows older, varying in adults in the neighborhood of 
60 per cent. Acquired Immunity In both parents Is apparently transmissible 
to the offspring, but immunity In one parent alone appears to be without effect 
on the offspring. The Immunity resulting from vaccination perslstS experi- 
mentally for at least three years, and practically for more than five years. 

Antirinderpest vaccination in calves bom of an actively immune mother. — 
Experiments in serovacclnation for rinderpest (method of Kolle and Turner) 
in suckling calves and after weaning, P. Grovkki {Bui. 8oc. Path. Exot., 12 
{1919), No. 2, pp. 65-71). — Attempts at antirinderpest Immunization of calves 
during the time of suckling and after weaning are reix)rted, which indicate 
that the milk of an actively immune mother confers a passive Immunity on 
the calf which continues during the period of suckling and for some time after, 
although no longer than three months. Between the periods in which the calf 
is Immune and In which It reacts to vaccination In the normal manner there 
exists a period in which the calf is somewhat receptive, but the presence of a 
few antibodies in the circulation renders the reaction feeble and limited to 
slight elevation of temperature or a slight lachrymatlon. 

Experimental study of the therapy of tuberculosis, G- Volpino (Arm. Inst. 
Pasteur, SS {1919), No. 3, pp. 191-196). — ^Thls Is the rex)ort of a series of experi- 
ments conducted by tlie author, with the collaboration of Colomhlno, FomaroU, 
and Miles!, to determine the effect of xylene and other aromatic hydrocarbons in 
tuberculosis therapy. It wag found that If periodic xylene Injections were be- 
gun in guinea pigs not too seriously Infected on the eighth or tenth day after 

»Colo. Med. Jour., 14 (1917), No, 2, pp. S5-41. 

•Amer. Jour. Mad. Set, 158 (1910), No. 1, pp. 57-07, £lg. 2. 
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Infection animals could be kept alive for 40 days without the manlfesta* 
tion of more than limited signs of infection, while in control animals wide- 
spread external and internal lesions developed by the fifteenth or eighteenth 
day after infection. 

In a repetition of the experiments with homologues of xylene, cumene was 
found to be more effective and toluene and mesityl ene less effective than xylene. 
Several essential oils were likewise found to be effective, although some were 
useless on account of their irritating effect on injection. The author attrib- 
utes the therapeutic effect of these substances not so much to their chemical 
composilion as to their physical properties, the mechaiiisin consisting largely 
of a stimulating effect on phagocytosis, which results in a progressive reduce 
tion in the number of bacilli followed by a decrease In the tubercular lesions. 

The treatment has also been applied with encouraging results in the human 
subject In cases of localized tuberculosis of Joints, glands, and bones. Daily 
Intramuscular injections of a 10 per cont solution of xylene or cumene in 
sterilized olive oil were easily tolerated and brought about a rapid improvement 
in the tubercular lesions. 

The accredited herd plan In tuberculosis eradication, .T. A. Kiernan (U. 
Dept, Apr. Yearbook JOJS, pp. 215-220^ pis, 2), — This Is a brief account of the 
manner in which tuberculosis is being eradicated through the accredited herd 
plan. 

Contagious abortion Investigations, J. W. Connaway, A. J, Durant, and 
n. (}. Newman {Missouri 8ta, Bui, 16S (ffliO), pp, 72-76). — Sixty-three herds, 
comprising 856 animals, were given tJio complement fixation test during the 
year, which with retests made a total of 1,081 tests in 29 counties. Of the 
63 suspected herds linestlgated, samples from 45 gave a positive reaction. 

Bacterium abortus infection of bulls, J. M. Buck, G, T. Creech, and H. H. 
Ladson {Jour. Apr. Research [I/. i8.], 17 {1919)^ No. 5, pp. 239-246^ pis. S ). — 
This is a preliminary report from the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment^)! Agriculture, of an investigation to determine the frequency with 
which abortus infection can be demonstrated in the generative organs of 
bulls giving positive or suspicious reactions to the agglutination test for this 
disease, and to determine whether or not pathological changes are commonly 
associated with such infection. 

The procedure employed consisted in securing blood samples from the ani- 
mals upon their arrival at one of the abattoirs for slaughter, and applying 
the agglutination test to the samples. At the time of slaughter, tlkese ani- 
mals giving positive or suspicious reactions were autopsied and tlie ifgatkl^of 
the genital system tested culturally for the presence of B. abortus infectidou 

The agglutination test for abortion di.sease was applied to 325 mature bulls 
with negative results in 288 cases. Of the 87 bulls whose blood serum showed 
the presence of B. abortus agglutinations, the presence of B. abortus Infection 
was demonstrated In four, with marked lesions in two. The findings In these 
cases are described In detail and Illustrated by photographs and photomicro- 
graphs of the diseased organs. A description is also given of the examina- 
tion and findings of a fifth bull, together with a history of the development 
of the pathological changes associated with the infection. 

As a result of the study reported the following conclusions are drawn : 

**B, abortus infection may involve organs of the generative apparatus of 
balls, producing chronic Inflammatory changes. Of the generative organs, the 
seminal vesicles appear to furnish the most favorable site for the lodgment 
and propagation of abortion infection. The presence of B, abortus Infection 
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In btilltf appeals to bo more sttotigly indicated by relattvniy nanrM tbaii W 
elfifbt reactibne tb the agglutination test fbr thia disease:^* 

Stoxnaeh worm dlaease in cattle and sheep, W. DAma^Hrcjs (La. Apr. 

Swt, Div. Circ, 91 (1919), pp, 8, fipn. d).— jA brief summary of Information. 

Ziesa cholera, more hogs, O. B. H&ss (17. 8, Dept. Apr. Yearbook 2918, pp. 
191--194, pis. 8 ). — popular discussion, in which attention is called to the man* 
ner in which hog cholera Is now being combated and thfe results obtained. 

liftecta of heat on trichium, B. H. Rakso 1£ and B. ScHwabtss (Jour. Apr. Re- 
smreh lu. S.], ll (1919), No. S, pp. 291--BB1). — ^This is a report of work com* 
mesused and carried on in 1913, 1914, and 1916 by the senior author and taken 
up aince the latter part of 1916 by the junior author, both of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the XJ. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The authors find that the vitality of the larvje of Tridhmella spiralis is 
quickly destroyed by exposure of the parasites to 65* O. (131® F.), gradually 
attained, the result apparently of irreversible coagulation changes in the proto* 
plasm. 

“ Trichina larvie exposed to temperatures slightly below 55® for short periods 
of time may recover from this exposure; but they die If exposed for longer 
periods, recovery or death depending apparently upon whether or not beginning 
coagulation of the protoplasm has proceeded beyond a stage from which a return 
to normal may occur. Exposed to temperatures In the neighborhood of 50®, 
trichina larv« die if the application of heat Is sufficiently long continued, appar- 
ently as a result of exhaustion following excessive activity to which they are 
Stimulated by the heat 

“ The longevity of trichina larv« freed from their cysts by artificial digestion 
and kept at temperatures ranging between limits at which they became quies- 
cent from the effects of heat and cold, respectively, varies Inversely with the 
t^perature. 

** Methods of destroying trichinae by heating at temperatures below the thermal 
death point, which may be utilized in connection with the preparation of certain 
kinds of cured pork products, appear not to be applicable in the case of fresh 
pork. 

** Upon the basis of the results of experiments recorded In this paper, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has selectcid a temperature of 137® F. (68.33® O.) 
as the minimum temperature to which pork and products containing pork are 
required to he heated when cooked in establishments operating under Federal 
meat inspection. This temperature is several degrees above the thermal death 
point of trichina larvje, thus providing a certain margin of safety.” 

The literature is reviewed and a list of 14 references is appended, 

tHie cause of abortion in mares, O. Miibbat (Jour, Infect. Diseases, 2S (1919), 
No. 4, pp. S 41 S 4 S ). — ” From an outbreak of abortion in Iowa there was isolated 
an organism of the paratyphoid-enterltidis group, which in cultural and morphCH 
logic characters and in serologic reactions is apparently the same ad the organ* 
fjBgfi studied by Good, Meyer, and others [E. S. H., 27, p. 580 ; 30, p. 586], and 
variously named by them B. ahortivo-equims, B. abortus equi, etc. The dry, 
brittle, membranous growth on slanted agar which was observed by these inves* 
tigators was present in the cultures isolated in this outbreak, and this peculiarity 
is of great value in identification of the organism. With this organism 
abortion was produced in the rabbit, guinea pig, sow, and mare by Intraperi* 
toneal or intravenous injection of minute doses in 2, 6, 2, and 11 days, re^ 
aDiaetiveSy. Feeding and intravaginal Introduction of the organism did mt 
result in abortion in any animals thus treated. 
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** Tlie orgiinisn^t 10 mggiiitinated by immune serum for the organisms of pam* 
typhoid-enterltidls group in fairly high dilutions. Serum of rabbits Immune to 
this organism also agglutinate B, suipeatifer, B. enteritidia, and B. paratypho- 
aua A and B in dilutions high enough to Indicate a close serologic relationship 
to these organisms/* 

StrongyiidsB in horses, W. Yorke and J. W. S. Macfib (Ann. Yrop. Med, and 
ParaaitoLy IS (1919) y .Vo«. i, pp, 51-02 ), — In continuation of previous papers 
(E. S. R., 41, p. 87), the authors describe a seventh new species to which the 
name Cylicostomum pateratum Is given. 

Strongylidm in horses. — Species found in American horses, W. Yorke and 
J. W. S. Macfie (Ann, Trap, Med. and Paraaitol, IS (1919), No. 2, pp. IS1-14S, 
pla. S ), — In continuation of the paper above noted, the authors list the species 
of Strongylidse found In 15 horses from the United States exanilned in England, 
of which 8 belong to the genus Strongylus, 8 to Trlodontophorus, 2 to Qyalo- 
cephalus, and 12 to Oyllcostomum. This Is followed by a complete list of all the 
Strongyllnse In horses, donkeys, and mules recorded from different parts of the 
world. The patUol(»glcnl findings and their pathogenicity are briefly considered. 

On the transmission of two fowl tapeworms, J. E. Ackeet (Anat. Rec., 15 
(1919), No. 0, p. 341 ; abs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., No. 1 (1919), p. 4 ^). — In 
investigations at the Kansas Experiment Station, the author has found that the 
house fly may transmit to chickens two tapeworms, one which appears to be 
Davainea tetragona, the other D. ceaticillus. Flies were trapped in poultry 
yards where chickens were known to be infested and were fed to 17 isolated 
chickens. Two of 4 chickens examined were found to be parasitltlzed by B* 
tetragona. In similar experiments In 1917, D. cesticillus was tranemltted to 
chickens (B. S. R., 40, p. 850). 

Developmental phases of the protozoon of blackhead " in turkeys, E. E. 
Tyzzer (Jour. Med, Research, 40 (1919) y No. 1, pp. SO, pis. 2 ). — “The parasite 
Amwba meleagridis presents a variety of forms which it would be difficult to 
Identify e:s^'cpt for the constant presence of an extranuclear body. From this 
are derived the division centers and a well developed paradesmose which may 
stretch from side to side of the dividing cell. Binary nuclear division of a 
character similar to that described in tricliomonads Is encountered frequently. 
No indication of any process of multiplication other than binary division has 
been found. 

** Motility, as observed in tlie warm chamber, is of the nature of amoeboid 
motion of a slow rate. A large proportion of the organisms examined show no 
motion. 

**The various forms assumed by the parasite and their relationship to the 
pathological process indicate distinct phases of development. In the invasive 
phase, the parasite may ingest solid particles as food, and migrates freely 
through the tissues. The vegetative phase is characterized by the loss of 
anotillty and by the absorption of fluid in the place of ingesting solid material. 
The cytoplasm in both these phases is distinctly basophilic. The resistant 
phase is characterized by Its small size, acidophilic cytoplasm, and by encystment 

^Multiplication by binary division is most active in the invasive phase^ 
continues in the vegetative phase, and ceases in the resistant phase. 

Contrary to Hadley's claim (E. S. R., S6, p. 781), A, meleagridis should not 
be regarded as a cell parasite. Although it migrates freely through the tissues, 
it does not. occur within cells except after motility is lost, when It Is soon 
idiagocyted* Within cells the reaction of the organism Is purely defensive; 
multiplication ceases, it decreases in size, and develops a resistant membrane. 
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** As Smith has pointed out, this Infection furnishes a remarkable example of 
the production of extensive destruction of the tissues of the host through 
pressure exerted by a rapidly growing parasite. 

** Supplementing the presence of morphological characteristics not seen in any 
of the amoebae, the dally feeding of Chaparro amargosa, a drug having definite 
amoeblcal properties, has failed to prevent infection in young turkeys when 
exposed to infected birds. 

“While the parasite shows a type of nuclear division similar to that of 
trlchoinonads and an extranuclear body resembling a blepharoplast, various 
other features characteristic of trlchonionads have not been demonstrated. No 
Intermediate^ forms connecting this parasite with the trichomonads associated 
with it in the caeca have been observed.” 

A bibliography of 99 titles is included. 

EUBAL ENGINEEEING. 

The drainage movement in the United States, S. H. McraoRY (U, S. Dept, 
Apr. Yearhooh 1918 , pp. 137 - 144 , pls< 6 ). — It is stated that there are approxi- 
mately 102,800,000 acres of swamp, overflowed, and tidal marsh land In the 
United States, of which about three-fourths are timbered. The author dis- 
cusses the general features of drainage on a large scale, and emphasizes the 
liryportance of collective action in such matters. 

Bainfall, absorption, and run-off on small rural drainage area, I. B. Hotjk 
(Enpin. News-Rec>, 82 { 1919 ), No. 18 , pp. 876 , 876 ). — Observations of rainfall, 
run-off, and soil absorption on a farm in the Miami (Fla.) Conservancy Dis- 
trict are reported. The soil Is clay loam containing some sand and gravel, and 
Is underlain by comparatively thick glacial deposits of sand and gravel. About 
7 per cent of the surface is wooded, and the natural slope varies from 1 to 20 
per cent. 

Prom a 24»hour rainfall of 3.51 in. an average increase in molstu-'e content 
in the soli of about 6.7 per cent was found. Run-off measurements Indicated 
that no run-off occurre<i on plats with sod covering. Considerable run-off oc- 
curred on cultivated plats, varying from 37 to 44 per cent of the rainfall and 
depending probably on the extent of cultivation. 

Run-off measurements from tin* total drainage area taken after this storm 
showed an average maximum rate of run-off of 900 sec. ft., or 346 sec. ft. per 
square mile, which is equivalent to a run-off rate of about 0.64 in. per hour. 

A hydraulic jump of about 2 ft. occurred abruptly at the lower end of a 
concrete-lined channel where the water entered the earth channel, this rise 
taking place within a length of 60 ft. 

Progress report on run-off investigations on Third Creek, Iredell County, 
H. M. Lynde (North Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1918 , pp. 74~87, ftps. 6 ). — ^Thls report is 
based upon Investigations by the station and tlie U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
covering five years and nine months, and conducted on a dredged canal through 
Third Creek Valley for the purpose of determining the relation existing between 
rainfall and run-off from drainage districts in the Piedmont section of the 
Southern States. The water shed area is from 2 to 6 miles long, with an 
average width of about 4 miles. The surface Is rolling from the bottom lands, 
terminating In narrow, flat uplands. The valley has a fall of 6 to 7 ft. per 
mile at the lower end and about 16 ft. per mile at the upper end. The bottom- 
land soils are sandy and silty loams, and the upland soils are clay and sandy 
loams* The conclusion drawn is that for rainfall, topographic, and other eondi- 
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tlons like tliose in tlie Third Creek drainage area, drainage improvements 
should provide for a run-off of 0.75 to 1 in. depth per 24 hours. 

Floods and water- logged land; The Land Drainage Act, 1918 {Jour, Bd, 
Agr, [London], 25 {liU8)^ No. 8, pp. 961-9GH ). — This is a brief summary of the 
changes made and tlie facilities affordt'd by the new Land Drainage Act in 
England and Wales. This act is intended to facilitate the establisliraent of 
drainage boards, to render possible a revision of drainage areas to suit modern 
conditions, and to assist otherwise in the renewal and extension of arterial 
drainage, including .such matters as determining benefits and benefit assess- 
ments. 

Moor drainage, W. Frpxkmann (Miit. Ver. Ford, MoorkuU. Deut. Reiche, S6 
{1918), No. 23, pp. 37.9-582).— Six years’ experiments with open ditches, pole 
bundle drains, lath drains, plain tile drains, tile drains Avith plastered Joints, 
and tile drains laid on laths in a coarse-grained alluvial sand soil are reported. 
Oats, bt'ans, barley, beets, and rye were planted on soil with underdrainage, and 
oats, wheat, beets, and potatoes on soil drained with open ditches. 

it was found that pipe drains laid on laths gave the most intensive drainage. 
l*lain pipe drains gaA e almost as good results, but are not considered as satis- 
factory for moor soils owing to the fouling of the pipes. The pipe drains with 
plastered joints, designed to prevent the fouling of the pipes by roots, etc., 
gave only slightly less effective results than the pipe drains laid on laths. 
The lath drain gave considerably less favorable results than the pipe drain on 
laths. The iK)le bundle drains gav(* the least effective results. Open ditches 
about 4 ft. d(H'p and about 80 ft. apart gave approximately the same results as 
pipe drains laid on laths and spaced about 40 ft. a])art. 

With reference to crop yields a general improvement on all drained soils was 
noted. The conditions govcaming this were, liowever, too variable to permit 
judgment of types of drains on this basis. 

Hydraulic eflSciency of a drainage ditch for five different channel condi- 
tions, C. E. Ramsek {Fngin. Nncs-Rec.. 82 {1919), No. 11, pp. 522, 523, figs. 5). 

Plxi>erimv?nts to determine the values of n in K utter’s formula, made on live 
courses of the South Forked Doer River in Tcumessec, are reported. 

The cliannels along these courses varied troin a newly dredged channel in 
excellent condition to a very crooked course of the old channel in very bad 
condition. The lowest values of n were obtained in the new, straight, and 
uniform channel. The effect of roughness and irregularities is shown In a 
considerably Increased value of n. “The values of n for the discharge of 715.1 
sec.-ft. are 0.03C7, 0.0C19, and 0.140 for the dredged, old straight, and old 
crooked channels, respectively, and the slope of the water surface required for 
this discharge was over three times as much for the old straight as for the 
dredged channel, . . . The difference In the relative capacities of the old 
straight and the old crooked channels is not due entirely to the curves in the 
latter, since the accumulation of trees, logs, and other drift was greater in the 
crooked channel. However, the difference In the condition of the two channels 
may be directly attributed to the presence of the curves, since there Is a greater 
tendency for drift and obstructions to accumulate in a curved than in a 
straight course of channel.” 

Canal seepage losses are affected by temperature, L. Crandall {Engin, 
News-Rec., 82 {1919), No. 7, pp. S2S, 324, 2 ). — Data from seepage investiga- 

tions on canals of a western irrigation project comprising some 2,(500 acres of 
wet surface are reported. These show that the seepage losses increase with 
1498G3®— 20 7 
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warmer water, and that In general the variation in temperature during the 
irrigation season may cause a variation of 80 per cent in the rate of seepage 
losses. 

The small irrigation pumping plant, W. L. Powers and W. J. Gilmork 
{Oregon Sta, Bui, 160 (1919) ^ pp. 16, figs. 4). — This bulletin gives general infor- 
mation on the planning and construction of a small Irrigation pumping plant. 

Testing aggregates in the field, F. H. Jackson (17. 8. Dept, Agr,, rublic 
Roads, 2 (1919), 2Vo. 15, pp. 11-13, figs. 3). — ^An outfit of field apparatus for test* 
ing aggregates in the field is described and Illustrated, which has been devel- 
oped recently by the Bureau of Public Hoads. The field equipment so far de- 
veloped consists of the following units: 

One S('l in ter chan goal) le stone screens, with screen plates having perforations 
8, 2i, 2, 1^, 1, i, and i in. in diameter; 1 set interchangeable sand sieves, of 
10, 20. 80, 40. 50, 80, 100, and 200 ine.sli ; 1 circular spring scale having a ca- 
pacity of 80 lbs. and sensitive to 0.1 lb.; 1 straight spring balance having a 
capacity of 200 grn. and sensitive to 1 gm. ; 1 demountable cubic foot box; 1 
ordinary camera-folding tripod ; 1 250-cc. graduate; 1 si rip of screen wire about 
22 in. in length and 5 in. liigli; and 2 canvas bags about 18 by 18 in. in size. 
The total outfit weighs approximately 18 lbs. Tiie apparatus for making screen 
analyses weighs approximately 10 lbs. and may be packed in a space measuring 
17 by 8 by C In. 

XJltramicroscopic examination of disperse colloids present in bituminous 
road materials, E. C. E. liOim (Jour. Agr, Research [T/. /S.], 17 (1919), No. 4, pp. 
167-176, pi. 1, fig. 1). — In this article, a contribution from the Bureau of Publit 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, the author describes tlie method and 
apparatus employed In the ultra microscopic analysis of bituminous road ma- 
terials, and reports the results of a number of examinations to determine the 
various colloidal materials contained in different tyi)cs of bitumens. These 
bitumens were separated into two grouj)s, the first containing clay as colloidal 
material, and the second in which this mineral matter was replaced by car- 
bonates, sulphates, and acetates of copper, iron, zinc, and lead. Orf* examin- 
ing solutions of the second kind under the ultra microscope it was found that 
the copper carbonate salts had been largely reduced to red cuprous oxid accom- 
panied by an enormous colloidal dispersion, while with the remaining salts the 
reduction was much less complete or entirely lacking and the develtipment of 
colloids correspondingly less. 

“ It may bi* stated, therefore, lliat the colloidal cajiacity of the second group 
of materials taken as a whole was dejiendent lai’gely upon the degree of chemi- 
cal reaction hotne^ai the bitumen and the salts employed, while in the first 
group thi.s supporting value was related more directly to the physical character 
of the bitumen. A comparison of the duplicate counts . . . indicated that a 
maximum variation of less than 10 per cent was attained In samples of the first 
group, while In the second group, the results were, on the whole, less con- 
cordant, owing largely to the greater disi>ersion of colloidal matter. In con- 
clusion, it may be stated that the accuracy of this method for counting colloidal 
partlcl€)S In bituminous solutions depends chiefly upon accuracy in construction 
and calibration of the cell employed, as well as upon the proper consistency 
and optical purify of the supporting liquid.” 

Efficiency of bituminous surfaces and pavements under motor truck traffic, 
p. Hubbard {Munic. and County Rngin., 56 (1919), No. 3, pp. 98-100). — This Is 
a general review of experience on tiie subject, In which it Is stated that ** main- 
tenance by the Bureau of Public Roads [of the XJ. S. Department of Agrlcul- 
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ture] of experimental bituminous surfaces on the Rockville pike, Maryland, 
which is a macadam road, have demonstrated that sucii surfaces constructed 
with suitable tar and oil products are efTicient under reasonably heavy traffic, 
provided the patrol system of maintenance is followed. If such a system had 
not been in use during the past year, when from 28 traffic counts an average of 
135 motor drays, 816 motor pleasure vehicles, and 61 horse-drawn vehicles per 
day passed over the road, it would from all Indications have been completely 
destroyed.” 

Preliminary report of Impact tests of auto trucks on roads, E. B. Smith 
and J. T. Pauls (IJ, S, Dept, Afjr.y Public Roads, 2 (1910), No, 15, pp. 8-10, figs, 
S). — PreHndiiary data are reported from tests of the Impact of a 8-ton U. S. A. 
class B mulor truck with solid rubber tires on roads. 

The oi>T‘aratus used In these experiments consists of a heavy steel cylinder in 
which is fitted a plunger 4 in. in diameter and 8 in. long. A hole is left in the 
bottom of the cylinder In order to ]»rcvent air cushioning under the plunpOT. 
On the top or head of the plunger thtu-c Is securely fastened a heavy steel plate, 
on which the impact of the truck wheel is received. This whole apparatus Is 
sui ported rigidly in a concrete box placed In the road in such a position that 
the height of Llie steel plate on top of the plunger may be made just flush with 
the road sui-face. The height of the upper surfaci* of the i)late can be varied 
by proper stool disks placed under the plunger. In order that the front wheel 
may pass over and not touch the steel plate on the plunger, a steel bridge Is 
used which Is automatically tripiied by the front wheel in i)assing over It. This 
release's a catch and allows a weighted lever to pull the bridge clear from the 
apparatus, thus leaving the steel plate exposed and ready to receive the impact 
of the rear wheel. 

Copper compression cylinders i In. In diameter and i in. long are used for 
recording tlie impact values. These are fdaced under the plunger of the :ack. 
The iiupact condition under which the tests were conducted was the simple fall- 
ing of file truck wheel from one level to another at different speeds of the 
track, the lieiaht of drop varying from i to 3 in. 

Tile data Indicau* a general bmdency of increased Impact with the higher 
speeds, altliough the increment of Incri'ase Is less as the speed Increases. Also 
tliere is a general increase m imijact with increase of height of drop. It was 
found that the action of th(‘ truck spring.s liad a great Influence on the Imimct 
lesults. When the wheel left the jump-olf point the spring snapped open and 
produced a greater downward acceleration of the unsprung parts than that due 
to the action of gravity alone. It was also found that the Impact was appreciably 
affected by the comlitioiis of power on or off. When coasting the impact was 
less than when the power was being applied to the rear wheels, the difference 
amounting in sona* cases to as much as 30 per cent. 

Furl her tests are in ])rogress. 

An investigation of the vertical movements of concrete pavements, J. W. 
Lowell {Proc, Amer, Voncrcte Inst,, 14 (1918), pp. H66-S13, figs. 4; also in Engin, 
and Contract,, 50 {1918), No. 19, pp. 44i-^i^y 4)- — Observations for 12 

months on the vertical movement of 87 slabs of reinforced concrete pavement 
7 In. thick at the sides and 10 In. thick at the center are reported. The road 
was of 2-course construction, the base being 1 : 2.5 : 4 pebble concrete and the 
wearing course 1 ; 1 : 1.6 concrete. Thirty-eight slabs had a subgi*ade of tough 
compact clay; 16 slabs had a sand loam subgrade; 14 had a clay, loam, and 
fine sand subgrade ; and the remaining slabs had a sand subgrade. 
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“ Of 8C slabs, 56 cracked. Thirty-eight which cracked deflected at one or 
both joints more than tV in. in the 32-ft. width between outside points, 18 less 
than in. and of these 8 were between % and In., while 4 slabs hav- 
ing as great deflection failed to crack. Six of the 10 remaining slabs which 
cracked, having maximum deflection of from % to in. evidently cracked from 
abnormal settlement of a portion of the subgrade below the original level, leav- 
ing 4 slabs, one of which cracked at one at 'h, and two at iPa in., which 
defy explanation unless the deflection had been greater at some period be- 
tween readings. Every slab reaching a deflection of more than in. cracked, 
and there were 88 out of 86, so it is safe to assume that such deflection in 
82 ft of width is suflicient to crack any pavement slab of this width built in 
accordance with present si>eciflcation and practice. It is also evident that 
even gr(‘ater deflection than iV in. can be expected when the subgrade is clay 
or loom undrained. . . . 

“ Thirteen consecutive slabs ... on sand subgrade acted quite differently 
nnd more uniformly than the others. The average upward movement was 
in. on the west and 1 t^ in. on the east side, while the center w^nt H in. 
The greatest rise of any point w^as 1 in. The movements w’ere so uniform that 
greatest deflection was Vh in. Unlike the other slabs there wms practically no 
settlement below the initial reading, the greatest recorded being iz in.” 

It is concluded that cracking may be eliminated by slab design or by con- 
trolling the moisture content of the siibgrade. The latter method Is considered 
more feasl]»le from the standpoint of ec'onomy. 

State highway mileages and expenditures in the year 1918, A. V . Andekson 
(U. S. Dept. Af/r., rnhlic Roads, 2 (1019), No. pp. 5-7). — Data are reported 
showing that, on the basis of complete reports from 44 States, cash expenditures 
on the rural roads and bridges of the ITnited Stales for the calendar year 
1918 amounted to .$286,098,198. Adding the approximate value of statute and 
convict labor wdll bring the total expenditure up to about .$300,(X)0,000. 

The most striking single development through the year w’ns the tremendous 
Increase in motor truck trafhe. T)uring the year the several Stat^ highway 
departments improved a total of 11,944 miles of road, of which about 7,0(K) 
miles consisted of grading })roparator.v to surfacing. The State departments 
also supervi.sed the maintenance of 208,556 miles, most of which were main and 
trunk line highways. 

Public roads (17. S. Dept. Agr., Public Roads, 2 {1919), No. 15, pp. S2 , figs. 
17). — This number of this periodical contains, in addition to 3 papers noted 
separately in this issue and miscellaneous notes, the following articles: Road 
Building in the Soutlnvest, by M. O. Eldridge ; June a Record-Breaking Month 
for Federal-Aid Allotments; Primary Road Maintenance Costs, by E. G. Cot- 
terill; and Test and Research Investigations of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
by P. Hubbard. 

Rainfall Influence on durability of zinc-treated crossties, C. H. Teesdale 
and S. W. Allen {Engin. Netrs-Rec., 82 {1919), No. 5, pp. 2S4, 285). — Data from 
a large number of service records on crosstles treated with zinc chlorld are 
considered to indicate ” in a general w^ay that the arid Western States and 
the Central, Atlantic Coast, and New England States north of the 40-ln. rain- 
fall line form a definite area where crossties treated with straight zinc chlorid 
may be expected to give from 8 to 10 years’ service.” 

Electric light and power from small streams, A. M. Daniels {U. S. Dept, 
Agr, Yearbook 1918, pp. 221-288, figs. 8). — ^The general features of the subject 
are discussed wdtb particular reference to the installation of small power 
plants on farms supplied by small streams. 
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Internal-combustion engine lubrication and lubricants, P. H. Oonbadson 
(Amer. Soc. Testing Materials Proc., J8 (1918), pp. 887-^92; extract in Power, 
48 {1918), No. 3, p. 107). — It is pointefl out that the viscosity test of lubricating 
oil for Internabconibustlon engines is of value only when the user is familiar 
with the characteristics of the different crudes of which the oil is made, and 
that the flash point test is of no consequence after the oil enters the cylinder. 
Evaporation losses are usually greatest in oils of low flash points. It is further 
pointed out that specific gravity in no way indicates whether or not lubricating 
oil will stand up under service conditions. 

Prevention of and protection from smut dust explosions and fires in grain 
separators, G. K. Thornton (Wash. State Col. Ext. Dept., Scr. 1, No. 46 (1918), 
pp. 8, pi. 1, figs. 4). — This circular gives popular information on methods of 
prevention of fires and dust cxplosion.s in grain s(*parators, based on experiments 
previously noted (E. S. R., 32, p. 380). 

The Shoup oat sprouter, G. R. Shoup (Washington Sta., West. Wash. Sta, 
Mo. Bui, 7 (1919), No. 5, pp. 75-8^, figs. 3). — This article describes the con- 
struction and operation of an oats sprouter for the preparation of germinated 
oats for pcuiKry fetid. 

The sprouter con.sists of a series of trays with sliding bottoms arranged one 
above another. The bottoms may be pulled out, while the fronts, sides, and 
backs remain stationary. Tlds allows the oafs to drop to the enii>ty compart- 
ments below, which effects tlu* iuK'evS.sary stirring. The dally sprinkling is per- 
formed by pouring the soaked oats, water and all, in at the top, which lifts up 
aud back on hinges. The outside cabinet may be made of any common lumber 
surfaet'd on one .side witli the .smooth .side in. The sprouter should be 5 ft. high 
for best results. 

Silo construction, O. K. Shicdd and W. A. Foster (Iowa Sta. Bui 189 (1919), 
pp. 97-U8, figs. 4^).~-Thls is a revision of Builetin 141 (K. S. K., 30, p. 89) 
lncori)oratlng data of additional value obtained since 1913. With reference to 
the waterj^ank placed on top of a masonry silo, it lias been found that treatment 
of the iiiiun* surface of the tank with a coating of asphalt followed by cement 
pla.stering upi»arently prevents leakage. 

Capacities of silos and weights of silage, O. H. Ecicles, O. E. Reed, and 
J. B. Fiicir (Missouii Sto. Bill. 164 (1919), pp. 8-24, Iws. 2). — This bulletin re- 
ports data from in\estigations at the Kansas and Missouri Experiment Stations 
in which the weight of silage to the cubic foot was taken, by means of a specially 
designed apparatus, in 82 silos repre.senting live seasons. The weights were taken 
as the silos were emptied. 

It Is concluded that the weight of silage is subject to so much variation and 
is influenced by so many factors that no table of silage weights and silo capacities 
can be more than approximately correct. The modification of King’s table 
published by the Nebraska Experiinoul Station (E. S. li., 37, p. 887) Is considered 
to give reasonably accurate results when used to estimate the weight of silage 
at the time filling is completed. None of the tables so far published Is adapted 
to estimating the weight of settled silage." 

It was found experimentally that the proportion of grain influenced the 
weight of silage to the cubic foot, but that the fineness of cutting did not 
appear to be a factor. Weiglngs of the contents of three silos containing sweet 
sorghum silage and three containing Kafir corn silage showed no wide variations 
in weight as compared to corn silage, and it is recommended that, until more data 
are available, the same table as designed for use with corn silage be used In 
estimating the weight of silage from these crops. 
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A new table is given, based upon the experimental data and designed for use 
In estimating the weight of settled silage, as follows: 


Estimated weight of settled silngc. 


Depth of silage, feet 

inafed 
weight 
of silage 
T)er cubic 
foot. 

Average 
weight 
of ‘Silage 
per cubic 
foot. 

Diameter, feet. 

10. 

12. 

14. 

16. 

18. 

20. 



Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 


32.0 

32 0 

1.26 

1 81 

2 46 

3.22 

4.07 

6.03 

2 


32.7 

32,4 

2.54 

3.66 

4 98 

6.51 

8 23 

10.17 

8 


33.4 

32.7 

3 85 

5 54 

7 65 

9.86 

12.46 

15.40 

4 


34 1 

.33.1 

6. 19 

7 48 

10. 19 

13.31 

16.81 

20.79 

6 


84.8 

33.4 

6.65 

9.45 

12.86 

16.78 

21.21 

26.22 

6 


35.4 

33.7 

7.94 

11 44 

15 56 

20.32 

25 68 

31.75 

7 


36.0 

34.1 

0.37 

1.3 50 

18.37 

23 99 

30.31 

37.48 

H 


36 6 

34.4 

10 80 

15 56 

21.10 

27 66 

34 95 

43.21 

» 


37.4 

34.7 

12.26 

17 06 

24 01 

31.39 

39.66 

49.03 

10 


38 0 

.35 0 

13.74 

19 79 

26.95 

35. 18 

44 45 

54.95 

n 


38 4 

3.5 3 

15.25 

21.9.5 

29 89 

39 02 

49.31 

60.96 

12 


38 8 

3.5.6 

10 77 

24 1.5 

32 89 

42 93 

54 25 

67.07 

13 


39 2 

1 35 9 

18 32 

26 38 

35 9.3 

46 90 

60 27 

73.27 

14 


.39.6 

86 2 

19.90 

28.65 

39 02 

60 93 

64.36 

79.57 

16 


40 0 

86 4 

21 44 

30.88 

42.04 

54.87 

69.84 

85.72 

16 


40.2 

36 7 

2 : 1.05 

33 21 

45.21 

59.01 

74.67 

92.19 

17 


40 4 

36 9 

24 U 

35.47 

48.30 

63 04 

79.67 

98.49 

LS 


40.6 

37.1 

26 22 

37.76 

51 42 

67.11 

84.81 

104.84 

19 


40.8 

37.3 

27, Si 

40 07 

54.56 

71.22 

90.00 

1 111.27 

20 


41 0 

37.5 

29 45 

42.41 

67.76 

75.38 

95.25 

117.75 

21 


41.2 

37.6 

31.00 

44.65 

60 79 

70.35 

100 28 

m.o? 

22 


41 4 

37.8 

32.65 

47.02 

64 a3 

83 68 

105.61 

130 56 

23 


41.6 

38 0 

34. .32 

49 41 

67.29 

87.84 , 

110 50 

137.22 

24 


41 8 

.38 1 

35.90 

51 70 ! 

70.40 

91 90 

116.13 

143.66 

25 


42 0 

38 3 

37 60 

54 15 

73 72 

96 23 

121 <)0 

150.33 

2G 


42.2 

38.4 

39 20 

56 46 i 

76.87 

100 .14 

126 80 

166.75 

27 


4G.4 

38.6 

40 92 

68 94 i 

80 24 

104.74 

132 36 

163.63 

28 


42 0 

38 7 

42.65 

61 28 

8i 43 

10S.90 

137 62 

170.13 

20 


42.8 

38 9 

44.30 

6:i 79 

86 86 

113.37 

143.27 

177.11 

80 


4.3.0 

39.0 

46.94 

86.08 

90.09 

117 69 

148 59 

183.69 


Estimating silo capacities ontl silage weights, C. H. Eckles {^Missouri Sta. 
Circ, 89 {1919) j pp. 4 ). — This circular is based on Bulletin 1G4 noted above. 

[Warehouse construction and fire protection], R. L. Newton and J. M. 
Workman (U. S, Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. 4O8-4I6, figs. ^). — This section 
of this article deals willi the important factors in the design and f'oiistruc- 
tion of cotton warehouses, with special reference to protection against fire. 
Fire lighting equipment is briefly described. 

Housing the worker on the farm, K. B. McCormick {II. S. Dept. Agr. Year- 
book t918y pp. S47~So6, figs. 8 ). — This is a general discussion of the sociological 
phases of the subject, with plans for four houses and general layout' plans 
for farm buildings, with special reference to the house and laborers' house. 

The ideal servant-saving house {London: W. d R. Chambers, 1918, pp, 
TIl-\-122, figs. is the purpose of this book fo show how servants can be 

largely or entirely dispensed with, cldefiy by the installation and use of better 
heating and cooking appliances and other apparatus operated by electricity or 
gas, specially designed to reduce the labor of the housewife to the smallest 
possible dliuensions and to free it from all disagreeable features.” 

Septic tanks, J, P. Fatrbank {Washington Eta., West. Wash. Sta. Mo, Bui,, 
7 (1919), No. 5, pp. 72-74, fig. 1 ), — ^Brief instructions are given for the construe- 
lion of a sewage disposal system consisting of a siphon discharge septic tank 
and aeration system, with si)ecial reference to conditloms In w^estern Wash- 
ington. 
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EURAL ECONOMICS. 

Arable land in the United States, O. E. Baker and H. M. Strong (U. fif. 
Dept, Affr, Yearbook 1918, pp. pls^ iO ). — This article describes in detail 

the location and extent of the present arable, nonarable, and potentially 
arable land in the United States. Maps show the approximate percentage of 
the total land area which was Improved farm land April 15, 1910, and the lo- 
cation of the land not In farms on the same date. Factors limiting the crop 
area in the United States are similarly Illustrated. Those natural conditions 
limiting agricultural development which prevail over the area of potentially 
arable land are considered, and the lands class! fled as forest and cut-over 
lands, swamps, and other wet lands susceptible of drainage, potentially ir- 
rigable land, and unimproved lands other than woodlands. 

It is estimated that 850,000,000 acres of land are at present In crops and 
potentially available for the production of crops. Of this area, nearly 

480.000. 000 acres were “ improved In 1910, 200,000,000 acres were of potentially 
arablo forest and cut-over land, 60,000,000 acres were swamps and other wet 
lands .awaiting drainage, 30,000,000 acres of potentially Irrigable land, and 

80.000. 000 acres of other lands. These undeveloped lands may provide about 

3.000. 000 farms. It Is stated that 1,000,000,000 acres or more of nonarable 
land consists of about 360,000,000 acres of absolute forest land, 615,000,000 
acres of grazing land, and 10,000,000 acre.s of desert land ; also, there are about 

40.000. 000 acres in cities, rural highways, and railroad rights of way. It Is 
asserted that the forest area will probably never be reiiuced to 360,000,000 
acres, that an appreciable proportion of the land suitable for crops will be 
kept in pasture, and that due to certain economic fadors the urea in crops 
will pr(*bnbly never reach the estimated possible total of 850,0(X),000 acres; 
but that when the population of the United Slates becomes as dense as that of 
northwestern Europe tlie improved lami will he about half of the humid urea 
of the Nation, or from 600,000,990 to 700,(M)0,00() acres. 

AllotrSents for all, O. W. Butcheu {London: Oeorge Alien <G Unwin., Ltd., 
1918, pp. 00, pis. 8). — Tliis Is a popular account of successes with war gardens 
in and about the city of Loudon, with suggestions for winning security of 
tenure for allotment holders and a description of the aims of the National 
Union of Allotment Holders. 

Legal decisions affecting alienation of agricultural and forest lands, P. 
Sabatini {Dir Oesetzlichen ncsiimmnnfjcn iiber die Veniuszerunf; Land und 
Forstwirtsehaftlu’her drundstneke. Vienna and Leipzig: Carl (Jcrolds Son, 
1918, pp. 77). — This Is a handbook giving the text of several decrees and deci- 
sions of dates August 9, 1915, to March 27, 1918, lnclusi^e. An aj)pe!idlx by 
E. Reichel is Included. 

Some points brought out by successive surveys of the same farms, H. W. 
Hawthorne {Jour. Farm Econ., 1 {1919), No. 1, pp. 24-S7). — This discussion 
centers around three areas, a hill section of Ohio, a dairy section of Wisconsin, 
and the corn belt in Indiana, for each of which continued surveys extending 
over five years or longer liave been conducted. The object of this paper is to 
show the variations as they occur year after year, and the variations for the 
years prior to the war or prior to 1916, as compared with the variations during 
the war or in 1916 and 1917. 

The labor income variation from year to year in each of these areas is first 
shown. All the areas show higher labor Incomes in 1916 than the earlier years, 
and the Ohio and AViscoiisin areas still higher in 1917, owing to combinations 
of higher price levels and increased production. The percentage return on the 
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Investiient after deduotius the farmer’s labor from the farm income shows the 
same tendencies to variation us the labor incomes, but the variations are not so 
wide. In each area and for each year before the v^ ar the percentage return on 
Investment was under 5 per cent, while for each year during the war it was 
over 5 per cent. 

Prom a st\idy of rec<‘lpts and expenses during tlie war, compared with those 
before the war. It is ohsorveci that expenses did not Increase as rapidly as 
receipts, yet, separating the years 1916 and 1917, it is found that tlie percent- 
age Increase in expenses in 1916 was only about one-third as great as the 
increase in receipts. In 1917 It was about two-thirds as great, and the author 
predicts tlint when 1918 data for the Ohio area are tabulated, th(»y will show 
the percentage increase in expenses eciual to or in excess of the increase in 
receipts. 

In the Ohio area, with an increas«^ of 2 per cent in tlie amount of labor, the 
crop area w^as increased 9 per cent and the amount of live stock 15 per cent 
In the Wisconsin area, with an increase of 4 per cent in the amount of labor, 
the crop acreage was maintained and the number of cows was Increased 13 per 
cent. In the Indiana area, with no increase in the amount of labor, the corn 
acreage was increased 15 per cent and the number of hogs sold Increased 5 
per cent. 

The annual output per man of several farm products is tabulated. I>eallng 
with individual farmers for succtvssive years, the author shows that the varia- 
tions of yearly labor Ineomes are somewhat greater than the average of all In 
any of these areas, oven though the Incomes of entire groups from year to year 
may be fairly conslant. It is observed that the study of an individual farm 
for a single year will in ninny instances lead to erroneous conclusions, Tn try- 
ing to find an indication as to the number of years that it might be well to 
conduct studies of individual farms, the surveyors determined the rank In labor 
income of each farmer for 1912, then of eacli for the average of 1912 and 1913, 
or a 2-year averagi', then the 3-year average, and so on to the 6-year average. 
Allowing for variation of two places each time, it was found that there were 14 
farmers who clianged their relative standing when comparing 1-year with 2- 
year iivonige and 12 when comparing the 2-.vear and the 3-year average, while 
only 4 changed ndatlve standing more than two places when comparing the 
5-year and the (J-year averages. Finally, the author summarizes the advan- 
tages of both a single y(‘ar’s studies and continued studies. 

Farm management, U. M. Grekn {Missouri i^ta. Bui. 16S (1919), pp. 50, 51 ). — 
Studios wen* condiu-ted during the year to determine the cost of milk produc- 
tion near St. Louis, St. Joseph, and Kansas City, Mo., also factors in farm- 
living conditions in one of the richest and one of the counties below average, on 
owned and on tenant farms, and the system of land rental, rate, value of land, 
yields, and other relate<l data. The conclusions as briefly stated here are, 
respectively, that farmers who were selling milk wholesale, In general, failed 
to receive a price that covered cost of production; that the farmer has been 
able to finance his plant and provide cash for the education and comfort of 
his family on his operating profits only in the richest sections ; and that records 
secured on 848 farms show that where the price of land is about equal to the 
agricultural value of the land, a tenant can secure the use of capital at a 
much cheaper rate by renting the best farms. 

The thrashing ring In the com belt, J. O. Rundles (D. 8. Dept. Apr. Year- 
book 1918, pp. S47-268 ). — On the basis of 80 replies received to a questionnaire 
sent to 300 ring members mainly from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Iowa, problems such as the size of ring, property owned In partnership, thrash- 
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ing for nonmernbers, capital Involved and plan of purchase, arranging for the 
thrashing help and settling the difference in the labor furnished, and others 
are discussed, and ring regulations drawn up to embody the main features In 
cooperative agreements are submitted as a guide. 

In the discussion of the question of ring ownership and management of the 
thrashing outfit as against ring hiring, the author points out that 75 per cent 
of the replies indicated no objection to the ownership of the rigs. lie illus- 
trates the economic and financial possibilities of ring ownership with examples 
of a large, medium-sized, and three small rings. From these reports it is con- 
clud€»d that a rig under favorable conditions can pay for Itself within 5 years, 
that it will give good service for from 10 to 15 years, that in several cases 20 to 
25 per ctmt dividends have been declared, and that where an outfit can thrash 
at least 800 acres of grain, the financial return can be much greater than for a 
smaller outfit. 

Agricultural cooperative enterprises in Canada (Ifo. Rev., U. 8. Bur, Labor 
8tatis., 9 (1919), No. 2, pp. 127-129). — This is a brief summary taken from a 
statement, dated Alberta, April 15, 1919, by the United States Consul at Calgary, 
of the agricultural cooperative organizations in Canada considered in two 
classes, commercial and educational. 

The report of the Agricultural Organization Society for the year ended 
March 31, 1917 {Rpt. Agr, Organ. 8oc. [London], 1917, pp, VllI-[-6Jf, pU. 2), — 
The work of the Food Production Department of this organization, its coopera- 
tion with the Ministry of Munitions, the work of trading, credit, insurance, and 
small holdings and allotments societies, the Women’s Institutes Movement, and 
other details are reported on. 

[Handling cotton under the United States Warehouse Act], R. L. Newton 
and ,T. M. Workman {IJ. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1918, pp. figs. If ). — 

Suggestions to warehousemen for facilitating weighing, classifying, and condi- 
tioning cottem, devices for handling, and methods of insuring cotton in ware- 
houses with a short-rale table showing percentage of average premium for 
1-year policies earned in varying perio<is of days are given. The forms avail- 
able in a sysbaii of accounts outlined by the Department (K. S. R. 37, p. 594) 
are listed, and the details of the issuance of licenses under the terms of the 
U. S. Warehouse Act, and regulations covering receipts are discussed. 

Report of division of markets and rural organization, W. K. Camp {North 
Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1918, pp. 60-7 1), — This report covers investigations of cotton 
prices and cotton grading, surveys of the supply and methods of marketing hogs, 
needs of farmers for new marketing and cre<iit facilities, and others; also the 
organization of marketing and credit unions and other service work of the divi- 
sion in the way of grading cotton, assisting in cooperative marketing, supplying 
market news, etc. 

Following the produce markets, G. B. Fiske (U, 8, Dept. Agr, Yearbook 
1918, pp. 277-288, figs. 2). — The advantages to growers and shippers of crop 
forecasts, market news, and reports of weather conditions are set forth, and 
the Government services for reporting these matters and Inspecting produce on 
arrival are described. Figures illustrate the extent of the leased wire system 
of the Bureau of Markets and the location of the 82 branch offices at market 
centers maintained by the market news service on fruits and vegetables during 
the 1918-19 shipping season, and the 91 temporary farmers’ service offices at 
shipping points, the latter accompanied by a list giving the State, station, and 
crops reported. 

Monthly Crop Reporter (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Mo, Crop Rpt., 5 {1919), No, 8, pp. 
75-84, fiff- 1). — Statistics and notes are presented showing the estimated farm 
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value of Important products July 16 and August 1, average prices received by 
producers, and range of prices of agricultural products at important markets, 
the United States crop summary for August 1, estimated crop conditions with 
comparisons, a general review of various crops and combined conditions of crops 
by States, and the cotton condition for July 26 with comparisons. The number 
also contains data as to farm prices of horses during the last decade, the causes 
and extent of cotton damage, riding plows used by cotton growers, the dispo* 
sition of feed crops on farms, war-time wheat prices, condition and forecast for 
1019 for beans, hops, grain sorghums, and broom corn, the area of wheat and 
rye for 1919 compared with 1918, exports of meats and breads! uffs, and miscel- 
laneous notes. 


AGRICULTUEAL EDUCATION. 

The report of the conference at the New York State Veterinary College 
during the semicentennial celebration of Cornell University, June, 1919 
(Cornell Vniv,, Off. Pubs., JO (19J9), No. D, pp. 89-f/F, figs. 57).— This pubUca- 
tion contains the following papers presented at this conference : Half Century of 
Veterinary Medicine In Cornell University, by J. Law; Doctor James Law: A 
Biography, by S. H. Gage; The Establishment and Growth of the New York 
State Veterinary College, by G. S. Hopkins ; The Problems and the Opportunities 
of the Veterinarian, by W. L. Williams; The Relation of the Veterinary College 
to the State, by V. A. Moore; The Administration of the College and Its Needs, 
by F. H. Miller; and Buildings and Equipment, by H. J. Milks. 

Agricultural education and promotion, F. H. Hunebus (Santiago de Chile: 
Min. Indus, y Obras Pub., Dir. Gen. Serv. Agr., 1919, pp. pis. 2). — This is 

a summarized statement of the present organization of agricultural education 
and research in Chile. 

The first step in agricultural education in Chile was the creation in 1851 of a 
practical school of agriculture under the auspices of tlie National Society of 
Agriculture. This school was discontinued, but in 1870 was reestablls*iied In the 
Agricultural Normal School of Santiago (Quinta Normal de Agricultura) and 
still exists. The creation of a ministry of agriculture has been under considera- 
tion by the Chilean Congress for some time. In tlie meantime the Direction 
General of Agricultural Services has for five years undertaken the promotion of 
agricultural education and research in Chile. 

OflBlcers’ agricultural training scheme: Kesidentlal training with selected 
farmers, H. E. Dale (Jour. Bd. Agr. ILondon}, 26 (1919), No. S, pp. 329-832 ). — 
The text is given of a circular letter addressed by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to county agricultural executive committees on May 14, 1919, explaining 
variou.s point.s in connection with the administration of the scheme for the 
residential training of oilicers with selected farmers during the period of about 
three months that It has been in effective operation. The points covered include 
the training for candidates with no capital or Insufficient capital to start 
farming, candidates proposing to go abroad on the completion of their training, 
candidates training with near relatives, candidates who have started training 
on their own account with a farmer before any grant was made, etc. A brief 
statement of general progress Is made. 

Employment of the agricultural instruction grant to assist school agricul- 
ture (Agr. Oaz. Canada, 6 (1919), No. 7, pp. 682-686), — Particulars are given 
with reference to tlie amounts allotted from the Agricultural Instruction Act for 
school agriculture, and the purposes for which they are employed in the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Manitoba. 
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The agricultural short course in the high school, C. K. McWilliams 
(School Soi, and Math.j 19 (1919), No. 7, pp. 6I4-6I8 ). — The author finds that 
Minnesota and Wisconsin have taken the lead in the organization of these 
short courses. Minnesota has for some time made the holding id a short 
course in agriculture a part of the requirement for high school State aid. In 
Wisconsin, high schools may esta!)lish winter courses beginning between 
October BO and November 10. The State provides aid to the extent of two- 
thirds of the salaries of additional teachers required in not more than 15 high 
schools and not to exceed $500 a school. The course must be approved by the 
State superintendent of public instruction. Tn Oregon a unique form of 
organization is being tried out this year, in which each year's work In agri- 
culture is divided into four units, and two units of each semester are alter- 
nated each year. This enables the boys to attend only in the winter months, 
and yet to take all of the work offered in agriculture. 

The short course whlcli lias been in successful operation for six years at the 
Geneseo, III., township high school, is brlefiy described. There is no sequence 
of subjects, and the student may enter any year. Since the agriculture is 
<)perated under the Snfith-Hughes law the boj’s of the short course, ns well as 
those in the regular course In agriculture, carry out a project during the sum- 
mer months. The short course diploma is awarded on completion of the full 
four years’ work. 

The author finds books dealing with the specific subjects preferable to a 
text In general agriculture, and gives a brief list of texts. In his opinion the 
problem of the length of the course and wlien to begin it Is not one of a nice 
adjustment to the course of study, but rather the best accommodation to the 
boy. lie also prefers the employment of the regular teaching staff, provided 
it Is not already overburdened, to the emxdoyment of a special teacher for this 
work. The entrance requirements should not be so rigid as for regular high 
school work. 

School gardens, S. 11. Fremantle (Af/r. Jovr. India, 14 (1919), No. 2, pp. 
25C>~264T pl^ !)• — In order to encourage tlie organization of school gardens as an 
essential factor In a truly rural education, the author explains the objects of 
the school garden in India and outlines a plan for laying out a garden which 
involves cooperation with the local educational, agricultural, and horticultural 
authorities to bring It Into effect. In the author’s knowledge there has been 
no organized elTort to provide either teachers of nature study or school gar- 
dens as recoufmended by the Government of India In 1913. 

Applied economic botany, M. T. Cook (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoti Co., 
1919, pp. XVI Il-\-261, pi. 1, figs. 151 ). — The aims of the author in this book are 
to give a brief statement of the recognized facts and principles concerning 
plants and plant growth for secondary schools, a list of sIinT)le exercises and 
suggestions for observations which the pupil can conduct without great diffi- 
culty, and which will demonstrate many of the statements made in I he book, 
and a list of questions which are intended to be suggestive to the pupils and 
to encourage further studies. Suggestions are also given with reference to 
necessary equipment and method. References to helpful literature and a 
glossary are appended. 

A demonstration of the coefi^cient of correlation, for elementary students 
of plant breeding, H. F. Robebts (School Sd. and Math., 19 (1919), No. 7, pp. 
619-628, figs. 7). — This Is a discussion of a method of dcmoiistrnting the co- 
efficient of correlation for use when biometric work forms a part of the 
schedule In agricultural classes in plant breeding. 
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Textiles and clothing, E. B. McGowan and C. A. Waite {New York: The 
Macmillan Co„ 1919, pp. IX +268, pL 1, fign. 71). — This text for the high school 
deals with the source, comi>osltlou, classification, and general characteristics of 
textile fabrics ; the development of spinning and weaving methods ; the structure 
of fabrics; the origin, classification, distribution, cultivation or production, 
manufacture, finishing processes, and finished products of cotton, flax, wool, 
and silk; textile trsting; care and repair of clothing; and econonflcs and hy* 
glene of clothing. A bibliography and glossary are included. 

Clothing for the family, L. I. Baldt {Fed. Bd. Vocat. Ed. Bui. 23 {1918), 
pp. 115, pis. + figs. 60). — This course is designed especially to meet the needs 
of part-time and evening schools and (‘lasses for a gcmeral course of instruction 
in the principles of clothing. It is intended primarily to equip the beginner 
with the fundamental principles of clothing economics, including a knowledge 
of textiles, an appreciation of design, training in the elementary technical 
processes of sewing, and a knowledge of the elements of the care and repair of 
clothing. The five sections of the course deal, respectively, with the making of 
undergarments, 16 lessons ; elementary dressmaking, 17 lessons ; advanced 
dressmaking, 30 lessons; infants’ and children’s clothing, 17 lessons; and milli- 
nery, 19 lessons. Suggestions and outlines for a group of lessons on the con- 
servation of clothing are included. A lesson plan and bibliography ax» 
appended. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1918 {TJ. S!. Dept. Agr. Year- 
book 1918, pp. 760, pis. 62, figs. 50 ). — This contains the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture; 31 special articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue; an 
appendix containing a directory of the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, tlie State officials In charge of agricultural and extension work, and 
National and International livestock associations; and the usual statistl(‘s of 
the principal crops, farm animals and their products, the Federal meaj Inspec- 
tion, imports and exports of agricultural i)roducts, crop summaries, States 
leading in staple crops, crop value comparisons, estimated value of farm 
products, world production and export trade in important crops, foreign trade 
In foodstuffs, miscellaneous information relating to various crops and to live 
stock, production per man and per acre for different countries, movement of 
farm produce, prices paid by farmers for miscellaneous articles. Information 
pertaining to farm labor, value of plow’ land by States, depth of plowdng by 
States, Index numbers of prices of crops and meat animals, inattTlals used In 
brewing In the United States, hop movement and consumption, farm prices 
of turnips, cabbage, onions, turkeys, and chickens, railway freight tonnage for 
1915-17, wagon and motor-truck hauls from farms to shipping points, rural and 
agricultural populations and area of agricultural land by countries, area and 
utilization of the National Forests, area and carrying capacity of pasture land 
by States, and bushel weights of commodities for which bushel weights have 
been established in the United States and in the different States. 

Thirty-first annual report of Michigan Station, 1918 {Michigan 8ta. Rpt. 
1918, pp. 2S1-9S1, figs. S07 ). — This contains a financial statement for the year 
ended June 30, 1918; reports of the director and heads of departments on the 
work of the station during the year, the experimental features of which have 
been for the most part abstracted elsewhere In this Issue, but Including also 
bacteriological analyses of well waters and canned fruits and vegetables and 
brief notes on a stump-clearing test and feeding trials with pigs on velvet 
beans, velvet bean feed, and garbage ; and reprints of Bulletins 279-281, Special 
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Bulletins 82-89, Circulars 83-35, and Technical Bulletins 84-42, all of which 
have been previously noted. 

Work and prog^ress of the agricultural experiment station for the year 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918 {Missouri Sta, Bui 16S {J9J9)y pp, 18, figs, 
21). — This contains the organization list, a report by the director on the work 
and publications of the station, and a financial statement for the Federal funds 
for the year ended June 30, 1918. The experimental work reported and not 
previously noted is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-first Annual Report of North Carolina Station, 1918 {North Carolina 
8ta. Rpt. 1918, pp. [f28], pU. 11, figs. 9). — This contains the organization list, a 
report of the director and hea<ls of dei)artinents, a financial statement for the 
year ended June 30, 1918, a special article noted on page 686, and reprints of 
Bulletins 288 and 240 and Technical Bulletin 14, which have already been 
noted. The experimental work reported is for the most part abstracted else- 
where in this issue. 

Monthly bulletin of the Western Washington Substation (Washington 8ta., 
West. Wash. Sta., Mo. Bui, 1 (1919), No. 5, pp. 65-8S, figs. 6 ).— In addition to 
articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue, this number contains brief articles 
on the following subjects : Extension of the Work of the Experiment Station, by 
W. A. Llnklaler; (-oneerning Courses Offered at the State €ollege of Washing- 
ton, by J. L. Ashloc'k; Work of the Extension Service, by S. B. Nelson; Found- 
ing a Purebred Dairy Herd, by K. B. Musser; Early Fall Spraying for Apple 
Anthracnose, by A. Frank; and Missing Cylinders are Dangerous, by J. P. 
Fairhank. 

How to do things {Philadelphia: Wilwer Atlinson Co., 1919, pp. 572, figs. 

This is a compendium of a large nuinher of farm and household devices, 
helps, hints, recipes, formulas, etc., as reprinted from The Farm Journal 
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Colorado College and Station. — Dr. W W. Hol)l)lns hns resigned as professor 
of botany luul Ix^lunist to accoi>t a position with the oxporlinenlal departineiit 
■of a sugar bcel company. 

Connecticut State Station. — II. K. Andrew has been api>ohdod assistant 
eheinist vice C. II. Morison, whose resitjiuition has been previously noted. 

Iowa College and Station. — Dr. l*aul Emerson, associfite bacteriologist at 
the Id.ilio Station, has accepted an appolntiiK‘nt as assistant professor of soils 
and assistant cbi(‘f in soil chemistry. IT. W. .Johnson has been transferred from 
assistant soil bacteriologist to associate professor of soils and assistant chief 
in soil chemistry and bacteriologist in hnmiis investigations. 

Kansas College.™ Dr. A. G. Hogan, assistant professor of chemistry and 
assistant in animal nutrition, has resigned to b(H*ome professor of biochemistry 
in the Medical School of the University of Alabama. Dr. J. S Hughes has been 
appointed assistant in animal nutrition. A G. Hartenbower. superintendent of 
farmers’ Institutes and extension schools, has resigned to engage in farming. 

Kentucky University and Station. — Dr. W. It. Pinnell, special bacteriologist 
in the public service laboratories; Otis Kercber. State leader of boys’ cliil) work; 
U. J. Sutton, assistant professor of horticulture; W. D. Her, assistant chemist; 
and A. h. Hrueckner, assistant In animal pathology, have resigned. John B. 
Nelson has been appointed assistant bacteriologist and Miss Tilarie Jackson, seed 
analyst. 

Maryland Station. — E. H. Ptirfitt has been appointed assistant In dairy re- 
search, 

Massachusetts Station.-^-ltecont jipi)ointments include Miss Anne (T Mess<»r 
us assistant chemist in ttie research laboratory, Artliur M. Clarke as assistant 
chemist In the fertilizer laboratory, and Miss Marguerite G. Tekis, curator in 
the department of botany, vice Mr,s. S, W. Wheeler, resigned. 

Minnesota University and Station.— -I ncrease.s of tuition, averaging lii tlie 
College of Agriculture JplS per term, have been decided upon beginuiug July 1, 
to imH‘t the increased exi>cnses due to tlu^ unexpectedly large enrollments. 

ConstriK'tion of a new administration building for the university has been 
authorized. A comprehensive building plan is being prepared. 

An experimental wheat Hour mill is to be built next spring at Miin , .’Is by 
the Slate railway and warehouse commLssion and the State depanmenr of 
agriculture, with tln^ advisory assistance of the College of Agriculture. An 
appropriation of .$:i.-3,00() was made by the legislature at its recent specia: ses- 
Sion for this purpose. The mill will liave a capacity of about 100 bbls. a day. 
It is expected to be used principally in the study of grain grading and market- 
ing problems and to (»btain cost data as to flour making. 

New York State Station. — ^Ijaura G. Collison has been appointed editor and 
librarian and Millard G. Moore assistant chemist. 

Pennsylvania College and Station.™J. W. Miller, Instructor in plant pathol- 
ogy, has resigned. W, A. Kuntz has been appointed assistant in botany. 

Clemson College. — L. V. Starkey, extension specialist In animal husbandry 
at the University of West Virginia, 1ms been appointed professor of animal 
husbandry. 
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The place which the economic and social sciences are to occupy 
in the program of the agricultural colleges from now on is becoming 
increasingly clear. Conviction on that point is now rapidly crys- 
tallizing, and a stage has been reached where development in these 
lines is looked upon as one of the most essential features. 

Wliile these subjects in their special relations to agriculture are 
far from being new, until quite recently they have made relatively 
slow progress in the institutions as a whole, except in a few lines. 
In a scmse, they represent a departure from the trend in which de- 
velopment has occurred, for in their broader ranges they lie in a 
different field from the class of subjects whi(‘h have hitherto re- 
ceived main attention. This has made their growth contingent on an 
enlarged ^iew of the field and function of the agricultural colleges. 
The Chicago convention boie evidence to the gi'owth of sentiment 
in this line and the importance which is now being attached to these 
subjects. Tlie business and social relations of farming wore accepted 
as being quite us much in tlie field of the colleges as tlie technical 
factory of production. The cultivation of this field was recpgnized 
as not only desirable but as a prerogative of the agricultural college. 

A noticeable feature of the convention was a wider departure from 
the strictly professional and pedagogic view of certain subjects in 
the field of these colleges to the idea of more direct service to the 
State, to the people concerned in its industries and their general 
welfare as well as their productive efficiency and business pros- 
perity. While this aim has for some time been exemplified in the 
work of these colleges, it is assuming increasing prominence as a 
part of the college function. 

The matter was emphasized by Dr. Lory in his presidential ad- 
dress, and the acceptance of the views he expressed showed how 
general this attitude of public service has now become. Undoubtedly 
it is in a measure a result of the war activities of these colleges, which 
forced them forward into new prominence and an enlarged field of 
responsibility and action. Dr. Lory argued for greater attention on 
the part of these colleges to what has been designated as the human 
side of agriculture, the business and the social relations as embraced 
in rural economics and rural sociology, country life and conditions 
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for a virile rural population. He included both research and exten- 
sion work in his progiem, with attention to improvement of the rural 
schools along with country life advancement, for he maintained that 
better farming is dependent on better country schoola The develop- 
ment of departments of education in the colleges, with special pro- 
vision for teacher training in agriculture and home t^vA^nomics, has 
prepared the way for the exercise of this external interest and in- 
fluence that should reach out through the country districts, studying 
the situation and extending cooperation and council. 

Others emphasized the field of the social sciences and such subjects 
of vital interest to the industry as marketing, and urged that the 
colleges must take the lead in developing the basis for these lines of 
effort. The range of their purview has extended beyond production, 
to distribution and marketing; and on the other hand, the conditions 
under which production is necessarily carried on make the living 
conditions of the country, the environment of the farmer and his 
family, a matter of special concern. The enlargement of the oppor- 
tunities of country life call for a study of conditions as a basis for 
devising ways and means, and for the development of local leader- 
ship, since improvement is recognized as ultimately dependent on 
the country people themselves. 

Similarly, the Secretary of Agriculture in his address to the asso- 
ciation laid much emphasis on the human factors in agriculture, the 
provision of aid in relation to markets, organization for cooperation, 
the development of leaders, and the breaking down of the barrier of 
misunderstanding which surrounds the industry. He referred to the 
fact that many people ignorant of rural problems speak and write as 
if farming were not a business, and as if production did not involve 
the expenditure of capital and labor; and he declared that **the 
farmer as well as the industrial worker is entitled to a living wage 
and to a reasonable profit on his investment. He is entitled also to 
satisfactory educational opportunities for his children, and to the 
benefits of modern medical science and sanitation.” He maintained 
that when these requirements are met there will be no difficulty in 
retaining in the rural districts a sufficient number of contented and 
efficient people; and he declared that what we need is not back to 
the land propaganda but an acceleration of the work for the improve- 
ment of the countryside which will render the abandonment of farms 
unnecessary and the expansion of farming inevitable.” Advocating 
a broad survey of rural life, its special problems and relationships, 
the Secretary did not restrict the need of this to the formulation of 
a comprehensive flexible program, but pointed also to its importance 
in the education of the American public, ^ particularly the urban 
part of 
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In another address the Secretary emphasized the importance of 
marketing studies in aiding the farming industry, and insisted that 
the agricultural colleges should recognize the burden upon them for 
training men for this service. 

There is no longer any question, therefore, as to the existence of a 
rural problem, or doubt as to the great importance of its study. 
Such uncertainty, and even resentment, as was manifested when the 
subject was mapped out by the Commission on Country Life less than 
twelve years ago has given way to a live interest and action. This 
shows how far we have already come in this direction. 

Few things are more interesting than tracing the development of 
an idea, the working out of a new departure or line of action. The 
history of agricultural institutions is especially rich in such oppor- 
tunity. Each new proposal has had to make its way step by step, 
in the face of more or less opposition or lack of i^esponse, before it 
has been accepted and given support. This doubting attitude has 
characterized not onlj^ farmers but often their leaders and those who 
speak for them. It is natural that it should be pronounced when it 
touches the customs, traditions, methods, and even the individuality 
of a people who have developed on the basis of self-reliance and 
independence. 

We have only to recall how hard was the b(‘ginning of the agricul- 
tural school and later of the agricultural college. Few institutions 
ever passed through darker days. Relatively few people believed in 
them, and still less understood their opportunities for usefulness. 
There are still those who contend that these colleges were designed 
and should have continued to be only trade schools. Later when the 
experiment station was suggested it was received with little enthusi- 
asm and had to justify itself largely by the analysis of commercial 
fertilizers to protect the fanners from imi>osition. The station was 
the first attempt to do something tangible for the farmers themselves, 
and it proved an entering wedge which was ultimately most effective. 
But at the outset most farmers thought they knew of their own 
knowledge and the experience of their forbears how to farm their 
lands and take care of their herds, and they were living in a time 
when they could hardly help making a living on the farm. Even 
after the station became a subject of Government patronage it had its 
difficulties at home, in working out its functions and devoting means 
to ends. We can see now that if there had been more vision and 
courage in the early years progress njight have been more rapid in 
some of the States. 

By sheer force of the results of their work the stations gradually 
compelled recognition, to a constantly broadening extent, and won 
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ecmfidenee in the belief that theory had a place in practice. It is 
an interesting fact that the coming of this recognition marked a 
breaking down of the reserve between the college and the farmer in 
matters that pertained to his methods and practices in production. 
From it developed in course of time the agricultural extension work, 
which brought about the more intimate relationships and prepared 
jfor an increasing measure of public service. 

But the business side of fanning, the things which pertain to its 
relationships and to the conditions of living in the country had 
hardly been touched. These were more personal and secure against 
intrusion ; and l^esides, farmers were noted for their shrewd business 
traits and the country famed for its healthfulness and its superior 
output of men. There were few who recognized that there was a 
real country problem susceptible of study and remedy, and fewer 
still who had the courage to declare publicly that it was a concern 
of the agricultural college and ought to be brought within its sphere 
of action. Gradually, however, it came to be urged that mere pro- 
ductiveness does not solve the farm question ; that the fanner cares 
less for the second blade of grass than he does for the proper return 
from the first blade, and that farmers rnu^ prosper, not individually 
here and there but as a class. It was said that the farmer must 
know the laws of economics as well as the laws of soil fertility”; 
and moreover that it is not enough that the farmers of the country 
be skilled growers of produce, successful sellers of what they gi'ow, 
but that the farming class must keej) pace with other chisses in its 
general, social, and intellectual powers. It was maintained that they 
must secure for themselves the highest possible position, not only in 
industry but in the political and social organization of society. 

The doctrine of the broader field of the college was regarded as 
quite radical when a speaker at a convention of the land-grant col- 
leges over a dozen years ago declared that they ^^must purpose to 
stand as sponsor for the whole rural problem,” and unfolded a pro- 
gram for economics which involved much more than adding three 
or four subjects of study to the agricultural course, It involves,” 
he said, the very function and policy of the college itself. It alone 
gives proportion to the problem of agricultural education, because, 
while distinctly admitting the need of better farming and the con- 
sequently fundamental necessity of the technical training of farmers, 
it emphasizes the importance of the economic and political and social 
aspects of rural development. And it thereby indicates that only 
by a due recognition of these factors, in purpose, in organization, and 
in course of study, can the American agricultural college fulfill its 
mission to the American farmer.” 

This broad vision, however, and other forceful i*eferences to the 
matter, brought little response; and when the Commission on Coun- 
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try Life was appointed in 1908 it was received with surprise and 
even skepticism, and regarded by some as in the nature of a reproach. 
Those who remained open-minded toward it were often none the less 
doubtful as to the meaning of it or the necessity for it. 

The commission was a response to a belief that, while farmers at 
that time were probably more prosperous than at any previous 
period, country living and the opportunities for a healthful and 
satisfying life were trailing considerably behind those of urban 
communities, and that this was hav^ing an unmistakable effect upon 
the welfare of the agricultural people and upon the industry itself. 
In appointing the commission, the President expressed the view that 
while public attention had rightly been concentrated at the begin- 
ning on means of increasing production, wlien this had been accom- 
plished "‘the effort for better farming should cease to stand alone 
and should be accompanied by the effort for better business and 
better living on the farm.” Tie ludd that the great rural interests 
are human interests, and that good cro])s are of little value to the 
fanner unless they o})on the door to a good kind of life on the farm. 

The inquiry and the recommendations of the commission rested in 
the belief that country life might be made to supply the four great 
ivquirements — health, education, occupation, and society; that the 
disadvantages and handicaps that are not a natural i)art of the 
farmer's business should be removed, and that forces should be en- 
couraged and set in motion which would stimulate and direct force- 
fully locti initiative and leadership. Its life was too short to do 
more than open up the subject and set in motion a train of thought 
which gradually led to study and action, and has resulted in much 
progress in improving materia] conditions. It is interesting to note 
how many of the suggestions made in its brief report have been put 
into effect in the less than twelve years that have intervened. These 
include the establishment of an agricultural extension system on a 
national basis, a rural credit system, parcel post and postal savings 
banks, a national system of road improvement, the provision of a 
vast amount of information on marketing, market conditions, prices, 
warehouses, etc., the establishment of standards for grading prod- 
ucts, promotion of organization and cooperation, the control of 
liquor traffic, greater attention to rural health, and numerous other 
measures which have a vital bearing on farming and life in the 
country. 

Progress in the introduction of rural economics in the colleges has 
been quite steady in the past few years, and as a teaching subject it is 
now accorded a definite place. Nation-wide activity has been or- 
ganized in aid of marketing farm products, and farm management 
has l>ecome a well recognized branch. But investigation in the broad 
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field of rural economics has been quite limited thus far, and has not 
yet formed a prominent feature of the experiment stations. 

The need for investigation, however, and especially for funda* 
mental inquiry has become more urgent with the growth of teaching 
and the attempts at regulation or impi'ovement of economic methods. 
These have revealed the fragmentary character of information based 
on broad investigation, and have suggested topics which need more 
systematic study. Naturally the first effort has been to build up a 
substantial backgi'ound of fact to show what the actual conditions 
are and thus give a basis for more intensive inquiry. There is a 
feeling that a point has been reached where the latter type of work 
should become more extensive, in order to disclose relationships and 
reasons and thus to develop the principles which are operative. 

Specialists maintain that the method of science is quite as appli- 
cable to questions in farm economics as to those in other branches,^ 
and that the field embraced may furnish subjects just as scientific 
and suitable to high grade investigation as the physical and biological 
aspects of agricultui-al practice. These may be approached in the 
same spirit and given the same careful treatment in the gathering 
and analysis of data as subjects bearing on soil fertility or the cause 
and control of plant disease. The fact that the ])robloms differ in 
kind and in method of study does not necessarily imply that in one 
class the work is in any sense inferior in character, less searching, 
or moi'c rigid in interi> rotation. 

Because the statistical instead of the experimental method is em- 
ployed seems no reason why ec'onomics should be excluded from the 
experiment station, which as the research branch of the agricultural 
college is comprehensive in its scope. After all, the character of 
the work is what detennines its grade and entitles it to bo ranked as 
scientific research. Questions i*elating to the technology of produc- 
tion were first taken up by the experiment stations, and these have 
usually more than absorbed the funds thus far available. In the 
prosdsion for expansion effort should undoubtedly be made for this 
newer branch, in wdich there wdll evidently bo increasing demand for 
information. 

Doubt avS to the importance of a general expansion of economic 
research is perhaps attributable to the character of much of the 
work in the past, and the feeling that the number of broad underly- 
ing principles which may be developed is relatively limited. The 
taking of data has sometimes appeared to be an end in itself, supply- 
ing interesting information on conditions which are constantly fluctu- 
ating rather than permanent, and are not shown to conform to fixed 
laws. A census or a survey may furnish the basis for research with- 
out itself being in that field. It may bear the same relation to 
original inquiry that deriving results from a series of simple oxperi- 
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ments has. In either case the plan and purpose in accordance with 
whidi the data are taken, the adequacy of the plan to supply the 
necessary dependable data to carry out the purpose of the inquiry, 
and the analysis and interpretation of the data in a manner to dis- 
close true relationships, will determine the grade of a piece of work 
and the rank it is entitled to. The result may be more exact or 
final in one case than in another, but the method of science must be 
evident in all activity classed as research. The difference in grade 
may be analogous to that between tabulated popular opinion based 
on experience and the weighed evidence deduced by the scientist. 
The first may be interesting and helpful, but it needs the skilled 
interpretation of the investigator to give it the authority of science. 

In any new subject dependent on public suppoiii it is necessary to 
do a certain amount of work which wdll show the possibilities in that 
field and tend to arouse poi)ular interest in it. In agriculture the 
gathering of data on existing conditions and practices is helpful as 
a starting point, and gives something of a background of fact. This 
has been true in economics. Just as in the early days interest and 
support were aroused for larger things by analysis of commercial 
fertilizers and the making of local tests, so in this newer line it has 
iDcen necessary to arouse interest by opening up the field and by 
doing things which are to some extent in the nature of personal or 
advisory service. But as the subject has progressed and become 
more widely accepted in the curriculum and in framing public 
measures, the necessity has grown for fundamental data which are 
general instead of local or individual, and express a broad principle. 

The field of investigation in farm economics has been considerably 
clarified by the recent reorganization and enlargement of the Office 
and Farm Management. The proposal for extensive cooperation 
between the Department and the experiment stations in carrying 
on studies in this field, and the discussion which has been going on 
regarding the character of investigation to be undertaken will un- 
doubtedly have an important bearing on the development of system- 
atic inquiry. The more definite setting foilh of fundamental prob- 
lems and the working out of plans for specific inquiries can hardly 
fail to stimulate and intensify investigation. The formation of the 
American Farm Economic Association and the character of papers 
presented at its recent meeting in Chicago are evidence of a redirec- 
tion which is taking place. 

The inclusion of the human factors in farm economy along with 
farm economics and farm management has pavhd the way for m- 
larged attention to rural sociology and problems of country life. 
The meeting of the Annual Country Life Conference at Chicago, 
103851*’— 20 2 
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now a large, live, and many sided organization, and its joint sessions 
with the Farm Economic Association, are further evidences of prog* 
ress in that field. 

This second Annual Country Life Conference was devoted prin^ 
cipally to rural health, and developed the agencies which are now 
engaged in studying rural health conditions and problems, rural 
public health, nursing, rural social w^elfarc work, and housing, edu* 
cation and recreation in relation to rural health. In his presidential 
address before this conference, President Butterfield made some 
practical suggestions for the work of the organization, stressing 
especially an attempt to correlate the efforts of different groups 
engaged in country life activities. Interest in various aspects of 
country life, he reported, is steadily growing. Fanners are more 
imdy to recognize, for example, that there is a rural health problem; 
and this problem was defined as embracing three phases — public 
health, rural sanitation, and body building. It was suggested that 
there should be an effort to put rural health into the program of 
agricultural extension woik. 

President Butterfield declared that the farmers are thinking more 
to-day in terms of economic problems than in those of technical 
problems. He maintained that the program of agricultural educa- 
tion has been too narrow to meet the needs of farming people. He 
urged the importance of training for leadership, and of developing 
local initiative and leadership so that a inovernent once under way 
will not die because a leader drops out. 

An important paper from the standpoint of investigation in rural 
sociology was one by Dr. C. J. Galpin, one of the few in this country 
who has specialized in this field. His paper on The Human Side of 
Farm Economy dealt with the subject in its relations to the farmer, 
the investigator, and the public. He explained the importance of the 
human factor in the success of fanning, and quoted Dr. H. C. 
Taylor to the effect that whatever affects man as an agent in agri- 
cultiiral production seriously affects the results of this basic in- 
dustry.” 

The general absence of specialists in this particular field and the 
scarcity of trustworth}^ information and data on which to base gen-* 
eralizations were cited as standing out with startling clarity, in 
relation to both inquiry and teaching. Rural sociology lacks as a 
working basis a classified census of the farm population as distin- 
guished from the rural population, and until the farm population 
is sorted out and classified with respect to its characteristics, attain- 
ments and shortcomings, Dr. Galpin explained that progress in a 
National study will be greatly handicapped. 

One of the most suggestive features of the paper was the analysis 
of the field and the setting forth of certain quite specific lines of 
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iDquiry. This will be helpful to tboa'> who have accepted in an 
academic way the growing importance of this subject, but have only 
conceived dimly the research aspects of it or the specific lines along 
which inquiry should proceed. Here, as in rural economics, the secur- 
ing of a sufficient background of data will be essential to the develop- 
ment of facts of limited range, and the taking of these will naturally 
constitute a rather elementary tyi)e of work. The broader surveys 
will clear the way for more detailed and intimate studies and at the 
same time will disclose actual conditions on which remedial or correc- 
tive measures must rest. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the individual and the circum- 
stances which surround him are vita] factors to be taken account of 
in farm management and farm economic studies, and it is natural 
therefore that the Office of Farm Management should supply the 
nucleus for the new line of study relating to the farmer and his envi- 
ronment. For, as Professor Galpin shows, the rural problem, the 
problem of how to maintain a high standard of rural citizenship, is 
a much broader one than that of financial prosperity. Fundamentally 
it is the maintenance of American standai*ds of living on the farm. 
The conditions of it are as yet unknown because unstudied. The 
country people often solve it by moving away from the land, thus 
taking from the country the persons possessing seasoned f aim practice 
and the high qualities which it is especially desired to retain there. 
The problem, as he states, “is a very complicated social, human, psy- 
chological, and political problem, having to do with a class of people 
whose cultural, esthetic, and intellectual aspirations have hitherto 
been very largely post.poned by one force or another, by one set of 
circumstances or another.” That these things can be analyzed and 
studied in a way to develop trustworthy relations between cause and 
effect there can be little doubt. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGBICITLTUBAL CHEHISTSY— AGBOTECHinr. 

A Btudy of the oil from sumac (Bhus glabra), II. W. Brubakeb (Jour, Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., 11 {1019), A’o. 10, p, 950). — Oil extracted with dry ether 
from "^be berries of the common sumac {R, glabra) gathered in Kansas was 
found to have the following average constants: Rpeciiic gravity at 15* C. 
0.92577, index of refraction at 20° (Abba’s refractonieler) 1.471, acid value 
0.9, acetyl value 9.235, saponitication number 102.6, lodin number 126.76, solu- 
ble fatty acids 0.766 per <‘ent, and insoluble fatty acids 93.54 per cent. 

The oil, which averaged over 11 per cent of the ground seeds, is said to have 
a mild odor, pleasant taste, and a deep yellow color, and to be rather viscid at 
ordinary room temperature. It has fairly good drying qualities and saponifies 
readily, giving a sodium soap of semisolid consistency. The author is of the 
opinion that it might readily find a use as an edible oil, or in the soap-making 
Industry, or as a semidrying oil in the paint industry. 

The composition of the fruit of the Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis quinque-* 
folia), G. D. Beal and E. A. Glenz (Jour, Indus, and Engin, Chem,, 11 (1919), 
Eo, 10, pp, 959, 960). — ^The analyses reported Include determinations of the 
proximate constituents of the fruit of the Virginia creeper (A. quinquefolia) 
by extraction with benzene, methyl alcohol, water, and sulphuric acid, and the 
analytical constants of the oil as extracted from the seeds by petroleum ether. 
The seeds yielded on 16-hour extraction in the Soxhlet apparatus 25.6 per cent 
of an odorless oil of the appearance of olive oil and with a slight'- taste sug- 
gestive of castor oil. The oil belongs in the castor oil group of fatty oils as 
shown by the following analytical constants : Specific gravity at 15.5® C, 0.924, 
index of refraction at 15® 1.4762, saponification number from 186 to 194, and 
lodin number 86 to 90. 

The indigenous tans and vegetable dyestuffs of New Zealand, — Experi- 
mental, B. C. Aston (Jour, Agr. [Neiv Zeal.’), 16 (1918), No, 6, pp, 858^65 ), — 
In continuation of the article previously noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 309), experi- 
mental data are reported on the tannin content of New Zealand trees, and 
directions are given for dyeing woolen goods with the bark or root of Coprosma 
grandi folia, the kanono or tree-karamu of the Maori. 

Elanipulations of applied analytical chemistry, M. Francois (Manipulaiiona 
de Chimie Afialytique AppHqv^.c, Paris: Octave Doin d Eon, 1919, pp, BBS, figs, 
18), — ^Thls manual, the material of which corresponds to the laboratory work 
in chemistry of the fourth year of the Schools of Phannacy, Prance, consists 
of four sections as follows: Analysis of drugs, analysis of food materials, 
biological analyses, and toxicological analyses. 

In the selection and grouping of material a general knowledge of chemistry 
and analytical chemistry is presupposed, the arfangement of manipulation Is 
such that one passes from the more easy to the more difficult procedures, and 
one method only is given for the analysis of each substance. 

The original text for the section on biological analysis was written by 
Orimbert. 
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Bleetrom^tric titmtlons^ with special reference to the determination of 
ferrous and ferric iron» J. 0. HosTKTTxai and H. S. Hobkbts (Jour, Amer. Chem. 
Soo,t 41 {1919) f No, 9f pp, 13S7-1S57, figs, 15 ), — ^An electrometric titration method 
with standard diehromate is described, which is said to permit the determina- 
tion of a few tenths of a milligram of ferrous iron In the presence of any 
quantity (up to 1(X> gm.) of ferric iron and which can be applied to other 
oxidation and reduction reactions. The various fact<»rs aifecllng the determina- 
tion have been studied In detail, and the technique has been so developed that 
as sharp end points can be obtained with N/1(X1 or even with N/2(X)0 diehromate 
solutions as with the more concentrated solutions usually employed. 

A new feature of the apparatus enmloyed consists of a t Itratlng head used to 
cover the flask which contains the solution to be titrated, in order to control the 
atmosphere alx>ve the solution and to support tlie calomel half-cell and the 
platinum t ied rode. Readings are made with the slide wire potentiometer of 
Roberts, previously noted (E. S. U., 41, p. 503). 

Some of the advantages of the electrometric method for oxidizing and reduc- 
ing reactions are summarized as follows: 

“This method permits the use of potassium diehromate with its numerous 
advantages. The reduction of the solution with electrometric control eliminates 
the removal of excess reducing agent, which must be done with the usual 
methods of re<ludlon. Conditions, such as acidity, nml not be controlled 
except within very whle limits, and hydrochloric, sulphuric, or hydrofluoric 
acid, or mixtures of these, may till he used. , . . 

“The sensitivity and accuracy of the method makes possible (a) the deter- 
mination of a few tenths of a milligram of tin, chromium, ferrous or ferric 
iron, and probably many other elements, in the presence of large quantities of 
some otlier elenu'iit, and (b) the determination of blanks Involved in some 
of the ordinary" determinations by reducing or oxidizing agents. 

“ The time within which a determination can be carried out is greatly short- 
ened!. Tl^ content of ferrous and ferric iron in a silicate, for Instance, can be 
determined in from 15 to 30 minutes. The precision attainable is comparable 
to the best of the ordinary volumetric determinations.” 

The hydrochloric acid color method for determining iron, ,1. C. Hostetteb 
(Jour, Amer, Chan. Soc., 41 {1919), No. 10, pp. 1531-1543, figs. 4). — This pai)er 
gives the results of experimoiKs undertaken to establish conditions for the 
development of a method for the determination of iron by means of the color 
developt^d in hydrochloric acid solution, and certain applications of the method 
as finally develop(‘d. 

The temperature coefllclent for the color vnrled from 2 to 3 per cent per 
degree, depending on the concentration of iren and i)robubly also on the acidity. 
The color developed by a given amount of iron varied with the acid concentra- 
tion, reaching a maxlnuim intensity at from 26 to 28 per cent of hydrochloric 
acid. The use of constant-boiling acid Is recommended as being the most satis- 
factory concentration. Sulphates were found to cause bleaching, and chlorlds, 
particularly calcium chlorld, intensification of color. 

A few results are quoted which show good agreement between the hydro- 
chloric color method and the electrometric method of Hostetter and Roberts 
noted above. 

YSkt genesis of petroleum as revealed by its nitrogen constituents, O. F. 
MaBKBY {Jour. Amer. CTtem. 8oo., 41 {1919), No, tO, pp. 1690-1697 ). — ^A eq[>edial 
volumetric method of analysis for the determination of minute amounts of 
nitrogen in oils is described, which is essentially a combination of the Dumas 
IKPoeedure for nitrogen and the oxygen combustion procedure for carbon. A 
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table Is given showing the percentage of nitrogen m samples of oil as <!Uster- 
minecl by this volumetric process and by the KJeldahl method. 

The presence of nitrogen in the petroleum of all the principal oil fields is 
thought to furnish sufficient proof of the organic origin of these oils. 

Begeneration of Nessler’s solution, D. Pullman (Analyst^ 4i {1919) y No, 
517, pp, 124 , 125 ). — A method of regenerating Nessler’s solution is described, 
which consists in recovering all the mercury and lodin of the solution by pre- 
cipitation with a solution of a mercuric salt in amount equivalent to the 
mercury present, and using the mercuric lodld thus formed In the preparation 
of the Kessler’s solution as follows : 

A hot suspension of 431 gm. of the mercuric iodid in 500 cc. of water is 
treated with 31 gm. of zinc and the mixture stirred and heated for 5 minutes, 
after which the hot solution of zinc mercuric iodkl is filtered, the precipitated 
mercury washed with boiling water, and the total filtrate made up to about 
3,000 cc. with w’arm water. To this, after c<K)ling, a saturated solution of 
mercuric chlorid is added, a few cubic centimeters at a time, untJl a distinct 
permanent red precipitate is formed. Then 540 gm. of sodium hydroxld, 
dissolved in about u liter of water, is stirred in quickly, and the volume made 
up to 5 liters. It is said that tlie best results are obtained with this solution 
by adding about 3 cc. to every 50 cc. of liquid to be nesslerized. 

The cause of and remedy for certain inaccuracies in Hausmann’s n;^„:egen 
distribution method, S. L. Jonini iin<l S. O. Moulpon (.foi/r. Atner, Chem. Soc*, 
41 {1919), No. 10, pp. 1526-1531 ). — To determine the sources of error in Huus- 
mann’s nitrogen distribution method a seruvs of experiments, conducted at 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, V. S. Department of Agriculture, Is reported 
in which the nitrogen distribution in casein w’as determined by the method 
as modified by Osborne and Harris (E. S. R., 15, p. 221), with the exception 
that varying amounts of magnesium oxld were employed. 

It w^as found that the proportion of acid amid nitrogen was constant, and 
did not depend upon the amount of magiiesium oxid employed In th^e distilla- 
tion. The proportion of nitrogen found in the magnesium oxid precipitate 
was higher, and that of diainino and inonaniino nitrogen correspondingly 
lower, the greater the quantity of magnesium oxid employed in the distillation. 
These results were also corroborated in a study of the nitrogen distribution 
in spinach. 

The authors conclude that “ in order to obtain uniform results and a mini- 
mum of ‘humin’ nitrogen it is necessary to use the least possible amount of 
magnesia which is sufficient to rendt*r the substance to be distilled alkaline. 
In the case of plant and animal materials the uniform application of 1 gm. 
of magnesium oxid seems to be satisfactory, while in the case of proteins 0.5 gm. 
suffices.” 

The modified Benedict method for the estimation of sulphur in feeds, feces, 
and foods, J. O. Halverson (Jour, Amer. Chem. Soo,, 41 {1919), No. 10, pp. 
1494 ^ 1503 ). — ^The author, at the Ohio Experiment Station, has modified the 
Wolf and Osterborg pro(‘edure (K. S. R., 24, p. 609) for the estimation of the 
total sulphur In solid organic matter by a simplified technique, which requires 
much less attention than the original method. The principal change In the 
pro<*ess consists in digesting the material on the steam bath to almost complete 
solution with a diluted fuming nitric acid Instead of heating with the fuming 
add alone. The modified technique is as follows ; 

About 8.44 gm. of feces or 2.7476 gm. of feeds is weighed out on half a 
filter paper, which is then rolled up and put Into a 300 cc. Kjeldahl flask. 
Ten or 15 cc. of hot water is added, the flask rotated occasionally (preferably 
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in the eteam bath) to hagten the disintegration of any hard lumps, 20 oc. 
of a mixture of fuming and concentrated nitric acid (1:4, added, and the 
flask stoppered with a small funnel. After standing at room temperature for 
half a day, the flask is placed in the steam bath and allowed to digest slowly 
for about four days, with occasional rotation. Another 10 cc. of the acid 
mixture is then added, and the digesth)!! is continued until the solution is 
clear or contains only small quantities of resistant residue. The solution is 
transferred In portions to a 60-cc. evar>orating dish and treated with 20 cc. 
of the Benedict reagent during evaporation to complete dryness on the steam 
l»ath. 

Blanks on the reagent are given the same treatment, with the exception 
that to prevent spattering or heating 5 cc, of a 10 per cent sucrose solution 
is added before evaporation to dryness. After the evai)oratlon to dryness 
the samples and blanks are baked slowly on a gas hot plate or sand hath 
until the material has fused. After slow (*ooling, about 20 cc. of hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid is added and the dish is (‘overed with a watch glass and 
heated on tlie st<'nm bath for 1.^ minutes. The clear solution is then Altered 
into a 250 cc. beaker, Jimfle up to a volume of at least 100 cc., heated to 
boiling on a hot plate, and 10 cc. of a boiling 5 per cent barium chlorid solution 
added drop l)y drop from a calcium chlorid tube. The covered solution is 
digested on tlu‘ sH‘am bath for 2 or hours, and th(‘n allowed to stand in 
the cold for at h^ast 48 hours, after which it can be Altered without diAieully. 

The method was checked by the modified peroxid method of Krieble and 
Manguin (PI S. R., 41, p. 505), which had been previously checked by the 
oAlclal peroxid method. Removal <»f the silica Iti feeds and feces gave results 
in the peroxid laethod agreeing clo.sely with the new method, the latter 
checjking the peroxid method witliiu an average of 3.17 and 4.17 per cent, 
respectively, for fe<*es and f(*eds. 

Estimation of small quantities of lead in foods and substances containing 
calcium jphosphate, B. \V. J. Warren {Analyst^ 44 {1919) ^ Ao. 510y pp, 199, 
SOO). — Tiu‘ technique of the method, which was devised to avoid loss of lead 
through occlusion with precipitated phosphates, is as follows: 

Ten gm. of the material is incinerated In a silica dish, dissolved in a little 
water to which 1 cc. of nitric acid has been added, Altered, and washed. The 
colorless A1 trate is treated with a slight excess of ammonia and the precipitate 
washed well. The precipitate, which contains practically all of the lead, is 
washed into a Nessler cylinder with water ami 5 cc. of dilute acetic acid is 
added, followed by an aqueous solution of hydrogen sulphid. The color of 
the slightly turbid solution is nuitclicd with a standanl consisting of a dilute 
lead solution treated in a similar manner with ammonia, dilute acetic acid, 
and finally hydrogen sulphid solution. 

The estimation of the approximate quantity of meat in sausages and meat 
pastes, G. Stubbs and A. More {Ahalysty 44 {1919), No. 517, pp. 125--1^). — ^The 
method described lias been In use in the Government Laboratory (England) 
in testing sausages under the Meat Rationing Order, 1918, of the Ministry of 
Food, which fixes the minimum quantity of meat in first quality and second 
quality sausages at 07 and 50 per cent, respectively. The method is based 
on the assumption that meat (beef, mutton, or pork) is free from carbohydrate 
and crude cellulose matter and contains a fairly uniform percentage of nitro- 
gen calculated in the fat-free meat (3.75 i>er cent in beef and mutton and 4 
per cent in pork), and that the substances used as fillers contain, when in 
condition suitable for mixing, about 40 per cent of waiter, about 50 per cent 
of carbohydrate and crude cellulose matter, and 1 per cent of nitrogen. 
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Tbe detemiinatioiiB include water, fat and nonfatty aoUda, nitrogen, and aaii. 
After estimating the amount of carbohydrate and crude cellulose matter and 
calculating the quantity of nitrogen associated with It, the balance of nitrogen 
is calculated to the quantity of defatted meat which it represents, and to this 
amount is added the fat, the total representing the amount of meat present 

The analysis of sausages, meat pastes, and army rations, A. W, Stokibs 
(Analyst, 44 (1919), No. 517, pp. 127-^132). — ^The method employed by the author 
in the analyses reported is based on the assumption that meat naturally con- 
tains 70 r)er cent and bread 40 per cent, of water. The meat is dissolved by 
boiling in alcoholic soda solution, which also forms a soap with the fat. The 
insoluble matter is placed in an aqueous caustic soda solution to dissolve the 
starch, which is then precipitated by strong alcohol. Total solids, water, and 
ash are estimated in the usual way on 5 gm. of the material. 

The actual fat is calculated on the assumption that the fatty acids equal 
95 per cent of the actual fat. The dry meat is calculated by subtracting the 
weight of starch and fat from the total solids. To this is added 2.83 times 
its weight of water to give the fat-free llesh. The bread is estimated by add- 
ing to the starch 0.66 times its weiglit of water. 

Tables are given of the composition of samples of sauKsages, meat pastes, and 
army rations, the determinations including percentage of fat, bread, flesh, 
water present, water allowed, and water excess. 

A rapid method for the determination of fat in cocoa and chocolate, E. B. 
Hitohes (Chem. News, 110 (tOlO). No. 3098. p. 104 ). — The method, which In- 
volves the use of the Leffmann-Beam centrifugal machine or similar apparatus 
consists In centrifuging a 2 gm. sample of the finely powdered material twice 
with 80 cc. of 50 per cent alcohol, decanting and discarding the clear liquid, 
and subsequently centrifuging the residue twice with 25 cc. of a mixture of 
equal volumes of ordinary ether and petroleum ether. The ether extracts 
tire decanted into a tared flask, the ether is distilled, and the residue of fat 
Is weighed. It is stated that two extractions are usually suflicienty and that 
the extracted fat is free from impurity. 

A chemical test to distinguish between caffein and theobromin, F. P. 
Stboup (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 91 (1919), No. £>, pp. 598, 599). — A color test to 
distinguish between caffein and theobromin is described which involves the 
use of a solution of potassium dicliromate made by dissolving 0.05 gm. of the 
salt in 1 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The test consists in adding two drops of tliis reagent to a small amount 
of the alkaloid on a white porcelain surface. With caffein the yellow color 
of the reagent is changed almost Immediately to a bright bluish-green, while 
with theobromin the color changes to a dark purple, later an olive-green, and 
Anally to the same color as that given by caffein. Similar color changes are 
produced when the alkaloid is dropped upon a small amount of the potassium 
dichromate reagent on a white surface. 

Color standards for cottonseed oil, H. V. Akny, C. Kfsh, and F. Newmabk 
(Jour. Indus and Engvn. Chem., 11 (1919), No. 10, pp. The authors 

have examined the color standards “ Oo-Fe-Cu ” and “ Co-Or-Cu,” devised by 
Army and Ring (E. S. R., 35, p. 204), with reference to their suitability for 
the grading of cottonseed oil. The “ Co-Pe-Cu ” blends, the preparation of which 
is outlined, were found to be satisfactory for matching cottonreed oil when 
properly standardized. Approximately good matches were obtained when the 
oil samples and the standardized fluids were compared in 1-oz. round bottles, 
while practically perfect results were secured by placing the liquids in one- 
half inch cells in the Lovibond tintometer. 

Tables are given of the analytical data obtained in the investigation. 
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Xiemoa oiL---X. VtmMtmBl distillation and critical temperature of solution^ 
O. Ajon (Am. B. 8taz. Sper, AgrmUc. e Fruttic, Adreale, ^ (1916^1918), pp. 
809 ^ 18 , flits, 2), — ^The critical temperature of solution in alcohol of a d^nlte 
strength of the products of the fractional distillation of lemon oil is con- 
sidered, by the author, to be a more accurate index of adulteration of the oil 
than the temperatures obtained in the fractional distillation of the oil. 

Data are furnished which show that the later fractions of an adulterated 
oil have a lower critical temperature of solution in alcoliol than the pure oil, 
while there is but little variation in the distillation temperatures of the pure 
and adulterated oils. 

The IT. S. P. test for methyl alcohol in ethyl alcohol, J W. Ehman (Amer, 
.Jour, Pharrri:, 91 (1919), No, 9, pp. 59Jf-li97). — As the result of a series of ex- 
periments undertaken to determine the cause of variai>le results obtained with 
the IT. S. Phannacofxxua test for nK*thyl alcohol the following modified pro- 
cedure is recommended : 

The fuchsin-sulphurons a<*id is prepared by dissolving 0.5 grn. fuchsia in 
300 cc. of warm water, ('ooling and adding 11.2 gm. sodium sulifiiite (90 per 
cent) dissolved in 200 cc. of water, and finally adding 20 cc. hydrfjchloric acid. 
The other reagxmts and tlie method of ixrocedure are the same as in the olficial 
test, with the exception that the technique proposed involves running a blank 
determination with pure 10 per <*ent ethyl alcohol and adjusting the tempera- 
ture of both tubes to 25° C, after the addition of each reagent. If the blank Is 
violet after ten minutes too high a temi>erature is indicated, while if a bright 
red color persists, too low a temperature. In cither case the temi)erature 
should be varied and the test r(‘peated. 

With quantities of methyl alcohol (»f 1 per <*ent or more, the color produced 
Is said to change from violet to luirpli h red In a few minutes wlien viewed 
either vertically or transversely, while with ethyl filcohol the solution is color- 
less or a pale yellow. With .smaller quantities of methyl alcohol (0.25 to 0.5 
per cent)^ 10 or 15 minutes are required for the test. The final (‘olor Is pale 
violet wiieii viewed from above under artificial light. Viewed transversely 
by daylight the solution may appear to be colorless. 

Notes on the assay of hypochlorite solutions, F. X. Moerk and U. R. Fohan 
(Amer. Jour, Pharm., 91 (1919), No, 9, pp, 592, 59S), — Difficulty in obtaining 
definite end reactions In the assay of Dakin’s solution and other hypochlorite 
solutions by the direction.s given in the Ninth Revision of the TT. S. PlinrmacopcBia 
is attributed to the use of acetic acid in place of hydrochloric acid. 'Itie sug- 
gestion is made that for Dakin’.s solution the amount of acetic acid be increased 
from 2 to 3 cc. and for I..jd)arraque’s solution from 5 to 10 cc., if immediate 
titration is to be made. Other suggested ixossibilities of avoiding an indefinite 
end point are to allow the prepared test to stand one hour before titrating, or 
to replace the acetic acid by a diluted hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 

The canning of apples. — Preventing pinholing, W. D. Bigelow (Canner, 
49 (1919), No. 15, p, 34). — ^The author slates that plnhoUng or perforation of 
apple cans is can.sed by the action of malic acid In the apples on the tin plate, 
and may be prevented by using cans with a heavy tin coating, by tight sealing, so 
that external air will be absolutely excluded, by filling the cans completely, by 
expelling the air from the apple cells with a vacuum pump or with sufficient 
exhaust, and finally by allowing the cans to cool to the center before they are 
stacked away. 

Alcoholic fermentation of banana must, R. Pbrotti and V. Riveba (8tm. 
Sper, Apr, Ital, 50 (1917), No, 9-10, pp. 433-450; ahs, in Abs. Bad., 2 (1918), 
No. 0, p. $39), — A must obtained by the extraction of the skins and pulp of 
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baRan^R was found to oontnin four organisms, a saccliaromyces designated 
B* mum^ a bacterial form not identified, a variety of Oospara lacti», and a va- 
riety of Mycodenna. Fermentation of banana must by means of fif. rmm is 
said to yield, if sugar is added to the must, a slightly alcoholic liquor of good 
color and attractive organoleptic properties. 

METEOEOLOGT. 

Temperature influence on planting and harvest dates, J, B. Kinckb (17. S. 
Mo, Weather Rer.y {1919) ^ No, 5, pp. S12-S2Sy figs. 20). — The author discusses 
certain significant temperature values which seem to e.stablish the average 
spring planting dates of wheat, oats, early potatoes, corn, and cotton, together 
with the heat necessary to bring them to maturity after planting known as the 

thermal constant ** or “ the accumulated day-degrees of temperature above the 
mean temperature at which planting is accompli slied.” 

As thus computed, very little <liirert‘nce was found in the amount of heat 
necessary to mature most statute spring-planted croi)s when tlie average variety 
of corn was (*onsi(jered. It is sugge.sted that the mean temperature at which 
the planting of a given ci\)p takes place be emidoyed as a base for any method 
of temperature suimnalion rather than a general base for all crops. It is 
stated that the normal dtiily temperatures accoinimnying the beginning of the 
seeding of tlhe principal spring-grown crops are from 37 to 40® F. for wheat, 48® 
for oats, 45® for early potaOn^s, 55® for corn, and 02® tor cotton. The successful 
commercial production of cotton and corn is said to be limited by uMUlable 
thermal consUmt.s of approximately 2XK)0® and l.OtH)®, res[)ectivoIy. 

Agricultural meteorology {Beimce. n. ser.y 50 {1919)y No. J29Sy pp. 350y 
351). — Recent publications on the subject are noted, attention being called espe- 
cially to the following articles published in the Moathlg W eather Romeie: Re- 
lation Between A'egelative and Frostlass Periods, by J. B. Klncer (E. S. R., 41, 
p. 118) : and Temr»erature Influence (»n Planting and Harvest Dates, by J. B. 
Kincer ; Alfalfa Growing in We.sterii South Dakota, by II. N. JohnscSi, and Al- 
falfa Seed Growing and the Weather, in TTah, by J. C. Alter, of all which are 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Monthly Weather Review {V. B. Mo. Weather Rev.y Jft {1919) y Nos. 5, pp. 
279^65 y pis. 26 y figs, 39; 6. pp. pis. 16, figs. 28 ). — In addition to special 

forecasts and warnings, river and flood observations, notes rm the effect of 
weather on crops, halo phenomena, and selsmological reix)rts for May and 
June, 1919; lists of additions to the Weather Bureau library and of recent 
papers on meteorology and .seismology; notes on the weather of the months; 
solar and sky radiation measurements at Washington. I). 0,. during May and 
June, 1919; condensed climatological summaries; and the usual climatological 
tables and charts, these numbers contain the following articles : 

No. 5 . — The First Trans- A thin tic Flight (Ulus.) by W. R. Gregg; The Flight 
of Hawker and Grieve, by W. R, Gregg; A New Evaiwrlmeter for Use In Forest 
Studies (illus.), by C. G. Bates (see p. 725) ; The Measurement of Rainfall and 
Snow, by R. E. Horton (Abs.) (B. S. R., 40, p. 715) ; The Relation of Rainfall to 
Configuration, by C. Salter (Rev.) (E. S. R., 41, p. 510) ; Storm Rainfall of East- 
ern United States ; Panama Rainfall (illus.), by H. G. Cornthwaite ; Uncle Sam's 
Dampest Corner (illus.), by G. K, Larrison (see p. 717) ; Additional Meteor- 
ological Data Needed by Engineers, by R. E, Horton (reprinted) ; Elements 
of Hydrology, by A. P. Meyer (Rev.) ; The Weather and Daily Stream Flow 
for Hydro-electric Plants (illus.), by J. C, Alter; The Colorado River (illua)» 
by F. n. Brandenburg: Water Supply in California, by A. H, Palmer (Aba); 
Temperature Influence on Planting and Harvest Dates (illus.), by J. B. 
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Iviucer (see p. 716) ; A GrapMc Summary of Seasonal Work on Farm Oroi)s 
(illus.), by O. E. Baker, 0. P. Brooks, and R. G. Hainsworth (Abs.) ; D«frenoy*s 
Observations of the Temperatures of Plants In Sunlight and Shade; Note on 
the Heating of Plants In Sunlight ns a Factor In Growth, by 1). A. Seeley; 
Measuring the Temperature of Leiives, by E. B. Shreve (reprinted rev.); 
Alfalfa Growing in Western South Dakota (illus.), t>y H. N. Johnson; and 
Alfalfa Seed Growing and the Weather, in Utah, by J. C. Alter (see p. 732). 

No, G, — Some Observations on Temperatures and Winds at Moderate Ele- 
vations Above the Ground (Ulus.), by V'. E. Jakl; Results of Some Empiric 
Researches as lo tl)e General Movements of the Atinosi)herc (illiis.), by H. H. 
HiJdebrandsson (translation); General Circulation of the Atmosphere, by U. 
Gangolil (Abs.) ; Thunderstorm at Tulsji, Okla., June 0, lOlP (illus.), by J. A. 
Ueihle; Torna(h> at Fergus Falls, Minn., June 22, 1019 (illus.) ; Hailstorms in 
South (Carolina, June 8 and 9, 1919 (Ulus.), by 11. H Sullivan; Suggestions 
as to the Condition.^ Precedent to the Ocrurren(‘o of Summer Thunderstorms, 
with Special llofVrence to That of June 14, 1914 (Ulus.), i)y J. Falrgrieve 
(Abs.) : Wind Stratification Near a Uarge Tliiinderstonu (illus.), by L, A. 
Warren; Ihvssure Fluctuations During a Thunderstorm (illus.), by E. F. 
Pi got : Mammato-Cuiiiulus Clouds and Thiiiulerst orm at Bingbamton, N. Y., 
.lime 24, 1011 (illus,), by J. K. Weeks; Types of Mnirunato-(hiniulus Clouds 
(illus.), by (\ F. Brooks; Cloud Shadows (illus.), by H. H. Martin; Mwisnring 
Visibility, l»y A II. Thiessen ; The Aurora of March 7-8, 1018 (illus.), by 
II. Lyman and F. Brooks; Woller ITovisioiial Sun-siK>t Relative Numbers; 
The Weather Data Needed by Eclipse ExiXHlitions (repriiite^l) ; Land and Sea 
Breezes in the Vicinity of Corpus Christ! Bay, Tex. (illus.), by C. B. Ilecka- 
thorn: Land and Sea Breezes at Bayonne, France, I>y M. Rouch (Abs.); The 
Sea Breeze on the CoavSt of Catalonia, by E. Font sere (reprinted rev.) : I^nd 
and Sea Breezes at Sierra Leone (reprintiMl) ; The First Successful Non-stop 
Trans- Atlantic Flight, by W. It. Gregg; Ocean Weather Ueports and Forecasts 
for Avlatjprs (reprinted); New World’s Airidane Altitude Kei*<>r(l : A New 
Recension of Aristotle’s Meteorology. l)y F. 11. Ft>l) 0 s (Uov.); Lord Rayleigh, 
Meteorologist. 1842-1010; Richard II. Curtis, 1847-1910 (reprinted); Unifica- 
tion of the Astronomical with the Meteorological Day (reprinted) ; Further 
Note on the Hurricane of August (>, 1018 (illus.), by R. A. Dyke; Panama 
Rainfall (illus.), by 11. G. C’orntliwaile ; and Panama C^loud Phenomena (re- 
printed). 

Uncle Sam’s dampest corner, G. K. Labrison {V, K. Mo. Weather Rev., ^7 
{1919) J No. 5, pp. 303-305, pis. 2, figs, 2). — Measurements by engineers of the 
IT, S. Geological Survey of rainfall in the Hawaiian Islands, at various eleva- 
tions up to more than 5,000 ft, showed tliat during a period of nearly five 
years the average annual rainfall on Mount Waialeale, elevatiorj 5,080 ft, was 
476 in. The records show a great contrast in amounts of rainfall at stations 
only a few miles apart but varying considerably in altitude or exposure. Special 
forms of rain gauges and methods U8t*d in obtaining the rwords are described. 

“As a rule November, December, March, and April are the wettest months, 
although the rule is not ‘ hard and fast,* and records are available showing just 
the reverse. A comparison of local records with those on the mainland north- 
west indicates no relation whatever In seasonal precipitation . . , Hawaiian 
precipitation is also of the ‘showery’ class, and heavy rains rarely last more 
than a few hours. The applicability of the general rule — that even in wet 
periods heavy downpours lasting a few minutes are interspersed with short 
periods of sunshine — varies considerably with the altitude and location. In 
the upper valleys, with few exceptions, showers are daily occurrences, even in 
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dry weather, though on extreme leeward points showers are rare. On the hig^ 
pealm, like Mount Walaleale and Pun Kukui, tlie mornings are usually dear 
and the afternoons and nights very wet'* 

Annual report of the [Philippine] Weather Bureau for the year IBld (Atiia 
Rpt. [PhiUpfdnel Weather Bur,, 1916, pt. 3, pp, 341), — Dally records of obser- 
vations on pressure, temperature, precipitation, humidity, wind, and clouds for 
each month of 1916 at the 51 secondary stations constituting the Philippine 
meteorological service are tabulated. Observations at 2, 6, and 10 a. m., and 
2, 6, and 10 p. m,, at the first and second class stations and at 6 a. m. and 2 
p. m. at the third and fourth class stations are recorded. 

Climate and meteorology, M. Fkaskb {New Zeal, Q-ff, Yearbook 1918, pp, 
$3-62, pU. 3, fiffH. 2 ). — Climatic data, especially ralofall and temperature, for 
1917, are summarized. 

SOILS— FEETinZEES. 

Instructions for the sampling of soils, II. IjAOzVTu (Prog, Apr. ei Vitic, {Ed, 
VEst-Venire), 40 (1919), No, 39, pp. 398-303, fg, /). — Information is given re- 
garding the sampling of soils for analysis. 

Analyses of soils of Turner County, \V. A. Worsham, .tr., kt at^ {Oa, State 
Col. Agr, Bui. 182 (1919), pp. 30, figs. 3). — Analyses of samples of the repre- 
sentative soil types of an area of 177,920 acres in south-central Georgia are 
reijorted and discussed. 

Over 65 per cent of the soils of the area are classified as sandy loam. The 
analyses indicate a relative deficiency in all the nutritive elements, nitrogen 
being relatively in minimum and potash being relatively in maximum. The 
soils are also in need of lime and organic matter and de(‘per cultivation. 

Lime and magnesia in Queensland soils, J. O. BrOnnich (Queensland Agr. 
Jour,, 11 (1919), No. 4 , PP- 162-169). — A summary of the results of analyses of 
1,773 samples of Queensland soils conducted at the Sugar Experiment Station 
is reported, shoving that 27.64 per cent of the soils contain less than 0.25 per 
cent calcium oxid, 44.7 contain from 0.25 to 0.75, 21.1 contain from 0.75 to 
1,5, and 6.8 per cent contain over 1.5 per cent calcium oxld ; and 35.7 per cent 
contain less than 0.25 per cent magnesium oxid. Comparing the contents of 
lime and magnesia, it is shown that 34 per cent have a magnesia-lime ratio of 
1 : 1, and 6.6 per cent have a ratio of 1:3. 

Some observations about the soils of the Northeast Indian tea districts, 
G. D. Hope (Agr, Jour, India, Indian Sci, Cong. No., 1918, pp. 102-113, pis. 2). — 
This Is a description of the tea soils of Northeast India, with special reference 
to their origin, and mechanical and chemical composition. 

These soils are all of alluvial origin, with the exception of those on certain 
steep slopes. Alluvium derived from tertiary sandstone has several distin- 
guishing characteristics, chief among which is the invariably high percentage 
of fine sand and its even composition to a great depth over extensive areas. 
It is deficient in nutritive constituents, organic matter, and lime. 

In a special study of this alluvial soil it was found to consist mainly of 
four definite subtypes, in all of whicli fine sand is the chief ingredient. There 
is a definite gradation in quantity from fine sand through silt and fine slit to 
clay, while the amount of coarse sand varies, and this variation is chiefiy 
responsible for the difference in typo. “Wherever the hills bordering tim 
plains consist of rock other than sandstone, a difference in the type of soil is 
Immediately noticeable. . . . 

“A very much larger part of the Doonrs tea districts, relatively to that of 
the others, is made up of the old red soils known as the Bed Bank. This soil 
is of grent depth and is characterized by being comparatively rich in coarse 
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sand and clay, and poor in fine sand, silt, and fine silt It is a loam, though a 
heavy loam, rather than a silt soli, and is capable of assuming a very fine 
tilth if well cultivated. These red soils are usually acid, contain very little 
lime, and are rather deficient in phosphoric acid, and citric acid-soluble phos- 
phoric acid is low. A very important feature of these soils is the fact that the 
ratio of clay to fine silt is usually high, which fact, taken with others, indi- 
cates that the soil has been in situ long enough to have weathered considerably.'* 

The next most characteristic soil is a gray sandy loam. “ These soils have 
been deposited from the rivers which conje down from the Himalayas, and they 
consist of coarse or fine quartz sand accompanied by a large percentage of talc 
and potash mica. They possess fairly high percentages of phosphoric acid and 
remarkably high figures for citric acid-soluble phosphoric acid. They are 
rich in potash and the percentage of citric acid-soluble potash is unusually low, 
and is often present in traces only.** 

Other soils of special character are described. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the soil profile In the neighborhood of 
Buitenzorg [Java], J. D. White (Meded. Landbouwhoogseh. [Wagen ingen] ^ J6 
(1919) f No. 3, pp. 57-88, pis. 3 ). — ^Tbis is a report of miners logical, physical, and 
chemical studies of IJie soil profile in the vicinity of Buitenzorg in eastern 
Java. 

This profile is divided into four layers. A, B, (*, and D, of which B, C, and 
I> constitute a fossil soil of one geobjgical oritrln over which is layer A, a 
well- weathered brown soil of volcanic origin. Layer B-C-D is in a much 
more advanced stage of weathering and decomposition than layer A. Both 
layers arc, however, considered to be stages of laterltlc decomposition. An- 
other layer of soil called CX is a yellow soil. This color is ascribed to 
the presence of aiiglte, and it is thought that this is less weatlieretl than 
B-C-D and more tlian A. It is also considered a stage of lateritic decompo- 
sition. 

It is generally concluded from these studies that hygroscopiclty is a fair 
measure of the degree of weathering of soils of similar origin and type of 
weathering. 

The physical texture of soils In its relation to crop production, D. Clouston 
and A. R. Padmanaiiha Aiyer (Agr. Jour. India, Indian Sci. Cong. No., 1918, pp. 

pis. 2). — This is a brief description of the laterite soils of the Central 
Provinces, which contain about 69 p(»r cent of gravel and stone and only 81 
per cent of fine soil. It has been found that owing partially, at least, to the 
porosity of this soil, it can be made relatively productive by Irrigation, culti- 
vation, and manuring. 

Phenomena of clay plasticity explained, R. F. MacMichaei. (Brick and 
Clay Bee., 55 (1919), No. 8, pp. 677S80, figs. 2).— This Is a technical description 
of the causes of plasticity in clay as well as other physical characteristics 
of clay on the addition or expulsion of fluids, based on several years of 
experiments. 

It has been found that the strength of clay, whether plastic, dry, or burned, 
is due to the molecular cohesion of the clay particles themselves. Water, 
when added to a mao? of diy clay, produces a disruptive force within the 
mass, opposing cohesion and reducing the strength of the clay. Plasticity 
results from a balancing of the forces of cohesion and disruption. Fluids 
other than water may be used to produce plasticity in clay. Organic matter, 
soluble salts, and colloids, except as the latter are considered to be merely 
very fine, insoluble particles of the clay itself, are not essential to plasticity. 
Shitokage is considered to be merely a rearrangement of the clay grains. 
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Ghemlciil reactions of the soil^ Mabtin and Wibbei^ (Am» Chim, 

1 (1919) t No. S, pp. — ^This Is a brief review of studies on the 

chemical reactions in soil between acid and alkaline soil solutions and the 
effect thereon of soil colloids. 

It is concluded that clay, silica, and humus should be considered not 
especially as colloids possessing the power of absorbing the bases of soluble 
fertilizers, but more particularly as catalyzers permitting a speed of reaction 
between salts in accordance with the more or less rapid transformation of 
the character of the soil. It is thought that precipitated phosphate should 
give as g(K)d results as superphosphate in soils, on the gromids that under 
the Influence of soil colloids and calcium carbonate in the presence of alkaline 
salts a gradual dissolution of the pho^hate takes place. The improvement 
of tough soils by the Incorporation of organic mutter is explained on the 
basis that the presence of so-called humic acid prevents the dissolution of 
silica to a large extent. It is further pointed out that the nmiiner of fixation 
and dissohition of phosphoric acid in soil is the same as that of potash or 
ammoiiia. 

Soils and soil conditions, VV. H. H.uibison {Sci. Itpta. Apr. Research Jmt. 
Pusa, 1917-18, pp, 27-30 ), — Stiiilies of the relationship of the gaseous products 
of decomi>osition to i)addy soils have shown that carbon dioxid when present 
alone can persist as such, but that in admixture with hydrogen and under 
biological influences a recombination occurs of such intensity that the absence 
of any large quantity of these gases from the atmosphere in paddy soils is 
accounted for. Incidentally, distinct evidence has been obtained to show that 
marsh gas can be produced by a combination of these two gases under biological 
influences. The important fact has also been obtained that this reaction be- 
tween carbon dioxid and hydrogen is not pet*ullar to paddy soils, but that It 
can be induced In dry soils with the utmost ease when the conditions are 
approximately anaerobic In character. 

Pot experiments with sterile so-called “hara^’ soils alter the suits present 
had been washed out with ordinary water resulted in the almost entire inhibi- 
tion of germination. An examination of the soil showed that the bicarbonate 
of lime in the water had brought about a reaction leading to the production 
of alkaline carbonate in the soil. The soil experimented with originally con- 
tained a comparatively small amount of alkaline carbonate and a considerable 
I>roi)ortion of sulphates and chlorids, whereas after the washing process the 
sulphates and chloiids were reduced in amount, but the carbonate content had 
c(»nslderably increased, so that the effect had been to change the original 
condition of white alkali into one of black alkali. 

Prelimlnaiy experiments in relation to the reactions occurring between cal- 
cium phosphates and calcium carbonate under varying conditions showed that 
“ supeiphosphate reacts very rapidly at ordinary tem|ierature with calcium 
carbonate, the product of the reaction being the comparatively insoluble dical- 
cic phosphate, and that the latter in turn slowly reacts with more CaOOt 
forming tricalclc phosphate. At higher temperatures the intermediate stage 
practically disappears and tricalclc phosphate is formed with great rapidity.” 

Soil biology, J. Mackrnna (Rpt. Prog, Agr, India, 1917-18, pp. 101-108 ). — 
Field studies on the seasonal variation and effect of cropping and of fallow 
on soil nitrlflcation showed that the presence of a crop, while diminishing the 
apparent amount of nitrification as measured by the nitrate found in the soil, 
actually increased the amount if it is assumed that the crop takes its nitrogen 
entirely as nitrate. Exiwirlments on the specific nature of various strains of 
mdMdCQla and upon apparent symbiotic fixation of nitrogen without 
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nodule formation, in the <m8e of inoculation with foreign strains gave clear 
evidence of stimulation of growth by nonsymbiotic nitrogen fixation both by 
azotobacter and nodule organisms. The practice of pitting and rotting a green 
manure crop before applying it to the land has been found to give crops as 
good as those raised after green manuring in tlie usual way. 

Studies on the phosphate requirements of soil bacteria led to the conclusion 
that “increase In available phosphoric acid greatly increases the general bac- 
terial activity of a soil, ami therewith the formation of carbon dioxid. There Is 
a positive relation between the amounts of carbon dioxid thus formed and the 
solubilization of phosphate in the soil, but this varies with the character of the 
latter.’* Addition of soluble phosphate increased the ammonilication rate in 
all the soils examined. Addition of phosphate In many cases diminished the 
nitrification rate, apparently owing to the disproportionate increase in non- 
nitrifying organisms. The final result over long periods of time in most cases 
showed no Increase in the total nitrate formed. 

Studies on the nitrogen content of liquid manure, II-IV, E. Blanch 
(Landtv. Vent, ma,, 91 (1918), No. 5-S, pp. 258-269. 271-200. 809-S46) .—Them 
three articles explain more in detail experiments previously noted (E. S. R., 
40, p. 728). 

II. The framfonnaiion of the nitrogen of urine in noil. — Studies on the 
chemical and bacteriological transformation of the nitrogen of liquid ma- 
luire in light saiuly soil are rc^ported, in which it was found that bacterial 
decomposition of urine in sandy soil began very quickly. While this action 
was somewhat retarded hy pliosphate treatment, eventually the loss of nitrogen 
through the formation of ammonia assumed large proportions. This led to 
the conclusion that the conseiwatlon of liquid manure wdtli acids is unprofit- 
able. No nitrification of the ammonia formed was observed, this being attrib- 
uted to the deficiency in lime of the sandy soil. It was found that during 
nine weeks nearly 75 per cent of the total nitrogen in urine added to sandy 
soil was lost. It Is concluded that the use of liqiiid manure on light sandy 
soils deficldht in lime is not to he recommended. 

III. 37/0 loss of nitrogen from liquid manure a/nd urine due to their use as 
top-dressings. — ^I^xperiments on the loss of nitrogen from uidne and liquid 
manure when used as a top-dressing on light sandy soil and when mixed into 
the soil are reported. 

It w^as found that the greatest loss of nitrogen from urine and liquid manure 
took place during the time of addition and the sinking of the liquid into the 
soil. Smaller losses took place through evaporation and escape of free nitro- 
gen while the liquid lay in the soil. The washing out of nitrogen from the soil 
by atmospheric movement is not considered great. A nitrogen loss due to the 
evaporation of urine or manure liquid was also observed, the older the urine 
the greater being the loss of nitrogen. Mixing the liquid under the soil pre- 
vented the nitrogen losses only partially, but the losses decreased as the depth 
of mixing Increased. Treatment of urine and liquid manure with sulphuric 
acid was found to be a better method of preventing nitrogen losses. 

IV. The influence of formalin and sulphuric acid on the conservation and 
fertilizing action of liquid manure nitrogen. — Studies are reported in wliich 
it was found by cropping experiments that liquid manure neutralized with sul- 
phuric add gave as good results as ammonium sulphate. The liquid manure 
kept in air gave considerably poorer results than the liquid neutralized with 
sulphuric acid and the ammonium sulphate, but gave much better results than 
liquid manure treated with either 5 or 10 per cent formalin solution. Liquid 
manure treated with formalin gave very poor results with reference to Its 
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nitrogen content, and this was more marked the greater the concentration of 
formalin soluti<m used. It is concluded that a marked decrease In the value of 
Uonid manure results from the addition of formalin. 

Action of chemical fertilizers on mountainous prairies, 0. Dxtsszrrs 
Agr, Suisse^ 18 {1911) ^ Ko. 1, pp. 7, 8), — ^Two years* experiments with grain and 
leguminous ci-ops on mountain prairie soils which are gravelly and relatively 
d^cient in lime are reported. 

The best results were obtained with a mixture supplying phosphoric acid 
and potash, while about the same results were obtained whore phosphoric acid 
alone was added and where phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen were added, 
slightly poorer results being obtained in the latter case. It is concluded that 
the use of Thomas slag and 30 per cent potash salts Is profttable on these soils. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers such as s()diuni nitrate or aminoiilum sulphate are bene- 
ficial If applied in moderate amounts. 

Experiments on the action of different fertilizers manufactured from peat, 
Tackk {Mitt. Vcr. Ford. MoorJcult. Deut. Heiche, 36 {1918), No. 22, pp. 369^ 
SIS ). — Pot culture experinamls with oats on an unproductive sand soil to which 
a specially prepared moor soil fertilizer and a i)eat silica fertilizer were added 
at the rate of about 100 kg. of nitrogen per hectare (89 lbs. per acre) are 
reported. 

The growth of oats in both cases was very poor, but was materially im- 
proved by an addition of sodium nitrate, showing the need of the soil for 
nitrogen. The action of the humus fertilizers was very weak, and the increase 
In crop attributed to them was very small. Liming had little effect in further- 
ing their action, the increase in the case of the peat silica fertilizer being at- 
tributed to a decrease in assimilation of silica rather than an increase In 
nitrogen assimilation due to liming. 

Further experiments are reported with oats on an tinproductive heather sand 
soil to which lowland moor soil untreated and treated with hydrochloric acid 
was added. The soil used was found to be in need of nitrogen. Neither the 
natural moor soil nor the treated moor soil appeared to function as an active 
source of nitrogen for the crop. It is concluded that the question of the so- 
called humus fertilizer needs further investigation before practical results 
may be expected. 

Investigations on the absorptive power of peat litter for nitrogen in the 
form of liquid manure or ammonia, H. Minssen {Milt. Ver. Ford. Moorkult. 
Deut. Reiche, 37 {1919), Nos. 6, pp. 63-^72; 7, pp. 197-^206; 8, pp. ^^17-^).-- 
Laboratory experiments are reported in which it was found that slightly de- 
composed new sphagnum peat is especially adapted for the conservation of 
liquid animal excrement on account of its extraordinary high absorptive power 
for liquids and its marked iKiwer for combining physically and chemically 
with ammonia. The power of combining chemically with ammonia was found 
to depend on a high content of so-called humus acids. Considerable quantities 
of nitrogen were physically absorbed by peat kept moist, well packed, and pro- 
tected from air and sun. The chemically combined nitrogen was found In 
different forms but mostly In what were considered to be ammonium humates, 
which are not very resistant to the action of high temperatures or strong acids 
or alkalis. Other nitrogen compounds were found to be practically insoluble* 
It was also found that peat, on account of its add nature, was capable of taking 
up ammonia out of the air and combining with it as permanently as out of 
solutions. Peat saturated with ammonia was found to be useful as a fertilizer 
and to give excellent results in pot exi)erlment8 with sandy soli and barley as 
compared with sodium nitrate. As much nitrogen was absoiljed chem|Ua|]ly 
from urine as from ammonia* 
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Utilisation of nitrogenous refuse, E. Donath atid G. Uleich {Chem, Ztg,, 
1911, No, 20y pp, 165-168; abs, m Ztsohr, Angew, Chem., 31 (1918), No, 56, Ref,, 
p, 218; Chem, Abft,, IS (1919), No. 9, p. 985 ). — It Uuk been found that when 
refuse such as leather and horn waste, which is ricli in nitrogen, is heated 
with waste sulphuric acid to about SOO^’ a portion of the nitrogen Is converted 
into ammonium sulphate and recovered, and the remainder is obtained In the 
form of a highly nitrogenous charcoal. Troducts which are practically dry and 
rich In ammonium sulphate are oldained by heating for several hours at over 
240®. If large proportions of acid are used, pasty products are obtained from 
which fertilizer mixtures may be prc^pared by combining them with ground 
lime or i)hosphate. The yield of amnionium sulphate can be Increased by carr:^'- 
ing out tlie process in tJie prt'sence of certain catalytii* agents at preferably 250 
to 270". 

Field trials with the newer nitrogenous fertilizers, S. Uhouin (K. Landtbr. 
Akad. II and f. (ah Tidakr,, 57 (1918), No. 7-«, pp. W-Jill; ahs. in Chcm, Abs,, 
13 (1919), No. 9, p. 98(i). — T€*sls of cal<‘ined catalyzers for use with calcium 
cyananiid to improve its physical condition are rei)orterl. The catalyzers con- 
siste<l mostly of hy pi'o<liicts from iron and st<»no works containing Iron, mam 
gancse, and aluminum. Sodium chlorid and powdered charcoal were also used. 

Tile results of held trials wore so contradictory with resiHs^t to most of the 
catalyzers that no definite conclusions could bt' drawn ex(‘ept regarding pow- 
dered charcoal. The pronoum-ed results obtained with this substance are 
thought to he dii<‘ to its great absorptive power. Further field trials comjiarlng 
Chill sodium nit rale with Nor\\egian nitrate, basic Norwegian nitrate, calcium 
(‘yanainid, Cerman aairuonium sulphate, Swe<Hsh amiiionium sulphate, and Nor- 
wegian ammonium nitrate are roiKirlod. The largest crop increase was obtained 
with ammonium nitrate followetl by the different other nitrates, all of which 
gave essentially the same results. Ammonium sulphate was third In value, and 
the sinallest crop increases W(*re obtaino<l with calcium cyananiid. 

Recovery of high percentage calcium phosphate in connection with am- 
monia in fecal matter, .1. Gonnk (Choffi. Zig., ^3 (1919), No. 10, pp. 39, iO; abs, 
in Chem, Abn., 13 (1919). No. 12, p. 1355). — A combim^ distillation and jirecipi- 
tatloa process is very brlelly described for the recovery of ammonia iu different 
commercial forms and of phosphates of 40 to 44 per cent water solubility with 
a by-product of a fertilizer similar to guano. 

Bisulphate superphosphate, G. Lkkort (Vie Agr. et Rurale, 9 (1919), No, 86, 
pp. 172-176 ). — This Is a discussion and brief description of the manufacture of 
superphosphate by treatment of phosphate riK-k with sodium iilsulphate instead 
of sulphuric acid. Analyses show that such superphosphate contains from 8 to 
10 per cent water-soluble phosphoric acid and from 9 to 12 per cent citrate- 
soluble phosphoric acid. It also contains from 21 to 25 per cent of sodium 
sulphate. 

Comparative results with different phosphatic manures (County Northumb, 
Ed, Com., Bui, 29 (1919), pp. 35-^8 ), — Comparative tests of high, low, and 
medium grade slags and bone meal with hay showed that the slag of greatest 
Citrate solubility gave poorer resjults than the slag of medium citrate solubility, 
but better than the slag of lowest citrate solubility. Bone meal gave on the 
average poorer results than basic slag. 

New experiments In potash fertilization, H. G. SOderbattm: (Meddel. 
iralumt, Formksv. Jordbruksomrddet, No. 177 (1918), pp, H; also in K, Lanibr, 
Aka^, Handl, och TUlskr., 67 (1918), No, 7-8, pp. 501-512; ahs, in Chem. Aba,, 13 
(1919), No, 9, p. 986 ). — Experiments are reported with salts made up to simu- 
late such salts as may be obtained by the evaporation of sea water, and char- 
158851"— 20 8 
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acterized by a low content of potassium cUlorid and high contents of sodium 
ciilorid i\nd calcium chloric!. Experiments with oats showed that the pres- 
ence of cblorln up to a certain amount was beneficial to Uio formation of grain, 
but that it was very injui’ions beyond this point. The most significant result 
obtained was that a large amount of chlorln can be tolerated in the presence 
of a sufficient amount of lime, which is taken to indicate that niarhie salts can 
be used on soils wf‘ll supplied with lime. 

Further experiments are rei>orted with jwtash lime, manufactured by mixing 
one part of feldsi^ar of high iKda.ssium content, one part limestone, and oiie 
part gypsTim, all finely ground, briquetted, and l)urn(Ml at C. TiUrger crop 

yields wnue obtained with this fertilizer on a soil deficient in lime than with 
a mixtuv'* of so per cent potassium chlorld, 10 per cent sodium chlorid, and 
10 per cent <*alciiun chlorid. llie good results oblained with potash lime are 
in a measure aserib<*d to its lime <*ontenL 

Lime and chalk: The pressing need for these on Essex soils, 0. S. IlOBJcaT- 
fiON (Esacx Ed. Com., East Auffhaii Af/r., Chelmsford. Bid. [/P/rO], pp, 
J6). — This pamphlet discusses the use of lime ami chalk on lilssev soils. An- 
alyses of about PO fynn}>los of Essex .soils show them to he relatively deficient 
in lime, which deficiency It is thought has limited their iu-oductlve capacity. 
General iufoniuuioii on the purchasing and use of lime is also given. 

By-product lime, B. Kormann (Tonindus. Ztp.. J/2 {J9JR). pp. 5TP, fiSO; ahs. 
in Jour. Koc. Chem. Indus., fJ7 (/P/.S), \o. pp. 7^'/.l, Chrm. Ahs., IS 

{1919), No. 9. p. 98o)- — 1'his is a V(*ry brief summa]*,v of t’a* various })n>cesses 
patented for preparing a lime fertilizer from <he wash* liquors obtained in the 
extraction of potasslnm from the Stassfurt stilts. They consist essentially In 
treating the liquor with an t \cess ot calcium <.xi(l. Magnesium hydroxid and 
calcium cliiorid are* formed, and these together with an excess of lime form the 
principal constituents of the product. An analysis of one sami»]t* show'od a cou- 
tent of 9 per cent magnesium hydroxid, hO pc^r cent calcium hydroxid, and 34.26 
I»er cent calcium chlorid. 

Agricultural utilization of tanning wastes, B. F^luot tl ir Atfr.'rf Buraia, 
9 {1919). A'o. 36’, pp. tS0'-1H2 ). — This is a brief discussion of tanning waste with 
reference to its fertilizing value. 

Analyses show tliat average tanning \vaste contains important amounts of 
phosphoric acid, potasli, and lime, and a certain umonnl of nitrogen. It is 
stated that the tannic acid present may lie neutralized with lime or removed 
by treatment w ith a solution of iron sal])hate. 

Fertilizer analyses [and registi^ationsl. A, F. 'Woons and II. B. McDonnkli. 
{Md. Apr. Col. Quart., No. 89 {1919), pp. .'^6).-- This pumphh*! presents the re- 
sults of analyses and valuations of CtJl samples of fertilizers and fertilizing 
materials made in ISiaryland from Alareh to July, 1019, together with a list 
of Anns and brands registered for 1919, and the text of the JMaryhmd fertilizer 
law. 

AGRICULTUEAL BOTANY. 

Researches on growth and movement in plaiit.s by means of the high 
magnification crescograph, J. C. B>osr and G. r>AH {Pror. Bop. Eoc. [LondonJ, 
Ber. B. 90 {1919), No. B 6St. pp. 364-/f00, ftps. >7).— Describing the construction 
and operation of the (-rescogniph by wdiich it is stated very small movements 
can be made to regi-tei* tlieir flirection and amount on a greatly enlarged 
scale, the authors give an account of tlu* employment of this appliance for 
making graphic records in tlie study of very small or brief movements of 
plants in growth or response to stimulus; also of the relations of each of the«e 
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to tl)e other, and more particularly in troplsms of several sorts which are in- 
dicated, A study is reported of the relation between response and stimulus 
of growing and of nongrowing organs. Sonic of the more iniiMirtunt results 
thus far obtained from experiments are outlined. 

Growth rate under lowering temperature undergoes diminution, and arrest 
at a delinlte temperature. Temperature rise enhances grt>wth rate to an 
optimum, after which a decline sets in. At GO® violent contraction occurs, 
which is termed the siiasin of death. The effect of heat is an increase in 
growth rate, which is retarded by radiation. Very close parallelism has been 
establlshefl between tlie response given by jailvinated and that by growing 
organs. Every slimuliis gives rise to tlislinct imjmlses in two directions, 
namely, a rapidly propagated hydropositive Impulsr' ind<'pendent of tissue con- 
ductivity, and a slowly i»n>pagated excitatory negative, dt'peudent upon con- 
ducting poA\cr and considenni as a phenomenon of conduction of protoplasmic 
change. The former impulse gives rise to expansion, the latter to contraction. 
Transverse conductivity m the organ is much less than its longitudinal con- 
ductivity. 

It is claimed that a general slaiement of tin* effect of all kinds of stimuli 
may he made in the form of the la\^ that direct application of stimulus in- 
duces contraction and indirect expansion. All induc(Nl movements of plants 
under environmental changes are, therefore, tlie definite effects of direct or 
indirw't slinmlntion. 

A new evaporimeter for use in forest studies, C\ G. Bates (U. 8. Mo, 
Weather Tk*cr., J 4 I (/. 0 /. 9 ), ^o. 5, pp. pi, /, /ipn. /f ), — This article gives an 

account of the (levelo[unent and operation of a <levice, de'<ignated as Type 4 
** suii *’ wi(*lv (‘vaporiineter, which is claimed to give the nearest approach yet 
attained to <‘omi)lete dutiJication of the physical features of the plant leaf in 
relation to the factors which are influential as regards its resjKmse to evap- 
oration stimuli. The Type 4 evaporimeter is said to parallel the total tran- 
spiration pf JLii suuiil couiferou ^ trees more clost4y lliau does an^ other instru- 
ment yet devised. The instrument is described in detail with enumeration of 
the adviintagivs claiiiK'd for tlie dilTerent features. It is said to be eminently 
practical, integrating solar and atmospheric conditions in much the same way 
as does the plant, and no new difficulties presenting when it is used for climato- 
logical studies continuing throughout the year. 

The temperature coefficient of photosynthesis, AV. .1. V. Osterhout and 
A. li, C. Haas {Jour, (Jen. Physiol., 1 {lOVJ). No. S, pp. 2()o-^98 ). — Tlie authors 
have studed photo-.viithesis in Die plant {Viva rtynla) previously noted (E. S, 
R., 41, p. 523), which forms thin layers permitting adequate control of tempera- 
ture. Thi^s was kept within a])out i® of a cliosen constant (17 and 27® 0.) in 
sea water containing an indicator and cxposcnl to direct sunlight. A'alues were 
obtained from wliich the authors coucliido that the true coefficient of photo- 
synthesis in that plant within the limits here employed Is 1.81, They sug- 
gest an explanation based upon tlie assuraptitm that the process involves a 
light reaction with a low coefficient, follow^ed by an ordinary reaction with a 
high coefficient. 

Changes of electrical conductivity under geotropic stimulation, J. Smaix 
(Proc, Hoy, 8ov. [Lmidon], 8cr, B, 90 {J9JS), No, B, 630, pp, 349-363, figs, 14 ), — 
The author has made a study of the resistance of the root tip of Vicia faha 
to the electrical current. The present investigation is claimed to have shown 
that the mechanism of geotropic response by the roots deiumds upon changes 
In pemeabillty, the percfq)tloa of gravity by plants being thus brought into 
line Avith response In animals to the same stimulus. The claim that the 
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perc^tion of gravity in plants is a protoplasmic phenomenon le ehnsldered 
to be proved by the record of the change in the second millimeter of one 
side of the root tip in the case of V. faha at varions angles to the vertical. 
These changes are said to show the same curve as is shown by animal tissues 
in response to stimuli. 

Permeability increases in the cortical cells of both the npper and lower 
sides (but chiefly in those of the latter) of the root tip when the root is 
placed at an angle to the vertical. The consequent relatively greater turgld- 
ity of the cells of the npper side explains the curvature. The increasc5d 
Ijermeabllity, giving decreased turgor, on both sides of the root is supposed 
to explain retardation or elongation of the axis during lh<' ])oriod of <‘urvature. 

The translocation of the mineral constituents of the jack bean, G. D. 
Btickner (Jour. Anier. Chna. 41 (1919)^ No. 2, pp. 2S2-2J^7 ). — Certain fea- 
tures of experimentation along the lines previously Indicated with Lima 
tmans (E. S. R., .*14, p. 427) having ]>roved somewhat unsatisfactory, the 
author found the jack hcan (Canavalia cimforoiiH) more suitable to the pur- 
IK)se, ITo carried ou( ex])eriinental studies on the material taken from the 
cotyledons by the young plant during early growth, and on that remaining 
in the cotyU*d(ms after the setnllings had died, apparently from exhaustion. 

It was found that the jack bean retains considerable calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, and silicon in the cotyledons during the growth of tin* seedlings 
in distilled water, large acciiuiulatiou ol these materials occurring in the 
leaves and a much smaller relative amount in the roots. The largest pro- 
IKvrtion of Uk*S(‘ translocated eUmients is found in parts having the greatest 
surface (therefore being caf)ab1e of the greatest anabolic activity and 
evaporation). The consid<*rahlo proportion remaining in the cotyledons is 
supposed to indicate the activity of this part of the min('rul matter in pro- 
moting catabolic changes. 

The parafrme<l paper cups and the method employed have proved very 
satisfactory for grrming seedlings, while successfully excluding intraneous 
mineral matter. Other experiments In progress are exi>ected to throw further 
light on the physiology of germination and the nutrition of embryos. It is 
thought that other uses in physiological investigations may he made of de- 
ductions which may be drawn from the <lata here presented. 

Studies on anthocyanins: Color variation in anthocyanins, K. and Y. 
Shibata and I. Kasiwagi (Jour. Ainer. Ch&n, Soc,, 4 I (10 J9), No. 2, pp. 208-^ 
220, r fiffs. 16) — Departing from the custom of using metallic zinc or magnesium 
and excess of inorganic acid for the reduction of the flavorie and the flavonol 
series, the authors have employed organic acids, and have been able to 
isolate some of tlu' pigments and to examine their properties. The work 
and results are discussed in detail. 

The function of wood vessels, E. Giltay (Ztschr. Bot., 10 (1918), No. 12, pp. 
75S'-756, fig. 1). — An account is given of the construction and operation of a 
device which, by internal reflection and resulting concentration of strong 
lijdit, gives a good view of the end of a plant stem cut a little above the soil. 
By continually wiping dry the cut surface, it wixh seen that in the specimen 
described (Sambucus nigra) the flow w^as limited to the vessels. 

Hendelism and the cytological mechanism of heredity, Y. Delaoe and M. 
Gk)U)SMiTH (Rev. Sol 57 (1919), Noh. 4 , pp. 97-^109; 5. pp. ISO-^m).-^ 

This is an exposition and critique of the Mendelian theory of heredity with Its 
implications. 

Gametogenesls and fecundation in Zea mays as the basis of xenia and 
heredity in the endosperm, P. Weathebwax (Bui Torrey Bot Club, 46 (1919), 
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No* Bf pp. pts* jj, flg9* B ), — Summarizing experimental ana other evidence 

as presented, the author states that of the four potential megaspores in maize 
only one persists and becomes functiomil. The embryo sac is a modified form 
of the ordinary 7-celled type. The antipodals undergo division. The sperms 
are matured inside the pollen grain. Although external conditions and length 
of the silk determine the time required for the growth of the pollen tube, 
fecundation has occurred about 24 hours after pollinatiou. The work of 
Onignard on double fecundation (E. S. U., 13, p. 620) is conidered as verified 
by these observations. A triple fusion occurs almost simultaneously with 
fecundation of the egg, but the endosperm develops much more raiddly than 
does the embryo. The assumption that the (indosperm is sporophytic is con- 
sidered sound. The cytological data substantiate practically all the assump- 
tions of cytological fact upon which recent experiments on endosperm heredity 
in maize have been based. 

The ancestry of maize, X H. Kemi>ton (Jonr. Wash. Acad. Sd., 9 (1919), 
No. 1, pp. 3-11). — This is mainly a discussion of a contribution by Weatherwax 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 728). 

Hybrid perennial sunfiowers, T. I>. A. f^oc'KKiiETX (Bot. Oaz., 67 (1919), No, 
S, pp. 26^-266),— It is stated that near B()uld(‘r, Colo., where Helianthus 
orgyaliH and //. ma.vitniJiani have be<*n growing in close proximity for a num- 
ber of years, a distinct form has ap]>eared winch is on the whole iutermediate 
between tliese two, and which is supp(»sed to he a hyl>rid rcvsulting from their 
Intercrossing. In order to bring out clearly the features of tlic new plant, each 
character is described In connection with .a corresponding character of each 
supposed parent. 

Chondrlosomes In plants, 0. J. Chamber! aix {Boi. Oac., 67 (1919), No. S, pp. 
270, 271 ). — ^This is a summary of results re|H>rtod by investigators in the study 
of chondrlosomes, chiefly in plants, tlu^ name (of the many mentioned which 
have been proT^osed for structures of this order) htdng favored on account of 
its noncommittal character. Attention is (‘ailed to the hil)liographies given In 
reiwts studies (ui such IxKiles, that by Cavers (E. S. U., 33, p. 631) c^ove^- 
ing the literature of tlie subject up to 1914, and that by Mottier (E. S. H,, 
39, p. 832) iJiingirig it up to 1918. 

It is considered to havt* been established that ehondriosomes are not arti- 
facts, that they multiply by division, and that some of them givi* rise to plastids. 
Their part in heredity, however (If they have any), remains to bo demonstrated. 

The physiological basis of morphological polarity in regeneration, I, ,T. 
liOEB (Jour. Gen. Physiol., 1 (1919), No. 3, pp. 337-362, fins. 18 ). — Continuing 
previous reports (E. S. R„ 41, p. 526) the author presents qualitative evidence 
regarding the inhibitory effect of a leaf upon sIuk)! formation, discussion of 
more quantitative experiments being reserved for a later paper. 

In Bryophyllum calycinnm, growth of two aiflcal leaves sui)i)res>ses shoot for- 
mation in all dormant buds situated lower down the shoot, that of one apical 
leaf influencing the h»wer buds on that side (half) of the stem. Removal of 
one-half of the i)etiole of a leaf penults growth of lower buds la the correspond- 
ing quadrant of the stem. This inhibitory influence of the leaf diminishes or 
disappears wlien the mass of Ihe leaf is reduced below a certain limit. The 
inhibitory influence of an apical leaf in case of horizontal suspended stems Is 
greater when the leaf is on the upi)er side of the stem. The facts observed 
are considered to Justify the suggestion that the inhibitory Influence of the leaf 
upon shoot formations Is due to inhibitory substances secreted by the leaf and 
carried with the sap toward the base of the stem. An apical leaf accelerates 
root formatloii In the basal part of the stem in proportion to the mass of the 
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It M conanded that this Inliibition of shoot formation and the favoring ctf 
foot formation are factors concerned in the determination of tlie polar character 
of fegfeneration. 

i)to certain shoot-bearing tumors of eucalypts and angophoras, and their 
liiiiodifying influence on the growth habit of the plants, J. J. Pletchee and 
^5. T. Musson (Proc. Linn, Soc. N. S. WalcSf 4^ {i918)f pt, i, pp. pis, 

is an acc*onnt of the presence and apparent relations of tumors dis- 
cussed licrein as found on oncaljiits and angojdioras, i)iit mentkmed also as 
occurring on about spt‘Cies of other genera, observations regarding which 
cas€?s are also to be piiblisbt‘d. The presence in some sp(‘cies of water-storing 
roots is also brielly discaissed. 


FIELD CROPS. 


Irrigation of field crops in Nevada, C. S. Knioiit and G. Hakuman {Nevada 
Sta, BuK 90 (1919), pp, /.O) — This bulletin comprises a discussion of 

irrigation i>racti('e in Xovada, (be water supply and drainage areas of the State, 
factors affecting the dul.v of water, and (‘xr»eri mental work with irrigatt^d field 
crops, including allalfa, wljeat, potatoes, rcnl clover, tind sugar beets, already 
reported on from time to lime 1 10. S. K., 41, p. 231). 

Apimoximately 1.3 ]»or cenl of the area (»f the State was irrigated in 1918, 
of wliieh alxuit 145,00(1 acres was itt alfalfa, 80,0tXi acres in wheat, and 15,iXK) 
acres in potatoes, lliesi* ixdng tlie most iinp<»rlaiit cultivat'd crops grown under 
irrigation. The Humboldt, Triickee, (Parson, Walkex, and xMnddy are said to be 
the principal rhers ,siij)j)l.ving water for irrigation, ami mf»re than 50 per cent 
of the irrigate<l area rcceivt'd its water from the Humboldt Kiver. The greater 
portion of (he alfalfa and grain is irrigated by the border method of Hooding, 
while the furrow method is used in the irrigation of potatot's and oilier simi- 
larly ciilth'atod crops, 'idie important factors affecting the duty of water in 
Nevada are designated as soil typo, topogrnidiy, hardpan near the surface, 
annual raiufall, and evaporation, tlie type of soil causing gretiier varia^on in the 
amount of whaler rcfjuired iinclim general field conditions tlinn any other (me 
factor. 

The average results of early investigations with alfalfa, 1900-1011, show a 
total irrigation of 3.27 acre ft. of water, prodneing a yi(‘ld of 5.03 tons per 
acre. During the 5-year period 1014-1918, inclusive, ]>racUcall.v no i>ro(ipita- 
tion was received during tlie growing season that Avas sulticient to affect the 
moisture content of the soil. Tlie irrigation wuiUt was measured into each 
plat through calibrated galvanized-iron pifies 2 in. in diamelor, while check 
plats were used to prevent, as far as porsible, any errors due to variation In 
soil. Alfalfa allowed to ri*acb the w'iltiug point before irrigation produced a 
relatively low^ yield jut acre, bui excellent returns wen^ realized when Irriga- 
tion W’^as wdlhheld until the plants turm‘d dark grt‘en in color. The most eco- 
noiiiictil use <d‘ winter with alfalfa was uccumplislied wd(h a total irrigation of 
3.5 ft., applU'd wdam plants sliowed ne(‘d of water by the d.irk-green color of tlie 
foliage, producing 5 50 tons per acre. 

Soil-moisture del erminal Ions sliowed that 70 per cent of the G-iii. applications 
w’as retained in the first 4 ft. of soil. The use on tliis plat wras equivalent dur- 
ing the period of irrigation to a delivery of water at the rate of 1 second-ft. for 
85 acres, or 0.47 miner’s in. per acre. The highest yield of alfalfa, 6.18 tons 
per acre, w^as obtained with an application of 81 in. of winter when the crop 
was irrigated before plants showed m w! of water, but this was accompanied by 
the lowest yield per acre-ft., 1.03 t(»ns. Soil-moisture determinations showed 
that only 25 per cent of tlie 12-ln. application was retained in the first 4 ft of 
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soil. In the Irrigation of alfalfa the decrease in solhnioisture content at harvest 
was generally greatest with 9* and 32-lii. applications, while the total amounts 
t)f water held in the soil were greatest wHli the last two stages of wilting. 

In experiments wlih wheat made during 1914-1918. inclusive, 3- and 7-in. 
applications were given at two or more of the live stages of growth, including 
iJie 5-leaf, boot, bloom, milk, and dough stages. The highest jield w'us obtained 
with 28 in. of winter in four applications, when an irrigation was omitted at 
the 5-leaf stage. The highest yield w ith thnv irrigations occurred with 21 in. 
of W'ater wdien applications were (mdtted at tlie 5-leaf and dough stages. The 
average yields of wdieal were consl<lerahIy higlior with 7-in. than with 3-in. 
applications. The yields were relatl\el.v low" wh(‘n irrigathms were omitted at 
the hoot and I>l<>oni stages, indicating tlial a very critical period occurs in the 
irrigation of w-licat between the !)oot and milk stag(‘s. I'lie highest yield wdth 
two irrigations was secured with 0-in. applic*a lions, one l»ef<»re and one after 
heading. High yic^lds jaT acre were generally ac(‘oiiipaiiied by the greatest 
decrease iti soil-nioisi nro content at harve'^t as compared with the soil-moisture 
C(‘ntenl ]>ef<»rf‘ tlie fir'll Irrigation, 

In w’ork with ))o|jitocs conducted during the period 1911 1917, inclusive, the 
highest yieiti was <)l>taiued with a total iriigatiot) of 19.5 in. made in 3-ln. 
appiicathms, wiien llio i>lan<s slawred a temhaicy to wilt. 

Jrrigutioii e\iK‘iiinents with cio\er made in t9i4 .showtsl a gradual decrease 
in .\ield in tlH‘ (Ufrerent plat< with the same apidicnlions of water as tlie wilt- 
ing stage ad\an<*ed h<*lor<’ watta* was aj^plied. 

The greatest > leld of sugar l>eets during the tw"o-y.ear period 1014-15 was 
obtained with IS in. of water made in 3-in. applications. 

The r<*.sul{s <ir the*e in\eMigutions an' held tt> show’ tliat tli .0 most economical 
use of water vu'< (thtained with a total irrigation of .3.5 ft. in 0-in. applications 
for alfalia ami closer. 2.3 ft. in 7-in. a]»plieatiotj for wlteai, and 1.5 ft. in 3-in. 
applications for potatoes a/id sugar beets. When alfalfa fU'ids are used for fall 
pastun', usually an adtiitioiml irrigation is retpiired after the last (Top of hay Is 
harvested f 

[Keport of work wdtb field crops in Nova Scotia, 1918] (Ann, Hpt. Sec, Agr, 
Nora Kcf>/fa, fiUS, pt. 7, pp. 27->W). — Variety and fertilizer tests with oats and 
held teM.s with wlieat, barley, mangels. turntj)s. and hay and pasture crops are 
briefly described. 

[Keport of field crops work in Tortola] (Imp. Dept, A(/t\ ire.sf Indiea, Rpt, 
Apr. Dept, I'ortfPa, lUH-IH, pp, .7. .7, 7 .9). 'fins desc'ribes work with sugar 

caue, sweet potatoes, corn, cassava, beans, and cotton on the i.sland for the 
year ended IMjiivh 31, PJ18. 

Guide to experiments for 1919 fin Northumberland County, England], 
D, A. OrrxTiiiJST (County Northunih: Ikl. Com, Ihil, 29 (1919), pp, 4-lS, pi, 1), — 
This describes tlie (*ontinualion of rotation, fertilizer, and variety tests with 
field crops along the same general lines as previously noted (E. S. II., 40, 
p. 624). 

[Report of seed testing and experimental work at Oerlikon, Zurich], A. 
VoLKART KX AL. (Landiv, Jahrh, Schtrviz, SS (1919), No, 1, pp. .'?8-77).— This de- 
scribes the continuation for 1910-17 and 1917-18 of work along the same gen- 
eral lines as that previously noted (E. »S. K., 38, p. 538), 

Rood and fodder plants, .T, II. Holland (Roy, Bot, Oard, Kew, But Mi$o. 
Inform., No, 1-2 (1919), pp. 1-81/). — ^Tlie lmp(»rtanl food and fodder plants oe* 
curriiig in the I,<oguininosffi, Gramineie, Crucifera», and Rosai'ea* are enumerated, 
toother with additional important products occurring in other families. The 
chief countries of production, the imports into Great Britain, the approximate 
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production of the principal crops in the United Kingdom, hrief notes on their 
utilization, and other information deemed of interest relative to the various 
crops are presented. 

Botations and crop distribution, F. Pakisot (Rotations et Asaolements. 
Paris: Lihr, Laromse, pp, 136, figs, 2), — practical treatise on the 

subject. 

The effect of drying on the germination of cereals, K. G. Stapledon end 
M. Adams (Jour, Bd, Agr, [London], 26 (1919), No, 4, pp, 364-681). — The au- 
thors describe observatHms made at the English Seed Testing Station on the 
effect upon the germination of samples of wlieat, barley, rye, and oats of dry- 
ing the seed for three days at 40° i), (104° F.), and of lioldiiig it without 
drying for three weeks as compared with tests made upon the samples as 
received. Observations wea*e also made on the effect of drying upon poorly 
developed and sprouted grain. Tlie results secured are believed to have a 
significant bearing, both on routine seed testing and on the problem of 
“conditioning’* grain. 

Some risk is said to bo Involved in sowing these cereals, oven when in a 
sound condition, early In the fall and immediately after thrashing. Kiln- 
drying with subseciiierit air-drying Is recommended for wl](‘at, barley, and rye 
under such circumstances, w^hile in the case of oats air-drying for two or 
three weeks is deemed best. It is also stated that tests made after drying or 
holding the seed ai*e rniicli more representative of the commercial value of 
the sample than tests made when the sample is received. 

A new cultural process for cereals, O. Hossi (Nuox'>o Prooesso per la ColtU 
xmzione dei Cereali. Mifon: Ulrieo Hoepli [1917], pp, 8, pin, 7, figs, 5; ahs, in 
Physiol. Ahs.j 4 (1919), No, 5, p. 244 )- — Immersing the seed of cereal crops in a 
3 per cent solution of ammonium nitrate for from 12 to 14 hours is said to 
luive increased the yield of grain 25 per cent and that of straw 30 per cent. 

Breeding small grains in Minnesota (Minnesota Sita. Bui, 182 (1919), pp, 
5^56, figs, 14 )- — ^This bulletin c<»mprises two parts, as follows: 

Part I. Technique and rcsuHn tcith wheat and oats, by II. K. Hayes and 
R* J. Garber (pp. 5-44), — Tim methods employed in plant breeding work at 
the station are described, and the results secured witli winter and spring 
wheat and oats onllin<‘d. The work may be summarized as follows: 

Cereal breeding includes intr<Kiuctlons of new sorts, selections, and crosses 
followed by selection. New’ introductions are deemed essential If the breeder 
is to have the best material as a basis for study. Introductions that appear 
promising in preliiniimry row tests are iiswl as a basis of selection, while 
selections from commercial sorts are also made. The head selection method Is 
used, from 50 to 200 lieads being selected the first year. Noiipromising sorts 
are eliminated in the field and the second year three systimmtically distributed 
plats of a single IS- foot row each are grown for each selection, one foot being 
removed from each end before? harvest. The third year tests are made In three 
plats of three 18-foot rows each, the central row only of each plat being used 
for the yield test. Border row’s are grown to obtain more accurate data on 
lodging and to overcome <-ompetltion between near-by sorts. 

Crosses are made between parental sorts selected be(‘ause of some particular 
characters. No selections are made in the Fi of a cross, as all plants are of the 
same genotyr)e. Ntmcrossi's are immediately discarded, A large plat is grown 
in the individual plants selected, and the seed of each plant sown in a sep- 
ai*ate plat lu the F*. Selection by this method is continued until many homo- 
zygous forms are obtained. As homozygous sorts appear they are placed in the 
rod-row test and handled thereafter the same as selections. All row tests are 
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exiuulned yearly for possible genetic impurities, and reselection practiced if 
the type is segregating. Mechanical mixtures are rogued out. A bulk lilat of 
a cross is grown for several years, the cross becoming homozygous automati- 


cally according to the formula 



which n is the number of genera- 


tions elapsing since the cross, and m the number of allelomorphic pairs by 
which the parent sorts dilTer. After several years individual selection is 
practiced. 

Kod-row plats of a standard sort are giown every tliird to fifth plat and 
the yelds deteriiilned. The probable error of tlie average of three plats sys- 
tematically distributed as deteriiiiiied by the checks is multiplied by three, 
and when subtracted from th(‘ higlier j ielding sort a somewhat arbitrary figure 
ii^ obtained below which it is coiisiden‘d safe to discard all sorts for llie season 
in question without eliminating u higli yielding strain. A similar method is 
used in determining higher yielding sorts after a three-year test. Promising 
sorts are also tested in rod rows in cooinn-aiion with several of tlie substations. 
After a three-year test in rod rows, sorts of promise are placed in the plat 
varietal test conducttnl by tlio .section of farm crops. Pedigreed sorts produced 
at this or other stations are ultimately distributed to the farmer.s. The In- 
vestigational staff of the division acts as a board to delcrniino, on the basis 
of performance, which sort.s to distri]>nte. 

New introductions of winter \Aheat obtained from the Oflice of Cereal In- 
vestigations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, proved less hardy than selec- 
tions and crosses which were made at this statioii many years ago. Some selec- 
tions and crosses stand up much better Ilian otliers, including both subcorneous 
and substareby typ(‘S. Odessa, a late-maturing sort, was cro.ssed with Turkey, 
which matures somewhat earlier, liomozjgous forms having bet^n produced 
which range in maturity from the ctirly to the late parents. Several of these 
crosses proved as hardy as the Odessa' pa nait, or slightly hardier, and- gave 
much higher yields, while some of them wer<' nonhardy. Other crosses were 
made, noi^ of wliicli gave as hardy wlu‘ut as when Oilessa w'as used as a 
parent, indicating the value of using as a parent a type wdiich excels for the 
character desired. Pure lines wliich excelled in lisirtllriess include a Turkey 
selection, I-OS-12(); Big Frame and 1-03-229, a bearded, smooth, red- 

chaffed form with subcorneous kernels selected from un introduction from 
Padui, Russia. 

Cooperative rust investigations conducled with the liope of producing a rust 
resistant bread wheat of milling quality limited otlier agronomic breeding 
studies wdth spring wdieat, but recent pathological investigations (E. S. H., 40, 
p. 6421) in w^hich many biologic forms Iiave been found are believed to have 
rendered questionable the value of further rust-breeding studies. Row tests 
of bread wheat sorts indicated that Maniiii.s is a very desirjible variety for 
Minnesota conditlona Several crosses made In BK)8 between Turkey Winter 
and Wellman Fife are deemed better than Haynes Bhiestem (Minnesota 109), 
although none api)eiired to be of more value than Marquis. Based on a com- 
parison with D-1 and D~4, North Dakota selections; Acme, a South Dakota 
pedigreed sort ; and other Amaiitka and Kubanka pedigreed varieties, Mindum, 
a selection from the Arnautka (durum) group, Is said to have given evidence of 
being a valuable sort for Minnesota. 

Oats breeding consisted of a study of the value of selection, it being found 
comparatively easy to produce a higher yielding sort by selection from a com- 
mercial variety. Results with Sixty Day oats are regarded as especially strik- 
ing, although only a single year’s test in rod row^s is available. One pure line, 
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1-17-72, which stood up better than commercial Sixty Day and also excelled It 
in yield, seems to be of much pi'omise as compared with Iowa 103. On the 
basis of tlie three-year yield test, pure lines of several varieties gave evidence 
of promise. Prom the breeder’s standpoint it seems that the isolation of a 
higher yielding strain is more important than the variety. Selections of tlie 
following varieties are deemed worthy of further lesi : Minota (a Minnesota 
seletJtion), Oarton 473, Gartoii 784, Scottish Chief, Irish Victor, Sllvermlne, 
Lincoln, and Kherson. It is stated that all the plant breeder caii.hoj>e to acooni- 
pllsh in three or four years is to <ietcrmine the sorts which deserve further test, 
the final trial being foi* tin* purpose of determining the adaptability of the sorts 
to special conditions and localities. The pairing method for the determination 
of the probable error gave about the same result for the 1938 oat test as the 
use of check plats sy shariat leal ly distributed and grown every third to fifth plah 

I’art IJ. Jnvcfitif/atioiis in harley hrevfUny, by IT. V. Harlan an<l H. K. Hayes 
(pp. 4,!i“r)G). This describes work conducted In cooperation wdth the Office of 
Cereal Invostigatiojis, the results of which may he summarized as follows: 

Some head sele(*tions of IVIanchurbi barleys i»roved to be low yielders each 
year, while others gave high yields each year. Nearly as wid(* variations in 
yield were found when comparing bead selections within a variety as were ob- 
tained by comparing »Uffcrent varieties. Several smooth-awned sorts were 
aimpared with standard Minnesota typos, the results indicating that smooth- 
awned barleys of liigh yielding ability can be obtained. A cross between Man- 
churia and a low-yielding sniT-straw(*d sort, known as South African, has given 
two selections hrrving yielding ability and stiffer straw than the Manchuria 
parent Results reported are said to show the necessity of testing a new pro- 
duction in various localities of the State before recommending its general intro- 
duction. 

Leguminous crops on the prairies [of Canada], T. J. Harbison and J. Mo- 
Oaio {Ayr. Oaz. Vnnada, 0 (//i/P), No. 6, pp. 5). — Brief notes are 

presented on the adaptation and production of alfalfa and red, alsike, white 
Dutch, and sweet clovers in Manitoba, and alfalfa and rod, alsike, /and sweet 
clovers In Alberta. 

Paper-making materials of the Philippines, .T. F. B(K)mkb ( U. S. Dept. Com., 
Com. Dpt a.. No. 17H {JOW), pp. — ^Baswi on data gathered by G. F. 

Richmond, information is i>resented relative to fiber and other raw materials 
suitable for the nunmfactiire of ]>aper ]mlp and of raw materials required for 
the production of chemicals emiiloyod in j)aper-pulp making foumi in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The paper making materials mentioned include bamboo, abaca 
waste, cogoii {linpvrata cxaliatn). talthib {Savvharum spontancum) , plantains 
(Musa parad^^ifiara), bananas, maguey {Ayai'o cantula), and miscellaneous 
minor sources of paper stock. Raw materials for the manufacture of paper- 
making chemicals include lime, clays, and sulphur. 

Silage crops other than corn (in Canada], J. M. Trueman, R. Summebby, H. 
Barton, Bboticeu Athanase, W. Tooee, J. H. Erj.is, J. Bracken, J. McCaiq, 
and P. A. Boving {Ayr. (iaz. Canada, 6* {1919), No. 6, pp. 538-544 ). — Information 
Is presented on the utilization ot various crops other than corn for silage in dif- 
ferent pfirts of Canada, including notes on alfalfa, rye, clover, st>y beans, Sudan 
grass, millet, rape, buckwheat, sunflowors, and mixtures of cereals, peas and 
vetch. 

Alfalfa seed growing and the weather, in Utah, J. C. Alter {U. 8. 
Weather Rev., 47 {1919), No. 5, pp. 330-332, figs. S). — ^The relation of ton- 
I>eratnre and rainfall to alfalfa seed production in Utah is discussed. 

It is stated that the crop requires sufficieni moisture during Its early growth 
to produce vigorous plants followed by rather dry weather during the blooming 
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period, and that the beat results are secured with spring temperatures averaging 
D'om 3 to 6® F. a day above the normal, and summer tcini)eratnres from 2 to 
4® a day below normal. A temperature of from 26 to 28® in the foliage is said 
to result in serious damage to partly ripe and unripe seed burrs. The seed is 
usually ready to harvest from one to two weeks before the average date for the 
first killing frost, but protection of the seed crop from early frosts by means of 
smudging Is deemed sufficiently promising to merit careful consideration, espe- 
cially where the practice can be made a community affair. 

[Lodging in barley], C. Kkaits {Jour, Landir., 60 (/P/S), No. 1, pp. 53-70), — 
Experimental work is described, from which it is comMuded that iiotasli aids 
in the production of stiff straw in barley, althougii iiih(‘rent varietal character- 
istics with regard to lodging and various other cultural factors are also believed 
to play an important rOle in this respect. 

Soil and fertilizer conditions which determine the tendency of the beet to 
produce seed the first year, O. IVirMCRATi ami T. V. Zappakom {^•Uaz. l^per. \gr, 
mu 51 {lom. No. /-<^, pp. 2Jf~4(K 2. df/fi. 2; ahs. in Vhnn. 13 (IP/P), 

No. IS, p. iJ/i).— Supplementing work previously noted (E. S. R. .‘R, p. H30), 
the authors describe f>bservations on t!ie effect upon sml jiroduclion the first 
year of growing beets on different types of soil and with various fertilizer treat- 
ments. The number of plants i>rodii<*ing seed the first year ranged from 1 to 2 
per cent of those plants grown on sandy soil without fertilizers to 55 per cent 
of those grown on a loam soil receiving applications of manure and chemical 
fertilizers. 

Chenopodium quinoa in the Netherlands, F. F. Bkxjyntng {Cnitura, 31 
(/PIP), No. 369. pp. 182-190), — This descril)es cultural tests wdth C, quinoa 
conducted during 1918. 

Inheritance of spotted aleurone color in hybrids of Chinese maize, .T. H. 
Kempton iOeneti(‘s\ ^ (/P/P), No. 3. pp. 261-27 Jf. ftgu. 3). — This paper, n con- 
tribution from the Bureau of Plant ludustrj, U. S. Pcpartmeiit of Agri- 
culture, describes six crosses made during 1013 between a colored Algerian 
pop com amd a Ohirieso wliltc waxy corn previously described (E. S. R., 22, 
p. 443) in a study of the inheritance of a spotted type of coku* distribution. A 
large number of band pollinated ears bearing swhIs reprc'sentiug the F- genera- 
tion were secured in 1014, the progeny of all but one of tbe six crosses pro- 
ducing ears with some spedted s(*eds. The inheritance of tliese vspotted seeds 
is analyzed and conclusions reached as follows: 

In the seeds of certain ears borne on white-seeded plants pollinated from 
colored plants tbe aleurone color w\as distributed in numerous small spots, 
while the reciprocal crosst»s were self-colored. Spotting is assumed to be due 
to a dominant spotting factor, 8, wiiich functions as a partial Inhibitor. The 
results of these observations are held to indicate that factor 8 can operate 
only when factor Ji is heterozygous, and also that it is not present in the 
female gamete but is introduc(»d into the zygote by the male' gamete. Since 
the male gamete contributes one nucleus while the female gamete contributes 
two, It is thought that the difference between reciprocals ma>' be ascribed to 
the fact tlmt the female parent conlrlbules twice as miu'h chromatin material 
as the male parent. It Is deemed evident, therefore, that a single nucleus 
does not contain a sufficient amount of factor H to j3rodu<*e a self-colored seed 
in the presence of the dilution factor 8. The percentage of spotted seeds and 
their appearance only on those self -pollinated ears which have no correlation 
between aleurone color and endosperm texture has led to the conclusion that 
there Is a coupling or linkage between factor H and factor 8. The gametic 
ratio In these hybrids approximated a series of 7/lS : im : IrS : 7r«, said to 
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be equivalent to tbe location of the two factoi*s on the «ame chromoaome, 12,5 
units apart. 

Cotton variety tests, 1918, A. C, Lewis and O, A. McLendon (Oo. Bd* Bn$, 
Bui 62 (1919, j)p, 40, f(g»‘ 2), — This describes the continuation of work pre- 
viously noted (E. S. K., 40, p. 237). 

[Cotton production in French North Africa!, V. Gayla {Ann, 8ci, Affron,, 

8 (1919), Nos. IS, pp. 1-46: 4-6, pp. 146-203, pi 1 ), — This comprises a 
rather detailed account of the status of the industry in Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco during 1917. A bibliography containing 53 titles is appended. 

Cotton culture [in Rhodesia], H. W. Taylor (Uhodcsia Apr, Jour,, 16 (1919), 
No. 3, pp. 197-201, pis. 2). — The iK)SsibiliUo,s of the crop in Southern Rhodesia 
are indicated. 

Cotton and the cellulose industry, I-II, J. ]\Ieitniee { R ( n \ Sol {Paris}, 67 
(1919), Nos. 5, pp. IS6-I42, figs. 16: 6, pp. 168-177, fig. 1). — ^This comprises a 
general discussion of the utilization of <*otton in the industry. 

TItillzation of delint for paper making, O. Kress and S. 1>. Wells (Cotton 
Oil Press, 3 (1919), No. 3, pp. 27-36, figs. 18). — In this paper, a contribution from 
the Forest IToducts Lnboratory of tlie IT. S. T>epartmenl of Agriculture located 
at Madison, Wis., the authors describe inv<'«ti gat ions in which an elfort was 
made to ascertain the suitability of second cut cotton linters, cotton shavings, 
and hull fiber for paper inaimfacliiiv. It is concluded that a high-grade paper 
stock can be produced fnnn tlu'se materials. 

Flax as a fiber plant in British East Africa, II. Simpson (Dept. Apr. Nairobi 
[Brit. East Africa] Bui. 3 (1919), pp. 10, pis. 4 ). — This comprises a brief de- 
scription of tlax jn'oduetion and of the preparation of the fiber for market. 

Oil from British-grown linseed (Jour. Bd. Agr. {l.ondon}, 26 (1919), No, 4, 
pp. 420-428). — This comprises u review of papers prepared by .1. V. Eyre and 
R. S. Morrell on the agrieultiirai possibilities of fiax production for oil in 
England and on the eoinmereial vaim^ of the oil. 

Prospects of hop growing in South Africa, G. Shaw-Scott (So. African 
Jour. Indus., 2 (1919), No. 6, pp. 519-530, figs. 2). — ^The possibilitfes of hop 
growing in South Africa are discussed. 

The indigo of Nigeria and its value as a dye (Bui Imp. lust. [So. Kensing- 
ton}, 17 (1919), No. 1, pp. 31-37). — Lonchoca rpus cpancscens, described as in- 
digenous to West Alriea, is said to yield the same blue dye as Tndigofera spp. 
Native methods of extracting the dye are brielly noted and the results of analy- 
ses given of several samples of imiigo from L. oyanesvem examined at the Im- 
perial Institute. The yield of indigo was found to be considerably less Uian 
that secured from Judigofera. 

[Reseeding frost injured oat fields on moor soils], H. von Feilitssen 
{Svenska MosskuUurfor. Tidskr., 33 (1919), No. 4, pp. 360-364, fig. 1). — The 
results are reporteil of experiments coiiducteil to determine the relative ad- 
vantages of reseeding and nol r<*seeding oat fields severely injured by late 
spring frosts. 

In the spring of 1018, when late heavy frosts had largely de^stroyed the parts 
above ground t)f growing oat plants, one-balf of a plat laid out in one of the 
frost-damaged fields was reseetled dune 8, while on the other half the frosted 
crop was allowed to remain. The reseeded half produced 59 per cent more 
straw and 103 per cent more grain than were secured fom the other half of 
the plat. It was found also that the crop when cut from the reseeded half 
oontalne<l only 2 per cent of w^eed plants as compared with 45 per cent for the 
half with the frost-damaged crop. 

Potato experiments, 1917 and 1918, H. O. Werner {North Dakota 8ta, Bui 
129 (1919), pp. 3-22, figs. 3). — Variety tests conducted at several points In the 
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state and cultural experiments made at Fargo are described. The results 
of the variety tests are held to indicate that Irish Cobbler potatoes might 
well be grown to a greater extent, while Burbank is deemed unsuited to 
North Dakota conditions. 

Experiments with different sized seed pieces indicated that the best average 
results are secured from t.5 oz. seed pieces. The selection of seed potatoes 
from the bin is regarded us much less satisfactory than hill selection. Little 
difference was ohservc*d in the comi)}irative value (»f buds from various parts 
of the tuber, or between seed jiieces having 1, 2, or 4 eyes. In a comparison 
of different methods of cutting seed potatoes, the niaxiimim yield, 275.7 bu. 
per acre, was secured from hand cutting with the cuts made just above the 
bud and slanting toward the stem en<l of the tuber. The rapidity of emer- 
gence of shoots showe<l little difference for seed pieces of different sizes, 
for pieces from various parts of the tuber, rr>r pieces with I, 2, or 4 eyes or for 
seed cut in dift'erc])! ways, except that liih<*rs quarlcr*Ml ](‘ni.(h\\ ise wore much 
slower than the otlnu’s. 

In J01S tJie higliest yield, 250.1 h\i. per acre, was sfunired from the earliest 
planting (May 4). In spacing cxj)criinont.s made during 1018 tlie net yield 
decreased as the urea per plant increased. ''I’ln* (otal yh'lds ranged from 195.7 
hii. per acre for a planting distance ot 2.5 ft. hi‘tv\eeii rows with 24 in. hetwoeu 
plants to 873.4 hu. for a distance of 2 tt. hetw»*en rows and 0 in. h»‘tween plants. 
Seed treatinenl and sja-aying wilh Bordeaux mixture resulted in increased 
yields on both manured and uumanured plats, this being more nmrked on the 
tormer than on the latter. Tlilling potato<‘s reduced the yield as compared 
with level cultivation. 

In a study of the time and rate of luher growth in Green Mountain potatoes 
during 1917, the total yield secured August 10 was 121.6 hu. per acre as 
compared Mith 220 bu. on September U when the vines \v('re killed by frost. 
The dally increase during tlu' first 10-day interval was fouiul to be 2.34 bn. 
per acre, ^nd during the last 3'day Interval 5.27 bu. 

The prickly pear in Australia, W. B. Ar.KXANUER {Aiist. fth^t, Sci. and Indus. 
Bui, 12 {1019). pp, Jf8. ph 7, fiffn. 16 ), — This comprises a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the introduction and spread of the prickly pt'ar. p.arl icularJy the so- 
called pest pear {Opuntia inennis) in Queensland and New South Wales, 
together with a <liscussion of its utilization ami of methods of eradication. 
The use of arsenical s either as a spray or as a gas is said to have given the 
most promising results. 

Probable material for the study of the experimental evolution of Oryza 
sativa, var. plena, R. K. Biiide {Aftr, Jour. India, 1/f (1010), No. S, pp. 494- 
499, pis, 2 ), — ^Variations in different varieties of rice grown at Alibag (India) 
tending toward tlie so-called double grain rice or O. satira, var. plena are 
described. The possibility of developing the double^ grain type from an ordi- 
nary variety without crossing is indicated. 

Propagating sorghum by cuttings, A. PiIIidalltt (Buf, Soc. Natl, AccUm. 
France, 66 (1919), No. 1, pp. 15-17 ). — ^The author states that sorghum can be 
readily propagated by means of cuttings of the stem and that desirable varieties 
can thus be maintained In a pure state. 

The effect of soy bean germination upon the growth of its nodule-forming 
bacteria, A. R. C. Haas and E. B. Fred (Boil Bed., 7 (1919), No. 3, pp. 237-24S, 
pt. l).—ln this paper, a contribution from the Wiscoij.sln Experiment Station, 
the authors describe investigations in which a study was made of the toxic 
effect of the germination of soy bean seeds upon the growth of nodule bacteria 
inoculated upon the seed coat. The studies also involved observations on 
various methods of sterilizing soy bean seeds. 
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The results secured are held to Indicate that the germination of soy bean 
seed favors the growth of the nodule bacteria. When bacteria-fi*ee seeds were 
obtained directly from the pods and Inoculated with soy bean bacteria, no 
toxic action of substances excreted from the genidnatlng seed upon the growth 
of the nodnle bacteria was observed. It was also found that the use of mercuric 
chlorld as a sterlizing agent in studies of this sort is not i^ermissible. 

Louisiana seedling canes, W. G. Tagcjart {Sttgar [New YorA*], 21 {1919), IJo. 
8, pp, ^.3.^1).— This describes the continuation of work previously noted 

(K. 8. It., 26, i>. 235) in an effort to develop varieties of sugar cane In 
lx>u»lana. 

It is stated that since 1911, 164 lots of cane seed have been rcn-eived from 
wliich 887 varieties luivt' been tested in tbe licid. Only one variety, L 974, sur- 
passed L 511, (he leading variety up to 1911, in the sucrose content of the juice. 
1 j 1)74 produced 14.05 per cent sucrose in the fall of 191S, as compared with 
13.86 per cent lor plant cane and 15.29 per cent for stubble of T- 511. 

The effect of salinity on the growth and composition of sugar cane vari- 
eties, K. KtnsjiN AMrwTJ Row (4//r, Jour, Indio, 14 {1919), No, 3, pp, ^76-493, 
pl^. 8, fig. l).-—Tho author doscriln's oi)servalions made at tiie Coimbatore 
(India) cane iuei'ding station during tlie pt^riod of 1914-1918, inclusive, on the 
effect of a saline condition of the soil upon different varieties of sugar cane. 

It is slated that soft, thick, juicy varieties failed to develop at all on saline 
land, while thin, hard, less juicy sorts uiade a fair growth. Sodium chlorld was 
found to he the limiting factor involved. Irrigation with saline watiT resulted 
in Impure jiii(*e containing large amounts of ehlorin and potash. 

A method for the dire<4 determimition of chlorln in the juice by means of 
lime water and ahmdna cn^im is described and is said to give satisfactory re- 
sults for field work. I.arge quantities of ehlorin in the juice lowered the sucrose 
and glucose contents as well as the imrity of tlie juice. 

[Proceedings of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters^ Association] (Proc. Hawaii* 
^ugnr Plan tern' Iv.soe, SH {19J8), pp. 341 U phs*. .3, figH, 20 ). — This comprises a 
report of the thirty-eighth annual metding of the association held at Honolulu 
during December, 1918. ('ommittei' reports dealing with tlie following subjects 
were presented and discussed: Forestry; cultivation, fertilization, and irriga- 
tion on irrigated plantations; cutting, loading, and general transportation; 
manufacturing imu hinei-y ; latau* saving devices: the sugar-cane experiement 
station; sugar manufacture and utilizutiou of by-products; agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements; and cultivation and fertilization on unirrlgated planta- 
tions. 

Hereditary flower anomalies in tobacco, G. Klebh {Ztftvhr. Induktive Ahstam* 
u, Vererbmigslehrr, 11 {1910), No. l-~2, pp. 53-119, pi. 1, figs. 16; abs. in Ometica 
[The Hague], 1 {1919), No, 2, p. i87).— The author describes the appearance of 
a flower anomaly in Nieotiana tabacum which he designates laoerata, and 
traces its behavior through vai’ious crosses. The laverata form is said to 
agree wltli the 4)rlgiiml stock in all vegetative characters, while the flowers 
are abnormal, having strongly petaloid calyx somewhat thickened at the 
base and in many cases exhibiting a torn or divided corolla. 

A bibliography of 44 titles is appended. 

An improved strain of Wisconsin tobacco: Connecticut Havana No. 88, 
X Johnson {Jour. Heredity, 10 {1919), No. 6, pp. 281-288, figs. S ). — In this 
paper, a contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Station, the author 
traces the development of a commercial type of tobacco. 

A cross made in 1909 of two strains of tobacco designated as 26 and 27, 
respectively, and said to be mutants from common Connecticut Havana, gave 
rise to a strain (No. 38) said to possess considerable commercial value. "Bie 
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chief ailvantages claimed for No. 38 are the quite erect leaves of uniform 
slsje from top to bottom of the plant, being somewhat broader in proportion 
to their length than ordinary Havana leaves; the presence of one or two 
leaves more to the plant, on the average, than Havana, together with a 
greater average size of leaf; and an cstimaLod yield of from 7 to 10 per cent 
more than ordinaiT Havana. The quality is said to be equal to that of Con- 
necticut Havana. It is also estimated tliat approximately one-fourth of the 
t(»tal acreage devoted to tobacco in \Visc(msin will be grown to this type In 
1019. 

The Canadian water weed as a fodder plant {Jour, Bd, Agr, [Londoni, 26 
{1919)^ Mo. 3, pp. 321, 322). — The utiliziitUm of Canadian water weed or water 
thyme {Elodca cnnadehiHia) for silage is brieiiy discussed. 

Haxmful effects upon germination of the formalin treatment for seed, 
L. Kiessling {flour. Landir,, (!6 {1918), No. 1, pp. 7-51). — TJie author discusses 
in consi(lerai)le detail th<' eiTect njxm germination of dipping winter and 
spring wlu^at ami oats in formnlhi solutions of dift'ereiit strengths and for 
varying Ic'iigths of tiims togetluT with «)hservations on the, effect of the treat- 
ment upon injured grain and upon moist stored grain. 

{Proceedings of the American Seed Trade Association] {Proa, Amcr. Seed 
Trade J.a'Soc., 36 {1918), pp, 126, pi. y).--This comprises au account of the 
thirty-sixth nnniial convention of the association held in CTiicago during .Tune, 
1038. In addition to coinniiiiee repons and other business the following 
jiapers were presented and discussed: See<l Reporting as a Public Service, 
by W. -A. Wbc'cler ; Persistent Varietal Character in Garden Vegetables, by 
W. W. Tracy ; Tbt) Home Garden as a IMeaiis of Increasing the Food Supply, 
by W. R. Bea1ti('; (^>mmnnity Building in War Times, by A. K. Lovrien ; 
and Some InmuMliate Responsibilities of the Seed Trade, by R. A. Oakley, 

Seed growing in Great Britain (Jour. Bd. Agr. [Londoyil, 26 {1919), No. S, 
pp. 318-321). —Thin comprises a brief account of the industry In Great Britain 
with special reference to v<*getable seed production. 

The control of weeds in field crops, K. Konsaio {TUIsskr. Norf<ke Landhr., 26 
{1919) f No. 5, pp. 193-227, figs. 20). — This article iliscusses combating weeds in 
field crops by means of seed treatment, cultivation, sprn.ving, and fallowing, 
and reports the results of a number of experiments along some of tbe.se lines. 
Directions are given for the preparation of the solutions used in set»fJ treatment 
and spraying. 

In 1917, the results of experiments with wheat and rye showed the following 
average increase in grain yield under the different metliods of weed control : 
Harrowing once before the plants appear(*d above ground IS per cent, spraying 
with iron sulphate solution 24 per cent, dusting with cyanarnid 24.25 per cent, 
spraying with sulphuric acid solution 28 per cent, and hand weeding 27 per 
cent. 

Experiments were conducted for four years with potatoes for the comparison 
of clean, ordinary, and no culture as affecting the percentage production of 
large and small tubers as well as tlie starch content. Clean culture by means of 
cultivation and weeding gave 83.5 i>er cent of large tubers, the removal of the 
weeds without cultivation gave 81.2 per cent, oniinary culture 78., 3 per cent, 
and no cultivation or weeding during the growing period 39.1 per cent. The 
starch content ranged from 15,8 per cent in the tubers grown under clean cul- 
ture with cultivation and seeding to 16.5 per cent in those grown without any 
cultivation or weeding. 

A similar series of expeilments was carried on with turnips, kohl-rabi, and 
carrots. Clean culture by means of cultivation and weeding gave on the average 

per cent more turnips, 26 iier cent more kohl-rabi, and M per cent more car- 
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rots than were secured with ordinary cultivation, Keeping these crops clean by 
Imml weeding as compared with no cultural treatment increased the yield of 
turnips 15B per cent, of kohl-rabi 131 per cent, and of carrots 193 per cent. In 
all these tests also hi£;her yields of foliage were recorded where the crops were 
kept free from weeds. 

The results of tests with cultivated and uncultivated fallow^ are reported as 
largely In fa\<o’ of cultivation, either on the level or In ridges. Ridging the 
fallow together* with deep plowing in 1917 resulted in 1918 in an Increase of 
134.j5 per cent of grain and of 80 p^^r cent of potatoes ns compared with the 
yields st'^'ured <»n the uncultivated fallow. On the level or flat cultivated fal- 
low the corresprauling Increases in yield were 102.3 and 85 per cent. The pro- 
portion of straw in tlie grain crops was dec'reased on l)0tb types of cultivated 
fallow. 

HORTICXILTtlEE. 

Report of the professor of horticulture, V. .1. Shaw ( iaa. lipL Srv. Affr. 
XnPfi Srofht, pt, /, 7X-/00, pf. /). — Notes on cultural ami varietal ex* 

(HuiiiKMds nitli fruits and ^('gclahh's conducte<l at tlie Nova Srolia Agricultural 
(V)ll(>ge rann. 

A comparative study of the development of lettuce in the sunshine and In 
the shade, L. Daniel {Vompt. Rcmh Acad. f^cL [Paris], 16H (19J9), No. IS, pp. 

During tlie years 1917 and 1018 the author grew lettuce plants of 
the same kind in similar soils, <»ne plat being in tlie open light and the other 
in the shade. 

Observations made on tlie plants of both jilats showed that the attenuated 
light causcvl the orbicular loaves of the rosette to become elongated and, at the 
same time, tended to prcvi'nt heading. Tliis effect Increased as the light was 
reduced. In other respects, wiien the optimum exists for the various other 
(fevelopmont factors, the lettuce behaves like other plants submitted to attenu- 
ated light. Tliere is a direct correlation between tbc respective devtdopments of 
the vegetative and reproductive parts. If the water supply is reduced the in- 
hibitory a(*tion of the light on growth under semishade is more or less quickly 
compensated, then destroyed. The height of the plant Is reduced at the same 
time that tiie s(*xnal rcfirod active faculties rapidly weaken. Therefore, within 
the limits of optimum illumination, there must be a complete harmony of other 
development factors, especially water supply, t(^ assure the maximum of de- 
velopment. 

Acclimatization trials of Lima beans (Phaseolus lunatus), E. Mathietj 
{OardetVs But Btraits Scftlcaicnts, 2 {1919), No, pp. 121-129 ), — Notes are 
given on tests conducted with several American varieties of Lima beans in tbe 
Straits Seltleineiits during th(» years 1918-19. Two sub.sequent generations of 
seed raised in the Straits Settlements from the imported seed were also tested. 
Results in gemu’al indic-atc that the hean has not suffered degeneration through 
change of climate and habitat, and it may now be considered as acclimatized. 

The influence of soil on the saccharine content of cider apples, A. Tbuelle 
{Ann. Net. Agxjn., If. ser., 8 (1919), No. 4~-6, pp. 107-116 ). — Analyses collected 
during several j^ears are given of cider apples grown on plateau, hillside, and 
valley soils. A study of these data as a whole indicates that soil situation ban 
only a relatively small influence on the sugar content of the apple. 

A further note on the genetics of Fragaria, O. W. Richabdson (J 4 )ur, 
7 {1918), No. 3, pp. 167-170). — In continuation of a previous note 
<B. S. R., SO, p. 740), notes are given on crossing experiments with strawber- 
ries, which were started in 1910, In addition to a discussion of character 
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inheritance the author presents some notes on the technique of crossing, based 
on Ms own experiences. 

Thus far the author has failed to find a case of a female flowering plant 
becoming male or hermaphrodite; whereas it is almost impossible to say that 
a given apparently male plant will not set an occasional well-developed fruit 
or an occasional seed. The crossing of species has not resulted in any fruit 
markedly larger than either of its origltial parents. No free fruiting plants 
have been obtained from crosses made with vescaXdaltoniana, garden varieties, 
and chUocnsis, The author is inclined to believe that veara has nothing to do 
with the present garden varieties. 

Berry fruits and berry wines, M. Lebt* {Beerenobst und Beerenwein, Berlin: 
Paul Farcy, 1915, 3. rcw ed„ pp, VI ^114, figa. 39). — treatise, revised by G. A. 
Langer, on the culture of ))ush and cane fruits, strawberries, and rhubarb, in- 
cluding directions for making wine and fruit juices. 

The limits in hybridization of Vitis rotundifolia with related species and 
genera. — First report, L. It. Detjen {Nor th Carolina Hta. T(vh. BuL 17 {1919), 
pp. 5-26, figs. 3 ). — A luief review of tbe work of earlier grape breeders, with 
special reference to llu* bybridizution of r. rafundifnlia, and an account of 
work done along this line at the station from 19112-1018, inclusive. A list of 
cited literature Is gven 

The work thus far conducted at the station shows that V. rotundifoUa will 
hybridize witli V. inmisotiiana and some species of Kuvitis, namely V. vinifera, 
V. honrquirHom, W lobrnsf^a, V. cordi folia, und 1". a'sihmUs, also with the 
varieties Wincludl, Concord, and others. The limits of hybridization have not 
been established, but the results indicate what may be expectetl in hybridiz- 
ing roinndifolia with the above related species and genera. 

Rolundiiolia will also hybridize with its own Fj hybrids with other species of 
Mtis. When used as the male parent it will hybridize quite readily with some 
spf‘cies of Euvltls, but when used as the female parent it will hybridize only 
rarely. (Vrtain combinations an^ more congenial for hybridization than othc^rs. 
Rotundifinia falletl to hybridize either way with such related genera as Par- 
thenocissus quinque folia, P. tricuspidata^ or AmpeJopsis hcrctophylla var. 
elegans. 

Other species are to be reporte<l on later as time and material permits, but 
the author considers tliat it Is doubtful whether rotundifolia will hybridize 
with all species of Vitis. 

Some Fi hybrids of Vitis rotundifolia with related species and genera, 
L. R. Detjen {North Carolina Sta. Tech. Bui. 18 {1919), pp. 51, figs. 33). — Dur- 
ing the course of the above-note<l study numerous hybrid plants of different 
jmrentage have been produced. This bulletin gives a list of nine parental 
combinations effected and describes and illustrates the characters of several 
hybrid vines. A general survey is then given of the hybrid characters in Fi, 
and the status of so-called “ false hybrids” is discussed. 

A careful study of hybrids derived from V. rotundifolia iind such other species 
as y. vinifera, F. lahrnsea, V. hourquini^na, V. cor'di folia, and the hybrid variety 
Wlnchell indicates that they are generally more or less intermediate In char- 
acter. The Rotundifolia group when hybridizcMl with EJuvitls species Is less 
prepotent as to external characters than has generally been supposed. Such 
»^^rid8 are almost sterile, and this sterility Is due mainly to hybridization, 
il|ieclally in perfect hermaphrodite forms. In the imi>erfect henna phoditic and 
staminate vines, sterility is due to the double phenomenon of sex or intersexual- 
Ism and hybridization. 

158351"--20 1 
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A number of ao-called ** false hybrids,” originaitetl by T* V. MunsoUt and de- 
scribed in Foundations of American Grape Culture (E. S. R., 22, p. 42) were 
grown in the station <‘olk*ctlon under constant observation for nine years. It 
is concluded that these “ false hybrids” are in reality not hybrids, but straight 
setHlllrigs of the snpiiosedly donilnanl yinreni species, V, rfitundifolia and V. 
nnmHoniana, 

The hybrid direct bearers for the reconstitution of vineyards, E. IIouabt 
and L. Kivks (//• .s' JJj/hritlrs Vroduvtcurs Directs pour la Rccomtitutian du Vig^ 
noble. Paris: lA'or. Agr. Matson Rustiquc, 19 JH. pp. t'S2. fiaa. 17). — The authors 
briefly review tlH‘ wt»rk of vlticuUural in vest iga lions in hybridizing American 
and European grapes, wilh tlu' view of produeiiig varieties n^sistaiit to phyl- 
loxera, chlorosis, mildew, etc., discuss the importance of this work to the grape 
industry in Fram*e and give des(Tipti\e notes (»n hybrid dire<*t bearers produced 
by various bn-eders. Tiu* conelnding chapters <*(»ntaiTi details relative to the 
culture of these hybrids, notes on wines prodiietMl from fliem, and a classifica- 
tion by etdor and earlliiess of ila» hybrids studied. 

The acidity of the sap in some grapevines and their resistance to disease, 
M. DEonJ Att[ ( \nii. F. Fritola Fup. Apr. Poriici, 2. sir., i.) (tP16), pp. 7d). — 
An analytic study of tlm sugar and acid content of several Kuropwin and 
American varieties of grapeviiu's leads the* author to coiK'Iudo that there is 
a direcd relation between the* disease resistance of vines and the acidity of 
their sap. 

Late maturing vni«*.s, vvliK-h were nau'e snh.ject to parasitic attack than 
early lualuring vines, have a relativr‘ly low-aeid content in tlie sap, a high 
sugar content, and organs rich in oxidases. Earlier inattiring vinos, on the 
other hand, w(‘re isther immune or less subject to iiarasilh* attack. They had 
a relatively high acid and low-sugar eouteiit and organs poor in oxidases. The 
early maturing class included ct‘rtaiii early Knro)>ean varieties, the American 
varieties, and phylloxera inf(‘sted vim's ReduciHl root activity, due to phyl- 
loxera attack, lends to precocious nuilnrUy and a high ac‘id content. 

The growing, pruning, and care of grapevines in cold climates,’’ on walls, 
espaliers, and in grape houses, R. Bpti'ten (UrzieJ} ttug i^c/initt nud Pflege dcs 
Weinsiorh's itn Knltcrcn KUtna an Wanden, Fpalicrcn, und in Rebhduscrn. 
Frnnl'fort on the Oder: Troinfsch <(- Fion, 191!), f cd., rci\ and rnh, pp. T/ff-f- 
172^ j /s, 152).~-A practicjihie treatise' on grape culture, hoih outd(>ors and under 
glass, with siKH^ial reference to German conditions 

fH rtijultural investigations in the Gold Coast, 1916 and 1917], W. H. D. 
Tudh< 1*10 KT An. ((Jovt. Cold Coast, Rpl. Apr. Dept., JUKI pp. *1, 4. 5, f//, J6-19, 
23, 24. 25 , 25 , 2S, 30, 31, 33, 30, 37, 3S, 39, ii, 43, 4H, 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, 56: 

1917, pp. S, 4, 5. 7. 10, //, 13, 23, 24, 25, 2H, 29, 31, 32, 33, 39, Jf2, 43, 44, 

45, 4^^ 4lK 34 , 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61 ). — T*rogr(‘ss reiuuMs on cultural experiments 
with cocoa, cola, coconut, <<dle<\ and tdher economic ]>lants in the various 
agricultural stations jind suhstations in the Governm(‘nt of the Gold Coast. 

The anay, a new edible-fruited relative of the avocado, S. F. Blake {Jour. 
‘Wash. Acad Pci., 9 (1919), Xo. 16, pp. -J57-4d2, fip. 1), — ^A general account, to- 
gether with a botanical description and iliiislration, is given of the anay, an 
avocado-like fruit collected by W. T»(>pen(»e in Guatemala. 

The author’s study of the hranchlefs, leaves, and floral parts of this fruit 
shows it to belong to the genus lIuCeh\ndia, and it is here described as B. anay 
n. sp. Tile fruit of tlie anay resembles certain avocados in its ellipsoid- 
pyriform shap<* and general appearanc-i'. The skin is smooth, glossy, purplish 
black in col(»r, and is vt'ry thin and membranous, adhering closely to the Arm, 
tdly, rather scanty flesh. The flesh 1ms a rich, bland flavor like that of a very 
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RiwMl avocado, but is faintly sweetish. The anay grows in moist regions of 
Guatemala at an elevation of only 300 to 305 meters (984 to 1,397 ft.), hence 
Popenoe believes that It will not succeed in California, but that it may do 
well in southern Florida. Seedling trees are now h(‘ing cultivated in the Plant 
Introduction Garden at ISlianil. 

A related si>e(*ies, IJ. ovaUa ii. sp*, <*ollecled by IT. Pittier in Costa Klca 
several years ago, is also de.scrlbed. 

Further observations upon the application of manure in citrus orchards 
with the furrow-manure system, A. I). Siixmei. {(Utl. Ci1ro<jr., 4 No. J2f 

pp, ,Vi2. 2S3, fif/ft. 8) — The author here descrll>es and illustrates a cheap home- 
made plow, which has been found to make a nui<*h men' satisfactory furrow 
than the ordinary walking plow in applying niannre by tlic furrow-manure 
system (F. S. U., 40, p. 240). This systc‘ni is coming into increasing use in 
California in citrus orchards. 

Efficiency in citrus irrigation, F. M. Katon {Chula Vista, CaL: The San 
hand Corporal ion [190], pp. IG, flips. autlior emphasizes the 

need for greater etneJency In ondiard irrigation, and analyzes a few of tin* 
factors which must he eonsidered i)erore proper irrigation is jiossihle. Much of 
the data pres<*Tited has si>eciHl application to the (^hula Vista district of 
California. 

Yields of Washington navel oranges in relation to pruning, G. SiutR {Cah 
Citrofjr,, 4 (1919). No. Ih pp. 290, 323),— \ cojit rilmtion Iroin the California 
Citrus Station d<\scrihing pruning experiinenfs start(‘d by tlie station in 3915 
on a 20-a(*re grove of Washington navel orange lre(*KS, and giving the yields 
for the four years 10U)-3919 uinhT dilTerent methods of i)runing. 

Tlie averag(‘ total .Ai(*lds for the four staisons are 100 lbs. pcT tree lower 
on heavily j>runed tr<H‘s than on lightly prun«‘d trees. The results, in general, 
suggest that any i!upr(>vi'inent in the (piality of fruit due to pruning may he 
more than olTs(‘t ]>y th(' greater cost of tlu' resulting smaller crop. Light 
pruning, in this expcu’imcnt at least, was more satisfactory than hca^T pruning. 

Immatvlre citrus fruits: Laws, rules, and regulations, R. 10. fh^sE {Talla- 
hasHec, Fla.: T. J. Applrynrd, 1918, rer., pp. 2^i, fifj. 1 ). — Tl\is X)amphlet contains 
laws, rules, and rf'gulations dehniiig immature citrus fruits and fixing stand- 
ards for mailin' citrus fruits, together with the rules, rogululioiis, and methods 
for applying the “ ratio of aeid to total solids” test by inspectors. Instructions 
to growers for applying the test are also given. 

Cocoa production in the British Empire {Uul. Imp. Inst, [So. Kensington} ^ 
J7 (1019), No. 1, pp. 40-93). — A c'omprehensive aicount of tlu' ju’esent produc- 
tion of cocoa within the Britisli Empire', including also statistif's on (‘ocoa 
production in foreign countries. 

First report on activities in connection with the selection of coffee and 
cacao, G. Stahel (Dept, handh. Siirinawr BuL 30 {19J9), pp. 2^f ). — An account 
of work accompli Kshed in tin' selection and recording of high-yielding trees, the 
propagation of stocks, and budding and grafting, and in the increase of propa- 
gating wood on particularly good yielding trees. 

Improvement of coffee by seed selection and hybridization, R. D. An stead 
(Agr. Jour, India, 14 (1919), No. 4, pp. 6S9-G44 )- — A paper on this subject in 
which the author calls attention to some results of hybridization and selection 
work with coffee in the Dutch East Indies and South India. 

At Dubari, A. H, Jackson has prmluced a hybrid which Is fertile and comes 
true to stHid. It is a vigorous, healthy tyi»e of arafjica c(»fTee, apparently 
disease-resistant to a high degree. It comes into hearing early and gives a 
high yield. 
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Kanuring ezperimentB in tea garden, TV, C. Beenabd and J. J. B. Dkcbs 

{Dept, Landh,, Nijv, en^ Handel [Dutch Hast Indies] ^ Meded, Proof sta. Thee, 
No. 62 {1919), pp, 29, pis. 2, figs. 8). —Manuring experiments conducted in a 
number of tea gardens in Batavia during the years 1016-17 are reported. 

The 'walnut tree, its propagation and care, F. Schonbebo {Der Walnutz^ 
bmm, Seine An'::nvhf vnd Pflcf/e. Stuttgart: Eugm Ulmer, 1917, pp. VII’^77, 
flga. 35).— A short trojitise on the etillure of the Persian walnut {Juglana 
regia), inchidiniL’: n »k*scription of tlie more important varieties. 

The National rose test-garden in 1918, F. 1 j. Muleobd (Amer. Rose Ann, 
1919, pp, -This report covers the two principal groups of cut-flower 

roses, tile flybrid lVrp<‘tuaIs and tlie Teas and their hybrids, for the seasons 
1917 and 1918 far as the different varieties were available for observation 
during this period. The data given show the year when received, general 
average height r)f th(‘ plant, growth habit, growth of the foilage, time of first 
bloom, and averag(‘ iiiimlxT of blossoms j)er plant each month during the 
growing period. 

Frank N. Meyer's rose contributions, l\ Bisset (/1/arr. Rose Ann. 1919, pp. 
pis. 2). -A brief account oj the various rose species collected by F. N. 
Meyer during his ('hiiiesti exfdorations. ICeference is also made to a number of 
other oniamentnls, as \\<d1 us fruits and nutvS, collected by Meyer. 

Bose-breeding notes for 1918, W. Van Fleet {Amer. Rose Ann. 1910, pp. 
29’^Jf ). — A progress report <»!i breeding investigations conducted by tlie author 
during 1918 at the B(>ll Experiment IMat, Glenn l>ale, Md. The breeding work 
is being conducted primarily for the production of hardy garden varieties. 

Fragrant roses, VV. Van Fleet (Atner. Rose Ann. 1919, pp. 14-20). — A gen- 
eral discussion of various typ{‘s of fragrant roses and various forms of rose 
fragranc(' and the prodmtiiui of attar of roses. A list is given of spfHues and 
varieties that have I^•o^ed themselves satisfactory to the author from the 
standpoint of fragrance. 

Monograph on the doubling phenomenon in tulip flowers, K. Obti.epp 
{Monographic der Fvnumiser'ieheinnngen hei Tulpcnhlhicn. Leipzig: Theod. 
Oswald Weigel, 19 IT}, pp. I [-{-267. pis. S. [ins. 8). — In this )rK>nogra))h the author 
presents in detail the im'suUs of long-continued studies relative to the method 
and nature of doubling in tulip blooms. In jmrt 1 is deseribed varJon,s forms 
of doubling and tiu^ method of doubling in diiTereiit kinds of tulips. Part 2 
describees tin* cultural exjHwiments conducted and the inthience of various cul- 
tural methods upon doubling. Appended to the monograpli are notes on the 
culture of tulips in beds and the forcing of tulijis in pots and under glass. 

Briefly summariziHl, the author's investigation shows that the intensity and 
method of doubling in tulips is quito variable. The flowers of daughter bulbs 
are only occasionally double like those of the mother bulbs, ami the flowers 
of the sister i)ulbs rarely ever .show similar doubling. 

All floral parts are, in their development and number, undergoing a continu- 
ous change froni generation to generation. Cultural experiments conducted for 
a number of years show that rich manuring causes an increase, and moderate 
and no manuring a decrease in doubling. Doul)ling was specially stimulated by 
manures liaving a higli nitrogen content. 

Tulips and their ways, AV. It. Dykes {Card. Chron., S. sen, 66 {1919), Nos, 
1703, pp. 89, 90. figs. 4t 1705, pp. 113, II 4 , figs. 4)^ — A discussion of the growth 
behavior of the wild species of tulips. 

Small atlas of wild, useful plants, \V. Obeiimeyiui {^ehreihers Kleiner Atlas 
der WihLNvtzpflauzen. Munieh: J. F. Rehreiber [1918\, pp. 36, pis. 12, fig. 1 ). — 
The atlas contains colored illustrations of wild vegetables, berries, fruits, and 
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other useful plants, iucluding notes on their distinguishing characteristics 
and uses. 

Our more important wild, medicinal, aromatic, and tea plants, H. Ross 

{Unnerc Wichtifjercn Wildivachscndvn Ilvd-, GeirUrz- inul Terp/fauzcn. Munich: 
Katur und KuUut% WIS, pp, 128, figs. 51 ). — A descriptive account of the native 
medicinal, aromatic, and tea plants of (rcrmany, including information rela- 
tive to. their cultivation and use. 


FOEESTEY. 

Annual report on the progress, literature, and important happenings in 
the realms of forestry, hunting, and fishing for the year 1914, H. Weber 
(Alig. Forst u. Jagd Ztg., 1915, i^up., pp. Vm-{-lJt8). — In continuation of pre- 
vious reports (K. S. It., 3H, j). 49), this supideiiient contains abstracts of the more 
important world literature dealing with various pliases of forestry, together 
with notes on the principal occurrences relating to forestry, hunting, and fish- 
ing during 1914. 

Massachusetts and her forests, F. W. Rank {Host on: State, 1919, pp. 1). — 
A brief summary of the present status of f(»restry in Alassac husetts, including 
recommendations relative to future forest policies. 

Commercial forestry in Britain: Its decline and revival, 10. P. Stebbii^g 
(LomUm: Joliv Murray, 1919, pp. Vl-\-186, pi. /).- The author reviews the his- 
tory of forestry in Great Britain since the days of the Itonian occupation, dis- 
cusses tlie present and future jjosillon as regards the provision of timber sup- 
plies essential to the industries of the country, and tlien examines the afforesta- 
tion problem in its various asiK^-ts. AtTorestalion is considered under the fol- 
lowing general lieaciings: What afforestation uill do for the people, what 
afforest a I ion will do for the Nation, forestry, and agriculture, the protection 
of the afforested areas, forestry education, Static owned i\ privately owned 
forests, lyid the afforestation schemes. 

Forest-making in the United Kingdom, S. L. I^>astin {dour. Bath and West 
and South. Counties Soe., 5. sen, IS (1918-19), pp. j^o-5Jf ). — The author con- 
sid(Ts the problem of reforestation in Great Britain and gives a descriptive 
list of Ksome of the most valuable timber trees I hat an‘ especially suitable 
for planting in that country. 

[Report of thej mission for the study of forest conditions sent to the 
French Colonies by the ministries of war, armament, and the colonies. — 
The woods of the Ivory Coast; II, The woods of Gabon, A. Beutin et al. 
(Mission d'Etudes Forcstic^rvs Enwy^e dans les Colonies Franeaiscs par les Min- 
ist^es de la Guerre, de VAnnimicni, cf des Colonics. — 1. Les Bois de la C6te 
d*Ivoire; 11. Les Bois du Gabon. Paris: Govt., 1918, vols. 1, pp. [10]-\-119, pis. 
9, figs. 2; 2, pp. [7] +^07, pis. 18, fig. i).— During 1916 and 1917 the senior 
author headed a Government mission to tlie French Colonies of East Africa 
to study the possiblliticxs of exploiting the colonial forests. The two volumes 
here noted give the results of studies made in the Ivory Coast and in Gabon. 

In the Ivory Coast some 62 species and in Gabon some 99 species were 
selected by the mission as being of practical value for replacing European 
woods, some for general industrial uses and others for special uses. Informa- 
tion is given relative to the local and technical nomenclature of these woods, 
their physical properties, uses, distribution, and supply. 

The native forests of western Australia, M. Zalocostas (A'lm, OemhlouWf 
25 (1919), Kos. 2, pp. 60-75; 3, pp. 98-109). — An account of the native forests of 
\\^estern Australia aud the economic importance of their proUuctSi including 
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descriptions of a number of sf)eeles which the author believes to be suitable 
for reafforestation in iho INleditorranean Basin. 

Administration report of the forest circles in the Bombay Presidency, in- 
cluding: Sind, for the year 1917—18 {Admin, Rpt, Forest Circles Bombay j 
pp. — A progress report on the administration and man- 

agement of the State forests in tht‘ Northern, Central, Southern, and Sind 
Circles of the Bombay Pr<*siflency, including a financial statement for the 
year 1917-18. All important data relative to alterations in areas, forest 
surveys, working plans, mise(‘l!aiuH)iis work, yields in major and minor forest 
products, revenues, exix'nditui'es, etc., are appended in lalnilnr form. 

Beport on the forest administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1917-18. M. Hill (/fp/. FurvM Admtn. Cent. From. [//o/mL 1917-18, pp. i0-|- 
-A report similar to the above relative to the administration of 
the State forests of the Northern, Soul hern, and Berar Circles of the Central 
Provinces for the year 1937-18. 

Annual administration leport of the forest department of the Madras 
Presidency for the twelve months ended June 30, 1918, H. A. Latham, H. B. 
Bbyant, P. M. LrsHi^oT<»N, and (\ I>. IMcCbuiTiiY {An7i. Admin. Rpt. Forest 
Dept. Modvax. 19 IS, pp. T /f-f-// ). — The usual progress report (E. S. R., 

38, p. 840) r«dative to the administration of the State forests in the Northern, 
Central, Southern, and W'esteru (’ircles. 

Progress report of forest administration in the Punjab for the forest year 
1917-18, 11. ^h'lNTOsii {llpt. Forest Admin. Pnnjoh, 1917-18, pp. \12]-^18^hl, 
pi, i). — A repta'l similar to the above relative to the administration of the 
State forests of the Punjab for the year 1017-18. 

Beport on the forest administration of the United Provinces for the year 
1917—18, P. Tl. (h.ircTKuai t K {Ann. Rpt. Fmest Admin. Vnited Frovs. India, 
1917-18, pp. / 1 +7).- A report similar to tin* above relative to the 

administration of the State fotests of tl»e United Provinces, including a finan- 
cial statement for th(‘ lorest .\eur 1917 18. ^ 

Influence on the dimension of trees on the efficacy of the thinning, E. Meu 
iUeiK Eanw et Fonts, r>7 (1919), Nos*. 7, pp. l^l-l-'/C: 8, pp. /6*5-/75).— Investi- 
gations c(»ndiicied by the author with stuiuls of fir indicate that in order to 
seciir(‘ maximum results from llilimiiig tlie ^>peration should he srarted when 
the tnjes are young. It is concluded tliat most thinnings are conducted too late, 
and the resulting stands are (*onseqiiently less productive. 

Notes on acacia, II-III, .f. IT. M vioen {Jour, and Froc. Roy. Soc. N, S. 
M'ales, 51 {1917), pp. 71-121f, 2Ss~27//. pis. )). — Oonlliiuing the series previously 
noted (E. S. R., 3(>, p. 45), the first of these articles consists of a contribution 
to the bibliography of tlie g(*nus Acacia in tropical Western Australia, includ- 
ing descriptions of new siM‘(*ies of Acacia. The second article deals similarly 
with extra-troi)icjil W(*sl<'rn Ansiralia. 

Flower development and branch growth of the red beech (Fagrus sylvatica), 
M. BfisoEN {Ztxehr. Forst v. J<f(fdt( , //« {1910), No. 0, pp. 289-306, fips. 18),— 
The results of a study of reproduction and growth in the re<l beech are pre- 
sented. 

Notes on Eucalyptus, with a description of a new species, V, J. H. Maiden 
(Jonr. and Proe. Roy. iSoe. N. R. MJtles, 51 (7.977), pp. 4/^5-466 ), — In continua- 
tion of previous papers (E. 8. R., 3G, p. 45), supplementary notes are given on 
several spo(*ies (d’ Eucalyptus, and a new species, Enxmlyptm stotoardi, is 
described. 

Some ironbarks of New South Wales, R. T. Bake® (Jour, and Proc. Roy, 
Boc, N, S, Wales, 51 (7^77), pp, 410-422, pis, 5 ), — ^According to the author 
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Eucalyptus paniculatat as previously systematically placed, includes four dis- 
tinct timbers varying in color and other qualities. It is here proposed to take 
the white, gray, or light choc'olate-coloivd tiin])er as ihe type E. paniculata and 
to give specific rank to the other thrc^e timbers as follows : Bloodwood-bark Iron- 
bark {E, fergusoni n. sp.), pink ironbark {E, nanglei n. sp.), and narrow-leaved 
ironbark (E, hegeri n. sp.). 

These species are described and illustrutions are given of the fruits and the 
color and texture of the woods. 

[Bubber investigations on the Gold Coast, 1916 and 1917] {Govt. Gold 
Coast, Ept, Agr. Dept., 19JG, pp. J,, G, 7, iJ, IG, 20, 2G, 2G, 27, 21), 30, 3t, 
32-^SI,, 85, S7, 38, JA 7,8, //.9, 52, 55, 5G; 1917, pp. 3, 5, G, 7, 12, 23, 24, 25, 

27, 30, 31, 32-37, 39, 41, 4^, 43, A 47, 54, 55, 57, 59, GO, d/).— Progress reports on 
cultural and tapping <*xperiineTits with various kinds rubber at the various 
agricultural stations and su]>s(fUions in the (lovernment of the Gold C'oast. 

On the occurrence of crystals in some Australian timbers, R. T. Bakeb 
(Jour, and Pwr. jKoc. N. E. Wal(\s\ 51 (/P/7), pp. 435-4 H, 9). — tint of 

22 order.s of Australian tret‘s examined, calcium oxalate crystals were found to 
occur in tlie secondary wood of ir>. A deK<*rii)tive list is given of the species in 
which crystals were found, including illustrations of niicrosectlons of the wood 
showing the crystals. 

DISEASES or PLANTS. 

Studies on Fusarium diseases of potatoes and truck crops in Minnesota, 
G. R. Bisin (Minnesola Kta. Bui. 181 (1919), pp. 5-58, figs, 30). — Results are 
given of the study of Fusarium dist‘af<cs of ixdntoes and truck crops, the in- 
vestigations being inruh^ during the sinuiiuu-s of J01(>, and 1918. In addi- 
tion to llie rots ol potato tubers, Fusarium <lis< .'ses of peas, b.eaiis, sweet corn, 
various euciirhits. and tomatoes W(‘re studied. 

The potato wilt, due to F, o^rgsporum, the Fusarium dry rot of the tubers, 
due very ffirgely to J\ discolor sulphut (inn, and tlie wills of the variotis truck 
croiis named above, are described. {Studies \Ncie made on the etiect of tempera- 
ture, moisture, and other factors on tlie growth of the organisms. Results from 
cros.s inoculations are described, and suggestions made for control measures, 
jiarticularly for the prevention of potato wilt and )>otato dr.\ lot. 

Cross inoculations seem to indicate that the wilt or nud rot jiroducing Fu- 
saria may exhibit a selective tendency in their common occurroiiee on certain 
host plants, although they are semi jiarasi tic in their action, being distinctly 
Influenced by conditions unfavorable to the host plant. The Isolations and 
cross inoculations made demonstrate that no single species of Fusarium is 
responsible for tlie common storage rots of vegetables, eneninlH'rs, and tomato 
fruits. The author claims that all the organisms produced substances In old 
solutions that inhibited the germination of the same or other fungi. After 
boiling, such old solutions allowed normal germination. The sjieeies of Fusaria 
studied were found to withstand considerable desiccation and exposure to low 
temperatures or to alternate frtwJng ami thawing, and can utilize a wide va- 
riety of food substances. Although many of the species are parasites, Fusaria 
are efficient saprophytes. 

Fungus diseases [in Ceylon], T. Fetch (Ccglon Agr, Eoc. Year Book, 
WIB^O, pp, 114^1^0 ), — This contains a general discussion of diseases and rem- 
edies therefor in such locally occurring plants as arrowoot, artichoke, okra, 
beans, beet, eggplant, crucifers, celery, chillies, cucumber, pumpkin, dhall 
(pigeon pea), peanut, horseradish, mustard, pea, and tomato. 
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Gooperatian in plant quarantine service among (the) Pan American coun- 
tries, J. R. Johnston {Prov. 2. Pm Atner, Set, Cong., 1915-16^ voh pp, 884-* 
888). — ^This discussion is in line with those previously noted (K. S, R., 41, p. 
654), A short list of related publications Is also given. 

Concerning the introduction into the United States of extra limital wood- 
destroying fungi, J. It. Wkiu (Mycologia, J1 (1919) ^ No. 2, pp. 58-85). — Recent 
observations noted in part (K. S. U.. ^1), p. 357) regarding fungi as related to 
climatic modlhcations due to altitude are here cited to sut)port the view that 
extended in\estigations in troidcal countries are highly desirable in order to 
Increase the safeguarrls against the Importathui of plant disease fungi, which 
may here tind more favorable conditions and cause more injury than is usual 
to Tliem in theii* native* environment. 

New Japanese fungi: Notes and translations, IV, T. Tanaka (Mgcologia, 
W (1918). Nos. 2. pp. H(;-92: O', pp. 285-288: 11 (1919), Nos. 2. pp. S0--86; 8, pp. 
148-154 ). — This eontiiiues tin* serhs formerly noted (E. S. R., 39, j). 753). 

A novel method of ascospore discharge, IK Atanasoff (Mycologia, 11 (1919) f 
No. 3, pp. 125-128, figs. 8). — The author notes a method of ascospore discharge, 
observed in spech's nf P.Menophora and lUeospora, which is described us unl(|ue 
and somewhat complicated. 

A study of some factors influencing the stimulative action of zinc sulphate 
on the growth of Aspergillus niger. — ^II, A comparison of two strains of the 
fungus, R. A. STEJNiiFiio {Bni. Toirvy Jiot. Club, 4^ (1919), Ar). i, pp. 1-20, figs. 
4). — Continuing previous work tK. S. R., 40, p. 222), the autlior publishes some 
results of interrijpt(Ml work and ohseiwation involving two strains «)f A. mger 
which were continued for more than six months. The apparent effects of 
zinc are noted with discussion. 

The author considei’s it probable* that the differenc(*s opfMiront in the litera- 
ture of the subject between the results obtained by <UtTerent investigators 
are at hMist in part attributable to the use of strains having different zinc 
optima. Tlie nin*ocogoiz(‘d pri'senee of ziiu* in minute quantity may have been, 
it is thought, an additional factor in such cases. 

Studies in the genus Gymnosporangium. — II, Report on cultures made in 
1915 and 1916, B. (). Douge (Bnh Torrej/ Pot. Club, 4^ (1918), No. 7, pp. 
287-800. pi. 1) — The author has followed up ns far as 1918 his work related to 
that previously reported (K. S, R., 35, p. 244; 41, p. 152), and gives a tabu- 
lation witli discussion (»f observations made on cultures of O. clorvipes^ Q. 
nuuropus, (J. globosuni, (i. efUsh, (1. elavariwformc, G. juvcnescens, O. nidus- 
avis, O. transform an s, and G. fraternuni. 

Studies in the genus Gymnosporangium, — ^IH, The origin of the teleuio- 
spore, B. <>. Dodge {Mgvologia, 10 (1918), No. 4, pp. 182-193, pU. 3).— Having 
employed as matenal U>r this work some of the above-named fungi, the author 
gives an account with dis(‘ussion of his observations. The origin of the teleu- 
tospores from the subterminal cells of the tissues composing the prlmordium 
has l)e(*n shown to he a very common method in this geims of the rusts. The 
hosts attack(‘d by the six spe<*ies studied represent three species and two gen- 
era of conifers. 

Take-all and flag smut, two wheat diseases new to the United States, H. B, 
HuMPHitEV and A. G. Johnson (77. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 1068 {1919) ^ 
pp. 8, figs. 4). — A popular description is given of take-all and flag smut, two djus- 
eases of wheat and other cereals Avhich have recently been discovered In the 
United Slates. The take-all disease, Mhleh is attributed to Ophioholus granUnis, 
is believed to be identical with tlds disease in Australia and Europe, It first 
made its appearance in Aladison County, Ilk, and as reported July 25, 1919, it 
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had been found in three counties in Illinois and three In Indiana. The flaj? 
smut, which is caused by Urocystis tritivU is reported from Madison County, 
III. Attention is called to these diseases in order that the occurrence might 
bo reported and their possible sprenil preveiibHl. Suffjiestions are given for 
their control, which are based largely on proper rotations, and for the flag 
smut tlie treatment of see<l bt'fore planting, 

[Barberry and wheat rustj, E. M. Fkeeman (Minn. Hart., 46 {1918) ^ No, 4 
pp. 168-170, fiffs, 2 ), — This is a brief exposition of contrasts between the com- 
moil barl)erry {Berbens vulyaris) as a bearer of wb(‘at rust and the Japanese 
barberry {B, ihuyibeiyii), wiiieh is lumnless in tJiis resiteft, with a discussion 
of llie success att(‘n(ling the eradication of the former si)e(*ies, wliicb is a 
host of the black stem rust. 

Ear cockles in wheat, W. Somervtele (Jour. Bd. Ayr. \T.ondon‘\, 25 (1918), 
No. 7, pp. 850-858, fig. i).— In experiments carried out wdth the varieties Nursery 
and Dutch White Wliettl, it was found that steeping for 24 Inuirs in 1 per 
cent copper sulphate solution reduced nematode infection and gave a consider- 
ably increased percentage of sound grains. 

Smut diseases of barley and oats, W. 15. tind S. Mercer {Jour. Bd. Agr. 
[Lmdou], 25 (1919), No. 12, pp. 1486-1493, plfi. 2). — This paper is comple- 
mentary to the one previously noted (K. S. R., 157, p. 8.*5i)), and is intended to 
complete the account of smuts aflecliiig the ordinary food cereals in England. 
The series concludes with a synoptic survey iu tabular form of sticb diseases, 
their diagnostic symptoms, and appropriate treatmeiils. 

Segregation of susceptibility to parasitism in maize, I). E. Jones {Amer. 
Jour. Bot., 5 {1918), No. 6, pp. 295-SOO). — ^The inbred strains of maize reported 
tjpon by East and Ilayos (E. S. R., 27, p. 42S), conlinually selfed up to the 
time of this report, are said to show striking differences iu the number of 
plants affected !)>* the smut fungus {rf<in<tgo ::co') and an unidenfUied leaf 
blight organism. This organism in 1014 injured seriously a few inbred strains 
of flint n^tijze and in IfUd affected tlte same strains iu the same w^ay, other 
selfi‘d strains from dilTereiit vari(*ties in a(lj(uniiig rows l)eing almost entirely 
free from this organism. First generation hybrids of tliese susceptible strains 
with resistant types grown in the same field w^ere only slightly nffeoted. No 
plants showed in 1017 any injury trom the leaf-blight lungus, but several 
Biralns were seriously attacked by smut. 'J'he data are tabulated for studies 
carried out on the susceptibility of strains dilfering as to genetic history. 

The facts hero recorded are considered as additional support to the hypo- 
thesis previously advanced by the author tK. S. R., .‘{S, ]». ;i(j7 ; 40, p. 220) 
that the increase in development commonly shown by liybrids is due to con- 
junctive action of a large number of favorable, domliiaut growth factors 
contrlhutwl by both parents. IMgor is thought to be, in this c?ase, only a minor 
factor causing variation. The evidence from these inbred strains of maize 
and their first and second generation hybrids is thought to show that suscepti- 
hlllty Is governed by factors capalile of being segregated into some lines and 
not into others, the modification of the expression of parasitism by the vigor 
of the plants being a minor consideration. 

A bacterial root rot of field corn, H. R. Rosen {Ar/causas Sta. Bui. 162 
(1919), pp. 3-7, pis. 4). — A description is given of a disease of field corn which 
was observed by the author on a farm in this State. The characteristic feature 
of the disease Is said to be shown when tlie stalks are cut through their 
long axis. The lower node or joints to which the roots are attached showed 
a purplish-brown discoloration on the cut surface, while the internodes pre* 
served their normal w'hite color, The extreme base of the stalk was similarly 
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discolored, aud the brownish tissue was either dead or In the process of dls* 
coloration. From this tissue a bacterial orjEcanlsm was obtained, and inocula- 
tion experiments indicate that it was responsible for the trouble. The author 
reviews some of the literatuie pertaining to the bacteria which cause diseases 
of corn, pointing out some of the diiferenees, but makes no attempt to describe 
the organism at present, Attcmtion is called to a l)acterial disejise of foxtail 
previously descri]>e(J (E. S. 11., 40, p. 043), but the organisms isolated from 
foxtail and corn roots and leaves have not l>oeu idenlilied as the same species. 

Seed potatoes and potato diseases, G. R. Rtsby {Mtnn. Hort,^ J/6 (tOJS), No, 

pp. i6‘^-"/6‘7’, fipfi. 2 ). — In addition t(» precepts based on exi>erlences regarding 
the malntenaiu'e and improveinent of potatoes through breeding operations, the 
author givei;! an aecount of experinumts carried on lor some years with pottito 
late blight. This disease was best controlled with Ttordeaiix mixture, the 
beneiicial efl'ects (as evidoiK'ed in the increased yield in case of Rural and 
Early Ohio) increasing with the concentrations enpHoyed ranging from a 
2 : 2 : 50 to 5:5: 50 solution. 

Investigations on potato diseases, IX~X, G. II. PETHyBBtnoE (Dept, Apr, 
imd Tech. In^tlr. Ireland Jaut., JS (IU18), No. 4, pp. 41O-4I6; 19 {1919), No. 5 , 
pp. 271-292, pis. 2 ). — Tlie continuation <»f this w<nk (E. S. R., 39, p. 249) was 
still somewhat limited in scoi>o during the season of 1917, tliough experiments 
were carried out at two stations, l)otli in the ("ounty of Galway. The llrst 
outbreak of blight {VhyiophthiH'a wfeslans) , noted June 12, was retarded by 
good weather, hvit August was favorable to the spread of blight Spraying, 
however, reduced the loss considerably. 

Burgundy ruixlure a lorn* was usf^I in 1917, this fungicide being more con- 
venient to prepare and :ipi)l^, equal to Bordeaux in efficacy, and generally 
preferred by farmers in Ireland. The diffierences observed as between the 1 
and the 2 per cent strength were slight, though the latter is prefeuTod where 
only two sprayings are employed and where cost of material is not the prime 
consideration. , 

Resistance was shown by a few varieties in marked degree. C’lifden Seedling 
and <;iiainpion II wen* utmost coniphdely resistant, while “ K Seedling, Sham- 
rock, and Norihrn ln>incibU»; were less so. («reat Scot, rrovcKSt, Kerr Pink, 
Dominion, and Burnboust* Beauty, though kmnvn to be immune to wairt disease 
(black scab) (wdiicli is, iiowever, absent from tbe west of Ireland), were 
not resistant to blight {T. to corky or p<»wdery scab ( Spongospora), 

or to pink rot {P. crirlhrosteptica). 

The w'ork carried out in 1P18 w'as also somew hat limited in scope, consisting 
chiefly in spraying trials ngain.st ordinary blight, though trials on a small 
scale with certain disease i-e<lstant vtiri(*ties were carried on this year. 

Ckuidltions for the spread of blight were on the whole not A’ery favorable. 
The efficacy of the 2 per cent and that of the 1 per cent Burgundy mixture 
were practically equal. A se<H)iul and a thlr<I spraying w'ere highly remunera- 
tive in every case; a fourth spra.ving was so in thrc'c cases and paid for itself 
in the fourth instance. Any physiological check attending the use of the spray 
was small and lemp<»rary. Substitutes for soda were tried wdth somewhat 
favorable Mit not conclusive results. 

Blight resistance shoAved a general correspondence to the tendencies noted 
the previous year. Ifink rot {J\ crplhrosepfica) was very prevalent in some 
western districts in 1918, causing considerable loss. Varieties resistant to 
black scab (though not to pink rot) as named in order of their resistance were 
Kerr’s Pink. Dominion, Burnhouse Beauty, Provost, and Great Scot. 

Silver scurf (S^pondploeladium atr&iHrens), which is of little Importance 
beyond the results due to a slight skin blemish of the tuber, was widely preva- 
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lent In 1918* It waa found difficult to control this trouble with formaldehyde 
solution without injuring the eyes. Mercuric chlorld solution at 0.1 to 0.2 per 
cent Injured the tubers (without killing the fungus), causing at each lentlcel a 
spotting appearance resembling pit rot, which is itself supposed to be caused 
by the entrance of some poisonous gas, vapor, or liquid. Expend ments with 
heat showed that an exposure of cultures to temperature of 48-48.5° C. (109.4 
to il0.3° P.) for 18 to 24 hours kills the fungus. However, tests with infected 
potato tubers showed that these are not able to endure treatments by heat 
sufficient to kill the fungus of silver scurf. 

Leaf roll Avas not i)roduced by heating seed tubers to 42 or 43° for 5, 12, 20, 
or 40 hours after a preliminary heating of 2 hours. 

Pit rot is fl(»scril)ed. It is thought to be du<‘ neither to the fungi generally 
associated with the pits nor to bacttTia, and it does not api>eai‘ to be hereditary. 
A very similar or identical rot has been produced artificially. It is thought 
(hat sonic gas may he the cause of this rot, whh h, as a)>ove note<l, starts at the 
eyes of the tubers. Ventilation of the pit and exclusion of diseased tubers are 
recommended. 

Potato-spraying experiments at Wye College Fruit Experiment Station^ 
East Mailing, Kent, E. S. Salmon and H. Wokmald {Jour. Bd. Agr. [Lonr/onl, 
26 {1919), No, 1, pp. 7/-77, pi. /). — Allhough the practice of spraying the main 
crop varieties c^f pidatoes is almosi invariable, that of spraying such second 
early varleth's as British (^>ueen has not become general, notwithstanding the 
fact that .such varieties frf'quenlly suffer seve?’ely from blight. Field ex|)eri- 
ineiits were carrle<I out during 1918 with this variety. It was found that, 
under certain seasonal conditions, one application of Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixture result(‘d in loss on account of its huigtlK'ning the* jauMod of ripening 
without protecting the crop from hliglit ; while, under the same seasonal con- 
ditions, two s])rayings increased the yield 2| and ton per acre for these 
two mixtures, respectively. 

Blast of paddy, \V. M< Kae {Apr. Jour. India, U {1919), No. 1. pp. d5-70).— 
An account is giv(Mi of the sliortage (if the 1918 second rice crop of the variety 
of rice {(h'^f^^a mtira) called Korangu Harnba. Tlds dis(‘ase is ^lescriljed us 
being due to the fungus Pinvulat la oryza‘. which is noted as causing much 
<lanmge to rice in certain other countries. The coustaisus of o])inion connects 
the susceptibility of rice to tliis disease with the employment of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

A disease of the yam, E. M. Waicefifxd {Roy. Bot. Card. Kew, Bui. Misc. 
Inform., No. 6 {1916), pp. 199-201. fig. 1). — A disease affecting Dioscorea 
prehemilis in the southern provinces of Nigeria is described. The disease at- 
tacks the stems, rarely the whole vine, preferring poor or swampy situations, 
and confining itself to the round-stemmed yams. The fungus is considered 
a new species of Bagnisiopsis, and is described under the name B. dioscorew. 

Vegetable diseases and their remedies, G. B. Hoeuneu {Minn. Hort., 1^6 
{191B), No. If, pp. 1^8-1 5j^ figs. .ff ). — ^This is an address to Minnt‘sota vegetable 
growers, having In view the needs associated with the war conditions then 
existing. 

Preventing winter injury to fruit trees, J. O. Whitten {AHnn. Hort., J^6 
(1918), No. 10, pp. S6J!fS67 ). — In Missouri, as contra.sted with Minnesota, winter 
injury to fruit trees is ordinarily due rather to the occurrence of warm, sunny 
days in winter than to extreme or continued cold. On su<‘li days thermometers 
inserted in a fruiting twig of a peach tree often registered from 15 to 20° 
higher than In the air around them, the result of this condition being that 
the buds swelle<l, became tender, and were thus liable to be killed during the 
cold nights which followed. 
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Spraying of twigs with wliitewash kept these buds at the same temperature 
as tlie atmosphere by rotlecting the sun’s heat. xVs a result, the buds swelled 
and bloomed considerably later on these than on the unsprayed trees. In 

10 years two crops are said to have been savtHi by this means, although tills 
plan has not yet proved a commercial success. Other means of securing the 
desirable late and pndonged rest Include severe priming during the previous 
winter, judicious tliinning of fruit, growing and turning under ctiwpeas, and 
otherwise maintaining the growtli until late in the season. 

The menace of silver leaf {Jom\ Bd. Agr. [London], 25 No. 7, pp. 

870, 87/).— Hoporls indicate the increasing seriousness of silver leaf disease in 
fruit trees, this troulde almost amounting to a scourge in some localities, 
threatening with extinction some of the choicest varieties of plum, ami 
attacking apples somewhat less frequently. 

The only treatment found efft^ctive is early and thoroughgoing removal and 
destruction of all affected trees or jiarts tliereof. 

Growth of apple trees injured in the nursery by crown gall and woolly 
aphis, W. J. ScuTOENE and K, 11. IIecpert (Quati. Buf. Va. Htatr Crop Peat 
Comm.. 1 {1919), No. 2, pp. S-JL jigfi. 10). —In view of the indefinite state of 
opinion, information, and practice regarding the sale, .shipjiing, and planting 
of nursery slock showing evidence of crown gall or woolly apliis, investigation 
was made of these features oti an orchard pl.anteii in 1P14 and partly dug 
out four years later. 

It Is found that hard crown gallvS on or near the graft union grow as rapidly 
as does the tree Hairy root disap)>eared in some instances, croAvn-gall 

tissue dtweloping in the same region. Generally s])eaking, trees with galls 
made less growth than did trees free from gall. Trees severely injured by 
woolly aphis in the nursery art' regarded as unfit for planting. Trees slightly 
Injured may recover and develo]) a satisf.‘u*t()ry root system. 

Field experiments in spraying apple orchards for the control of apple 
blotch, A. J. OuNDEKSON {niirnds Hi a. Bui. 222 (1919), pp. 551-575). — Apple 
blotch is saiil to bf‘ one of the mt»st destructive diseases of apple orchards 
in southern Illinois, hjxperimeiits for its control were carrietl on during 1916, 
3917, ami 1938 to tlett^rmine the relative valmss of Bordeaux mixture and lime 
suli)hin'; the value of ditferent application.s of these fungicides, and the effect 
of Inlerclianging them; the effect of dormant applications of copper sulphate, 
Scalecide, lime sulphur, and a combination of lime sulphur and copper sul- 
phate; the effect of the addition of arsenate of lead to lime sulphur; and the 
relative values of dusting and spraying. 

Bordeaux mixture ami lime sulphur have been found practi(*ally equal for 
the control of apple blotch. Dormant applictillons of the fungicides proved 
of no value for checkiug the disease. Arsenate of lead appears to have the 
same value as a spray for ]>reventlon of blotch, hut the addition of this 
material to lime sul])bur did not increase the value of that spray. Dusting 
with a mixture of tinely ground sulphur and powdercnl arsenate of lead was 
valueless for the control of the disease. The most important application of 
lime stilphur or Bordeaux mixture >vas three weeks after the fall of the 
petals; and the second important application i.s that given live weeks after 
their fail. Later apt)lications were found of little value in reducing blotch 
Infection. 

An undescribed species of Ophiodothella on Ficus, E. A. Bessey (Mycologia, 

11 (1919), No. 2, pp. 55-57, pi. 7). — An account Is given of a fungus found on fig 
leoves at points near Miami, Fla., in 1907 and 1908. The species is considered 
new and has been designated as 0. fivi. 
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Spraying [grapevines for downy mildew] after July 15, A. Gadobkt {Prog, 
Agr, et Vitic, (Ed. VEst-Centre), ^9 {1918), No. 27, pp. 9. 10 ). — Keaftirmlng 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 750) the necessity and efficacy of thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture at intervals of 8 to 12 days in very moist weather between 
June 10 and July 15, or of monthly spraying during an ordinarily dry summer, 
the author insists also on the necessity of prolonging such treatment \intil the 
crop is gathered In case black rot is present. 

The action of copper on vegetation, A. (Udoret {Prog. Agr. et Vitic. {Ed. 
VEst-Centrc), 39 {1918), No. IiO, pp. 319, 320). — The author states from previous 
observations, recorded above, that in ordinarily dry summers mildew attacks 
during August are sufficient to decrease the foliage of grapevines. Vines 
properly spi’ayed (as evidenced hy the resulting blue coating) retain their 
healthy ai)pearance desjatc' any deficiency of milrition associated with lack of 
moisture, therein showing resistance to drought as well as downy mildew. 
The bearings of the facts ol)servod are discussed. 

Further notes on the powdery mildews and the ammonium polysulphid 
wash, J. V. Eyre, lil. S. Salmon, and L. K. Wormald {Jota. ltd. Agr. [London], 
23 {1919), No. 12, pp. IJf94-‘J497).'- -During Uie past tbre(* y(*ars further investi- 
gutioiis (E. S. U., 38, p, 853) ha\e ia'en carried out on the control of powdery 
mildews by means of washes containing sulphur. The ohj(‘ct of the present 
article is i(> give i>oti(e of new fads discovered relativi^ to the killing point 
of powdery mildews, and of an improvc<l formula for making the concen- 
trated ammonium poly ulphid solution. The work was carried out with hop 
mildew (Sphcrroi/wcd huiihuli}, hut the facts as noted are thought to apply to 
other mildews. 

In making up the stock solution, 1 gal. of a 30 per cent aqueous solution of 
ammonia is saturated at ordinary temperature with hydrogen sulphid gas 
until the density is 0.055. Two gallons ol 30 per mu aqua ammonise are 
added and 112 5 oz. of siilpliur stirred into the liquid. Hydrogen sulphid gas 
is then passed through the liquid until all the sul]»lJiir dissolves and tlie density 
reaches 1,^3() at 17° (02 0° F.). iiie resulting clear dark-colored solution 

constitutes the new !-tock solution, and this is referred to as aininonium poly- 
sulphid stock solution, 1018, or as A. r. 8.. 1018. This should contain 10.2 per 
cent ammonia and 212 per cent of siilpluir, of wiiich 10 G per cent is in the 
condition known as sulpiiid Milplmr, and 13.6 per cent in the form knowm as 
I)olysulphid sul])hur. After standing 12 hours and being diluted with ap- 
proximately 50 to 100 tinu's as much winter, tlie fluid may become cloudy and 
finally thick with sulpliur. 

To prepare this diluted wash 5 li>s. of ‘^oft soap (or 10 ll)s. if tlie w^ater is 
very hard) are dissolved in 90 gal. of w^ater, after Avhicli 1 gal. of the stock 
solution, A. r. S., is added wliile stirring to give strength (a). Strength (b) 
requires the same propt>rtion of ?'oap with twu'-e the percentage of stock solu- 
tion. Both these are to he used as soon as made. ITecautions as regard^ 
handling are the same as tlio'-e for lime sulphur. A nozzle giving a tine misty 
spray is required. 

Lime-sulphur is tiioroughly reliable for early sprayings against American 
gooseberry mildews but it should be dispensed with in favor of Mie above- 
described w^asb before the marketing qualities of the berries are affected. 

Further data on the citrus canker affection of the citrus species and 
varieties at Lamao, H. A. Lee {Philippine Agr. Rev., 11 {1918), No. S. pp. 200- 
206, pis. 7). — Investigations begun by the autlior in 1917 on possn)le control 
methods for citrus canker have yielded data which are here presented in 
tabular form, with discussion to supplement the observations recorded by 
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Wester (E. S. R., 39, p. 458). Attention is called to the appearance of msh 
eeptlbility in varieties formerly listed as immune; also of partial or complete 
Immunity appearing in other varieties which are indicated. 

Carnation stem rot and Its control, G. L. Peltier {Illinois Sta. Bui. 
(1919) 1 pp. 519-607. figs. 5). — The author describes some experimental work 
undertaken with ii view to the control of carnation slein rot due to Rkizoctonia 
solaM note<l in a previous publication (E. S. K., 35, p. 749). The general 
character of llu' fiuigus, together with an account of its occurrence, is given. 
The conditions inlluenclng the growth of the i)Mraslt(' and host plant are de- 
scribed at conshlenible length, and accounts are given of oxperimont.s carried 
on in the greenhouse for the control of the stem rot. 

From the data obtained, it ap]>ears that the control of stem rot of carnation 
is to be studied along the lines of growing conditions and the use of clean 
soil. Soil disinfection proved of little value, but steam sterilization has been 
quite effective. In growing carnations tlM‘ temperature should be kept as low 
as possible, aud no more watiu* applied to the soil than is absolutely necessary 
for the healthy growth of the These statements apply also to tlie grow- 

ing of the see<lHngs and cuttings Steam sterlllzaion of soil and sand 1» 
reconmic*nded to be used wherever possible. 

Snapdragon rust, G. L. Ih-XTiEK {/Itinois Sla. Bui. 221 (1919) j pp. 535-5^8, 
figs. 5). — A chvscription is given (d’ rnst of snapdragon due to Purviuia antir- 
rhinif which Is known to have been present in Calih>rnia since 3879 and w^hich 
appeared in Illinois in 1918, since which time it has become the cause of 
considerable loss. The symptoms of the dlst^asc, description of the fungus, 
and host relationship tuul resistance arc describisl, alter which an account 
is given of experiments for its control. The use of Bordeaux mixture, ain- 
uioniacul copper carbonate, or Fungine can neither prevent, (*heck, nor c<m- 
trol it in the held or greenhouse. 

linp<jrtant relations w(‘re established betwctui the spread of the fungus and 
the conditioUvS under which the plants were grown. It is claimed that the 
practice of syringing i>lants in the greenhouse is favorable for the ‘dissemina- 
tion of the spores and the rapid infection of the plants. Watering from below 
only, so as t,o avoid w(‘tting the foliage, is a means of checking tlje rust. The 
rust was not fourai t(» be caiTied on the seed, and it is believed that the 
disease (?oiild be avoided by the propagation of plants from seed instead of 
cuttings. 

Some diseases of trees in greater New York, A. H. Graves (Mycologia, 11 
(1919), No. 3, pp. 111-124, pi. J).— The author gives some results of studies dur- 
ing the summer of 1918. The diseases noletl, w^ltli associated fungi (which 
were not identified ufth certainty in all eases), include a bark disease 
(Melanconium sp.) of butternut {Jughws cmerca), canker {Nrctria ap.) of 
sweet birch {Bctula lento), winter injury or leaf scorch of beech {Fagus 
atropunicca) , heart rots (several fungi) of oaks {Quercus epp.), disease of 
Uie wdiite nak {Q. alba), hark dis<‘ase {Creonectria purpurea) of the paper 
muU>eiT.v (Broussoneiia papyri (era), blight {Chtoiuoniia vcruita) of sycamore 
(Platanus occuievtolis), and heart rot {Pyropolyporus robiniw) of locust 
(Robinia pseiidocavla). Seven* injury to trees during 1917 and 1018 is 
ascribed to the uuprecedt'iited conibination of unfavorable winter conditions. 

[Direct] transmission of blister rust from pine to pine, O. von Txjbkuf 
(Natuno, Ztschr. Forsi u. Landw., 16 {1918), No. 3-8, pp. ^80-^).— This is a 
discussion of recent contributions (ni the life history of pine rust {Peridcrmiuni 
pint), 

Dlaporthe taleola, an ascomycete injurious to oaks, M. Moreillon {ahs. in 
Intematl, Inst, Ayr, [Rome], Internatl. Rev, Sci, and Pract, Agr., 9 {1918), No. 
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5, pp, 397, S98), -^Ixi September, 1917, feolated and comparatively shallow rooted 
oaks on dry calcareous soil southwest of the Vaudols Jura at an altitude of 
1,850 ft were observed to have lost in some cases as nnich as 1 per cent of their 
twigs. The trouble proved to be due to D, ialeola. The same fungus Is said to 
have caused similar injury in other lo(‘alities mentioned. 

The distribution of mistletoe in Switzerland. .T. Ooaz {Naturn\ Ztschr, 
Forst w. Landw., 16 (1918), No. 3-8, pp. 138-195, figs. 3). — A discussion of mis- 
tletoe in Switzerland concludes \vlth a comparison betw^eeii Switzerland and 
Germany as regards the occurrence, distribution, and hosts of mistletoe in the 
two countries. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Game laws for 1919, G. A. Lawyer and F. L. Karnsitaw' (U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Farmers* Bal. 1077 (t919), pp. 80). — This is the usual annual summary of the 
provisions of Federal, Slate, and rrovlnclal statutes (F. S. It.. 40, \k 54). 

The animal ecology of Johnson County, D. M. BiiTTAfFiEL (Univ. Iowa 
studies Nat. Hist.. H (1918), No. 1, pp. 37, pl.^. 33). -A preliminary survey of the 
major animal habitats of Johnson (bounty, Iowa, w'itii an atlas. 

A nest study of the Maryland yellow throat, N K. Sicaver (FniV. Iowa 
l^tiidie.^ Nat, Ifist., 8 (19/8), No. 3, pp. 13, pis. Jf). — This paper is based upon a 
continnous study of the nost life of (Uothlppis tritltan trirfias, made during the 
summer of 1917 at the Iowa Lakeside Laboratory on Luke Okoboji. 

The iK’st slndi<‘d contained thret‘ eggs of the yellow throat and one of the 
cowbird. Tin* sliell of the cowd)ird's egg by adhering to one of the yellow 
throat prevented tiu' latter from hatching, causing pt'i cent mortality. Data 
presented in tabular form show th(' feeding a<4ivil,\ of the parent birds, distri- 
bution of lood lo th(' .\oiing, ('las>*ili<*ation <)f neslling food, jind sanitation of 
the nest. Tiie data show lluMt tlie <*owhird receivcnl 55 per cent of all the food 
brought to the nest. 

A list of birds observed in Clay and O^Brien Counties, Iowa, I. N. Gabriel- 
s()N {Pro(\ Iowa \vad. S<i., 31, (1917), pp. 359~>'73). 

Birds of the Kansas City region, TL llAinns (7'raax, Arad. Nc/. Louis, 23 
{1919), No. pp, 213-371, figs. If).- This work includes a summary of the dates 
on whhli tlie regular spring migrants may i)e looked for, residiaits 'which 
occur in the vicinity througliout the entire >ear, winter residents, irregular 
winter residents, summer resid(*nts, <K*<*asi(maI or very rare breeders, former 
breeders, j)ossible breeders, and migrants, a l)il)Iiograpliy of 18 pages, and a 
subject indcY. 

Studies of the birds in northwest Australia, Jt. Sodekueiu} (K. Srensica 
Vetensk. Akad. Dandl.. 52 (1918), No. 17, pp. 116, pis. 5, figs. S5). ~A report of 
ornithological researches conduct(‘d in lr(>i)ical northwest Australia. 

Studies of the tsutsugamushi disease, T. Kitashima and M. IMiyajima 
(Kitasafo Arch. F,/pt. Med. [I^okpo], 2 (1918), No. 2, pp. 90-llf6, pis. 6). — A 
further report of studies of this affecliou, also know'ti as Nipixm river fever, 
widch is transmitted by tht* larva of a trombidiid (Leptus akamushi) that 
develops on field mice (Microius 7f i out i belli). It occurs in certain river 
valleys of Japan and also in Formosa (K. S. IL, 39, p. 870). 

Camallanus americanus n. sp. — A monograph on a nematode species, T. B. 
Magath (Trans. Amer. Micros. a8oc., 38 (1919), No. 2. pp. ft9-170, pis. 10, figs. 
16). — This monograph deals with a parasitic nematode found in the upper 
2 In. of the intestine of certain turtles. Of 47 turtl(‘S examined 78 per cent 
W€^re parasitized. 
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Absence of complement in the blood of Insects, A. 0. Hohande (Cimpt. 
Rend. Soc. Biol [Paris], S2 {V,U9). No. 6. pp. 21H'-220) .—Iw investigations con- 
ducted the author failed to find complement present in the blood of a number 
of Insects, including Vanessa vriiva\ V. io. Boml)yx rubi, Chelonia caja, 
sphinx Upustri, Dectlcus vcrrucivorus, Orphanui deniicomlata, and Ephippiger 
terrestris. 

Guide to the collection and preservation of insects, I. dp: Saoarra {Mus. 
Bareinonrfisis Sri. Nat. [Mas. (Umr. Xat. liarrelona] Opera. Ser. Zool, No. 4 
{1918), pp. 99. figs 85). — This is inlemiod as an aid to the young entomologist. 

On the absence of insect pests in certain localities and on certain plants, 
T. D. A. (;o<-Kf:RKiJ. i.toar. IJrun. IhiL. 12 i1919). No. 4. pp. S45-S47) .--The 
niithor records observations of tbe occurron<‘(' of garrlen insects at Boulder, 
(\>lo., in 1018. 

On some phases of insect control by the biological method, H. S. Smith 
{Jnur Eeoa. Ent., 12 (J919). No. 4. pp 2iSH-292). — This Is a di.scussion. based 
uiKui work of the ( \‘iliforiiia Stato <N>niniission of Horticulture, in which the 
author consi<iers tlie inon‘ iiiiportant factors which govern control by entorao- 
phagous insects. 

Effect of excessive sterilization measures on the germination of seeds, E, B, 
dp: Ono {Jour. Eeon. Evt.. 12 {1919), No. 4^ PP- 5 incuts con- 
iliieted with a view to dideriiiining (he geriiiiiuition i>erc(Mitago of beans after 
treatment with excessi\e lieal uikI excessive dosage of potassium of cyanid and 
carbon disulphid are rt'portiMl in tabular form. It is shown that fumigation 
and heat sterilization are safe practices both for grains and legumes at the 
dosages ccaunionly used, with t»roper precautions as to the Icngtli of exposure 
and ventilation jifi(‘rvA'ards 

The stratification of liquid hydrocyanic acid as related to orchard fumiga* 
tion, li. S. WoouTM and M. 15. TlorxNDs {Jovr. Econ. Ent., 12 (1919). No. 4^ PP- 
JOO-yHOJ. pi. /).— The authors found that in each of the 11 experiments con- 
ducted wliere tiu* liquids wer<* brought together slowly' stratification occurred 
regardless of whetluT the wah'r was ad<]e<l to the hydrocyanic mdd or tlie 
hydrocyanic acid to the water. If, however, tlu' inalerials were brought together 
violently and tlawoughly shak<‘n stratification was not pnaluced. 

The strength of nicotin solutions, Y. I. Sapro {Jovr. Econ. Ent.. 12 {1919), 
No. 4* VP- author calls attention to the fact that neither odor 

nor color is an irnlicalioii of tho conqiarative strength of nicotin solutions. A 
statt'ineiit of the percentage of idcoiin content alone is insullicient as indicating 
its exact strength. “ The iii(*otln may he in the ff)nn of ‘ free’ nicotin or in the 
form of nicotin sulphate, hul the j>ercen(age refers to the amount of nicotin, 
by w'oight, because it is the only nietliod of knowing definitely how much actual 
nicotin is coutnimHl in tlie solution, and such designation is required by the 
Federal Insect icl<le Boanl. II is mwssary, then, to knoAv the specific gravity 
of the preparation in order to know' tlio actual nicotin content.” 

The value of molasses and sirups in poisoned baits for grasshoppers and 
cutworms, A. W. Morkjll {Jovr. Econ. Ent., 12 {1919), No. 4, pp. 3 S 7 -- S 4 S ). — 
The author concludes tliai inoiasso.s or sirup of any kind is nbsolulely unneces- 
sary as an ingredient of poisoned liaits against many of the common cutworms. 
The addition of molasses, however, increases the attractiveness of the bait for 
some species under certain (*onditio!is. PJvidtaice has also ac'cumuhited to the 
effect that the use of molasses or simp is unnecessary in eomliatlng some 
species of grassho])i>ers. 

Beport of the State entomologist and plant pathologist {Venn. Bien, Rpt. 
Dept. Agr., 1917-^18^ pp. 53^72, fig, 1), — This report includes a discussion of the 
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ocdurmice of and control measures for a number of the more Important In- 
sects of the year, including the wheat-joint worm, strawberry-root loose* cab- 
bage-root maggot, bagworm, cotton boll weevil, >Iessbiu lly, horn fly, ox warble, 
etc. A dormant and summer spray scboduie for apple trees is appended. 

Insect enemies of the allotment holder, F. V. Thex)bald (Wpe, England: 
Author, 1918, pp. 59, figs. 21). — A brief iwpular account. 

Insect problems of western shade trees, F. B. Herbert {Jour. Eeon, Ent., 12 
{1919), No. pp. 853-,iJ7). — is a brief summary of a survey made by the 
Bureau of Entomology of tlic F. S. DeiKirtiuem of Agri(*ulture in the fall of 
1916. 

Notes on Thysanoptera from British Columbia, U. (!. Treiterne (Canad. 
Kilt., 51 {1919), No. 8-9, pp. 181-190, pi 1, figs. S).--Tbe author presents notes on 
10 species of thrips found to occur in British Columbia, including one new to 
science, namely, JjlolothripH aiiriccstus taken from western wild rye grass 
( E lyrnm condcnsatus ) . 

Some work of the insectary division in connection with the attempted 
introduction of natural enemies of the beet leaf -hopper, E. .1. Vosler {Mo. 
Bill. Cal Coni. Ilorf., 8 {1919), No. 5, pp. 251-259, figs. &).--This is a brief re- 
port 1)3' the late author ou his trips to Australia in the attempt to secure enemies 
of the beet leaf hopper. 

The saUbush {Atnplr.r mnclUri) was found badl.v infested with a leaf hop- 
per In the vicinity <u Sunshine, near Melbourne, which vras parasitized to the 
extent of 90 per cent by two egg parasites, Ptcrgogrnmma acuminata and a 
myinarid. Uijon introduction Into this country both failed to attack the beet 
leaf hopper, and as t]ie.y were given a fair trial it is concluded that they found 
FAitctti.v tcnella to be an unsuitable host. 

Notes on the behavior of the beet leaf -hopper (Eutettix tenella), H. H. P. 
Semcrtn {Jour. Econ. Knt.. 12 (1919), No. 4, pp. S0S-S08). — These notes relate 
to sexual behavior, nocturnal habit, reaction to heat, phototaxis, and reaction 
to shadow. 

Invesfigations of the beet leaf -hopper (Eutettix tenella) in California, H. H. 
V. Sevewin (Jour. Kroii. Ent., 12 {1919), No. 4, pp. S12-32G, pi. 1). — ^The data 
here presented have been substantially uoted from another source (E. S. R., 41, 
p. 456). 

An infestation of apple sucker (Psylla mali) in Nova Scotia, W. H. Bbit- 
TAiJsr {Agr. (iaz. Canada, 6 {1919), No. 9, pp. 825-821, figs. 5), — ^The author 
records the discovery of tin* introduction and establishment of this European 
species near Wolfville, N. S., and gives an account of the nature and extent of 
its injury. This is said to he the flr.st record of its occurrence in North 
America. 

Preliminary tests as a guide for future work in the control of the pest 
were made after its discovery. Kicotin sulphate, 1 pint to 100 gal. of water, 
was applied on June 12 by means of a Friend spray gun, and in spite of the 
unfavorable conditions, the leaves liaving at tallied practically their full size, 
almost perfect results were secured. Several contact dusts were also tested 
for eomporisou with the liquid spray, the applications Ixnng made by means 
of the Johnson orchard duster. Nicotin sulphate was the basis of three of these 
dusts, It being mixed, dried, and ground with kaolin, yellow clay, and sulphur, 
respectively, at the rate of 2 lbs. to the hundred. Free nicotin solution 
combined with sulphur, using the same percentage of nicotin, was also tested, 
as was a mixture composed of 50 per cent of finely ground tobacco dust 
ground together with 25 per cent of dry lime-sulphur and 25 per cent of 
hydrated lime* 

153851"— 20 5 
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None of the dust mixtures gave results compartible to the liquid spray, 
owing to th€» mechanical imposKsibility of driving tlie dust into all the hiding 
places of the insect, due to tlio large size of the leaves at the time. All the 
dust mixtures, however, seemed to d<*stroy the insects whenever they came in 
contact with them, although the green apple hug was practically unharmed. 

Spray pink and green potato aphids. K. M. I'aich {Potato Maff,, J (JOtO), 
No, 12, pp. 8, 9, 81, /itfs. 2). —A brief summary of information on Macrosiphtm 
soloftifoliij in which the more recent work with n*iijediai nieasnres is discussed, 
Imduding references to the work in Ohio f)y Houser et al. (E. S. U., 38, p. 462), 
and in Connecticut by llritton and (E. S. it., 41, p. 1(>2. ) 

On the life history and bionomics of Myzus ribis (red currant aphis), M. I>. 
Haviland (/Voc. Roy, Noc. Edinh., 39 (19J8-J9\, No. J, pp 78-112. figfi. 10 ). — 
The studies here reported liave l)een siimniarizf'd hy the author as follows: 

**Af, ribin (red currant aphis) on Ribes rubrutn is dimorphic in respect of 
certain features of the antenna and of abdominal and wing dimensions. The 
nature of the food, \\hether healthy or blistered hy the attack of th(‘ fundatrix, 
s«iems to be the determining factor of this dimorphism. Tfie form from healtliy 
leaves is probably i<lentical with ilf. whitei ami M. dispar. 

“Jf, ribia is migratory, and in summer <*oloiiizes certain Lahiata* and other 
weeds; but tills migration is not obligatory, and th(‘ entire life cycle may be 
passed on currant. On its summer host ])Iant this si)(*(‘ies has h(*eii previously 
described as Phorodoii yalropHdiH. 

“There is a decline in fertility in the later part of the summer among the 
forms remaining on currant. This is caused by a lower birthrate, and not 
by the shortening of the lib* of the parent. This decline, togetluT with the 
attacks of predacious and parasitic eneirdes, accounts for the frequent disap- 
pearance of the si>ecies from (airrant in August and Sc'ptomber. 

“Both sexual forms may bo produced, and eggs may b(‘ laid, on either host 
plant. Males transferred from I^ahiatm to Rihe,s can fertilize the females on 
the latter plant,” ^ 

A small braconid, Aphidius ribis. is its principal enemy in England. 

A bibliograpliy of 28 titles is included. 

Observations on some mealy bugs (Hemlptera; Coccidse), Q. F. 3<>.rris 
{Jour. Ecou. Enf., 12 {1919). Ao. PP- 292-299, fiys. 3). — Tlie data here pre- 
sented, which supplement the systematU; account previously noted (E. S, B„ 
40, p. 262), deal hirgely with species which are already of economic Importance 
or may be regarded as awaiting only a favorable opiK)rtunity to bec'ome so. 

It is pointed out that the name Pseudococens vitrophilus given by Claussen 
to the so-called citrophilus mealy bug must give way, as the species was first 
described by Green as P, yahani from specimens taken from Ribes sanguinea 
In London, England. P rmritimvs of Khrliorn (= P. baiccri Ksslg) has been 
reported by Green to occur on various plants in greenhoiLses in England and 
by Chaffin from sweet potato, tomati», and avocado on the Dry Tortugas Islands, 
near Key West, Fla. P. pmi is recorded from this country for the first time, 
having been collecte<l on pine in a Japanese nursery at Oakland, Cal. 
P, bromeliw appears to have become established In Florida, where specimens 
having been collected from tbe roots of bananas at Florence Villa, pineapple 
at Frost Proof, and citrus at Ft, Moyers, P. mrgatm, a species r)revlously re- 
corded from cactus and other plants at Brownsville, Tex., has been taken from 
magnolia and mulberry at Gainesville, oleander at Key West, and an unde- 
termined plant al Winter Haven, Fla. P. comatocici, a dangerous mealy bug 
originally descTlbed from specimens taken from mulberry and maple in Japan, 
is said to occur in the eastern part of the United States, and has been collected 
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from apple, liorse tiiestiiut, hydrangea, nmjde, mulberry, wild cherry, and some 
other hosts on Staten Island, N. Y., by I>oane. The author states that he has 
also received tlie same species from various hosts In Maryland. A si)ecies from 
citrus at Ojai, while very close to P, Htriy is apparently distinct: and most 
closely resembles P, tran'nhiw fro?n Japan. 

Descriptions of P. piti/i, P, hromeli^r, and P. nrpafus are given, together with 
the synonymy of P. qurrcvn, Lorhnoflins phornfiendri, and Vrj/ptoriperHa 
arisonensis, 

Lac-produclng insects in the United States (Hemiptera; Coccidae), G. F. 
Ferris {Jour. IJrou. Eut., J2 (1919), AV>. pp. A brief diseusslon of 

this subject, basinl upon a review of the literature and investigations conducted 
in the Southwest during the course of a trip, reference to which has been 
previously made (E. S. Tt., 41, p. 457). The author failed to And Tachardia 
larretr to o(*eur in sunicient quant ily to be of coniinercial importance. 

Spray v. fumigation in the control of gray scale on citrus trees in Tulare 
County, P. R. Hrann (]\Io. HuL Cal. (Unti, 7/or/., (1919), No. J, pp. 104-107^ 

flff. J ). — A general discussion of the control of the gray citrus scale (Coccus 
citricola, [loniruluj^]), in which attention is directed to the disadvantages of 
spraying as compared w ith fumigation. It is siihi that fumigation with liquid 
liydroeyanic acid gas has advantages over all otht'r methods. 

On the use of the names Lachniis and Lachniella, A. (\ Bakf:r (Canad. 
Ent., 51 (1919), No. 8-9. pp. 211-212 ). — The author finds Lachmts punctatus to 
be the t.viie for Laehmis, and Lavhiwn fuKriatv^ for Lachniella, and erects the 
genus Wllsonia for Lacdiuiella f/niciUs of Wilson. 

Some observations on the webbing clothes moth (Tineola biselliella), M. T. 
Smxtltan (PHjfchr, 26 (1919), No. 8. pp. 71-75). — The (lata here presented sup- 
plement the information given in tlu*^ paper by Benedict, previously noted 
(E. S. R., 88, p. 057), and confirm that authors conclusions that T. hisetliella 
rather than Tinea pellionvUa is the more ooinnion species in tlie North. 

Some recently recorded parasites of the oriental peach moth, L. A. Stkabns 
{Jour. Econ. Ent.. 12 (1019), No. Jf, pp. 5Jf7, SJi8 ). — During Investigations of this 
pc'St in Virginia 11 parasite's were neared. 7 of which have not been previously 
recrorded as attacking the oriental poach moth. 

Physiological and parasitological studies of economic Lepidoptera, C. 
Gautier (Compt. Pend. Enc. Biol, [/^nml, 82 (1919), No. 19, pp, 720-72S).— 
Continuing wrork piTviously noted (E. S. R., 41, p. 552), notes are presented 
on ApantelCH glomeratuH and on the blood of a number of species of l.»epidop- 
tera. 

The striped skipper caterpillar of the coconut (Hidari irava), S. Leefmaivs 
(Dept Landb., Nijr, cn Ifavdel {Dutch East Indies], Medcd. Lab. Planfen- 
giekten. No. 35 (1919), pp. 15-31, pis. 4).— Reports of damage by this cater- 
pillar to coconut trees in Java, Sumatra, and Bali led to this study of Its life 
history and parasites. 

The attack of the caterpillar results In the leaves being stripped up to the 
big veins. From 8 to 9 days w^ere found to be passed in the egg stage, from 
82 to 87 as a caterpillar, inid from 10 to 11 us pupa. Several parasites were 
observed, of which a tachlnid and a bnic(mld were the only ones of importance. 
As control measures, Paris green and lead arsenate are very efficient and do 
not burn the leaves. 

New Jersey’s work In mosquito control, W. E. Dabnaix (Jour. Atner. Med, 
Assoc,, 73 (1919), No. 10, pp. 737-7^2, fiqs. 7). — ^Thls is an address delivered 
before a selection of the American Medical Association in June, 1919, by the 
president of the Atlantic County Mosquito Exetermination Commission. 
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Oo&tributloti to the study of the Bri^lUan Trypaneides or fruit dies, 

Lutz and A. da CIJosta Lima (Mem, Inst Oswaldo Cruz, 10 {1918), No, 1, pp. 
S^16^ pis, 2; Trans,, pp. 1, 2 ). — This account is based upon the specimens found 
in collections at tln^ Institute of Manguinhos and of the Museum of Natural 
History in Sao Paulo, Anastrepha fraterculus, a very variable species, on 
account of whicli by Uust 1ms been previously noted (E. 8. 11., 40, p. 757), is 
the most important form, A list is given the st»ecxes of tlie genus Apyrgota, 
subfamily Pyrgotinm, and a descriplion of the new species A. pvr sonata which 
might be mistaken for a Trypeta. A catalogue of tlie genus Anastrepha with 
synonyms, literature, ami a bibliography follows. 

Bfotes on Pelenomus sulcicollis, R. Mathkson (Canad, Ent., 51 {1919), No, 
pp. 199-201, pi. 1, fig. 1 ). — The weevil here considenul is said to have de- 
stroyed a small patch of fringed loosestrife {Sicironana viliatum) growing 
on the hank of a stream at Ithaca, N. Y. 

The two-colored coconut leaf beetle (Brontliispa froggatti), S. Lsefmans 
{Dept, Landb., Nijr. an Handel [Dutch East Indies}, Mcded, Lab, Plantenziek- 
ten. No. 35 {1919), pp. 1-H, pis. 3). — ^I'lie beetle here considered, which has not 
previously been recorded by Hutch entomologists, is tlioiight to be the species 
which has caused serious loss in New Britain and the Solomon Islands. On 
the west coast of Sumatra and in west Java only plants up to four years of 
age are damaged by It. It is tlie author’s opinion Unit the injury causeil by 
the adults and larvte is considerably Increased by a fungus {VcslaUtzzUi pal^ 
marurn) which penetrates the leaf tissue through the wounds caused by this 
Insect 

The larvae hatch out after a period of 7 to 10 days, the pupal stage lasts 
from 7 to 9 days, and the beetles live under laboratory conditions from 6 to 
8 months, during which i>eriod as many as 03 eggs have been recorded from a 
single beetle. At Padung the eggs were severely i»arasllized, 62 per cent being 
recorded. 

The application of a 2 i)er cent solution of lead arsenate was found to be 
the most elTective in destroying both the adults and larva*. 

Biological notes on the flat-headed apple-tree borer (Chrysobothris femo- 
rata) and the Pacifle flat-headed apple-tree borer (C. mall), H. E. Bubke 
{Jour, Econ, Ent., 12 {1919), No. 4, pp. 326-330 ). — The author has found C, mail 
to l)c far more common and injurious in the Pacillc States than C. femorata. 
“ Numerous roarings have given us C. femorata from the prune and plum a few 
times and C. mali from the currant, apple, plum, prune, cherry, peach, and apri- 
cot a number of times. C. mali is also more common In shade trees and 
brush forests, while C. femorata is commoner in the oaks and the aspen foi- 
ests of the high Sierras. C. femorata occurs throughout the United States, 
and C. mali has been reported from Oregon, California, Nevada, Utali, Colo- 
rado, and Arizona. Many of the published records of damages by V. femorata 
In tlie Rocky Mountains and the Pacific States undoubtedly refer to damage by 
a. rmli:^ 

Notes on forest insects. — On two bark beetles attacking the trunks of 
white pine trees, M. W. Blackman {Psyche, 26 {1919), No. 4f PP- B5-^6, pU 1, 
ftg, 1 ), — ^The biological observations here reported relate to Jps Jongidens, 
which in central New York works on the inner bark of white pine, add Rylur* 
gaps pinifeo}, which attacks wldte pine l)y preference. 

WeeTils in Australian wheat in California, R. W. Doane {Jour, Econ, Ent,, 
12 {1919), No. 4, pp. 308-312 ). — ^The author has found the rice weevil to be the 
most common beetle occurring in shipments of Australian wheat In some 
lots the granary weevil was also very abundant, in other shipments but few 
were found. 
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“The aaw-toothed grain beetles^ Hilmnua HurinmnenHis, were always abun- 
dant. The confused Hour beetles, Triboliuw vonfmum^ were cunimon In all 
shipments, and T, ferrugimum was also often quite common. The lesser grain 
borer (Rhizopertha dominica) was always quite abundant and apparently very 
destructive. The Hal grain beetle {Lwmophlwus minutm) was common in 
all lots. The cadelle and a few other beetles were more or less <*ommon. 
MetiaporuH calandr<r, the cf>smopolitan parasite of grain weevils, was common 
on nearly all lots of Australian wheat examined, and it was exceedingly abun- 
dant in some of the lots.” 

A suggestion of a possible control of pea and bean weevils, R. E. Camp- 
bell {dour. IJcon. Rut., Xo. 4 , pp. 2H4^2H8 ). — In work carried on In 

California the author found the ptu'ceutage of iiifesiation of broad or horse 
beans by the broad l»ean weevil Larw rufimaud) to be very much 

less in crops fnun seed i)lanted late in tht* season than from crops from seed 
planted early. While the tir.st eggs are laid soon after the middle of March 
and a few may l»e laid as late as tin* middh* of May, the most extensive deposi- 
tion 0 (?curs during the month of April. 

Data present(*d in talmlar form show a maximum of oO and 68 per cent of 
weevil infestation, and tnerages of I l.o pcT cent for the 1016 and 1917 crops, 
when the seed was planted both c*nrly and late, as (’ontrast(*d with a maximum 
of only 17.2 iwr cent and an average* of 2.92 per cent of w(*eviJ infestation for 
the lOlS crop, when no s(‘e<l was planted until after March 3. Many samples 
of the 1018 crop wen* entirely fm* from infestation, lairticularly thoM* from 
seed planted in April and Alay. 

Wintering bees in Indiana, E. (1. Hvldwix {Purdue Dept. Agr. Ext. 

Bui. 85 {toil)), pp. 2-8, /ion. 2 ). — A jiopular account. 

The European elm sawfly leaf miner. II N. Curystal (/tr/r. Oaz. Canada^ 6 
{1919). Xo. 8. pp 725-7 JS. fig. 1 ). — This sawtly leaf miner {Kaliosunphinga 
ulmi), first re(*orde(l in America by Felt in 1898 as unusually destructive at 
Albany and Troy, N. Y., was first discovered in Camnhi at Kingston, Ont., In 
July, 1915, llecent invc'st ‘.gat ions have shown the species to occur in the city 
of Kingston in a few localities, mainly on the Cainperdown variety of Scotch 
elm, the American elm not being attacked. 

A series of experiments by Hutchings with an allied species, the alder sawfly 
leaf miner iK. dohrnii), at tiie Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, showed 
kerosene emulsion, 1 part of stock s<Jiition to 7 parts of water, to be effective 
when usf^d at tla* time the hirval mines were just 0 ()mnieiicing. This indicates 
that this remedy wouhl also he elfective against /T. ulmi. 

An account of its life history by Sllngerland in 1£K>5 has boon noted (E. S. R., 
17, p. 680), as has been an account by Herrick in 1918 on its control (E. S. R., 
29, p. 656). 

Xhiura laeta in Sweden, A. Tullgren {7\. Land t hr. Mead. IlandJ. och Tidskr.., 
58 {1919). No. 2. pp. 59-{}8, figft. 9; also in Meddcl. Centralannf. F6r.^d1cfiV. Jord- 
brukaomrddet. No. 180 {1019), pp. 12. fign. 9 ). — A brief ac<*oiint of this small 
gall-making sawfly, which is a source of Injury to RalLr idminalh. 

The mason wasps, J. H. Fabbe, trans. by A. Tetxetra de Mattos (New York: 
Dodd, Mead 4 Co.. 1919. pp. [V/H] 4’»7/8). — A translation of the author’s 
Souvenirs Entomologlques treating of wasps. This work, which comprises the 
second of a series dealing with wasps (E. S. R., 35, p. 408), takes up the 
Eumenes, Odynerl, Pelopeeus, Ageni», Volucella, etc. 

Hites affecting the poison oak, H. E. Ewing {Proc. Iowa Acad. 24 
{1917). pp. S2S^28. fig. 1 ). — ^The author here describes a new gall mite {Phytlo» 
ooptea ioizioopliagus) from Oregon, wlilch so far as known is restricted to a 
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raclflc slope species of poison ivy {Rhus diverHloha). He also records the 
ftjeding of the spider mite (Tetranychus tela Hus) on poison Ivy in the vicinity 
of Oorvallis, Dreg., likewise a leaf roller. 

foods— HUMAH NDTEITIOIT. 

A biometric study of basal metabolism in man, J. A. Habbib and F. G. 
Benedict (Camepie hunt. Wash. Pub. 270 {1979)^ pp. VI -^ 266 , figs. SO). — ^The 
purpose of this study is expressed by the authors as “ to present the results 
of a first attempt to analyze the data of basal nietabollsin in normal men and 
women by the higher statistical or biometric formulas/* 

The unfamiliarity of most physiologists with biometric methods and the rela- 
tive paucity of data on basal metabolism are believed to be res|)onsible for the 
slowness with which the higher statistical methods have been applied to this 
field of research. The data accaimiilated from exi>eriments on basal metabolism 
in the Nutrition luaboratory of tlie Carnegie Institution now comprise those for 
age, body weight, pulse rate, and gaseous exchange, together with computed 
heat production for 130 male and 303 female adults, and rex)resent a non- 
negllgible contribution to the problem of human metabolism. They are here 
statistically analyzed by biometric methods, the principles underlying the 
establishment on them of standard basal metabolism constants are discussed, 
and standard multiple prediction tables for normal basal nu'ta holism are 
worked out. These tables are based on the factor f>f iV(0y weight, with cor- 
rection fact(»rs for age and stature, and are given for men and women sepa- 
rately. The authors summarize the plan and significance of the study as 
“to emphasize the necessity for the establishment of statistical normal ba.9al 
metabolism standards, which may servo as a basis of comparison in all special 
nutritional investigations; to supply convenient tables of such stamlards based 
on the most exten.slve series of normal data as yet available; to illustrate tije 
practical use of sucli tables In the solution of problems in nutritional 
physiology.*’ 

“Biologically tlie most rational and pra<*tically tlu> most satisfactory standard 
is that secured by taking into account the body weight, stature, and age of the 
subject in predicting basal metabolism. Tlii.s method is therefore an extension 
and modification of the selecte<l-group method, employed earlier at the Nutri- 
tion Laboratory. In the new method, which we have designated as the multiple- 
prediction method [the autliors], replace the <*iiipirical determinations of the 
metabolism of individuals of specific weight, stature, and age by values given 
by multiple-prediction tniuatlons based on the statistical constants of all avail- 
able normal data. These equations have been tabled for both men and women 
for a range of weight, stature, and age nhich will be met in practical work with 
adult subjects, and give a set of multiple-prediction tables of standard normal 
adult basal n\etaboUsin constants. 

“The illustrations of the practical application of the.se multiple-prediction 
tables show first of all their great usefulness in the detection of differences 
between series of metabolism rneasureinents. Thus, as far as [the authors] 
are aware, the anomalous nature of the series of determinations by Magnus^ 
Levy and Falk and those by Palmer, Mean.s, and Gamble has heretofore quite 
escaped the notice of physiologists, and their data have been combined freesly 
with other series for the purpose of generalization. The aberrant nature of 
these series becomes evident as soon ns comparison of the actual measurem^ts 
with the theoretical values from the multiple-prediction tables Is made. 
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'*The use of the tables shows the clear <li1terentlatlon of athletes and dia- 
betics from other individuals in their metabolic level, thus eoutirming conclu- 
sions already drawn at the Nutrition Laboratory. 

“ The use of the standards shows the existence of a weil-marked diffierentia- 
Uon in the level of metabolism of men and women, and shows that the differ- 
ences are persistent throughout adult life instead of disappearing in later years 
as maintained by Sonden and Tigerstedi. There is no evidence for such differ- 
entiation in new-born infants. 

•‘While the novelty of the conception underlying these standards will prob- 
ably limit somewhat their immediate a<!option by i)hysiologlsts, the illustrations 
sliow that for purposes of more refined analysis they have great practical 
value. W<* believe that ulrimately tln‘ great convenience of these multiple- 
prediction tabl(‘s will result in tlndr gtsieral adoption as standards of reference 
in all work on human nutritional physiology. 

“ Wh(*n larger seri(‘s of basal data are a\ailable we expect to revise these 
tables so that the> may reju'esont the broadest and most seeun* foundation for 
comparative nutritional iiivc'stijjatlon.” 

Report on the metabolism of female munition workers, M. flKKicNwooD, O. 
Hodson, and A. K. Tkhh ( /*M>r. /*V>v. Ser. H, i)t iliUi)). No. Ji CSS^ 

pp. 62-82 ). — This detailed leport consists of a general desen])tiou of the fac- 
tory conditions and of tlie salient leatures of individual lU’oeesses studieii, a 
criticism of the rt'siilts from the experimental point of view, a summarized 
interpretation of the data <»htained, and a brief dis(*ussion of llie e(‘onomic 
implications of the.^e results. Tin* metabolism was det(a*mined by indirect 
(‘alorimetry, the resiiiration apparatus msed IwMUg a moditication of the Douglas 
bag comhiiied witii a fae(‘ mask 

A study <»f the <le(ailed tnldes shows that in a majority of tiie operations the 
range of variatnai Irom subJvM.*t to sul>je(*( is v(*ry great, due citluT to the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of UKaabolism or to great variations in tlu* amount of physi- 
cal work actually performed during tfu' exi)erimental perio<ls, or to both factors, 
A provlsi<i!iaI grouping of tin* ligures on the l)asis of the general means is given 
as follows: 

(1) Light turning, turning, and forging rotiuiring about 100 calories per 
square iucUt per Innir; (2) tool setting, heavy turning, stamping, finishing cop- 
per hands, and shell hoisting, all ne(*tling about 125 calories; (.'1) gauging, walk- 
ing, and carrying, requiring 160 calories; and (4) laboring, and cleaning and 
drying, requiring 180 calories per square meter i>er hour. With these figures as 
a basis the average daily food reqiiireincmt for the four classes is calculated as 
2,810, 3,120, 3,555, and 3,805 calories, resr)ectively. 

Attention is called to the fact that while the energy requirement of the 
lightest class is about 74 i)er emit of the heaviest, the remuneration of the kinds 
of work includ(*d in the lieaviest class has been much less than that of several 
operations needing decidedly fowler calories. The importance is emphasized of 
taking into account the physiological element of working-class exi>enditure. 

Preparation of protein free from water-soluble vitamin, T. 11. Osbokne, 
A. J. Wakeman, and K. L. Perry (Jour. Biol. Cheui.^ 39 (1919), No. 1, pp. 35-46, 
pi. 1). — ^This paper reports the results of a study of the relative efliclency of 
the various methods used to remove the water-soluble vitamin from prepara- 
tions of different proteins, as determined by comparing the length of life or 
rate of decline of young rats fed on diets containing the protein under examina- 
tion, together with a basal ration .siippo.sedly free from wat<‘r-solubIe vitamin. 
The proteins selectevl represented a wide variety in chemical constitution and 
In methods of extraction and purification. 
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On the diets containing lactalbnmln, glladin, ovovitellin, pure or crude casein, 
or meat residue, nearly all the rats lost from 30 to 40 per cent or more la 
weight, and all but one died within 60 days unless water-soluble vitamin was 
sullied. The prompt recovery on the administration of yeast demonstrated 
a lack of water-soluble vitamin in the proteins employed. On diets containing 
crude edestln or c‘ottonsee<i globulin rats were malntaineil for three months 
without notable change in body weiglit, and when the amount of protein was 
doubled all but one gaincxl weight fairly rapidly. Evidence of a decided lack 
of water-soluble vitamin in edestln was obtained only after the edestln had 
been purified by seven recrystallizations. The suggestion is made that the per- 
sistence with which the water-solul)le vitamin is retained by edestln may be 
due to 8 chemical combination therewith, and that in this respect the vitamin 
resembles acids which conihine willi edestiii t<» form salts. Similarly the ease 
with which the vitamin Is separated from casc'in and from ovovitellin may l>e 
due to the acid character of these* proteins, which would render them incapable 
of entering into chemical combination with flu* vitamin, provided the latter has 
acid properties. The absence of the vitamin from preparations of gliadln and 
of meat residue is ascribed to the small amounts of the vitamin In the original 
substances. 

In conclusion, the authors emphasize the importance of proving a diet to 
he free from the water-soluble vitamin h4‘fore c<»nsidering It suitable for use in 
feeding experiments designed to show the proportion of this vitamin in any 
Other element of f(»od. 

Nutritive factors in plant tissues. — II, The distribution of water-soluble 
vitamin, T. B. Osborne and B. B. Mendke (Jovr. Biol. Chem., 30 ilOtO), No. /, 
pp. 2 ). — In continuation of previous work (K. S. R., 3f), j). 605), a 

preliminary report is given of the distribution of the water-soluble vitamin In 
plant tissues. To the list of plant tissues in which it has previously been 
found, the authors now add the bulb of the onion, the root/j^f the turnip, the 
leaves, stems, and root of the beet, and the fruit of the tomato. 

To permit more accurate comparison of the water-soluhlo vitamin content of 
natural food.s, a pro(‘edure has been adopted which consists in feeding each day 
small known quantities of the vegetable product under investigation apart 
from the basal ration which is fed ad libitum. This method has been applied to 
a study of the effect of the maturity of idants ux)on their vitamin content, and 
It has be(ni found that hay made from immature plants of clovi^r, alfalfa, and 
timothy is much more elflcient as a source of water-soluble vitamin than the 
bay prepared from mature specimens. The fact that such a difference exists is 
thought to have Importance In feeding young animals and dairy cows, and the 
possible advisability is suggested of using hay made from immature clover or 
alfalfa to replace part, at least, of the milk fed to young stock and to replace 
entirely the hay ordinarily used for dairy cows. 

Accessoir factors in food, F. G. Hopkins and H. Chick ( Lancet [London}, 
1919, II, No. 1, pp. 28, 29 ). — This memorandum has been issued by the com- 
mittee on accessory food factors appointed by the Mediofil Research Committee 
and the Lister Institute (England) for the guidance of those engaged In the 
administration of food relief to famine-stricken districts. The accessory food 
factors are classified as the antineurltic or antiberiberi factor Identified with 
the water-soluble B growth factor, the fat-soluble A growth factor or anti- 
rachitic factor, and the antiscorbutic factor. A brief description Is given of 
the distribution and properties of these factors, with an accompanying table 
crowing their distribution in the common foodstuffs, followed by a discussion of 
the practical application of the facts presented to the prevention of diseases. 
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Tho hydrog*en4on concentration of foods, J. V\ McClendon and P, F. Shaef 
{Jour, Biol, Chem,, S8 (/9f,9), No, S, pp. — From a series of determina- 

tions of tlie H-ion coneeutratlon of fo<xis, the analytlefll data of most of which 
are not present(*(l, the authors report that the foods “ were all on the achJ side 
of neutrality no matter what the condition of freshness, mode of storaj?e, stage 
in the preparation (cooking), or dilution with water (extract, soup, or pot 
liquor).” 

A table is given of the pH (»f the Juice of fruits and vegetables (young carrot, 
potato, cabbage, orange, and lemon) in the raw state and after Imiling. The 
differences between tlie pIT of tlio raw and cookefl i»roduct were very slight. 

Efficiency of oat protein in adult human nutrition, H. <>. Sherman, J. C. 
Winters, and V. 1 ‘hilltps {Jour, Biol. Chetu.. JU (J9I9), No. /, pp. 5S-G2 ). — 
This Investigation was conducted under conditions siiuihir to those described in 
the previously noted study of the ef!i<*ienc.v of maize protedns (E. S. It., B9, p. 
873). One of tlie two subjects in the present .study served as sul>Je(‘t In the 
earlier investigations, and tlte diet vva.s .seleeied to conform as closely as pos- 
sible to that of the previous study with the suhsiliution for the t'orn of an 
amount of oatmeal furnishing the same amount of nitrogen. 

In the main experiments of 12 days eacli the two snhjects, receiving only 
sufheient calories to meet (lie (mergy requirement and hut 0.57 or 0.55 gm. of 
protein rx^r kilogram of iMniy weigid (furnislaHl by oatmeal H-lOO gin. of 
milk), showed, respetdividy, nitrogen l>alj>m*es <»f d:t).0 and 4-9.2 gm. per day as 
compared with a niirogen balance of ±:0.1 gm. jier day on the maize protein 
diet. Tlie nitrogen )ia lances during 12 days on the oat diet without milk and 
8 days on the <'onij>a ruble maize diet wltlmut milk were, respectively, —0.7 
and —0.6 gm. p<*r day. 

The authors conclude “ that for the purpose of practical ilietetlcs etpial 
weights of oat and maize proteins may be regarded as essentially equal in 
value, and that even the minimum amount of milk which can possibly be re- 
gardcxl as i)erinisRlble In the light of our present knowledge of nutrition will 
nppnrenllj? so .supplement the prot<dns of either the maize or oat kernel as to 
make them funditui with an etllciency comparable with that of the average 
protein of mixed diet in the maiiiteiinnce metabolism of man.” 

[Miscellaneous food and drug topics I, E. F. Lvdd and A. K. .Toiinson {North 
Dalcota Bta, Bpcc. Bui., 5 {19J9), No. 12, pp. 258-277, ffps. 7), — ^This number 
contains brief notes on several food and drug topics. Data showing the varia- 
tion in weight per box of strawberries are reported by F. C. TIimber, together 
with the text of the State law of February 14, 1919, as to cmitulneiN for small 
fruits. An article by W, G. Bowers on The Chemical Analysis of a Pew Food 
Preparations Compare<l to the Claims on the I..al>els, presents analyses and dis- 
cussions of several proprietary pie fillings, a baking powder, and two canned 
boiled dinners. 

The restricted rations of prisoners of war in Germany considered from the 
point of view of the minimum of nitrogen, A. Benoit {Compt. Bend. Bor. Biol, 
tPoH«3, 82 (1919), No. Jf, pp. 151-158). — Observations are n'ported of the effects 
of a restricted diejt upon 78 Russian officers In a German prison from June, 19X5, 
to October, 1916, Tlie observations Included determinations of total and nitro- 
gen intake, nitrogen excretion, and change.s In weight of each subject. 

The diet furnished a daily average per man of 48.7 gm. of protein, 332 gm. 
of carbohydrate, 48.7 gm. of fats, and 1,704 calories, or 27 calories per kilo- 
gram of body weight. During the period of 16 months in which observations 
were made none of the prisoners presented any evidence of nutritive disorders, 
and the average Individual loss in weight was only abi)ut 140 gm. 
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Thai no apprciable trouble was caused by the restricted amount of nitrogen 
is attributed by the author apparently to the successful distribution of the pro- 
tein of the ration from the point of view of the various constituents of the 
protein moletnle. It was estimated tiial of 100 ^m. of protein ingested, 49 gm. 
was in the form of gliadin-glutenin (bread and dour), 23.3 as casein and milk 
albumin (cheese), 16.3 as various animal proteins (meat and fish), and li.5 
as vegetable i>roteins (beets and potatoes). It is pointed out that in spite of the 
rneageniess of the diet none of the Indispensable amino acids were missing. 

Studies on the behavior of inulin in the animal body. — Inulin in the 
alimentary canal, K. Okey {Jour, Biol, Chcni., 39 (1919), No, i, pp, 
figs, 2 ). — This i>ai>er is a continuation of tim investigation previously noted 
(E. S. K,, 41, p. 12). The study of the l>ehavi(u- of inulin in the alimentary 
canal deals with (1) the liydrolysis of inulin in vitro by concentrations of 
hydrocliloric acid comparable to tliose in normal gastrit* juice, (2) the action 
of gastric juice on inulin in vivo, and (.‘I) the demonstration of tlie presence of 
an inula se in focal extracts. 

The results of hydrolysis of inulin in vivo and in vitro iialiciite that, while 
the acidity of the gastric juice is usually sullicient to produce a fair degree of 
hydrolysis, inulin is seldom retained in the stomach long enough to be changed 
to levulose. The preseiu'e of an enzym capaid(‘ of jiroducing a reducing sugar 
from inulin was demonstrated in sterile extracts of tlire(‘ Maiui)les of human 
feces from radically Uifi’erent diets. The marked gas formation which always 
follows inulin digestion is thought to indicate that further dec'oinpositlon of the 
reducing sugar thus formed takes place so rapidly that appreciable absorption 
Is impossible. 

Studies of the gastric residuum. — ^III, Amino-acid nitrogen. K. Oessn.v and 
C. C. Foweeu {Jour. Both (7/f/a., 39 (1919), No. /, pp. — In continuation 

of the studies by Fowler pr(*viously noted {K, S. H., 30, p. 070), determinations 
are reported of the amino-acid nitrogen content of the gastric reslduums of 
25 apparently normal young women and one ai^parently normal man. For pur- 
poses of comparison the total and free acidity, pepsin, and trypsin .were also 
determined. 

The amount of amino-acid nitrogen was in all cases higher than the values 
reported by Carlson^ and other observers, the* average content being 31.86 mg. 
per 100 cc, TJie amount apparently hears no relath>nshii> t<> acidity or pepsin 
or trypsin content. 

The amount of fat and lipoid in the blood in the Tropics (Mcded, Gencesk, 
Lah, Weltei^rcden [Dutch JJn.st Imlics], 3. i^er. A, No. 2-3 {1919), pp. 29-117, pi. 
t ). — ^Two papers are presented. 

I. Chemical analysis, by F. and K. Weehiiizen and C. Alting (pp. 29-43). — 
The authors discuss Bang's micro method for determination of blood lipoids 
(E. g. K., 41, p. 116) and propo.se certain modifications in the process. 

II. Physiological chemical part, by C. D. de Langeri and H. Schut (pp. 
44-07). — ^Analytical data based on determinations by the method noted above 
are presented of the fat and lipoid content of blood of normal persons and 
those suffering from various diseases, including beriberi. The amount of 
total fat found in the blood of normal persons varied between 1.5 and 2 per 
cent. In fever-free malaria patients and in tuberculous patients the figures 
for fat approached the higher level, while in cases of beriberi the amount of 
fat was very low. 

The authors suggest the possible influence of the llpochrome lutein on beri- 
beri, pointing out that in patients with beriberi tlie amount of lutein is gen- 

»Amor. Jour. Physiol, 38 (1915), No. 2. 248-268. 
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erally very low and that animal and vegetable substances which liave a high 
jintlberiberl value are all derived from organs which coiUain many lipo- 
chroiues. 

Effect of diet on the alkaline reserve of the blood, .1. F. Mc( i>on\ L. von 
MEYftiCNBtTG, O. ,T. Engstkand, aiid F'. Kino (./own HioL Chmi,, SH {19U))y No, S, 
pp, 539-54Ht figs, .7). — Determinations of the alkaline reserve t>f the blood, as 
represented by the bicarbonate concentration of the plasma on the basis of a 
normal solution of sodium bicarbonate, were made on a man of 75 kg. (l(>5 
lbs.) body weight who W'as placed on an acid-forming diet for H days, then on 
a mixed diet for 3 days, and linaliy on a base-forming diet for 3 days. 

The results, as well as similar results obtaiiUMl with dogs, show that the 
alkaline reserve is not apinvclably cltanged by a ciiange in diet. The rabbit 
was found to be m(»re sus(*e])t iblc to the effei'ts <»f diet and fasting. 

The HUtliors conclude that “ there is no foundation for the view that the 
alkaline reserve of man is endangered i>y acid-forming diets, but such diets 
as usually eaten are deficient in aiitlsc4»rhullc substances.” 

An improved form of titration electrode is described and illustrated. 

Factors Influencing the hydrogen-ion concentration of the ileum, ,T. F. Mc- 
Clendon, F. .T, IVlvEUs, L. (\ bha.LioAX, and C. S. fiYDKSEN t./owr. Ihol, Chem,^ 
38 (191 9 ) y No, ,1, pp. J.> — Data are presented to show that the length of 

the ileum is an imi>orlaiit factor in determining its ll-ion <‘oncentration. The 
shorter the inte.stine witJj reference to tlie length of llie body the higher is its 
ueidlt.v. As the gas(n<* juic<» mlngh^s with paiicreatie secretion in the duo- 
denum a large amount of carbon dioxid is produced, more of which is ab- 
sorbed the longer the intostlne. 

Food conditions and nutritional diseases in Europe; with some remarks on 
the etiology of pellagra, S. Hviiius (1/rd. Rec. [A'. .%* {1919), No. 3, pp. 

89^95), — Tliis jiajier presents the results (»f observations in France, Italy, 
Austria and Uungar.A, (Jermaiiy, and Belgium during the war of the effect of 
food conditions upon disease, with particular reftavnce to pellagra. 

The aiitTior points out that with much the same food conditions in a nuni- 
l>er of EiiroiK^an (‘ouritrios that exist among the poor in tlie rural districts iu the 
South there has apparently b<‘en little pellagra. In Italy this disease has even 
decreased during the war. I'he inferen<*e is drawn that perhaps some other 
etiological factor tliaii the unbalancc*d diet Is responsible for pellagra, and the 
suggestion is made tliat the disease is possibly due to an organism which may 
be discovered l).v studying the blood, tissues, and excn'tions of pellagrins with 
the dark field microscope. 

Experimental mammalian polyneuritis produced by a deficient diet, C. 
VOEOTUN and C. C. Bake (Amer. ,four. Physiol., Jfl {1919), No. Jjf, pp. 558SS9, 
figs, IS), — An extensive investigation is reported, the purpose of whicl\ was to 
produce deficiency polyneuritis in mammals, which could be used to better ad- 
vantage than pigeons in studies on experimental polyneuritis and the physiologi- 
cal function of the antineurltlc vitamin. 

Experimental evidence, as indicated by the symptomatology, treatment, and 
pathology of the disease is reported, proving tliat polyneuritis has been pro- 
duced in eats and dogs as tlie result of an exclusive dietary of lean beef which 
had lieen heated for three hours at 120® C. in the presence of an alkali, sodium 
carbonate. The disease was shown to be due to a deficiency of the diet in 
antineruitlc substance and not in other essentials (amino acids, fat-soluble 
vitamin, etc.). Similar treatment of the beef without the previous addition of 
alkali did not completely destroy Its antineurltlc power, indicating that the 
ordinary preparation of meat for human consumption does not lessen its food 
value in that respect. 
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Cats were found to respond to the deficient diet with the gfreatest regularity, 
and are therefore conshlered best adapted for physiological studies of the 
aiitineurltlc vitamin* 

ITitamin studies. — IV, Antineuritlc properties of certain physiological 
stimulants, R. A. Dxjtcheb {Jour. Biol. Chem., 39 {1919) t No. 1, pp. 

In continuation of the previously noted vitamin studies conducted at the Minne- 
sola Experiment Station (E. S. R., 40, p. 563), prellmiiary work is reported on 
an attempt lo discover substances whose physiological action has been studied 
which win bring about a physiological response in polyneuritic pigeons similar 
to that of the vitamin extracts. 

The administration of tliyroxln, des!ccate<l thyroid gland, pllocarpin hydro- 
chlorid, and tetlielin apparently produced definite lellef from paralytic symp- 
toms in acute cases of avian polyneuritis, but in no case was the response as 
rapid as when vitamin preparations were fed. Tins is thought to he due per- 
haps to the fact that the vitamin preparations contain, in addition to the so- 
called vitamin, phosx)horiis, sulphur, and organic compounds needed for the 
repair and l)uilding of tissue. 

The study Is being extended to other ch(‘mical substances, 

ANIMAL PEODITCTION. 

Experimental studies on growth. — IX, The influence of tethelin upon the 
early growth of the white mouse, T. B. Robebtson and M. Pei.prat {Jour. 
Biol. Chew.. HI (1917), No. 3, pp. ,567-574, /). — This paper continues a series 

of experlmoiital studies (E. S. R., 30, p. 300), and summarizes the growth 
records of 60 litters of white mice for the first 49 days after birth. 

Tethelin, a lipoid extracted from the anterior lobe of the pituitary body, was 
fed to the mothers of one gnmp of litters but was apparently not secivted by 
the mammary gland, as no effect on growth was detected. When it was mixed 
with the feed eaten by the young after their eyes had opened (at the age of 
14 days), a inarktHi acceleration c»f growth occurred during the pei^od desig- 
nated by Robertson as the second growth cycle (second to fifth week). This 
was followed l)y a definite retardation during the tliird cycle, similar to that 
found in Study IV (E. S. R., 35, p. 865), when tethelin feeding was begun at 
the end of the second cycle. The retardation occurred even tiiough the admin- 
istration of tethelin had been discontinued at the end of the fifth week. 

Experimental studies on grrowth, X-XIV, T. B, Robertson and L. A. Ray 
{Jour. Biol. Chem., 37 (1919), No. ,1, pp. 577-465, fiffH. ^,5).— The five papers 
listed below are added to this series of reports. Studies X, XI, and XIV 
deal with the body weiglits of white mice at successive ages, and include tables 
which give, by weeks to the age of 30 weeks and fortnightly thereafter, 
the following data for each group of experimental or normal (control) animals 
considered: (1) The number welglied, (2) the average weight, (3) the dif- 
ference between the latter and the average at the c<»rresponding age of the 
normal with which it Is compared, (4) the ratio of this difference to its proh- 
abl error, and (5) the i>ercentage. variability of the weights composing the 
average. The average weights of each group are also presented graphically 
as the ordinates of growth curves. 

X. The late growth and senesoenoe of the normal white mouse, and the progress 
$ive alteration of the normal growth curve due to inbreeding (pp, 877-^91). — 
Amplifying the growth records of Study II (E. S. R., 35, p. 864), the authors 
first summarize the complete series of weights of the two earliest groups of nor- 
mals used in their experiments, the males and females horn in July, 1914. The 
records cover the ages from 4 to 150 weeks, l. e., until the death of all the mice. 
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The average weight of animals of both isexes Increases, with a continuously 
decreasing velocity, to a definite maximiim, attained at about 91 weeks of age 
in the male and at about 94 weeks of age in the female. After attaining this 
maximum the [growth] curve descends rather steeply, the loss of weight being 
much more rapid than the immediately preceding gain. This loss of weight is 
the expression of senescence, and continue.s without Interruption until the de- 
cease of the last surviving animal. . . . 

“The average duration of life (110 weeks in the male, 103 weeks in the 
female) exceeds by a definite Interval the period during which the weight of 
the animals is increasing. The attainment of I he average duration of life i.s 
therefore preceded by a decided measure of senesccmce which must consequently 
have affected the viability of the majority of the animals and played a leading 
part in determining the mean duration of life.” 

The rest of the paper presents similar data for two grmips of males and two 
of females born at later dates. Each group is compared with its predecessor 
of the same sex. The intervals between the birth dates were, respectively, 4 
and 20 months in the case of the males, and 24 and 15 months in the case 
of the females. Having due regard to the probable errors of the differences, 
these data ” reveal a regularly diminishing velocity and absolute magnitude of 
growth in each succet'ding hatch of animals.” The differences were more 
marked between the first and second than between the second and third groups 
of each sox, and this Is held to indi(*at<‘ an approach to a stable type. Tlie 
decrease in size and rate of growth is attributed to inbreeding, which was 
unavoidable since new strains have* not been introduceci. 

XI, The ffrowth and t^enesrence of uhiie mice fed upon pituitary (anterior 
lobe) tUsne, tethelin, cyg lecithin, or cholesterol (pp. 393-42G). — The growth 
data presented in Studies TIT to VI (E. S. It., 35. pp. 805, 800) are extended to 
cover the later periods of life so that the tables now laihlislied are eomplete 
from the first weights at the age of 4 or 5 weeks to the time of death of the 
last survi;^or. In the course of the four experiments ox pituitary, tethelin, 
“ lecithin ” (ether extract of egg yolk precipitated once with acetone), and choles- 
terol were each fed to a particular group of males and a particular group of 
females that received in addition a normal mixed diet. A definite amount of 
each siibstaneo was given daily throughout life except In the case of the 
tethelin female group, where the administration was intermittent and ceased 
before maturity. 

“In all the growth curves senescent loss of weight precetles by a definite 
interval the average duration of life, and the terminal oscillations of the curve 
reveal successively steeper descending limbs, .'Showing that senescent loss of 
tissue is proceeding with augmenting velocity as age increases. The position of 
the maximum of the growth curve Is, however, considerably affected by the 
administration, and almost disapi)ears In the curve of the tethelin males (which 
received tethelin continuously) and in the curves of the lecIthin-fed animals. 
The hump of the normal curve is replaced in the.se eases by a long, flattened 
plateau, gradually rising (tethelin males) or falling (lecithin males and 
females) till the relatively rapid fall due to senescence supervenes. It Is prob- 
ably significant that the greatest flattening of the ciu*v(‘ (i. e., slowing of the 
rate of change of growth velocity) oc(‘urred in precisely those groups of animals 
which dlsplayeil the greatest duration of life (tethelin mules), or else In which 
certain exceptional individuals displayed a remarkably enhanced duration of 
life (lecithin males).” 

XII. The influence of pituitary gUnd (anterior lobe) tissue, tethelin, egg 
lecithin, and cholesterol upon the duration of life of the white mouse (pp. 427- 
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442). — This paper deals with the age at death of those mice in (he authors’ 
ex{>erimeDts which reached adult life (age of 210 days). In the case of the 
groups of animals fed either pituitary tissue, lecithin, or cholesterol, the devia- 
tions of tlie average length of life from the average of normal adults were 
found not to be much, if any, greater than the probable errors of tlie differences. 
However, tJie males fed (ethelln lived rm the average 90 days (13 per cent) 
longer than normal males, and the females which had received tethelin liverl 
81 days (11 per cent) l(»ngor than the control females. 

XIII. Lemfvs rxhihitcfl fwrtiwl, pitvilunj-, Jccifhin-, vholeHtcrol-^ and 
tetfielin-fed white mice at the ocmrrence of natural death, with especial refer- 
ence to the incidence and dcrelopment of spontaneous ca^iccr (pp. 443-453). 

XIV. Further ej*perhnenis on the influence of tethelin upon the growth of 
the white mouse (pp. 455-463). — Report is made of the first 50 weeks’ growth 
of 48 female mice (horn in 1916) fed tc'thelin in daily doses continuously, and 
of the first 30 weeks’ growth of 24 females (1916) and 22 males (1917) fed 
tethelin from the fmirth to (lie twelftli w(^‘k of life only. 

All three groups showed the eharact eristic retardation in the adolescent 
stage which normally is the period of most rapid growth. The curve of the 
continuously-fed group remained below the normal curve until late In life, 
when the postponement of senescence typical of tethelin feeding caust^l the 
curve to meet tlie des<'ending normal curve. The other two groups after the 
administration of tethelin hud ceased shot rapidly ah(>vc the normal, and 
remained above throughout the period under consideration. This acceleration, 
already noted to a much less marked degrw in the two tethelin groups of 
Study IV, is not attributed to the tethelin <Uroctly, hut to “ coinptmsatory 
factors which develop in the animal itself in response to tlie abnormal dosage 
of the active principle of the anterior lobe of the pituitary body.” It is state<l 
that some excepli<mally large animals have been secured as the result of brief 
periods of tethelin feeding. 

The growth of the ovarian follicle of the guinea pig under normal and 
pathological conditions, L. S. N. Walsh {dour, Expt. Med,, 26 Ci91D, No, 2, 
pp, 2^5-267, figs. 2).— The ovaries of 6 guinea pigs were cut into serial sections, 
and the percentage of granulosa cells in the process of mitosis was deter- 
mined for a number of normal follicles in different stages of growth. 

In small folli(des (averaging 215 by 130 /a) 0.G6 per cent of the cells were 
dividing, in medium sized follicles (506 l)y 450g) 1.2 per cent, in large follicles 
(788 by 611m) 0.73 per cent, and In fully mature follicles (930 by 629m) 0.06 
per cent. About 220,000 cells were examined in making these determinations. 
It Is held that the growth energy is at its maximum in medium-sized follicles. 
Most of the cell divisions were observed in the vicinity of the ovum. 

The extent of ceil division in atretic follicles and in follicles of ovaries which 
were not functioning normally was also studied. The proliferative power of 
living granulosa cells is apparently reduced (luring the atresia which follows 
ovulation. 

Live stocic breeding, P. P. van der Poel {Jaarb. Dept, Landb,, Nijv, en 
Handel Nederland, Indie, 1916, pp, 291-~S63), — Information is provided as to the 
live stock interests of Java and Madnra, Sumatra, Celebes, the Dutch posses- 
sions in Borneo and most of the lesser Bast Indian Islands, but not of New 
Guinea and the Molukka Islands, together with statistics of imports and ex- 
ports, the numbers of cattle and buffalo slaughtered for meat, and the dis- 
tribution of dairy cattle a(x*ording to breed and locality. 

Famous Angus cows of Scotland, H. W. Mumfoko {Breeders Gas., If 6 (1919), 
No, 11, pp, 462, 4BS),---The author selects five Aberdeen-Angus cws, Brlca, 
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Pride of InversUie, Elba. Jilt, and Pride of Aberdeen, for apeelal mention on 
account of the notewortliy qualities of their descetidants. 

Determining’ the age of cattle by the teeth, G. W. Pope {XJ, 8, Dept. Agr., 
Fanners* liuL 1006 (WIV), pp. 4, figs, 6), — series of cuts is given showing 
the appearance of the internal face of the Incisors of cattle shortly after birth 
and at the ages of 2, 3, 4, 6, and 12 years. There Is a brief explanatory text. 

The availability of the energy of food for growth, C. R. Moulton {Jour. 
JHol. Chent., SI {1917) ^ No, 2, pp. 889-^394). — To sliidy the utilization for beef 
prtKlnctiou of metabolizable energy derived from llie focd and not needed for 
maintenance, two mature beef steers at the Missouri Experiment Station were 
fattened immediately after they had b(‘en snbjefded to a prokmged maintenance 
trial in a thin condition. The feeds ottered — corn chop and linseed meal (8:1), 
and alfalfa hay to the <‘xtcnt of 40 i>er cent r»r the grain ration — were the same 
in kind and proportioii as during maintenance. The data from a digestion ex* 
periment with these feeds a!ul the maintenance trial have been ]>ublished (E. 
S. R., 33, p. 569), the animals being imdnded in the “ regiilar-maintenance ” 
group. In estimating tin* energy requirement for maintenance from the results 
for the thin steer it was assumed that the energy required is propotional to 
the live-ninths power of the body weight, in accordance with previous determi- 
nations of the author (E. »S. 11., 35, p. 04). The nietaboJizahli* energy of the 
feed was computed from the chend(*al composition by the Arrnsby method and 
was found ti» ix* 1.72 tlierins i)er pound of digestible organic nutrients. 

One steer (No. 121) was slaughtered when in full ]>rimo condition and the 
other (No. 48) when 40 to 50 days under prime. Proximate analyses were made 
of the dressed t’arcasses. A third steer (No. IS) which had also bt‘en on the 
maintenance trial, was slaughtered at the heginning of the fattening period. 
The percentage composition of its carcass was takcMi as tlje initial pereentge 
composition of the other two ste(*rs, and in this way the chemical constitution 
of the gains ma<le by the latter are estimated. It was assumed, using average 
data of othjjr workers, that tiie tliermal (equivalents of the protein and of the fat 
in tlie gains were* resjaM-thady .5.6776 and 9.4<889 calories per gram. 

The main results are asseinhle<l in the following table: 


Jfccoverp of araUahle cnergp in fottrnlng steers. 


Stfor 

No. 

1 

Condition at 
slaughter. 

Initial 

weight. 

ing 

period. 

Cain 

ill 

dre-^sed 

cuicass. 

Pr(»leiu 

in 

gain. 

Fat in 
gain. 

Metabolizable 1 
energy. 

Knergy 
recover wl. 

Propor- 
tion of 

Used 

for 

main- 

te- 

nance. 

Avail- 

able 

for 

gain. 

In pro- 
tein 
gained. 

In fat 
gained. 

avail- 

able 

energy 

recov- 

ered. 



Ur. 

Daya. 

Ka. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

Therms. 

Therms. 

Therms. 

Therms. 

P.ct. 

121 

Medium . . . 

7fV| 1 


212 

11 8 

4<» 1 

1,900 

2,000 

141 

920 

53 4 

48 

Prime.. - . 

842 

5t)7 

418 

8 5 

l 

,W 4 

8, (>46 

4,873 

203 

2,350 

62.0 


It is pointed ont that about the same proportion of the available energy was 
recovered in both the very fat and the medium fat steer. The former, however, 
had 5.66 therms while the latter had only 3,98 therms available for each pound 
of gain, a diff<*rence explaliu^ by tlie higlier proportion of fats in the gains of 
the latter. 

It is estimated that if the grain and alfalfa hay of Armshy and Fries’ experi- 
ments (E, S. R.» J53, p. 72) had been fed in the same proportions as in those 
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reported by the authors, about 55 per cent of the available energy would have 
been utilized. Compared with the author’s average of about 53 per cent, “ this 
Is a remarkably close agreement, and is an experimental verification of the 
work done by Armsby in his calorimeter.” 

Supplementary feeds In fattening lamT>s, H. J. Gbamijch (NcbrasJca Sta, 
BuL 11 S {190)), pp, 2Jh 8). — A feeding experiment beginning December 80, 

1915, with 308 Wyoming lambs divided Into 11 lots is reported. A preliminary 
account of certain results has been noted (E. S. U., 38, p. 271). In one lot 
(lot 8) the iambs received com and linseed meal in a self-feeder, were allowed 
all the prairie hay tht^y would eat, and were marketed in 40 days. The other 
lots were all hand fed, received alfalfa hay ad libitum, and were marketed in 
75 days, all at the same selling price. Three lots were used in testing heavy, 
medium, and light corn feeding without other concentrates, and 3 in com- 
X)aring linseed meal, cottonsee<l meal, arid cold-pressed cottonseed cake when 
fed in definite amounts with stu b ctirn and alfalfa as would be consumed. The 
main results from these 6 lots are tabulated below. 

Lamb feedinp, J913-HI Value of limiting corn rations and comparison of 

supplements. 


Lot. 

Corn 

ration 

Suppleiixent fed. 

Nalri- 

ti\« 

ratio 

Initial 

Daily 

gain 

Food con'''nme'i per 
pound of gam. 

Cobt 

per 

Profit 

per 

head. 

X»or 

head. 

per 

head. 

per 

head. 

rhellcKl 

corn. 

merit- 

Alfalfa 

ho''. 

pound 
of gam. 

1 

Ufs. 

J.;i3 

None 

1 : 0.6 

IM. 
O'). 3 

IM. 

0..337 

IM. 

3. 04 

Lbs. 

JM. 

2. 01) 

Cenf'i. 

5.53 

$2.13 

2 

.Hfl 


1 : .5 4 

60,1) 

.3 9 

2.60 


4.01) 

4. CO 

2.27 

3 

.72 i 

(h» ' 

1 . 5.2 

00.9 

.208 

2.42 


5. 58 

4.04 

2.12 

5 

1.22 i 

l.jn^ood inoiil 

1:53 

61 3 

,407 

2 09 

6. r,;]h 

2. cry 

5. 43 

2.48 

6 

1.29 ! 

CottoTi'^'oedmoal 

1.50 

50.7 

.407 : 

2.06 

.r,;7 

2.45 

5.15 

2.65 

7 

1.22 

Cottoiij»eed calvo 

1 : 5. 4 

50. 1 

.430 ; 

2,84 

.748 

2.41 

5,18 

2.60 


Shelled corn was charged at GO cts. per bushel and alfalfa hay at $8.50 a ton. 
The price per ton charged for linseed meal was .$40, for cottonseed meal $35, 
and for cold-pressed cake $29. The relative profits ai'c* influenced slightly by 
the fact that tlie initial costs for lambs varied from lot to lot. 

It is pointed out that a medium corn ration under the conditions was more 
economical than a heavy or a light ration. 

With regard to the supplements, it is estimated Uiat $53 (*ouia have been 
paid for linseed meal, $5.5 for cottons(‘e<l meal, and $41.50 for cottonseed cake 
without reducing the profits from lots 5, 6, and 7, below the lot 1 profit. 

Lot 4, in addition to alfalfa and a full feed of shelled corn, was given a 
daily corn-silage ration which was gradually reduced from 2 lbs. per head at 
the beginning to 0.5 Ib. at the end of the test. The average daily gain was 
0.388 lb. The silage consumcKl r)er pound of gain was 3,93 lbs., this amount 
replacing 0.74 lb. of the corn and 1.4 lb. of the alfalfa required by lot 1 for 
a potind of gain. With silage at $4 a ton, the cost of gain was 4.05 cts, a 
pound and the profit per lamb $2.52. 

Lot 9 was treated like lot 3 except that hominy fecal was substituted for 
corn. To make a pound of gain these lambs required 3.57 lbs. of hominy 
feed and 8.01 lbs. of alfalfa, at a cost of 5.78 cents, with hominy feed at $25 
a ton. The daily gain W'as 0.36 lb. per head and the profit about equal to 
that of lot 1. It is pointed out that with hominy feed and corn priced the 
same, the former would have been distinctly more profitable. 
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Sliced sugar beets were added to the (*orn and alfalfa ration of lot 10. 
Tlie daily gain wus 0.306 lb. per head. Compared with the results of lot 1, 
2.98 lbs. of beets took the place of 0.5 lb. of corn and 0.38 lb. of alfalfa in 
producing a pound of gain and reduced the cost 0.08 ct. if the beets are 
valued at $4 a ton. 

Lot 11 (corn and alfalfa hay) was fed in the open, whereas the other lots 
wore ail under shelter. The com consumption per unit gain was Uie same as in 
lot 1; the alfalfa consumption was 0.14 lb. less. 

Lot 8 (self feeder) made an average dally gain of 0.5 lb. per head for the 
40 days of the test and consumed 2.G5 lbs. of corn, 2.09 lbs. of linseed meal, 
and 0.7 lb. of prairie hay pi r poiiin! of gain, at a cost of 7.34 cts. The charge 
for prairie hay is not Indicated. Unless a high finish Is required in a short 
time, this method of fetnling is not recommended. 

A table is Included showing the changes in cost of gains of each lot with 
changes in the prices of the feeding stufl's used. 

Ninety-five-day lamb feeding experiment, November 23, 1916. to Febru- 
ary 25, 1917 (Bill. Nehr. Bd. Affr., No, B45 (1918), pp, .W-.957 ) .—-Eight lots of 
27 Wyoming lambs and one of 20 were fed at the Nebraska Experiment Sta* 
tion. Lots innnl)er(‘<l 1 to 8 were intended as duplicates of the lots bearing 
corresponding nuinlxTs in th<* preceding winter's experiment noted above. 
A selling price was assigned to each lot according to the finish. The results 
from the tests of limited <‘orn fcnnling and from the comparisons of protein 
supplements may !»e .summarized .as follows: 

Lamb feeding, 1916-17, Value of limiting vorn ratiems anr comparBton of 

supplement H, 


Corn 


Lot. 


ration 

per 

head. 


Lhs, 

1 1.32 

2 l.()9 

3 .84 

6 1.09 
tt 1.09 

7 l.iO 





Feed consumed per 





Initial 

weight 

per 

head. 

Daily 

gain 

per 

bead. 

pound gain. 

Cost per 
pound 
of 

gain. 

Selling 

prices 

per 

pound. 

Profit 

Supplement fwi. 

j meut. 

Altilla 

hay. 

per 

head. 

„ ' ' ‘ i 

j Lbs. 

- 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 Lbs. 

Lbs. 

On<,T. 

Ctnts. 


None 

' 53. 2 

a 397 

3.32 1 

3.30 

6.64 

13.90 

S3. 55 
3. 18 

do 

r*3, 9 

.356 

3.06 j 

3. V3 

6. ,50 

1,3. 75 

do 

51.7 

.229 

2.K1 L... 

4.72 

6. 57 

13. 75 

2.82 

Linseed meal 

i 52.5 

.420 

2.60 1 0.81 

3.17 

7.30 

14.05 

3.53 

('otlonseod meal 

! 53. 7 

.395 

2.76 ; .86 

3. 2\* 

7.72 

14.20 

3.39 

Cottonseed cake 

1 51, 1 

.371 

2.96 ' 1.05 

3, 21 

8.15 

n.20 

3.U 


Ihe following prices were charged: (\)rn 84 cts. a bushel, and alfalfa $10, 
linseed meal $45, cottonseed meal $45, and <*old-pres.sed cottonseed cake $40 
a ton. 

The amounts of alfalfa hay consumed were about equal in lots 1, 2, and 3, 
and It is pointed out tliat the gains were in proportion to the quantity of 
corn eaten. 

Lot 4, which received silage iii addition to corn and alfalfa, gained at the 
rate of 0.377 Ih. per head per day and consumed 3.08 lbs. of silage per pound 
of gain. This quantity of .silage effected a retluction of 0.7 lb. in the corn 
and 0.36 lb. In the alfalfa required for a pound of gain it* lot 1 is taken us 
the check. With silage charged at $5 u ton, the cost of a pound of gain was 
6.18 cts. This lot sold for 14.1 cts. a pound and yielded a profit of $3.70 a 
head. 
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Two lots were given linseed meal and shelled corn in self feeders, one (lot 8) 
having access to prairie hay and the other (lot 0) to alfalfa hay. Both lots 
were marketed in 64 days. Lot 8 gained at the daily rate of 0,422 Ih. per 
head and consumed 2.42 Ihs. corn, 2.84 lh.s. linseed meal, and 1.42 lbs, of hay 
per pound of gain. The corresponding consumption by Ud 9 was 2.07, 2.42, 
and 1.76 lbs., respectively. The average daily gain in lot 0 was 0.459 lb. 
In spite of the fact that prairie hay was charged at $1 less pi^r ton than 
alfalfa, the cost of a i)ouiid of gain in lot 8 was 10.7 cts. and In lot 0, 9.4 
cts. Both lots sold for the same price but the alfalfa feeding resulted In over 
twice the profit ($2.45 as compared with $1.04). 

Sheep and wool in South Africa and their relation to industrial develop- 
ment* C. Mallinson {^^ 0 , African Jour, InfHin ., ] (lUIH),No, 12, pp. 1105-1112). — 
Notes on the extent and nalure of the sh(*ep industry in the Oai>e Province. 
Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal are pros(Mited, as well as statistics 
on the export of w<«>l, mohair, slieepskins, and goatskins from the South 
African Union from 1009 to 1017. 

Our National herds of buifalo, T. S. pAnisfER ( hm. Ifpt. Arncr. Tiifion Soc.^ 10 
(1915-16), pp. 1/0-62, tffffi- 2 ). — Information is i>rovided concerning the origin 
and Increase of the various herds of Aincricaii bison located in National parks 
and game pr(‘ser\’es. 

The efficiency of pigs, II. C. Asnnv (Stciuc World, fi (1911^), No, 2, p. 
15 ). — The fecMling and growth records of 62 pigs, each kept In a separate 
pen at the Minnesota Experiment station, are hricily suiiimarizod with respect 
to individual variation in th(‘ economy of gain. DilTerent groups of from 5 
to 16 anhnals were fed in the course of 3 years, .some on i>}isture and some 
in dry lot, hut tin* Individuals of any one group wert* all furnished the same 
choice of feeds. Fuller reports of .some of the groups have h(‘en noted (K. S. 
II., 40, pp. 770, 771). The feet consumption per unit gain of 22 animals devi- 
ated, it is stated, more than 10 per cent from the average of their respective 
grour)S and tluit of 19 deviated betw<*en 5 and 10 per cent. 

‘‘The next step is t<i select many individuals and through breeding exixu'l- 
inents determine whether it is po^‘sil)le to develop strains of hogs that arc* 
unusually efliciont producers.” 

Measuring a hog^s efficiency, R. C. Ashby i Breed ct'h Gaz., 76 (1919), No, 
11, p. 1/62 ). — This paper is the same as the one noted ahovt*. 

The behavior of chickens restricted to the wheat or maize kernel, II, E. B. 
Hart, .T. O. Halptn, and II. Stkknho<’k: (J/ntr, Biol, Chem., 31 (1917), No. 2, pp. 
415-420, pi, 1 ), — This pajier, from the Wisi'onsin Experiment Station, reports 
what is essentially a repetition of tin* earli<T work ot Hart. Halpin. and 
McCollum (E. K. S., 36, p. 668) with somewhat younger (or at least lighter 
weight) birds. Nim' cages (lots) of Rhode Island Red pullets were used, 3 
to a cage, and the experiment continued for 8 months during the winter and 
spring of 1916--17. 

The hds fed corn meal and corn gluten foe<l, with or without ci)mplex salt 
mixtures, and the lot f<*d corn meal ami cas<Mn <*ontinued to thrive and made 
slow gains. In contrast to the previmis results with more mature birds, all 
but one of the 12 cldckens whose grain feed was from tiie wheat plant ex- 
clusively died within 3 months. “The birds that died became gi-eatly omaciatal, 
but no other symptoms of striking character (levelt»ped. However, when ex- 
<dte<l. they would often be seizetl with serious spasms, provoking extraordinary 
Happing of the wings, followed by exliaustlou and collapse.” The one that 
survived belouged to a lot receiving casein and butterfat In addition to wheat 
meal* 
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Blood fat in domestic fowls in relation to egg production, D. E. Wabneb 

and H. D. Edmond (Jour. Biol. Ohem., SI (19X7), No. 2, pp. The 

percentages of fat (total ether extract) in samples of blood collected at the end 
of (October from 94 White I^^ghorn fowls at the (Connecticut Storrs Experiment 
Station are reported. 

The mean for 16 hens that had about coinphded their pullet year but which 
were still actively laying is given as 1.109 per cent. The mean for 54 similar 
yearlings that had stopped laying some time be lore <51.7 days on an average) 
was 0.199. The mean for 12 hens at th(‘ eml of their third year and not actively 
laying was 0.171, and that for 12 (*ockereds was 0.176. The blood samples of the 
males seemed to he rnu<*h less variable in fat eontemt than those of the female.s. 

The pullet year egg record of ea(‘h of the 70 yearlings is al.so rwordeil. The 
average of the laying birds is given as 162.8, that of the others a.s 139.1. Twelve 
of the funner and 6 of the latter w^ere classified as having pale beaks, legs, and 
vents. The average egg i>roduction of the 18 individuals was 168.2 and the 
average blood fat content 0.816 per cent. Kine of tin' mature hens and 23 of 
the inactive yearlings wej-e classified as having yellow beaks, legs, and vents. 
Tile averngi' egg production of this group of 32 was 117.9 and the average blood 
fat content 0.190 per cent. 

The following are some of the coi\< lusions drawn from tlu'se facts: ** There 
is little or no coriH'Iation la'tween Oie amount of fat in the In'u’s blood and her 
yearly egg yield. On the other hand tlu' blood of a hen laying at the time the 
sample is taken is much richer in fat than that of a hen that is not lay- 
ing. . . . There exists a clo.se Inegtitive] correlation between the (xdor of 
the beak, logs, and vent and the iK'rcentage of fat found in the blood. . . , 
This would show that birds that were not laj ing were .storing fat in the boiiy 
cells, and conseqm ntly their legs, beaks, and ani woukl become yellow, the 
natural color for all American breeds and the Leghorns.’' 

The blood samples of 12 hens were known to have been taken after a 10- 
hour fast,, 1'hi‘ avi'rage lat jiercontage was u.(Ki9 higher than that of another 
group of 12 wdiii'h had not fasted. The ditTereiicf* is cousidei-e<l trifling. 

The cholesterol in the blood samph^ of a few' of the birds was determined by 
the colorlmetrii* metliod di'.serilaHl by Bloor (K. S. It., 35, p. 13). The average 
of 11 active layers was 0.114 jier cent, of 7 Inactive yearings 0.086 pi'r cefit, and 
of 4 males 0.086 per cent. 

Note on the relation of blood fat to sex, and on the correlation between 
blood fat and egg production in the domestic fowd, < ). Riddi.k and J. A. H.\bbi8 
(Jour. Biol. Chem.. JJf (tUtH), No. /, pp. relation coefficients be- 

tween percentage of fat in (lie blood ami (be annual egg production are com- 
jmted from the data concerning yi'arlfng hens furnished by Warner and Edmond 
In the ptijier noted above. For the 16 actively laying bii*ds this correlation was 
found to be -f 0.351 ±0.147 ami for the 54 Inactive birds — 0.296 ±0.084. “Now, 
while the probabh* errors of these correlations are large, he{*ause of the rela- 
tively few determinatlon.s, the correlations .suggest at once that while the birds 
are laying tho.se which have the hlglu^t percentages of blood fat are those w^hlch 
make the highest egg records, hut that after (he bird has ceast^l laying in the 
autumn those which have laid the greatest number of eggs during the year have 
the blood most depleted of fat ; or, at any rate, have biota! with lea.st fat.” 

The Inactive bird>s were further subdivided according to the Him' elaps<*d since 
laying ceased. For the 16 W'hich ha<l hii<l within 24 day.s the <!orrelation was 
-f-0.064 ±0.168. For the 22 whose inactive perlml varied from 25 to 29 days tlie 
correlation was —0.132 ±0.141, ami for the 16 which hml not laid for 60 or more 
days it was -^>.<520 ±0,103. Attention is called to the progressive change in 
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correlatloiu The correlation was — 0,411 ±:0.117 in the case of the 23 birds 
with beak, legs, and vent colored yellow, and +0.532 ±0.114 in the case of the 
1$ in which these organs were pale. 

Mainly on the basis of these determinations some of the conclusions of Warner 
and Edmond are criticized, and these authors are also charged with ignoring 
prior work of Lawrence and Riddle (E. S. R., 37, p. 773). 

Blood fat in fowls, D. E. Warneb and H. 1>. Edmond {Jour. Biol. Chem., 
Si (1918), No. i, pp. ni-l'ti). — This is a reply to criticisms of Riddle and 
Harris (noted above). 

The authors state that tliey do not consider a correlation to be marked 
unless the absolute value of the coefficient is 0.3 or more and is at least 6 
times the size of the probable error. They also hold that the work of Law- 
rence and Riddle “does not fulfil the requireniouts for carefully controlled 
experimental study” inasmuch as (1) only 3 males, 3 nonlaying females, and 
5 laying females w'ere used, (2) four different breeds were represented and 
several of the birds were iiiongrels, (3) the ages varied from 11 months to 
4 years and are vaguely designated, and (4) the blood samples were not all col- 
lected at the same season of the year. 

Fertilization of hens' eggs, Ix F. liAuuiE {Jour. Dept. Agr. f^o. Aust., 
{1919) f No. 6i pp. ir>9-i(}i ). — la November, 1918, 6 hens that had been isolated 
from male birds for several months were each allowed to mate once. Two 
laid fertile eggs up to the fifteenth day afterwards, 2 until the fourteenth day, 
and 2 laid only Infertile eggs. A previously published table (E. S. R., 29, 
p, 574), showing tho continued production of fertile eggs by docks of hens up 
to the seventeenth day after the removal of tlie cock, is reprinted, but with 
the date of observation changed from the summer (December, 1911, and 
January, 1912) to the spring (October and November, 3911). 

Experiments in caponlzing fowls, D. F. Laurie {Jour. Dept. Agr. South 
Aust., 22 {1918), No. i, pp. i0^i8 ). — The post mortem examination is reported 
of several cocks which had been incompletely castrated as cockerels, and 
which had subsequently developed the secondary sexual characters and be- 
havior of typical males. In the cases where both testes had biHUi op<.Tated on, 
it was found that a mutilalal piece had continued to function and often had 
growmlnto a more or les.s normal testi.s. 

DAIET FAEMING— DAIRYING. 

The consumption of milk in the TTnited States, L. B. C'ook {Ann. Rpt. Inter* 
natl. Asftoc. Dairy and Milk Jnsp., 5 {1916), pp. 281-~28S ). — ^Replies to a question- 
naire regarding milk consumption and milk prices sent out by the Dairy Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture to cities in the United States are 
summarized by geographical (census) divisions. In general, regions where 
the price was high reported a low per capita consumption. 

Ice cream, a factor in dairying, R. M. Washburn {Milk Mag., 7 {1919), No. 
i, pp. 16, 52). — ^The author estimates that the amount of butterfat consumed 
annually in the Unlte<l States as ice cream is five times as large as the amount 
of butterfat exported as butter, and holds, therefore, that the summer ice 
cream trade helps to maintain the price of butterfat during the period of ex- 
cess milk production. Ice cream Is also considered a profitable outlet for the 
solids-not-fat of milk. 

The importance of clean utensils in clean milk production, O. B. TATxxm 
(Ann. Rpt. Intem4itl. Asme. Dairy and Milk Imp., 6 {1917). pp. 164-172 ). — 
Physicul and bacteriological examinations of a number of Ifi-gaU shipping cans 
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washed in a commercial milk plant are reported. The material for plating was 
secured by pouring 400 cc. of distilled water into the can. 

In a limited number of cases satisfactory conditions were found when the 
cans had been inverted over a steam Jet for from 30 to 60 seconds. Cans held 
for 6 minutes in a washing machine, whore they were scrub! >ed, steamed, and 
thett dried In a current of warm air, were in general without musty odor and 
yielded relatively few bacteria, oxc<^t when the cans were very rusty or the 
rinse water was turbid. 

Two simple and inexpensively operated devices for heating water on dairy 
farms are also described. 

Observations on the pasteurization and subsequent handling of milk in 
city milk plants, It. S. Smith {Ann. Njtt. Intr/niatL Aasoc. Dairy and Milk 
Imp., 7 {19 JH), pp. 96-1 III ; abridged in Vreamng and Milk Plant Mo., 8 {1919), 
"So. 5, pp. SS-S6). — Several specific Iijslanc<‘s arc reported of faulty jyractices in 
city milk plants wbereliy pasteurizi^d or supposedly pasteurized milk con- 
tained unduly large numbers of baclerui at the timo of marketing. The prac- 
tices include (1) “pasteurization” at unintentionally low temperature, (2) 
ullowdng a rise in teniiieraturo after cooling, and (3) use of unsterlle coolers, 
botttling machines, milk bottles, and bottle caps. The number of bacteria 
introducwl by the various jiiecos of apparatus were estimated by washing 
thorn in measured amounts of water and plating the wash wmter. In continu- 
ation of the work of Wc'bstc^r (E. S. It., 41, p. 37.‘5), with wddeh the author was 
connc^cted, results of the bact (biological examination of 236 freshly washed 
milk cans Intended foi* iiasteurized milk are also summarized to show that 
these likewise are a fruitful source of bacteria. 

Health oflicials are cautioned not to assume that the mere passage through 
a pastotirlzer of all tlu' milk sold in a city necessarily insures a sanitary supply. 

The sediment test as applied to dairy inspection, W. E. Ward {Ann. Rpt. 
Intematl. Asfior. Dairy and Milk Insp., 7 {1918), pp. 5Ji-60). — The author cites 
lllustratifo data to sliow a close correlation h(*tween an insi>ec'tor’s reports of 
conditions on a series (»f dairy farms, and the color of the cotton disks used 
In sediment tests of milk from these farms made independently at receiving 
stations and railroad plat forms. It is held that s.vsteinutlc sediment tests and 
temperature determinations of milk at delivery points would enable inspectors 
to determine what farms need most attention or require' reinspec'tion. 

The autljor also claims that by examining the material collected on the dii^ 
with a lens he can Judge quite accurately what faulty conditions occur on the 
farm furnishing the milk. 

Simplified city milk inspection, H. A. Harding {Ann. Rpt. Internatl. Asboc. 
Dairy and Milk Imp., 7 {1918), pp. 201-211). — The author would (1) reduce or 
perhaps abolish farm inspection, (2) reciuire all milk sold to be pasteurized, 
(3) establish rigorous inspection of pasteurizing plants, and (4) require the 
market grade ai\d fat percentage to be marked in the bottle cap. Only three 
market grades are considered necessary, viz, special, table, and cooking milk, 
the classification (with pasteurization assumed) being based on cleanliness 
and keeping qualities. Samples collated from the distributors’ wagons would 
be subjected to the Babcock and sediment tests and some simple test of keep- 
ing quality, such as the acidity and flavors developed after holding for 24 
hours at 60 or 65® F. More complicated tests, Including bacterial counts, are 
c»mltted so tliat the dealer himself can readily determine what grade of milk 
he is selling. A dealer caught misbranding his milk would lose his license. 

Any proposed additions to these requirements “should be carefully scanned 
both as to their soundness and as to their results. The price of milk is already 
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high. Every additional requlremeut either raises the price of milk or decreases 
the supply, and neither of these results will be taken kindly by the consuming 
public.*' 

Modem developments In dairy inspection, B. Kelly (Ann. Rpt. IntematU 
A»»o€. Dairy and Milk Insp., 7 (1018) , pp. $7-41), — The author claims that dairy 
Inspection proj')erly includes attention to general cleanliness about the premises, 
partly to increase the morale of milk handlers and insure their vigilance in 
more essential matters, and partly to advertise milk as an inviting article of 
food. 

Report on questionnaire to health officers concerning control of the milk 
supply, G. B, Taylor {Ann, Rpt, Internatl, Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp,^ 7 
(1918), pp, 118-200), — In order to obtain information regarding laboratory con- 
trol of the milk supply and the extent of dairy inspection in the United States, 
a questionnaire was sent by the Dairy Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in April, 101 S, to the health officers of all cities of over 5,000 popu- 
lation and to State and Territorial boards of health. Replies were received from 
481 cities in 40 States and Hawaii, and from 24 State laboratories or similar 
agencies. Each reply is summarized in the appendix to the author’s paper. 
There are also a list of health departiiKaUs having no laboratories for the 
examination of milk, and a tal)ultion by cities of opinions conceniiiig insiHJctlon 
and bacterial counts. The replies cover chemical and bacteriological methods in 
use and the manner of collecting the samples. 

The author provides a general summary and discussion, and deplores the 
lack of uniformity in methods and the poor control over milk supplies generally 
exercised by the smaller cities. 

Milk inspection from the point of view of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
XT. S. Department of Agriculture, C. h, Alsbb:bg (Ann. Rpt, InternatU Assoc, 
Dairy and Milk Insp., 5 (1016), pp, 2i)&-$0G), — This is an Informal account of 
the effort of the Bureau of Chemistry, working in collaboration with the Dairy 
Division, to improve the efficiency of milk insix'cLlon. The aulhoii. suggests 
regional clearing houses for inspection rept»rts so that one dairy farm will not 
be inspected by several different agencies. 

Cooperation and the organization of the dairy industry {Jour, Dd. Agr, 
iLondon'\y 25 (1918) ^ No. 5, pp. 1081-1090). — ^This is an a(‘coutit of the develop- 
ment of cooperative cheese factories and milk depots In England, particularly 
since the establishment of the dairy branch of the Agricultural Organization 
Society in 1912. The activities of the coojjcrallve cheese schools in operation 
during 1917 and 1918 are also explained, l^art of the business of these schools 
is to train cheese makers, hut their main function, apparently, is to demonstrate 
to tlie farmer the advantages of the cooperative factory system, and to urge on 
financial grounds the desirability of more cheese making and less butter making 
in country districts. 

B^port on the working of a cooperative cheese school (Jour, Bd, Agr. [Loti- 
don], 25 (1918), No. 9, pp. 1091-1093). — This Is a report of a cheese school held 
near Newbury, in Berkshire, from May to September, 1918. 

The cooperative dairy at Telinkheri in its relation to dairying in the Cen* 
tral Provinces, D. Clouston (Agr. Jour. India, 13 (1918), No, J, pp. 54-64, pl9* 
d). — ^An account is given of the operation under governmental auspices In the 
Central Provinces of India of a privately owned plant for the distribution of 
milk and the manufacture of butter and gbce. The milk is furnished by a 
number of buffaloes and a few cows housed on a government dairy farm, most 
of the stock being the property of the native professional milkmen (gowlies), 
who by tactful management have been persuaded to form cooperative societies 
under the supervision of the farm overseer. 
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The plans are also outlines for improving the three local breeds of buffa- 
loes by the use of Delhi sires brought in by the government. The cost of 
raising young buffalo stuck is also estimated. The expenses per head, exc^t 
where grazing is cheui>, were found to exceed the value of an adult of the 
native breeds. 

Buffaloes’ milk collected at the dairy for analysis in 1017 (140 samples) 
averaged 7.1 i)er cent of butt<*r fat, while the cows’ milk (37 samples) aver- 
aged 4.2 ptu* cent. To produce a i)ound of buttcu* required 11 lbs. of buffaloes* 
milk or 10.5 lbs. of cows’ milk. 

Fifth annual report of the creamery license division for the year ending 
March 31, 1910, (). E. Kiam and T. H. Broughton {Indiana 8ta. Circ, OS {(910), 
ftp. S-56, Jtgs. This report eoiitain.s the names (tf licensed testers in Indiana, 
a list cbissilied by c<)untieH of the licensed creameries, cream stations, milk 
stations, eondensi^ries, etc., in the Slate, and miscellaneous matter similar 
to that In prececiing rei)(»rts (E. S. It., 39, p. 884). 

VETEEINARY MEDICINE. 

Beport of the twenty-second annual meeting of the United States Dive 
Stock Sanitary Association {lifU. V. H. Lir( *S7(><7: Hnnxt. Ashoc., 22 {1018), pp. 
VUI’^21S, Jigs. IJf ). — This rei)ort of tin* i>io(eedings of the annual meeting held 
at (^bi<'ir:o, Ixcember 2 to 4, 1918, includes the follow iiij; paiHTs: Tubercu- 
losis Enulication, by J. A. Kiei iiau (pj>. 21.>-r>2) (K. S. lt.,40, p. (381); The 
Belest of Ileacliug Cal tie, by J. U. Wills (pp. 53-84); Efficiency Principles 
Applied to tia* Auimal Tuberculosis Problem, by B. U. liogers (pj). 84- 95) ; 
Blackleg jmmunizaflon, by A. Eicliborii (pp. 102-112) ; Ibunorrhagic Septi- 
cemia, l>y It. (Inibain and E. Jtecoi ds (pp. 113-124); Some Phases of Para- 
sitism, by A. T. Kinsley (pp. 125-134); Neerol)acillosls, by ('*. P. Fitch (pp. 
135-147) (E. S. It., 11, J). 87) ; Itelalion of tlie Saiiilarian to tlu'^ Slock Breeder, 
l>y 1). A, Wallace (pj), Kd-ldo) ; Observalions (’oiictTiiiiig lli(‘ Disseminntion 
of Hog (*i?(4era b.\ ]ns('(‘ts, by M. Dorset, IT. N. AIcBryde, W. B, Kiles, aud 
J. Jl. Uietz (pj). 103-174) {V]. S. 11., 41, p 578). Ueports of committees re- 
lating to bog cladrca control, tick eradication, a<’crediT('d luTds, tubercui(»si,s 
eradication, I’lfcctiou.s al)ortion, etc., are inclmled. 

Beport on operations of the veterinary sanitary service of Paris and the 
Department of the Seine during the year 1917, II. iM.vii'iKL {Rap. Op6r. A>cry. 
V(tt. Samt. i^arls rt i^cine, 1017, pp. loO. Jigs. 0), — This is the usual annual 

reimrt (E. S, It., 3t), ]>. 079), with the usual tabular data. 

Annual administration report of the civil veteiiuary department in Balu- 
chistan, for the official year, 1918—19, ,1. <1. C^vttet.l (4/fH. Adniixi. Rpt. (Uv. 
Vet. Dept. Bahuhistan. 10 18-JO, pp. J4 )> — ^Tbis report iii<Mudes tabular data 
whicli sliow^ the iiuiuIht of deaths from contagious diseases among animals 
during the year under reifort. 

Annual administration report of the Bombay Veterinary College and civil 
veterinary department in the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) (Ann. 
Admm. Rpt. Bomhay lY/. Col. and Civ, Et7. Dept. Bombay, 1018-17, pp. 68; 
1917-18, pp, 62). — ^Tlie.se reports Include data on the number of deaths from 
contagious disease's among animals. 

Theory of invasion by infective agents, A. G. McKendbick {Indian Jour, 
Med, Research, 8 {(019), AY. J^, pp. 614-832, Jigs, 8 ). — Certain considerations re- 
garding tlie formation of arililmdies in response to the invasion of the body by 
infective agents are discussed and summarized as follows : 

**Tbe introduction of organisms (or their products) into the body system 
causes an acceleration in the rate of production of antibodies. It is reasonable 
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to assume that the degree of res|)onse is propoitional to the logarithm of the 
stimulus, and to the tissue reactivity. The stimulating power of an organism 
(or Its products) probably depends upon its degree of saturation (sensitiza** 
tion)/’ 

On the basis of this theory a system of classlftcation of diseases due to or- 
gauismal invasion on the one hand and influences acting in a contrary manner 
on the other is outlined, in which the main clinical types of diseases fall Into a 
broken series. At the two extremes of this series stand diseases like pneu- 
monia, in which protective efforts are in excess, and chronic iulectlon in which 
protective efforts are coiitiiuially overbalanced. IMalta lever, representing a 
type of relapsing disease, lies near the neutral iK>iiit in this scheme, where the 
bulaiK^e betweeiL protective efforts and opposing iiilhiences is exact. 

The effect of feeding yeast on antibody productions, E. P. Wolf and J. H. 
Lewis (Jour, Infect, Diseases, 25 (19 J9), No. pp. 311S14). — VN'ith a view to a 
iwssible explanation of the tlierapeulle value claimed for yeast in infectious 
diseases, the cffcjct of the feeding of yeast on ilie i)roducUou of antibodies to 
sheep blood cells in rabbits was studied. 

From the results obtained, tlie authors conclude that yeast does not act by 
increasing antibody formatioiii in the rabbit. On the contrary, it may even 
cause a reduction in the amount of antibodies formed as compared with those 
of the control animals. Yeast was also found to be lacking in the laxative value. 

Hydrogen-ion concentration of cultures of pneumococci of the different 
types in carbohydrate media, O. T. Aveuy and G. K. Onxicx {Jour. Expt. 
Med., SO (1919), No. 4, pp. 359-378, ftps. 2). — This paper reports a study of the 
H-ion concentration of cultures of pnciimococcu.s in carbohydrate media under 
different conditions, the results of which may be summarized as follow’^s: 

The optimum H-ion concentration for the growth of pneumococcus is pll 7,8. 
If sufficient fermentable carbohydrate (above 0.4 per cent) is preserit in broth 
cultures of pneumococcus, grow'th continues until a linul Il-ion concentration of 
about pH 5 is reached, but if loss carbohydrate is pre.sent growth j:*ea8es at a 
lower H-iou concentration. It no carbohydrate is present except that extracted 
from the meat of which the broth Is made, growrlli initiated at pH 7.8 ceases at 
about pH 7, 

If bacterla-free filtrates of plain broth cultures in which growth has ceased 
are readjusted to pH 7.8 and reinoculated w ith pneumococcus, no grow’th occurs 
unless carbohydrate Is added, but a similar readjustment of bacteria-free fil- 
trates of dextrose broth cultures causes growth. 

All of the carbohydrates which were fermentable under the conditions used 
gave the same results in the rate of reaction change and final H-ion concentra- 
tion attained, and the different immunological types of pneumococcus behaved 
alike in fermenting these carbohydrates. 

The pathogenicity of Bacterium melitensis for guinea pigs, K, F. Meyer, 
K. C. Fleischneu, and E. E. Suaw {Proc. Sor. Expt. Biol, and Med., 16 (1919), 
No. 8, pp. 152-156), — ^Tbe authors confirm the relationship of Bacillus abortus 
to melitensis previously demonstrated by Evans (E. S. R., 39, p. 289), and 
announce two additional cl laract eristics of similarity as follows: 

(1) Guinea pigs infected with B. abortus developed striking reactions of 
cutaneous hypersensitiveness with melitensis protein, and In animals success- 
fully infected with B. melitensis skin reactions were obtained with ahorto- 
, protein. (2) By intra testicular injection in guinea pigs of a one-tenth agar 
slant of strains of B* melitensis, a disease was produced with pathological 
changes which could not be distinguished from those seen in guinea pigs suffet^ 
lug from abortion disease. The lesions of two guinea pigs were diagnosed 
definitely to be the result of a B, melitensis Infection only by cross agglutina- 
tion and absori>tion with the re<*overed bacteria. 
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Some morphological and biologrical characters of the spirilla (Vibrio fetus 
n. sp.) associated with disease of the fetal membranes in cattle, T. Smith 
and M. S. Taylob (Jour, JJxpt, ^fed.y 30 (1919), No. 4, pp. 299-311, pi. 1). — In this 
paper are reported further observations on the morphological and cultural 
characteristics of the spirilla prevhmsly found to be associated with certain 
cases of infectious abortion in cattle (E. S. R., 40, p. 383), together with 
studies of the agglutinative affinities of the various strains. 

Twenty-two fetal and two calf strains of spirilla, obtained from one large 
herd Into which cattle from outside were introduced at irregular intervals, 
were studied. Of the fetal strains, all but one agreed closely in morphological 
and biological characteristics, and all belonged to the same group with respect 
to agglutination affinities. Of the two calf strains, one had detinite agglutina- 
tion reactions with the fetal strains and the other none. Roth resembled the 
fetal strains morphologically and cnlturally. 

Since the organism .appears In both long spiral and .short comma fonns in 
fetal llulds, but tends to assume the comma form in its early most active stage 
of multiplication in cultures and has single polar flagella, it has b(*en designated 
V. fctuH ri. sp., altlumgh the term splrilhnu is still used as a general exprt'ssion. 

Attention Is called to the fact tliat there is a de(*i(lecl difference between the 
cultural characteristics of early and late cultures, the organisms gradually be- 
coming saproph.N (ized. 

The etiological relation of spirilla (Vibrio fetus) to bovine abortion, T. 
Smith (Jour, Expi, Med., 30 (19/9), No. 4, pp. 313-323). — To <letermine whether 
V. fetus, noted abo\e. Is a true agent causing disease of the fetal membranes 
or .simply an invader from the more external tra<*t, or from the bhK)d after the 
fetus has lieen injured or hilled by other nonbach‘rhil agencies, four pregnant 
(‘ows were inoculated ini ravenously with agar cultures of V. fetus obtained 
from aborted fetuses. After the birth of the calf the placentas and postpartum 
discharges were examined for evidences of V. fetus and of Baeillus ahortus. 

In tw of th(» ca.sos di.sease of the fetal membnines resiilte<l, corresponding 
with the lesions found in earlier cases assoclate<l with spirilla. Spirilla were 
found in tlie early postpartum di.scharges of one of these animals. 'So evidence 
of B. abortus wa.s obtained. Althougli the other two cases were entirely nega- 
tive, it is felt that strong evidence has been given in this study tliat R. fetus 
is an etiological factor in bovine abortion. 

The bacteriology of bovine abortion, with special reference to acquired im- 
munity, T. Smith (,1our. Expt. Med., SO (1919), No. 4^ PP- 323-339). — In this 
paper the author has tabulated and dlscus.sed the bacterh)logical data obtained 
in the study of ca.se.s of abortion in the herd mentioned In the above paper 
and earlier contributions, with a view to determining the bearing of the bacterio- 
logical results upon the nature of the infectious process leading to the death and 
expulsion of the fetus and upon the acf|uisiUon of immunity by the cow against 
later Infection. The bacteriological examination included a relatively thorough 
study of the fetus and of tlie membranes or sw^abs from the uterus. 

Of the 109 cases of abortion studied 62 were a.ssociated with Baeillm abor- 
tus, 26 with spirilla, 2 with B. pyogenes, and 19 weix) either sterile or else 
the digestive and respiratory tracts had been invaded during or after blrtli 
with miscellaneous bacteria. On the as.sumptlon that purchased cows coming 
from small herds were free from any immunity and that their first pregnancy 
in the new herd was equivalent to that of a native heifer and may be counted 
as first, the distribution of B. ahortus and V. fetus in succoeiiing pregnancies 
was as follows: 

B, aboriUH w'as associated with the first pregnancy in 42 cases, with the 
second In 14, with the third in 5, and with the fourth In one case. In purr 
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chused cows, spirillu were associatetl wltii the hrst pregnancy in 6, with the 
second in 9, with the third in 5, and with the fourth in S cases. In native 
cows tliere were no spirilla associated with the first pregnancy, 1 with the 
third, 3 with the sixth, and 1 with the eighth. 

A tentative explanation of the fact that thus far spirilla fiave not been 
encountered in native heifers of the herd giving birth the first time is that 

the young stoc k is kept segregated from the older and purchased cows until 
shortly t»(»fore calving. The occasional discharge of a fetus among the young 
Stock in lUKsture tends to keep up the disease due to Jf. abortus. Later ()n, 
association with older (mvs brings about infection witli spirilla {V. fetm) and 
more rarel.^ with other }x>ssil>le agencies of fetal dist^ase. On the other hand» 
abortions may occur among the jaistured stock from lime to time and remain 
unrecognized. Not until both groups of animals are subjected to tlie same 
daily scrutiny will it be possible to tininii that abortion associatetl with spirilla 
does or does not occur among young stt»ck.” 

An interpretation of the agglutination reaction to Bacillus abortus in 75 
cases of bovine abortion bacteriologically controlled, JO, W. Smti-uk, Jl. H, 
Lrn'i.E, and L. Florence {Jour. Kxpt. A4e<1., HO (J9J9), No. 4, pp. — ^This 

paper givt?s tbe results of a study of th(‘ aggintinalio]! test foi* ii. uhorius 
In 75 of the cases noted in the above article, together with tests for li. abortus 
in the milk in certain cases. 

Of 19 cases in wldi'li spirilla were found, 13 gave negative results in the 
agglutination test for B, abortus (considering an agglutination titer up to and 
including 1:40 as negative). In 2 cases a maximum titer of 1:1280 for 
B. abortus was assoclat(‘d with the presence of this bacillus in tlu* milk. In 
4 cases the titer indicated an earlier infection with 7i. abortus, tin* milk tests 
of 3 of these cases being n<‘gatlvc>. tine case showed a rt niarkable rise in 
agglutination titer folJowing the discharge of a fetus containing spirilla, but 
not B. abortus. <M»e <‘ast* gtive a titer of 1:640 after an abortion assoclate<i 
with pOKsitive spirilla cultures and negative tests in the milk. * 

Of n eases of abortion characterized by sterile fetuses or by nilseellaneoiis 
infection of the digestive and respirat(»ry tracts, 8 sbow'ed a titer of 3 :20 or 
lower. The higlier titt'rs in the oiher cases could 1 k‘ exi>hiined by eaiihu- 
B. abortus infection. Of 14 cases of abortion associated until ti. abortus i!» 
tbe fetus, tbe membranes, or llie udder, agglutination titers of less than 1 : 80 
wer(‘ obtaiiit‘d in 8 cases, of l : 80 in 2, of 1 : 160 in a, of 1 : 320 in 6, of 1 ; 640 
In 16, and 1 : 1280 in 9 cases. 

The authors conclude as a result of these observations that, although no 
definite rules can be formulated for the inten^retution of the agglutination 
reaction quantitatively, it is, when so carried out ns to give (he entire range 
of serum dilutions to the limits of clumping, a delicate l(\st which reflects a 
variety of (*onditioiis involved In infection wltli B. abortus, such as its time 
relation to the act of abortion and tl»e length of time the abortion bacilli live 
and multiply in the pregnant uterus. In the individual eow, In general, a 
titer of 1:40 or l<‘ss is thouglit to indicate that the cow is not infected with 
B. abortus at the time of blood examination. It does not, however, exclude 
former Infetdions in the case of oldtu* cows, nor exclude absolutely very recent 
infection. Tlie highest titers, 1 : 040 and above, are considered to indicate 
recent infection and, in (he absence of recent premature births. Infection of 
the udder. Intermediate titers may Indicate a gradual rise or decline of 
agglutinins preceding or following abortion without Infection of the udder, 
or a relatively high resi,stance or partial immunity in the cow. 

"‘In any herd a ludformly low titer (1:40 or less) in all animals may be 
i:©garded uw iudicating tlie entire absence of abortus, A high titer in any 
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one cow serves to indicate quite definitely the presence of inftnjtion in the 
herd. To determine more accurately the character of the Infection in any 
individual cow there Is ne<*ded. In addition to the quantitative aggdutinatlon 
test, a bacteriological study of the milk and of any prematurely discharged 
calf or fetus.** 

A comparative study of Leishmania infantum of infantile kala azar and 
Leptomonas (Herpetomonas) ctenocephali parasitic in the gut of the dog 
flea, E. E. Tvzzisu and E. li. Walker ( /o/^r. Med. ReHcareh, JfO (1919), No. 2, 
pp. 129-176, pis. .*?, fiffs. is a report of i\o investigation which was llm- 

iUHi to the study of tiie flagellate of the d<»g Ilea {(Jtcooeephnhis caniM) of 
the. United States and the pai*asi1e of iuiinan kala azar of the Mediterranean 
region (L. infantum). The authors pref<*r to consider the leptomonads as 
constituting <»ne or more genera eonn>rist*d of many distinct sp(*cles rather 
than collectively as races or varieties of a single specie.s. 

A list of 49 r(‘ferences to the ilteratnre is 1nc]ud(*d. 

Necrobacillosis, G 11, Morse (,4)acr. .four. Vet. Mrd.^ Ilf (1919). No. 9, pp. 
Jf 57-4^0) .-—An iiddress d(‘llvered at Omaha in July, 1919. 

The effect of potassium iodid on experimental sporotrichosis, I). J. Davts 
(./own hi feet. Hisenses. 2 j (1919), Ao. 2. pp. 124-lSl). — “ lOxptu-iinental sporo- 
trichosis in rats r(‘sponds promptly to pola'-isiiim iodid. The lesions in the 
j)erltone}il cavity iK'come firm, hard, and small, and are surrounded l»y a dense 
fibrous capsule: within the nodules living sporoiricha are found for a long 
time (at least four inontlis). Potassium iodid will n«»l prevent experimental 
sporotrichosis, but will cure It. 

“It is suggested that sporotrichosl.s, so readily produce<l experimentally, fur- 
nishes a good oi)port unity for the study of the h(‘havior and reactions of iodlu 
and lodlds in clinailc infections.*’ 

A comparison of the life cycle of Crithidia with that of Trypanosoma in 
the invertebrate host, I. McJ’Tu.r^rH (I nir. Val. Pnhs. Zooh, 19 (1919). No. 4, 
pp. 135-19^, J, /fffs. 3). — 1'liis rt'porl of investigations conducted includes a 
bibliography of -0 lilies. 

Tuberculin tests, (\ i\ Waeker ( four, Amer. Vet. Med. /Is.'foc., 36 (1919). No. 
J, pp. 5-14)- — The author dlsousse.s the value of the subcutaneous, iutraderinal, 
and ophthalmic tuhenailln tests in tuberculosis eradication work, with illustra- 
tions from actual practice in 11 herds in Montana. In son)e of thej^e lierds the 
Intradermal test i)roved mon* eflielent than tin’ suhciitaneous, and in <qhers the 
value of the two te.sts appeared to he ai»out eqmd. The ophthalmi<' test is c<m- 
sldered valuable In checking the findings of tl)e other two tests. 

New and nonoffleial remedies, 1919 (Chicago: Amer. Med. Assoc., 1919, pp. 
388 -i-XXhV).— The 1919 edition of tfiis book cont.ilns certain revisions and 
additions to the 1918 edition previously noted (I*. S. Tl., 40, ]». 284), while 
other articles, a list of which is given in the preface, have been omitted. “At- 
tention is calk'd to the revision of the article on digestive ferments: to the 
description <»f chlorinated encalyptol ; to the replacement of tlie monograph for 
neutral solullon of (*hloriimted soda by one for surgi(‘al solution of chlorinated 
soda; to the discussion of siilpholchthyolate preparations; to the revision of 
the general and the special discussions of serums and vaccin(*s: and to the 
article on silver preparations.” 

Note on the Hygienic Laboratory method of standardizing disinfectants 

(Put). Health Rpts. IP. S.^, 34 (1919), No. 4^^ PP. ^'^97, 2298).— A modification 
of the Hygienic Laboratory method of preparing bt*ef extract medium for use 
in the standardization of disinfectants is described as follows: 

A fiOO-gm, twrtlon of finely ehoppe<l round steak is placed in 1,(H)0 ec. of tap 
water and allowed to stand In a cool place for 24 hours, and is then strained 
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through cheesecloth by DJeans of a tincture press until 1,000 cc. of filtrate Is 
obtained. This is heated in streaming steam for 1 hour, filtered through 
paper, and the volume made up to 1,000 cc. and titrated. The reaction is cor- 
rected to approximately neutral with N sodium hydroxid, after which 1 per 
cent of peptone and 0.5 per cent of sodium chlorid are added and the liquid Is 
iieated In streaming steam for tiO minutes. The final reaction is corrected to 
pH 7.0. The mediuin is liltcre^l through paper Into test tubes, 10 cc. per tube, 
and sterilized in steam for one and one-half hours, or in an autoclave for 15 
minutes at 15 lbs. pressure. 

Studies on anthelmintics, III— IV, M. C. Haix {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. AiBoc., 
$5 {1919), No. 6, pp. 652'-6o9; 5C {1919), No. 1, pp. 50-70).™- Experiments In fon- 
tlnuation of those previously noted (K. S. R., p. 480) indicate that chloroform 
is safe, and is more effective agjiinst hookworms in single do.se than any other 
anthelmintic. 

In experiments with combinations of oil of chenopodiuin and chloroform, 
“ the best results In the removal of hookworms by a single-dose treatment 
. . . were obtained by the use of oil of chcmopodium in a dose approximating 
0.1 mil per kilogram, as near as tlie dose can be approximated in 5 and 10 minim 
soft, or soluble elastic, capsules, followed immediately by 30 mils of castor oil 
containing cliloroform at the rate of 0.2 mil per kilogram or with this amount 
of chloroform given in hard gelulin capsuicH. . . . This same treatment 
was 97 per cent effective against ascarida In tests on 15 dogs, of which 9 had 
UHcarids. The treatment was comparatively ineffective against whipworms, 
which require reiw'ated treatments, not single treatments. The treatment was 
also ineffective against tapeworms, but neither of these drugs is dependable 
against tapeworms.” 

Further report on lymphangitis in cattle caused by acid-alcohol-fast or- 
ganism, J. TitAtrM {Jour. Afucr. Vet. Med. Assoc., 55 {1919), No. 6, pp. 659-652, 
figs. 5). — This is a further report of studies of the affection previously noted 
(E. S. R., 36, p. 82). , 

The Investigations show the disease to resemble tuberculosis in the charac- 
ter of the lesions and by the presence of acid-fast organisms in the lesions. 

It further resembles tuberculosis by tlie fact that a large i>ercentage of casc^ 
under discussion give positive reactions to the intradermal l\ii)erciilln test; a 
number of such reactors have been autopsied . . . and in none of the cases 
did we find tuberculosis ; in fact, in some of the reactors tuberculosis could be 
definitely elimiimted. 

“Thflft it is not tuberculosis Is satisfactorily demonstrated by the failure to 
produce a single case of tuberculosis in the large number of guinea pigs Inocu- 
lated with materials from the above-describefl and other cases. The organism 
Isolated from lesions and described here as the probable causative agent 
sembles tubercle bacilli to some extent, differing, however, suffickmtly in the 
character and speed of growth and microscopic appearance of smears from the 
cultures to easily differentiate it from tubercle bacilli.” 

Iris poisoning of calves, E. A, Brttce {Jour. Aruer. Vet. Med. Asaoe., 66 
{1919), No. 1, pp. 72-74)- — The author records the death of several calves from 
8 to 6 months of age from having fed on the leaves of a blue-flowering bulbous 
variety of iris grown under cultivation at Abbottsford, B. C. 

Don't feed foxtail hay to lambing ewes, C. E. Pueming and N. P. PE'masoN 
{Nevada Sita. Bui. 97 {1919), pp. IS, figs. 12). — ^Tbis is a report of studies made 
of the Injurious effects of feeding ewes during the lambing season op hay 
containing quantities of squirrel tail grass {Hordeum juhatum), also known as 
tickle or foxtail gi*ass and wild barley, a recent account of which grass by 
Pammel in Iowa has been noted (E, S< B*, 89, p. S42.) 
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Due to awns or beards on this grass it is one of the worst pests occurring 
in Nevada, not only because it is directly or indirectly responsible for loss of 
condition and death of sheep but also because of the pain and suffering pro- 
duced when fed in hay. This grass Is now widely and abundantly distributed 
in Nevada and across North America. In many places it is becoming a serious 
menace on land which is used for the production of hay. It is dangerous as 
soon as it heads, vrhich at Reno Is about June 1, and when dried and fed in 
considerable quantities It becomes obnoxious and destructive. 

‘*The number of seeds In a head varies from 30 to CO, ^^ith an average of 
approximately 40 seeds to the head. A plant 4 inches across the crown 
win produce about 50 heads to the plant with a total of approximately 2,000 
seeds or 14,000 awns per plant.” 

Being a perennial it is dlflic'ult to control. A practical means of Xireventing 
losses from It on haylands is to graze with sheep early in the spring when the 
grass is high enough to bo tempting and palatable. In this way the vitality of 
the squirrel tail grass is reduced and the other grasses are given an even chance 
to grow. 

The injury w^hen fed to live stock is claused by infestation of the delicate 
tissues in the region of the eye, the membranes of the mouth, the sides of 
the jaw% or the wool of the head, neck, and back. As soon as the awns be- 
come lodged, they begin to Avork into the flesh, causing Injuries which affect 
the condition of the animal and freqmmlly load to very serious consequences 
or death. 

** In the examination of heads of sheep the following types of injury were 
observed: (1) Some awms found In the ears, wdiero they caused abscesses, 
due to mechanical injury and substHiiient Infection by bacteria; or (2) in the 
mucous membranes of the upper and lower eyelids, causing inflammation with 
a discharge of a yc'llowish -white opaque creamy pus. (3) They w^ere commonly 
found between the eyeball and the tissiies of the orbit, causing semi or total 
blindness. «(4) Manj aw’iis bad penetrated the skin ol the head !H‘tweeii the 
nose and the foi'ohead or on the clKH:‘k and around the eye, causing the wool 
and hair to slough off with the formation of pustules, or small abscesses. (5) 
Tliey had become Imbedded In the lips, cau.sing redness and swelling, with a 
formation of small ijiinple-llke elevations tilled with pus. (0) Awns were 
common on all surfaces of the tongue; and (7) in the openings of the gland 
s<‘creting into the mouth. (8) Others had xxnietrated into the nasal passages, 
causing extreme irritation. (9) In nearly all heads examined, masses of 
awns wore imbedded in the gums beside the molars of both upper and lower 
jaws. (10) They had \vorked in around the incisors and caused them to loosen 
in their sockets and fall out. The gums had shrunken away from the teeth 
and in many cases there w’as ulceration and decay. In other instances they 
W'ere imbedded in the palate. (11) Many were found in the soft tissues under 
the tongue.” 

Brief accounts are given of the ftndlngs in examinations made of 21 heads 
selected at random, March 14, 1910, from a pile of over 300 carcasses of range 
ewes that had l>een feeding on hay containing a high percentage of squirrel 
tall grass. Yearling iambs and aged ewes were found to suffer the most, and 
Merino and Rambouillet sheep to be injured more than the more open-wooled 
and smooth-bodied breeds. 

Bacillus necrophorus infection in swine, II. H. Schwahze {Amcr, Jour, Vet. 

H (i9ip), jVo. J?, pp. 5i«54). — ^The author reports upon eight cases investi- 
gated, both clinically in the field and bacterlologlcally at the State laboratory 
at Springfield, Ilk 
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“Taking into eonwideration the post-mortem findings, the demonstration of 
swige plague and hog cholera in a large percentage of tlie cases, and the results 
from bactorin trealinent, It would seem that necrobacillosls, where the lesions 
are Internal, especially of the lung and intestines. Is a secondary disease fol- 
lowing swine plague and hog cholera. However, the local necrobacillosls, such 
as bull-nose, necrotic stomatitis, canker of the feet, etc., may be a local lesion 
primarily due to some abrasion of the skin or membranes, the necrophorus 
bacilli and other ubiquitous organisms gaining entrance in that way causing 
tissue necrosis.’’ 

Hog cholera and the swine industry. U. H. IIorcK (Amer. Jovr, Vet. Med,, 
u {1919), No. .9, pp. 

Ascarid infestation in swine, H. B. Kaffknspergicu (Amer. Jour. Vet. Med., 
14 {1919). No. 8, pp. 48S, 4S4 ). — This Is an address delivered before the Illinois 
Veterinary Medieal Association in July, 1019, in which the author presents 
data based upon Investigations by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In considering the incubation of the egg of this jiscarid it is statofl that it 
will develop to the infecthe stage in alxait three w'eeks at a temperature of 71® 
to 77® F., and in al)out two W(*eks at a temperatui*e of about 00®. The mortality 
from infestation with the lung stage is gt‘oatest, especially in suckling pigs, 
at the age of t\vo to six weeks. In investigations made to d(»termine (he elTecl 
upon pigs, one that survived infestation out of a litter of seven weighed 03 lbs. 
30 days .after the Infestation, whereas earli of the two control pigs welgliKl 
05 Ihs. Older pigs becoming infested stand a better chance <>f recovery. 

Becurrence of horse plague (Anier. Jour. Vet. Med., 14 (1919) ^ No. 10, pp. 
494, 495, fiffft. 3),- -An out])reak of so-<‘allc<l forage poisoning or ejiizootic spinal 
meningitis in tli<* Arkansas Valley In w<*stern Kansas and easl<^rn <.-o]<o‘a<lo is 
said to have n snlNxl In tla^ loss of a large number of animals. A brief statement 
by A. T. Kinsley, who investigated the outbreak. Is presented. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis of the horse in Argentina (TVf. R( r $ {1919), 
No. S, pp. 294-'i96 ). — This is a review of papers on the subject by TJgni^res, 
Boss!, and Flores, respectively. 

Contribution to the clinical study of glanders in the mule, CAUAYf:, Colle, 
and L\makqt^e (Rrv. Wn. MH. V^f„ 28 {1919), No. 326, pp. 65^70: ab^. in Vet, 
Rev., 3 (1919), No. 3, p. 288). — Post iuortem €*xaminntlons made of some 500 
glanderc'd mules and maliein tests <>f some I0,0(X> remounts in a Greek depot 
led the authors to conclude that there are two forms of glanders in the mule, 
namely, acute and chronic. 

A preliminary note on a new coccidium of rabbits, E. A. Bbxjck {Jour. Atmr. 
Vet. Med. Axsoe., 66 (1919), No. 6, pp. 620, 621). — ^The author reports briefly 
upon a new coccidium {Nimeria sij.) w’^hich infects the intestinal tract of the 
rabbit In British Columbia. It is especially pathogenic for very young rab- 
bits, often causing the loss of a whole litter. Mature animals are aftected, 
hut appear to suffer no ill effects and may carry coccidla for several months. 
It differs from previ<nisly deacril)ed forms ** In the extreme variation of the 
size of its oocysts, the x)inkisli orange erdor of its larger oocysts, the excessive 
formation of materia! for the oocyst wall, the pink color of its sporossolte 
nucleus, and the presence of a vc*ry w^ell-marked globular residual body.” 

Klein’s fowl plague, II. Van Stratten and B. J. C. te Hennkppr {RoUu 
M icrohiol. [Delff], 6 (1918), No. 2, pp. 10S--125, fig. 1). — The authors discuss the 
disease caused by BnHllm gallinarum, which is of more importance to the 
poultry industry in Holland than is fowl cholera, causing great losses in sow 
localities. 
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Ground water in the San Paclnto and Temecula Basins, Cal., G. A. Wabing 
{U. S. Oeol fiurv>eVy Water-Supply Paper {1919) ^ pp, 113, pU. 14, figs. 15 ). — 
This paper was prepared in cooperation witli the State of California. 

The San Jacinto Basin Is an area of 1,(KX) square miles in southern Cali- 
fornia, the topography of which is diverse. The ground water of the basin 
** is derived wholly from the rain and snow that fall on its surface. . . . The 
ground water is stored almost entirely in the deposits of sand and gravel 
that underlie the valhw.s. In some places Ihe lo^\ lands are bordered by partly 
consolidated sediments which yield small quantities of wati'r, but the under- 
lying gi’anitic and oth(*r crystalline rocks contain very little water, even for 
the supply of domestic wells.** 

The Temecula Basin is drained in its western part by Murrieta Creek and 
in the east by Temecula Kiver. “Throughout the lowland of Murrieta ValU*y 
the ground-water level is ullhin 20 ft. of tlie surface, and beneath the greater 
I>art the deptti to wat<T is less than 10 ft. . . . The* samph*d w(‘ll waters from 
Murrieta Valley range in quality from fair to good for domestic us(^ and for 
irrigation. ... In tin- lowland along idnrrleta Creek for two or three miles 
ah(»ve Temecula, the groimd-water level is within 0 or 8 ft. of the surface, and 
the continual evaporation fnmi this moist area has caused the concentration 
of alkali, ('hemiral ('vjnnii'ation of tie* waters testt‘d indicants that in most 
of them sodium is tlio predominanl ha.se. . . . Throughout the lowland of 
TeintHnila Valley proj)cr ground wat^r Is found within 20 ft. of the surface, 
and in the wide sandj Hats (jf its upper portion is le.ss than 10 ft. below the 
surface. ... in the minor valleys in the upper i)art of the T(;mecnla Basin, 
water is generally found ’-('lative’y near the surface in tlie alluvitd and i*esidual 
materials.” Analyses of :uiinplt*s <»f vater from a shadow jmd a flowing vrell 
in the area and from ^r^n'U'cula lliver sIiowimI that “ tlu^ waters frojn both 
wells are stiita.Me for dom'^.sth* use, hut the river water is only fair because 
<»f its rafter high total solids and its hardness. It is also classed as fair for 
irrigation.” 

Pimij)ing tests made at six irrigation plants in San Jacinto Valk*y by Herman 
Stabler are also reported, together with a description of each plant. Data on 
the total cost per acre of pumping water f(»r a season of 2(10 days of 12 hours 
with duty of water at 3 acre-feet per acre show that the cost per acre that 
can reasonably be exi)ected in the irrigation of alfalfa with distillate at 10 
cts. per gallon is $9.04. “ By continuous operation throughout the irrigating 

season the cost could be still further reduced lo $7.50 per acre with distillate* at 
10 cts. a gallon.” 

Inj9.uence of forests on water power supply, A. A, GiimiN {Jour. Elec- 
tricity, 42 {1919), No. 6, pp. 263-270, figs. 5). — Studies of snow melting on the 
Tumalo area in central Oregon, the Wind lliver area in southern Washington, 
and the Yakima area in central Wa.shlngton are rejKirted. 

It was found that drifUng of snow by the wind >vas of comparatively siiiull 
Imimrtance. It was also found that the retardation of snow melting in forests 
is five to eight days in general and may he several weeks, and that in the 
forest the snow tends to be deepest and last longest In the siniill openings of 
the denser forests. **Tlils tendency was especially noted on the Wind River 
area and may partly account for the late melting of the snow In the small open 
areas characteristic of the Tumalo area. In large openings the protecting in- 
fluence from the forest would be cllssix)ated and melting consequently more rapid. 
An unusual factor in delaying the melting within the Douglas fir type of forest 
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is the protection given by the irregular layer of even very slight bits of moss, 
t^vlgs, bark, and other litter weathered from the trees. , . . An opposing In- 
fluence appears in the ability of the brushes, tree trunks, and other large ob- 
jects to hasten melting by radiating or reflecting into the snow the heat which 
they receive from various sources. . . . 

“ Expressed in irrigation terms, the figures given mean that on the areas 
studied the average square mile of forest cover retained the equivalent of 
between 720 and ICO, averaging 400, acre-feet of water in the form of snow 
after the ojien areas had become bare. ... In terms of time, the effect of the 
forests was ti> spread the 400 acre-feet of retained snow through a period aver- 
aging 17 days in length. The retardation of this amount of snow is sufficient 
to he of great importance to irrigation interests, especially ns it is generally 
understood that a forest ('over tends to ‘flatten out’ tlie crest of a flood and 
thus to increase the miniinum flow at periods of low water.” 

Irrigation of lowland moor soils, M, Oehme {Jahrb. Moork., 3-5 
1916. pp. XXVII-XXJIX ), — Five years* experiments on a moor soil growing 
grain are reported. Irrigation by flooding from a reservoir and furrow irriga- 
tion were practiced. Tlie plats were unfertilized, fertilized with r>f)tash or 
phosphoric acid alone, or completely fertilized. 

It was found that the best crop results w’ere obtained In four out of five years 
on the unirrigated plats which were completely fertilized. On the irrigated 
plats furr(»w irrigation gave better x’esults than flooding. Irrigation added 
only a very small amount of [>Iant nutrients lo the soil. 

A second set of four years’ experinamls wdth soil tanks in wlilch drainage 
and ventilation of the soil were controlled gave similar results as far as irriga- 
tion affected crop yield. A third set of four-year experiments on a low-lying 
moor soil showed that the best results were obtained with complete fertiliza- 
tion and spring irrigation. 

It is concluded that irrigation of lowland moor soils in general gives un- 
favorable results, except where under normal conditions plenty of water con- 
taining considerable plant nutrients Is available and the soil is wel^ drained 
naturally. 

Drainage of lands under irrigation, D. G. Millek {Proc. Iowa Engin. /Soc., 
so {1918), pp. 28-38). — This is a brief summary of the important general fea- 
tures to be considered in the planning of drainage syst<»ms for Irrigated lands. 

Some engineering methods used in the construction of tile drainage dis- 
tricts, D. P. Pale {Pmc. Jov a Engin. SO (J9/8), pp. 39-^7 ). — A brief out- 
line of methods is given. 

An investigation of tests of Iowa shale draintile, W. J. Schlick {Iowa 
Engin. Expt. t^ta. Pul. 49 {1018). pp. 77, /igff. tS ). — TnvOvStlgatlons (1) to deter- 
mine the best method of making actual acctderaled freezing and thawing tests 
upon draintile, (2) to study the effects of such tests upon Iowa tile, (3) to de- 
termine the best method of making absorption tests, and (4) to discover the 
relations between th^ results of the frec^zlng and thawing tests and the absorp- 
tion and strengtli tests, are rt^ported. The inv(*stigalions wore confined to hard 
burned and soft burned shale tile from four representative Iowa factories, 
together with a f(wv concrete* tile. 

It w'as found that “ low^a shale tile such as were Included In this investiga- 
tion will withstand 100 freezings and thawings without excessive deterioration 
when the absorption obtained by the standard boiling test does not exceed 9 
per cent. All of the tile tested met the freezing and thawing requirements of 
the American Society for Tt^sting Materials for ‘ extra quality ’ draintile with 
the exception of u certain 8-in. soft tile from one factory, which had a very 
high percentage of absorption. 
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“ The i)ercentage of absorption obtained by Immersion in water beloAv the 
boiling point increases as the temperature of the immersion water decreases. 
This Is true both in cooling after the boiling test and In the regular immersion 
test The variation in the percentage of absorption due to this cause is usually 
noticeable, but it is not in constant rati«»n to the temperature change and Is 
nearly always small ; it is large enongb. however, to iiiake it advisable that the 
temperature of the water in all ubsorjuion t<‘sts should he spe(*ifi€‘d. 

“The principle does not apply to iinmersion in boiling water. Tt was found 
that theT*e is a definite and fairly constant ratio between the results of the 
recommended standard boiling test for determining absorption and those of the 
absorjdion test by 72 liours' comi)let(' inimersinn in water at room temperature. 
The Hvtu'age of a large number of determinations made in this investigation indi- 
cates that for I<»vva shale tile the per<*entage of absorption by the recoiiiTnende<l 
standard boiling test is approximately 1.4 times that after 72 hours’ complete 
Immersion in water at room tempt'raturc. The boiling absorption test Is to be 
preferred to the immersion absorption te<t. Th(‘ boiling absorption test has 
been adopted as standard for draintile by the AuKTican Society for Testing 
Materials, and all alis<»rption tests ot draintile should he made in strict compli- 
ance with s(‘ctions 21 fo 2^, inclusive, of the ‘ Standard Specification for Drain 
Tile.’ 

“In these* tests, as in many others, it was found in general that the strength 
iucreas(‘(i as the abs^>rption <h*creased. This rciationshifi was clearly apparent 
In the cns(‘ of tih* uilh wid(*ly different strengths and absorptions, but w’as 
obscured by other faetors whert^ the range in either strength or absorption was 
small. It is now very generally recognized that draintile from several factories 
<‘an not be Ju<lg(*d correctly by a single color standard. Tt is almost as generally 
believed that tlu* t>rodnct of a single ])laiit, while nsing the sanu* methods and 
similar clays, may lie judged correctly by color. This is upon the assumption 
that, with the same ( lays tr<*ated in the saira* manner, the quality of the product 
will d<*pend up(»n th<‘ burning, and that this will be indicated very clearly in two 
cases, th?it this rule will not apply even to tlie product of n single factory unless 
the full history of the manufactuie of the product is known and considered. 

“The best method for making freezing and thaw'ing tests of draintile is that 
prescrilM'd in sections 20 to 31, inclusive, of the Standard Specifications for 
l>raintilo of the Aiica-ican Society for Testing Materials. The above method Is 
siiuilar to that used in the ‘final ’ artificial freezing and thawing tests reported 
. . . and produces much more decisi\e results than those obtainc<i In ‘pre- 
liminary ’ tests. Sodium sulphate test^ by the * recommended method ’ deviioped 
In this inv<'stigall<»n gave results approximating those obtained by three times 
as many standard freezing and thawing tests.” 

The sampliiig of deposits on road stone and gravel in the field, L. Reinecke 
and K. A. Oi.ark {Atnfr. Soc. Tcstwff MaterUitH Troc., 18 (1918), pp. 893-415). — 
This is a preliminary report on a series of studies upon variations in the road- 
making qualiti(*s of deposits of bedrocks, h^>wlder aggregates, and gravel. 

The investigations on bedrock shewa'd that “ the results of an abrasion test 
expro.ssed as percentage of wear are liable to an error of 0.2 per cent due to 
variations caii.sed by laboratory pro<»edure. No additional error is introduced 
into the results of abrasion tests by the process of s«irapllng when samples 
are collected in the manner outlined. Results of abrasion tests on rock In 
place in a <leposit represent, within a probable difference of 0.4, the per- 
centage of w^ear that will be shown by a crushed product ijroduced from the 
deposit. In the case of deposits consisting of stone of a very uniform char- 
acter and aT>pearance, the results of abrasion t<‘Sts on samples taken at one 
153361 ‘’—20 7 
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point in the deposit can be regarded as representing witldn the probable error 
due to laboratory manipulation the percentage of wear of the stone over quite 
a considerable area, at least a quarter of a square mile. It is possible to 
a.ssign average values and fairly narrow limits of vtiriation of this value for 
the percentage of wear and the toughness of the material occurring In a lime* 
stone formation covering areas up to 50 and GO square miU»s and with thick- 
nesses up to 500 ft., even though stone varying In character is included in the 
formation. These values and limits will include llie majority of results of 
tests nmde on samples collected throughout the formation and its various 
horizons, . . . The r(‘snlts of abrasion and tougliiuss tests over a series of 
diabase dikes of the same age and structure rovoal very uniform results in 
deposits of the sanu' grain. A change in the average size of grain affects the 
toughness value slightly.” 

In the investigation on bowlder aggregates it was found thal bowlder de- 
posits in any one area consist of many combinations of three or four rock 
types of fairly uniform durability, and that the percentage of wear of any 
combination of the rock types found in deposits of bowdder aggregates could 
be calculated by the following formula if the percentages of wear of each of 
the rock types were known : 

w 

100 

in which Wi^ W 2 percentages of wear of the variouH rock typen, and 

C 2 Cn=percentage proportiona in which the rock types are present in the com- 

bination. 

In the sand and gravel investigation a largo variation was found between 
the results of duplicate gninulometric laiamitory analyses on the same sack of 
gravel. The variation in texture over one deposit of gravel of 80<J acn^s was 
found to be large. 

An abrasion test for stone, gravel, and similar aggregates, H. H. Scofikld 
(Amer, 800 , Testing Materials Proe,, J 8 (1918). pp. 416-428. figs. 7 }} — It has 
been found that the standard Deval test for road materials is somewhat mis- 
leading in its results due to the retention within the abrasion chamber of the 
dust worn from the charge. An apparatus is describ(»d which was devised 
at Purdue I'ldversity, t<» till the need of a rapid ami practi(*al abrasion test 
for road materials which is simple in construction and allows the dust of 
abrasion to escape*. The machine is a small type rattler in which dust and 
chijis from abrasion es(*ape betw(*en the staves us fast as formed. The open- 
ing between staves is iV in. The abrasion chamh(‘r is octagonal in shape with 
a volume equivalent to thcit of the Deval cylinder. liecent tests with this appa- 
ratus upon 12 Indiana limestones show in general that the new test gives a 
greater range of results and a consequent better differentiation of quality. 

Effect of controllable variables on the toughness test for rock, F, H. Jack- 
son, JR. (Amer. 80 c. Testing Materials Pror.. 17 (1917). pp. 571-588 ). — Studies 
on the effect of certain eontrollal>Ie variables on the accuracy of the tough- 
ness test for r^x’k lor road building are reported. 

It was found that the quality of the product of a rock quarry may vary 
from time to time to such an extent that it Is advisable to test tlie material, 
as nearly as possible, at the time it Is to be used. Great care should be exer- 
cised in selecting samples for tbe toughness test in order to insure obtaining an 
average value for the toughness of the entire product. All rnateHals exhibiting 
any indication of foliation or bedding should be tested in two directions; one 
set perpendicular and the other set parallel to the foliations. A greater total 
variation than 1 mm. in either the diameter or height of the test specimen 
should not be allowed. Variations in the moisture content of test specimens 
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affect the results very little, although for puri)oses of uniformity it is recom- 
mended that all specimens be dried out prior to testing. Very accurately 
prepared bearing surfaces are essential if reliable results are to be expected. 
The effect of vibrations of the plunger and secondary blows produced by the 
rebound of the hammer during tlie jjrogress of the test are apparently 
negligible.” 

Tests of concrete road aggregates, J. P. Nash {Amer, Soc, Testing Materials 
Proc,, 17 {1917), pp, 394-421, figs. 12). — In studies of the causes of deterioration 
of concrete in roads, tests were conducted on concrete, using various coarse 
aggregates, including wear and tension tests. The conclusions <lrawu from 
these tests are as follows: 

“t-niforrnity of wear is tihtained when the mortar and the coarse aggregate 
wear equally, such as when crushed limc'Stoiie or limestone gravel is used in a 
1:2:4 mix. The coarse aggn^gate should be limited in size to about 1.5 in. 
When hard, tough stone is used, the size should be limited to about 1 in. and 
the ct'nient content iiicreasecl. It is questionable if a richer mix than a 
1:2:4 is an economical one to use with crushed limestone of the ordinary 
hardness, (haislunl slag when hard and uniform should be satisfactory as a 
concrete road aggregate fr<an the standpoint of wear. In a 1:2:4 concrete, 
a gravel compost'd of \ery hard stones such as flint, or quartz, does not wear 
uniformly. Tlit' action of the cubical shot <»n the test spt'cimens is a trifle more 
severe than tlie tralhc on the roatl. It can not he saitl that either the crushed 
stone or grav(4 tested is suptuior as an aggregatt' to produce concrete having 
a higher tensile strength.” 

A new consistency tester for viscous liquid bituminous materials, P. Hub- 
bard and F. P. Pritchard (Amer. *Sor. Testing Materials Prov., /7 (1917), pp. 
€ 03 - 626 . fi(fK. 6’) “lu attemi)ting to de\is(* a <' 0 !ivenient laboratory instrument 
for d(*terniiiiing consistency at normal tempt'raiures, the authors followed the 
general priTici])le of the Lunge and Ifutchinson tar testers with a view to im- 
prov(Tm*nt in ct*rtuin important details. After numerous trials an instrument 
was ohiaified made of uluininiiiu and weight ('d with It'ad shot. 

The instrument is in. long and weighs exactly 2.8 gnis. It consists of two 
aluminum rods of different diameters one of wliich is hollow, a thin ulumlnuin 
disk 1.25 in. in diamoter, and a tapered bottom wt'iglit. The larger rod is about 
one-half the length <»f the .smaller which passes through it and screws into the 
bottom weight. Tlie aluminum disk is rixMod transversely to the rods where 
they join about midway of tlie length of the instrument thus forming a balanced 
plummet. 

A si»ecial bitumen container is nsed with this instrnment. It consists of a 
cylindrical ilangiHi copper <’up 2 in, in diameter and 2.7.5 in. deep, which is 
plut'ed in a water-bath lifted ^ith a stirrer passing through the tlange of the 
eup. The llange is also pnwided with a small lude fur the insertion of a 
thermometer in the bath. 

Before making a test, the bituminous material which tills th€* inner com- 
partment of the wuter-b.atii is brought to a temperature of exactly 25® C., 
which must be maintained in the bath tliroughonl the test. Th(» sumninding 
atmosphere should also he as close to 25® as possible. The test is made by 
allowing the Instnmienl to sink of its own weight in the bituminous material 
from the upper edge of a lower scale marking on the small rod to that of an 
upper marking, and noting the lime required. 

This instrument was found to have a wide range of usefulness, as shown 
by numerous tabulated test results. At normal temperatures it may be used for 
all bituminous materials outside ()f the range of the Engler viscosimeter and 
tlie usual penetration machine. When used in connection with a representative 
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set of commercial bituminous road materials, it was found that comparatively 
few materials whose penetration at 25® could not be ascertained required more 
than 30 minutes for a test with the new instrument. Most of the material pre- 
pared for hot-surface treatment showed a test of less than 15 minutes. 

Progress reported on wood-block experiments in Minneapolis, C. H. Tees- 
DALE and J. D. MA(d^EAN (Enffm. Ncws-Rec., 82 (1919), No. 5, pp. 233, 234, fig. 
J ). — The results of an investigation made on an experimental wood block pave- 
ment after 12 years’ service under heavy Iraflic conditions are reported. The 
pnri)ose was to study the relative merits of various species of wood for paving 
material and investigate the iniluence of (1) heart wood and sapwood, (2) 
length of blo<*ks, and (3) angU* of courses. Seven siH*cies of wood were em- 
ployed — Including tamarack, Norway iiiiic, Jong-U»af pine, wliite birch, Douglas 
fir, western larch, and hemlock. The long-leaf pine was used as a basis for 
comparison. 

It was haiiid that the older of efficiency of servue was as follows: (1) Ix)ng- 
leaf pine, (2) white birch, (3) eastern hemlock, (4) tamarack, (5) Norway 
pine, and (t») western larcli. Tlie depressions and wear of Douglas fir were 
from two to threi* times as much as tliose of the long-leaf pine portion laid at 
the same time. For most of the species the depressions wore very slight dur- 
ing the first four or five years’ service. After this period iTie ilepressions in- 
creased at a very rai>id rote. Fertain s(*ctions showed wearing qualities of Nor- 
way pine which compared favorably with those of long-l<‘af pine and white 
birch. The vv'estern larch sections had the greatest percentage of area affected 
by depression. This was also one of the species which sliovv’od the heaviest wear. 
The order of the species, beginning with that slu^wing the least wear, was as 
follows: White bircli, long-leaf pine, Norway pine, tamarack, eastern hemlock, 
and western larch. 

The presence of sapwood did not seem to be an important factor affecting 
the durability of the pavement. The v^arious lengths of blocks employed had no 
apparent intliioTKv on the w(‘aring qualities of the pavement, l^ess joint wear 
was noted in sections laid at 45 and than in the section of blocks laid at 
an angle of 1)0® with the curb. 

Distribution of pressures through earth fills, A. T. Goudueck {Amer. Eoc. 
Testing Afatcrials Proc., J7 (J9J7), pp. 640-661. figs. ,9).-^The (»bject of this 
Investigation \v,‘is to obtain data on the distribution of vertical iwessures 
through earth fills under concentrated loads, with particular reference to the 
design of highway structures. Sand fills were investigated up to a depth of 5 
ft. and the i>ressures under them measured with a special diaphragm cell. The 
principles of pressure ujea.sureinent with the use of this instrument depend 
upon (1) the equilibration of the soil pressure with air jiressure within a .small 
cell buried where the pressure is desired, (2) the detection of the instant of 
equilibration by the breaking of electrical contact within the cell, and (3) the 
measurement of the air pressure within the cell at the instant of equilibration 
by the use of a sensitive gauge. 

The cost of farming with a tractor {Farm Machinery, No. 1440-14^tt' {1919), 
pp. 25, 26. 84, 86, 88, figs. 3 ). — This is a report In detail of a 310-hour run of 
a tractor in harvesting 127 acres of wheat, thrashing the grain, disking 34.5 
acres of land, and plowing all of it. This test is considered to simulate a 
season’s work for the tractor. 

The total cost per acre for fuel and oil in harvesting was 14.5 cts,, for 
thrashing 14.32 cts., for disking 10.84 cts„ and for plowing 47.06 cts. Out of the 
total operating time of 310 hours and 9 minutes, 7.2 per cent was lost on ac- 
count of Implement trouble and 3 per cent on account of tractor trouble. It was 
found that the tractor was better than horses for opening up a field of wheat for 
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i'Utling. While the plowing was the hardest operation, this was the best per- 
formance, as the outtlt averaged an acre an hour. It was also found that the 
operator is one of the most important factors in the operation of a tractor on 
account of the <‘arele.ssness factor. 

Common tractor troubles, II. tl. Fenton {Kans» Agi\ Col. Ext. Circ. IS {1019), 
pp. /2).~ -This circular oiitliiu^s tractor troubles and their remedies. 

A common-sense farm home, li. .1. Sjmith {Cmiad. Thrcuhcrman and Farmer, 
24 (1019), No. 8, pp. 36-S8, ligx. 2 ). — ^Tho author presents a farmh(»iise plan in 
wdiich it lias been endeavored to secure a well-arranged inlerior together with 
an attractive* <*xterior. This i»lan is based on Manitoba ('(uidirioiis. 

Plans for the construction of a privy for use in towns and villages ([Bim.) 
Bpt. Bd. ifvuUh .1/f^‘v., pp. ,ir>0-J72, pi. 1. Jipfi. o’ ) .- -<T(‘rii‘ral information, 

<lraA\ings, and speoiticationw are on sanitary privy construction, with spe- 

cial retVrencii to tyjjes from which the rec<‘pja« Ics aie renlo^ed from the inside 
or outside. 

KXJRAL ECONOMICS. 

Farm leases in Kansas. W. K. OurMEs (Kaasati Sftt. Bnl 221 (f.O/.O), pp. S2. 
fijit. /M. — l>aia are pres(‘nt<‘d Mhich \x-cre gathered iii IPl 1, ItHo, and ItHO ]>y 
surveys ot ttirins in easiei'n and <*entral Kansas. It is stated that in 11)10, 3G.S 
per C(*nt of a)l fjiriiis in th<* Mtate were o]H*rnted b.\ tenants, and eastern coun- 
ties had more teiuints in proimrlion t«) the total number of farmers than western 
counties. 

A eomparison is made of farm Imsiiiess ami practices of owners and tenants 
to show their .socccnm-s as opor.-itois in inaiters of piotils 1 fom cro]>s and live 
stock, crop yields, and rales of interest ai‘d terms of Joans granted them. It 
is sliown that tenants' l.abor inconK*^ AM‘re iiigiier limn owners', that the owner's 
interest on iin<‘stmeiit was gi eater than the Landlord’s r(*jit, and a smaller 
labor income to tbe ow'm'r than to the tenant ri'sulred Owners k(*pt at leasr 
oiui-thinl more live s1o<‘k tlmn tcminls, and tcicints’ live st«»< K* returne<l rela- 
tively less than ov ners', one ot the most important reasons for w Ifadi \vas that 
laiidlords^iifiit Uie Jirca of pasture and teed crops jis much as possible. CVoi) 
yit:>Ids on fiirins oju'i'ated ownors were on the wlmle liigher than on tenant 
farms, jind the yields on tenant faims tend to fiir<iiCM* depn*ssion imd(‘r present 
methods oi leasing. 'I'be tenants ]>uid from J to 2 j>er cent more interest than 
the owners, and they horrowoxl f<u* mm'li shorter forms. 

Undesirable e<'oiionii<* and s<n'ial <*onditiens dev('loj>ed on rented farms are 
(ILsciissed. (''omi>arisons of the methods of renting in <‘ommon use indicate the 
following iid\auUiges and disadvantages ; Oaah reining is lea.st proiitable to both 
laiidl(u*(I and tenant. Ur(»p-shart* renting is tlie most common method and more 
lirotitabJe tiian (*asli renting to both lamlhual and tenant. St»>ck-share renting 
Is less frequently used, bur proilures more ilesivable conditions than any of the 
other methods. Tin* anthor’s suggestions for luethod.s of improving lenses in 
Kansas aj*e by a wider adoption of the stock-share le.ase, c‘Umin,‘Ui<>n of absentee 
ow’iiersliip of land, providing better methods of maintaining soil fertility of 
farms rented for cash or for a share of tlie crops, and improved (Tedit facili- 
ties and the provision of better oiiport unities for acquiring ownership. 

The evolution of share renting during a hundred years, A. M. des Ro- 
CHETTBS (Jour. Aijr. Prat., n. acr.. 32 (1919), No. 21), pp. 505-507). — ^This ar- 
ticle briefly describes the stipulations in contracts of mf*tayage, a system of 
share renting peculiar to France, and shows that the advantage to the renter 
has been consistently greater through the i)eriod from about ISIO to the present. 

Evolution In rural life; scientific cultivation, C. Blanchard (U Evolution 
4ans la I'fc* llvrole — La Culture /Scion tij/igur. Macon IFranoc): X. Pcn'ou.r & 
Bon, 1919, pp, 54) • — ^The evolution and manner of land ownership and exiiloita- 
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tion In France are briefly described in the first part of this pamphlet, and In the 
second, principles of scientific management. The author favors coltectivism 
In agriculture and maintains that it may be fostered by agricultural education 
and organization. 

Eeport by the Scottish Land Court as to their proceedings under the Small 
Landholders Acts, 1018 {Rpt, Scot. Land Courts 191S, pp. — Special 

orders of the court In matters of cultivation of, improvements on, and tenure of 
small holdings, a summary of statistics, and api)endixes sliowing details of the 
work of the court and the principal judgments issued are included In this report. 

Military agricultural colonies in southern Albania, 0. Manetti {Apr, 
Colon. [mivL iS (1919), Nos. 2, pp. 92-125; 5-d, pp. W-J5S, pis. ^).—This 
article describes the topography, climate, native vegetation, and principal crops 
in the region of Argyro-Gastron, and the progress of military agricultural 
colonies and experimentiil plats recently establislied there. 

Soldiers’ settlements in Queensland, J. M. Hunter {Brisbane: Qovt, [19181^ 
pp. o, pis. 5). — The supervisory organization for soldiers’ settlements is de- 
scribed, and the areas set aside for this purpose and imi)rovemen(s under way 
are reported upon. 

Agriculture and the war, P. T’erreaxt Pradtkr {IJAgrUmHurc et la Ouerre. 
Paris: J. B. BaillU'^rc tf Sons^ 1919, pp. 220). — The author reviews agricultural 
development in France, and shows the immediate effects of the war in decreasing 
production, increasing cost of labor and fertilizers, and in causing loss of live 
stock; also in the stimulus given to the rearrangement of parcelled holdings, 
cultivation by motor power, rural credit and cooperation, and to State aid in 
furnishing agricultural labor. He then devotes his discussion to the need of 
repopulation of rural districts and agricultural education for the rural public. 

Land, the restorative, Roquktte-Btusson and M. A. HfinraEL {La Torre 
Restauratricc. Paris: Payot <C- Go., 1919, PP* 2^0). — The author discusses the 
present food needs of the world, the principal world markets, food restrictions 
in several coxintries during the war, the ne(*essity of equilibrium in the 
economic devxdcqanent of any nation, the industrial ambitions of nj^tions, and 
their attempts to conquer markets. He maintains that the problems that 
Prance Is facing are the need of assembling scattered agricultural holdings, 
organization for acquiring agricultural capital, checking the rural exodus, 
providing t€K*hnical education, and intensive cultivation of the land. He 
describes the needs for and functions of a rural party. 

The problems of national reconstruction {Montreal: Standing Com. Plans 
and propaganda, Canad. Natl. Rcconstr. Groups, 1918, 2. cd., pp. 71). — In this 
pamphlet Is published an outline for discussions to be held in Canadian 
National Reconstruction Oroups. It is intended to be preliminary to a report 
on Canadian reconstruction jKilicy. One chapter relates to land and agiicul- 
ture. Recommendations submitted are stated to be based on Canadian public 
opinion and on literature, largely of British origin, which is listed in the 
appended bibliography. 

Agricultural reconstruction, J. Long {Jour. Bath and West and South, 
Counties Soc., 5. ser., 13 {1918-19), pp. 6-21). — ^The author describes the way in 
which necessary increased food production in England depends upon the In- 
crease of the arable area, the extension of small holdings and allotments, 
the increase in the number and quality of live stock kept upon improved up- 
lands, minimum prices for corn, the compulsion of landowners and farmers 
who are not already doing their duty by the land, the establishment of open 
markets for the sale of farm produce, the establishment of farm schools for 
the training of the sons of small farmers at nominal fees, and the reconstruct 
tion of village life. ' 
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UliB eeonottlic wvival of Italy, L. Marchetti, trans. by M. Sindici {Tixriny 
ftatp: Unione TipoffraficthEditriee TorinensCy 1918, pp- 91, pis, 7, figs, 20 ), — ^Thia 
describes the production of wheats com, rtce, wine, special export products, and 
raw materials, and other phases of Italy’s agricultural Industry. Recent devel- 
opments of Italian manufacturing and commence and Italy’s problems of finance 
are described and illustrated, and the fact is brought out that the nation is 
undergoing a transition from an agricultural to an industrial economy. 

Russia: Her economic past and future, J. M. Goldstein {New York: Russ, 
Inform, Bur,, 1919, pp. 99-\-IVy pis, i, figs. 65 ), — ^^Che author states that the 
capital invested in industry in Russia was very insignificant under the bureau- 
cratic regime, and that not until local self-government bodii^^, created after the 
liberation of the peasants, learned that subsidies were Indispensable to the 
economic development of a country did agricultural industries show any marked 
progress. He shows by mejins of numerous diagrams Russia’s production of 
grain foodstuffs, rOle in the world market, cattle raising, industrial production, 
foreign trade, ju-inclpal items of export and import, grain elevators, etc., in 
comparison with tliat <»f other countries, particularly with the United States, 
The study includes als<» a survey of c.anals, i)orls and their trade, and railroads, 
with proiKiS^xl improvement and expansion. Russian banking and Its recent 
development are described and illustrated to einphasize the extent to which 
capital was being inv(»sted in Russian enterprises just prior to the war. The 
puipose of this study Is to urge the strategi(‘ necessity to Russia of the invest- 
ment <»f caiatai there by the AIli<\s, and particularly I)y England and the United 
States. 

Agricultural extension in Spain, G. F. de i.a Rosa (Bol. Agr. T^c, y Econ,, 
9 (1917), Nos, 106, pp, 925-9H5; 107, pp, 9H1-993; 108, pp. The 

author discusses past elYorts at agricultural federation in Spain and proposes 
the establishment of inslitutes for agricultural extension, one for each of the 
several districts int<> wliicli the country would be divided. He suggests that the 
functions of these IsKlies should be tlie determination by a survey of geographic, 
meteorofi>gical, and <*coii<»mic <'orKliiions of the l(>cal necHis of their respective 
communities, and the aduiitation to those needs of lecttires and demonstrations. 

[Rural credit, cooperation, and insurance in the Philippines] (Philippine 
Agr, Rev.y 12 (1919), No. 2, pp. 60--68 ), — The status of 82 rural credit associa- 
tions is indicated iti u tal>le showing the distribution, cajatal stock, and capital 
paid at Incorporation. A report is made of the work of these associations, 
services of rural credit agents, and results of organization of this tj’pe. Proj- 
ects under the direction of the cooi«?raTive organization and cooperative n!Hrket- 
ing sections of the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture and the activity of the 
Animal Insurance Board in securing data conceTning the local market value of 
work animals preparatory to administering the Work Animals Insurance Act 
are also described. 

A study of the origins, the functions, and the achievements of agricultural 
syndicates, E. Damecoub (Etude sur les OrigineSy V Action ct les (Entires des 
Byndimts Agricoles, Contances, f Frame} : J. BelUe, 1918, pp. 37),— The func- 
tions of French syndlcal societies for purchase and sale, education, credit, insur- 
ance against live-stock loss, fire, and accident, and establishment of pension 
funds are described, 

[Classification principles and results as regards necessary agricultural and 
industrial workers] {War Dept. [U. B.}, Rpt. Provost Marshal Oen., Oper. 
Selective Serv. System, 2 (1917-18), pp. 1S5-147, 159, 407, 419).— A description 
of the system of deferments and furloughs, with selections from the Selective 
Service Regulations and the War Department General Orders, is given. 
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It is shown that dofermenls, as necessary workers, of mm engaged in agri- 
culture were 7.19 per cent of those classified as c*ompare<l with 1.96 i)er*cent 
of industrial workers. A comparison of rural and urban physical rejections 
shows 21.68 per cent of those, examined rejected In urban regions as against 
16.89 per cent rejwted in rural regions. This, and data in one of tho 
apptmdixes giving a percentage comparison of rejections hy disqualifying de- 
fects for eight urban and eight rural districts covtjriug 45,000 rejec*ts, nearly 
equally divided i)etween city and country, indicate the physical advantage of 
the boy reared in tlie country. 

Maternity and infant care in two rural counties in Wisconsin, F, B. She»- 
noN and E. Moore (U. jS\ />cpt. hnbot^ Children's Hur. Pnh. Jf6 {1910)^ pp, 9^, 
pU, 11 ), — Tins report describes economic and social comlilions and topography 
and types of fanning in two cc>ui\ti<‘S in which surveys of a limited number of 
towmships wore made covering two main topics: The <'onditions affecting the 
iiealtli of the childl>earing mother and the can’ — especially the feeding — ^and 
survival of liie babies. Tlie report is based ur>on information concerning 614 
families who live in tlu‘se selected districts. ir>3 in tlie northern and 161 in 
the southern county. 

It was found that the infant mortality rate in thi‘ northern county was 
low <*ompared to the average for the United States i)irlh regisinition area. 
The stilJbirlh rate ^Yas somewhat higher than the rates found for six of the 
eight cities in which iiri’ant mortality studies have been luade, and the death 
rale of motliors fiNUu ctmses connected with cliildbirtb was high. Many 
births were attended by rahJwives In certain sections of this territory; a pro- 
portion as higli as l<jur'tifths was iound in one of the Polish s('ttlemeiits. 

In the souttiern county tlie infant mortality rare was higlKu* than in the 
northern county, luit tlio stillbirth rate was lower. Only one mother had 
died at chlklbirth. Practically all the births were attench^d by i)hy.sicians. 

In neither distrii't w(U’e the housewives on the f.anns obliged to i^rovlde for 
large crews of hired men at any special season. Itirlli registration proved to 
be defective in ludli districts, espe<*inlly the norlliern. ' 

Monthly Crop Reporter {U, S, Dept. Apr., Mo, Crop Rpir., 5 (79/9), No. 9, pp* 
^5-9d, fig. 1 ). — In this are presented the usual data relating to estimated farm 
value of important i)roducts August 15 and St‘pti‘mher 1 ; average prices re- 
ceived by producers in the United State.s, and the range of iirices of agri- 
cultural products at important markets; the United States croj) summary for 
Sei>teinber 1; statistics on the condition and forecast on September 1, with 
comparisons, of corn, spring wheat, outs, barley, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, rice, wild and tame bay, clover for seed, timothy, alfalfa, millet, 
pasture, buckwheat, flaxseed, apples, peaches, pears, grapes, watermelons, can- 
taloups, sorghum for sirup, sugar beets, peanuts, beans, grain sorghum, broom 
corn, field peas, tomatoes, cabbage, onions, hops, and cranberries; also de- 
tailed estimates of the acreage of commercial cabbage, 1919, with comparisons, 
and of beans by varieties, the total number of stock hogs In the United States 
September 1, 1919 and 1018, honeybees and honey plants, the production of 
wool, with comparisons, commercial acreage harvested and total production 
of late onions, 1918, and of acreage planted, 1919; a cotton report for August 
25; and reports of pecan conditions September 1, and numh(»rs of live stock 
and live-stock changes. Index numl)ers of crops and live-stock prices are 
given; combined monthly receipts of hogs since January, 1914, at tw^elve im- 
I>ortant markets are tabulated; and various data relating to crop conditions, 
with an illustration of composite crop conditions of all crops, and miscellaneous 
special articles are included. 
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Prices and supplies of grain, live stock, and other agricultural produce in 
Scotland (Apr. Statis, Scot,, 5 (1916)^ pt. 5, pp. 80-109 ). — Information previously 
noted (E. S. K., 40, p. 194) is continued for 1916. The prices of fertilizers and 
feeding stuffs are shown for the first time. ♦ 

AGEICULTUEAL EDUCATION. 

Materials for a policy of agricultural education, H. M. I.ka.ke (Agr, Jour. 
India, tk {1919), No. 1. pp. 1-20 ). — Omtinuing a previous discussion (E. S. R., 
40, p. 601), proposals are outlined for constituting a scheme for providing for 
tJie t'ducatioiial needs of the largest section of the coniniiiiiity in India. This 
the author thinks will suflice for the main educational function, namely, 
that of fitting the avorag<‘ youth for a useful and contented life in the condi- 
tions under whicli lie was horn. 

He finds that eilucation in India falls In two directions, viz, practicality 
and accuracy. In the go\ernmeiit grants for educational development, which 
4 *ire largely devoted to the erection of new .school buildings, too much attention 
is glv(‘n to lh(^ number of schools teacldng a standard curriculum and too 
little to that impr<>\ement of the pay and prospects of teachers, which alone 
will attract a heller cljiss to lh<‘ profession and thus r«*inove the necessity 
for that rigid standardization which stuUifirs individiuil initiative. 

Two aspects of the educational prohhmi in linlla are considered, namely, the 
insigjiificun<*e of the s.vsl(‘ni as c<unpare<l witli tin* individual and the iirovisioii 
of u ladder by whi<'h those intellectiiaUy qualified can rise. In dis<*ussing the 
functions of the agricultural college the author states that these will be 
fullilled only wlien tlu' main source of recruitment is the zemindar class, 
a <*lass relalivel.v small, jiei liaps, hut munericaJly large and potentially powerful. 
The c<»]Iege must, also supply tin* agricultural teachers for the S(*condary schools. 

For the education of the masses there is found to be need for a cheap form 
of secondary education, complete in itself and complete within the limits 
provided«b.y the age at whi<*h the jivorage hoy leaves school. The jirimary 
object (^f such a scliool will he to raise the receptivity of tlie younger genera- 
tion of agrii'ulturists, and the method of attainm(*nt must he through 
education und(*r conditions wlikdi retain the association of the land. The 
author describes his conception of the organization of such a school in its 
environmcnlal and educational aspects. 

The school is represent«»d as a village, the unit of communal lifi*. composed 
of families, the unit of private life. The school will have approximately 
sulilcient hind to jirovidc for each “lamily ” of five students an area, roughly, 
equal to the average* holding of tlio hxality. The teacher will assume the 
role of the zemindar and his agents. This organization is compared with one 
of the few existing vernacular agricultural .scliools, in which the form of 
education provided is deemed too expensive and the admission requirements 
too high for the mass, and which also attempts Instruction suited to collegiate 
students. 

Attention is also called to the difference between the proposed type of school 
and vocational schools whose main function is to impart technical skill 
and in which theory is taught only in so far as it hears on the particular 
trade. In the former, subjects bearing upon the education may he taught 
hut only for their internal value as a means of education, and the practical 
application is left to be drawn by a process of natural inhibition in the daily 
life. It is here, the author thinks, that the efforts which have been made to 
introduce agidculture into existing schools have failed. The practical diffi- 
culties, not the least of which is the lack of qualified teachers, are such that 
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the development of the proposed schools must be i^ow and will afford ample 
opportunity for gaining useful experience. 

The organization of public professional Instruction In agriculture in 
Brance (Vie Agr. et Rurale, a (1918), No. S7, pp. 182-^184)* — ^The text of the 
law of August 2, 1918, on the reorganization of public professional Instruction 
of agriculture in France is given. A new depature under this law is the 
establishment of sections or departments of practical agriculture on the estates 
of tlie national schools of agriculture at Orignon, Montpellier, and Rennes, at 
the National Agricultural Institute, and the National School of Agricultural 
Industries, to provide a thorough practical training for students leaving the 
National Agricultural Institute who wish to take up an agricultural career 
or to become professors of agriculture. Students from the national schools 
of agriculture and special students may also attend these departments. 

In view of the poor results f)blained by running the farms in connection 
with some of the practical schools of agriculture on a comuu^rclal basis, s(^ 
that the director-farmer, obliged to make the greatest possible profit out of 
the farm, looked upon the students as laborers rather than real pupils, it is 
provided that farms in connection with the schools, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, will be run either on bcdialf of a commune, a department, or the 
State. Winter or seasonal agricultural schools, either fixed or traveling, and 
under the control of the minister of agriculture, are to be established through- 
out the country with the joint financial support of the minister of agriculture 
and tlie department or commune. 

Continuation instruction in agriculture is provided for, either in public 
schools or in premises placed at the disposal of the State by a commune or 
private persons. The Instruction will be given to boys 13 years of age and 
over, and will extend over at least four years with a minimum of IHO hours 
each. A certificate will be awarded on the completion of the course. 

A permanent central commission of the ministry of agriculture is also estab- 
lished, consisting of representatives of the ministries of agriculture and public 
instruction and of leading fanners designated by the minister of ai;ricnlture. 
This commission will be consulted regarding the regulations relating to con- 
tinuation instruction, its general organization, and course of study, and on 
agrh'ultural instruction given at the normal primary school. 

Instruction in agriculture and housewifery for girls is provided for in the 
National Agricultural Institute, the national schools of agriculture, in c<mnec- 
tlon with one of which a higher normal section for the preparation of pro- 
fessors and directors of schools of agriculture for women may be established, 
the agricultural housewifely schools which may be fixed, temporarily fixed, 
or temporarily traveling, and the course of continuation Instruction in agri- 
cultural housewifery given to girls over 12 years of age in the public rural 
schools or In promises put at the disposal of the State. 

Heport of the education branch for the years 1917—18 and 1918—19 (Jour, 
Bd, Agr. [London^, 26 HOW), No. 3, pp. 219-300), — This report deals with the 
grants made for the biennium ended March 31, 1919, for educational, advist>ry, 
and research work, aral with the progress made therein by the various institu- 
tions and local education authorities during the academic biennium ended 
September 30, 1918. 

The total attendance of the institutions providing higher agricultural educfi- 
tion is reported as 570 in 1917-18, as against 387 in 1916-17. No regular courses 
were given at the University of Leeds, and at Oxford practically the whole 
staff was absent on war work. At the 1916-17 session of the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, women students were admitted for the first time to the 
full diploma and certificate courses. The total attendance on special and short 
courses in 1917-18 was 1,791, as compared with 897 in the previous year* the 
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increase being due to a large extent to the attendance on courses In farm work 
for women and on courses for disabled officers. 

Brief reviews are given of the advisory work conducted at the institutions 
for higher agricultural education, as well as notes on the work of the research 
institutions. The services of a considerable portion of the stafEs of these insti- 
tutions were requisitioned for work under the food production department. 

The schemes of agricultural instruction in the counties continued to he 
worked in the naxiified form necessitated l>y tlie war. In 1917-18, 416 organized 
day courses in agricultural subjects were held with an attendance of 4,989 as 
compared with 303 such courses with an attendance of 3,251 in 1916-17. In 
each of the two years 136 evening .schools ami classes in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, poultry keeping, farriery, and basket making were held, with a total at- 
tendance of 2,835 and 3,062, respectively. Lectures and instruction in manual 
I)rocesses were also given. The returns from 9 instltiilions providing resi- 
dential courses of the farm institute type show that instruction was provided 
for 317 students in 191 7 and 389 students in 1917-18. 

There are at present about 40 organizers, whose duties and responsibilities 
are mainly to sup(*rvIso all the agricultural work done by the county or coun- 
tl(‘S emT>l<^ying lh<aii. They may giv<^ some instructhm, hut their main function 
is to act as the organizing head of the county staff and the mainsi>ring of its 
activities. 

Local authoriticN have la^en asked to prepare a comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory scheme of agricultural education fur their areas by means of the establish- 
ment and maintenance, or contributions thereto, of an institution for higher 
agricultural education and of a fariii in.stitulc or farm school; the provision of 
a county staff of agricidtural instructors, including particularly the appoint- 
ment of an agricultural organizer; tin* provision of technical advice for farmers, 
of regular short courses at an approved center or centers, and of local courses, 
lectures, practical demonstrations, e<(‘., Ihrougli tiie agency of the county agri- 
cultural stair or otherwise. 

The gfants for 1018-19 amounte<l to a total of $368,054..50, Including $71,802,70 
for universities aiwl colleges, $35,979.20 for advisory work, $119,105.08 for re- 
search institutes and oilier research centers, $13,05.5.48 for special research and 
other investigations, $118,783.92 for the maintemuicc of farm schools, technical 
classes, l(u*al Iwturos, etc., an<l $418,48 for tin* establishment of farm schools, 
$43,79 for the t'xpenses of advisory councils, and $8,865.85 f«)r forestry mivice, 
resean-h, ami experiimmts. 

Agricultural [and forestry] education and research {Rpt. lid, Agr, Scot,, 7 
(1918), pp, XXI^XXri, LXXIV-’LXXVI).- An aceount is given of the work 
of the three agricultural colleges, the two veterinary colleges, and extension 
and research work in 1917-18. 

The attendance at the day classt's of the agricultural colleges was 117, 
practically the same as for the preceding year, while that at the evening 
classes was 462 as compared with 337 in the pre<‘eding year. The extension 
work was conducted under extreme difiiculty owing to war conditions. Grants 
of seeds and plants not to exceed £1 in value in each case were supplied to 344 
schools conducting gard<'n work. 

The research work for which grants were paid from the development fund 
included an investigation of the economic problem of crane flies, chef^se-making 
problems, a geological soil survey, research in animal nutrition, the production 
of Improved varieties of potatoes and turnips, and th<* investigation of sheep 
diseases. 

The activities under schemes providing agricultural and forestry training for 
discharged sailors and soldiers are briefly described. 
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California University. — W. li. Camp, of agricultural economics 

aiul uiarkciiiiig at the North Carolina College uu<l Station, has been appointed 
associate professor of rural institutions. .T. V. Benson has been aj>pointe(l 
assistant professor of agricultural exteJision aud E. V. Jotter, assistant pro- 
fessor of forestry. 

Connecticut State Station.— Miss Edna L. Ferry, who for ten years has been 
first assistant in the nutrition n’sean h laboratory, died October 7, 1010. Michael 
D’Esopo, assistant ebemisl lu the analytical laboratory, resigned December 1. 

Delaware College and Station. —Tlarry Hayward, dean and director since 
lOtKl, resigned ef)\H*tivf* .bnjuary 1, to ac<*opt a coiuinercial position in Pbila- 
deljdiia. C. A. McCue, bead of the departiiu‘nt of liorticiilture, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. A. E, Grant bam, for twelve years bead of tlie de- 
partment of agronomy, ba^ resignerl, efttrtive February 1, to l>ecome manager 
of tb(^ agric'ultural serviiv bureau of a fertiliKer company with headquarters 
at Tlichmoiid, Va. 

Floiida University and Station. — J. E. Earman, chairmaa of the board of 
control, reslgnecl July 15, 1010, and has been succeeded by 11. 11. Minium. J. T. 
Diamond of the Ixiurd resigned November 10. J. B. Hodges has been ekK‘te<l 
chairman of the board. 

S, W. Hiatt, tlislricl agent for North aiul West Florida, resigned October 1 
and was succeeded by H. G. Clayton, formerly county agent for Manatee 
County. li. W. Blacklock, county jigent for DeSoto County, has appointed 
as.sistant boys' club agent vice L. U. Iligbtill, resigm'd September If, B. F. 
Floyd, lilant pliysiologist, resigned November 15. 

Michigan College. — Dr. J. L. Snyder, j>reKsident emeritus, died at East Liin- 
sing Oi'tolier 2'Jy at ti»e age of 00 years. 

Dr. Snyder be(*ame preLddeui of tlie c(»Ilege in 1890, continniiig until 1915. 
During tills long ix'riod tlie stmlent l)od> increased from 300 to nearly 2,000, 
much more substantial aid was secuj-ed tbrougli the jaissage of tlic State tax 
law, and a bomc ecemunics course, a veterinary course, and a course in forestry 
were establlslied. He was for many years a prominent figure in the Association 
of American Agricultural CoIIegi's and Experiment Station.s, and served as Its 
president In 1008. 

Ohio State University.— Bids have been asked for a swine building to cost 
$10,000 and a sluxq) building to cost $1.5,000. Tliese buildings will constitute 
the first units of an animal husbandry group to be erected under a comprehensive 
building plan, and will be located some distance west of the present campus and 
across the Olentangy River. 

H. 0, Rarnsower, professor of agi icultural engineering, has been appointed 
director of the ngricultural extension service. A, D. Burke has been appointed 
Instructor in dairying. 

Oregon College. — O, D. Center, director of the extension service, has re- 
signed to assume charge of extension work In McLean County, 111. W. D, 
Pine has been appointed instructor in dairying, and H. S. Selby instructor In 
farm management 
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Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. — The thirty-sixth amiual 
convention of the association was heid November 17-19, 1919, at Washington, 
D. C. The registration of 264 was somewhat smaller than at tiie previous meet- 
ing in 1917, but unusual interest was shown in the rer)orts and papers and the 
attendance at the various S€^s8ions was very regular. 

The usual reports of the referees and associaie referees were read and dis- 
cussed. Particular interest was luunifesled in the i*eport of the sugar referee, 
A. H. Bryan, and accompanying papers on The Double Polarization Method for 
the Estimation of ftiicrose and Uie Evaluation of tlio (^lerget Divisor, by II- F. 
Jackson and C. L. (lillis, and The Attitude of the New York Sugar Tratle 
toward the new U. S. Bureau of Standards Value fer Standardizing Sacchari- 
luetei's, by C. A. Browne. Prolonged dis^mssion of the (piestion of the Brix and 
Beauin6 scales and of the standardization of fpiartz plate succharimelers re- 
sulted iu tlie appointment of two committees, the first to report later in the 
session on the Beauna!* scale and tlie other to investigate (pjartz plate polariza- 
tion during (he coming jcar. Sab.so(iuentl> a resolution was adopted piescrib- 
ing the Beainn^ scale of the Bureau of Standards (Moduiu.s 14r>), as givcai in 
Table 31, Circular 44, U. S. Bureau of Standanls. ns the official Beautn<5 scale of 
the association, and eliminating all Beaumfi tables and references ther'eto not 
in accordance wdtli this scale. 

Supplementing the regular rei>orts of the other referees the following papers 
were presentcni: Tlie Defenninallon of Water iu Cereals and Meat Products, 
by F. Cook; Commercial Feeding Stuffs, hy A, McGill; The Determination 
of Small Amounts of Chlorids in Chemical Ueagents, by W. Heath; The Effect 
of Manure-Sulphur Composts on the Solubility of The Potassium of Greensand, 
by A. G. McCall ; A Coinpari'^on of tin* BcsuHs obtained hy the Do Roodc, 
Official Lindo-Gladding, and Modified TJndo-GIadding Methods for the Deter- 
mination of Potash in Mixed Fertilizers, by E. R. Tobey ; The Solubility of Cal- 
cium and Magnesium Arsenates in Carbon Dioxld and its Relation to Foliage 
Injury, by A. J. Ibitteu ; The Determination of Water-soluble Arsenic Oxld 
in Ofilciuin Arsenate, by J. J. T. Graham; Ripe Olives, by C. Thom; Some 
Biochemical CharaclerisficR of a Spinach Disease, by S. L. Jodidi ; Physico- 
chemical Methods for Determining the Grade of Flour, by C. H. Bailey: An 
Error in Gravimetric Vanillin Determinations in Vanilla Extracts, by H. J. 
Wlcbmann ; The Oryoscopic (Freezing point) Method of Determining Per- 
centages of Added Water iu Milk, by J. Hortvet ; and A Metliod for the Determi- 
nation of Borax in Fertilizer Mateiials, by G. F. IJr>scomb and C. F, Inman. 

In the absence of C. S. Hudson and S. F. Sherwood, wbo were to have pre- 
sented a paper on The Occurrence of Medezitoso in Honey-Dew Honeys, a re- 
port on the subject was made l>y E. T. Wherry. Supplementing the report of 
the referee on Coffee, F. B. I'ower gave a brief report on An Improved Method 
for the Quantitative Determination of Oaffein in Vegetable Materials. This 
method, which has been publl.shed (E. S. R., 41, p. 412), was adopted by the 
iKSSociatlon os a tentative method to be studied in eonneetion with the present 
Official Methods. 

Following the usual custom, a part of the second morning's session w'as 
devoted to addresses by the retiring president of the association. Dr. P. F. 
Trowbridge, and hy the honorary president, Dr. H. W. Wiley. The former 
selected as his general subject The Meat Problem, and presented an urgent 
plea for the greater conservation of world foodstuffs in the fattening of 
animals for the market. The waste of food materials suitable for human 
consumption brought about by the common practice of hogging-down corn was 
convincingly pointed out in statistics obtained in experiments conducted by the 
author at the North Dakota Station. Incidentally a plea was made for the 
more extensive use of horse flesh in place of btn^f. 
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The reiK)rts of committees occupied practically all of the sessions of the third 
day. Dr. Alsberg, as chairman of the Board of Editors of the Journal, an- 
nounced that arrangements had been made to continue Its publication and that 
the next number would be issued in a short time. As the mailing list for the 
Journal Is unavailable, a request was made that all past subscribers send their 
names and addresses to the editor to insure the receipt of the remaining 
numbers of the incomplete volume. Dr. Alsberg also announced that arrange- 
ments had been completed for printing the Official Methods, which will consist 
of a revision of Bulletin 107, including all changes and additions made through 
1917, but not changes in methods adopted at tiie present meeting. These will, 
however, be published in the Journal as a supplement. The committee on form 
of recommendations by referees pre.sented a blank form of .eport to be used 
by all referees. 

The committee on the methods of sampling fertilizers to cooperate with a 
similar committee of the American Chemical Society offered the following 
recommendations, which were adoi>ted: (1) That a sampler be used that re- 
moves a core from the bag from the toi) to the bottom ; (2) that at least 1 lb. of 
material should constitute each official sample sent in to headquarters; (3) 
that the entire sample submitted to the chemist be passed through a 10-mesh 
sieve previous to the subdivision for analysis; and (4) that cores be taken from 
not less than 10 per cent of the bags present unless this necessitates cores from 
more tlian 20 bags, In which case a core shall be taken from one bag from each 
additional ton represented. If there are less than 100 bags not less than 10 
bags shall be sampled, provided tliat in lots of less than 10 bags all shall be 
sampled. 

An important change in the appointment of referees was recommended, 
with a view to eliminating unnecessary work on sulijects so well developed us 
not to necessitate regular study. Under the new plan adopted, a general ref- 
eree is appointed for certain relate<l groups of sulijects, with a sufficient staff 
of associate referees to work witli him or under his dii'ection In the investiga- 
tion of certain important questions in the held covered by the work of the 
general referee. The general referee is expected to keep in touch with the 
literature dealing with the subjects embraced in his held, and to make recom- 
mendations for special inquiries at the annual meetings, or Institute tliein In 
the interim if the situation is urgent. 

The subjects in which a grouping has been made and the newly appointed 
referees are as follows: Fertilizers, U. N. Brackett; saccliarine products, H. S. 
Paine; foods and feeding stuffs, G. L. Bidwell; canned foods, W. D, Bigelow; 
meats and meat products, U. lloagland; dairy products, J, Hortvet; cacao 
products, W. O. Taber ; and tlrugs, ix. W. Hoover. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: H. C. Lytligoe, 
president ; W. F. Hand, vi<‘e-presiilenl ; C. L. Alsberg, secretary and treasurer ; 
members of the executive committt>e, C. H. Jones and W. W. Skinner; and 
members of committee on reconunendatlons of referees and revision of meth- 
ods — subcommittee A, W. H. McTntire (1924), subcommittee B, E. M. Bailey 
(1924), and subcommittee O, W. W. Randall (1922) and W. D. Collins (1924). 
As chairmen of other committees, tliere were selected for the committee to 
cooperate with other committees on food definitions, W. Frear; editing metliods 
of analysis, U. E. Doolittle; vegetation tests on the availability of phosphoric 
acid In basic slag, C. B. Williams; methods of sampling fertilizers, to co- 
operate with a similar committee of the American Chemical Society, C. H. 
Jones; and revision of methods of soil analysis, C. B. Lipman. The board of 
('dltors of the Journal consists of C. L. Alsberg (chairman), E. F. Ladd (1921), 
R. B. Doolittle (1923), C. B. Lipman (1922), and L. L. Van Slyke (1920). 
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First report on colloid chemistry and its industrial applications (Brit, 
Adr. Sd., Bpi. Colloid Chvm. 1 (/,0y7), />. Sd), — This rei>()rt is tlK* 

oiiloomt* of the wt>rk of a eoniniitlee ap|»oiuU*tl i)y the cliemical section of the 
Ilniisli Association for the Advauceuient <d* Science, for the }>iiriM>se of coin- 
pilint? jiifonnation rCKaniin;^ the atUaiices whicii liuve l>e(*n made in colloid 
(hemistry. ^villl sianial rcferenee to indiislrinl )»ro(‘e^ses. Two metliods (►f 
classitication have been adopted: First, a classiticathm aoc(H’dinj^ to th(» nature 
of tlie prop(*iTy, i)rincii>l(‘, or phemnnenon conceriKHl, based on tin* nH*ojrni/.ed 
dixisioii.s of the science of <‘olloi<l <‘henuslry; and second, a classihcati(»n in 
terms of the \arious teehiileul r>roei‘SHes tlieinselves. 

In lli<‘ present report one subject only has Imm'ii considered ac*cordin.i; to the 
hrst classitication, namely: The Viscosity of Colhnd Sysuans, l>y K. llalsehek. 
The su))je('ts dealt witli under the ,se(*oml classitication, and (•outni)utors thmvto 
are as follows: Colloid Cdieinistry of Tanniiij;, by H. U. Ih’oetor; (hMieral He- 
view ani Bil)lioj^raphy of Dyeinj;, ]jy V. K. Klni;: ('olloi<l Oheinlslry in the 
Fenmmtation Industries, l)y A. J, Brown; Hul)l)er, l»y II. B. Sttwens; f^dloid 
(Miemistry <»f Starch, (lums, Ileinieelluloses, Aibnniin, Fasein, tlliiltui, and (h‘la- 
tin, h^ 11. B. Stocks; CoUohls in the Setting? and Ilardtminp: of Cement, by 
H. Descb ; Nitrocellulose Explosives, and Olluloid from tlie Staiidi>oint of 
Colloidal (Miemistry, by E. H. Chrystall; and Oolloldul and Capillary 1‘lieiioinena 
in their Bearinjj; oii Physitdo‘i:y and Biochemistry, by W. Hamsdi'n. 

Jn a few of these reports hil)liof;raphies of the literature alone avo t:i\eir and 
in all an attempt 1ms be<ui made to cover tin* literature to <late (1917c 

Second report on colloid chemistry and its 'g'eneral and industrial applica- 
tions, F. G. Donnan kt al. (Brit, As.so(\ Adr, Bci,, Bpt, Colloid Chvm. [etc.], 2 
(1918), pp. 172: alf<o in Bpt, Brit Ahsoc, Adr, M,, 1918, Sect, B, pp, This 

report follows the j^eneral lines of the rep(»rt noted alxwe. The- subjects an<l 
authors are as follows: Heport on Peptisatitm and ITecipitation. by W. 1). Ban- 
croft; Emulsions, and The Eieseji^anjc IMienomenoii, hotli by E. Hutschek; Elec- 
trical Endosmose, by T. H. Brijrj^s; Colloid Chemistry in tlie Textile Indu.s- 
tries, by W. Harrison; Heport on the Hart Played by Colloids in Aj^rrieultural 
Phenomena, by E. J. Hussell ; Sewape Puritlcation with KeferemH» to (Colloid 
Chemistry, by E. Ardern; Colloid Problems in Dairy Chemistry, by \V. Clayton ; 
(Colloid ('Ihemislry in Physioloj;:>% by W. IM. Bayliss; and The Administration 
(•f Colloids ill Disease, by A. B. Searlo. 

Crystallography, E. T. Wiirkky and E. Yanovskv (Jour, WosJi, Acad, 

9 (1919) f No, 17, pp, 505-013, fipa. 2 ). — Crystallographic nieasinvinents of m<»r- 
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phine and some of its derivatives by tbe method previously noted (E. S. R., 39, 
p. 415) arc reported from the Bureau of C^hemlstry, U, S. Dc^partment of Agri- 
culture. Th(» substances examined inelude<l nioiphino monohydrate, codeine, 
codeine monohydra te, eodethyline nionoliycirate, and heroin. 

Konprotein nitrogenous constituents of human milk, W. Denis, F. B. Tal- 
bot, and A. S. Minot (Jowr. Biol. Chem., 39 {1919), No. /, pj>. Jf7-51). — A similar 
study to that previously noted (E. S. R., 41, p. CIG) was made of human milk 
obtained from normal women whose infants were free from digestive dis- 
turbances. 

Variations In tlu^. amoun’t of the different extractives present in samph'S 
of milk drawn at dlffemit periods througlmut the day were relatively small 
and of no appanait uniformity. 'Phe resulis of Ihe examination of 71 samples 
of milk are summarized as follows: 

Konprotcin mlropenouH roufttitufuts of human- milk. 


Constituonts. 

Qnanlltv per 
lOO cc. milk. 

I 

Con'.lituents. 

(Quantity per 
KX) cc. milk. 

Mini- 1 
mum. 

Mad- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Total nonprotein nitrogen 

Mg. 

20.0 

Mg. 

37.0 

Preformed rr<*uLiiiia 

Mg. 

1.0 

Mg. 

l.fi 

Urea nitrogen | 

8.3 

10.0 

('realm . . 

1.9 

3 9 

Amino nitrogen i 

1 

3.0 

8 9 

Uric acid . . 

1.7 

4 4 


Attention Is called to the fact that the vaUie.s found for nonprotein nitrogen, 
urea, prefoi'med ereatlnin, and uric acid in milk are along the same general 
level as the values for the corresponding substanc'es in bldod, Tbe amount (»r 
amino nitrogen is in some cases coiiiparahle with that in blood but in some 
cases lower, while the vahies for creatin are imn*I\ lower than in blood 

The nitrogenous constituents of yeast, J. Micihknhetmer {Hoppe~Seyler\s 
Zfschr. Physiol. Chem., 10) {JPIV), No. o-O, pp. 229 -- 283 ). — An analysis of 
hydrolyzed yeast by Fischer's eater method is roj^orted. Olycocoll, alanin, 
valln, lencin, proiin, iihenylalanin, a.spartic and glutaminic acids, tyrosln, and 
tryptophan were positively identified, and serin and cystiii with less certainty. 
There was also some evidence of the presence of an aminobntyric acid. 

Analytical study of Spanish olive oil, O. FernAnuez and F. Bustaaiante 
(Bol. Jmt. Nac. JJig. Alfonso X1 11, 15 (1919), No. 58, pp. 85-92; also in Bev. If. 
Acad. Cien. Madrid, 17 {1919), No. 7-9. pp. 281-286). — aimlyti(*al constants 
of 33 samples of Spanish oil are reported, the maxiumia, minimum, and 
average values of which are given in the foll<»wing table: 

Analytical constants of Spafilsh olive oil. 


Sample. 

Demit y. 

Index of 
refrac- 
tion. 

Todiu 

numl^er. 

Saponifi- 

cation 

number. 

Acidity. 

Bpecifio 
tempera- 
ture of 
reaction. 

Maximum 

0.9180 

1.4694 

89.5 

221,0 

Per cent. 
3.2 

Pegreeg. 

97,9 

Minimum 

.9128 

1,4629 

76.3 

160.0 

.173 

94.0 

Average 

.9154 

1.4661 

83.9 

196.9 

1.34 

96.9 
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These const jiiits are (‘onipared with report (‘d values for OalJfornin and 
Italian olive oil. 

Oil of fenugreek, II. E. AVunschendoeff {J(mr. Pharm. ct Vhiin., 7. aer., 19 
{1919), A'o. It, pp. S07, 398), — The physical propfU’ties of the oil ohttiined from 
f<»nugreek st*eds are described, and a table is given of its analytical con- 
stants. The oil is of a golden yellow color and disagreeable taste and odor. 
It belongs to the drying oils, solidifying very rapidly when exposed to the 
air. The analytical constants are as follows: Specific gravity at 15® G. 0.9471, 
index of refraction at 22® 1.4771. saponification nimiher 189.5, iodin number 
137,8, and acidity 3.2 per cent. * 

The estimation of chlorate and perchlorate in saltpeter, A. Woobinz and J. 
KtmEB {Cheni, Zip., J^S {1919), No. 5-6, pp. 21, 22: ahs. m Phem. Aha,, 13 {1919), 
No. IJf, p. 1571). — This is a critical discussion of various methods of determin- 
ing chlorates and p(TchJorates in pofa.ssfnm and sodium nitrati'. 

Comparative determination of humus by the Grandeau and Hilgard meth- 
ods, J. Mendes he Godoy iJ'Hvola Apr. Lvi:: do Queror,'* J*ir(inr(iba, Brazil, 
N(7\ Chim. Apr. Bol. 2 {1919), pp. 12. fig. 71. — Experiments with 13 different soils 
to compart' the methods of (Jrandeau and Ililganl for determining humus con- 
tent are reported. 

In all cases a grt'ater hunins content was indicated by the Grantleau method 
than i*y the Ililgard method, and in ino.st cases tlie Grandeau method indicated 
more humus in the subsoil than In the s(‘il, while the oppositt' was tht* case with 
the Hilgard method. It is ctmclmltnl that the Hilgard method is the better. 

Direct determination of nonamino nitrogen in the products of protein 
hydrolysis, A. Him.kh aiul 1>. 1>. V.vn Siakk (Jonr. Biol. Chem., ,39 (1919), No. 
3, pp. /i79-/i8S), — A moditication of tlie A’aii Slyke method of aiialyzing proteins 
(E. 8. R., 34, I). 505) is described, in which the nonamino nitrogen instea<i of 
hehig determined indirectly is <U'termin<*d directly In the nonamino acid fraction 
of the products of prott'in hydrolysis. 

The procedure is exactly th(‘ same ns that used in the former method for 
]a*<»tein ana].vsis until the hexone ba.sos have been separated from the remaining 
amino acids. After the removal of the pliosphotung.stic acid from the filtrate 
with amyl alcohol and ether, the primary amino nitrogen is removed by warm- 
ing with s<Klium nitrite and hy<lrochlonc acid, the excess nitrous acid removed 
by reduction to ammonia with a zinc-coi>per couple by Scales’ method (E. 8. R., 
33, p. 504), and the residual nonamino nitrogen determined by the ordinary 
K.ieldahl method. 

The results of this method in analyses of ca.sein and gelatin are said to agrtn^ 
closely with the results obtaineil indirectly. This indicates that “the original 
method, altlumgh iiulirect, contains no inherent errors, and that when due 
precautions in regard to calibrated apparatus and standardized solutions are 
observed, results of practically the same degree of accuracy can be obtaiiKHl by 
the original, somewhat simpler Imlirect method, as by the jiresont direct one." 

Determination of gluten, JMakchadieb and Goujon (Ann. Chim. Annlyt., 2. 
acr,, 1 {1919), No. 8, pp. 2Ji3-246; ahm in Jonr. Pharm, ri Chim,, 7. scr„ 19 {1919), 
No, 12, pp, 425-43.)) .- -A method for the determination of gluten in flour is de- 
scribed, which consists essentially in centrifuging 1 gm, of flour with 10 cc. 
of pure acetic acid for about five minutes at 1,500 revolutions per minute, 
pouring off the supernatant liquid, and repeating the process twice. The com- 
bined solutions of gluten in acetic acid are evaporated on a water hath to dry- 
ness and heated in an oven at 100® C. for an hour, the resulting residue repre- 
senting the dry gluten. 

Determination of citric acid in mixtures and compounds, T. C. N. Broek- 
SMTT {Pharm, WeekhL, 56 {1919), No, 31, pp, 1047-1052) The method consists 
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essentially in oxitUzing tlie citric acid in acetic acid solution with potassium 
pernianpinate, and treating the acetone thus formed with ammonia and an 
alcoholic solution of iodin to form iodoform. The technique for the procedure 
with fruit .luices, milk, and various salts of citric acid is dcscTihed. In the 
cases of fruit Juices and milk a preliminary treatment is necessary, which 
consists In adding alcohol, filtering, and adding barium acetate to the filtrate 
to form barium citrate. This is then treated with acetic acid, potassium 
permanganate, etc., fis noted above. 

Volumetric method for the determination of salicylic acid in the presence 
of salicylic aldehyde, li. bI^ig (Chetn. Ztff., 4S (1019), No, 32SS, p. 129), — ^l‘'he 
method described deiiends ui:)on the fact that colorless solutions of salicylic 
aldehyde develop a strong citron yellow' color on the addition of traces of alkali, 
and that this color disappears on the addition of a weak acid such as carbonic 
acid. 

The other solution of tlio substance fo be tested is shaken 3 times with N/20 
sodium carbonate solution and then w'jisbed 3 or 4 times with w'oter. If thc' 
last wm.sh water on the addition of a drop of N/20 sodium hydroxid remains 
c olorless, sodium carbonate must be added again. When the reaction is com- 
plete, the combined extract is titrated with N/20 suli>huric acid until colorless, 
wanned to allow' escape of carbon dioxid, and titrated with N/20 sodium 
hydroxid until the yellow color is again produce<l. The amount of salicylic 
acid a is calculated from the formula a—(t — f/i — fa) 1X0.0069, t heiug the 
number of cubic centimeters of sodium bicarbonate, ti of sulphuric acid, and fa 
of sodium hydroxid employed. 

The electrical conductivity of milk, J. II. Costo and E. T. Shei.boijbn 
(Analyat, 44 (1910), No. 5t8, pp. 158-164. ^). — An investigation of the effect 

of certain factors upon the electrical conductivity of milk is reported and sum- 
imirlzed as follow's: 

The temperature coetlicient of electrical conductivity in the region of 15® C. 
is 0.00(K)03, or about 2.3 per cent of the total conductivity. The electrical con- 
ductivity of presumably genuine milks may vary from Km —0.9035 to 0.0047, 
but in more than 50 per cent of the 200 or more samples examined it was be- 
tween 0.004 and 0.0042. The electrical conductivity of milk increases up to n 
certain j)oint with the development of acidity, but reaches an almost constant 
value w'hlle the amount of acid is still increasing. There is no well defined 
correlation between electrical conductivity and total solids or total ash. but a 
marked correlation between the electrical conductivity and the chloriu content 
of milk. The specific conductivity of a mixture of milk and water decreases 
with dilution, but that of the milk in the solution increases greatly as the 
dilution increases , owing probably to dissociation of phosphates and citrates. 

In explaining these conclusions the authors refer to the w'ork of ,Tackson and 
Bothera (E. S. II.. 33, p. 203), in which the results of measurements of the 
elo(*trical conductivity, peiTcntage of milk sugar, and dejirossjon of the freezing 
point of milk are interpreted from a physiological vlew'point. 

The authors conclude that the value of the electrical conductivity of milk is 
not sufficiently well defined to make the determination generally useful for 
detecting adulteration. “It w'ould, how^ever, be useful In a large dairy or 
institution as a check on w'atering of milk w^hich had already been examined 
by the conductivity method, and which had afterwards passed through various 
hands.'’ 

Table for sorting of milk samples, L. J. Hakbis (Anatj/st, 4S (1918), No. 512, 
pp. 375-377, fig. 1 ). — A table, calculated from Richmond’s formula T—0.25O4' 
1.2F'f 0.14, is given which is said to enable the analyst to determine at a glance, 
knowing the siieeific gravity and total solids of the sample, W'hether it is above 
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or below the mniauim standsird of the British Board of Agriculture, iiiui in the 
latter case whether the deficiency is in fat, or solids-not-fnt, or both. 

A phase-diagram is also given, which summarizes the conditions under 
which milk samples will be above or below the standard. 

Hethods of calculating added water in milk, B. J. Harris {AnaXynt, 

yo. 515, pp. author sugL:c.sts possible methods to obviate 

the long <‘(»tni)Utatlons involved in the use of the formula proposed in an earlier 
pa])er (E. S. 11., 40, p. 412) f(»r oaloulating added water in milk. The first 
method suggested consists of a shorter calculation of the solhls-not-fat in the 
fat-freo milk and the determination of the extraneous water by refc'ronce to a 
table which has been worked out by the author. Suggestions are also given for 
the use of an alignment chart, or a slide’^ rule. 

Milk calculations: A criticism, IT. T>. JIicfimond {Annlyfil, JfJ/ (IDJ!)), So, oJ9, 
pp, 200, 201). — The initlior criticizes (he two papers of Harris noted ahov(* and 
two earlier ones jireviousiy noted ( E, S. It., fiO, p. 012 ; 40, p. 412), on the ground 
that the assumptions on whicdi they are based are not wliolly true. 

Calculation of the composition of the original milk from the analysis of 
cheese, IT. I), BrcmvioNO (Anolyal, JfJf {WIU), Ko. 519, p. 202 ). — To calculate the 
fat and solids-not-fat in the original milk from the analysis of llie cheese 
made from It, the author proposes the* formula given below (F—percentage 
<if fat in clu'cse and F - percent age of juvaeins in cheese) : 

lOOF 

I'nt i/i original milk “ oy;jj 7 _|;;jy‘ 4 - 0 .-o. 

XVAV 

SoUds-not-fat in original milk- 

d5.4l*i-F. 

The tempex'nture of solution of butter fat in various reagents, .T. H. John- 
ston {Jour. Daily M , 2 {1919), No. 2, pp. 150-122). — The autlua* refers to the 
discussion by Fryer and Wevston (E. S. K., RO, p. Ill)) regarding the Valenta 
lest, and suggests the use of ai>sohite alcohol in place of the mixture of ethyl 
and amyl alcohols recommended in the article noted. The result, or Crisiner 
number, is said to vary fnun HI to 50® for butter fat, the number in most 
cases bi‘lng to 54®. For inargarlu made chiefly from beef fat the number 
IS over 05®, and from vegetable fats below 45®. TTilh old hnllers, the acidity 
calculated as oleic acid nft(T titration with E/10 alkali should be multiplied 
bv the factor 1.5 and the result added to the observed temperature to give 
the corrected Cristnor hinnber. 

Hydrogenation of peanut oil, F. Heiai, A. Job. and IT. Stttrzwace {Bui. Off. 
Colon. [Ffyitire], It (1918), Ao. 121-128, pp, S55-S01, flyfi. 2: ahs. iu Intrrnafl. 
Inst, Ayr. IRowe], Inicnintl. Ucv. and Pravt. Ayr., 10 {1919). No. 1, pp. 108, 
109).— Tho. au1ho’\s <l(»'«?crihe an apparatus for the hydrogenation of oils on a 
small scale with the u^e as a catalyzer of hydrated nickel formate, (11 COO)# 
Nl, 1,5 HsO, and descrilx' the hydrogenation of arachis (peanut) oil with the 
apparatus. The h.Ndrogonated oil obtained was a hard wax-like solid with 
the followdng analytical constants: lodin number 1R.5, teinp(*rature of soliditl- 
cation 47.8® O., and molting point 58®. The pos.sibility is suggested of altering 
these constants by varying the time and tempe^rature of the reaction so as to 
obtain a fat of the same hardness as dilTerent animal fats. 

Kaolin for tannin analyses, H. W. Frey {Jour. Amcr. Lraihrr Cham. Assoc.. 
H {1919), No. 7, pp. S92-401). — The author, from the Bureau of Chemistry, 
IT, S. Department of Agriculture, has collected data from varir>us <‘ontrihntions 
on kaolin fur tannin analysis, on the basis of which a tentative scheme of 
kaolin specifications is proposed. 
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Conference on the production and consumption of sugar within the British 
Empire {Jour. Soc. Cfiem, Indus.^ 38 {19JI9), No. i5, pp. ^87T-S1J^T, ftps. 2 ). — 
This account of the conference on the production and consumption of sugar 
within the British Empire, held in London on July 16, 1919, contains the pre- 
liminary report of the Empire Sugar Supply (Technical) Committee with dis- 
cussions of the saui6\ The report consists of statistics on the i)rewar sugar 
IMjsitlon of the Itrltish Empire as regards production, consumption, and the 
quantity, nature, and source of the sugar imported or exported by each unit of 
the Empire; the economic sugar-producing possibilities of each unit, the most 
likely localities for increased supply, and the kind of sugar required by the 
various consumers throughout the Empire; and technical suggestions for the 
development of the industry. 

The paper making qualities of Hawaiian bagasse, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
{Haicaiian flugar Planters* fSta.t Apr. and Chenv. Bui. 48 {J919)y pp. 51 ). — ^This 
detailed report consists of the following ae<qious: G(*neral survey of the 
question of tlie utilization of Hawaiian bagasse for papt^r making, discussion 
of the various previous attempts to utilize bagasse ns a paper making mate- 
rial, description of the principal paper making processes, discussion of the 
technique involved In handling Hawaiian bagasso for paper making with 
special reference to the experimental results obtained, commercial aspcM't of 
the paper making possihililies of Hawaiian bagasse, estimates of investment 
and production costs, and tabulation of experimental data. 

Hawaiian bagasse liber was found to imve practically tbe siime character- 
istics as the liber from Cuban bagasse. The liber- is somewdiat shorter than 
so-called soda pulp, the shortest bleaclied fiber in large-scale use in the United 
States, aJid is thought to have certain points f>f superiority over it. Used 
alone, it is suitjdde for book pai)er and certain grades of writing paper, but 
it is tliought that the wddest application of bagasse pulp would be in admix- 
ture with rag. sulphite, or soda fibers for the produtiion of such pni)ers. For 
WTappings and otlier papers in which strength is the principal consideration 
bagasse pulp is considered of little value. Failures of previous attempts to 
develop bagasse as a paper making material are attributed, chiefly, to a lack 
of comprehension of tJie characteristics of bagasse, and to attempts to convert 
it into a grade of paper to which it w^as ill adapted. 

From experimental results obtained in the application of various processes 
to different samples of Hawaiian bagasse, it w^as found that for the large- 
scale sej)aration of pith the bagasse should be given a somewdiat finer shredding 
than is necessary in the sugar mill, that the sulphate process with the spherical- 
rotary type of digestion Is best adapted for cooking the bagjisse, and that the 
pulp can be easily bleached with 35 per cent of bleaching powder. The rela- 
tive yields of bleached pulp from different varieties of Hawaiian bagasse in 
percentage of air-dry bagasse are estimated us 30 per cent for the Yellow 
Caledonia variety, 26.7 per cent for Hawaii 109, and 22.3 per cent for Lahalna 
bagasse. No marked difference in quality of the pulp from the different sources 
was noted. 

Estimates of investment and production costs on the basis of prewar condi- 
tions as existing in 1912 indicate that a bagasse pulp and paper mill with a 
dally capacity of 30 tons of paper would yield a net profit of 25.3 per cent 
after deducting interest at 6 per cent on the total capital involved, and that 
under the same conditions a JBalU with a 10-ton output might be expected to 
yield a return of 16.6 per cent. 

Unfermented grape Juice: Htow to make it in the home, O. Deabing (U. B* 
3>epU Agr.^ Farinas* Bui. 10^5 {1919), pp. 32, figs. 20 ). — ^Thls bulletin gives dlrec- 
llpps for the hpj[pp preparation of un fermented grape Juice. Descriptions are 
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given of the three types of these juices corresponding to the types of grapes 
grown In the principal grapo«growlng districts of tiie United States, and of the 
1 ^, two general methods oniployed in preparing the juice. 

The types of juices are (1) the northeastern type, prepared especially from 
the northeastern fox grape, Vitls lahrvsm, which is characterized by its rela- 
tively high content of acid in proportion to sugar; (2) the western type, pro- 
fiaivd from the Kurope»an grapes, V, riniferOf of the Pacific coast grape sec- 
tions, which have a high sugar content; and (3) the southeastern type, pre- 
pared from Muscadine grapes (U. rotimdifolia and V, munsontana) of the 
Southeastern States, which are somewhat lower in sugar content and liighor 
in acidity than the western grapes but resemble them in the transparency and 
brilliancy of their juices. 

The cold-press method of extracting juice is considered preferable for use 
with the western and southeastern types and the hot-press method for the 
eastern type. The main steps of the process in both niethorls, f rorri the selection 
of the grapes to the storage of the final product, are outlined and discussed, 
and diagrams with accompanying descriptions are given of homemade grape 
crushers and i^resses of different types. 

Culture of cabbage for sauerkraut, T-.. I.ebrun (Culture dn Ckoii a Chou- 
croute. Paris: Lihr. Afjr. Maison Rustiqiie, 1918, pp. 32, figs. 2 ), — ^This pam- 
phlet contains dire(‘tlons for the culture of cabbage' to be used for sauerkraut, 
for the manufacture of sauerkraut on a small and a commercial scale, and for 
its preparation for the table. 

Low temperature-vacuum food dehydration, K. G. Falk, E. M. Frankel, 
and R. H. McKee {Jour. Indus, and Engirt, Chnn., 11 (1919), .AV,*. ll, pp. lOlSG- 
1049 , fig. 1 ). — In this article a description is given of the low temperature- 
vacuum dehydration process originally develojK'd for the dehydra lloii of meat, 
but later employed suc<*essfuliy for the doliydratlon of vegetables and fruits as 
well as moat and fish. Q'iie process consists bri<‘fly in heating the meat (or 
otlior food products), cut hi iiieoes of suitable size, to a temi^erature below that 
at which* cooking or appreciable changes take place, continuously maintaining a 
degree of vacuum such that the vapor pre.ssure of water at the temperature 
employi'd is greater than The pressure within the vacuum drier, thus causing 
boiling and evaporation of the water from all parts of the meat, and Intro- 
ducing a sufTielent quantity of li(‘nt to evaporate the large amount of water 
liberated. 

In the coniUK>rciul vacuum shelf drier used, hot water or low-pressure steam 
circulates through the shelves upon which are pla<‘ed galvanized iron wire-gauze 
trays containing the substance to be dried. In tbe dehydration of meat the 
vacuum main! aim'd corresponds to a pressure of 2 in. of mercury, and the tem- 
perature of the circulating fluid is kept at about 70® C. The time of dehydra- 
tion varies with the size of the indivlilual pii»(.*es of meat iisi'd. XVith steaks 
0.25 in. thick dehydration requires from 2 to 3 hours. The final product weighs 
ab<mt 28 per cent of its original weight, contains approximately 10 per cent <»f 
water, and occupies about one-half the original volume. If kept under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, no perceptible chemical change has been found to occur 
at the end of a year. 

Fish, shell fish, fruits, and vegetables have been dried by this process without 
difficulty and with very satisfactory results. In general, the process has l)een 
found to cause less destruction of enzyms and less loss of volatile products than 
with air-blast dehydration. 

The work of the Harrimau Research Laboratory, Roosevelt Hospital, Hew 
York City, in affiliation with the Division of Food and Nutrition, Medical 
158071®-— No. 0—20 2 
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Department, V, S, Armj, K. Q. Fai^k (Jour, IMus, and Engin. Chem,^ 11 
(1919), No, 11, pp, 1062, 1063), — A brief statement is given of the lines of in- 
vostigatlon which have been carried on at the Harrlniun liesearch laboratory 
in a study of the protein decomposition of meat. These have included the 
chemical study of meat spoilage, the published results of which have been 
noted from various sources (E. S. R., 40, pp. 712, 713) ; a study, by 1. Green- 
wald, of tile factors upon which the toxic action of spoiled meat depend 
(E. S. R., 41, p. 668) ; and a study of the methods for preventing spoilage which 
resulted in the new process of dehydration noted above. 

METEOEOLOQY. 

Smithsonian meteorological tables (SnUihsn, Misc, Collect,, 69 (1918), No, 1, 
pp, LXXII‘\’261, fig, 1), — This is the fourth revised edition of these tfibles, thf‘ 
original edition of which was issued in 181)3. The revision was “ ])ropared 
under the direction of Prof. Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, assisted by Prof. Herbert H. Kimball. , . . 

‘^All errata thus far detected in the earlier editions have here been cor^ 
rected. New vapor pressure tables, derlveil from the latest exiieriinental 
values by means of a nioditication of Van der Waals* interpolation formula 
devised by Professor Marvin, have been introduced. The lublo of relative* 
acceleration of gravity at different latitudes has bwn recomputed from a new 
('qualion based upon the latest investigations of the S. (.oast and <leodetlc 
Survey. These values have been employfsl in reilucing barometrie readings to 
the standard value of gravity adopted by the International Ihireau of Weights 
and Measures, supplementing a table that has been introduced for dirisMly re 
ducing barometer readings from th<* value of gravity at the place of f>bserva- 
tlon to its i^tandard value. The new values of vapor pressure and of gravity 
acceleration thus obtained, together with a recent and more accurate deter- 
mination of the density of mercury, have calltKl for an (*xtensi\e revision of 
numerous otlier tables, and especially of those for llie reduction of* psychro- 
metric observations, and the barometrical tables. Among the new tables added 
are those for converting haronjotric inches and barometric niilllmeters info 
millibar.s, for determining heights from pi-cssures expressed in dynamic units, 
tables of gradient winds, and tables giving the duration of astronomieal ami 
civil twilight, and the transmission percentages of radiation through moist air. 
The tables of international meteorological symbols, of cloutl classilicuf ion, of 
the Beaufort scale of winds, of the Beaufort weather notation, and tlie list of 
metorological stations, are among those extensively revJ.sed. Tables for re- 
ducing barometric readings to sea level, and tables of logarithms of numbers, 
of natural sines and cosines, of tangents and cotangents, and for dividing by 
28, 29, and 31, with a few others, have been omitted from this edition.” 

The volume Includes thermomctrical tables, conversions involving linear 
measures, conversion of measures of time and angle, conversion of measures 
of weight, wind tables, reduction of temperature to sea level, barometrical 
tables, hygrometricftl tables, geodetical tables, and miscellaneous tables. 

Climatological data for the United States by sections (XJ, S. Dept, Agr,, 
Weather Bur, Climat, Data, 6 (1919), Nos, 5, pp, [203^, pis, h, figs. 2; 6, pp, 
120 1^, pis, 4, figs. 2). — These volumes contain brief summaries and detailed 
tabular statements of climatological data for each State for May and June, 
1919, respectively. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Eatperi- 
ment Station, J. E. OsTaANUER and G. A. Smith (Mussaehuseits 8ta, Met, Buts, 
369--370 (1919), pp, 4 each), — Summaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., on 
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pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudiness, and 
casual phenomena during September and October, 1919, are presented. The 
data are briefly discussed In general notes on the weather of each month. 

Climatic factors [at the Hettinger substation. H. Dak.], A. J. Oqaabp 
{North Dakota ,^ta. DuL J30 (1919), pp, Sl-^5, 5 ) .—Rainfall data for Het- 

tinger from 1910 to 1917, inclusive, and for Now England, about 40 miles 
northwest, and Orange, 30 miles soutlu'iist of Hettinger, from 1894 to 1900, in- 
clusive, are suuimarized in tables and diagrams. Data are also given for 
evaporation, ttunperature, frost-free period, and wind velocity at Hettinger, 
1911-1917. 

The average annual rainfall for the region was 14.03 in., the average for 
Hettinger being 14.37 In. The average* seasonal rainfall was 10.84 in. The 
average seasonal evaporation (April to September) was 32.78 in. 1’he average 
frost-free period at Hettinger was 112 days, varying from 91 days in 1911 to 
128 days in 1912. ]day 15 is considered a comparatively safe date for planting 
coi-n, In most years. The data recorded do not indic^ato any progressive 
climatic changes in the region. 

The weather of the past agricultural year, F. .T. Ruodie (Jour. Roy. Ayr, Roc. 
V.nglaiKl, 79 i1918). pp. — The weatlier conditions, particularly rain- 

fall, temperature, and siinsliiiic in Great Britain during the winter of 1017-18 
and the .vear 1918 are liriclly summarized as in prewious reports. 

Swedish meteorological observations (Met. Inkttag. Rveriye (Ohsrrv. Mdt. 
Su^tU, Met. 37 (1913), pp. 58 (1916), pp. A7V-}-/8/).— 

These are the detailed tabular rei>orts of the Central Meteorological Institulo 
of Sweden for 1915 and 191(1. 

Wai-m season droughts (U. R. Dept. A(fr., Not. Weather and Crop liul, No. 

19 (1919), pp. 2, 3, Jiftfi. 2).— Two charts are given which show the percentage 
of years nitii 30 consecutive days or more without 0.25 in. of rain 'all in 21 
hours from March to fc^ept ember, Inclusive, and the longest period in 20 years 
when similar conditions prevailed. 

Drougljyi ])oriods of the <‘haractor indicated “occur with less frequency in the 
interior of the Northeast, in the area extending northward from the central 
Apjmlachian Mountain districts through Ohio, and in the Southeast, In these 
M*ctions tliere is experienced, on tiu* average, only about one year in three 
having a pc'rif)d of one month’s duration without 0.25 In. of rainfall in 24 
hours, qqie percentages iiureaso, as a rule, to the westward, and iu the more 
western portions of the Great Plain.s phenomena of this character are prac- 
tically of yearly occurrence. In the Ohio, central Mississippi, and lower Mis- 
souri Valleys the percentages range from 40 to 50, hut are somewhat higher 
to the southward, while they show a rapid Increase frotn the eastern portions 
of the 19a ins States toward the western portions.” The number of consecu- 
tive days without 0.25 in. of rainfall from March 1 to September 30 <luring a 
perifKl of 20 years ranges from a maximum of about 80 in the western Great 
Tdalns to a mlniniiini of about 40 from the central Appalachian Mountains 
northward to Lake Erie. 

Average summer rainfall (17. R. Dept. Ayr., Nat. Weather and Crop Bui, No. 

20 (1919), pp. 2, 3, figs. 2 ). — Charts are given which show for the various sck:- 
tlons of the country the average amount of rainfall for the three summer 
months, June to August, inclusive, and the percentage of the annuul precipita- 
tion that occurs during the summer months. A wide difference iu .summer rain- 
fall in different ports of the country is shown, the minimum being in the 
southern Pacific coast districts and the maximum along the west coast of the 
Florida Peninsula, 
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*Tn the I*aclfic Coast Slates the summer is almost rainless, except in the 
more northern section, wluTe showers may be expected to occur occasionally, 
especially In the mountains. ... In the Plains States it is comparatively 
hea^T» nnd in New IMoxico and eastern Arizona much of the annual precipita- 
tion occurs durlnj? the summer months, mostly in July and August. In the 
centred and east Gulf and soutli Atlantic coast districts rainfall Is usually 
heavy during this season, the totals ranging from Id to 25 in., and it is com- 
jmratively heavy also in portions of the Appalachian Mountain region, whore 
locally as much as 20 in. is r(»<*eived on the average. . . . 

** In the ce/itral and northern Plains States from 45 to 50 per cent of the 
annual amount oconrs during lids season, as a rule: fho agricultural importance 
of that area is ]arg(ily duo to this fact. Enrg(' percentages of the annual 
amount occur during the summer months also from western Texas to cen- 
tral Arizona. Along the southern Pacilic cousi, liowever, less than I per 
cent of the annual rainfall occurs during the throe summer months. In most 
of the country oast of the Great Jdains the percentages range from 25 to 30. 
In this ari'a the seasonal distribution of precipitation is comparatively uni- 
form, except In liie Florida Peninsula, with no distinctive types of special agri- 
cultural signJiicance. although the comparatively light falls in the cotton bolt 
during much of the cotton picking season are favorable for the prosecu- 
tion of that work.” 

Weather and com, 1919 (U. IS. Dept Agr.y Nat. Weather and Crop Bui.. No. 
27 (10 tV), p. 2. iJpfi. S). — Diagrams are given which indicate the variations of 
temperature and rainfall from the normal, by weeks, during the season of 
1010 in the principal corn-growing States, and also show the (‘ondition of corn 
on the first of July, August, and September, resi>ectlvely, expressed in per- 
centages of the Id-year average. Tlie relations of weather and crop conditions 
are briefly discussed. 

V/eather and winter wheat, 1918-19 (T. *S'. Dept. Apr.. Nat. Weather and 
Crop But.. No. 27 (tOJO), p. 2, ftgf*. 9 ), — Diagrams are given wliioh show for the 
more inii)orlant win ter- wheal State's the total precipitation and departure of 
the mean temperature from the normal, by months from Angu.st 1018, to May, 
.1019, inclusive, and also the condition of winter wheat on the first of December, 
1018, and April, May, and .lune, 1010, expressed in percentages of a 10-year 
average. The correlation <»f the weather conditions and the growth and ylehl 
of crop are briefly discussed. 

Everyday mistakes about the weather, C. F. Talman (Ladies^ Home Jour.. 
36 (19J0)y No. 9. pp. J/Oy JfffcS).-~-This article deals with popular fallacies regard- 
ing the moon’s influence on the weather, long-period forecasts, very cold winters 
of former times, change of climate, effect of the Gulf Stream, battles and rain, 
cHiuinoctial storms, Indian summer, cyclones, and violent storms. 

SOILS— FERTILIZEES. 

Soil samples, maps, and profiles, A. van Bijxert (Meded, Tdindbouwhoogsch. 
IWagcrUngcn'i, 16 (1919) y No. 1-2. pp. 29-36^ pis. ^). — Information is given on 
the taking and preparation of soil samples and soil profiles, and the prepara- 
tion of soil maps for display and Instruction purposes. 

Soil survey of Mercer County, Pa., E. B. Debteb, R. A. WiNS'roN, and W, I. 
Galt (U. S. Dept. Agr.^ Adv. l^hects Field Oper. Bur. SoiUty 1917, pp, 40y pi, i, 
fig. ly map 1 ). — ^Tliis survey, made in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station, deals >vith the soils of an area of 448,000 acres in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, the surface of which ranges from level to hilly. 
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The soils of the county consist principally of glacial till derived from the 
Late Wisconsin glaciation. “ W^here the soils have developed under conditions 
of good drainage they are brown in the surface horizon, while the subsoils are 
yellowish to brownish yellow. From this condition there are various grada- 
tions down to the extremely wet and impervious soils, where the surface soils 
and subsoil are light gray in color.” Fifteen soil types of 10 series and 2 
miscellaneous types are mapped, of which the Volusia and Canfield silt loams 
cover 80.3 and 28,7 per cc*nt of the area, respectively. The soils of the county 
are said to be generally In need of lime. 

Soil analysis, L. C. IIaulow (*4an. RpL Bec» Agr. Nova Scotia, 1918, pt, 1, 
pp, — ^Analyses of several samples of upland soils of Nova Scotia, rep- 

resentative of about 400 samples analyzed, showed that the organic matter and 
nitrogen contents of virgin soils were very low, while in pasture and cullivalcd 
soils there were sufficient quantities of nutritive materials. In old so-called 
“run out” soils, a considerable nitrogen accunnilatiori was found. Physical 
analyses showed that the upland soils are usually sandy soils. 

Black soils, L. C. Hablow {Ann, Rpt, Agr, Nova Scotia, 1018, pt, 1, pp, 
1^5-147 ). — Analyses of 38 snmples of the so-called black soils of Nova Scotia 
are reported, indicating a high organic matter eiuitent and low niinenil mat- 
ter eontont, 'Phe^e s<»ils are usually from low spots, but it is the opinion that 
a well-deeayed liluck soil, when composted with manure, i>rov1des nitrogen and 
humus in good quantity and retains moisture and liquid manure. Such soils 
are usually quite acid und need llnilug. 

Further studies on the soils of North Wales, (}. W. Robinson and C. F. 
Hrix {Jonr, Agr, Sci, [Fiu/hnn/l, 9 {1919), No, S, pp, 2i*9-28^, fign, 2 ), — ^This is a 
second i»fip<‘r on tlie subject (F. H. R., 88, p. 130 ), in whi<'h studies on the gen- 
eral churacteristi<'S of the carbonlferoiis soils aiul the soils derived from the 
northern drift, together witli ass<»clated deiK>sits, are reported. 

The soils studUsl are generally lowland soils. JMechanlcal and chemical 
analyses lire reported showing that tlic coarsest fractions of these soils consist 
almost entirely of quartz sand. They are all generally deficient in lime, but 
contain reasonable quantities of potash. 

Biological analysis of soils, A. R. PAi>M\NABnA Aiyke {Dept, Agr, Cent, 
Prates, and Bvrar {Indian, Rpt, Agr, Col,, Nagpur, Bot, and Chem^, Research 
Ictc.l, 1918, pp. 17-19). — Studl(‘s of embanked vheat soils to determine whether 
the gradual deterioration of wheat yi(*hls was due to lack of any of the normal 
l)k)logieal activities are reported, Samples wt‘re tnkt'ii from three plats. Plat 1 
was kept open and plowed at the beginning of the rains and harrowed at inter- 
vals between rains. IMat VI was tlo4)ded until one mouth before jdanting, whim 
It was drained and harrowed. Plat VII was flooded and not cultivated l)efore 
planting. 

Moisture determinations showed that soils from Plat VII contained 32 per 
cent, from Plat VI 31 per cent, and from I’lat I 26 ptT cent of moisture, as 
against 44, 40, and 35 per cent, respectively, for the previous year. Tliere was 
no noticeable difference in the nitrogen-fixing powers of the soils for the two 
years. Carbon dioxld production was the same in soils from Plats I and VI 
but was greater In Plat VII than In the others. “The number of bacteria in 
Plat I . . . was, however, much lower than I^Iat VI, but was still higher than 
Plat VII. The results of nitrification in the case of Plat I were contrary to those 
obtained last year. The percentages of nitrogen transformed In the form of 
nitrate from the same amount of organic manure . . . after idght weeks’ In- 
cubation were as follows: Plat I, 21,3 per cent; Plat VI, 53.4 per cent; and 
Plat VII. 46.9 per cent*^ 
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Biological studies of bhatta soils containing about 69 per cent of stones and 
gravel show that this soil is quite elllclent in the production of carbon dloxid 
and also In ammonification. The rate of nitrogen fixation is, however, about 
half of what takes place in black cotton soil. “Nitrification, though not as 
good as the black cotton soil, can still safely be classed as average. , . ^ It 
was found that the growth of plants in bhatta soil was very much inferior to 
those from black cfdton soil ; and that the former had a very poor development 
of root nodul(‘s. This effect was not, however, so much noticed in the case of 
groundnut crop. Subsequent pot culture experiments on sann hemp alone have 
conclusively shown that inoculation of the bhatta soil with black cotton soil 
shows much improvement in the growth of the plants, and that inoculation 
combined with a dressing of til cake ... at sowing lime gives most promising 
results,” 

Cultures of bacteria on sterilized soil, C. Barthel {MedtIeL K, VeteitBk. 
Akad. Nohelinfit., 5 UiUO)^ A’o. 20, pp. 1*% pi. 1). — Studies are reported on the 
growth of pure (‘ultures of different organisms introduced Into garden soil 
rich in organic matt(‘r and containing some sand which was previously 
sterilized in the autoclav(\ The organisms teste<i were Asotobaoter ehrwj- 
cocviim. Bacterium radkdcola, t^treptooorcus Inciis, Baeterixun caseU and Ba- 
cillus wyco'ides. 

It was fouiul that in most cases these organisms, when introduced in pure 
culture into the sterilized sf)n, grew and dtweloped much more easily and better 
than in crude unsterillzed soil. Thi'se results are considered to be of some sig- 
nificance from the soil fertility standpoint. 

Nitrification in Egyptian soils, J. A. Prescott Apr, AVii. [England'\, 9 

(1919), No. 8, pp. 216-280). — Two years’ study on tiie biological conditions of 
the soil of an Egyptian farm, with special reference to nitrification, are re- 
ported. Th(' soil was typical of the Nile alluvium. 

It was found lliat in all cas(\s the moisture content of the soil limited biologi- 
cal processes more than any other factor, “There was observed tUroughout 
the season in a cotton field a relatively large amount of nitrates more than 
sufficient for the immwllale netnls of the cotton plant. The lack of resi)onse on 
the imrt of the Egyptian cotton crop to nitrogenous fertilizers may l>e ac- 
counted for in part, if not entirely, by the fact that nitrification In the soil is 
well ahead of the needs of the crop.” There was im accumulation of nitrate 
in soil under wheat and maize. 

It is thought that the period of winter fallow, during which the soil de- 
pends for Its water only on the rainfall, may be a period of steady nitrification 
when the amount of rainfall is sufficiently high. The summer fallow soils 
Immediately after removal of the winter crops were found to be biologically 
dormant. They were characterized by very low moisture content and by fairly 
high temperatures. 

I*ot experiments with wheat and maize showed that the root activities of a 
growing crop have some limiting effect on the prcMluctlon of nitrate in the soil 
III both cases the fallow pots accumulated appreciably more nitrate than the 
cropped: pots. 

The relationship between contraction and the percentage of colloidal clay 
{West Indian Bui., 17 (1918), No. 2, pp. 118-118, fig, 1), — Studies on the amounts 
of internal X)ore space existing in blocks of 16 different soils which have been 
allowed to contract to the full extent and from which any residual watef has 
been removed by subsequent drying to a constant weight at 110® C, are 
reported. 

Comparison of these amounts with the observed value for linear shrinkage 
showed that a linear relationship appears to exist between the two valU€«. 
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“ By extrapolating the curve thus obtained, an approximation for the limiting 
value of the shrinkage in the case of pure colloidal clay is arrived at amounting 
to approximately 23 per cent. On this assumption it becomes possible to calcu- 
late the approximate content of colloidal material In any soil from a knowledge 
of the linear shrinkage. Uesults are adduced showing the values obtained for 
the shrinkage in the case of separated line silt and clay fractions in the case 
of two soils of known shrinkage and physical composition, and compared with 
the values calculated from i)revicms assumptions.” 

The influence of stones in soil on the growth of plants, T. Pfeiffer, W. 
SiMMERMACHKR, and IT. Friskk {Landifu Vers. Sta., OS U919), No. 1-2^ pp, 

03, fig. i). — Pot cultui-e experiments with oats on a productive loam soil mixed 
with stones so that the pots contained 25, 50. 75, and 100 per cent of loam are 
reported. 

It is concluded that a very high .stone content in soil does not cause any 
considerable loss of energy througli the root development of oats and similar 
crops. It was found that ther<» was pratMlcally no difference in the available 
wat(‘r and plant nutrients In the different soils, and the yield of dry matter 
varied only within the limits of error. It is farther concluded that soil volume 
as such has no dir(K*t influence on plant growth. 

Soils and manures {lid. A<jr. and Fisheries [London^, Guides Small Hold., 
So. 0 {1010), pp. SO). — This pamphlet gives brief popular Information on the 
subject for the benefit of .service men intending to settle on the land. 

Some experiments on sand hill land: Tillage, fertilizer, and crop adapta- 
tion, A. <*. Smitu and O. O. (^vmp {S. C. Dept. Agr., Com, and Indus., Buh 6S 
HOIS), pp. 20, fig. 1). — G(‘noral soil development experiments are reported, the 
purpose of Avliich was to determine the proper fr(>atment and crops for coarse 
sandy soil, usually with ytdhnv sandy subsoil. 

It was found that deep breaking of sandy lands was gimeraliy more profitable 
tlian shallow breaking, although in some years shallow breaking gave the better 
results.^ Barnyard manure was more profitable when applied to cotton than to 
other crops. Manure' drilled gave higher yields of cotton than manure broad- 
casted. In a comparison of acid pliosplnite, basic slag, and rock phosphate, 
with l)arn.vard manure, u(*id phosiihate and rock phosphate on the average gave 
practically th(^ same results, while witluait manure, acid phosphate was the best. 
Rook phospliate did not corupure so favorably with acid phosphate and basic 
slag the first year as it did tlie second and third years. Shallow cultivation 
gave hlglu*r yields of cotton tlian det*p cultivation. 

The Influence of kind of soil and fertilization on nitrogen and ash content 
of crops, .1. O. Mas(’iihaiu»t {Vershig. Lundhouwk. Ondet'zoek. Rijkslandhoutc- 
proof sta. [Netherlands'i, So. 2S {lOtO), pp. 40-56 ). — Cvontinuing previous experi- 
ments (B. 8. R., 41, p. 422) with the same soils, crops, and fertilizer treat- 
ments, the same general resulls were found regarding the composition of crops. 
On swamp soil, tlie jK)tato tubers had a high nitrogen content and a very low 
phosphoric-acid content. It is concluded that phosphoric-acid fertilizer.s are 
not particularly available to crops on drained sw^amp soil, although the avail- 
ability was somewhat Increased by ad<Ution of ammonium sulphate. Marked 
(inferences were obseiwed in the composition of crop tops in these experiments 
from those in previous experiments, esiK*ciaUy with reference to potash content 

It is generally concluded that the Influence of fertilization on the composi- 
tion of the ashes of plants can be judged with safety only when Ihe harvested 
crops vary very little with reference to yield and growth status. 

Manures in their relation to soils and crop production in the Central Prov- 
inces, D. Clouston {Agr, Jour, India^ 14 (1919) t No, 1, pp, 101-10 $), — ^This is 
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a summary of fertilizer exporlmenta on alliiviul \vh€*at soils, black cotton soils, 
and lateritic rice soils. 

It has found on tbe rice soils that 10 lbs. of nitrogen per acre added as 
poudrette has given a gn'ater increased return than the same amount of nitrogen 
added as cattle manure, and a still greater increase has been obtained from 
night soil. Additions of oakrlitm cynnamid and of bone meal separately, and 
of bone meal in combination with sodium nitrate, have resulted in a loss. Bone 
meal combined with ammonium sulphate has generally given a small profit, 
as have also dried leaves an<l tank silt. Castor cake has given a small net 
profit In some ca.ses and a loss in others. 

••The only manures 'which have consistently given large acreage profits are 
cattle manure, night soil, and poudrette. The supply of night soil and pou- 
drette is so small and the difiicnlty of getting sweei)ers to apply thcmi so great 
that they are only of secondary importance ns an e(?onomic factor in crop 
production. It therefore be(»omf»s evident that of the manures available in 
any quantity, cattle dung is the only one which really counts.’’ Green manure 
is suggested as the best probable substitute for cattle manure, and experiments 
'with sann-henip as given manure on rice soils have proved profitable. 

Experiments on cotton soils with urine earth “ have shown that, in the year 
of application to j<>war (d. aoruhum) and cotton fields, the urine of a bullock 
for any definite period of time is eiiual in nmnurial value to Its stdid excreta 
for the same time.” Green manuring is not eori.sidered a feasible proposition 
on this soil. 

Soil deficiencies in India, with special reference to indigo. — ^Phosphorus 
and the future, H. E. Armstrong (Jour, Uoy. kiov. Arts, 67 (JiUO), No, pp. 

abs, in Chem, Aha., (1919), No. 16, p. 1892).— This is a general dis- 
cussion on deficiency of phosphates in Indian soils with spt'clal reference to 
indigo soils. 

In the soils examined phosphate was found to be deficient, while potash, 
calcium, nitrogen, and organic matter were present in relatively great^ excess. 
Additions of superphosphate and green hemp produced the best yields of indigo. 
It is i)ointed out that indican formation depends on a good available supply of 
phosphate, wlille an excess of nitrogen in the soil retards inrli(*an formation. 

PertiUzers, J. G. McDonau> (Rhodesia Munitions and Resources Com. Kpt. 
1918, pp. 35--4l )> — This Is a short note on the value and proper use of fer- 
tilizer, with special reference to Rhodesian conditions. 

Peat and its utilization, P, de Monoolfier (La Tourhe ct Son Utilisation. 
Paris: H, Dunod et E. Pinat, 1918, pp. 23 ), — This book deals with 

the origin and physical and chemical properties of peat, describes the peat 
deposits of Europe and America, and discusses Its commercial exploitation as 
fuel, source of gas, fertilizer carrier, etc., and its general agricultural value. 

Experiments with night soil as manure, P. G. Pattl (Agr. Jour, India, 13 
(1918)^ No, 2, pp. 281-286, pi. 1 ). — ^Experiments with night soil as a manure on 
sorghum, cotton, and rice show it to be profitable and in comparison with barn- 
yard manure to have a considerably greater residual effect. “To ensure suc- 
cess the following conditions are required: (1) Before application of the 
manure the soil should be well harrowed, at least to a depth of 3 In., so that 
the soil to that depth is loose and soft; (2) the rainfall should be heavy in the 
first two months of the rainy season; and (3) the night soil should be applied 
in the dry season so that It will get dry lu the soil as soon after application 
as possible, allowing thorough mixing with the soli and preventing the breed- 
ing of flies.’^ 

The pressing of sewage sludge, K. Allen (Trans. Amer. Soc. Munic. Impr,i 
24 (1917^18)^ No, i, pp. 1-25, figs. 7).— This paper presents the main features 
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of the practice of sewage sludge pressing to obtain fertilizer material, fuel, etc. 
Dewatering sewage sludge by filter pressing with the j>lale type of press has 
bmi brought to a point where its efficiency and cost can be closely predictecL 
With fresh settled or preclifitatcd sludge, the addition of from 0.5 to 3 per cent 
of llmo, and a i)ressure of 70 or 80 lbs. per square inch, a firm, satisfactory cake 
can be produced. 

Commercial oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid, C. L. I* arsons {Jour, 
Indus, and Kngin. Chem., 11 {1919) ^ JVo. 6*, pp. figs, IS; ahs, in Ohem, 

and Meiall, Ei^gin., 20 {1919), No, 10, pp, ,502, 50,H, fig, J?).— This is a nwiew of 
recent j>rogress made in the oxidation of ammonia, together with a more de- 
tailed account of tlie investigational work whicli led to the development of 
the experimental plant built at Syracuse, N*. Y., by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in coo]>eratioii willi a commerida 1 concern. 

Further contribution regarding the physiological action of ammonium salts 
on plants, II, H. D. Soueubvi m {Meddel. (Centra Ian at, Forsnksr, Jordhruksom- 
rddct, No. J78 {1918), pp. 12, fig. 1 : also in K. Landibv. Akad. Handl. och Tidskr,, 
57 iJ918), No. 7-8, pp. 51S-521, fig. 1; ahs. in Chenn. Ahs., 18 {J919), No, 10, p, 
1 120) Fwvihar iK>t experiments <K, S. U., 3S, p. 121) are reportt^d to deter- 
mine the limits <»f the luirmful eltect of ammonium sulphate and sodium ni- 
trate, alone ami mixed, on oats, barley, vetch, and Italian rye grass on sand 
soil. 

It was found tlmt ior oats the limiting amount of amniouia nitrogen w^as be- 
tween 142 and 178 lbs. iH*r acre, and for barley between 30 and 53 Ua>. per 
acre. With rye grass no harmful effects were observed up ti^ 178 h)s. peT acre. 
With vetch the effect of ammoniiun sulidiate was most pronounced, the smallest 
amounts used in any pot d(‘creasing 1l»o i)Iant growth, Veldi was also sensi- 
tive to sodium nitrate, but in less degri'C than to ammonium sulphate. 

An afterwar fertilizer, amnionium nitrate, L. Malpkaux {Vic Agr, ci Rurale, 
8 {1918), No. Jj5, pp. 885-889). — Tests of ammonium nitrate and ammonium sul- 
phate on yiree different soils showed that the ummonia(’al nitrogen of tlie am- 
monium nitrate is not so well retaim*<l by the soil us tlmt of the sulphate, hut 
that the nitrate contents of the soils were Increased niorci by the aminoiiiuin 
nitrate. Aiiimoniuiu nitrate gave about the same results in this respect as 
sodium nitrate. 

In pot experiments with oats tlie best total results were obtalniMl with am- 
laonlum sulphate. Ammonium nitrate gave sliglitly better results Ilian sodium 
nitrate, although tlie w'elglit of grain obtained with the latter was somew’hat 
greater. 

l^hit expeririients with oats, sugar beets, and potatoes using sodium nitrate, 
calcium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, iuninonlum sulphate, and cyanamid showed 
tliat calcium nitrate gave the best results for oats, followed closely by sodium 
nitrate. Ammonium nitrate and cyanamid gave about the same results with 
oats, which were only slightly Jess than with the two better fertilizers. All the 
fertilizers gave a marked Increase over unfertilized soils. Ammonium nitrate 
gave the best results wdth sugar beets, but marked increases were obtained in 
all cases. With potatoes calcium nitrate gave the best results, which, however, 
were only slightly superior to those obtained with sodium nitrate and am- 
monium nitrate. 

It is concluded that ammonium nitrate is a very active fertilizer and should 
be classed with sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphate In this respect. 

It is further concluded from these experiments that the choice of a nitroge- 
nous fertilizer should be governed by price, availability, and nature of the soil. 

Influence of dicyandlamid on plant growth, E. Johnson {Tidskr, KenU, 15 
{1918), pp, 349-3^, 369-393; aba, in Chem. Ahs,, IS {1919), No, 12, p, 1354).— 
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("roppliif? experlraents were conducteil with three nItn)genoiis fertilisers called 
lime nltropren and cyanainid, hut consisting of mixtures of cyanamld, dicyau- 
diamid, and urea, and with x>ure dlcyandlamid. 

The results obtained corresponded to the content of the fertilizers In urea 
and dicyandianikl and, allowing for the inhibitory Influence of the dicyaridiarnid, 
followed the Mitsoheriich law of minimum. A small percentage of dicyandiamid 
did not retard straw and grain yield and, with an increase of nitrogen in the 
fertilizer, there was a greater relative yield in grain than in straw. This 
was true for mixture's in which the dicyandiamid represented 35 per cent of 
the total nitrogen. Pure dicyandiamid did not increase crop growth and is con- 
sidered iH)ssibly as injurious. It is thought that favorable influences attrib- 
uted to. dicyandiamid in previous work may have been due entirely to asso- 
ciated urea. 

The biological determination of the relative availability of different ni- 
trogenous organic manures in black cotton soil, F. J. I’lymkn and D. V. Bal 
{Agr. Jour, ItnJia, J4 A"o. S, pp, — Studies oj» the bacterial 

transformation of six common oil cakes and of an oil-free cake in black cotton 
soil of the D(*ccan are reported. 

With the exception of the oil-free cake, karanja iPougamia glabra) and 
cotton cakes appeared to be by far the incest quickly available, and castor cake 
was not much infeu-ior to them. Til (*ake {Slesa^num indinm) was not quite 
so active, although the nitrogen ultimately nitrifled compared favorably with 
that of (»lher cakes. With the excei)tion of mahua cake {Banuta loti folia), 
sarson cake (BrassUv rapvs) was the slowest vso far as nitriflability in black 
cotton soil is coiK'orned. The nitrogen In. malum cjike wa.s neithc'r aniiuonifie<l 
nor nitrifled to any apprecitilde extent during a period of eight weeks. 

The value of phosphate manures in India and the possibility of their 
manufacture on a larger scale, W. A. Davis (Agr. HcHcarvh lunt. Pusa BiiL 
81 {1918), pp, — This is a report of a committee made up of a number 

of reports by Individual momlK'rs and others. (Conclusions drawn Iv' the com- 
mittee from these reports are ttmt not suflicient evidence is available to indi- 
cate definitely that any deterioration of the soil arising from depletion of 
phosF)hates has occurred generally throughout India, except in the case of the 
indigo soils^ of Bihar. 

WJtli reference to tlie effects of phosphaiic fertilizalion in the different 
T‘rovlncea, the reports Indicate tlint “in the indigo districts of Bihar such 
inaniiriiig is plainly beiicflclal. 

“In Bengal ami Assam, on the old alluvium, there is am]»le evidence that 
phosx)hatlc manurirjg is of value and has given considerable increase with 
paddy (4fl f)er cent), mustard, and other croi)s. On the ohl oiluviuni, lime is 
also deficient and is probaltly necessjiry to enable pbosjfliates to i^roduee their 
maximum effect. On the sill alluvium, evidence is variable and no general 
conclusion can be drawn. Pending further Investigations on the tea garden 
soils evidence sliows that phosphatic inannres are of great value. Basic slag 
and basic superphosi)hates give tlie best results. Bone manures and mineral 
phosphate wlien apiflied to the soil have not given noticeable results, except 
indirectly, through green crops. 

“In the UnitCKl Provinces, In the eastern districts on opium soils, It Is 
possible that i)hosphate manuring may be useful. There is no evidence of 
phosphate deficiency in other areas. In the Punjab, results appear to indicate 
that veiy little l>eneflt Is at present found in U\e use of phosphatic manures 
in most of the ordinary systems of agriculture adopted in that Province. 

“In Burma, soils of the delta show great variations. In some areas the 
pliosphate supply is ample, In others deficient. In general, however, it ap- 
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p^»ars that phosphates will i»rol)nbly r)rove to he* an essential manure in the 
gireat rice-growl ngf areas of Burma. 

** In Madras, cxrKjrinicnts with phosphatJc manuring have been chiefly 
jimde with paddy. Marked deliciency in available phosphate is chiefly noticeable 
in old paddy soils. All forms of phosphates have yielded marked results. On 
the laterite high lands chiefly devoted to planting crops, tea, coffee, and rub- 
ber, paying results have been obtained by the use of basic slag and basic 
superphosphates, 

“In Bombay, the nee<l for phosphate was most felt in the rice lands of the 
Konkan, both superphosphate and bone meal rei)aying the cost of application. 
Outside this area the scarcity of nitrogen and organic matter appears to he 
the limiting factor, except i>ossihly in the case of leguminous crops, notably 
lucerne. In the case of cane, phospliate alone has givei» poor results, ])Ul 
wiien used as a manure on a preceding gre(‘n dressing <'roi) the subst^iiuent 
yield (»f earn* was increased. Karly ripening and greater purity of Juice were 
noticed. 

“In the (Vntral Provinces there appeared to be no indication of the nwl 
of phosphate In t lie black cotton soils. On the ligiit soils of the ProvInc<» it has 
proved valuable in the (‘use of ]>add.v, sami-heinp, and cane. Experiments have 
not gone far eruaigh to indicate which form of phosifliate is ])referahle. . . . 

“Taking India as a whole, then* are siiftieieiit suppli<*s of ]>hosphatic manures 
from ail sources to nasd the ]>resent demands, Init lliere an* isolated localities 
where tlio <|iiestIon of tiu* supi»ly of superphosphate in tlie iriimedlnte future 
appears to be important.” 

Phosphate rock in 1918. U. W. Stonj: (T. Geol, Kfo rc//, jlfu?. I^esoiirccs 
J9IH^ pt. pfj, n — Tills rejiort di'tils with the production and 
sale of phosphate rock in tlie United Stales ami otlier countries during IDIS, 
and with the distribution and cliaracter of deposits. 

The phosphate rock marketed in the United States in 191S amounted to 
l!,4i)0,7(i0*]ong tons, valued at As compared with the production in 

1917, lh(*re was a decn*ase in qua nil ly of 93,527 tons and an increase in value 
of ,^443,379. The (piantity mined in 191S wa.s 2,284,245 long tons, a decrease 

5(>7,()41 tons from the output of 1917. 

The decrease in production was gem»ral. In Florida the decrease was 
443,247 tons, or 19 per cent, witli 28 jilants in operation, 9 less than in 1017 ; 
in South Carolina 11,808 tons, or 20 per cent, with 3 producing plants, as in 
1917; in Tennessee 108,100 tons, or 23.8 per cent, with 21 plants in operation, 

2 less than in 1017; ami in the Weslern Slates 4,479 tons, or 27 per cent, with 

3 producers inateuil of 4, 

Triplite: A possible source of phosphoric acid, A. E. V. Zk/vijxy {Rhodesia 
Mtinitiom and ItoHources Coin. Rpt. PJIS, pp. — This is a brief note on 

tlie occurrence in Ilhodesia of triplite, a tUior phospbate of manganese and iron 
normally containing 30 to 35 per cent of phosphoric acid. It is said to be 
easily soluble in liydroclilorlc acid and readily fusible, and occurs in a deposit 
mined for the recovery of bismuth ore. Possibilities for the recovery of trip- 
lite as a by-product of this process are discussed. 

On the manner of occurrence of potassium nitrate in Oregon, T. Nattbess 
{Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. Rci., 20 (1918)^ pp, 57, 58 ). — This is a short note on the 
I>otasslnm nitrate deposits in the Lake Lahoiitan region in Oregon. 

Samples taken from the bluff surfaces contained potash, sodium nitrate, and 
potassium nitrate. Independent sampling done with consideration for the 
bulk contents of the rock strata showed an average content of from 4 to 6 per 
cent of potassium nitrate. “Weathering of the native rocks of the greater 
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drainage area must be admitted to be the principal source of the supply and 
the explanation of the uniformity that prevails in the deposit.” 

Separation of potash salts, H. P. Bassett {Chcm, and McitalL Engin,, 20 
U9W)^ No. 2, pp. 7d, 77). — The author discusses methods of separation of potash 
salts from lake brines, containing roughly equal amounts of polassiuin sul- 
phate, sodium sulphate, and sodium carbonate, with a view to obtaining mar- 
ketable products from tiie remaining salts. This is considered entirely feasible. 

Potash production in Bussia (New York: Cent. TlV/r Induftt. Com. TtmHa: 
Amcr. Delegation li^y78], pp. 6). — ^Thi.^ report states that the main sources of 
Russian potash are the asht‘s of stalks of suiillowers. In 1911 the production 
was 26,465,580 lbs., and It is stated that at present the main regions of pro- 
duction are Northern Caucasia and (ho Saratov region. The estimattHi total 
annual production in Northern Cam'asia duriiig liilo to 1917 was 50,000,000 to 

35.000. 000 lbs. of potash containing fnmi 88 to 90 per <*ent of potassium carbon- 
ate, while the annual i)roductioii f(u* the same imriotl in Saratov was from 

5.000. 000 to 7,000,(K)0 lbs. of i)otash containing from 78 to SO per cent of potas- 
sium carbonate. It is estimated that 10,(KMMH)0 U>s. of Uusslan i)oUissium 
carl>onate W('re imported into llic United States during 1918. 

lilinestoue action on acid soils, R. Stewakt and V. A. IVyait (IllinoiH i^ta. 
Bui. 2J2, ahft. (JUJO). pp. 7). — This is an abstract ei' lUilietin 212 of the stathni 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 423). 


AGRICULTXTEAL BOTANY. 

Plant physiology, U. C. Knight Prog. [Londfml, IS (19 No. 1)2, pp. 
561~^$6 ). — This is a review of recently published investigation and opinion 
bearing upon transpiration and related activities and contlitions in iilants. 

Plant physiology, V. II. Blackman Prog. [Londo7i], 13 (/9i8), No. Jf9, 
pp. 49^^3). — This Is chiefly a review of the data reported by Coons (E. h5. K., 
34, p. 047), with interpretative comments. ^ 

Plasmolysis of epidermal cells in petals of tulip, A. Guillikrmond (Compt. 
Rend. Soc. Biol. IParia], 81 (1918)^ No. S, pp. 427-/^31, figs. 12). — Studies pre- 
viously noted (E. S. K., 39, i). 7341 as carried on with D'is gennanwa have 
been repeated with TuUpa suaveoleafis, which is in some respects even moio 
favorable to the demoustration of certain stioictures and changes. Tlie phe- 
nomena as detailed are said to be fairly comparable with those described in 
the previous account. 

The activation of buds in the Compositje, (i. Bohn (Compt. Rend. Soe. Biol. 
[Paris], 81 (1918), No. 8, pp. 4^^0-442). — It is claimed that forcing growth of 
buds by employment of any one or more of different ffictors (as etherization, 
etc.) may produce results of the most various kinds in different sr)e<,*ies. Tlie 
operation of these factors iiiuy be dependent upon the characters of such 
factors, and indei>endent of tlie quantity or quality of the nutriment placed 
at the disposal of the plants. 

Bud formation of plant hypocolyls, F. R. Clark (A^m. Rpt. Mich. Acad. 
BcL, 20 (1918), p. 14$). — Seedlings of various kinds which do not usually pro- 
duce buds along the internode of the hypocotyl were deprived of their tops 
just below the cotyledons, leaving only the internode of the hypocotyl above 
the ground. Practical regeneration of the top occured in Solanum dulcamara. 
The arrangement of the parts of the new top was similar to that of normal 
plants grown in the same pots. 

Study of the artificial absorption of glucose by the mulberry tree through 
its aerial parts, O. Acqua (Ann. R. Scuola Sup. Agr. Portici, 2. »er., H (1916-^ 
17) f pp. 8, pi. 1, figs. 2 ). — Summarizing results of earlier studies (E, S. R., 36, 
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]). 328) and describing lat(T observntions on tbo absorption of nutriment lUrough 
jieriMl portions by the mulberry, the author concludes that in very small 
plants glucose solution produces distinct acceleration, the development including 
also morphological variations internally and externally. In somewhat older 
plants the differences produced are loss striking, but an^ still distinct. In 
still older plants the differences produced are very slight. These observations 
nre said to agree with those of Mol Hard (K »S. It., 35, !>. G33) regarding the 
inorj)hogenetic Inflncnce of sugar. 

Behavior of plants in unventilated chambers, F. G. Newcombe (Awn.. Rpt. 
]ftch. Acad, f^d.^ ^0 (JfilS), pp. 1J^5, — During three years, laboratory tests 

have l>oen made giving data hearing on the liyt>othosis that plants thrive best 
when well ventilated. The results of three series of experiments are given, 
leading to the conclusion that plants are not materially henelited by ventila- 
tion. 

fThe relations between temperature and the seasonal progress of vegeta- 
tion], G. Kittku {Bot, Ccriibl., Bdhcfie, 35 (7.917), 2. Aht., Xo. pp, 568- 
577, fifj. 1), — The author gives data obtained fr(»m observations on seasonal be- 
havior of a nuiulx'r of ]»l}n]ts in the vioiuity of Bremen in r<*gartl to sucli 
phenomena as the appenrance of blooms leaves, ripe fruits, leaf coloration, 
and leaf fall. A study of <'on<'lathms is considered to indicate a close cor- 
respondence l>etw(Hm these ]iheriomena and tliose of climate and of weather. 
mr>re particularly during the earlier )»art of the growing season. 

Demonstration of melhods for the study of stoma tal action, M. Pengeley 
( law. Rpt. Mich. Set., 20 (/9/8), p. 15/f ), — These nuAhods were related to 

nork employing, r('^f»ectlvely, Darwin’s porometer, the hygronietric pape*r tests, 
afifl direct <'\amination with the mi< ros<*opc. 

Conductivity as a measure of permeability, W. J. V. Orterhottt (Jour. Biol. 
f'Acm., 66 (/9/.S), Xo. pp. J{So-^/87 ). — A stmly of a green alga (IJlva) ami of 
a Tuarine flowering plant (Zostera), both of which hav(" cellulose walls, by 
the electrical conductivity method is said to show that this method measures 
)»ormeal)i1|/y just as other nndhods do, hut that the method herein used is more 
accurate and more corn enienl. This makes it i>ossn)le t») determine conductivity 
at shortin’ intervals, thert'hy d<‘((‘cting any ra])id changes which may occur and 
d<‘termining the lime curvn* with greahn* precision than is (»therwise possible. 

Note on the effect of diffusion upon the conductivity of living tissue, 
W, .1. V, OsTEKiToTJT (Jour. lUoJ. Chew., 36 (lOtS), Xo. 3, pp. JfHU, — Having 

noted exceptions to the rule that electrolytes produce in living tkssues either 
a rise in resistance followed by a fall, or merely a decrease in resistance, the 
author describes a ease in wliich the effects noted are ascribed to diffusion. 

A method of measuring the electrical conductivity of living tissues, 
W. .T. V, OsTKUiiouT (Jonr. Biol. Chew., 36 (1918), Xo. 3, pp. 3S7-56S, ftps. 8).— 
The author gives an ac(’ount of a method enii>loyed in studies such as tho.se 
above noted to determine tlie electrical conductivity of living tlsvsuos of 
organisms, claiming that undiT favorable conditions the results do not vary 
more than 1 i)er cent from the mean of the measurements. 

A comparative study of permeability in plants, W. J. V. Ostebhottt (Jour, 
den. Physiol., 1 (1919), Xo. S, pp. 299-304* fiffs. 2). — Studies measuring perme- 
ability (as in those above noted) which were carried out witii a brown alga 
(Laminaria), a green alga (Ulva), a red alga (llhodymenia), and a flower- 
ing plant (Zostera), are said to have shown essential similarity iri respect 
to the changes in permeability occurring in tliese plants. 

The relation between the structures of some coniferous woods and their 
penetration by preservatives, P. C. Kitchin (Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. Sci., 20 
(1918), pp. 203-221, pJs. S'! . -This work, suggested by one of the conclusions 
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reached by Teesdale in work previously noted (E. S. R., 81, p. 748), is said to 
have shown that Lariic Zat’icina and L, occidenialis, while similar in most 
characters, are dissimilar in those structures most concerned in the passage 
of creosote into the wood. The similarity is thought to be due to differences 
hi penetrable bordered pit areas. Additional data bearing u]X)n work of Tees- 
dule an3 given in the appendix to the main report. 

Salt ratios In soil cultures, R. P. Hibbaud {Ann, Rpt, Mich, Acad, Sci., 20 
(1918), pp, — This Is a brief account, with discussion of indications 

and hearings, regarding the work which has been previously noted (E. S. R., 
89, p. 419). 

[Mineral nutrient solution for maize], P. Maz^ {Ann. Imt, Pasteur ^ S3 
{1919), A'o. 3, pp, 139-178, figs, 8).— Work previously noted (E. S. R., 33, p. 
r>22; 34, p. 525) has been followed up with studies on ihe nutritive require- 
ments of maize. 

It is claimed that boron, aluminum, tiiiorin. and iodin are indispensable to 
the development of maize in the same sense as are nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, calcium, magnesium, sulphur, iron, chlorin, silicon, magnesium, and zinc, 
this fact raising the rnimber of known elemental constituents to 18, including 
the more abumiant ones carbon, hydrogen, and oxyg<'n. It is thought that 
data <)l)tainod in this part of the work may give useful suggestions looking 
to more direct and lU'actlcal work along these and closely related lines. The in- 
liuenee of organic matter, of aeration, and of the oxidation of Iron are also 
sy sterna li cally reported. 

The utility of sodium in relation to growth Is regarded as not yet estab- 
lished. It is thought that the fa<’ts here noted, with discussion, Indicate the 
T>ossibiIity of placing the elements which enter into nntriti\’e solutions in two 
categories, one containing tlioso elements which (‘onditlon organization, the 
other, those \\hich tend to prevent Intoxication due to tlie a(‘cnmulatlon of 
certain compounds formed during the stage's of transformation into substances 
destined to become nutritive. 

Plant ecology and its relation to agriculture, W. G. Watehman {Trans, III. 
Acad, jSVi., 70 {1917), pp. 723-729 ). — This Is a brief systematic* discussion re- 
garding the nature, content, and scope of general ecology, and of the special 
ecology of structural groups; also regarding the relation of ecologj^ to agri- 
culture, the nature of contributions to ec'ology with illustrations, and the 
proper place of ecology in agricultural .study. 

Dwarf shore floras, H. W. Oi^ark {Trans. Ill, Acad. Sci., 10 {1917), pp. Jf^5- 
759, pis. 4, figs. 2).— A list is given, with notes, of the speedes making up the 
dwarf flora as noted in October, 1914, along the shore of the Mississippi River 
near the Fisheries Biological Station at Fairport, Iowa. 

The individual dwarfing of upland plants, although referred to shortness of 
their growing season as the principal cause, is thought to offer a complex and 
diversified problem assignable to several other causes, among these Inhibition of 
root development by excess of soil moisture. 

Notes of the introduced Bora of the Douglas Lake region, H. A. Gleason 
{Ann. Rpt, Mich. Acad, Sci., 20 {1918), p. 153 ). — It is state<l that within a few 
miles of Douglas Lake, Mich,, occur more than 100 species of Introduced plants, 
their local distribution .showing that they are almost completely dependent 
upon man for their dispersal and that they are unable to compete with the 
native plants under natural conditions. The fluctuations in the number of 
individuals from year to year suggest a close i*elatlon to climatic condltiona 
Areas occupied almost completely by introduced species soon develop into a 
closed association in which Poa pratensia is the dominant plant 
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Notes on the MicMg^an flora, O. A. Farweli. {Ami. Rpt. Mich. Acad. 20 
{J918), pjp. 161-^195) paper besins a series Intended to give notes and 

discussion from time to time on rare or intercsiing Michigan plants. This 
series is practically a continuation of the contributions to the botany of 
^lichigan begun in the Asa Gray Bulletin, which has been discontinued. 

A botanical trip to Mexico, I-II, A. S. Hitchcock (ScL Mo., 8 {1919), Nos. 

pp. J29-Jlf5y fff/s. 19; S, pp. 216-238. fiys. 21). — Besides notes on topography, 
climate, rainfall, and terni>erature, the author giv(*s in the first part of this 
c(»ntribution an account of botanical and agricultural observations in Mexico, 
including floral regions, range conditions, and forage crops. ^J'he second part 
deals with tlie common wiki grasses of Mexico, more j)arliciilaiiy wifti regard 
10 such topographical features as coastal plains, plateaus, mountains, ]>onds, 
and marshes. 

Note on inheritance in Phaseolus, V\*. M. Buothioutox, jr. {Ann. Rpt. Mich. 
Xend. N'en, 20 {1918). p. 1o2). — Hybrids hetweim tlir(‘e hush vari<*ties of J\ vul- 
finris and tlie scarlet runner, tall variety of P. muliifloruH. gave in the Fi a 
de(?r<'ase of HO per eent In length of hypocotyl as compared with that of the 
maternal parent and an increase in haiglh of epieotyl of 100 per cent as coni- 
liared with that of the bush i)arent, i»ut no (hange in the h(*ight of the liybrid. 
bong hypocoljl as found in the races of P. rulffoyis is incompletely dominant 
Pt short liyjKK'otyl as found in P. ntuUilloruH. 

It is suggest (Ml, tli(*refor(S that length of h.vpoeotyl may alTord a (Titerion of 
llte classifi(*atioTi of Fj s('gr('‘gates. It in considered incorrect to speak of 
li.ypog('ai cotyh'dons as dominant to epig(*al lit this (*oiim‘Ction, since the posi- 
tion of the cotyUMlons in relation to tlui surface of the earth may dejiend 
largely on other than g(’!U'tie factors. The ('sscait nilly geneth* factors are 
ili(*se which d(‘t(‘rmine tJu' lengib ol ibe h>pocot.^l, rather than the imsition of 
(lie coly|(‘(Ions in ndalion to the earth’s surface. 

A case of Mendelian segregation in CEnothern pratincola. F. Fomi tind H. H. 
Barttett (.taw, Rpt. Mich. Acad. t8ci., 20 {1918), p. 161).- The authors give 
details regftrding restills obtained from crossiiiL^s betWiMm mutants appearing in 
the progeny of GC. pratincole as iireviotisly noUd 1 1C. S. B., Jlo, )). 128). 

Studies in the classification and nomenclature of the bacteria, VIII-X, 
K. E. BrcTiAiWN (Joar, Pact., 3 {1918). Kos. 7/, pp. Jf03-Jf06; 5, pp. 461-^74; 
6, pp. — ThrcH^ papers have been added following up those previously 

noted (K. S. 11., 40, p. 521), dealing respectively with The Suiigronps find 
(JeiKTu of the Act inoniycetales. The Subgroups and Genera of the Thiohac- 
toriales, and Subgroups and Genera of tlie Myxobacleriah's and Splrochictiiles. 

Comments on the evolution and classification of bacteria, U. S. Breku, H. J. 
(UtNN. and .1. (\ Baker {Jour. Bad., S {1918), No. 6. pp. 4lf6-)59 ). — This is a 
critical examination, with rofcreiicins, of tJu' several groups of bacteria as 
proposed by the committee apitolntcd by (lie Society of Amoritain Bact(*riologists 
and consisting of Winslow et al. (E. S. R., 37, p. 810), and as suggested by 
other authors named (in connection with their eonirlbutions). 

Bacteria which survive in fractional sterilization, E. Eckelmann {CenthJ. 
Hfikt. frfc.l, 2. Aht.. 4S (1918). No. 5-9, pp. 140-178, pis. 2, fiys. 5) .—The study 
here described of bacteria as regards their powers of resistan(‘e to st<u*llizing 
agents shows that bacteria resistant to such agents are to he found in many 
different situations, though the reasons for their absence in certain cases have 
not been determined. 

Physiological relations seem to exist between species In widely separated 
regions. Germlnabillty and resistance of spores were unimpaired In some 
cases dted, after 13 years of preservation in a dry condition. Difficulty of 
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titteriiiatatlon appears to be doe largely la some eases to lateae«» or slotm^ 
In germination, though occasionally the prodoetlon of new spores seems to he 
Influential In this respect. The surest means to exterminate bacteria with 
teu^^eratures not exceeding 100® O. Is to subject the medium several times to 
high temperatures on successive days, with room temperature during the In- 
tervals. High degrees of resistance possessed by spores are due predominantly 
to Impermeability of their membranes* 

After repeated infection in liquid media (during two to five months) the 
spores lost the power of resistance due, apparently, to the increase of permea- 
btllty of their membranes and their resulting too great readiness to germinate. 
After drying on soil, sand, or kaolin for a few weeks resistance may reappear 
in such spores. The species studied were aerobic, germlnablUty being rapidly 
decreased by lowering the oxygen pressure and increased by restoration of the 
normal oxygen supply. 

Studies on the proteolytic enzyms of soil fungi and Actinomycetes, B. A. 
Waksman (Jour, Bart., S {J91H),No. d, pp. 500--5S0). — Employing in the present 
investigation metliods of Isolation and description of soils identical with those 
used In a former contribution (E* S. R., 36, p. 214), the author has made ja 
study of a number of organisms isolated from different soils, chiefly of A«per- 
giUuB niger. 

It is stated that the proteolytic enzyms contained in the fungi studied ap- 
pear to differ from known proteolytic enzyms of animal origin inasmuch as 
they have a greater range of optimum reaction and a lower temperature 
optimum. They are not precipitated by safranin. The exoenzyms can pass 
through a Pasteur-Chamberland filter. Their production of proteolytic exo- 
nnd endoenzymos (as regards A. niger) is not affected by the sugar content 
of the medium. Both exo- and endoenzyms are produced by microorganisms 
on protein-containing and protein-free media. The age of the culture at which 
the most active enzyms are obtained depends on the organism itself, its rapidity 
of growth, and the nature of its waste products. Fibrin and crystalline egg- 
albumen are decomposed by both the exo- and endoenzyms. The fact that 
small quantities of ammonia are produced in the decomposition of peptone 
and casein by the proteolytic enzyms of the microorganism sug^ts the 
presence of desamldases among the enzyms produced. 

MELB CEOPS. 

Crop rotation and soil fertility, R. C. Donxohtte {North Dakota Bta. But 
m ims), pp. i3).— The first part of this bulletin (pp. 197- 

216) deals with a study of cropping systems for the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota made during the 7-year period of 1916-1916, In an effort to de- 
termine the Income that could be obtained when crops were placed in a rota- 
tion where the value of each crop could be ftilly realized. Various five and six 
year rotations have been followed, while observations have also been made 
on plats grown continuously to brome grass for 11 years, to wheat for 34 years, 
ahd to alfalfa for 5 years. The effect of manure on the various crops is also 
noted* The yields and estimated values of the crops are presented In tabular 
form and the results secured summarized as follows: 

The black clay soil of the Red River Valley has deteriorated In fertility and 
crop producing capacity under a systan of continuous ciH^iiig With wheat* 
Btadi land on the station farm contains approximately one-fourth to ono-thlrd 
less, nitrogen and one^fifth less phoisphorus than virgin isdl of the same 
The yield during the last ^ght years has been 28 per ^ than duriu^, the 
ffrst ^ght years of a 24-year period. A total application of 135 tons of 
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manure per acre to brome grass during a period of 11 years produced an in- 
crease of 72 per cent in yield of hay, and of 22 per cent of nitrogen and 33 per 
cent of phosphorus in the surface 7 in. of soil. The increase in yield thus far 
obtained is estimated to be worth GO cts. for each ton of manure applied. 

Clover has produced a higher yield of hay than timothy, and the yields of 
succeeding crops of wheat and corn have been higher after clover. As an aver- 
age of the 3 years, 1914r-1916, in which clover and timothy were followed by 
wheat and corn the clover rotation is estimated to have produced a gross 
income of $13.61 per acre more than the timothy rotation. Clover is also said 
to be a more profitable crop in the rotation than peas. In 1914 clover pro- 
duced 3,22 tons more hay per acre than peas, and in 1915 wheat following 
clover yielded 6.9 bu. per acre more than that following peas. 

The highest average income, $29.01, was secured from a six-year rotation 
consisting of potatoes, wheat, barley, and alfalfa 3 years. Owing to the failure 
of alfalfa in 1910 and 1911 the average income on the duplicate<l plat of this 
rotation was only $18. In the second ranking rotation, consisting of com, 
wheat, barley, clover, and wheat, when two cuttings of clover were obtained 
the average annual gross income was $24.49 per acre. On account of the better 
distribution of labor and the larger acreage of grain the latter rotation is 
deemed better suited to lied River Valley conditions. 

Wheat, barley, timothy, brome grass, and potatoes responded to applications 
of farm manure, the average value of the increased ylekl being $1.16 for each 
ton of manure during a period of 3 years. Clover, peas, and alfalfa have not 
rosiK)nded to applications of manure. 

It Is estimated that the increase from one ton of rotted manure has been 
worth $1.22 as an average of five plats, and the average^ increase on seven plats 
from one ton of fresh manure worth $1.13. Considering the cost of the extra 
handling of rotted manure, it is regarded as more profitable to haul the manure 
directly from the barn to the field. 

The second part of the bulletin (pp. 216-251) has to do with studies made 
in connecrion with a series of experiments previously described (E. S. R., 28, 
p. 838). These studies were planned in an effort to ascertain the effects of 
German millet, broom corn millet, corn, potatoes, and hare fallow on wheat 
grown in rotation with them, and also the influence of these crops upon the 
soli moisture and available nitrogen supply of succeeding wheat crops. Obser- 
vations were made during the growing seasons of 1911 -1 913, inclusive, on the 
moisture and nitrate content of the soil at different stages in the growtli of 
crops in various places in the rotation, and the data are i)resened in tabular 
form. The results secured may be summarized as follows : 

German millet and broom corn millet improved the condition of the soil for 
wheat when the land was comparatively new and free from weeds. Where 
such a cropping system was followed continuously, however, the yield of wheat 
was reduced. In these experiments the second and third wheat crops following 
millet have frequently yielded more than the first crop where this cropping 
system had been practiced for 8 years or more, this being specially noticeable 
when the first wheat crop was preceded by a heavy crop of millet. 

The growing of corn once in four years resulted In the maintenance of the 
yield of the first and second wheat crops following the corn, but the yield of 
the third crop decreased. The beneficial effects of the corn crop extended over 
a shorter time on old land than on new land, as indicated by the fact that the 
first wheat crop yielded 5.72 bu. more than tlie third crop in the last four years 
of the experiment while the preceding 4-year period it yielded but 1.95 bu. more. 

158071®— No. 9—20 3 
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The effect of potatoes in the rotation was similar to that of corn. Fallowing 
also produced much the same effect, excei)t that the flirst wheat crop yielded less 
and the third one more than when grown In a similar place in the rotation with 
corn or potatoes. There was a gx*eater growth of straw when wheat was grown 
on fallow land than occurred on potato land, and more on potato land than on 
<'<irn land. In spechilly favorable years more grain was produced with the 
greater growth of straw, but the results are held to indicate that ordinarily 
more grain is produc*e<l on coni land than on ptitato t)r fallow land for the con- 
ditions under which this work was carried on. 

Soil moisture determinations in 1012 and lOlB showed that German millet 
and brocmi com millet used similar amounts of w^ater from the top 3 ft. of soil. 
More water was used in producing a l)ushel of wheat in the crop following 
millet than was used by the second, and inon^ by the second than by the third 
crop of wheat following millet. Wheat wtiH produced with less loss of water 
from the top 3 ft. of soil when it followed corn than when grown after millet. 
As an average of three crops, a bushel of wheat was produced with 18.4 tons less 
water than in the German mllh't rotation and 14.8 tons less than in the broom 
corn millet rotation. The first wheat crop following corn required less w’ater 
than the second and the second slightly less than the third. More w^ater was 
used from th(j lop 3 fl. of soil for the production of a bushel of wheat when 
potatoes took the place of corn in the rotation, but U‘ss Ilian was used In the 
millet rotations. The first wheat crop following (he potatoes was produced 
with the least water, the amount increasing with each suc‘ceotling wheat crop. 
Wheat grown on fallow required more water for each bushel producwl than 
when grown (tn corn or potato land, hut less than when grown on millet ground 
If no account was taken of the loss during the year in whi<*h it was fallowed. 
As an average of two years this loss amounted to approximately 6 in. of rainfall. 

The growing of millet seemed to favor the accnmulatlon of nitrates more 
than the growing of wheat, but the heavy demands of th(i millet crop sometimes 
reduced the nitrate content of the soil to a low point. Nitrates accumulated 
more rapidly in com, potato, and fallow land than where millet was grown. 
When measured by the amount of nitrogen used by the crop and the amount 
remaining in the soil in the form of nitrates, there was los.s available nitrogen 
produced In the wlieat land the first year following millet than there was the 
second year. The amounts jxroduced the third year following millet were prac- 
tically the same as for the second season. The available nitrogen produced. In 
soli growing the first crop of wheat after corn or potatoes was greater than 
when either the second or third crop was grown. 

Finally it is concluded that, “ for the black clay soil of (he Red River Valley, 
the beneficial effe<it of corn and potatoes in Ibe rotation is due largely to the 
greater amount of nitrogen made available during the growing season of suc- 
ceeding crops and greater economy in the use of plant food and soil moisture. 
The better soil structure after a cultivated crop has been grown probably favors 
nitrification and permits a more complete and uniform distribution of the crop 
roots through the soil mass. The eradication of weeds la an Important factor 
in the improvement of soil structure and the ecemomy of plant food and soil 
moisture.” 

[Eeport of field crops work at the Hettinger, H. J)a.k. substation, 1018^ 
X018], W, R. Lanxon, a. J. Ogaaku, and U, .T. BowNisy (North Dakota Sta. 
Bui, 1S0 (1919), pp, 9-12, 14-20, 21-28, 25-28, 86-49, 50-53, 55, $6).— This com- 
prises a report on variety* rotation, and cultural tests with wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, flax, and corn, and field tests with buckwheat, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
red clover, brome grass, millet, Sudan grass, field peas, soy beans, chick-peas, 
kaoliang, emmer, hemp* and Dakota amber sorghum. 
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The results secured with wheat are held to indicate that diversified farming 
is more profitable than where the farmer depends upon wheat alone. Under 
a system of mixed farming It Is recommended that wheat be gro^^^l on disked 
corn land rather than on fallowe<l land. Kubanka No. 8 durum and Marquis 
Fife are regarded as the most dependable sorts for this region. Wheat proved 
to be more profitable than oats, although the latter Is better adapted for grow- 
ing after sinall grains in the rotation. Medium early varieties of oats are 
deemed best. Barley failed to produce as high a money return as either 
wheat or oats. Varieties of the two-rowed class of barley are regarded as best 
adapted to this locality. The best average results with flax are thought to be 
secured on virgin sod breaking, while plantings on brome grass breaking were 
scarcely profitable. Satisfactory' results were seeured on disked corn stubble. 
North Dakota No. 1^ flax has given the best results. 

Northwestern Dent corn is said to be the best sort for general purposes, while 
for hogging off Gelui an<l Dakota Wlute flint w'ere successfully grown. Spring 
plowing Is deemed preferable to fall phnving for corn, while data have been se- 
cured which are held to indicate that cultivation to maintain a dust mulch 
is of less importance than for the removal of weeds. 

The Early Ohio potato is n'garded as the best g('neral purpose sort, while 
Irish Cobbler has also given good results. 

[Keport of field crops work in Montserrat, 1917-1918], F. Watts {Imp. 
Dept. Apr. West ftidirs, Rpt. Apr. Depty Montserraty 19J7-18y pp. S--t2y J5y 16, 
,‘?5WT7, .78).-- This describes the continuation of work previously noted 
(E. 8. 11., 40, p. 228), embracing breeding, spinning, cultural, and fertilizer 
tests with cotton; variety tests with sugar cane; observations on the utiliza- 
tion of the ajownn plant {Carvm eoptletm) and of American horsemint 
(Monarda punctata) as sources of thymol, and of Datura, metel as a source of 
scopolamine; notes on pens, beans, peanuts, sweet p<jtatoes, and yams; and in- 
formation relative to the cotton and sugar Industries. 

[Bepqrt of field crops work at the St. Kitts-Nevis experiment stations, 
1916-17 and 1917-18], F. Watts {Imp. Dept. Apr. WeM Indies, Rpt. Apr. 
Dept. Rt. Kitts-Nevis, 1916^17, pp. 2-11, 13-16, 30-36, 37, 38; 1917-18, pp. 2-U, 
16-18, 32-39, I/O, ftps. d). — These reports describe the progress of work con- 
ducted along the same general lines as previously noted (E. 8. II., 38, p. 33), 
embracing variety and field tests with corn, yams, eddoes, beans, peas, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, cassava, and castor lanin, and nmnurial and seed selection 
tests with cotton. Information relative to the sugar and cotton Industries is also 
included. 

[The Woburn field experiments, 19181, .T. A. A'oklckeb {Jour. Roy. Apr. 
Soc. England, 79 {1918), pp. 263-276). — ^Thls describes the continuation of work 
along the same general lines as previously noted (E. S. K., 40, p. 824). The 
season of 1917-18 is said to have been rather unfavorable. 

The maximum yield in the continuous wheat expt^riments, 28.3 bu. of grain 
and 2,447 lbs, of straw per acre, was secured froni the plat receiving mineral 
manures and sulphate of ammonia with one ton of lime applied in 1906. The 
plat receiving rape dust equivalent to 25 lbs. of ammonia was next with 28.1 bu. 
of grain and 2,777 lbs. of straw. The average yield for the untreated checks 
amounted to 14 bu. of grain and 1,406 lbs. of straw. Mineral manures alone 
produced 14,6 bu. of grain and 1,603 lbs. of straw. Nitrate of soda failed to 
show any superiority over sulphate of ammonia, while farmyard manure was 
slightly Inferior to rape dust. Phosphates without potash produced 15.5 bu. 
of grain and 1.418 lbs. of straw, while potash without phosphate produced 12.9 
bu. of grain and 1,198 lbs. of straw. 
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The highest yield in the continuous barley exi>eriinents was secured from 
the plat receiving farmyard manure and amounted to S5.1 bu. of grain and 
2^288 lbs. of straw, followed by the plat receiving mineral manures and, in 
alternate years, nitrate of soda with a yield of 27 bu. of grain and 1,555 lbs. of 
straw. The average yield for the untreated checks was 8.6 bu. of grain and 
587 lbs. of straw. Mineral manures alone failed to give any increase in yield 
although a slight increase w’as secured on the limed portion of the plat. Sul- 
phate of ammonia alone again gave no welghable return, while the addition 
of large amounts of lime (4 tons) resulted in an increased yield. Nitrate of 
soda used alone at the rate of 2 cwt. (224 lbs.) per acre gave satisfactory re- 
sults. Rape cake proved to be a failure with barley. Phosphate without 
potash produced 24.3 bu. of grain and 1,365 lbs. of straw and potash without 
phosphate 25,4 bu. of grain and 1 ,547 lbs. of straw. 

Observations on tlie comparative effect upon barley yields of the unex- 
hausted residues from so-called cake and corn feeding on the rotation plats 
showed a yield of 21.8 bu. of grain and 1,431 lbs. of straw for the corn-fed plat 
and 18.2 bu. of grain and 1,496 lbs. of straw for the cake-fed plat. 

Wheat following green crops of tare8» rape, and mustard which had been fed 
off produced at the rate of 12.2, 15.3, and 15.2 bu. of grain per acre, respectively. 

In the improvement of old grassland, the best results were again secured 
from an ax>plication of 12 tons of manure per acre made In 1913 with a yield 
of 3,870 lbs. of hay, as compared with 3,668 lbs. for the untreated check. 
Various kinds of lime for grassland have been compared, the highest yield, 
3,808 lbs. of hay i>er acre, being secured from Lias lime applied in 2-ton lots in 
1910 and again in 1016. The untreated check produced 3,752 lbs. of hay. 
Comparing different forms of lime for grass, ground chalk gave the highest 
yield, 8,836 lbs. of hay, and the untreated check 3,360 lbs. 

[Report of field crops work in Mysore, 1916-17], L. O. Coleman {Rpt. Agr, 
Dept, Mysore, 19i6-17, pp, 2S), — Variety, fertilizer, and cultural experiments 
with sugar cane are briefly described and field tests with misceliangoiis cro])s 
noted. 

[Beport of field crops work in the United Provinces, India, 1918], B, 0. 
Burt (Rpt, Agf\ Wxpt. f^tas. Cent. Circle^ United Provs. ilndia], 19(8, pp. J’-25, 
S2S4, S8, 39, 43-45, 50-59, 65-70, 74t 75), — ^This describes the continuation of 
work along the <'.ame general lines as previously noted (K. S. II., 40, p. 332). 

Grain yields for 1919, E. B. Stookey (Washington Sta., West Wash. Sta, 
Mo, Bui,, 7 (1919), No, 7, pp, 105, 106), — ^The yields of the leading varieties of 
barley, oats, and wheat grown at Puyallup during 1919 are given, together 
with their average yields for a period of years. 

Barley yielded at the rate of from 23.38 bu. per acre for Beardless to 39.8 
bu. for Hannchen for a 3-year period. Gray Winter oats sown in the fall pro- 
duced 48.17 bu. for a 4-year average as compared with yields of spring varieties 
ranging from 49.77 bu. for Swedish Select to 60.6 bu. for Minnesota No. 281. 
The 4-year average yields of spring wheat ranged from 18.21 bu. per acre for 
Marquis to 22.42 bu. for Mexican Bluestem, and of winter wheat from 33.43 bu. 
for Little Club to 35.23 bu. for Bed Eussian. Bed Busslan seeded at the rate 
of 1.5, 2, and 2.5 bu. per acre produced at the rate of 84.25, 35.2, and 36.75 bu. 
per acre, respectively. 

Statistical notes on cereals (Jntematl, Imi, Agr, IBomeh Bur, Btatia,, Doc, 
Leaflets, 8 (1919), No, 6, pp, 88).— Statistical information is presented dealing 
with the yield, trade, consumption, prices, and rates of ocean freight for wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, com, and rice throughout the world for the 1918 crops of the 
.^Northern Hemisphere and the 1918-19 crops of the Southern Hemisphere. In- 
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formation is also given relative to legislative measures adopted in various 
t'ountries concerning the production, trade, and consumption of cereals. 

[Fiber plants of Brazil], M. P. Cobr£a {Fibran Texteis c Cellvlosc. Rio dc 
Janeiro: Min. Agr., Indus, e Com., IBIB, pp. XV -{-276, pis. 31, figs. 51 ). — ^Thls 
comprises a detailed account of textile fibers and of paper-making materials 
found in Brazil. 

The agaves, A. Bebgeb (Die Agaven. Jma: G. Fischer, Id 15, pp. Vll-\-2SS, 
figs, 81 ). — ^This comprises a monograph on the agaves. Three subgenera, Man- 
freda, Llttma, and Euagave, are recognized, and 274 species described. A brief 
note on the cultivation of agaves is included. 

Australian saltbush, It. McKee (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 617 {19 Id), pp. 12, figs. 
4 ). — ^This comprises an account of the distribution, climatic and soil require- 
ments, drought resistance, diseases, seeding, liarvesting, and utilization of Aus- 
tralian saltbush {Alniplex semihaccata), said to have been introduced into the 
seiniarid regions of the United States about 25 years ago. 

Plantings failed in practically all cases exi'ept along the coast and in the 
San .loaquln and Imperial V' alleys of California, and in the Salt lUver, Yuma, 
and Santa Cruz Valleys of Arizona. The i)lant was found to be tolerant of 
alkali and quite drought resistant, although not to the same extent as other 
species of Atrlplex and other desert plants. While not so palatable as most 
forag€‘s, the erop is said to be readily eaten by sheep, goats, cattle, and horses 
when other feetls are scarc(% having its greatest value as a succuUait feed in 
late summer. It Is also regarded as a suitable soiling crop, but of little value 
for hay. 

The cultivation of barley in Chile, R. Opazo G. {CartUla Practica sobre 
Cultivo de la Cebada en Chile. Santiago de Chile: B€ri\ Agron. Rcjion. i En- 
smafiza Agr. Anibulante, 1918. pp. 33. figs. 11 ). — Cultural methods and field 
practices employed In growing the crop are described. 

The barley of Tripoli, E. De Citxis {Agr. Colon. \ Italy], 13 {1919), No. 8, pp. 
259-273, fl^s. 3 ). — Racial and cultural characteristics of Tripolitan barley are 
described. 

Buclcwheat, C. E. Leighty {V. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 1062 {1919). pp. 
24i 6 ). — This publication comprises a discussion of the soil and climatic 

adaptations of the crop and the field practices and cultural methods employed 
in its production. The utilization of buckwheat is also describe<l. 

Selection of pseudo-starchy endosperm In maize, D. F. Jones {Genetics, 4 
(1919), No. 4^ PP' 364-393, pis. 8, fig. 1 ). — The appearance of amylaceous seeds 
in an extracted recessive progeny from a cross of starchy and sweet varieties 
of maize is held to indicate that an imperfect segregation or contamination of 
the two allelomorphs may have occurred, and led to selection experiments at 
the Connecticut Slate Experiment Station in an effort to recover i)otli parental 
types. 

Apparently pure sweet and pure starchy strains were obtained after five 
generations of selection in self-fertilized lines, which remained constant during 
four or five additional generations of self-fertilization and selection. The sweet- 
and starchy-appearlng selections behaved alike when crossed with ordinary 
starchy maize, segregating Into starchy and sweet seeds in the F- in the ratio 
of S : 1, An examination of the starch grains of the two selections showed 
them to be quite similar and to lack full development as compared with starchy 
varieties. In chemical composition the starchy selection was found to be more 
like other starchy types, particularly in soluble and insoluble carbohydrates. 
Because of its behavior in Inheritance, the nature of Its starch grains, and the 
qualities of the seed, however, this starchy-appearlng form of endosperm has 
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l>een regarded as independent and genetically distinct from true starchiness 
and has been termcHi pseudo-starohy. 

Crosses of pseudo-starchy and sweet gave Indistinctly segregating seed po|m- 
latlons in the Fa which showed little response to selection in tlie next genera- 
tion, although in subsequent generations the parental patterns were recovered. 
The pseudo-starchy type was also recovered from the extracted sweet seeds of 
a cross of pseudo-starchy and true starchy. In both these crosses segregation 
became more distinct in later generations after the plants had been inbred. 
Two forms of segregation were observed, one giving a sharp mono-hybrid ratio 
of opaque and translucent seeds, and the other giving a less definite splitting 
in a 1 : 1 ratio, responding Immediately to selection. 

In interpreting the results the evidence is <leemed sufReient to merit the 
assumption that endosperm and plant factors work together so tlmt reciprocal 
crosses have slight immediate effect, and that the appearance of the seed In 
the P 2 populations Is not closely <*orrelated with their genetic composition and 
hence with tlieir behavior in later generations. Tentative factorial schemes are 
employed to Illustrate ways by which tliese conditions may l»e brought about. 
It is stated that no evidence w'as found that imixu’fect segregation or con- 
tamination of factors occurred in the sei)aratiou of the determiners of starchy 
and sweet endosperms In the original cross, the effects of selection being most 
logically attributed to the sorting out and rearrangement of hereditary factors. 

[Cotton culture In French colonial possessions] (.4««oc. Coton. Colon, Bill, 
€1 il$19)y pp. 635^98, ffg. 1). — This comprises an account of the Industry in 
French West Africa, New (hiledoniu, the New Hebrides, Cambodge, Tahiti, and 
Ouadeloup<\ 

Cawnpore- American cotton: An account of experiments in its improve- 
ment by pure line selection and of field trials, 1013-1917, B. 0. Bitut and N. 
Haiurb (Apr. Research Inst, Pusa Bnl. 88 {1919) ^ pp. pis, 10, fig, 1). — Selec- 
tion work, tests of new Importations, ol)servutions on climatic conditions from 
season to season, and cultural experiments with so-called Cawnpore- American 
cotton are described. It is stated that the American cotton compares itavorably 
in every respect with “ desl ” cotton, and that under suitable marketing condi- 
tions It is much more profitable. 

Beport of the Indian Cotton Committee {Calcutta: Govt, 1919, [vots. i], pp. 
[^] pis, 7). — This comprises a report of the committee appointed by 
the Governor General to examine into the agricultural and economic phases 
of long staple cotton production in India. 

The fir.st part of the report deals witli the cultural problems and the possi- 
bilities of extending long staple cotton production in each Province. The second 
part includes a discussion of commercial questions and statistics, the establish- 
ment of a central cotton trade association in Bombay, and the formation of a 
central cotton committee to coordinate all work with cotton throughout India. 
The report is supplemented by two maps of India showing the distribution of 
the different kinds of cotton by districts and the relative importance of the 
crop; by irrigation maps of tlie Punjab, the United I^rovinces, and of Sind; 
and by two plans of a model ginning factory. 

JDnheritance of certain characters in the cowpea (Vigna sinensis), B. 0. 
HABI.AND {Jour. Genetics, 8 {1919), No. 2, pp, 101-132, fig, 1). — ^The author 
describes observations on the mode of inheritance of factors affecting the flower 
color, the pattern of the seed coat, and the color of the seed cqat pattern of 
y, Hnemis, which may be summarised as follows : 

The factor producing the type of flower color known as pale (almost white 
^^i^treaked with violet) has been designated L, and is said to exert a visible 
effect only in types with the Holstein and small eye patterns, It is also 
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thought to be the factor mentioned by Spillman (E. S. R., 30, p. 636) as tho <>n<' 
re»ponslble for the production of antboryaiiin in the stems and leaves. 

The factor D, which exerted a visible effect only in the ]>reseiice of L, con- 
verted the small eye pattem Into tho Watson pattern and the Holstein into the 
solid, at the same time changing the flower color to dark (deep reddish violet). 
Additional factors w’ere recognized as follows; Hi, a factor v/hich converttMl 
the small eye pattern into the Holstein pattern ; Ha, which behaved in a manner 
similar to IIi; B, a factor for black seed coat which also manifested itself in 
the production of a red tipped pod and a calyx and pedurjcle having more or 
less anthocynnln pigmentation; N, a factor for brown or buff color in the 
seed coat pattern ; and a factor for dark mart>on testa pattern. 

In a cross between small eye and solid color tbe btdiavior of certain of the 
Ft families is held to indicate that both the Holstein factors were involved. 
The ratio of Holstein to no Holstein in the F 2 was as 4.U : 1, as compared with 
the expected ratio of 15:1. Linkage hetwetm the two Holstein factors is 
believed to account for the Fa results but not for those of Ibe Fi. It is stated 
that no hypothesis can be suggested at the present time which wdll account 
for both the Fa and the Pa. 

The following pairs of factors appeared to be inherited Independently of 
each other : L and D, I) and Hi, D and Ua, Hi and H^, and and N. 

Henequen in Yucatan, R. Barra {El JTenequen en Vucaian. Mcwico: *Scc. 
Apr. y Pometdo^ Dir. Apr.^ 1918, S. cd., pp. .95-j-7/, plx. S). — ^Tliis comprises a 
rather detailed account of sisal production in Yucatan. 

A giant legrume as a forage crop for Cuba, IM. Calvino {Eatac. Expt. Apron, 
Cuba liol. IfS {1919), pp, //f/'?. 7). — The production of Meibomia loiocarpa 
for forage Is described. 

Production of late or main-crop potatoes, W. Stuart (T. ti. Dept. Apr.. 
Farmers'' Bui. 106 Jf {1919), pp, SO. ftps. 21). — Field practices arid cultural meth- 
ods employed in growing the crop are described. It is stated that approx- 
imately 86 per cent of the potatoes produced in the United Slates are grown 
as a late 0 / main crop. 

The Industrial and nutritive value of the potato in Ireland, T. Johnson 
and C. Boyle {Dept. Apr. and Tech. Jnstr. Ireland Jour., 18 {1918), No. 4 , pp. 

figs. 7 ), — It is stated that the size of tbe starch grains varies with the 
size of the tuber, the largest being fouiul on the outer and the inner side of 
the vascular ring. Starch content is greatest in the cortex, least in the inner 
pith. Moisture and total nitrogen increase from cortex I 0 inner pith. Ex- 
amination of the cut surface of a tuber indicates somewiiat roughly, but 
serviceably, the probable composition. A thick cortical layer corresponds to 
a high starcli content; a thin layer to a large proportion of crude protein. 
However, the unevenness in the thickness of the layers renders it necessary 
to use whole tubers (rather than sections) in analysis. Very large tubers are 
apt to be watery and lacking in starch. Soil and climate vary the composition 
of the tubers. High rainfall low^ers starch content. 

Bice experiments lin Trinidad], 1915—1918, J. »e Verteuil and L. A. 
Bbxjnton { Bui , Dept. Apr. Trin/idad and Tobago, 18 {1919), No. 2, pp . 98-JOS ). — 
This describes the results of variety, cultural, and seed selection tests with rice. 

In the variety experiments, the average yields secured during the 5-year 
period of 1914-1918, inclusive, ranged from 17.73 barrels (2,127.6 lbs.) of 
paddy per acre for A. H. C. to 20.80 barrels for Jerrahan. Observations on 
varieties imported from Ceylon, India, Java, Formosa, British Guiana, and 
Umislana are included. Increased yields ranging from 1.91 to 6.77 bags of 
poddy per acre were obtained from early (February) preparation of the land 
over late (June) pr^aratlon. The best results were secured with a planting 
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flistance of about 10 In., with from 2 to 4 plants per hole. A larger average 
number of tillers per plant and larger yields have been secured by single planf 
selection. 

Cross^pollination of sugar cane, H. B. Cowgill {Jour, Dept. Agr. ang Labor 
Porto RicOt S {1919), No. i, pp. jf-5). — ^TMs paper has already been noted from 
another source (E, S. 11., 40, p. 241). 

Varieties of sugar cane in Porto Bico, F. S. Earle {Jour. Dept. Agr. and 
Labor Porto Rico, 3 {1919), No. 2, pp. 13-55). — ^Thls paper comprises a dlscus- 
«ion of the cultural value and chamcteristics of sugar cane varieties grown In 
Porto Rico, together with brief botanical descriptions of a number of the 
varieties supplemented by a key for their identification. 

Breeding timothy at Svalfif, H. Witte {Jour. Heredity, 10 {1919), No. 7, pp. 
291-299, figs. 7). — The author presents a brief account of the methods employed 
In timothy breeding at Svalof, the numerous forms studied, and the results 
secured. Characters which have received attention with regard to variation 
and heredity include the length, thickness, and direction of growth of the 
stem ; the number and length of Intemodes ; the size and color of leaves ; the 
length, thickness, 8hai)e, stiffness, and compactness of head ; the size and color 
of glumes, the color of anthers, and the form, color, and size of seed; physi- 
ological characters such as hardiness and earliness; the quantity of after- 
growth and stooling ability ; and disease and drought resistance. It Is said to 
be practically impossible to secure i>erfect!y constant strains of timothy, and 
in view of this fact the work of the plant breeder is believed to consist chiefly 
of the elimination of characters of purely theoretical Interest in an effort to 
obtain the highest posssible uniformity in practical characters. 

Characters deemed desirable for a timothy variety which is to be employed 
in a two-year meadow include tall, not too stout, erect, comparatively stiff 
stems with short top internodes and relatively long base internodes, vigorous, 
abundant stooling power, prf»fiision of leaves, perfectly fresh at cutting, rich 
aftergrowth, hardiness, highest possible resistance to rust, convenient earli- 
ness, and good development during the second year. A desirable variety for 
perennial pasture, on the other hand, is described as one possessing vigorous 
stooling power, early and abundant aftergrowth after each grazing, hardiness, 
highest possible resistance to rust, and highly increased longevity. Good seed 
production Is regarded as €*qually important as a high hay yield, the following 
characters being deemed essential for this purpose: Tall, stiff, compact, unin- 
terrupted heads; big, plump, well-colored seeds, easily removed from empty 
glumes and with well-attached floral glumes; and a high degree of self-fer- 
tilization. 

In trials with selected sorts of timothy made during the period of 1909-1918 
two new strains have been developed and distributed. Primus and Gloria, which 
have produced approximately 12 an<l 20 per cent more green fodder per hec- 
tare, respectively, than ordinary Swedish timothy. 

Inheritance of branching habit in tobacco, ,T. .Tohnson (Ometics, 4 {1919), 
No. 4, pp. S07S40, figs. 10). — Studies conducted at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station are described in which observations were made on the Inheritance of the 
branching or suckering habit of tobacco in a cross between a Cuban type having 
numerous large suckers and a Little Dutch strain possessing a few small 
suckers. The conclusions are based largely on eeunts and weights of suckers 
of the parental types and of succeeding generations made over a period of 
years under widely varying environmental conditions, as well as upon dat|i 
secured when the par^ts and several succeeding generations of the cross 
were grown the same year under identical conditions. Data are also pre- 
sented on correlations between the number of leaves and the number and 
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weight of suckers, and on the inheritance of height of plants, number ol* 
nodes and leaves, flowering, and leaf sijse and shape. The results may be 
summarized as follows: 

The branching or suckering habit of tobacco is a distinct characteristic and 
behaves as other inheritable characters, although subject to very considerable 
fluctuating variation, due to environmental conditions and to certain physio- 
logical factors. The Fi generation of the cross mentioned above was inter- 
mediate between the two parents for number of suckers, but somewdiat above 
the intermediate condition for weight of suckers, thought to be due to the 
stimulus of heterozygosis. The reciprocal Fi generations behaved in an almost 
identical manner, and the variation w^as on the whole no more than that of 
the most variable parent, as shown by the standard deviation. 

The Fa generation possessed a range of variation as gi’eat or greater than 
that of the combined range of the two parents. The standard deviation from 
the mean as regards the suckering habit was practically twice that of the 
average of the parents or of the Fi. The large majority ol* ilu' F* plants 
appeared to approach more nearly the Cuban type than the IJttle Dutch type, 
although the means more nearly resemble the intermediate condition found in 
the Ft, 

Segregation in regard to the suckering habit was detinitoly shown in tlu' Fs 
and succeeding generations, strains having been isolated which suckered even 
leas profusely than the Little Dutch parent, wdiile otluTs were almost as pro- 
lific as the Cuban type, the large majority ranging between the two extremes. 
The standard deviations indicated that certain of these strains were' no moni 
variable than the parents and >vere probably breeding true for the suckering 
habit, while other strains carried as far as Fo have failed to show any signs 
of the homozygous condition. The production of few and small suckers ap- 
r)eared to be the recessive condition. The Inheritance of the suckering habit, 
is regarded as purely quantitative and not separable into satisfactory classes 
or ratios.^ The results are held to be comparable with those obtained by East, 
Hayes, and Emerson for various quantitative characters in tobacco, maize, 
and other plants, and it is believed the data should be Interpreted in a similar 
way on the multiple factor hypothesis. 

It Is stated that random observations and systematically recorded djita tend 
to show that no particular correlation exists between numb(T, size, or sliape of 
leaves and the number or size of suckers In the second generation of a cross 
between a large suckering and a small suckering type. While the production of 
a nonsuckering type of tobacco combined wdth the commercial i»ractice of “ toj)- 
ping” is regarded as probably impossible for purely physiological reasons, it is 
believed that by crossing and selection the production of relatively few and 
.small suckerng strains of a certain type of leaf may be obtained. This may 
be of some commercial imiJurtance, although the combination of this character 
with the proper leaf shape and quality will be extremely difficult to obtain. 

The combination and segregation of characters has also been denvonstrated 
In this cross for such characters as height of plant, number of nodes and leaves, 
size and shape of leaves, and time of flowering. The occurrence of tw^o abnor- 
malities entirely foreign to the parents, one a morphological monstrosity and 
the other a ** physiological weakness,” are recorded as illustrating the occur- 
rejQce of ” new ” characters in a variety cross under controlled conditions, 

S^lao-cured tobaeeo in Canada, D. D. Digqes and H. A. Fbeeman {Canada 
Ewpt Farms Bui, SS, Si* ser, (1919) ^ pp. 44* 7). — ^This publication comprises 

a general discussion of the production, harvesting, curing, and handling of 
flue-cured tobacco In Ontario by D. D, Dlgges (pp. 9-30), together with 
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observations ou tobacco soils, rotations, and fertilizers (pp. 31-40) and on co- 
operative fertilizer tests (pp. 41-44) by H, A. Freeman. 

Mechanical aniilj-ses arc presented of 44 soils and subsoils now producing 
flue-cured tobacco in (Canada, and the conclusion reached that the best soil 
for this type of tobacco is a loose, porous sand from 6 to 10 In. deep, underlaid 
by a sand to sandy loam sul>soil with good natural drainage. Chemical 
analyses of a few of these soils are included and indicate a rather low state of 
fertility. Tests with commercial fertilizers are said to have given good re- 
sults. The use of a complete Xeitilizer containing sulphate of potash, acid 
phosphate, and sulphate of ammonia or dried blood Is recommended. The 
maintenance of fertility and the best conditions for growth are believed to l)e 
dependent upon a proper system of crop rotation. I^'iirning under a clover 
crop just iirecediiig planting to tobacco resulted in an inferior yield of poor 
quality. ObsiTvations on the i^roportlon of stalk to leaf secured in Canada 
showed on average of 55.2 to 44.8. It is thought that a larger proportion of 
leaf could be secured, together with an improvement in quality, through earlier 
and lower topping. 

The 1019 yields from ten wheat fields in Egypt,*'. C . G. Hopkins et ai.. 
(IlHnow Sta, Cir(\ 2^0 {1919), folio). — ^Thls circular repoits the wheat harvest 
from 10 difl'erent experimental fields on which crop rotation systems an<l 
fertilizer experiments are being (conducted. 

[The cultivation of the greater yam (Bioscorea alata)], 1. II. Btibkiij. 
{Gardens* BuL l!<trait8 l^cttUmenU, 2 {1919), No. 4, pp. 129-1 S5 ). — ^This com- 
prises a iirogress report on cultural tests with D. alata conducted at the Singa- 
pore botanic gardens during 1918. See also a previous note (E. S. It., 40, p. 
637). 

The longevity of Bacillus radicicola on legume seeds, 0. U. Fellkrs {Soil 
Sc% 7 (1919), No. 3 , pp. 217-232). — Bacteriological and vegetation experiments 
conducted at the New Jersey Experiment Stations are described in which an 
effort was made to ascertain the viability of B. radicicola op soy bean and 
alfalfa seed subjected to varying conditions of inoculation and held in storage 
for different lengths of time. 

Evidence is presented to show that such seed Inoculated with nodule in- 
fusion retained viable nodule-forming organisms on the seed coat for from 
six to nine months, while plants grown from these seeds possessed nodules on 
their roots. The soy bean and alfalfa organisms appeared to withstand about 
the same degree of desiccation. The shortest period of time (five minutes) 
that the seeds were kept in contact with the inoculant gave nearly as good 
results as longer periods. The use of gum tragiicanth did not aid materially 
in prolonging the vitality of the bacteria, and the use of this material or 
similar substances is deemed inadvisable. Infected dry soil dusted upon moist 
seeds gave better results than sterile dry soil dusted upon moist inoculated 
seeds. Soil inoculation did not prove to be any more effective than Inoculation 
witii nodule infusi(m or commercial cultures. Commercial cultures gave as 
good results as nodule infusion. 

In general the number of bacteria per seed and the number of nodules per 
plant were not closely correlated, it being apparent that only a few of the 
cells present on a seed were capable of nodule production. It is stated that 
this ratio may be as 1 : 1,()()0,0()0. It Is also deemed probable that those or- 
ganisms/ which resist desiccation longest possess the greatest. Infectiblllty. 
The gr^test destruction of cells occurred within the first few hours after In- 
oculation, after which they perfsherl relatively more slowly and uniformly. 
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TJUe Inoculation of soil in pots with a rich nodule Infusion increased consid- 
erably the number of nodules produced per plant over that produced py Inocu- 
lated seed alone. 

While it is not recommended that inoculated seeds he slore<l for lonj? periods 
of time before planting, a delay of several days or a montii is believed to do no 
iiarm. There appeared to be little difference in the resistance to desiccation 
whether nodule infusion, commercial cultures, or soil Ls employed as the in- 
fecting agent. 

Farm weeds of North Carolina and methods for their control, II, J. L. Bub- 
GESS and C. H. Waldbon {Bui, N. €, Dept, Apr., 40 (1910) y No, 8, pp, 53, fly a, 
\ir >), — In a further contribution to the subject (K. H. U., 38, p. 141), the authors 
describe and illustrate 25 important weeds f<»niid in the State, together with 
information relative to their eradication and contr(d. 

HOETICULTirEE. 

The aerial fertilization of plants with carbon dioxid, M, B. Oumm:ings and 
O. H. Jones {Vermont Sia. Jlul. 211 {1918), pp. 3-56, pU. Jf ). — A detailed account 
is given ot experiments coiiductt‘d to determine the general behavior of green- 
house plants aerially sni)plieil with carbon dioxkl In excess of that normally 
contained in the air. The trials were begun in 1009 and continued for seven 
years. Widely dissimilar types «>f plants were chosen, beans and peas repre- 
senting the legumes; radishes and potatoes the root ami tuber crops; lettuce, 
Swiss chard, and endive the foliage plants of flic salad class; the strawberry 
of tile fruit ctoi)s; and nasturtium and cyclamen of the flowering plants. The 
work for the earlier years consisted in learning methods of j)rocedure. The 
data presented are bas(‘d upon results secured from 1011 on. It was found 
impossible to supply an .excess of cairbon dioxlil in closed receptacJes which did 
not subject the x>lants to abnormal conditions of humidity and ventilation, 
H(‘nce open cases M^ere employed in all of the trials. The carbon dioxid was 
generated continuously, liberated slowly,' and all(>we<l to bathe the plants by 
dispersion. The results of the several trials are presented In tabular form 
and discussed. Earlier Investigations along similar lines are briefly cited. 

The early effect of an extra carbon dioxid dosage on beans was to stimulate 
the growth of the seedlings, thus producing larger })lants. The later effect was 
to enhance the jiroduction of pods and Ucans and slightly to change the chemical 
composition of the j>lant by iiroport ion ally increasing the carbohydrate storage. 
Peas were similarly benelited. Hoots responded less favt)rably than did most 
of tlie plants uschI In these trials. The resuHs, hmvever, were positive in all 
instances. Weight increments were distributed in roots and stems, but 
chiefly the fonner were affected. Treated roots and i)lants grew faster than 
the untreated ones, became edible sooner, and exhibited larger carbobydrate 
and smaller protein contents. 

Potatoes, as a rule, grew more leaflets and more, ]K*avler, and better tubers 
when dosed with carbon dioxid. Tuber formation did n(»t begin earlier, but 
proceeded faster "when once started. In one-fifth of the trials the untreated 
plants weighed less than did the treated ones. Swiss chard nn<l endive re- 
sponded to gas treatment by producing larger and heavier foliage and by 
maturing earlier. The trials with lettuce were less conclusive, but 'in n 
majority of Instances the treatment seemed beneficial. The foliage of straw- 
berry plants was more abundant and heavier, and the total weight and num- 
ber of fruits far In excess of the production of untreated plants. Cyclamens 
either yielded more flowers or showed gains in weight of corms when extra 
carbon dioxid was furnished. Treated nasturtiums gained consistently when 
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compared with untreated plants. The flowers blossomed earlier, were produced 
in greater profusion, and the total weight of the plants as well as the num- 
ber and weight of the leiives were Increased. 

Summing up the results of the experiments, as a whole, excessive carbon 
dloxld dosage stiniulatos plant growth and consequently Increases production, 
both of total crop weight and of food nutrients. Carbon dloxld appears 
to function much as does a commercial fertilizer and to be, to a greater or less 
extent, a limiting fa<‘tor In plant growth. Plants can use advantageously more 
than normally occurs in the air. The chemical composition of plant life 
is slightly, though not materially, changed by the stimulation of carbon 
dioxid. The treated plants almost without exception show higher carbohydrate 
and lower protein contents than do those gnmii under normal conditions. The 
differences seldom exceed two or three per cent and are often less. 

The optimum amount of carbon dioxid for use in open boxes where disper 
Sion Is continuous appears to be determined In the main by the plant which 
is under trial. Five tests were made with beans and nine with lettuce, the 
gaseous dosage varying in amounts from nil to 848 liters. Lettuce seemed to 
stand and prolit by a dally bath in nearly 3(X) litertf of carbon dioxid. The 
trials with beans were noted and classified, but the results indicate that the 
optimum is somewhat lower than for lettuce. Continuity of supply seems to be 
quite as Important as Its gross amount 

Is cooperative marketing of horticultural products applicable to Illinois 
conditions? J. W. Lloyd (Illinois Circ, 2S8 (1919) ^ pp. 7). — revision of 
a paper presented before the Illinois State Horticultural Society on Decem- 
ber Ifl, 1917, 111 which the author concludes that fruits and vegetables grown 
in Illinois for distant markets can be successfully marketed through coopera- 
tive organizations of the growers. 

Some economic aspects of fruit and vegetable storage, J. W. Lix>yd (Illi- 
nois Sta. Circ, 237 (1919), pp, 8 ), — A revision of an address delivered before the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society on November 21, 1918, In which the author 
discusses the importance of storage, location of storage houses, size of towns 
that should store apples, storage for local consumption In producing regions, 
types of storage structures for apples, construction of an outdoor cellar, and 
storage of potatoes and root crops. 

Olneya beans, O. F. Cook (Jour, Heredity, 10 (1919), No. 7, pp. SBISSI, figs, 
5 ). — ^The author gives an account of Olneya tesota, a leguminous tree of the 
southwestern desert region, and calls si)ecial attention to the possibilities of 
making practical food use of the natural supply of beans produced by these 
trees. 

Studies on the biology and culture of superior mushrooms, G. Boteb 
(Mdm, Boe. Sci. Phys. ei Nat, Bordeaux, 7. ser., 2 (1918), pp, 23SSJH, pis. 4, 
figs. 20 ), — Part 1 of this work comprises a general exposition of germination 
and cultural exi)eriments with various species of superior mushrooms. Part 2 
contains an account of the author’s work with morels, notably Morohella eseu- 
Imta, and investigations on the genus Psalllota. The results of cultural ex- 
periments with various other mushrooms studied are also given. The more 
important mushrooms are considered, with reference to germination of the 
spores and early development of the mycelium, mycelium in Its relation 
with its active or inert substrata, relation of the sporlferous apparatus with 
Its mycelium and reciprocally, the development and method of growth of the 
mushr«K)ms, methods of culture, fertilizing and manuring, decay and disap- 
pearance ot mushrooms, and analytic compositioou An extensive blblio^aphy 
on mushrooms Is appended. 
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Report of plant Industry, P, A. Glenn (Ann. Rpt. Dept. Agr, III, 1 (1918), 
pp. 15->^2 ). — report of nursery Inspection work within the State for the year 
ended June 30, 1918. 

Some Important problems in pomology and their significance, H. P. 
Gould (Ohio State HorU Soc, Ann. Rpt., 52 (1919), pp. 20--28). — Among the 
probJefiJs discussed by the author are the maintenance of soil fertility, the se- 
lection of a management system adapted to the individual orchard, pruning, 
the improvement of fruits through bud selection, and the development of 
Amerlcan-gi’own fruit stocks. 

Fruit blossoming records, H. B. Tebky (So. African Fruit Grower and Small- 
hold,, 6 (1919), No, 9, pp, 243, 243, 247)- — ^A contribution from the Potebefstroorn 
Agricultural Experiment Station, comprising a variety list of orchard friuts 
with dates of first and full bloom. 

Fruit and fruit products of South Africa, 11. A. Davis (So. African Jour. 
Indus., 2 (1919), No. 8, pp. 774-783). — This paper deals with the present status 
of the deciduous fruit industry In South Africa. 

[Lists of fruits and ornamentals recommended for planting in Wiscon- 
sin] (Ami. Rpt. Wis, Slate Ilort. Soc., 49 (1019), pp. 7-Jf7). — Lists are given 
of orchard and small fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs, and perennial plants 
recommended for planting in Wisconsin, including also a list of shrubs all of 
which have been tested and found not sufficiently hardy for general planting. 

The cost of building an orchard, V. H. Davis (Ohio State Hort. Soc. Ann. 
Rpt., 50 (1917), pp. 108-114, fig. !)• — The author purchased a 145-acre farm 
and commenced to convert it into an orchard property in 1096. Annual cost 
data are given for all operations the first ten years, during which time 95 
acres were planted to orchard and 25 acres were ready to be planted. 

At the end of the 10-year period, the total expenditures were $43,705.99, and 
the total sales $9,592.29. An invoice was made at the end of this period, in 
which the total investment was figured at $39,800, which after adding the 
total expose leaves a balance of $5,686.30, the balance being dependent upon 
the value given the trees. 

The outgo and income of a 10-acre apple orchard, U. P. Hedrick (Ohio 
State Hort. Soc. Ann. Rpt., 51 (1918), pp. 23-28).-— A summarized statement of 
data presented in New York State Station Bulletin 376 (E. S. R., 31, p. 46). 

Some notes on the distance between trees in planting at the experiment 
station orchard, W. J. Green (Ohio State Hort. Soc. Ann. Rpt., 51 (1918), pp. 
20-23). — In the spring of 1893 the variety apple orchard at the Ohio Exiieri- 
rnenl Station was jdanted, the trees being set 35 ft. apart each way. The 
author presents measurements taken January 15, 1938, showing the spread 
of branche.s for 33 varieties, and calls attention to the evils of overcrowding 
trees in an apple orchard. 

Of the varieties listed, all but two had a spread of over 30 ft. in diameter, and 
16 had a spread ranging from 35 to 40 ft. 

Apple bud selection; Apple seedlings from selected trees, C. S. Crandall 
(IlUnois Bta. Bui. 211, ahs. (1918), pp, 4)- — ^An abstract of Bulletin 211 of the 
station (B. S. R., 39, p. 844), 

Apple grading laws. — Their value and requirements, H, C. Hetzbx (Ohio 
State Mart. Soc. Ann. Rpt., 51 (1918), pp. 68-^70, fig. 1). — ^A report on Investiga- 
tions conducted by the Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
relative to the present status of apple-grading laws and practices in different 
States, with conclusions as to the value and requirements of apple-grading 
laws. 
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The author concluded that properly enforced State laws were of much Im- 
portance to the apple Industry, and that a National law establishing one 
standard for all sections seemed highly desirable and i>ractlcable. 

Controlling important fungus and Insect enemies of the pear in the humid 
sections of the Faciflc Northwest, D. F. I^isheb and JS. JT. Newcomee {U. B. 
Dept, Apr,, Farmers* Bui. 1056 {1919), pp, SJ^, figs. 18 ). — ^This describes the more 
important fungus and insect enemies of the pear In the region mentioned, and 
gives directions for combating them. It also tells how to prepare the spray 
materials needed and how to apply them. A spraying schedule, showing con- 
cisely when and with what to spray, is Included. 

Pruning experiments, F. S. Chambebs {Proc. Ainer. Cranherrp Growers* 
Assoc,, 48 (1918)^ pp, 3~7, fig, J ). — An account is given of pruning experiments 
conducted with the Early Black cranberry at AA'liltdsbog, N. J. 

In December, 1915, six plats were pruned in different ways and six left as 
cheek plats. Heavy pruning produced a shorter and more saiisfactory vira; 
growth, slightly replaced the crop in 1916, hut greatly liicreaseil it the follow- 
ing season. The greatest improvemt*nt in both vii»es and crop was proiiuced 
by removing nearly all of the runners and leaving a good stand t)f uprights. 
The excessive pruning of vines resulted in only slight improvement. Pruning 
also apparently reduced the percentage of injury by frost and by fungus 
diseases. 

Spoilage of cranberries after picking, O. L. Shear (ll /s*. Plate Cranherrg 
Growers* Assoc, [Proc.l, SI (1918), pp. 27-30 ). — In this paper the author briefly 
calls attention to the results of studies conducted by the U. S. Depurtmeui of 
Agriculture in coopi'ratlon with tlu^ MaBsachusett.s Experiment Station, deal- 
ing particularly with the spoilage of cranberries by fungus rots <»r premature 
death of the fruit caused by rapid ripening or suffmition. It is pointed out 
that in order to lessen the amount of spoilage from these causes the cranberries 
should be cooled as quickly as possible after picking, stored in a cool, well- 
ventllated place, and liandled carefully to avoid bruising. Ventilated jiackages 
should be used, especially for <»arly shipments. 

The reduction of cranberry losses between field and consumer, O. Iw. Shear, 
N. E. Stevens, and 11. B. AViix^ox (Proc. Amcr, Cranberry Growers* Assoc., 48 
{1918), pp. 7-10),— A contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
DejMirtment of Agriculture, in which the authors briefly consider the various 
operations to which cranberries are subjected in marketing them and the evi- 
dences of injury from bruising as shown by the keeping quality of the fruit 
Keverslon and resistance to big bud in black currants, A. H. Lees 
{Univ. Bristol, Atm. RpU Agr. and Hort, Research 8ta., 1918, pp. 25-28 ), — A 
summary of a study noted from another source (E. S. It, 41, p. 241). 

Baspberry growing on small holdings, .T. M. Hodge {Jour. Bd. Agr. [Lon- 
don], 26 {1919), No. 4i PP- 396-410, pis. 2 ). — An account of two colonies of rasp- 
berry growers established in Scotland several years ago, with special reference 
to the financial results attained by the average small holder in the colonies. 

Beport on the activity of the viticulture station at Auvemier for the year 
1917-18, C. Godet {Ann, Agr. Suisse, 20 {1919), No. 23, pp. 1-65, llgs. 6 ), — In 
addition to a report on routine operations, data are given on pruning, training, 
and intercropping experiments, as well as experiments in the control of mildew 
and Oochylls, Must analyses made at the station, together with analyses of 
the station wines, are also included, 

Na^ve fruits of North Dakota, L. R. Wa'ldrok {Minn. If art,, 47 (1919), No, 
11, pp. 426-435, figs. 3 ). — ^llie author calls attention to the practical Importance 
for North Dakota of such fruits as the buffalo-berry, sand cherry, Missouri 
currant, and other wild fruits. 
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Applying the furrow manure in citrus groves, A. D. Shamel {CaL Citrogr., 
5 iW19), No. i, p, i, figs. 4 ). — Some adcUtioiial notes on methods of applying 
manures in furrows (B. S. II., 88, p. 845). 

Beport on the yield of coifee trees in the Surinam cultural garden during 
the year 1918, with comparative data for previous years, B. Van Deent 
{Dept, Landb, Suriname Verslag. pp, 51-4^0 ). — Yield data are given for 
several lots of trees of different variolles of coffee that were grown from 
selected trees. In many cases records are given for the four years, 1915-18. 

Olive growing and oil pressing, A. Opazo U. (CarWla PrActica sohre el Cul- 
tivo del Olivo i IJUihoracion del Aceite, Santiago de Chile: Serv, Agron, Rejion. 
i Kmeiianzo, Agr, Anibulante, 1918, pp. 63, figs. 28 ). — Practical instruction.^ on 
olive culture and the manufacture of olive oil, with special reference to con- 
ditions In Chile. 

Manual of practical olive culture, G. Vitetta (Manuale di OUvicoUura Prao 
iiea. Casale Monf errata, Italy: Marescalchi Pros., 11914], pp. XVlAr260, figs, 
14 )> — The introductory part of this manual deals with the history and im- 
portance of olive culture, climatic and soil requirements, varieties, and the 
selection of varieties for starting new groves. The succeeding parts deal witfi 
the propagation of olives, planting, cultural details. Insect pests, and diseases 
and their control. 

The palms of the Philippine Islands, O. Beccart {Philippine Jour. SH., 11/ 
{t919). No. 3. pp.^ 295-362, pis. 3 ). — ^A descriptive account of the Philippine 
species of palms, Including a conspectus of species of each genera. 

A pineapple fertilizer experiment, P. GonzAles (Jour. Dept. Agr. and Labor 
Porto Rico, S (1919), No. 1, pp. 6-13, pis. 2). — A preliminary report on an ex- 
periment started hy H. B. Cowgill at the Porto Rico Insular Experiment 
Station. 

The experiment as here outlined consists of a trial of complete fertilizers 
of different compositions. The yield reoord.s for the first season are pre.sented, 
and the^^results thus far secured indicate that nitrogen exerts the greatest 
influence on production, followed hy potash. Heavy applications of acid phos- 
phate appear to be injurious. Generally speaking, fertilizers have Increased 
the yield as compared with no fertilizers, and there is some evidence in favor 
of organic as compared with inorganic fertilizers. 

Pirst report on fruit culture as practiced round about Tharushah (Sind) 
in Mawabshah IMstrict, M. U. P. Babakzai (Dept. Agr. Bombay Bui. S8 (1918), 
pp. 18 ). — This comprl.ses notes on native methods of propagating and growing 
the mango, orange, and her or Jujube (Zisdphus jujuba), including suggestions 
for improvement in cultural methods, 

A variety nut orchard (Missouri Hot. Oard. But., 7 (1919), No. 8. pp. 129- 
132 ). — A descriptive list is given of varieties of pecans, black walnuts, Persian 
walnuts, and hickory nuts Included in the nut orchard at the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, St. Louis. 

[Bote on the condition of trees at the Hettinger substation, 1918], U. J. 
Downey (North Dakota Sta. Bui ISO (1919), p. 56 ). — ^Brlef notes on the con- 
dition of shelter belts and ornamental and fruit trees growing at the substa- 
tion in 1918 are given. 

Commercial drug growing in the United States in 1918, W. W. Stockbebgeb 
(Jour. Amer, Pharm. Assoc., 8 (1919), No. 10, pp, 8d7-8Lf).— A paper on this 
subject read before the scientific section of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation in November, 1919, In which the present cultural status in the United 
States of some of the more important drug plants is considered. 
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Beport of the director of forestry for the year 1018, R. H. Campbell et al. 
{Dept. Int, Canada, Rpt Dir. For entry, 1918, pp. 10, fign. A report on the 
activities of the forestry branch of the Canadian Department of the Interior 
for the year 1917-18, with reference to forest protection, tree t)lanting, opera- 
tions of the forest reserves, forest surveys, and investigational work. App^ded 
to this report are reports of the chief of the tree planting division, the superin- 
tendent of the forest products laboratories of Canada, and inspectors of the 
forest reserves for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 

The forests of British Columbia, H. N. Whitfobd and B. D. Cbaig {Ottawa: 
Comm. Conserv. Canada, 1918, pp. VI 11 409, pis. 40 ). — ^A report on a survey of 
the forest resources of British Columbia, conducted under the direction of 
the Commission of Conservation of Canada. Part 1 discusses geographical 
relations, physiographic relations, climatic and soil relations, land tenure iru 
British Columbia, forest administration on provincial lands, forest adminis- 
tration on Dominion lands, forest poRcy, forest exploitation, forest trees in 
British Columbia, and insect injuries to forests in British Columbia. Part 2 
contains summarized data on the forest resources of British Columbia as a 
whole and detailed data on the forest resources of the several interior regions 
and the coastal belt of ther Province. The text Is accompanied by numerous 
illustrations and maps. Appended to the report are the timber-sale contract, 
volume tables for Douglas fir, cedar, and hemlock, and the British Columbia 
log scale. 

BeafCorestation and the economic development of France, P. Pbscombes 
{Mdm. ^oc. Sci. Phys. et Nat Bordeaux, 7. ser,, 2 {1918), pp. 108-211, pi. 1, figs, 
2). — ^A memoir on previous reafforestation policies in Prance, with a plea for a 
much broader development of both national and private reafforestation. 

In part 1 the a\ithor discusses the denudation and decadence of the moun- 
tain regions, the overgrazing of pastures, and the genesis of the laws on the 
reafforestation of mountains. Part 2 deals with the forests of the 'plains, the 
forestry situation at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the large 
public reafforestation projects undertaken during the nineteenth century. 

Previous to the world "war, the author concludes, France did not produce 
half of the construction wood needed for home consumption. He points out 
the importance of reafforestation to the economic development of the country, 
and suggests remedies with the view of stimulating private, as well as national, 
silviculture, 

A forest policy for Australia, C. E. Lawe-Poolb {8ci. and Indus. lAust}, t 
{1919), Nos. 2, pp. 81-98, figs. 6; 8, pp. 152-161, figs. 10). — The author sketches 
the conditions that have brought about a serious forestry situation in Australia, 
recommends the adoption of a uniform forest policy for the whole country, and 
considers the essential features of such a policy. 

Effect of changed conditions upon forestry, W. W. Ashe {Jour. Forestry, 11 
{1919), No. 6, pp. 657-662). — The author points out that in view of the increase 
in stumpage value of low-grade timber in the Appalachians clean cutting is no 
longer necessary to secure an ample margin of profit. Low-grade trees may be 
reserved for jwice appreciation, small trees for accretion, and trees of the 
choicest species for seed trees. The motor truck and the portable band-mill 
have been used with sufficient success to indicate that^ with a good system of 
roads, cuttings may be made over tbe same tract at frequent intervals velthout 
materially added cost The conduct of investigations in serial fellings on pri- 
vate lands with auto trucks as motive power is advocated. 
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The development of a brush-disposal policy for the yellow-pine forests of 
the Southwest^ H. H. Chapman {Jour. Forestry, 11 (1919), No. 6, pp. 69S- 
702). — ^The author enumerates the factors that should be given consideration in 
formulating a practical brush-disposal policy, reviews previous brush-disposal 
practices employed, and presents the standard Instructions for brush disposal 
on the National Forests of New Mexico and Arizona for yellow pine and Doug- 
las fir types, except on Coconino and Tusayan forests. The article also Includes 
Comments on Brush Disposal in the Southwestern District, by G. A. Pearson. 

Making best use of idle lands in New York, J. W. Stephen (N. T, State 
Cot Forestry, Syracuse Univ., Circ. 19 (1919), pp. 53, figs. 18). — ^This circular 
contains concise information on the starting and care of woodlands. 

What is potential forest land? 0. Hoab (Jour. Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 6, pp. 
650-^56 ). — ^The author tentatively defines potential forest land as “land suit- 
able for the growth of tree species in stands . . . under natural conditions 
or such artificial conditions as are economically practicable.” The policy pur- 
sued in eliminating lands from and adding lands to the National Forests is dis- 
cussed, and more thorough investigation of various factors influencing land 
classification is advocated, with the view of securing definite knowledge relative 
to potential forest land. 

The segregation of farm from forest land, P. S, Lovetoy (Jour. Forestry, 
17 (1919), No. 6, pp. 827~-6Jf8 ). — The author attributes the failure to secure the 
development of a rational forest policy for the lands now waste and idle 
largely to the assumption that there is an inherent conflict between the forest 
and farm. He discusses the fallibility of this assumption, points out the im- 
portance of fon^stry to farming, critically reviews present methods of land 
classification, and advocates a comprehensive survey for separating forest from 
farm land that shall embrace toiJographic, geologic, geographic, agronomic, 
forest, and economic work. 

New Indian species of forest importance, B. L. Gupta (Indian Forester, 45 
(1919), No. 7, pp. 388-Ji92). — ^A list is given of 48 new Indian species of forest 
importance, showing their distribution. 

Indian species of Carissa, H. H. Haines (Indian Forester, 45 (1919), No. 7, 
pp. 375-388, pis. 4). — Descriptive notes with a key are given of the Indian 
species of Carissa, which yield Karaunda bark and Karaunda leaves, im- 
portant sources of tannin. 

Cultivation and tapping of Castilla rubber in the Philippines, V. C. Aldaba 
(Philippine Agr., 7 (1919), No. 9-10, pp. 274^07). — ^A contribution from the 
Philippine Experiment Station, comprising a study of the Castilla rubber Indus- 
try in the Philippines, and based both on the author’s practical experience and 
on available literature. 

Consideration Is given to the history, botany, and geographic distribution of 
Castilla, methods of culture, factors determining methods of culture, local 
method of culture, pests and diseases, seed bearing habit, light requirement 
and growth, variation in yield, improvement by selection, relation of planting 
distance to yield, tapping operations, and equipment. The text is accompanied 
by growth and yield data based upon measurements and tapping experiments 
conducted in local plantations, and the author prcwnts conclusions relative to 
the best method of growing and tapping Castilla trees. 

The distribution of walnut, W. H. Lamb (Hardwood Rec., 47 (1919), No. 2, 
pp. 2i, 2d). — ^The great demand for American black walnut wood created by 
the war has caused special attention to be focused on this cabinet wood, an<l 
has led to many attempts to bring in substitutes which frequently have little 
merit because character and physical properties are lacking or because the 
188071*— No. 0— i 
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available aupply ,is limited. The author presents a complete analurses of 
species which might be brought in from foreign sources to be sold as, or with, 
black walnut. 

Xnstructions for the plantin^T care of conifer trees In cooperative 
(belter belts (17. S. Dept, Agr,, Bur, Plant Indus,, 1919, pp. ^).— The instruc- 
tions herein given are applicable to the semi-arid regions of the West. 

Heohanical aids in stem analysis, E. C. Pbxjo (Jour, Forestry, Jf7 (1919), No, 
6, pp, 68^85 ), — ^The author presents suggestions for lessening the labor con- 
nected with stein analysis, especially office computations. The suggestions are 
based on experience in cordwood and tie operations in the Ozark region of 
Southern Missouri. 

Hensuration in France, D. Bbuce (Jour, Forestry, 17 (1919), No. 8, pp, 
888^90 ). — Observations on forest mensuration practices in France. 

Fathological marking rules for Idaho and Montana, J. It. Weib and E. E. 
HxmEBT (Jour, Forestry, 17 (1919), No, 8, pp, 866--681), — ^The paper presents the 
urgent need of forest sanitation in most of the timber sales conducted In Idaho 
and Montana, with special reference to the white-pine type of forest. An at- 
tempt is made to formulate marking rules which are iniende<l to cover the 
removal of all infected trees upon the area which, if left, would act as a 
m^ace to the remaining or future stands. Special attention is drawn to the 
removal of infected trees below and above the specified diameter limits. The 
practical application of such rules to the various forest types of the region Is 
discussed, together with methods and means of enforcing them. A bibliography 
of literature dealing with forest pathology is appe^nded. 

[Fire protection in Maine in 1018] (Dept, State Lands and Forestry (Maine) 
Bui, 2 (1918), pp, $--45).— A report for 1918 on forest fires and fire protective 
measures for the year, both in the Maine forestry district and in other parts 
of the State not included in this district. 

Beport of the chief forest fire warden for the year 1918, G, H. Wiet (Penn. 
Dept. Forestry Bui, 19 (1918), pp, 74, pls- 7). — A statement of the work of the 
Bureau of Forest Protection, including data on forest fires in Pennsylvania 
during 1918 with comparative data for the two previous years. 

Forest fires in Canada, 1917 (Dept, Int, Canada, Forestry Branch Bui, 88 
(1919), pp. 24, flffs. 12), — A statistical report on the extent and causes of forest 
fires in the various Provinces in Canada in 1917. 

Observations on some effects of fires in the chir (Finns longifoUa) forests 
of the West Ahnora Division, H. O. Champion (Indian Forester, 4$ (1919), 
No, 7, pp. 3$S-364i pl- !)• — ^The author presents observations on the effects of 
former aud recent forest fires on stands of chir trees and other forest vege- 
tation. 

Fulp and paper, 1017 (Canada Census Indus,, 1917, pt. 4, Sect. 4i PP* 5^4- 
XI), — ^A statistical report on the pulp and paper industry in Canada for the 
calendar year 1917. 

DISEASES OF FLAOTS. 

mode of dissemination of fungus and bacterial diseases of plants, 
M, W. Gabdner (Ann, Rpt, Mich, Acad. Sci., 20 (1918), pp, S$9-42S). — ^The 
bibliography appended to this discussion contains 220 titles. 

unreliability of certain appearances in diagnosis of plant dlseaiies], 
F. W. N»geb (Centbl, Baht, iete,}, 2, Abt, 48 (1918), No, pp, 178-i8l)*— 
Examination of cases cited leads to tiie conclusion that in some plant diseases, 
abnormal phenomena, though they may be prominent^ are in many cases unre^ 
liable as diagnostic features. They may not be directly r^ted to the cause of 
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the troublet and in some cases are no more than post mortem phenomena, in 
the production of which such agencies as light may have been the main factors. 

Hichigan plant disease survey for 1917, G. H. Coons (Ann, Bpt Mich. 
Acad, 8ci,, 20 (1918) ^ pp, 425-450, pis, 10), — ^An account of Michigan plant 
diseases in their relations during 1917 is prefaced by the statement that the 
data are not yet at hand for the consideration of the fungi in the State in any 
manner comparable to what can be d()ne in regard to the distribution of 
the higher forms. Only gross similarities can be pointed out. 

It would seem that in large part the climate determines the fungus flora. 
Of the two factors, temperature and rainfall, the former seems to be operative 
in a broad way and the latter in a local way, influencing the annual prevalence. 
The plant diseases of Michigan are practically those of the other States of the 
same latitude. 

Plant diseases [British Guiana], C. K. Bancroft (Rpt. Dept, Sci, and Agr, 
BHt, Ouiana, 1917, pp, 50, 51), — ^Leaf disease of Para rubber (Melanopsam- 
mopsia ulei) was not so prevalent as during the previous year. Where the 
winter condition of the trees occurs generally over the whole of the plantation 
at the same time, few of the trees show-ed the disease, which thus appears un- 
able to endure the period of rest, requiring for survival a continuous supply of 
green trees. Indigenous rubber trees (Ilcvea confusa) In some parts furnish 
a basis for continual infection. 

Bud rot of coconut still prevails In certain districts. Both mango and bread- 
fruit are subject to ripe rot, which may he avoided by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture Just after the fruit sets and then again three or four weeks 
later. Witches’ broom of cacao has declined during the past two years, yield- 
ing readily to Bordeaux mixture if the brooms are also removetl. Tlie rice 
plant so far appears resistant to disease. With the exception of smut (TiUctia 
horrida), the other known diseases of rice In the colony are Mast (Piricularia 
oryzw) and stem rot {8clcroitvnv or?y-r<r), whicdi arc present in negligible 
quantity. The most prevalent and only Important disease of sugar cane is that 
due to uSmsmiuH sacchari, which alT€‘cts the roots. The only two citrus dis- 
eases of consequence are collar rot and citrus knot. 

Investigations on diseases of plants and their treatment, O. Grove (Jour. 
Bath and West and South, Counties Soc., 5, ser,, 12 (1917-18), pp, 124-142, fig. 
1 ). — fruit blossom bacillu.s, alTeoting particularly blossoms and fruit spurs 
of pear trees, has been sho^m to be carried by insects. The organism has also 
been shown to be fairly common in the soil not earlier than April. It was found 
and studied in connection wdth roots of cabbage and other plants. 

Bamping-off and collar rot of tomatoes differ only in the stage at which the 
attack occurs. The fungus appears to be Bhytophthora. The original source 
of infection Is not known, though sterilization of Infected soil prevents the 
disease. 

Good results were obtained from the 3917 experiments on control of Rhizoc- 
tonia disease of asparagus. In studies of reversion of black currants the 
primary cause was found to be the Interference of mites with normal terminal 
growth. 

The work with Burgundy mixture so treated as to develop copper stearate 
appears to bo the same as that described elsewhere by A. H. Lees (E. S. R.. 
40. p. 740). 

PhlUppine eoonomio-plant diseases, O. A. Rbinkinq (Philippine Jour, 8ci., 
Soot A, 18 (1918), Nos, 4i PP- 185-216, figs, 20; 5, pp, 217-274, pU, 22, figs, 28),— 
This compact account of Philippine plant diseases of economic importance 
takes up the hosts alphabetically, discussing the diseases and naming causal 
organisms where known. 
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Fungus diseases are said to be found on practically all cultivated and wild 
plants in the Laguna Provinces, and they are thought to be numerous In other 
agricultural regions in the Islands. The great factors in the spread and de- 
structiveness of fungi are lack of proper culture, of sanitation, of pruning, and 
of spraying, of which none Is practically carried on in the Islands. While the 
list of diseases is by no means complete, many are due to fungus species sup- 
posedly new to science. 

Notes are given on means and measures recommended for control* of certain 
diseases. 

Torto Bican fungi, old and new, F. L. Stevens (Tram, IlL Acad, Bd,, iO 
pp. J62-^18, figs. IS). — ^This is a detailed and somewhat systematic ac- 
count of numerous fungi in Porto Kico, some of the species being regarded as 
new and some being apparently of economic interest. 

Some new Porto Blcan fungi, I^. E. Miles {Tram. 111. Acad. Bd., 10 {1917), 
pp, 249-255, figs. S)* — The species herein noted as collected in 1912-13, and 
since that time determined by persons named, are listed In connection with the 
hosts in relation with which they live as saprophytes or parasites, some of the 
fungi being possibly of economic importance. 

The rusts of the Douglas Lake region, L. Bonar {Ann. Rpt. Mich, Acad, 
Bd., 20 (1918), pp. 277, 278). — list of 40 rusts with their hosts is given as 
collected in the summer of 1917 within 4 or 5 miles of the University of Mich- 
igan Biological Station. 

Notes on Cephaleuros virescens, It. Higlev {Trans. III. Acad. HH., 10 {1917), 
pp. 256-258). — This paper deals with gross details of C. virescens, which ap- 
pears on 10 different hosts. Superficial characters make It possible, it is said, 
to divide the species into four distinct groups. The differences observed are 
supposed to be due to the resisting i)ower of the several hosts. 

Physiological characters as a means of distinguishing between the species 
of Peniclllium, W. WOltje {Venthl. Bald, [etc.], 2. Aht., 48 {1918), No. 5-9, pp. 
97-130, figs. 5).— This is a detailed account of study, with tabulation, of several 
species of Penicillium as regards physiological reaction to media df different 
characters, both physical and chemical. 

Lime-sulphur sprays, V. Vermorel and E. Dantony {Prog. Agr. et Vitic. 
{Bd. VKst’Cemire), 40 {1919), No. 7, pp. 152-154) • — In view of the multiplicity 
of formulas for preparing liino-sulphur and the inconstancy and inconsistency 
of their effects, and In particular of the injury sometimes resulting from their 
use, experimentation has recently been carried out by the authors. The results 
are briefly detailed as regards substances found to exist in the solution or in 
the sediments in relation to temiierature, time, proportion, dilution, surface 
exposure, and lmpuritie.s. 

Stem rust of grains and the barberry in Wisconsin, A. G. Johnson and 
J. G. Diokson {Wisconsin Bta. Bui. SO 4 {1919), pp. 16, figs. 15). — A popular 
description Is given of the various rusts which occur on cereals, special atten- 
tion being given to the black stem rust of wheat and the relation of the common 
barberry to its spread. 

Take-all, the wheat growers' worst enemy, J. T, PsiDHAia {Agr, Gast. N. 8. 
Wales, SO {1919), No. 2, pp. 77-79). — Observations during some years, and 
systematic counts made recently of wheat plants affected in each of several 
varieties named, show a serious degree of infection of wheat at the Oowra and 
other farms conducted by the Government. The results are serious In the ag- 
gregate, whether the disease be due to Ophioholua herpotriah/UB, Oladosporium 
herbarum, Fusarium rubiginosum, or Muoor racemosus, or to a combination of 
these. Tabulated figures for a considerable number of wheat varieties show in 
ea<^ case the number of days requlreil for the wheat to mature and the per- 
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centage of plants affected with take-all ; also of those showing the presence of 
bunt, loose siuut» and flag smut. 

Phyllachora as the cause of a disease of corn, and a general consideration 
of the genus Phyllachora, N. E. Dalbby {Trans. III. Acad. 8ci., 10 {1011), pp. 

pi. 1, figs. 5). — An injurious <llsease of corn, supposedly not recorded 
previously for Porto Rico (where nearly every field examined showed infected 
leaves) is described as studied in connection with herbarium material collected 
in 1915 by Stevens. 

A fungus, apparently Scolecotrichum graminis, was commonly present in 
discolorations somewhat similar to those which are associated with the disease 
in question. This fungus has betm identlfted by the author as P. graminis. 

Studies on tracheomycoses; Verticilllose of cucumber, H. A. A. van deb Lek 
(Meded. Landhouwhoogsch. [Wagcningenl, 15 {1918), No. 1, pp. 1-58, pis. 6 ). — 
This is u detailed account of the wilting disease of cucumber claimed to be due 
to VerticilUum alhoulr^m. 

Prost Injury of potato tubers, J. E. Kotila {Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. Sci., 20 
{1918), pp. 451-1^(10, pis. 2). — Experimentation is described as made for the 
purpose of determining the conditions for the various spottlngs and internal 
discolorations of potato tubers, also for determining the effects of chilling and 
freezing on germinubility. Two methods for chilling and freezing tubers were 
tested, and arc described. 

The results as tabulated are considered to show that it is possible to re- 
produce various types of injury under c(»nt rolled conditions. The necrosis type 
of injury developed in tubers chilled from 3 to 4 hours at — 13 to — 17" C. if tho 
tubers were afterwards kept at room temperature for five days. The darken- 
ing type of injury was produc‘ed in tubers kept with others for 24 hours at 
— 5 to — 17". Tubers kept for 5 hours or more at —13 to — 17° do not show 
so marked a discoloration as do those kept for 3 to 4 hours at the same tem- 
perature. No discoloration o(*curs in case of severe chilling or freezing. This 
fact is attributed to the more complete killing of the cells and to tlie bacterial 
activity. Chilling accelerates the action of tyrosinase, and also retards ger- 
mination of tubers, sprouts being killed after exposure to — 13 to — 17" for 
4 hours. 

Unknown corpuscles in diseased spinach roots, T. A. C. Schoevers {Meded. 
Latnihouwhoogsch. [Wageningen], 15 {1918), No. 2, pp. 15-54, f )• — ^ disease 
on spinach roots is noted as invariably associated with the* presence of intra- 
cellular bodies containing fat globules. These bodies, which appear at least in 
some cases to be motile, are thought to belong to the protozoa, and have 
been called, provisionally, X-organisms. 

Sugar-cane varieties and froghopper blight in Trinidad, O. B. Williams 
{Bui. Dept. Agr. Trinidad and Tobago, 18 {1919), No. 2, pp. 10-8S). — Based on 
field observations, published records, and replies to circulars scut to planters 
in 1912 and again In 1918, the susceptibility of a number of varieties of sugar 
cane to so-called froghopper blight is briefly Indicated. It Is stated that no 
variety of cane at present grown in Trinidad is Immune to the disease, but tliat 
Uba and Badilla are the most resistant sorts, while a few recent Introductions 
are deemed worthy of more extended trial. 

The leaf mold of tomatoes caused by Cladosporlum fulvum, W. K. Makem- 
SON {Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. 8ci., 20 {1918), pp. SO9-850, pis. IS, figs. 2). — The 
causation of the tomato leaf mold by C. fulvum has been shown by Isolation, 
pure culture inoculation, and reisolation. Infection oc*cur8 by way of the 
stomata. Blooms are e^ieciaUy susc^tible. The mycelium is found both 
Within and between the cells. Oonidla arise from a stroma-like formation 
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ea^tendlng tlirough the stoma. Molstare favors growth. The approximate 
temperature conditions for growth are found to be, minimum 9**, optimum 20 to 
26% and maximum below 84® O* (98.2® F.) Strong, diffuse light is detrimental 
to spore and color formation. The organism withstands a considerable range 
of reaction. Translocation of starch Is hindered in the Infected leaves. The 
organism may be disseminated by air currents. While field inoculations sue* 
ceed under normal conditions in the North, these do not appear to favor 
greatly the spread of the disease. The inoculation period requires usually 6 to 
10 days, or longer under conditions of low humidity or temperature. The over- 
wintering of the fungus Is probably due to the longevity of the conldla, although 
growth as a saprophyte may also be a factor. 

Bordeaux mixture is Inefficient for control of leaf mold, as are also am- 
moolacal copper carbonate, potassium .sulphid and sulphur dust. Commercial 
lUne sulphur appears to be more effective as regards prevention of plant in- 
fection than self-boiled lime sulphur, but less effective in moist chamber ex- 
periments. Formaldehyde gas, while apparently effective in preventing spore 
germination, is expensive, owing to the quantity rotiulred. Fumigation with 
sulphur, as tested experimentally, apimars to be an adequate means of killing 
spores of C, ftUimm on trash and leaves. 

The oocurrence of Altemaria in a characteristic apple spot, and an apple 
rot caused by Gliocladium viride, F. J. MaoInnes {Trans, 111. Acad. Bd,, 10 
(1917), pp. 218^223 ). — The progress of a disease attacking immature apples 
sent from Harrlstown, 111., for study is here noted and described, with an ac- 
count of the fungi found in tills connection. One of these shows no marked 
disagreement morphologically with A, tenuis. Two other species of Alternarla 
were found, one causing a core rot and one growing on tlie surface of the seed, 
but apparently causing no injury. A, fasciculata, regarded as a variety of 
A. tenuis^ causes a spot not unlike the one affecting the fruit under investiga- 
tion. It is not certain, however, that the*trouble Is due to an Altemaria. 

An apple rot caused by OUocladium viride, F. J. MacInnes ifTrana. Ill, 
Acad, Soi., 10 {1917), pp. 223-229, pis, 2, figs. 30 ). — A fungus found on petri 
dishes in which cultures had been made while isolating fungi from diseased 
apples produced, when Inoculated on healthy fruit, a dry brown rot. A study 
was made of the organism, which may prove to belong near or witliin G, viride, 
though some differences are noted. 

The longrevity in the soil of the Sclerotinia causing the brown rot of stone 
fruits, J. B. PoixocK (Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. Bd., 20 {1918), pp. 2^9, 280 ). — 
Facts are cited which are thought to show that Sclerotinia on mummied 
plums may persist in sclerotlal form capable of producing ascocarps for at 
least 10 years, but that they can not persist indefinitely. 

The control of brown rot of plums and plum pocket, B. C. Stakman and 
A, G. Toi^aab {Mvnn, Mort, 46 {1918), No. 5, pp, 182-^186, figs, Brown rot 
is said to have been reduced in experiments during recent years at the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station from 85 per cent on unsprayed to 5 per cent on 
sprayed trees. Plum pocket has been reduced but not completely controlled. 
For either disease, Bordeaux mixture 8: 4; 50 or a commercial lime-sulphur 
1:40 should be used at least three times (in connection with powdered lead 
arsenate) every year regardless of the appearance of the disease. 

Sap acidity axkd disease resistance in grape varieties, M. D. Am (Ann, B, 
Bcmla Bup. Agr. Portid, 2, ser„ 14 (1916-17), pp. 8^)*— The author concludes 
his account of a study on grape varieties differing as regards locality of odgln 
with the stat^ent that a close relation may be demonstrated between sap 
acidity and resistance to disease. 
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Becent studies on the treatment of grape downy mildew, L. Ravaz {Prog, 
Agr, et Vitic, {Ed, VEat-Centre), 40 {10 jy). No. 2, pp. 25S2). — Damage due to 
grape downy mildew during the year is said to have been comparatively slight. 
An account of the weather is given In this connection. 

For a given percentage of copper, Burgundy mixture has the same fungicidal 
efficacy, whether mildly acid, mildly alkaline, or neutral. The scorching ef- 
fect on the leaves caused by Burgundy mixture at 1 to 10 per cent, as here 
tabulated, shows a somewhat uniform Increase of Injury with strength. 
The effects due to causticity differ according to state or age of the foliage, 
earliness of the treatment, and concentration. The preparation, composition, 
and behavior of several mixtures intended to be fungicidal are described. 

Treatment of downy mildew, A. MAzo'fTA (Prog. Agr. ct Vitic. {Ed. VEaU 
Ventre), 40 {1919), No. S, pp. 54S6). — In this article, which is said to have been 
translated from another source, it is stated that good results were obtained In 
tests with a treatment consisting of a commercial mixturt* consisting chiefly 
of sulphur and copper sulphate in different given proportions. 

The action of polysulphid on Oidium, J. Oapus {Prog. Agr. et Vitic. {Ed, 
VEat-Centre), 39 {19 tS), No. 47, pp. 401, 492). — Employment of alkaline poly- 
sulphids at 0.5 per cent strength and an equal prop(jrtlon of soap, both dissolved 
in water, gave satisfactory results as regards grape OYdium. Favorable re- 
sults from the use of this preparation in comparison with those from an In- 
secticidal preiiaration are also noted. An account Is given of the employment, 
as far back as 185rf, of alkaline polysulphids against grape OTdiura. 

Becent views regarding arricciamento (roncet) in grapevines, L, Petri 
(Atti It. Accad. Lined, Rend. VI. Hd. Fia., Mat. e Nat., 5. aer., 27 {1918), II, 
No. 9--t0, pp. 27^275, fig. i).— Previous work (E. S. R., 28, p. 749; 20, p. 349; 
31, p. 246) has been followed by this account of later study and observation 
regarding any causal influence of soil and climate in relation to grape roncet. 
The facts discussed are considered to show that roncet is probably due to the 
presence of a living <»rganism. 

Distribution of Fusarium cubense, the cause of banana wilt, E. W. Brandes 
{Ann. Rpt. Mich. Acad. 8d., 20 {1918), pp. 271-275).— The author sketches the 
history of banana wilt or Panama disease in various banana producing coun- 
tries of America. It is claimed that this disease is due to F. cubense^ of which 
the author has furnished previously an amplified technical description (B. S. R., 
38. p. 757). 

A study of susceptibility to this disease brings out the fact that in any par- 
ticular country this disease attacks most severely, and sometimes exclusively, 
the variety most widely planted. This is said to be true in mixed plantings. 
Varieties which are not attacked, or which are slightly attacked in a given 
locality, may in some other locality suffer severely from banana wilt. The 
facts cited suggest biological specialization on the part of the organism. 

The parasite enters the plant from the soil, failure resulting from all at- 
tempts by the author to inoculate portions above ground. The disease Is also 
(jarried In the propagating rhizomes and In the water In the form of spores. 
Sterilization, though a problem of considerable difficulty, is claimed to be pos- 
sible. 

Banana wilt increases excessively within a month or so after the beginning, 
and Increases to the end of the rainy period after which plants which are 
slightly attacked may Improve and produce fruit. 

Botes on the general treatment of fungus diseases. A. C, Tunstael {Indian 
Tm 8d. Dept Qmrt, Jour^, No. 4. {1918), pp. 122-128).— The Informa- 

tion and advice contained liei:'etii are concerned clilefijr with tea culture. 
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The Foearlum wilt of China aster, W. S. Beach (Ann, Bpt Mich, Acad, Set,, 
BO (1918) t PP> B82--S08, pis, 4, figs, IS), — ^Thls Is an account of the early history 
of the wilt disease of China aster and of studies thereon by the author. The 
causal organism is claimed to be a new variety of F, congiutinms, and Is ac- 
cordingly named F, conglutinans oaUUtephi, 

Growth and production of conida ceaso at 14®C. (57.2®F.). Spores are killed 
by exposure to 54.3® for about 10 minutes. The fungus is thought to be dis- 
seminated in seed or else in soils. 

Control measures suggested are largely prophylactic arid sanittiry, but in- 
clude also the development of resistant strains. 

[Injury to coniferous forest trees near manufacturing plants] in the valley 
of the Arve, L. Mangin (Jour. Agr, Prat., n. ser,, S2 (1919), Nos. 6, pp, 109- 
111, figs, 8; 7, pp, 127-129, figs, 2 ). — ^An account is given of injury, primarily to 
foliage and affecting particularly conifers, some species severely, in the valley 
of the Arve following the increase, during the recent war, of activity in the 
manufacture of certain war materials. 

Apparently, Injury due to gas emanations from the works was brought about 
by their being carried after absorption into water droplets in the air during 
damp weather, and not by absorption of the gases directly. Root injury was 
noted in connection with Trametes radiciperda. Physiological causes of unde- 
termined charat*ters ai)pear to be concerned in case of trees aged 20 to 25 yeara 
Other investigations are considered necessary. 

Tests with some chemicals against root nematodes, IX, A. 0. Schokvess 
(Meded, Landhouwhoogsch, [M'ageningen}, 15 (1918), No. 2, pp. 85-S8 ). — ^The 
author reports a continuation of studies (E. S. R., 38, p. 555) regarding the 
control of nematodes by soil treatment. 

It is stated that In the pots of soil kept over winter from the previous year’s 
experiment the nematodes had disappeared by spring, supposedly having been 
killed by the severe cold, 

A new supply was obtained and these were employed in tests with 150 to- 
mato plants put into infected soli, each of the 10 lots containing 15 ^ants and 
receiving treatment, except one kept as conti’ol. The degree of infection (re- 
duced to percentage) ranged from zero for the llme-ammonlum sulphate mix- 
ture and the formalin treatment up through naphthalin 14, carbolineum 22, 
quassia 33, sulphuric acid 30, caustic potash 45, benzine 48, and r)otas8lum sul- 
phate 51 per cent, the .control showing 62 per cent of infection. 

EOOB^OMIC ZOOLOaY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

The raptorial birds of Iowa, B. H. Bailey (Iowa OeciL Survey Bui, $ (1918), 
pp, BS8, figs. 9S), — ^Thls report deals with the birds of prey occurring in Iowa, 
of which 83 forms are recognized. References to the literature accompany the 
account of each form. 

Notes on North American birds, XX, H. O. Obeeholses (Auh, SB (1919), 
No. 4f PP- 55B-559), 

Notes on the races of Quisoalus quiscalus, H. 0. Obbbholsise (Auk, SB 
(1919), No. 4f PP^ 549-555). 

The status of Larus hyperboreus barrovianus, H. O. Obssholsice (Proo. 
Biol. Boc, Wash., SB (1919), pp. 173-175). 

[Contributions on eoononric insects] (Ztsohr. Aingew* Bnt., S (191$), No* 1, 
pp. 196, pis. 6, figs, ^d).— -The papers here presented include the f^lowl^: 

The Development of the Sexes at the Hon^bee (Apis melUfioa), by E. Zan* 
6m (pp, L44), whldh deals with (1) the post^bryonal development of the 
reproductive organs, (2) of the drone, (8) of the queen, by F« LdsjChel, (4> of 
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the worker, by K. Meier, and (6) with general oonelucliug conBiderationK, In- 
cluding bibliographies of 51, 5, 10, 6, and 85 titles, respectively ; The Pine Spin- 
ning Sawfly {Lyda hvp&trophioa) in Roggenbm*g Forest, by Parst (pp. 
75-06) ; Contribution on the Biology and Anatomy of the Pine Spinning Sawfly 
(L. hvpotrophica=^Cephaleia abietis), by F. Scheidter (pp. 97-116); A Con- 
tribution on the Ply Problem, by A. Hase (pp. 117-123) ; The Biological Control 
of the Mulberry or West Indian Peach Scale {DUrnyis pmtdgorkou) , by J. Bolle 
(pp. 124-126) ; Fertilizing and Insect Attack, by L. Reh (pp. 127-133) ; May- 
beetle Control in Bienwald (Rhine Province) : A Model Example of Technical 
Insect Control, by K. Escherich (pp. 134-156) ; The Pteromulid Genus Platy- 
terma of Walker (1834) and a New Species [P. ccl^steini] reared by C. Eck- 
stein in Germany from Lophyrus pini, by M. Wolff (pp. 157-171) ; The Con- 
trol of WwMl-borlng Beetles (Anoblum) In an Old Carving, by J. Bolle (pp. 
172-178) ; Hylemyia coarciaia, by R. Kleine (p. 179) ; and Notes on the Intro- 
duction of Sericulture into Germany Based upon a Personal Knowledge of the 
Biology of the Silkworm, by O. Maas (pp. 186-194). 

Some plagues of our cultivated crops, R. Arango {Sec. Agr, Com. y Trah., 
ConUsion Sanid, Veg. Cuba, BuL 2 {1910), pp. 94, pi. i, Jign. 43).— A descriptive 
account of some of the more important insect i>ests and diseases of cultivated 
crops In Cuba, Including directions for their control. 

Contribution on the Javanese mole crickets, W. Roecke {Treubia IDutch 
East Indies'], 1 {1919), No. 2, pp. ^0—97, fig. J). — The author rejmcts upon investi- 
gations of the mofe crickets occurring in Java which represent two species, 
namely, Oryllotalpa hirsuta and G. africana. 

[Thysanoptera of Florida], IV-V, J. R. Watson {Fla. Buggist, 2 {1918), 
No. S, pp. 97-102; 2 {1919), No. 4, pp. 116-119; 3 {1919), No. 1, pp. 2-J).— This 
continuation of the paper previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 353) lists additional 
species, making a total of 59. Six species are described as new and the genus 
Megalomerothrips is erected. Keys to the genera of Phlceothripidffi and to 
species of JTrichothrips. Haplothrips (Anthrothrips of Uzel), and Frankliniella 
are Included. 

Hemlptera collected by the Yale Dominican expedition of 1913, E. H. Gib- 
son {Proc. U. S. Natl. Mus., 55 {1919), pp. 275-277). 

Notes on Gargaphia tllisB, the linden lace bug, IT. B. Weiss {Proc. Biol. 
Soc. Ti aft/t,, 82 {1919), pp. 165-168). — ^This Is a report of observations made 
during the summers of 1918 and 1919 at Uhlerstown, Pa., where the linden lace 
bug was fairly abundant on lindens. 

Eggs which are inserted in the lower leaf surface in clusters of from 60 or 
le^s to 800 hatch in about a week, and the combined nymphal stages require 
about three weeks, making a month from egg to adult. Adults of the first 
brood appear during the last of June and first of July, w^hile the adults of the 
second generation hibernate and appear the following storing. Five nymphal 
stages are described. 

Hyalopeplus smaragdlnus n. sp., a new tea capsid in Java, W. Roepkb 
{Treubia IDutch East Indies], 1 {1919), No. 2, pp. 73-81, figs. 7).— The species 
her© described was tak«Q from a tea plantation in the vicinity of Soekaboeini, 
Java. Notes on the life history of the species are Included. 

The potato leaf hopper and the hopperbum that it causes, E. D. Ball ( W<s. 
Dept. Agr. Bui. 2S {1919), pp. 76^102, figs. 25). — ^Thia is a detailed report of an 
Investigation of Empoasca mall by the author, a brief preliminary account of 
which has been noted from another source <B. S. R., 40, p. 353). 

The first r^rt of the injury in Wisconsin, where serious loss resulted in 
1917, is said to have been received Just before the middle of July, Some of 
the worst fields were alrealy dried up and dead, while others were so severely 
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injured as to have stopped growing. In some places beans adjoining the potato 
fields had already been damaged. Within a week reports of Injury to potatoes 
by the leaf-hoppers had been received from practically all parts of the State 
and later from other States, including Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and New York. 

“The first sign of trouble is usually a triangular brown area at the tip of 
the leaf running back on the midrib. This is quickly followed by a progressive 
burning of the margin, usually from the tip backwards but occasionally In more 
or less triangular spots appearing along the margin, each one of these centered 
in a lateral velnlet. These increase in area and the burnt margin increases 
in width until nothing but a narrow strip along the midrib remains green, 
and in serious cases this weakens and dies and the leaf shrivels up.’' 

Proof that the attack of the potato leaf-hopper {E, mali) is responsible 
for producing bopporburn condition was obtained through cage experiments. 
It was found that dahlias an* attacked in the same way and with the same 
effect produced on potatoes, its injury being quite serious in a number of locali- 
ties. It has been found commonly on water sprouts and rapidly growing tips 
of box elder trees, and has been known to attack fast-growing shoots of apple 
stock in the nursery and rapid growing raspberry canes. This typo of burning 
is not produced by any other known leaf-hopper or other insect, and this leaf 
hopper has not been found seriously injuring any plant in which the burning 
does not occur. 

“To summarize the evidence then. It appears that leaf-hopper outbreaks 
have been followed in every case by hopperbum epidemics; that these out- 
breaks have ocicurred with little refereiu»e to temperature or moisture condi- 
tions ; that the distribution of burning in the field and upon valeties has been 
entirely with reference to time of planting and the flights of the leaf-hopper, 
rather than to varieties or characteristic soil or moisture (‘onditlons; that 
no case of this type of burning has api)eared in which the evidence of the leaf- 
hopper work was not present, and no leaf-hopper attack has been ki\j>wn with- 
out subse(iuent burning; that this insect produced this distinct and different 
type of injury on other plants; and finally, that in controlled experiments the 
injury has been reduced or prevented at will.” 

Studies indicate that most of the variation in susceptibility to attack by 
different varieties of potatoes was due to difference in the time that these 
plants developed sufficient foliage to furnish a place for egg deposition for the 
spring brood of adults. Observations Indicate that a single leaf-hopper may 
seriously injure or even entirely destroy the margin of a leaf during Its grow- 
ing period. 

The author has studied the effect of the grape leaf-hopper on grapes and 
woodbine, the rose leaf-hopper on roses and apple, and E. unieolor on apple 
(which he points out should be known as the apple leaf-hopper), and finds 
that these produce a similar injury, a characteristic white spotting which 
appears more markedly on the upper surface of the leaf, although the punc- 
tures are made from below. A comparison of box elder leaves attacked by 
the grape leaf-hopper with those attacked by the potato leaf-hopper affords a 
striking difference In the effect produced. It is thought possible that the dif- 
ference In the metho<l of feeding may account for the difference in effect, the 
grape leaf-hopper and the apple leaf-hopper (E, unieolor} puncturing the mem- 
branes of the leaf, while the potato leaf-hopper more commonly attacks the 
veins. The author considers It more probable that the affection is due to 
**soitte specific transmitted by the insect.” The cage ekpertments showed that 
where two or three were present on each leaf it took only a few days to da* 
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stroy a plant. In cansidering its biology the author compares that of the 
potato leaf-hopper with Typhlocyba rom and E, unUsolor, 

Its natural enemies include an undetermined drylnid which parasitizes the 
egg, and a fungus (Entonwphthora sphcrosperma) which destroys large 
numbers. As regards control nie^isures the author recommends the applica- 
tion of blackleaf 40 at the rate of 1 part to 800 parts of water to which 5 parts 
of soap have been added. Since the nymphs feed entirely on the under surface 
of the leaves the spray nozzles should be set to direct the stream upward. The 
aiYplicatlons should be made as soon as the first burning apr>ears on the leaves, 
that is, late in June or early in July. Arsenicals for the control of the Colorado 
potato beetle may be added to the mixture, or the whole, omitting the soap, 
may be added to Bordeaux. Where kero.sene emulsion is u.sed it should be as 
strong as safety to the f<illago permits, 7 or 8 per cent of kerosene or 1 part 
of the stock emulsion in 8 parts of water having been found satisfactory. 

An illustration Is given of a drag board attachment which bends the plants, 
thus exposing the under surface of the heaves to the spray. A bibliography of 
titles is appended. 

The potato leaf hopper and Its relation to the hopperbum, E. I>. Ball 
(Jour, Econ. Ent., 12 {1919) y No. 2, pp. 149-155, pi. 1, fig I ). — A more detailed 
account is given in the paper above noted. 

Beport of a second collection of Nova Scotian eupterygld leaf hoppers, 
including descriptions of new varieties, W. L. McAteis (Cariad. Ent, 51 (1919), 
No. 10, pp. SSa, 226). * 

A study of the plant lice injuring the foliage and fruit of the apple, R. 
Matheson (Neu) York Oontell Mem. 24 (1919), pp. 683-762, pU, 23, figs. 
10). — ^This is a report of studies at Ithaca, N. Y., of the life history and 
blonoirdcs of the three species of plant lice that are frequently very injurious 
to the foliage and fruit of the apple, namely, the apple aphis (Aphis pomi), 
referred to by the author as the green apple aphis (pp. C86~718) ; the rosy ap- 
ple aphis •(-4. sorbi) (pp. 718-750); and the European grain aphis (fSfip/m- 
eorimc] Aphis at'encr) referred to as the grain, oat, or apple-bud aphis (A, 
avenw) (pp, 750-758). 

The apple aphis Is the must common and widespread of the three, doing con- 
siderable Injury every year, not only in bearing t>rehards but also in young 
orchards recently set and In nurseries. The greater amount of Injury caused 
by this species is due to its remaining on the apple tree throughout the season, 
whereas the rosy apple aphis and the European grain aphis migrate in May, 
June, and early July to otluT ho.st plants. In recent years the rosy apple 
aphis has also become very Injurious and now does as much if not more damage 
In bearing orchards than does the apple aphis. The author concludes that all 
three species, now common on apple in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, are of European origin, having reached the United States In the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The failure to distinguish between the three 
species has led to much confusion in the literature even to the present day 
and this, as is pointed out by the author, is all the more noticeable since the 
three species differ so markedly in their life histories and the character of 
their injury to the. foliage. 

A somewhat detailed account of A. pomi was given in his memoirs by 
DeOeer who did not confuse it with the other two, but this account appears to 
have been overlooked until very recent years. The species was first clearly 
distinguished In this country by Pergande in 1904 (B. S. R., 16, p. 71), and a 
concise account of its life history was first presented by Smith Id 1900 (B. S. R., 
12, p. 268) under the name A. mali. Important accounts of its biology have 
been published by Brittain (E. S. E., 85, p. 858) and by Baker and Turner 
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(E. S. R., 34, p. 754). The food plants recorded by the author are apple, pear, 
American crab apple, mountain ash, hawthorn, and quince, Some varieties 
of apples are more susceptible than others, the author having found Twenty 
Ounce, Malden Blush, King, Fall Pippin, Greening, and Baldwin to be the 
most susceptible to Injury. 

Investigations of the rosy apple aphis based upon roarings at Ithaca, N. Y., 
during the seasons of 1914, 1915, and 1916 are reported, with references to 
recent publications on the species by Brittain (B. S. R., 85, p. 853) and Baker 
and Turner (E. S. R., 36, p. 356). The author supports the view of Sanderson, 
who in 1901-2 (E, S. R., 14, p. 268; 15, p. 593) Identified the American form as 
A. sorhi of Kaltenbach, thus differing with Baker and Turner who consider it 
to be a distinct form described by Fitch as A. malifolup. The fact that this 
species did not assume the status of an important apple pest In the United 
States until late in the nineteonth century is shown to be due to the fact that ft 
must have an abundance of its summer host plants, the introduced European 
narrow-leaved and broad-leaved plantains {Plantago lanceolato and P. major) t 
near at hand. The first real work on its bioiw)inlcs was reported by Sanderson 
In 1901-2. More recent work has been reported by Britton In 1910, Brittain In 
1915, and Baker and Turner in 1916. 

Rearing experiments and field observations by the author show that P, 
Icmceolata is the preferred summer host plant, and at Ithaca at least it is 
essential to the continued reproduction of the species during the summer. 
Breeding experiments on P, major were never successful for more tlian two or 
three generations, the line dying out sometimes very quickly, which results 
agree with those obtained by Baker and Turner, although Ross in 1915 and 
Brittain report very successful breeding experiments on P. major. The author 
points out that there is a remarkable parallelism between the spread of P. 
lanceolata and the si)read and Increase in destructiveness of A. Borbi. 

The author’s studies of the European grain aphis relate only to it upon the 
apple, its primary host. Studies of it on other hosts have been ipade by a 
number of writers, including those of Davis (E. S. R., 31, p. 753), At Ithaca 
only three generations are normally produced on the apple, and the winged 
migrants have practically all left by early June for summer host plants, which 
include a large number of grasses and cultivated grains. At Ithaca the fall 
migrants begin to appear on apple and hawthorn about the last week in 
September. 

Data relating to the reproduction of A. pomi and A. sorbi are presented in 
detail in tabular form, and charts are given showing the reproductive capacity 
of the generations for 13 generations of A. pomi and 10 of A. Borhi. Illustra- 
tions in colors are given of the first instar of the stem mother, of the mature 
stem mother, the winged viviparous female, mature oviparous female, mature 
male, spring migrant, returned migrant, and mature oviparous female. The 
effect of the three species upon the apple tree and its fruit is pointed out. 

A bibliography of 54 titles is appended. 

Recent studies of the eggs of the three species by Peterson at the New Jer- 
sey Stations have been noted (E. S. B., 41, p. 253). 

Hiscellaneous aphid notes, I, J. J. Davis {Cemad. Bwt,, SI {1919), No. 10, 
pp. 228-33^, figs. 6). — ^The genus Heteroneura is erected for Aphis setarkp, and 
two species are described as new. namely, A. cuscutw and Maorosiphmi ribieh 
Imm. A. mscfolm was collected at Kaysville, Utah, on dodder {Ouscuta epithg-^ 
mum) growing on alfalfa. 

Fiteh's thorn leaf aphis, A. 0. Baksb (Proc. Biol 8oe. Wmh., SB (1919), pp, 
185, 180).— -The author finds that Aphis cratmgefoUfB of Fitch belongs to the 
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genus Anuraphis. Aphis brevis of Sanderson represents the same species and 
therefore becomes a synonym. 

Trench fever, II. P. Stbonq et al, {London: Henry Frowde and Bodder do 
Stoughton, 191S, pp. pis. 12, figs. IJ^S). — detailed report of the 

Commission Medical Ilesearcli Committee, American Red Cross, of which a pre- 
liminary report has been previously noted (E. S. R., 39, p. 658). 

Included In this report are the details of two groups of transmission experi- 
ments with Pediculus humanus (pp. 14:^274) , The authors* conclusions are 
that humanus corporis is capable of transmitting trench fever, not only when 
It passes directly from an infected man to a new host but also even to a third 
man, to whom it may be transferred two days later. The relative frequency of 
IX)sitive results in these experiments, which closely simulated natural condi- 
tions, indicates that this louse is an imjiortant agent in the spread of trench 
fever In France. It does not apiiear to transmit the infective quality to its 
ofteprlng through the egg. ** Lice were certainly rendered infective in 9.5 days 
and probably in 6 to 7 days by feeding them on a trench-fever patient from the 
latter part of the first to the seventh days of illness, inclusive, and then on a 
liealthy man for about throe days. . . . There is evidence that, if the virus 
undergoes development in the louse, it requires 6 to 10 days to do so ; there is 
a little evidence that suggests the minimum incubation period to be about four 
days. Lice may remain infected for at least 10 days and possibly 13. 

“Lice may transmit trench fever under conditions in which the injection of 
the saliva appears \o be a more prominent feoture than the presence of a few 
minute granules of louse feces in the vicinity of the bitten ureas during the 
feeding process. The Incubation period of the disease produced under the con- 
ditions cited in [one case] was more protracted than in some of the other 
transmission experiments; after exposure twice a day for 21 days one man 
developed the disease in 27 days and the other in 38 days from the time of 
first being bitten. 

** The exact role of the mouthparts in transmitting the virus is still unde- 
termined. In four experiments, In which infective louse feces were rubbed 
into scarifications, the average jwriod of incubation of the disease was 9 days, 
ranging between 7 and 10 days. From two experiments it would appear that 
the blood of recv)vcre<l cases Is not infc<*tive 100 days after onset of the disease.” 

Mosquitoes in relation to yellow fever, H. Noguchi {Jour. Expt. Med., 30 
{1919), No. 4, pp. /fOl-410 ). — ^The experiments here reported show that symp- 
toms and lesions closely resembling those of yellow fever in man can be in- 
duced in guinea pigs by the bite of female stegomyias {[Stegomyia] Aedes 
calopus) that have previously sucked the blood of a yellow fever patient or of 
an animal experimentally infected with Leptospira icteroides. 

“With mosquitoes infet^ted <lirectly from a yellow fever patient the infec- 
tivity seems to become manifest after a longer period of incubation than with 
those infected with the animal blood. In the former, at least 12 days are said 
to be necessary before they become infectious, and this hypothesis seems to 
be borne out by the present experiment. On the other hand, the mosquitoes 
which were engorged with tlie Infected blood of the guinea pig were found to 
be capable of transmitting the disease within 8 days after the feeding. This 
discrepancy may be explained by the fact that the number of leptospira exist- 
ing in experimentally infected guinea pigs is far greater than that in human 
blood. The frequency with which positive transmission by the stegomyia was 
obtained In both Instances was very small, indeed, In view of the number of 
mosquitoes employed. . . . 

“ Whether or not L* icteroides can survive and multiply only in the body of 

ealopue and not in other varieties or genera is yet to be determined. 
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**Another interesting fact with regard to the extrinsic life of this organism is 
that it can multiply steadily at a temperature from 18 to 87® 0. [64.4 to 98.6 F. 3 
The optimum temperature at which it remains viable for many months Is 26®. 
The climate in most of the tropical countries offers optimum conditions both 
for L, icteroidea and for the mosquito^ which carries and nourishes it.” 

Notes on Allograpta fracta (Diptera: Syrpbldfe), W. M. Davidson (Canada 
51 {1919), No, 10, pp, 235-^239, fig. 1), — ^These notes relate to the habits of 
a predaceous syrphus fly observed in the Imperial Valley in California in the 
^ring and early summer of 1918. 

The larvae were specially beneflclal to barley from March 15 to April 80, 
at which date most of the grain had ripened, and to corn during May and 
June. In fields in which they were specially abundant 25 per cent of the in- 
fested heads had larvae working on the aphids. Experiments showed that 
a larva could, during its lifetime, eat all the aphids on from three to four heads 
of grain of average infestation. In one field of 20 acres, examined on a num- 
ber of occasions, it appeared that A. fracta. was responsible for an almost total 
destruction of barley aphids. 

Larvse of Eupodes volucria, Syrphua americanus, obliquay and Catabomba 
pyraatn were present in the barley and corn fields, but in much smaller num- 
bers than those of A, fracta. 

In the Los Angeles district of southern California, A ohliqua Is very abun- 
dant and A. fracta comparatively scarce, whereas in the Imperial Valley the 
reverse holds true. In 1918 A. fracta was not reared from any other host than 
Aphis maidia, except that a single larva was taken attacking A. paevdohrtisaicm. 

A contribution to the knowledge of Brazilian (Bstridae, A. Lutz ( Ment ^. 
Imt, Oawaldo Cruz, 10 {1918), No. 2, Trans., pp. 118--137). — A translation of tiie 
paper previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 458). 

The prevention of blow-fly attacks on sheep by spraying, A. H. E. Mc- 
Donald (Agr. Oaz. N. 8. Wales, 30 {1919), No. 6, pp. 40S-405, figs. 5). --This is 
a brief statement of tests of dips, consisting of sheep-dip powder, a carbolic 
liquid dip, and a mixture containing arsenate of soda. While treliled sheep 
were not absolutely protected from attacks by the sprays, the percentage of 
affected sheep was only 83 per cent against 54 per cent in the untreated group. 

Bbcperixnents for the control of the grape root-worm, F. Z. Habtz&ll {New 
York State 8ta. Bui. 453 {1918), pp. 257-332, pis. 10, figs. 8).— This bulletin 
gives a brief account of the life history, habits, and economic importance of 
EMia vitioida (pp. 261-269) followed by a detailed account of control experi- 
ments conducted over a period of six seasons, much of which data Is presented 
in tabular form. 

The experiments have led the autlior to recommend two methods of control : 
(1) The application of molasses 2 gal., arsenate of lead 6 lbs., and water 1(X) 
gal., followed in about one week with an application of Bordeaux mixture 
(8:8:100) and arsenate of lead 6 lbs.; (2) two applications of Bordeaux 
mixture (8: 8: 100) and arsenate of lead 6 lbs., at an interval of about 10 days. 
The first system of treatment is specially recommended when the beetles are 
present in excessive numbers, while the second is advised for general vine- 
yard spraying when beetles are not abundant “The addition of molasses 
destroys tlie adhesiveness of the arsenate of lead [E. S. R„ 88, p. 868], thus 
necessitating the precaution of applying the material at a time when the 
weather conditions Indicate that no rain is to be expected fer several days. 
A supplementary treatment should be made .in about one we<^ with Bor- 
deaux mixture and poison to protect vines from Invading beetl^ Two gaL 
of molasses in each 100 gal of spray produced better results than 1 gal,” 

Two sprayini^ with Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead^ thoroughly 
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applied at the proper time, have given effective control. The effectiveness of 
the spraying is more pronounced when the treatment is continued over several 
seasons. Failures to combat the beetle satisfactorily are largely attributed 
to delay in making the applications, allowing too long an interval between the 
first and second applications, and lack of thoroughness due to poor spraying 
apparatus, dense foliage, or spraying in windy weather. 

Investigations relating to this pest by Johnson and Hammar (E. S. It., 24, 
p. 165) and others have been previously noted. 

Ziife history of the orchid pest (Crioceris subpolita MotschP), S. Lkrfmans 
{Treuhia {Dutch East Indies} ^ 1 {1919) , No, 2, pp, 82-^89, pis, 5, fif/s, 5). — ^This 
paper relates to a species which was received from several localities, Padang 
(Sumatra), Bultenzorg, and Tjilatjap (Java), and was reared at Padang. 
Both the bec^tles and larvae are destructive to various kinds of orchids by 
eating the flowers by preference and also the fruits and leaves if there are 
no flowers. The complete life cycle covers a period of from 25 to 31 days. 

The quince curculio (Conotrachelus cratsegi). — ^Methods of control in west- 
ern New York, h, F, Strk'Kland and J. H. Achilles (N, Y, Dept, Farms and 
Markets^ Dtv, Agr, Bui, 116 {1919), pp, Jf5, pis, 8, fig% 3). — llcquosts for assist- 
ance in eradicating the quince curculio in Niagara County, N. Y., the leading 
county In quince production in the eastern United States and where for many 
years it has nut been uncommon for 80 to 00 per cent of the crop to be 
seriously Injured by this pest, ](‘d to the studies here reported. Following a 
brief account of the life hisiory of the species tne details are reported of con- 
trol experiments conducted in the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918, resi>ectively, 
a large part of which Is given in tabular form. 

Very satisfactory results were obtained from two applications In .Tuly of 
Bordeaux (3:3:50) or lime-.sulphur (1:40), to which was added 8 lbs. of 
arsenate of lead to 50 gal. of spray. The first application was made as th(‘ 
adults began to feed, which varies from July 6 to 17, and the second about 5 
days later, when ovlposltion took place. The spray should be so applied that 
both the upper and under surfaces of the fruit and foliage are covered. The 
spraying should be supplemented by the collect ion and removal of all drops 
and culls from the orchard before the larvae have left the fruit for hiberna- 
tion. 

“The results of applying the spray at the two periods were excellent, the 
time the spray was applied being very important. The curculio larvae in plat 
1 were retluced from 69.16 per c*ent to 1.78 in 1915, 0.89 in 1916, 6.32 in 1917, 
and 0.82 in 1918. In plat 2 from the same infestation the curculio larvm were 
reduced to 21.48, 0.95, 0.59, and 0.06 per cent in the same four years. In plat 
8 from the original infestation the larva? were reduced to 21.48 per cent in 
1815, 0.18 in 1910. 0.04 In 1917, and to none in 1918. On the check trees the 
p^centage of infestation of curculio larva* was 69.16, 78.25, 69.23, and 2.77 
from 1915 to 1918 Inclusive, the small infestation of 1918 being (‘redlted to 
the unfavorable weather conditions at the time the larvse left the fruit in 
Oct<rt)er, 1917.” 

A list Is given of nine references to the literature. 

ThB life history of some social wasps in Java, W. Robpke (Treubia [Dutch 
Bast Indies}, 1 {1919), Nos. 1, pp, 46--50, pi, 1; 2, pp, 61-67, pU, 2, fig, 1), — ^In the 
first paper the author deals with PoUstes diaholicus, and in the second with 
P. javanicus, 

Studies on the biology of Faraeopidosomopsis, I-IV, J. T. Patterson (Biol, 
Sul Mar, Biol, Lab, Woods EoU, S2 (1917), No, 5, pp, 291^05; S3 (1917), Nos, 
1, pp, 38-^0, pU, 2; 2, pp, 67-66, pits, 2; SB (1918), No, 6, pp. 66fi-676, pis, 6).— 
This is a report largely of studies conducted at Austin, Tex., the first part of 
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whlcb coiifilsts of data on the sexes. The second, by the author and h* T. 
Porter, relates to spermatogenesis of males reared from unfertilized egga; the 
third considers maturation and fertilization; and the fourth deals with the 
asexual larvae. 

The species used in the study was Paracopido^omopsU fioridanus of Ash- 
mead, which oviposits in the egg of the cabbage looper* Its egg develops in 
the body of the cabbage looi)er caterpillar, and by the time the caterpillar 
reaches the stage for pupation the larval parasites have consumed its entire 
contents and pupate within the skin of the host, which later hardens to form 
the mummified carcass. This form is said to be similar to the European 
chalcidid Litomastix truncatellus studied by Sllvestrl (E. S. R., 19, p. 57). 

The author’s studies Indicate clearly that a fertilized female is capable of 
laying eggs from which individuals of both sexes develop, and that the un- 
fertilized egg produces males only. 

References to the literature are included in the first two papers. 

Reference is made by the author to his previous observations on the develop- 
ment of Copidosorno pelecjliiac.^ 

POODS— HlTMAir NDTEITIOH. 

Nutrition in war and lessons to be learned from it, P. Rho (Ann. Ip. 
[Rome'ly 29 {1919) ^ No. 5, pp. 269-276). — ^The author discusses the effect of a 
restricted diet In different countries during the war, enipha.8lzing the fact that 
the decided reduction in calories and protein has not been productive of as 
much trouble as was to be expected. In conclusion he recommends that an 
effort be made to adopt a standard ration somewhere between the 2,000 calories 
and 70 gm. of protein of the war rations and the 3,500 calories and high protein 
of prewar times. 

The practicability of feeding a scientifically balanced ration in Army 
camps, R. J. Andekson (Amer. Jour. Physiol., {1919), No, 4* PP* 523-6S0). — 
The author discusses certain imix^rtant problems connected with <’:he proper 
feeding of an array, and suggests the advisability of having an officer trained 
in the science of nutrition In every camp or division or of maintaining a 
separate department of nutrition or alimentation in connection with the War 
Department, with subordinate officers in the camps. The practicability is also 
suggested^ of having a uniform menu for a whole camp Instead of separate 
menus for the different messes. 

Average food consumption in the training camps of the Dnited States 
Army, J. R. Mttbun and F. M, Hix.»bbeandt {Amer. Jour. Physiol., 49 (1919), 
No. 4, pp. 531-666, figs. 11). — Statistical data on the food consumption In the 
training camps of the United States Army during the recent war, based on 
nutritional surveys made in 67 different camps including a total of 427 indi- 
vidual meases, are prescmted in the form of tables and graphs, and discussed 
under the headings of total consumption, food consumption by organizations, the 
effect of season on food consumption, the effect of length of time in camp, 
food consumption in the canteen, food consumption In the Anriy compared with 
other occupations, distribution of nutrients In the Army diet, percentage of 
calories supplied by chief com|)onents of the ration, and variety. An eatlier 
report on the same subject has been previously noted from another source 
(B. S. E„ 40, p. 68.) 

Variations In strength and in the consumption of food by recruits and 
seasoned troops, P. E, Howx^ 0« 0. Mason, and 8. C« Dxnshobs (Amer. Jm^r. 


t Blot Bet Mar. met tab. Woods Udlo, SS CmS), pp. 838-4178. 
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FhyMol., 49 {1919), Ho. 4, pp. 557-566 ). — Determinations are reported of the 
variations In strength and weight of approximately 40 men from each of 8 
companies of recruits during 3 successive weeks. The food consumption during 
the same period was also determined. Most of the companies had been in 
camp only a few days and during the first 2 weeks of study were Inoculated 
and vaccinated. The men of 4 of the companies represented seasoned troops 
in training from 5 to 0 months. 

Every company of raw recruits, vith one exception, showed an initial loss 
in weight averaging 1 lb., followed by the end of the third w'eek by an average 
gain of 1 lb. over the original weight. There was also an Initial loss in strength, 
with recovery practically completed by the third week. 

The focal consumption showed a wide variation which could not be correlated 
with the changes in strength and weight. The average food consumption of 
the seasoned troops was somewhat higher than that of recruits but showed 
as great variations. 

Note on the acid-base balance of Army rations, N. 11. Buathkrwick (Amer, 
Jovr, PhyfiioL, JfV (1919), No. PP- 567-^572, fig. 1 ). — Tables are given of the acid- 
base balance of Army rations at a number of carni)s and at base hospitals con- 
nected with two of these camps. Some of the regular camp diets were strongly 
acid-forming, some about neutral, and others l)asc^forming. There was a 
tendency, however, for the rations to be acid-forming in character. In the 
hospital dietaries, on the ccuitrary, the base- forming elements were practically 
always in excess. Tl'he rations were in all cases found to contain more calcium, 
I)hosphorus, and iron than the usually accepted standards. 

Investigations of the possible relationship of diet to disease were conducted 
at Cfimp Wheeler and Camp Devons. In the former, a rough parallelism was 
indicated between the duration of disease (measles, mumps, Influenza, and 
pneumonia) and the amounts of meat suiiplied. In the latter no relationship 
was shown between the excess acid in the rations or the calorific intake and 
the influenza rate. The results obtained at Camp Wheeler are thought to 
suggest the possibility that an acid-forming diet consiimed for long periods of 
time may lead to a greater susceptibility to diseases of the less infectious type. 

Dried vegetables for Army use, S. C. Prescott (Amer. Jour, Physiol,, 49 
(1919), No, 4y PP- 57S-J>77 ), — ^This is a general discussion of the advantages in 
the military use of dried vegetables, witli suggestions as to the best means to 
secure good products. 

American military hospital dietaries, R. G. Hoskins (Amer, Jour, Physiol., 
49 (1919), No. 4 , pp. 578S87, figs, 2). — In addition to a discussion of the prob- 
lems of military hospital nutrition, which are treated in greater detail in a 
previous communication (E. S. R., 40, p. 866), tables are given and discussed 
of the quantitative data available on the actual food consumption in Army 
hospitals and medical organizations, of a detailed ration study at a base 
hospital for seven consecutive days, of the metabolism of an ambulance com- 
pany, and of tlie average dally expenditure for certain foods for six months 
In the messes of the patients, detachments, officers, and nurses of a base 
hospital. 

The average calorific consumption of different diets based on varying num- 
bers of studies was as follows: Liquid diet (one study) 9(K) calories with normal 
distribution of protein, fat, and carbohydrate; light diets (two studies com- 
prising 8,784 rations), 2,225 calories with 15 per cent protein and 29 per cent 
fat; regular diets (ten studies comprising 29,827 rations), 3,236 calories with 
85 per cent fat and slightly low protein and carbohydrate content ; sick officers’ 
ward (one study comprising 137 rations), 3,570 calories with 39 per cent fat; 
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hospital attendants and patients fed the same meals (four studies comprising 
6,405 rations), 3,464 calories with normal fat, slightly low protein, and subtly 
hi|^ carbohydrate consumption; nonpatlcnt groups (19 studies comprising 
81,700 rations), 3,828 calories with approximately normal distribution of pro- 
tein, fat, and carbohydrate; nurses* mess and officers’ mess Included In the 
above nonpatient group 2,859 and 3,695 calories, respectively. 

Attention is called to the dietary idiosjmcracies of medical officers, over- 
consumption, inadequate balance, and high wastage constituting the rule in 
such messes. This is further brought out in a table showing the average daily 
exx>endlture for certain items of food for six months in the different messes of 
a certain base hospital. The food item>s included meat, eggs, fresh milk, 
butter, fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, and canned milk. The daily expenditure 
for these items and the total dally expenditure per person were, respectively, 
as follows : Patients’ mess 38.3 and 66.4 cts., detachments* mess 35.4 and 48.6, 
nurses’ mess 32 and 46.1, and officers’ mess 80 and 301 cts. 

A preliminary study of the energy expenditure and food requirements of 
women workers, O. Kosknheiai {Proa. Roy. Hoc. (London]. Her. B, 91 {1919), 
No. B ess, pp. 44-^"lf flff- f )• — ^The investigation reported in this paper deals 
with women performing lathe work only. The general plan of the experiments 
was to determine by indirect calorimetry the energy oxi>enditure of an aver- 
age adult woman during 24 hours, divided into three approximately equal 
periods of sleep, work, and recreation. The determinations were made by the 
Douglas bag method as described by Cathcart (K. S. R.,* 41, p. 172), a fire- 
man’s smoke mask being used in most of the experiments in place of the 
usual valve, head, and mouthpiece. Statistical data are given of the results 
obtained with six normal subjects in luniods of standard or basal metabollgm, 
metabolism during nonworking hours, and metahoUsm during work, the latter 
being divided into light, medium hard, and hard work. 

The average basal metabolism calculated by the DuBois formula was found 
to be 37,4 calories per hour per square meter of body surface, with ^ maximum 
variation from the mean of from — ^2.5 to +4 per cent. This is In close agree- 
ment with the figure of 37 calories (with :±:10 per cent maximum variation) 
given by Gephart and DuBols <E. S. R., 85, p. 370) as the average basal heat 
production of adult women between the ages of 20 to 50 years. The average 
resting metabolism was only slightly higher than the basal. The energy ex- 
penditure during horizontal walking at the rate of from 2.7 to 3.1 miles per 
hour varied considerably with the different subjects, due largely to their pre- 
vious occupational training, the average for five subjects being 139.8 calories 
per hour per square meter of body surface. The results in general indicate 
that women expend practically the same amount of energy as men in moving 
horizontally 1 kg, of body weight through a distance of 1 meter. 

The metabolism during work showed individual variations in work econ- 
omy, particularly during hard work. The average increase in heat production 
over the standard was 72 per cent for light work, 109 per cent for medium 
hard work, and 181 per cent for hard work, as compared with 274 per cent for 
walking. These results Indicate that the energy required for lathe work is 
relatively small. 

The dally food requirements of women lathe workers as calculated from ttie 
data obtained varied from 2,400 to 2,800 calories. This is in absolute agree- 
ment with the recommendations made by Hill (K. S. R., 40, p. 866) for moderate 
munition work, as based on statistical inquiries. 

In ccmelusion the author emphasizes the importance, in assessing the food 
requirements of women workers, of paying due con^deration not only to the 
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(luantltative but to the qualitative side, particularly to insure adequate amounts 
of the accessory factors or vitamins. 

Gastric responses to foods {Amcr, Jour, Physiol, 49 {1919), No, 2, pp, 174- 
2S2, 25J4-270, j/lffs, 94 )* — Four papers are presented in continuation of the studies 
previously noted (E. S. R,, 41, p. 467). The digestion of various forms of 
meat and eggs In the normal human subject was studied by the fractional 
method, the contents of the stomach being withdrawn at regular intervals and 
determinations made of free and total acid, pepsin, and amino nitrogen. 

III. The response of the human stomach to beef and beef products, H. U. 
Fishback, O. A. Smith, O. Bergeim, R. A. Llchtenthaeler, M. B. Rehfuss, ami 
P. B. Hawk (pp. 174-203). — In this and the following studies It was found 
that all normal stomachs do not respond alike to the entrance of the same 
food, some responding very quickly and others slowly. The same difference 
was noted in the evacuation time. In consequence the subjects have been 
classified throughout the studies as having rapid- or slow-emptying stomachs. 

The general results obtained in this study of the digestion of various forms 
of beef and beef products may bo summarized as follows : 

Roast beef and beef steaks app<*arcd to be ns readily digested if cooked rare 
as if medium or well done, rare roast beef apparently having a slight ad- 
vantage in tills respect. Roast beef was found to lie between the cheaper 
and tougher cuts of steak and sirloin and tenderloin steak in gastric responst* 
and evacuation time, the cheaper cuts of meat being handled more rapidly 
In the same individual than the more expensive cuts. Hamburger steak, 
stewed beef, boiled corn beef, dried beef, and beef bologna were handled by 
the stomach In the same lengtii of time as roast beef, while calves’ liver, 
beef tongue, and tripe required a slightly longer time and frankfurters and 
sweetbreads a shorter time. 

For 100 gm. of the beef products tested, nn average evacuation time of 2 
hours and 35 minutes was obtained on subjects with stomachs of the rapid- 
empty I ng^type, and 3 hours and 25 minutes with the slow-emptying type. The 
maximum total acidity obtained, expressed in cubic centimeters of N/10 
alkali required to neutralize 100 cc., ^vas 184 and the average total acidity at the 
height of digestion 120. It is pointed out that these high acid values regularly 
shown by normal men necessitate a revision of the older ideas of hyperacidity. 

The amino acid nitrogen values (which include ammonia) were moderately 
high at the beginning of digestion due to the ammonia of the meat, increased 
as digestion proceeded, and fell to a low level at the end of the digestion. 
Pepsin values were highest toward the end of digestion. 

IV. The response of the stonmoh to pork and pork products, C. A. Smith, 
H. R. Fishback, O. Bergeim, M* E. Rehfuss, and P. B. Hawk (pp, 204r-221). — 
For individuals with stomachs of the rapid -emptying type the general average 
evacuation time for pork products was 2 hours aud 45 minutes, and for sub- 
jects of the slow-emptying type 3 hours and 40 minutes. The average total 
acidity at the height of digestion was 117. Liver and bacon required about the 
same period of gastric digestion as roast beef, pork sausage a slightly longer 
time, and roast pork, pork chops, scrapple, bacon and most forms of ham a 
still longer time. Ham sandwiches were more readily handled than most of 
the other pork products. 

V. The response of the stomach to Uimb and lamb products, H. B. Fishback, 
O. A. Smith, O. Bergeim, M. B. Rehfuss, and P. B. Hawk (pp. 222-282). — ^Lamb 
was found to require an average of 2 hours and 30 minutes to digest tor the 
rapid-emptying type of stomach, and 8 hours and 20 minutes for the slow- 
emptying type. The average total acidity at the height of digestton was 184. 
On the average, roast lamb remained In the stomach a few minutes longer 
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than roast beet but not so long as roast pork. Stewed lamb reaulred a some- 
what longer period for digestion than roast lamb or lamb chops. Sheep brains 
left the stomach rather rapidly. 

VI. Digestion in the normal human stomach of eggs prepared in different 
wags, R. J. Miller, H. L. Fowler, O. Bergelm, M. E. Rehfuss, and 1’. B. Hawk 
(pp. 254-270). — In addition to fresh eggs prepared In all the usual ways, tests 
were made %vith frozen and cold-storage eggs, duck and turkey eggs, the Chinese 
preserved duck egg called “pidan,” and various combinations of eggs with 
other food materials. 

* In general eggs were distinguished from meat by the lower acidities which 
they X)rovoked and by their more rapid evacuation. The average evacuation 
time for all egg preparations was for the first class 2 hours and 15 minutes 
and for the second class 3 hours and 5 minutes. The average of the highest 
acidities developed was 80 as compared with 120 for beef. 

Raw egg white left tl»e stomach much more rapidly than any otlier form 
of egg preparation, particularly when mixed with orange Juice. The use of 
“ orange albumin ” in the diet of invalids would therefore appear to be sup- 
ported from the standpoint of gastric digestion. Whole raw eggs were not 
handled so rapidly as either soft or hard cooked eggs. Eggs fried in the or- 
dinary way and not turned left the stomach rallier more rapidly than eggs 
cooked in any other way. Scrambled eggs and omelet required a somewhat 
longer time for digestion than hard or soft eggs and poached and shirred eggs. 

Cold storage and mixed eggs could not be distinguished from fresh eggs as 
far as the response to the stomach was concerned. The eggs of the duck and 
turkey produced no difference In gastric response other than thal caused by 
their greater bulk. “ Pklan ” gave rise to delayed and low acid responses and 
delayed evacuation. 

Eggs and milk left the stomach a little more slowly than eggs alone, eggs 
with bread In about the same time as hard boiled eggs, bacon and eggs as 
rapidly us fried eggs alone, and frizzled beef with scrambled eggs ^ as rapidly 
as scrambled eggs alone. 

The influence of diet on teeth formation^ M. M]ci.nANnY {Lancet [London'] , 
1918, n. No. 28, pp. 767-770, figs, 4). — In this preliminary paper experimental 
work with puppies is described in which the problem has been lnvestigat('tl 
of the factors involved in the development of sound teeth and of the growtli of 
the Jaws in relation to the size of the teeth. 

The results obtained indicate that a deficiency of fat-soluble A in the diet is 
accompanied by abnormal development of the teeth. A diet containing in 
abundance articles with which the fat-soluble A is associated (cod liver oil, 
butter, etc.), allowed the development of sound teeth, while a diet otherwise 
adequate but deficient in fat-soluble A brought about delayed loss of deciduous 
teeth, delayed eruption of the permanent dentition, irregularity in position 
and overlapping, especially of the incisors, partial absence of or very defective 
enamel, and low calcium content. These results are thought not to be due to 
acute illness or malnutrition, as an improvement to the teeth was brought 
about by the addition of substances containing fat-soluble A, and the defective 
teeth appeared to be most pronounced In rapidly growing puppies. 

Attention Is called to the work of E. Mellanby on rickets previously noted 
(B. S. B., 41, p. 365), which puts on an experimental basis the Intimate con- 
nection between this disease and hypoplasia of the teeth. 

The effect of cow’s tnilk and human milk upon smooth muscle, O. B. Meteb 
(MUnchm. Med. Wohnsohr., 66 {1919}, No. 12, pp. S15-31B, figs, fl).— In an at- 
tend to determine whether the biological differences between cows* milk and 
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Uuumn milk might be attributed to the presence of adrenalin in different 
amounts, the effect of both kinds of milk upon smooth mus(*le was determined. 

It was found that cow’s milk produced a contraction in the muscle similar to 
that produced by a solution of adrenalin, and that human milk produced only 
a very slight contraction. While the resemblance to the adrenalin curve was 
quite marked, siitficleut evidence was obtained to indicate that the contraction 
was not due to adrenalin. Further exiwrlrnents, conducted with a view to de- 
termining tlie cause of the contraction established tlie fact that dialysed cow’s 
milk, with the addition of 3 per cent of milk sugar, gave a curve wdth smootli 
muscle practically Identical with tliat of human udlk. This suggests the prac- 
ticability of using dialysed cow’s milk In infant feeding. 

While the question of the cause of the effect of milk iiiwai smooth muscle is 
still open* the author feels that further evidence is given by the experiments re- 
ported to support the view that the salts and milk sugar arc partly responsible 
for tlie action. 

Regeneration of blood serum proteins, W. J. Kkku, S. Tl. ITubwitz, and G. H. 
Whicflk (/ImcT. t/owr. PhymoL, 47 {1018), No. S, pp. jig. 1). — ^Tlie re- 

sults of a study of the regeneration and source of blood proteins, their fluctua- 
tion under abnormal conditions, and their function in the body economy are 
preijentod in tln^ following pai>ers: 

I. Influence of fasting/ upon ctfnc of protein regmeration follotving plasma 
depletion. — Dogs were used as experimental animals, and j)lasnia depletion was 
effected by bleeding th(i animal from the artery and introducing into the vein 
red corpuscles washed and suspended in Locke’s solution. By this method, the 
blood scrum proteins, as measured by the refratdometric method, could be re- 
duced to a low level (33 per cent or even 20 per cent of normal). 

The regeneration took place very slowly, whether food was administered or 
not, complete regeneration occupying from 7 to 14 days when the original de- 
pletion removed 50 per cent or mure of the total serum proteins. The ability of 
the body t^ regenerate serum jirotolns while fasting and the lack of evidence 
of any constant fluctuation in serum proteins in association with periods of 
fasting or heavy protein fet^ding are thought to indicate that the serum pro- 
teins arc not concerned as intermediary products between food protein and 
body tissue or parenchyma protein, and that their formation under certain cir- 
cumstances may be attributed to the body proteins. 

II. Influmcc of diet upon curve of protein regeneration following plasma dc^ 
ptetion. — Experiments are reported whlcli supplement those noted above by 
showing the effect of different diets upon serum protein regeneration. 

The regeneration was found to be more rapid and complete npon a meat or 
mixed diet than in fasting, and more rapid upon a meat diet than a bread and 
milk diet. Following plasma depletion there was an average regtmeratlon of 1 
per cent of the total serum proteins wdthin the next 24 hours, independent of 
food, shock, or infection. This is thought to represent the absolute maximum 
production under tlie greatest stimulus. 

It is pointed out that regeneration of serum proteins on a meat diet after a 
50 per cent depletion and regeneration of liver cell protoplasm after a 50 per 
cent necrosis both ^require from 5 to 7 days, suggesting that the body has the 
some difficulty in regenerating Its serum proteins that it does in the con- 
struction of cell protein. 

III. Liver injury alone: Liver injury and plasma depletion: The Ecle fistula 
combined U?ith plasma depletion. — ^In this paper experiments are reported 
which sliow that liver injury tends to lessen the amount of circulating blood 
aenim proteins, and the presence of liver Injury tends to retard the regenera- 
tion of serum proteins after an initial plasma depletion. Furthermore, the 
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Eck Rstula liver appears to regenerate blood Benim proteins more slowly than 
tbe normal or even the injured liver. The Eck fistula liver Is smaller than 
normal, always presents evidence of degeneration (fat), and gives a sub- 
normal functional test with tetrachlorphthalein.” 

This experimental eviden<;e is thought to indicate that the liver is concerned 
in maintaining the normal level of the blood serum proteins, which Is rernark- 
'ably stable in widely varying conditions of health and disease. 

An investigation of changes in the blood and urine resulting from fatigue, 
A. B. Hastings (Pub. Health Rpts. iU. 8.1, U {.191B), No. SI, pp. 1682-^X691, fig. 
f).— The studies reported were made for the most part on the urine of men 
and the blood of dogs, although in a limited number of cases data were ob- 
tained on both the urine and blood of the same subject. Fatigue was induced 
in the animals by causing them to run in a revolving wheel, and later in a 
motor-driven treadmill. Data on the reaction of the urine of men at rest were 
obtained from men convalescing from minor surgical operations, and on 
fatigued subjects froiu men engaged in mechanical operations in an automo- 
bile factory, from men participating in a 12-mile Marathon race and a 6-day 
bicycle race and from a man on a 10-mile walk. The reactions of blood plasma 
and urine were determined electrometrically with a Clark electrode, and the 
reserve alkali of the blood plasma by the Van Slyke method for the determina- 
tion of bound carbon dioxid. The character and amount of the food eaten 
were noted only in the case of the hospital patients. The general results ob- 
tained were summarized as follows: 

Exercise produced a diminution of the bound carbon dioxid of the blood 
plasma which, however, did not progress to such a iwlnt that the reaction of 
the plasma was significantly altered. The rate of change of the bound carbon 
dioxid was a function of the rate and amount of exercise. 

The urine of men engaged in manual labor tended to be of a slightly higher 
degree of acidity than that of men at rest. The Urine of physically strong 
men was regularly slightly more acid after work than before, while that of 
physically weak men showed wide variations in reactions from day to day. 
Intense fatigue Invariably resulted in an increase in the H-lon concentration of 
the urine. 

Experimental scurvy in monkeys, A. Habdbn and S. S. Zilva {Jour. Path, 
and Bad., 22 {1919), No. 3-4, pp. 246-^51). — Three experiments are reported in 
which scurvy was Induced in monkeys by the following diets: (1) Fresh beer, 
steamed wheat germ, and autoclaved bread, rice, and monkey nuts; (2) auto- 
claved rice, bread, and autoclaved milk; and (3) a diet similar to the first 
with the substitution of autoclaved milk for the beer. 

In all eases an acute scorbutic condition developed in from three to four 
months, the symptoms in the first two cases being confirmed by the histological 
changes noted on autopsy. In the third experiment, the animal was cured in 
less than a week by the addition of lemon Juice treated as described in a 
previous article (E. S. R., 40, p. 364). 

An investigation of the antiscorbutic value of the raw juices of root vege« 
tables, with a view to their adoption as an adjunct to the dietary of infants, 
H, Ohicb: and M. Rhodes {Lancet [Londonl, 1918, II, No. 28, pp. 774, 77$).-^ 
By the usual feeding experiments with guinea pigs, the basal diet being oats 
and wheat bran ad libitum with 60 cc* of milk autoclaved at 120" C. for one 
hour, the authors have found raw swede Juice to have antiscorbutic properties 
approximating in value to raw orange juice, protection from scurvy being at- 
tained with a dally ration of 2.5 cc* The raw juice of carrots was found to be 
Inferior to that of swedes, 20 cc, being reguired to i^nroduce protection from 
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scurvy. The Juice of beet roots falleU to prevent scurvy In the largest dose 
(20 cc.) that could be administered. 

For purposes of comparison a table is given showing the relative antiscor- 
butic properties of the above-mentioned Juices and of cooked potato, fresh 
raw cabbage leaves, fresh orange juice, and fresh grapes. The juice of grapes 
was found to have a value of only about one-tenth that of oranges. 

A note on the value of germinated beans in the treatment of scurvy, and 
some points in prophylaxis, H. W. Wiltshire {Lancet [London], 1918, II, No, 
24, pp, Sll-^IS ), — ^The author confirms the conclusions of Chick and Hume 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 868) as to the antiscorbutic value of germinated seeds, by 
reports of the successful use of germinated haricot beans lii the treatment of 
scurvy In the Serbian army in 1917. The amount of antiscorbutic vitamin de- 
veloped in the beans upon germination is thought to be cciual to, if not greater 
than, that contained in fresh lemon juice. Even if no allowance be made for 
the food value of the beans, the cost of vitamins supplied by them is estimated 
at only 60 per cent of the cost when .supplied by lemons. 

Beer and scurvy, A. H. Smith {Lancet [Lo^idon], 1918, II, No, 24, pp* 813- 
615 ), — Conflicting reports from the literature of the value of beer in the pre- 
vention of scurvy are recorded briefly, and the explanation is advanced that 
the difference in results is due to the process of mailing. With the elaboration 
and perfection of the malting and brewing processes the antiscorbutic vitamin, 
which was probably present in the earlier beers, having its source in the 
germinated grains, has been practically eliminated. 

A historical inquiry into the efficacy of lime Juice for the prevention and 
cure of scurvy, A. H. Smith {Jour, Roy, Army Med, Vorps, 32 {1919), Nos, 2, 
pp, 93-116; 3, pp, 188-208, fig. 1 ). — ^Thls Is a more detailed report of the his- 
torical inquiry noted above. 

The antiscorbutic properties of raw lean beef, R. A. Dutcheb, E. M. Pier- 
son, and A. Biesteb (Science, n, ser., 50 (1919), No. 1286, pp, 184, 185). — pre- 
liminary rjport is given of feeding experiments with guinea pigs which indi- 
cate that raw lean bcK^f does not possess antiscorbutic properties. 

AiraiAL PEODTJCTION. 


DCitosis and amitosis, E. G. Oonkt.tn {Biol. Bui, Mar. Biol. Lab. Woods Hole, 
33 {1911), No. 6, pp. 396-436, pis. 10 ). — ^This is a discussion of purported cases 
of amitotic cell division to be found in the literature of cytology, .supplemented 
by a study of the cleavage of the egg of the moUusk Crepidula plana. The 
author’s point of view may be seen from the following statements : 

“ The modem revival of Interest in amitosis Is due to a reaction against the 
chromosome theory [of heredity!. If nuclear and cell divisions ever take place 
by amitosis in normally developing sex cells and embryonic cells It would deal 
a fatal blow to that theory. The occurrence of amitosis in fully differentiated 
tissue cells or in cells which do not undergo division would not affect the 
clu*omosome theory. . . . There Is not a single wholly conclusive case in 
which amitosis has been shown to occur in the division of normally differ- 
entiating cells. Therefore the attempts to disprove the chromosome theory in 
this way have failed.” 

Pour types of modified mitosis which resemble amitosis are described. 

Studies on o 3 rtoly 8 in 8 .-^X, Some prenatal effects of lens antibodies, M. F. 
Gtmm and E. A Smith {Jour, Ewpi, Zool,^ 26 (1918), No, i, pp, 65-82),— Preg- 
nant rabbits, injected with serum from chickens sensitized by previous in- 
jections of a suspension of rabbit crystalline lenses, and pregnant deer mice 
of the genus Peroxnyscus, Injected with fowl serum similarly sensitized to the 
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proteins of Peapomyscns lenses, produced young, a few of which had lianlded 
Instead of fibrous crystalline lenses. It is held that the lenses estcited the 
productiim of specific antibodies in the fowl blood, and that these in turn at* 
tacked in utero the lenses of the young of the species used as antigen. The 
lenses of the mothers were not altered. 

Observations on the relation between suckling and the rate of embryonic 
development in mice, W. B. Kibkham {Jour, Expt, ZooU, 27 {1918) ^ No, 1^ pp, 
49-^S ), — ^The author reports experiments and embryological Investigations 
showing that the delay which he had previously discovered (E. S. B., 40, p, 
460) in the implantation of embryos in the uterus of female mice simultane* 
ousiy pregnant and laetating is induced by full functional activity of the 
mammary gland. The extent of the delay seems not to be correlated with the 
sine of the suckling litter. The infiuenee of the gland varies markedly in 
different individuals. 

The experimental production of hypotypical ovaries through underfeed- 
ing. — A contribution to the analysis of sterility, L. Loeb {Biol, Bui, Mar, 
Biol, Lab, Woods Mole, S3 {1917), No, 2, pp. 91-‘115), — In a series of experi- 
ments 26 sexually mature female guinea pigs received their accustomed feeds — 
oats and green feed— in amounts not sufficient to maintain body weight for 
from 6 to 33 days. In most cases the weight decreased 25 to 85 per cent. Of 
8 animals intended as controls, 1 lost 20 per cent of her weight in spite of 
abundant feed but the others maintained weight, ovulated normally, and 3 
became pregnant. In 18 of the exi>erlmental animals and 'in the exceptional 
control the ovaries became definitely hypotypical — that is, atresia of follicles set 
in before the follicles reached normal size. In such animals ovulation is effect- 
ually prevented and the animals are sterile, at least temporarily. The u terns 
was found to be in a resting condition. The connective tissue of the ovary 
was more resistant to the experimental treatment than the granulosa cells. 

The concrescence of follicles in the hypotypical ovary, L. Loxb {Biol, Bui. 
Mar, Biol, Lab, Woods Hole, 33 {1917), No, 3, pp. 187-^1 95). --The author de- 
scribes the ovaries of an underfed guinea pig, in which the hypotypical con- 
dition was so advanced that the connective tissue was affected and neighboring 
follicles became united. “ The concrescence of ovarian follicles Is analogous 
to the union of neighboring acini in the mammary gland and thyroid. It Is a 
phenomenon which occurs probably in all or the majority of glandular struc- 
tures.” 

The effect of alcohol on the reproductive tissues, A. H. Abxjltt aud H. (4. 
Weixs {Jour. Edipt, Med., 26 {1917), No, 6, pp, 769-778, pis, 4), — Male and fe- 
male white rats, mostly 6 to 9 months old, were given daily doses of ethyl 
alcohol with the food for a period of time and were then killed. Histological 
preparations were made of the reproductive and other tissues. 

The treatment resulted in no apparent changes in the lungs, liver, kidneys, 
spleen, stomach, heart, or ovaries, but profound disturbances were found in 
the testes of 14 of the 15 males. The seminiferous tubules were reduced In size 
with compensatory edema of the intertubular tissue. Spermatozoa were absent 
in some cases, in others they were reduced in number or lacked tails, and in 
still others spermatids were numerous but apparently had been prevented from 
undergoing further transformation. Individual tubules of the same testis 
often showed considerable differences and Individual differences between males 
were marked. The daily dosage varied from 0.25 to .2.25 cc. and the period 
of administration from 2 to 10 mcmths, but it was found impossible to corre- 
late the intensity of the Mstoli^cai changes with the severity of tt^tment. . 

Measurements, made by O. L. Chdpln, of the diameter of the semlnlf^Oim 
tubules of each individual are recorded* 
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Tmiher Btudies on the modification of the germ cells in mammals.^The 
effect of alcohol on treated guinea pigs and their descendants, O. E. Stock- 
ASD and G* N, Pafanicolaoit (Jour. Bwpt. Zook, 26 (1918), No. 1, pp. 119-t26, 
figg. 8). — The authors present the results obtained during the sixth and seventh 
years of a study of the descendants of a number of guinea pigs that had been 
caused to inhale fumes of ethyl alcohol for an hour or more six days a week 
during periods of several months. The results of earlier years have been 
noted (E. R. S., 85, p. 65). 

The report deals mostly with 594 progeny of alcoholic lines (four genera- 
tions) and 233 of xintreated lines, both stocks systematically mated to avoid 
Inbreeding, but some information Is also furnished concerning 302 individuals 
of inbred alcoholic stock and 41 untreated Inbred animals. Since the previous 
report the mating technique has been improved through a study of the estrus 
cycle (E. R. S.. 40, p. 467). Matings were made by placing a female in 
heat alone in a cage with a male. If a month later upon careful physical 
examination she w^as found to be pregnant, the mating was considered suc- 
cessful and the number of progeny produced was reckoned as of that date. 
The number of fetuses in utero was determined by palpation at intervals 
until parturition and a careful watch was kept for abortions. The young not 
accounted for at birth were assumed to have d1e<l and been absorbed in the 
manner discussed by Meyer (E. R. S., 40, p. 663). The accuracy of thi* palpa- 
tion counts xvas checked by a number of autopsies of pregnant females. 

The data from {he nonlnbred stock are tabulated In three different ways 
according to (1) the number of generations since the most recent alcoholic 
ancestor without regard to the latter's sex, (2) whether the paternal or ma- 
ternal stock or both were alcoholic, without distinguishing between genera- 
tions except the immediate parents, and (3) whether the alcoholic ancestors 
were exclusively males, exclusively females, or of both sexes, likewise without 
discriminating between the more remote generations. The third method shows 
perhaps tl^c most striking differences and is summarized below : 

Condition of yovng from matings of guinea pigs exposed to alcohol or descended 

from alcoholic stock. 


Character of mates. 


Num- 

Mill 


Aver- 

Young » 

In 

Utters 
of 4 
or 5. 

Young 
alive 3 
mouths 
niter 
birth. 

Rela- 

Pro- 

por- 

Male. 

Fomale. 

Mates' ancestors 
treated with 
alcohol. 

bor 

of 

mat- 

incs 

mode. 

Younp 1 
per suc- 
cessful 
mating. 

ace 

weight 

of 

litter 

at 

birth. 

live 

cor- 

rected 

death 

rate. 

tfon of 
deaths 
that 
were 
pre- 
natal. 

Normal . . 

Normal. . 

None 

88 

Perct, 

4.6 

2.77 

Om. 

197.1 

Per ct. 
37 

Perct. 

77.7 

100 

Per CL 
51.9 

AloohoUc 

.. .do,.... 


84 

23.5 

2.30 

170.4 

20 

66.7 

178 

60.0 

Normal . . 

Alcoholic 


35 

6.7 

2.78 

171.6 

17 

48.9 

281 

74.5 


Normal. . 

One or more males . . . 

72 

19.4 

2.60 

173.3 

24 

62.8 

198 

79.0 

Bo.,.. 

...do 

One or morefemales. . 

33 

3.0 

2.56 

176.5 

15 

72.0 

152 

60.9 

Bo.... 

. . .do ..... 

Some of both sexes. . . 

86 

12,8 

2.41 

170.7 

19 

69.1 

161 

64.3 


» One month alter opportunity for copulation. 


No litters of more than five young were observed In these experiments. Since 
the death rate was higher in large than in small litters, and since the pro- 
portion of large litters varied in the different groups of matings, It was neces- 
sary to eliminate as far as possible the influence of litter size from the mortality 
data, As used in the table, the relative corrected death rate of the young of 
a partLcular group expresses the observed death rate as a percentage of the 
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rate which the normal group would have exhibited had the diatributlou of 
litter sizes been the same as In the group under consideration. 

That a high proportion of unsuccessful matings (indicative of early death 
of embryos or low fertility or both), a small sized litter, and a low litter weight 
are characteristic of both the matings with a treated male and those with 
alcoholic male ancestors is held to “prove the hereditary transmission of the 
defects arising from the treatment of the male animals.*’ The general 
similarity of the two groups of young derived from alcoholized females indi- 
cates that “the treatment of fmale individuals also induces effects that are 
transmitted to later generations through the germ cells.** The high mortality 
of the offspring of an alcoholized* mother is attributed in part to the direct 
Inffu^ce of the treatment The authors consider the results secured by Oole 
and Davls^ (who found that spermatozoa of treated rabbits were handicapped 
in a direct competition with normal spermatozoa), and by Arlitt and Wells 
(noted above) to be of signlflcance In explaining the intensity and the racial 
persistence of the effects of alcoholizing male guinea pigs. 

The ratio of males to females was 109.2 : 100 in young with fathers or other 
male ancestors treated, 86.5:100 In those with only female ancestors treated, 
and 123.6 : 100 when ancestors of both sexes had been treated. The ratio In 
the normal line was 113.2 : 100. These wide differences are discussed, but inas- 
much as the normals showed an unusually high proportion of males no certain 
conclusions are drawn, although the possibility of higher prenatal mortality 
on the part of the females of alcoholic stock Is pointed out. 

About 2.62 per cent of the noninbred young of alcoholic stock and 3.31 per 
cent of the inbred alcoholics were conspicuously malformed In some particular 
(abnormally small eye on one side, cataract, opaque toses, deformed limbs, 
etc.) or showed paralysis, gross tremors, and the like. In none of the un- 
treated stock, inbred or not, were such defects noted. 

In attempting to reconcile their results with those of Pearl on the domestic 
fowl (E. S. R., 40, p. 470), the authors are Inclined to hold that many of 
the “ Infertile ’* eggs in Pearl’s experiments contained embryos that died lu 
early cleavage stages. 

Studies on inbreeding.-— I-IV, H. D. King {Jour, Expt, Zool., 26 {19 J8), 
Noa, f, pp, 1-54. flOB. 14; PP. SS5-S78, flga, 2; 27 {1918), No. 1, pp. 1-35, ftg. 1; 
29 {1019), No. 1, pp, 71-111, figs, 8). — ^The observations reported in these four 
papers cover 25 generations of Inbred white rats reared at the Wistar Institute. 
The experiments were started with a litter consisting of two males and two 
females born in May, 1009. One of the females was called A and the other B ; 
their inbred descendants are respectively designated the A and the B series. 
The plan required that A and B and every other female used for breeding 
should be mated twice with a brother from the same Utter and then twice with 
an unrelated stock male. Young from the latter matings were not used to carry 
on the Inbred line. 

Baling the first six generations the diet consisted mostly of milk, bread, and 
com, and many of the rats remained undersized, developed deformed teeth and 
other malformations, and produced small sized litters. These defects are not 
attributed to Inbreeding* as they were also abundantly manifested by the rest 
of the rat colony. The diet was then changed to selected table refuse supple- 
mmted by ear corn or dog biscuit, and all evidence of malnutrition disappeared. 
Less marked nutritive disturbances were, however, again met with during the 


* The Effect of Alcohol on the Male Germ Celle etodied by means of Double Matings, 

L. J. Cole and C. U Davis. Abs. in Science n. ser.. 30 (1914), No. 1004, pp. 476, 477, 
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last few generations! since table scraps became scarce and of low grade and 
no satisfactory substitute was found. 

The animals produced in the first six generations were so few that practically 
all that lived were bred from. Beginning with the seventh, however, it was 
l)Osslble to inaugurate a system of selection which is described as follows: 
“ In the A series of inbreds, which is called the * male line,’ all litters contain- 
ing an excess of female young were always discarded; in the B series, the 
* female line,’ litters with an excess of male young were never reared. Unless 
the individuals in the Utter were of normal size and vigorous at birth they 
were killed at once.” Additional eliminations took place at the age of one 
month and at sexual maturity (3 months), all animals not meeting the re- 
quirements of normal weight, as given by Donaldson (E. S. R., 40, p. 546), 
and normal vigor being discarded. 

The subtitles of the individual papers and the main topics treated therein 
follow ; 

I. The effects in inbreeding on the growth and variability in the body weight 
of the albino rat. — This paper summarizes (1) the adult body weights of 177 
male and 137 female rats of generations 1 to 6, and (2) the systematic monthly 
weighings of 156 males and 169 females of generations 7 to 15 during the first 
15 months of their lives. For this second set of measurements from 3 to 5 
litters of each series were s^dwled for study in each generation, the litters 
chosen being of medium size (5 to 8 young) and composed of individuals 
normal in size at birth, ’’ There was no culling of the less desirable Individuals, 
however, and all members of every litter were roared and weighed at the ages 
noted.” 

Inbred mules belonging in generations 7 to 15 were heavier at all ages than 
stock albinos. In the adult state they were on the average, 18 per cent heavier 
than Uie general run of stock albinos and about 12 per cent heavier than males 
from a selected stock series rearcKl under the same environmental conditions. 
Inbred feryales were, as a rule, slightly heavier at any given age than the fe- 
males of the control series, but the difference between the two groups was mucli 
less marked. At the age of one year the average body weight of the Inbred 
females was 3.7 per cent greater than that of the stock females. Some males 
of the seventh to ninth generation were the largest specimens of the albino 
rat on record. 

The animals of the B series were somewhat heavier at all ages than those of 
corresponding sex in the A series. In both series the variability of the body 
weights — as measured by the coefficient of variation — was lower in the later 
than In the earlier generations. 

II. The effects of inbreeding on the fertility and on the constitutional vigor 
of the albino rat. — ^I-«itter size, age at sexual maturity, fertility, mortality, and 
behavior are the topics considered In this paper. 

The average number of young in n litter in the A series (1,752 litters) was 
7.6 and in the B series (1,656 Utters) 7,4. The average in a stock of nonin- 
bred albinos (424 litters) kept under the same environmental conditions was 6.7. 
These averages Include the first four litters cast by each female or a lesser 
number In those cases where four were not secured. There were some changes 
in litter size in the Inbred series as the experiment progressed. The average 
was 6.8 for generations 1 to 6, 7.2 for generations 7 to 10, 7.5 for generations 
11 to 14, 7.7 for generations 16 to 18 and 19 to 22, and 7.4 for generations 28 
to 26. Inbred females in giving birth to their first Utters produced 6.9 young 
on the average. The second Utters averaged 7.9, the third 7.8, and the fourth 
7.8. The averages for the successive litters of the stock females were 6.2! 
7^» 0,5, and 6.7 young, respectively. 
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In the earlier generations malnntiltlon delayed the time of puberty. In 
the latter generations oonslderably more than 25 per cent cast their first litter 
before the age of 90 days, while less than 10 per cent were more than 120 days 
old at the time of first parturition. Of the 504 females used for breeding^ 
68.5 per cent produced the required four litters. The majority of the others 
died of pneumonia. A few remained barren after one or two Utters; post- 
mortem examinations revealed Inflamed ovaries or uterus in these cases. 
These facts are held to Indicate that the inbreeding did not Induce sterility. 
The mortality records indicate that the span of life was longer In the inbred 
animals than in ordinary stock. 

The behavior of some of the inbred animals used in this experiment has been 
studied by A. W. Verkes* and by N. Utsurlkawa.® These investigators found 
that the Inbred rats learned their way out of a maze more slowly than slock 
rats, and were more timid, more savage, and less active. It is suggested that 
perhaps nervousness is an hereditary trait that Is intensified through inbreed- 
ing and that the nervousness of many pure bred domestic animals, notably 
race horses, is associated with the inbreeding (In a broad sense) frequently 
practiced by breeders of registered stock. 

III. effects of inbreeding, wUh selection, on the sejp ratio of the albino 
rat— The ratio of males to females among the 2,818 individuals of the 424 lit- 
ters of stock animals used as controls was 104.6:100. The ratio among 
the 8,256 Inbred animals in the six generations before selection began was 
108.6:100. The young of the A series (male line) in generations 8 to 25 
that were produced in first and second Utters (sired by inbred males) showed 
a ratio of 122.3 : 100. Among young in the third and fourth litters of the A 
series females (sired by stock males) the ratio was 116.6:100. Breeding 
females of the B series (female line) in generations 8 to 25 produced male 
and female young in the proportion of 81.1:100 when mated to inbred males, 
and In the proportion of 01 .1 : 100 when mated to stock males. 

It is concluded that by selection the inbred rats have been separated into 
two distinct strains showing radically different sex ratios. 

IV. A further study of the effects of inbreeding on the growth and variability 
in the body weight of the albino rat. — ^This paper completes study I by pre- 
senting the growth data for 296 males and 810 females of generation 16 to 25. 
These rats were not so heavy at any age period as those of the earUer gen- 
erations, but they were much superior in weight to stock albinos reared under 
similar conditions of environment and nutrition. Variability did not tend to 
decrease with the advance of inbreeding. There were practically no differences 
In adult weights between the A and the B series. 

By way of general conclusions, the author points out that selection for vigor 
is seemingly able to check any tendency for inbreeding to bring out undesirable 
latent traits, and that adverse housing and feeding conditions are capable of 
producing more detrimental effects on growth and fertility In the albino rat 
than is Inbreeding. 

A bibliography of nearly 200 titles on inbreeding, selection, box ratios, and 
related topics is appended to the fourth study. 

On a back cross in mice involving three allelomorphic pairs of characters, 

A. DBTFsnsEN and E. Eobebts (Qmetios, 3 (1918)^ No. 6, pp. 578-598).— To 
discover (1) any linkage that might exist between three dominant hereditary 

1 Comparison of the Behavior of Stock and Inbred Albino Rats. Jour. Anlm. Be- 
havior, 6 (1916), No. 4, pp. 267-269, Bgs. 4. 

« Temperamental Differences between Outbred and Inbred Strains of the Albino Rat. 
Joor. Animu Behavior, 7 (1917), No. 2, pp. 111-129. 
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factors in mice — those for agouti halr-pattem, dark eye-color, and black body- 
pigment — and (2) any selective mortality of particular zygotic types in early 
postnatal life, a number of mice heterozygous for all three factors were mated 
to triple reoessives at the Illinois Experiment Station. Most of the data se- 
<'ured were from a group of 00 Fi wild gray X pink-eyed brown females crossed 
back to pink-eyed brown males. These females produced 861 litters (comprising 
2,259 individuals) in which all the young lived during the two weeks after 
birth that necessarily elapses before the eye- and body-colors of young mice 
can be determined, and 170 Utters (811 individuals) in which some of the young 
died during this period. 

No evidence of linkage was found — ^indeed, in the undepleted series, of the 
eight classes of young the two that would have been the noncrossover classes 
wore least numerous. There was, however, an indication of selective mortality, 
for noticeably fewer nonngoutls than agoutis were found among the depleted 
litters, while the two kinds were substantially equal in number in the un- 
depletod litters. 

Fluctuations of sampling in a Mendelian population, .f. A. Dktlepsen 
(Omdicft, S (19 J 8), No. d, pp, 699-^07 ). — ^The data furnished by the 531 litters 
from the Fi females used in the experiment noted above were examined to see 
how closely the ratios in the Individual Utters approach the expected ratios. 
The slatisLical methods adopted are mainly those suggested by Harris (E. S. R., 
29, p. 67). It is concluded that the observed deviations from expectation can 
properly be attributed to the chance fluctuations of random sampling. 

A demonstration of the origin of two pairs of female identical twins from 
two ova of high storage metabolism, O. Riddle (Jour. Expt. Zool.y 26 (1918) y 
No. 2y pp. 227-264 ). — Two cases among ring doves are reported where an egg har- 
bored two embryos which on dissection proved to be females. The eggs, which 
were laid by different birds, were very large but are held not to have been double 
yolkecl because (1) in one case the two-embryo condition was discovered early 
in incubf^ion by candling and the relative position of the embryos could not 
be altered by rotation and shaking, and (2) in both cases the umbilici of each 
pair of fully formed embryos “had a practically common point of union on 
the f single, only partly absorbed] yolk-sac.” The twins are termed identical 
l>ecause each pair Is thought to have been derived from a single egg cell. The 
large size (“high storage metabolism”) of the yolks is suggested as a factor 
in the separation of the blastomeres to form two embryos. 

Genetic variability, twin hybrids and constant hybrids, in a case of bal- 
anced lethal factors, H, J. Muller (QemtieSy S (1918), No. 5, pp. 422-499 y fig. 
1 ). — On the basis of extended breeding Investigations which he reports witii 
beaded-wing drosophilas, the author recognizes a condition where heterozygosis 
Is enforced by two opposed lethal factors in the same linkage group which are 
inhibited from crossing over by a third factor, and designates this condition 
as one of balanced lethal factors. He uses this as an exjUanation of the 
existence both of “ pure ” beaded-wing stock and of stock in which the beaded- 
wing factor behaves like the factor for yellow in mice. 

The author also points out that the factorial analysis of these flies has 
proceeded for enough so that various complicated and apparently non-Mendelian 
results, such as twin hybrids, constant hybrids, and the disappearance of domi- 
nant factors on crossing, can be made to order. If these cases occurred spon- 
taneously tlie Mendelian mechanism at work might not be apparent, and the 
phenomena would be made much of by advocates of the theory of factor 
variability. 

Fluctuations in a reCesslTe Mendelian character and selection, E. Roberts 
(Jour, Eofpt. Zool., 27 {1918), No, 2, pp, i57-I92, figs. 25 ), — ^Breeding experi- 
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ments at the Illinois Experiment Station with vestigial* wing drosophilas (pom* 
aee flies) are i-eported. 

Selection for 84 generations failed to Increase the length of the wings. 
Veetlglal-wlng flies extracted from a cross with wild long-wing flies bore longer 
wings and wings of more varied ^apes than the stock which had not been 
crossed. This result is attributed to modifying factors brought in by wild 
flies, and not to “contamination.” For seven generations certain of ^e ex- 
tracted stock were kept in an incubator where the teniperature, though vari- 
able, averaged about 2® C. above the room temperature where the rest of the 
stock were kept. The incubator flies developed longer wings than the outside 
flies, and the effect was more marked in tlie males tluin In the females. 

Selecting cattle for homlessness, E. N. Wentworth {Breeder's Oaz.^ 76 
(1919)^ No* 17, pp* 649, 850 ), — ^The current view of geneticists as to the Inheri- 
tance of the polled character in cattle is exx)lained. It is pointed out that a 
long series of top crosses with polled animals does not ensure the prepotency ” 
of a polled sire. 

Commercial feeding staffs, quarterly report, January 1 to March 31, 
1019, B. G. PROtu.x ET AL, {Indiana 8ta. But. tSO {1919), pp. 63 ), — ^This Is the 
first of the new series of quarterly reports of Indiana feeding stuffs, and tabu- 
lates the proximate composition of 982 samples analysed during the first, 
three months of 1919. Tlie materials listed include alfalfa meal, buckwheat 
hulls and middlings, coconut oil meal, corn bran, corn feed meal, yellow corn 
feed meal, corn germ meal, corn gluten feed, hominy feed, yellow hominy feed, 
cottonseed cake, cottonseed feed, cottonseed meal, Kapok seed meal, Unseed 
cake. Unseed meal, oat middlings, palm kernel oil meal, peanut, oil meal, rye 
middlings, velvet bean feed, wheat bran, wheat middUngs, wheat shorts, red 
dog, white middUngs, miscellaneous (mostly com and oats) chop feeds, tank- 
age, meat scrap, and mixed and proprietary stock, poultry, molasses, and 
condimental feeds and calf meals. 

InrqE>^tion of feeding stuffs (New York State Sta, Bui. 4^5 (1918), pp, 1$-^ 
186 ), — ^This Is the report on the samples of feeding stuffs collected liy the New 
York State Commissioner of Agriculture during 1918, The protein, fat, and 
fiber content of each sample is reported, together with the Ingredients identi- 
fied and in the case of animal by-products the phosphoric acid content. The 
materials analyzed include alfalfa meal, barley feed, barley middUngs, barley 
hulls, brewers’ dried grains, buckwheat middlings, coconut oil meal, corn bran, 
com germ meal, corn gluten feed, corn meal, corn feed meal, hominy feed, 
y^ow hominy feed, com-and-cob meal, cottonseed meal, cottonseed feed, dis- 
tillers’ dried grains (com), malt sprouts, dried yeast grains, dried beet pulp, 
linseed meal, unscreened flaxseed oil cake, oat hulls, oatmeal by-product, pea- 
nut oil feed, unhulled peanut oil feed, Spanish chestnuts, velvet .bean feed, 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, red dog, wlieat middlings and palm oil, wheat 
screenings, tankage, meat scrap, meat-and-bone scrap, beef scrap, fish meal, 
and various proprietary compounded chop, molasses, stock and poultry feeds, 
and calf meals, 

IPoultxy foods, J. C, BrAnnich {Queensland Apr. Jour., 11 {1919), No. 6, pp. 
^45, 940 ). — ^Proximate analyses of market samples of AustraUan poultry feeds 
are summarized* The materials are meat-and-bone meal, pea meal, com meal, 
bran, shorts, linseed meal (Megglt’s), key meal, poUy meal, and nine commercial 
mixed feeds. Besides the total ash determinations, the proportions of lime, 
PEhos^orlc acid, and insoluble ash are tabulated. The market pilce of each 
feeding stuff is listed. An estimate of tlie actual mmietary value of the Ingre* 
i^ents of the mixed feeds indicates that the price asked for these Is unduly high* 
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CariTing capacity of ranges In western United States, R. L. Hensei. (Ames 
Forester, 5 (1917), pp, 4S-’49). — Accessibility to water, lopofjrapliy, character 
of vegetation, prevalent diseases, local farming conditions, and extent of iise 
are disetissed as factors in determining the carrying capacity of a range. 

The cattle Industry of the Southeast, G. M. Rommel iProdua ( T , l {1919), 
No. 6, pp. 9--i2, figs. 5). — It is predicted that with the cattle tick eradicated the 
southern part of the United States, east of the Mississippi River, will become a 
very important cattle-growing region, partly because of an increasing demand 
for beef and partly because of the beneficial eflfwt of the manure on the cotton 
crop. 

The investigations of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture during the past 15 years (R. S. R., 41, p. 565) indicate in the 
author’s opinion that the two most profitable methods of producing beef in the 
South are (1) to feed steers cottonsee<l meal on pasture, and (2) to feed calves 
for baby beef during the winter following weaning with a ration made tip of 
silage, <‘oltonseed meal, and other available feeds, but not corn except where the 
price is low. 

Cattle industry, J. C. J. Coopb (Rhodesia Munitions and Resources Com, Rpt, 
1918, pp, ^5-55). — This article deals with the status of the beef cattle industry 
in Rhodesia. Available native feeding stuff’s and common cattle diseases in 
the region are listerl. 

Some camel feeding experiments, 11. R. Cross {Agr, Research Imt, Pusa 
Bui. 77 (1918), pp.*8). — Exijeriinents as to the amounts of various feeds that 
camels will consume are reported to show that the Indian Government’s ration 
of 16 lbs. per <lay of a mixture of wheat and pea-struw is insufiicient to main- 
tain a camel. 

Domestication of animals in Peru, O. F. Cook (Jour. Heredity, 19 (1919)^ 
No. 4, pp. 176-181, figs, 3). — Notes are given as to the degree to which the llama, 
the alpaca, the huanacu, the vlcufia, and the guinea pig are under domestication 
in Peru, together with suggestions as to the part played by domestic animals 
in the liigSly developed ugidculture of the preliistori(* Peruvians. 

Making money from hens, H. R. Lewis (Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
lAppincott Co„ 1919, pp. 217, pis. 12), — ^The scope of this book and the method 
of treatment are indicated by the following chapter headings: Chances with 
chickens; the riddle of the breeds; beginning with the Incubator; beginning 
with the baby chick ; critical days In the brooder ; the secret of better chickens ; 
the open-front poultry house; fuel for the egg factorjs' healthy hens: how to 
tell the good hen; the trutli about the lighting problem. The “secret” of 
better chickens is to provide feeds rich in vitamins. Much of the material 
has appeared in somewhat different form in the series of leaflets known as 
Hints to Poultrymen, issued by the New Jersey Experiment Stations and 
noted from time to time. 

Pall poultry problems, H, R. Lewis (Netc Jersey Stas, Hints to Poultrymen, 
7 (1919), No, 12, pp, 4). — The topics briefly discussed are the culling of the flock 
In the fall, the problems of sanitation, housing, and feeding during the fall 
and winter months, and the use of artificial illumination to stimulate egg 
production. 

Peedlng bens for egg production, H. M. Lamon and A. B. Lee ( U, 8, Depi. 
Agr., Farmers* Bui 1067 (1919), pp, 15, figs. 5).— Information is summarized as 
to the composition of poultry feeding stuffs, suitable rations for laying hens, 
end methods of feeding. Rations are recommended on the basis of the ex- 
periments reported in Department Bulletin 561 (B. S. K., 37« p. 871). 
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Mgg laying contests.— I, Sixth annual international egg-lajring contest.-*- 
II) Beport of the seventh competition and some five-year averages, W. F. 
Kirkpatrick and L. E. Card (Connecticut Storrs JSta. Bui. 100 (1019), pp. 71, 
ftff9, 26) * — This bulletin presents detailed reports of the annual egg-laying con- 
tests hel<l at Storrs, Conn., in 1916-17 and 1917-18, and also averages the egg 
records, feed consumption, costs and profits of the third to seventh contests, 
lieports of the fifth and preceding coninetltions have been noted (E, S. R., 87, 
p. 368). 

The simplified feed mixtures adopted for the fifth contest were used during 
the sixth and seventh and are regarded as very satisfactory. The feeds avail- 
able for the seventh were of lower grade than those used in the sixth and the 
difference is reflecjted in a higher feed consumption per pound of eggs. In 
spite of the Increased cost of feed in recent years, the difference between re- 
ceipts and feed costs per dozen eggs has steadily increased in successive con- 
tests. Two charts present separately for the White Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Plymouth Rocks, and Rhode Island Reds entered in the five most recent con- 
tests, tlie average egg production during each week of the year. 

The best individual egg record in the seven years of the contests was made 
by a white Wyandotte which laid 308 eggs during the year 1917-18. It is 
stated that there are only two other Iraivnest records of 300 or more eggs in 
all the egg-laying competitions in the United States and Canada. 

Final report of the fourteenth egg-laying competition, C. Potts ( Queen s- 
land A{/t\ Jour,, n. scr„ 9 (1918), No, 6, pp, 213-225, figs, l6), — This is a report 
on the annual Queensland Agricultural College egg-laying contest which closed 
March 31, 1018, and covers the same general ground as the report of the pre- 
ceding contest already noted (E. S. R., 38, p. 173). A group of 0 birds was 
entered by each of 73 competitors. The egg records by months of each group 
and the annual production of the individual hens in 20 of the groups where 
the birds w^ere housed separately are tabulated. The records by months of 
the latter hens may be found In the sucessive monthly issues of the Journal 
during the progress of the competition. The average w’eights i>er egg of the 
eggs laid in each group pen and by each edngle test hen are also recorded. 

The average egg production was the lowest obtained during the 14 years of 
the contests, due partly to cold weather and excessive rainfall in the spring 
and partly to poor quality of the available feeding stuffs. It is stated that a 
good grade of shorts was unprocurable. The highest individual record was 
made, however, in the course of this contest, 334 eggs having been laid by a 
Black Orpington. Her eggs averaged 1.75 oz. per egg, which w^as below the 
minimum required for a prize. 

Final report of the fifteenth egg-laying competition, Queensland Agiieul- 
tural College (Queensland Apr, Jour., It (1919), No. 5, pp. 188^194). — This 
contest was concluded March 31, 1919. The number of hens entered was 890, 
of which 240 were single tested. The records are tabulated as noted above for 
the preceding contest Drought, a poor grade of wheat, and an unavoidable 
lack of green feed reduced the number of eggs secured and their average 
weight below what was expected on the basis of past performance. 

A convenient method of indicating the time element in giving a hen’s 
record, H. D. Ooodalk (Jour. Amer. Assoc. Instr, and Invest. PouUrp Eush.^ 6 
(1919), No. 6, p. 87), — As a compact expression for a pullet’s egg production 
from the date of first egg to the pause In egg laying during the second summer 
or fall, the author suggests a symbolic fraction with the number of ^gs as the 
numerator and the number of days in the period as the denominator* 
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ITertillty experiments, B. F. Kattpp {Jour, Amer, Ansoc, Instr, and InveBt, 
Poultry Hush,, 5 {1919), No, 7, pp. 53, 5i), — ^The cocks were removed from 
flocks of hens (13 dlflerent varieties) at the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. Egg fertility remained approximately normal for three days and then 
dropped steadily. No fertile eggs were secured after the eleventh day. When 
the cocks were returned, normal fertility was attained after live days. The 
detailed records of the White Leghorn flock are tabulated. 

The results of single, one-day matings, J. H. Martin and W. S. Anderson 
{Jour, Anver, Assoc, Instr, and Incest, Poultry Hush., 5 (1918), No. 3, pp. 22, 
23). — A vigorous Single Comb White Ijeghorn cock was allowed to tread 34 
hens in less than 9 hours. The hens had all been isolated from males for some 
timev Ten of the matings led to fertile eggs. The shortest interval between 
mating and the appearance of fertilized eggs was 29 hours 23 minutes. The 
longest interval was 6 days. 

Note on the behavior of capons when brooding chicks, H. D. Goodale 
{Jour. Anim, IteJiavior, 6 {1916), No, i, pp. 319S2^), — The brooding habits of 
2 Rhode Island Red and 3 Brown lA^ghorn capons at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station are described. 

Both kinds cared for young chicks satisfactorily, led them about, scratched 
up fet'd for them, and called them by clucking. The marked differences be- 
tween the two breeds with respect to tlie broodiness of hens was not reflected 
In the behavior of^ these capons, in fact the Leghorn capons w^ere perhaps better 
caretakers than the Rhode Island Reds. 

“Obviously, until more studies have been made of the behavior of fowls, the 
brooding instinct of the capon can not be cited as proof of the assumption of a 
female secondarj" sexual character l)y a castrated male/* 

Concerning artificial lighting, O. R. Shoup {Washington Sta,, West Wash, 
Sta,, Mo. Bui,, 7 {1919), No. 7, pp. 106-110).— Advice is given as t(* the handling 
of a poultry flock when artificial Illumination is used in winter to increase egg 
productlf^. 

Cottonseed hulls, a sanitary and vermin-proof litter for poultry, M. B. 
Tabenhatts {Jour. Am^r. Assoc. Instr. and Invest. Poultry Hush., 5 {1918), No, 
3, pp, 23, 24)- — The following advantages are claimed for cottonseed hulls as a 
litter in poultry houses: (1) Little du.st is produce<i, (2) moisture does not 
penetrate it easily, and (3) droppings become covered with small particles of 
hulls and thus do not decompose readily and are not flattened out on the floor. 
The author’s observations were made in Texas. 

DAIEY FAEMING— DAIEYING. 

Calf feeding experiments: Corn silage; whole milk dilutions, G. 0. White 
and *r. A. Kuelling {Vonnecticut Storrs Sta. Bui, 102 {1919), pp, — 

To study (1) the desirability of introducing corn silage into the ration of dairy 
calves early In life, (2) the results of substituting whole milk diluted with 
water for skim milk, and (8) the feeding of a commercial calf meal in con- 
junction with silage, 32 calves (dairy breeds, males and females) divided into 
10 groups were put on experiment with the intention of feeding them for 180 
days. The calves were mostly a week or so old when the experiments began. 
Those that were to get the silage w'ere allowed it as soon as they would eat 
it Ail calves received undiluted whole milk for the first 2 to 4 weeks accord- 
ing to circumstances. The normal amount of skim or diluted milk given daily 
was 14 lbs. per head. The following tabulation gives the details of the feeding 

ISSOTl**— No. 9— 20— 
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and growth of the calves in the groups which were carried through the full 
period, except the calf-nieal group : 

Results from feeding silage or diluted whole mUk or both to dairy calves from 
shortly after birth uwtil about the age of 6 months* 



» Limited. 


Groups 1 to 4 were begun in May, 1915, and the others in 1916. The grain 
mixture in 1915 consisted of corn meal, crushed oats, and wheat bran (2; 2: 1). 
Group 5 received the same except that “hominy” was substituted for corn 
meal. “ Hominy,” ground oats, red dog, and blood meal (3: 3: 1 : 1) constituted 
the grain mixture given to groups 8 and 10. The blood meal was added because 
of the great dilution of milk in these groups compared with group 4, In the 
case of group 10, 2.6 parts of linseed meal replaced the one part of blood meal 
for 85 days toward the end of the experiment. The hay was composed of 
mixed grasses with some clover or alfalfa. The milk used in the dilutions con- 
tained about 5 per cent fat. The silage fed most of the time contained over 
75 per cent moisture. Proximate analyses of 8 samples of silage are ‘reported. 
Costs are computed on a 1915-1916 and on a December, 1917, basis of prices. 

More or less scouring occurred in practically all groups, and it was particu- 
larly noticeable in group 2 which received silage, but no grain or hay. Feed- 
ing silage before the age of 2 or 3 months is not considered desirable because 
it widens the ration and Increases the chance of scouring. In the later months 
the calves relished the silag<?, and often ate it before drinking their skim milk. 

*‘The diluted whole milk groups proved more exptmsive than the skim milk 
groups, but gains were produced at a price low enough so that such a practice 
would prove practical on a whole milk market farm, since it eliminates the 
investment in a separator and the labor involved in separation.” Of the 
diluted milk groups, group 10 (which also received silage) was the most satis- 
factory from the standpoint of gains and costs. Group 7 (diluted milk) was 
not continued on experiment because some of the feeds desired were not 
available. Group 9 consisted of 2 calves fed diluted milk in which some of 
the grain was mixed. The calves scoured badly and the experiment was dls*^ 
continued. The ill-success Is attributed In part to the method of feeding. 

The usual coagulation by the rennin is probably Interfere with.” 

The calves of group 6 received a proprietary calf meal with silage, grain * 
and hay. After a few weeks all whole milk was withdrawn No skim milk 
was fed* Four calves started and 2 completed the test. The average gains 
of the latter were 0.91 and 0.73 lbs. par day, reepectlvely. Digestion troubles 
were encountered. Silage and calf meal is not considered a desirable mixture 
tor young calves. 
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The feeding of oats to calves^ Hanlt {Dept. Agr, and Tech, Imtr, Ireland 
. Jonr,^ IS {1918)9 No, 5, pp, 8O69 S07), — ^The resultB of 6 different tests Involving 
42 calves, in which half the calves were fed crushed oats and the other half 
a prepared meal (com meal, oat meal, and crushed flaxseed, 2:2:1), are 
summarized. Both groups received skim milk or buttermilk. The average 
daily gains per calf were 1.47 lbs. for the oats-fed lots and 1.39 lbs. for the 
raeabfed lots. In these experiments the meal was not steeped or cooked as in 
those previously noted (B. S. R., 87, p. 878). Like the oats it was mixed 
directly with the milk at the time of feeding. 

A single test comparing whole oats with uncooked meal, each mixed with 
separator skim milk, is also reported. Throughout the trial, which lasted 
127 days, the calves were grazed together on “medium pastura” The calves 
were 4 to 6 weeks old at the start and averaged 105 lbs. in w^ght. The 
average dally gain of the three oats-fed calves was 1.63 lbs. and of the three 
meal-fed calves 1.48 lbs. 

A study of the relative reliability of official tests of dairy cows, W. W. 
Yapp (Illinois f^ta, Bui, 215^ ahs, (1919) 9 pp» flos. 3 ). — ^The complete edition 
of this bulletin has been noted (B. S. R., 40, p. 773). 

Dairying industry, J. C. J. CJoope (Rhodesia Munitions and Resources Com, 
Rpt. 19I89 pp, 30-S5). — ^Butter making in Rhodesia and the relation of dairy 
farming to soil fertility are discussed. 

A system of Cheddar cheese manufacture suitable for Bhodesian farm con- 
ditions, J. O. .T. CooPE* (Rhodesia Munitions and Resources Com, Rpt, 19I89 PP» 
26-299 29a, 29b), — The Cheddar cheese process is considered the only one 
adapted to the warm climate of Rhodesia. The process of making cheese of 
tlie Cheddar type from whole milk under somewhat primitive farm conditions 
is outlined. 

A study of the eye formation of Bimmental cheese, W. M. Clabk (Ccntbl, 
Bakt, [etc,), 2, Abt,, (1917), No, 10-^15, pp. 2S0-24h 2), — Previously noted 

from another^source (E. S. R., 37, p. 875). 


VETERINAKY MEDICINE. 

Annual report for 1918 of the principal of the Royal Veterinary College, 
J. McFadyean (Jour, Roy. Agr, Boc. England, 79 (1918), pp, 229--240, figs, 8 ), — 
This report deals with the occurrence of diseases of live stock during the year, 
including anthrax* glanders, sheep scab, hog cliolera, foot-and-mouth disease, 
rabies, parasitic mange in horses, and abortion in mares. 

The fifth and sixth reports of the director of veterinary research, A. 
Theilbb (Rpts, Dir, Vet, Research, Union So. Africa, 5-6 (1918), pp. 812, figs, 
72 ), — ^The papers here presented in these, the usual reports (E. S. R., 35, p. 
678), are as follows; Acute Liver Atrophy and Parenchymatous Hepatitis in 
Horses, by A, Theiler (pp. 9-164) ; Itestlnal Invagination, Intussusception, in 
Sheep (Beckziekte or Knopderm) (pp. 165-186) and The Occurrence of Dourlne 
(Slapziekte) in South Africa, both by J. Walker (pp. 187-206) ; Anthrax in 
South Africa, by D. K^oe (pp. 207-253) ; Investigations into Lamzlckte in 
Cattle (pp. 265-820) and Preliminary Report on the Harmful Effects of 
“ Steek“ Grass on the General Health and Condition of Sheep (pp. 321-333), 
both by P. It. VilJoen; Contagious Abortion of Cattle in South Africa, by E. 
M. Robinson (pp. 335-373) ; Chemotherapy of Haemonchosls in Sheep, by P. 
VegUa (pp. 875-482) ; The Pate of Ingested and Injected Arsenic in Sheep, 
with Special Reference to Treatment of Haemonchosls (pp. 483-538) and: The 
Microtitration of Arsenic (pp. 639-550), both by H. H. Green ; The Effects of 
Arsenite of Soda Dipping Fluids on Working Oxen, by D. T, Mitchell (pp. 651- 
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591) ; Isolation and Description of a Bacterium Causing Oxidation of Arsenite 
to Arsenate in Cattle Dipping Baths (pp. 598-610) and Descr^jtion of a Bac- 
terium, Isolated from a Cattle Dipping Tank, which Reduces Arsenate to Arse- 
nite (pp. 611-624), both by H, H. Green; Notes on the Species of Gastrophllus 
Found in South Africa, by G. A. H. Bedford (pp, 625-648) ; Notes on the In- 
toxication by Gastrophllus Larvae, by G. van de W, de Kock (pp. 649-694) ; 
A New Nematode In Fowls, Having a Termite as an Intermediary. Host [Filaria 
galUfutrum n. sp.], by A. Theiler (pp. 695-707) ; Anoplura from South African 
Hosts (pp. 709-736) and New Culicine Larvae from the Transvaal (pp. 737- 
749), both by G. A. H. Bedford; and The Deficiency Aspect of Maize Products 
(pp, 761-774) and Upon the Quantitative Relationship between the Antineuritic 
Value of a Diet and the Onset of Polyneuritis (pp. 775-812), both by H. H. 
Green. 

Report of the civil veterinary department, Assam, for the year 1918-19, 
W. Harris {Rpt. Civ, Vet. Dept. Assam, 1918-19, pp. 2-f-i5-f2). — ^The usual 
report (E. S. R., 40, p. 380). 

Annual report of the civil veterinary department, United Provinces, for 
the year ending hCarch 31, 1919, B. VV. Oliver {Ann. Rpt. Cit\ Vet. Dept. 
United Provs., 1919, pp. [6]-fi;9). — ^The usual report (E. S. R., 40, p. 284). 

A manual of bacteriology, E. T. Hewlett (Limdm: J. & A. Churchill, 1918, 
6. ed., pp. X-f-769, pis. 31, figs. 69). — In the present edition of this manual of 
bacteriology, an earlier edition of which lias been previously noted (E. S. R., 
14, p, 491), the text has been revised throughout and much new material has 
been Introduced, Including considerable additions to the sections dealing with 
anaphylaxis, agglutination, and immunity. The chapter dealing with anaerobic 
organisms has been enlarged to include an account of the relation of this 
group of organisms to war injuries. 

Heterolysins, II, A. Sordelli and G. Fischer {Rev. Inst Bact. lArgentim), 
2 {1919), No. 2, pp. 201-210). — Continuing the investigation previously noted 
(E. S. R., 40, p. 578), the authors have found heterolysins in the organs of the 
wild and domesticated guinea pigs and In guinea pig and chickdn sarcomata. 
Bat sarcomata and carcinomata did not contain heterolysins. 

The Infiuence of desiccation on certain normal immune bodies, H. T. Kabs- 
NEB and K. R. Collins {Jour. Infect. Diseases, 25 {1919), No. 5, pp. 4^7-452). — ^A 
comparative study is reported of the effects on the normal antibodies In the 
blood of horses and goats of drying in the air, or In vacuo over sulphuric acid at 
room temperature, and freezing and drying over sulphuric acid in vacuo. The 
results obtained are summarized as follows ; 

“The normal antibodies In the serum of the horse and goat are gradually 
dcKjreased by drying. The agglutinins and hemagglutinins are less affected by 
drying if the serum is frozen while desiccation is going on. The loss of titer 
in the nondialyzed serum takes place within the first ten days, while it is de- 
layed In the dialyzed serum until after the twentieth day. The decrease of 
agglutinins in the dialyzed serum is uniform for all methods of drying until 
after two montlis, while in the nondialyzed serum the loss is greater in the 
serum that was not frozen and still greater in the serum dded In the air. 
The pH of dried serum is sllghlly greater than in the original serum, and as 
the loss of agglutinins becomes greater the difference is more marked. Dried 
serum dissolved and dried again shows definite changes in the formation of 
crjrstals.” 

Notes concerning the concentration of antitoxic sera, A. Soroelu {Bev. 
Imt Bact. iArgentina’!, 2 {19X9)f No. 2, pp. 211-214).^Tha kuthor reports ex- 
cellent results obtained in the concentration of antitoxic sera by the Homer 
method previously noted (E. 8. 11., 40, p. 287). Concentrations of the plasma 
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to one-fiftli the original volume have been obtained which filtered easily, con- 
tained relatively little protein, and represented a loss of material not exceed- 
ing 10 per cent. 

The production of antiserum for agglutination tests, F. H. K. TIeynolds 
and J. F. Hill {Jour, Infect, Diseases, 25 {1919), No, 5, pp, J^12, ^l $). — The 
authors have found that washing In sterile salt solution the killed suspensions 
of bacteria whidi are used for the production of immune serum rids the sus- 
pensions of certain toxic materials and facilitates the production of antiserum. 

Phenolut, a colloidal cresol solution as a disinfectant, W, SchUbmann 
{Ztsehr, Hyg, u, Infektionskrank,, 84^ {1917), No, 1, pp, The author 

describes u new colloidal cresol preparation “ phenolut ” which is said to coiilaln 
no soap or resin, to have a cresol content of 40 per cent, and to form a clear 
4 per cent solution in water. Tests of the comparative value of phenolut and 
lysol as disinfectants lire reported, which indicate that the j^henolut is as pow- 
erful a disinfectant as lysol. 

Anaplasma marginale. — Jolly bodies in anemic blood; anaplasmatic forms 
of piroplasms, G. Dt Domizio {Clin. Vet. [Atilan], Rass. Polisia Sanit, c Ig,, 
Ji2 {1919), Nos. 7, pp. 20S-220, figs, 2; 8, pp. 237^-251 ; 9--10, pp. 292-311, pis, 2; 
abs. in Ti'op. Vet. But, 7 {1919), No. S, pp. 152-155, />/. 1 ). — The author’s con- 
clusions are as follow's : 

There exists among goats in the colony of Eritrea an intracorpu scalar 
l>lood parasite which in all probability represents a si>ecies belonging ^to the 
genus Anaplasma {A.^vis). The researches and observations upon which va- 
rious autliors have based doubts upon the parasitic nature of anaplasms have 
maintained that they were nuclear fragments (Jolly bodies) or, on the other 
hand, stages in the life cycle of some piroplasms, do not detract from the 
value of Theller’s and LlgnK^res’s experiments, which demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a new genus of parasite named by Theller Anaplasma. 

“The morphology described us characteristic of A. marginale (and Us va- 
riety centrale) and of A. argentinum, as described by Theiler and Llgni&res, is 
dJsiingulshabfb from that of the Jolly bodies found in anemic blood. The con- 
siderably higher percentage of the red corpuscles Invaded with marginal 
points is of especial Importance in this connection. These anaplasms are also 
<llstinguishable from the so-called anaplasm-llke forms or piroplasms, inasmuch 
as a greater percentage of corpuscles Is invaded with marginal i)oints, and these 
points are quite spherical In form and each has sharply defined borders. 

“ Some authors lii descriptions of alleged marginal points, examined singly, 
have pictured them as having irregular and indistinct borders (like those of 
the anaplasm-like forms of piroplasms), but the general aspect of true ana- 
plasms leaves no room for doubt. 

“ Although Anaplasma has only been observed as a well-definetl entity among 
bovlnes in South Africa and Argentina, the collective observations and re- 
searches of many authors appear to show that (a) these bodies exist not only 
in bovines but also in other animals, (b) very probably there exist several 
species or varieties of anaplasms not only in various species of animals but 
also In the same species of animal, (c) these various species or varieties, 
although conforming morphologically with typical Anaplasma, present slight 
differences in form.’*' 

A list of 58 references is appended. 

The antigen of Baelllus anthrads, O. O. Warden and J. T. Connell {Jour. 
Infect. Diseases, 25 (iPiP), No, 5, pp. 399^411). — Following the methods pre- 
viously employed in the study of fhts as antigens (E. S. R., 40, p. 6T6), a tenta- 
tive analysis of tlie fatty complex of the anthrax bacillus was made which In- 
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rllcated Its composition to be approximately as follows: Oapryllc acid 10, 
capric 25, oleic 60, and palmitic 5 per cent. A synthetic antigen prepared from 
the above proportions of purified adds and stabilized by the addition of a 
trace of egg lecithin, proved to be spedflc for B. tmthra^is, Gninea pigs and 
rabbits injected with large doses of the sterile artificial anthrax antigen regu-* 
larly developed anthrax infection from anthrax spores of low virulence Injected 
with the baled hay. Small doses of the antigen raised the resistance of the 
animals against infection with a highly virulent strain of anthrax organisms. 
Proteins isolated from anthrax bacilli did not act as antigens. 

The Australian ^Idemlcs of an acute polioenoephalomyelitis (X disease), 
J, B. OuxAND, A. W. Oampbsli^ and B. Bbaduty {Rpt, Microbiol, Lab, {Govt, 
Bur, Microbiol,) {N, B, Wales], B {1917), pp, 150^280, pis. f()).--Thls paper re- 
ports investigations of a severe disease with cerebral symptoms and with a 
mortality of aboilt 70 per cent, which appeared in certain districts of New 
South Wales in the late summer and autumn of 1917 and again a little earlier 
in the year 1918. Outbreaks of a similar disease have occurred in the Goul- 
burn Valley in Victoria, in Brisbane, and in Western Queensland, and in the 
Townsville district. 

The authors’ studies have led to the conclusion that the disease is a distinct 
clinical entity. The virus responsible for it Is evidently closely related to 
that causing ordinary acute poliomyelitis, but is either specifically distinct or 
a more recent irritant apparently breeding true. It has been conveyed by 
intracerebral Inoculations to monkeys, sheep, a calf, and a horse, but there is 
no evidence of its occurring in animals or of animals acting as a reservoir of 
the virus, or of the disease being conveyed by an intermediate host from human 
being to human being. The possibility of the occurrence of an intermediate 
(invertebrate) host of the virus is discussed. 

Olycerinated rinderpest vaccine, C. Kakizaki {Kitasato Arch, Ea^pt, Med. 
{Tokyo} f 2 {1918), No. 1, pp, 59-66). — ^An investigation of the immunizing power 
of glycerinated rinderpest vaccine^ prepared from defibrinated infected blootl 
and from an emulsion of infected spleen, is reported. * 

The virulence of the glycerin blood extract was destroyed by. standing for 
20 days at a temperature of from 18 to 22^ C. and for 80 days at temperatures 
lower than 15®, while tliat of glycerinated spleen required 60 days at tempera- 
tures of from 15 to 29® and more than 90 days at lower temperatures. Double 
vaccination with a total amount of from 20 to 80 cc. of the vaccine proved suf- 
ficient to protect the Korean cattle employed in the experiments from farther 
infection by virulent blood. 

Beport of bacteriological investigation of tetanus carried out on b^alf of 
the War Office Committee for the study of tetanus, W. J. Tuuxkih {Jour. Hyg. 
[Cambridge}, IB {1919), No. S, pp, 108-202, figs. i7).— -This report deals with 
bacterial research on tetanus along the following lines: Inquiries into the 
occurrence of ihe various types of BaciUus tottmi in the wounds of men sulfhr- 
ing tram tetanus and of those showing no evidence of the disease; experiments 
in vitro to determine whether immune sera, prepared by inoculation of whole 
cultures into animals, contain antibodies other than agsdutlntns specific to the 
different types of the bacdlli ; experiments in vivo to ^camine the problem of 
infection with B. tetani as contrasted with intoxication due to absorption of 
the products of that organism ; the infiu^ice^ which various sund^l procedures 
exert upon Infectloxi of wounds due to anaerobic bacteria ; attempts to diagnose 
tetanus and to cltetennine the type of the infection by means of an agglutination 
reaction; a study of the possible relationship which may exist between the 
serological type of a tetanus bacillus and the hemagglutinating type of the 
individual from whom it was isolated ; a discussl^m of two oases of aMominal 
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tetanus; and the results obtained in an exnniimition of human feces to 
determine the prevalence of the various types of it. tetani in the human 
intestine. 

From 20 per cent of wounds of men who showed no evidence of tetanus, JJ. 
tetani could be recovered at some period during the process of repair. Evidence 
was given which Indicated that the serum prophylaxis in use until recently 
afforded more protection against Type I infect! oiis than it did against infec- 
tions due to Type II or III. The experiments in vitro led to the conclusion 
that in whole cultures of B. tetani three antigens at least appear to exist: (1) 
The bacillary substance itself, the inoculation of which leads to the develop- 
ment of agglutinins which are si^ecilic to the types; (2) an antiphagocytic 
antigen which Is present In young unflltered cultures, but if present at all is 
found only in small quantity in filtrates and which evokes the development of 
‘‘opsonins*’ which are siiecitie to the types; and (3) a spasm-produdng toxin, 
an antigen which Is filterable and which In laboratory animals, at least, does 
not appear to be specific to the types, “ These findings suggest that improve- 
ment might be looked for in serum prophylaxis and serum Uierapeutics from the 
employment of sera possessing antibacterial ua well as antitoxic properties.” 

The experiments in vivo led to the following conclusions: 

The toxin of B. welchii and to a less extent that of Vibrion aeptique when 
used in sublethal doses produce sufficient devitalization of tissue to allow of 
the development of tetanus infection. Antitoxins to the prwlucts of these 
organisms protect animals against infection with B, tetani when such i>roducts 
are used as tissue debilltants. 

The protection afforded by tetanus antitoxin can only be partial. The 
nature of the substance used to produce devitalization of tissues exerts a pro- 
found influence upon the development of tetanus spores in the tissues. Cer- 
tain other relationships, the nature of which is at present not determined, 
appear to depress the Infectlvity or toxogenicity of certain strains of B, 
tetani. The experiments suggest, but do not prove, that while monovalent 
antitox^* sera exert no specific neutralizing influence on the spasm-producing 
toxin of any one type of tetanus they may exert a specific anti-infective influ- 
ence. Equivocal results were obtained in the investigation of the relative 
value of antitoxic and antibacterial sera. 

The antiseptic dves.slngs examined were found to exert but little Influence 
upon the anaerobic flora of wounds, but excision of the wound ai’ea, irrespective 
of the dressings employed In the treatment, exerted a beneficient influence. 

It was found Impossible to use the agglutination test as an aid to the diag- 
nosis of tetanus, and no relation.ship was found to exist between the serological 
type of B, tetanus and the hcmagglutinatiug type of the individual from whom 
it was isolated. 

The growth of Bacillus tetani in the presence of tuberculin, F. Mabino 
{Compt. Rend, 8oe, Biol. [Paris], 82 {1910) , No. 22. pp. 821^24. 8S1. 882) 
Three papers are presented. 

I. Method for the detemv^tion of tuhei*mUn (pp. 821, 822), — method for 
the quantitative determination of tul)erculln Is described which depends upon 
the fact that B, tetmU is veiy sensitive to tuber<mlln. The details of the process 
are as follows: 

Tlie culture to be tested Is filtered, 10 cc, of the filtrate Is inoculated with 
B. tetani, and the air in the tube exhausted. If the tetanus bacillus does not 
grow, th^ filtrate contains at least 1 mg. of tuberculin per cubic centimeter of 
the liquid. Under these conditlens the exact strength of the tuberculin can be 
determined by putting in 10 test tubes gradually increasing amounts of from 
1 to 10 cc, of the filtrate, making up the volume to 10 cc. with ordinary bouilloii* 
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and inoculating each tube with B. teianl and evacuating before. The 
strength of the tuberculin can be calculated from the amount used in the first 
tube in which no growth takes place. 

IL DetenMnaJtUm of the antitoxic povoer of antituhermlouB serums (pp. 828, 
824). — ^Using the method noted above for determining the strength of tubercu- 
lin, it was found that normal and antituberculous serums in general neutralize 
tuberculin to the same degree, but that occasionally the normal serum has a 
stronger neutralizing power than the specific serum. Three theories are sug- 
gested to account for this: (1) The antituberculous serum may contain free 
tuberculin, (2) the organism of immunized animals is w^eakened by injections 
of tuberculous cultures and no longer has the power of forming the same 
quantity of diastases as do normal animals, and (S) the organism under the 
prolonged toxic action of tuberculous cultures produces substances which have 
the property of weakening the diastases which attack and transform tuberculin. 

III. ICotnparisdn of humast, bovine, and equine tubercle bacilli] (pp. 831, 832). — 
The amount of tuberculin in cultures of human and bovine tubercle bacilli was 
found by the tetanus baciUus test to be greater than that in cultures of the corre- 
sponding equine bacilli. The repeated passage of the equine bacilli through 
rabbits renders it as virulent and of as high a tuberculin content as human and 
bovine tubercle bacilli. 

The author concludes that the tuberculin strength is always projK>rtlonal to 
the virulence of the tubercle bacilli, and that human, bovine, and equine tubercle 
bacilli do not constitute different races of bacilli but different species of bacilli 
belonging to the same race. 

Methods of detecting tuberculosis in cattle, J, J, Lintneb {Creamery and 
Milk Plant Mo., 8 {1919), No, 5, pp. 36, 37). 

Accredited herds, F. Tobbance (Agr. Oaz. Canada, 6 {1919), No. 11, pp. 953, 
954 ). — ^The author presents regulations for the establishment and maintenance 
of tuberculosis-free accredited herds of cattle as fixed by an Order in Council 
dated September 20, 1919. 

Bovine aphticelle,” BA'del {Rev. Q&n, MM. VH., 28 {1919), No. 325, pp. 
12--17 ). — ^The author describes an affection of cattle from the cvacuateti district 
of France which differs from foot-and-mouth disease and is thought to represent 
u new disease. 

Cattle fever ticks and methods of eradication, W. P. Eulenbeboeb and R. M. 
Chawn (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmer's' Bui. 1057 {1919), pp. 32, figs. 5).— The first 
part of this publication (pp. 3-21), which deals with tick eradication, its 
progress and importance, life history of the tick, and methods of eradication, is 
based upon Farmers' Bulletin 498 by Graybill (E. S. K., 27, p. 579) and Bureau 
of Animal Industry Circular 207 by Graybill and Ellenberger (B. S. R., 28, 
p. 181), which it supersedes. The second part (pp. 21-32) contains Information 
on arsenical dips by Chapin, and supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 603 (E. S. R., 31, 
p. 176) by the same author. 

An epissootic caused by trypanosomes in cattle in French Guiana, M. Lsqeb 
and M. Tiennk {Bui. 8oc. Path. Mxot, 12 (1919), No. 5, pp. 258-266; ahs. in Rev. 
AppL BnU, Heir, B., 7 {1919), No. 9, p. 137).— ^The authors conclude that the 
trypanosmne which infects cattle in the natural state, and cattle only. In French 
Guiana, is a new species for which the name Trypanosoma guyanense is 
proposed. 

On the life history of the lungworm, Bictyocauhia filiuria, in sheep, 5. B« 
OtmsamoT {Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 55 {1919), No. 0, pp. This 

is a preUmlnary report of investigations conducted at the Oklahoma 
ment Station, in which the present status of knowledge of the paramte is 
reviewed* 
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Hie relative potency of tall bled and carotid bled antihog cholera eenini, 
K. A. Cahill {Jour, Amer, Vet, Med, A»$pc.t 56 (1919) ^ No, 2, pp, 177--185 ), — 
This Is the report of an investigation of the relative value as determined by 
potency tests of the following methods of bleeding for hog cholera serum : ( 1 ) 
Carotid bleeding preceded by 3 tall bleedings 7 days apart, all within a 
period of 88 days from the date of hyperirnmunlzation ; (2) carotid bleeding 
preceded by one tall bleeding 7 days apart, both bleedings within 17 to 21 days 
from the date of hyperirnmunlzation; (3) carotid bleeding only in from 10 to 
14 days after the date of hyperlmmunizatioii ; and (4) tall bleeding 3 or 4 
times within 88 days, after which the animals are Injected with more antigen 
and subjected to a second series of bleedings. 

The potency tests, which were conducted as prescribed by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for the testing of hog 
cholera serum, indicated that there is apparently no difference in the 
relative potency of hog cholera serum obtained from any of the four 
bleedings described above, and that **the circulating blood of hogs properly 
hyperlmmunized against hog cholera retains its potency without the injection 
of additional antigen for at least 38 days regardless of whether the animal is 
bled one, two, three, or four times.” 

The present status of hog cholera control, A. Eichhorn {Jour. Amet, Vet. 
Med. Assoc,, 56 {1919), No. 1, pp. 51-59; also in Amcr. Jour. Vet. Med., 14 {1919), 
No, 9, pp, 465-4'10 ). — This is a general discussUm of hog cholera, its relation to 
(dher diseases of hogi?, and measures for its control. 

It is emphasized that while lesions produced by other organisms are new 
occurring with greater frequency in hogs, an effective and successful control 
of hog cholera would result In a very pronounced decrease in other infections. 
Vaccination, with a clear sterilized senim and virus free from all possible 
contamination, is considered by the author to be the foundation of the control 
of hog cholera. 

An estimate of the number of cysts in a case of pork measles, M. O. Hall 
(Jovr. Anien Vet. Med, Assoc., 56 {1919), No. 1, pp. 71, 721.— This is a brief 
account of a case of pork cystlcercosis found in a young animal at tlie abattoir 
at Uosslyn, Va. The carcass, which with head and viscera remove<l weighed 56 
lbs., was estimated to contain 100,470 cysts. 

Horse sickness in the Belgian Kongo, R. Van SACKfmEM {Bnl. ^oc. Path. 
Emt., 11 {1918), No. 5, pp. 4^3-4^21 Intcmatl. Inst. Agr. [/fowi.c3, In- 

temutl. Her. Sd. and Pmrt. Agr., 19 {1919), No. 1, p. 80 ). — The author found 
that “heart water of sheep produces horse sickness but can not bo transmitted 
to cattle. The virus of liorse sickness gives feverish reactions In goats and 
sheep. The virus of horse sickness and that of heartwater apirear to be two 
varieties of the same virus. Horse sickness was propagated at Sambi especially 
by Cullcoides and Tabanus,” 

Joint-ill and its treatment with serum from the blood of the mother, 
Mann {Ztschr, Veterindrk,^ 29 {7917) t No. 3, pp. 65-81). — Tlu‘ author reports 
excellent results obtained in the treatment of joint-ill of foals with blood serum 
from the mother, and even better results in the use of the serum as a means of 
immunizing foals against the disease. As an immunizing agent the semm 
was injected Intravenously in amounts of from 400 to 500 ce. or, if the animal 
was very restive* from 250 to 300 cc. was injected Intravenously and a like 
amount subcutaneously in both sides of the neck. 

Tables are given of 86 cases of Joint-ill treated with serum and of 12 cases 
in which the serum was used for producing immunization. In the former 86.4 
t;)er cent of the animals recovered and in the latter there was no loss or Injury, 
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the disease developing in only 8.3 per cent of the cases and then in a light form 
which was cured in a short time. 

The treatment of sarcoptic mange in the home, M. A. van pbn EscKHodr 
(Ann. M6d. 64 (1919)^ 2fo. 3-4, pp. 119-116; abs. in Rev. Appt Ent., Ser. 
B, 7 (1919), No. Sy p. 1S6 ). — In treating this parasite the author recommends the. 
application of an ointment consisting of carbonate of soda, water, brown soap, 
sulphur, and creolln one part by volume of each. This Is rubbed in by means 
of a hard brush so as to penetrate through the skin Into the burrows, each 
treatment to continue for about 30 minutes, after which the horse should be well 
washed down with clean water and dried. The treatment should be repeated 
four times with intervals of 3 to 4 days. 

Bacillary white diarrhea of young chicks,— VH, Ovarian infection of the 
^dult fowl and transmission of the disease through the oviduct, L. F. liSTr- 
OEBy W. F. Kxkkpatbiok, and L. E, Cabd (Connecticut Storrs 8ta. Bui. 101 
(1919), pp. 7S-88 ). — In continuation of the Investigation of bacillary white 
diarrhea previously noted <E. S. E., 87, p. 883), the problem of the prevention 
of the continued spread of ovarian infection through the breeding stock luis 
been considered In the present study. 

To determine whether the introduction of the organLsm of baoiUary white 
diarrhea into the cloaca and oviduct of laying hens may lead to permanent 
ovarian Infection, and to demonstrate whether the male plays the important 
rOle of transmitting the Infection from Infected to hitherto sound hens, two 
sets of experiments were conducted with , adult fowls which had previously 
been found to be free from Bocierium puUorum Infection. In the first ex- 
periment four groups of 38 well-matured Rhode Island Red pullets were housed 
permanently in separate thoroughly disinfected houses and treated as follows: 
One lot serving as check was left uninfected, while the other three lots con- 
sisted of 9 hens artificially infected, and 9 uninfected, one without male and 
the other two with males. The infection was produced by oviduct injections 
of from 0,6 to 1 cc. of a 24 to 48 hour broth culture of B. pullomm. A second 
inoculation of the same individuals was made one month later, following which 
three sets of agglutination tests were made. The birds were killed" and ex- 
amined five months after the first inoculation. 

The second series of experiments was conducted along similar lines, three 
sets of 20 White Leghorn hens each being used, a check lot uninoculated, 
and two lots consisting of half inoculated and half uninoculated, one set 
without male and one with male added late in the exi)eriment. The inocu- 
lation was made with a culture of B. puUcrum similar to that of the first 
experiment but in tliis case diluted with an equal volume of physiological salt 
solution before measurement. 

In the first series, practically all of the infected hens reacted promptly to 
the agglutination test, while with a single exception, none of the untreated lot 
reacted. In the second serums, while the percentage of positive reactors was 
smaller than In the first, the relative number of permanently Infected hens was 
much larger. The negative results of the agglutination tests and ovarian 
examination of hens of the check lot and of thdse associated with the Inocu- 
lated hens are considered of significance as indicating that transmission of 
infection from hen to hen through infected litters and by ordinary assoelatioii 
is rare. No definite condLusions could be drawn concerning the part played by 
the male In the transmission of the Infected organism, but It Is thought that 
this method of transmission can no longer be doubted. 

In conclusion the authors advise that ** as a practical means of preventing 
the spread of B. pullomm infection from hen to hen, a^d thus making tln^e 
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as it affects adults stationary within the flock, males should not be 
allowed to run with the females exc€»pt during the breeding season. The 
adoption of this. policy can work no injury, and may contribute very much 
to the ultimate elimination of bacillary white diarrhea. A trial period of a 
year or two should suffice to enable us to determine the full value of the plan.” 

The chicken pox, roup, and canker problem in New Jersey, W. C. Thomp- 
son (ATcto Jersey Stas, Hints to Poultrymen^ 7 {1919) ^ No, 11, pp. 4 ), — ^The 
author discusses the status of these diseases in flocks in New Jersey, together 
with symptoms, effects, causes, treatment, and prevention. 

On the life history of the chicken cestode, Hymenolepis carioca, J. E. 
Gubeslet {Jour, Parasitol, S {1919), No, 1, pp. S5-S8, pi. 1). — This is a report 
of studies conducted at the Oklahoma Experiment Station in continuation of 
work previously noted (E. S. R., 85, p. 577). 

The work has demonstrated experimentally that the stable fly may trans- 
mit this tapeworm (IT. carioca) to chicks. “This thread-like worm, according 
to the above observations, seemed to be most numerous during the late summer 
and fall at the seasons of the year when Stomoxys caldtram are very abundant. 
During the autumn this species of fly Is less active, and consequently is more 
easily taken by chickens. Experimentally infesting chicks with H. carioca 
through feeding infested stable flies calctirans under control conditions 
makes’ it evident that this species of fly may be tlic intermediate host of this 
species of chicken cestode.” It is pointed out that three other of the six 
species of fowl •tapeworms found In the United States have been demonstrated 
experimentally to be thus transmittcnl to chickens, namely, 7). proglottina 
through the slug Limax cinerua by Grassl and Rovelli ; Choamotaenia infundu 
buliformis through the common house fly by the author; and D. cesticillus, 
which has the house fly as Its Intermediate host, by Ackert, in 1918. 

On the life history of Bavalnea tetragona, a fowl tapeworm, J. E. Ackebt 
{Jour, Parasitol, G {1919), No. 1, pp. 28^4 )- — Is a report of studies con- 
ducted at the Kansas Experiment Station in continuation of previous work 
(B. S.*R., 41, p. «85). 

Flies that had been trapped in iwultry yards infested with Z). tetragona and 
other tapeworms were fed, many of them alive, to young chicks reared in a 
screened house. At the end of two months an examination of the chicks 
showed three to contain mature tapeworms, several with embryos. In 12 
control chicks, the feed of which was free from animal tissue, no parasitic 
worms were found. 

“Plies eat both onchospheres and egg masses of 7). tetragona, and neither 
when Ingested are lost by regurgitation or passed through the digestive tract 
unaltered. As common house flies from Infected poultry yards constituted the 
,only difference between the food given to the experimental chicks and that fed 
to the control chicks, evidently D. tetragona may be transmitted from one 
fowl to another by M. doinestica:^ 

BTIBAIi ENOINEEBINO. 

Geology and ground waters of the western part of San Biego County, 
Cal., A. J, Enus and 0. H. Lee {XJ, 8. Gel. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 446 
{1919), pp, 921, pts, -ji7, figs. 78).— This report, prepared In cooperation with the 
State of California and the city of San Diego, deals with the geology and ground 
waters of that part of San Diego County, Cal., which is drained directly into 
the Padfle Ocean» and embraces an area of about 8,000 square miles. 

The area consists of a mountainous highland area and a narrow belt along 
the shore characterized by broad, fiat-topped sea terraces. The soil of all the 
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vnll*^ys Is composed of sand and silt derived mainly from tlie granite rocks of 
the highland area. In general, the water table In the major valleys has the 
slope and, to some extent, the form of the ground surface, although important 
dijfferences exist. Observations on 122 wells showed four types of annual 
fluctuation of water table varying from an average of 7 to an average of 1.5 ft. 

Tests of several wells are reiiorted which show In general the dependence of 
yield on the character and thickness of the water-bearing material. *^The 
st>eclfle capacity of the wells tested ranged from 6 to 45 gal. per minute per 
foot of drawdown. The smallest and largest yields were obtalne*! from 
wells , . , only about two miles apart and wliich draw their water from 
gravels tliat are similar in character and thickness. . . . The tests indicate that 
wells sunk in the major valleys of San Diego County, penetrating a consider- 
able depth of course sand or from 10 to 15 ft. of open gravel, such as lies at 
the bottom of the ancient river valleys, if properly perforated or equipi>ed with 
strainers, may be expected to yield at least 20 gal. per minute per foot of 
drawdown.’’ 

The minor valleys of the coastal belt seldom exceed In area a few hundred 
acres. They are underlain and bordered by sedimentary rocks, and contain 
alluvium and other fill in their lower but not in their upper parts. The water 
table “ lies farther beneath the surface than In the major valleys. In general 
shape and position, however, it corresponds to that in the major valleys, hav- 
ing little slope across the valleys but an appreciable slope downstream. Its 
fluctatlons within each year are similar to those in the majcfr valleys of the 
coastal belt but of wider range. . . • 

“ The quantity of ground water available in the minor valleys of the coastal 
belt is small, owing to the narrow width and shallow depth of the fill and the 
small run-off and short period of flow of the streams that traverse the valley.s. 
Supplies adequate for domestic use can, however, be obtained in most of them. 
The safe yield of most of the wells is very small, beeau.se the run-off in dry 
years is almost negligible. The use of ground water for Irrigation in these 
valleys must as a rule be restricted to lands on the floors of the valleys, but 
even witlj this restriction, the supply in many places will be Insufficient to serve 
all the overlying land, particularly In dry years.” 

In the highland area the yield of wells In residuum or decomposed granite 
has been found to range from very small quantities to as much as 150 gal. i)er 
minute. “ The largest yields are obtained from wells that penetrate residuum 
of considerable depth, that are provided with lateral tunnels and auger holes, 
and that are situated in valleys Irrigated with water from an outside source. 
In general, it may be said tliat the specific capacity of the best wells in resi- 
duum is about 8 gal. a minute per foot of drawdown, that for many wells it is 
as low as 1 gal, per minute per foot of drawdown, and that for the poorest, 
wells it is much less than 1 gal.” 

Analyses of waters from the three different sources In the area show “a 
wide range in mineral content In the waters within each of the three groups, 
and the average mineral content in ^11 of them is rather high. . . . Bather 
highly mineralised sodium-chlorid waters, fairly satisfactory for use for do- 
mestic supplies and for irrigation, and very bad for use In boilers, are greatly 
predominant In San Diego County and may be regarded as typical for the area,” 

Tests of a number of pumping plants are also reported. ” Centrifugal pumps 
ranged In efficiency from 34 per cent for a 8J-In, pump to 76.5 per cent for a 
64n. pump, the efficiency Increasing, other things being equal, with the sise of 
the pump.” Plant efficiency ranged from 20 per cent to 68.5 per cent, the 
smaller plants being the less effkflent* The annual cost per acro^foot for the 
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plants tested ranged from $3,86 for a plant having a lift of 44.5 ft. and a dis- 
charge of 120 gal. per minute to $14.60 for a plant having a lift of 07 ft. and 
a discharge of 116.5 gal. per minute. 

Other general information bearing on the subject is given. 

Surface water supply of Hawaii, July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918 (U. S* 
OeoL Purvey, Water-Supply Paper 485 (1919) ^ pp, 172)- — ^This report, prepared 
In cooperation with the Territory of Hawaii contains the results of measure- 
ments of flow of certain streams and ditches and records of rainfall in the 
Teriitory of Hawaii, made during the year ended .Tune 30, 1018. 

Surface water supply of the lower Mississippi Blver Basin, 1917 (17. S, 
GeoL Survey, Water-Supply Paper 457 (1919), pp, S5-{-XXXn, pU, 2).— This 
report presents the results of measurements of flow made on the Arkansas and 
Ued River Basins during the year ended September 30, 1017. An appendix 
of gauging stations and publications relating to water resources is Included. 

Departures in canal design and location effect saving, E, N. Bbyan (Engin, 
Ncivs-Kec,, 82 (1919), No, 1, pp, 4S’-50), — ^The author describes methods em- 
ployed on the Waterford Irrigation District in California for effecting economy 
in canal design and construction, Including minimum excavation, greater bot- 
tom width, omission of upi»er levee and change of location, use of full tunnel 
bore, pnwision of wasteway s for cleansing pockets, location without use of 
the transit, and nse of muss diagrams. 

Why some irrigation canals and reservoirs leak, A. Davis (Engin, News- 
liec., 80 (1918), ^ 0 . 14, pp. 663-665, fig. i).— Experience of the U. S. ReclHma- 
tion Service has shown that in numerous cases the admission of water into 
irrigation (*anals and reservoirs has disclosed the existence of subterranean 
cavities which cause settlements and cave-ins. Three notable examples of canal 
lroubl€‘S and six with reservoirs are described. It is concluded that canal 
troubles may usually b(* remedied by puddling the cavities or by relocation. 

“ Remetlies ih the case of reservoirs are not so easy. Puddling is useless 
if the jubterranean conditions are such that the seepage of water can get 
away and tlius let the seepage continue. No reservoir in earth is of much 
value if it continuously .seeps at the rate that water can pass vertically through 
puddled earth. The problem then is to avoid regions where subterranean 
conditions are such that the water can escaiie. A few rules of caution may 
be of value: (1) Avoid reservoirs adjacent to gypsum deposits and to lime- 
stone deposits which show evidence of caves. (2) Examine critically reservoirs 
in voh*anic rock, as a few have failed in such loc*ations. Coarse-grained sand- 
stone seems to be an object of suspicion, and should be critically examined. 
(3) Natural depressions are treacherous and should be examined with care, 
and If they are near deep caflons or underlain with coarse material where 
water might readily escape no superficial tightness will avail to make them 
effe(!tlve.’' 

Alg89 growths increase value of n In Kutter^s formula, P. (Engin, 

News-Rec,, 81 (1918), No. 4, pp. 179-181, figs. 8). — Studies made by the U. S. 
Reclamation Service during 1912 to 1916 In the Tieton Irrigation Canal lined 
with I’elrtforctHi concrete blocks Indicated that algSR growths raised the factor 
n in Kutter's formula from 0.012 to 0.014. 

The theory of underdraihage, W. J. Schlick (Iowa Engin. Expi, Sta, Bui. 
50 (1918), pp. 57, pi. 1, S). — It Is the purpose of this bulletin to present 

those principles which determine the efliciency of the operation of a well 
constructed underdrainage system, with jiartleular reference to drainage condi- 
tions and requlrementa in the State of Iowa. “ Only those phases of the whole 
study of soils and soil moisture that are essentially a part of drainage en- 
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gineering are diacnesed* and these are treated from a drainage standpoint 
. . . Some additional matter of a nmre strictly drainage engineering nature 
has been included so as to make a more complete presentation of the principles 
governing the design of underdrainage systems/' 

Becommendations for farm drainage, W. J. Scblxck (/o«oa Engin, EwpU 
8ta. BuU 51 (1918) f pp. ^4, 2 ), — ^This bulletin is prepared for the general 

l^idance of landowners and young drainage engineers, and is intended to 
give a good general knowledge of the main features of the farm drainage 
system. 

Limestone rock asphalt produces good mortar, J. R. Nash (Engin, News- 
Reo., 82 (1919) t No. 19 1 p. 903). — Tests made at the University of Texas on mor- 
tar made from a natural limestone rock asphalt showed the mortar to be 
strong, light, and Impermeable to water under 60 lbs. pressure for 48 hours. 
The aggregate contained approximately 10 per cent of asphalt, the remaining 
90 per cent being a comparatively soft limestone. Tests of the same agg|.*egate 
In concrete were not so satisfactory. 

Saturation of concrete reduces strength and elasticity, M. B. Lagaabd 
(Engin. News-Bee., 81 (1918), No. 20, pp. 908-910, flgs.’6). — ^Tests conducte<l at 
the University of Minnesota are reported using 1:2:4 trap rock concrete speci- 
mens, in which It was found that moisture present in concrete as a distinctly 
foreign element reduced its strength and modulus of elasticity, the effect being 
greater on the strength. The reduction in strength due to saturation by water 
which has been present in concrete from the time of castitfg was found in 
some cases to be more than sudicient to overcome the Increase in strength due 
to better curing. It is concluded that the effect of saturation must be 
recognized in an analysis of test data, and the possibility of the resultant 
weakening of the concrete must be considered in design. 

Compressing concrete increases its strength, P. P. McKibben (Engin. 
N&ws-Ree., 81 (1918), No. 2S, pp. lOSl-lOSS, figs. Tests conducted at Lehigh 
University on the comparative compressive strengths of concrete columns of 
1:2:4 concrete, In which half the number of si>eclmens were compressed during 
molding under loads varying from 160 to 260 lbs. per square inch, are reported. 

It was found that the compressed concrete weighed about 4 per cent more 
per cubic foot than the uncompressed concrete. For specimens 28 days old, 
the average compressive strength of the compressed concrete was 61 per cent 
greater than that of the uncompressed concrete. The increase in strength due 
to compressing Increased considerably as the age of the specimen increased. 
The stress deformation curves for the compressed concrete specimens were 
much more nearly straight than the corresponding curves for the ordinary 
concrete specimens. The ultimate compressive strength for the compressed 
concrete 28 days old was 2,680 lbs. per square inch. The compressive strength 
increased as the molding compression increased. It is concluded that the 
strength of concrete can be materially Increased by successive compression of 
layers. 

Strength requirements for manilla rope (Engin. News-B^c., 82 (1919), No. 
20, pp. 958, 959). — Data showing the weight and strength of three-strand manilla 
rope, medium laid, as established by recent tests ’*at the Bureau of Standards 
are reported, and are summarized in the following table: 
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Weight and strength of mmiilla rope* 


[Flgares apply to three^trand rope, medlam laid. Fotu>straiid rope may run up to 7 per cent heavier 
and may show 95 per cent of the tabulated strenglh.] 


Approximate 

diameter. 

Cir- 

ciim- 

fer- 

eace. 

Approxi- 
mate 
gross 
weight 
of a 

l,20Wt. 

ooll. 

Maxi- 
mum 
net 
weight 
per foot. 

Mini- 

mum 

breaking 

strength. 

Approximate 

diameter. 

Cir- 

cum- 

fer- 

enoe. 

Approxi- 
mate 
gross 
weight 
of a 

1,200-a. 

ooil. 

Maxi- 

mum 

net 

weight 
per foot. 

Mini- 

mum 

breaking 

strength. 

In. 

In. 

Lht. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


0.76 

24 

0.0196 


1.3125 

4 

676 

0.4703 

14,200 

9thd. .3125 

1 

35 

.0286 


1.375 

4.25 

64$ 

.6290 

16,000 

12thd. .375 

1.125 

50 

.0408 

1,450 i 

1.6 

4.5 

720 

.5879 

17,600 

Wthd. .4375 

1.25 

66 

.0539 

1,750 

1.5625 

4.76 

810 

.6615 

19,500 

18thd. .15625 

1.376 

78 

.0637 


1.625 

5 

900 

.7348 

21,500 

21thd. .5 

1.6 

90 

.0735 


1.76 

5.6 

1,080 

.8818 

25,500 

.6625 

1.75 

126 

.1029 


2 

6 

1,296 

1.069 

30,000 

.625 

2 

160 

.1307 


2.0625 

6.5 

1,600 

1.225 

34,000 

.76 

2.26 

198 

.1617 


2 25 

7 

. 1,764 

1.441 

38,500 

8125 

2.6 

234 

.1911 


2.5 

7.6 

2,016 

1 646 

42,500 

.875 

2.76 

270 

.2205 


2.626 

8 

2,304 

1.881 

49,000 

I 

3 

324 

.2645 


2.875 

8.6 

2,580 

2. 107 

65,000 

1.0625 

3.26 

378 

.3087 


3 

9 

2,916 

2.381 

61,000 

1.125 

3 6 

432 

.3628 


3.125 

9.6 

3,240 

2.645 

67,000 

1.25 

3 76 

504 

.4115 

12,500 1 

8.25 

10 

3,600 

2.940 

73,000 


Effect of artificial, light on the growth and ripening of plants, J. L. R. 
Hayden and C. P. Steinmetz {Gen. Elect. Rev., 21 {J9JS), No. S, pp. 2S2-2S6, 
fm. 5; Ohs. in ;SVt. Abn., ^eet. B--Elect. Engin.. 21 {1918), No. 245, pp. 189, 
190 ). — All oxperlnunit in an orchid house with beans is r€*ported, in which gas- 
filled Mazda lamps were used as the source of light. Five 500-watt lamps 
were .suspended in a row 36 in. above the ground and 17 in. apart and were 
kept burning day and night for 44 days, consuming 2.5 kw. Two lamps were 
kept burning 20 days longer. The hothouse temperature was raised 2® C. 
by the heat the lamps. The power consumption over the bed was 55 watts 
per square foot and the intensity of illumination about 700 lumens per square 
foot of ground, thus approaching direct sunlight. 

The rate of plant growth and development was nearly doubled over the plat 
receiving only daylight, but at high cost. It is thought that such artificial 
Illumination might pay for itself when used for raising products temporarily 
of high value for siiecial purposes. 

.Agricultural tractors, A. E. L. Chorlton {Engineering [London)i, 105 {1918), 
No. 2714, pp. 7-10, figs. 12; ahs. in Sd. Ahs., Sect. B — Elect, Engin., 21 (i.9i8), 
No. 245, pp. 175-177 ). — ^The work of an agricultural tractor is classified as road 
work, land work, and farmstead wwk. Considerable data bearing on these 
classifications are summarized and discussed. " 

The basic factors in road w^ork are considered to be adhesion and resistance. 
Tests with steel and rubber tires on ordlnai*y roads showed a maximum ad- 
hesion of 0.56 for steel and 0.6 for rubber tire's. In designating a tractor for 
road work, it is concluded that the propu!.sive effort can not exceed 0.45 times 
the weight on the driving axle for steel tires and 0.5 for rubber tires. The 
data indicate (1) the desirability of providing enough engine power to permit 
the use of 4-share plows, (2) the value of a large flywheel effect to equalize 
the load, and (S) the advantage of using more efficient gearing. Fundamental 
values for the multipurpose tractor for English conditions are taken to be as 
follows: For road work, power requirement from 18 to 20 h. p., for land work 
28 to 25 h, p., and for farmstead work 20 to 25 h* p. Other general features of 
design are discussed* 
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The principles of the wheeled farm tractor, B. E. Hewitt {Oas Engine, 2i 
U919), No, 6y pp. 182-185, flg», S ), — The results of a large number of laboratory 
and field experiments are summarized. 

A series of laboratory tests on full-sized wheels which checked very well 
with work on the machine in the open shovred that ‘^(1) the maximum drawbar 
pull is a definite function of the weight per Inch of width. Weights used 
varied from 10 to 200 lbs. per Inch ; the ratio of maximum possible drawbar 
pull to total weight on the wheel was constant for that range. This was 
found to be true whether the ground were wet or dry. (2) On sandy ground 
the drawbar pull available with a smooth metal wheel is about 30 per cent 
of the w'cight on the wheel. (3) On damp, sandy ground the maximum draw- 
bar pull is greater, being about 43 per cent of the weight, and under some con- 
ditions even slightly higher. (4) Cleats increase the maximum drawbar pull 
only in so far as the soil resists shearing; that is, the cleat carries a section of 
the top soil and slides It against the soil below the edge of the cleat. 

Experiments indicated that this was practically Independent of the depth 
of the cleat, depending solely on the shearing strength of the soil at the depth 
of the cleat edge. In some cases the shallower cleat imlled more than the 
deeper cleat because the roots in the sod were not cut off and advantage was 
taken of their shearing strength.” In going uphill it was found that a cleat 
inclined forward at an angle improved conditions somewhat, as the cleat en- 
tered the soil almost horizontally, acting like a step and tending to lift the 
weight off the wheel. “An inclination of about 30° w'as found to be the most 
satisfactory on a 6-ft. wheel. This arrangement tends to self-clean to a great 
extent. Setting the cleats at an angle of 30° to the axis of the wdieel also 
helps this cleaning effect by slipping action. The shearing strength of the 
soils te.sted appeared to vary from 5 lbs. |>er inch of width In dry molding sand 
to 75 lbs. in loam or sod.” 

Studies of propelling power requirements on hard macadam road, dry short 
clover, long grass sod on gravelly loam, and dry plowed land. In v^hich a cart 
with 46-in. wheels with 8-in. flat tires was towed by a motor truck, showed 
that the drawbar pull Increa.sed rapidly with the weight per inch of width on 
a regular curve on all but the hard macadam road, where the Increase was 
only slight. “ If a tractor has tt)o great weight per inch of width of wheel 
and gets on soft ground, as It must do In harrowing, etc., the power consumed in 
rolling friction becomes a large percentage of the total developed and the 
drawbar pull is proportionately decreased. There is every advantage In in- 
creasing tlxe surface and reducing the weight. Tractors with a weight of 
over 200 Ihs. per inch of width of wheels that are even 6 ft. In diameter be- 
come very inefficient on soft ground.” 

“By using antifriction bearings, good lubrication, and cut gears of good 
design, it is possible to reduce the frictional losses from the engine to the rim 
of the rear wheels to less than 16 per cent of the total power developed. . ♦ • 
It was found that on good sod with short grass the efficiency of the machine 
was about 75 per cent, i, e., the drawbar horsepower divided by the engine 
horset)ower was 0.75. On plowed ground, barrowing, or cross plowing, it was 
alKUit 65 per cent, and never fell below that figure.” 

Average data of several years* labomtory tests of fuel efficiency and gear 
changes with u number of engines indicate that for an ordinary Higlne tlie load 
should not go below 60 per oent for maximum fuel economy. “On i^ie best 
ones under good conditions a fuel economy of 0.66 lb. per horsepowor-hour can 
be obtained at 50 per cent load. Tractor engines should not be used below this 
point over long periods. Another point to be noted is the ebsolute necessity of 
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bavlmg ttie engine oiled and cooled so that it can tun all the tiiAe at 50 per 
cent to full load# If we are to secure good fuel economy.** 

With reference to slse of tractor, the author is not In favor of the smalt 
tractor as an economical investment but rather favors the use of horses for 
small farms instead* He is of the opinion that the machine should be as large 
as one man can operate easily and that can be run over roads, through gate* 
ways, and over bridges with 9 ft overall width and 14,000 to 16,000 lbs. weight 
as the outside limits* 

Controlled tests of tractor labor, E. RASATt (Vie Agr, et Burale, 8 (191$), 
2, pp. 27^29 ). — ^Plowing tests on light sandy and siliceous clay soils with 
eight tractor plowing outfits are reported. Test plats were 280 meters long by 
40 meters wide. The tractors varied in power from 12 to 30 h. p. and in weight 
from about 2,800 to about 6,000 lbs. The plows consisted of from two to four 
bottoms. 

The tests showed that better results were obtained with three plow bottoms 
than with two larger plow bottoms covering an equal width. The largest volume 
of soil was turned by a 20-h. p. tractor per unit of area plowed and per unit 
of fuel consumed. This outfit used a 3-bottom plow and worked to a depth of 
19 cm. (7.5 In.). The next best results were given by two 16-h. p, tractors 
with 3 and 2-bottom plows, working to depths of 17.2 cm. and 18.5 cm., re- 
spectively. The most powerful tractor with a 4-bottom plow gave only medium 
results as regards fuel economy and volume of soil turned per unit area, but it 
stood second with reference to area plowed per hour. 

Traction on bad roads or land, L. A* Leqbos (Jour, Imt. Mech, Bngin, [Lon- 
don], 1918, Noe, $, II, pp. 55-158, pis, 40, figs, 54; 4, U, pp, 159-^194; ahB. in 
fVcf. Ahs,, Sect, B— Elect, Engin,, 21 (1918), No, 240, p. This is a report 

of an extensive study and analysis of tractor and truck drives for hauling over 
roads and agricultural land. 

With reference to the 4-wheel drive, it is concluded that “ for the transport 
of goods over bad roads on gradients, varying from 1 in 15 on roads in which 
the tires sink 2 to 8 in. In depth to 1 in 5 on hard roads with bad surface, and 
for speeds varying from 1.6 miles per hour on grades to 12 miles per hour on 
fairly level roads, the 4-wheel drive tractor has great advantages over the 
ordinary 2-wheel drive tractor,” 

With reference to chain-track tractors, ” it can be safely said that where a 
track can be found 7 ft* wide which does not present rocky obstacles over 
10 In. high, whether over sand, ash, clay, marsh, snow, or Ice, on the level, or 
on gradients up to 30 per cent, the chain-track tractor has proved itself 
capable of traveling and performing usefxil work beyond the capacity of ani- 
mal haulage, For this reason the chain-track tractor may be expected to oc- 
cupy a position of ever-increasing Importance in the dtwelopment of new 
countries, and in places where It is necessary to transport machinery and 
stores over roadless country many miles from the railway. , . . 

“ One featue that is particularly remarkable is the small amount of power 
lost In compressing soft marshy land under the feet of the track-chains. A 
very visible alteration of the appearance of a marshy surface due to the prints 
made by the track feet may, for example, only Involve an expenditure of power 
which is but slightly greater than that required for hard ground, whereas the 
effort involved In walking over the same soft surface may be many times 
greater than that of walking on the hard road.^* 

1?6st of a mk pulveriaer, O. Claroxj (Prog, Agr, et ViHc, (Ed, VEshCentre), 
SB (1918), No, IS, pp, S4S-S50, figs, S ), — Several tests of a disk harrow with six 
for vineyard cultivation are summarized briefly, the general trend of 
20 7 
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opinion beinjir that tiie implement promisee to give good results* Traction tests 
showed that it required a greater tractive elltort than the so-called vibrating 
or spring-toothed cultivator^ and that the latter implement gave somewhat 
better results. It is thought that the disk harrow, while giving good results* 
is not entirely adapted for use on very heavy compact soils. Its. traction re- 
quirements necessitate the use of two horses, which lowers its efficiency for 
vineyard cultivation. 

Tests of mechanical cultivating apparatus, M. FESBotnnLAT (Vie Apr. et 
Rurale^ 8 (1918) ^ No, 40, pp. 251, 252), — In connection with tests of a single 
10-h, p. tractor on loose sandy vinpyard soil, traction tests on a 3-bottom plow 
covering a width of about 30 in. and working at depths of from 5 to 6 in. 
showed a total average traction of from 221 to 322 kg. (487 to 708 lbs.), 
Tests of a double flexible toothed harrow covering a width of about 5 ft. and 
working at a depth of about 4 in. gave a total average traction of about 080 
lbs. Other tests of special apparatus are noted, 

Beeent advances In the differentiation of lactose-fermenting (gas-produc- 
ing) bacilli, with special reference to the examination of water and food 
products, D. R, Wood (Jonr, Hyg, [Camhridgc'S, 18 (1919), No, 1, pp, 40-58), — 
Investigations are reported which confirm studies by Ainerieau bacteriologist.s 
. and show that lactose-fermenting or gas-producing bacilli can be divided Into 
two main types, distinguishable by the methyl red and Vosges-Proskauer 
reactions. 

The/nethyl rod — Vosges-Proskauer-ftypt' were found to be rare in human and 
animal feces, more common in surface water, milk, and sewage, and the pre- 
dominant type in soil and grain, and to be more resistant than the methyl red+ 
Vosges-Proskauer — type. The methyl red type was found to predominate in four 
out of six samples of soil. 

Organisms of the methyl red type were found in 66 samples of water out of 
a total of 200 containing lactose fermenters, and In 41 samples containing this 
type no evidence of recent contamination could be found. Twenty-nine of the 
06 samples were from water sources of good repute, mostly public supplies. It 
is concluded that judgment of the water was liable to modification by the 
recognition of this organism. 

** The presence of lactose fermenters of the ‘ M. * V. P.+* type must be 
regarded with considerably less disfavor than the presence of * M. R.-f* ‘V. P. — * 
organisms, and the application of tests for the recognition of these types is im- 
portant. It is suggested that these tests should be included in all routine ex- 
aminations of water and food products.” 

The deoxygeaatlng effect of the effiuent from the Hiles add process of 
sewage treatment, F. W. Mohlman (Engin, and Contract, 60 (1918), No, 7, 
pp, 166, 167, ftg, 1; al90 in Jour, Indus, and Engin. Chcm., 11 (1919), No, 4, pp, 
S26-S27, fig, 1), — ^Experiments with the Miles acid process of sewage treatment 
led to the conclusion that tlie acid effluent from this process contains unox- 
Idized sulphur dloxid which is oxidized at the expense of the dissolved oxygen 
In the water In which the effluent is diluted, 

** sulphur doxld may be oxidized before dilution by aeration for a short 
time* with relatively small quantities of air. After this aeration the effluent 
will not de-aerate large volumes of diluting water.” 

BTJBAL ECOHOmCS. 

Some aiter^the-war problems in agriculture, O. F. Wabbisn (Jout* Watm 
Ewn,, 1 (1919), No, 1, pp, Problems of unemployment, ^Uce protec- 

tion, education, labor, land ownership, food distribution, ccK)peratioh/ equality ^ 
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of opportunity, substitution, and dissemination of manufacturing are touched 
upon to show the fanner’s need for organisation. 

Beonomic questions, A. Oosta (Questdes Economicas* Rio de Janeiro: Min. 
Agr., Indus., e Com., I91S, pp. X‘\*874). — ^Thls is a study of the principal crops, 
the live-stock industry, finance, transportation facilities, cost of living, foreign 
trade and tariff policy, and related phases of the economic development of 
Brazil. 

The appeal of the land, J. H. Ricard (U Appel de la 'Perre. Paris: Payot Jc 
Co*, 1919, pp. S99, pis. 8). — In this volume are collected contributions by the 
author, under the iiseudonym of Francois Leterrien, published in the Paris 
Echo weekly between December 7, 1915, and January 2, 1918. Topics touched 
upon in these essays include the rdle of associations and private initiative, 
agricultural labor, cultivation by motor power, tiie increased food supply, man- 
agement for agriculture, Government rosponsil)ilUy and Intervention, the return 
to the land, and others. 

The improvement of the Rhone and agriculture, L. Bernard (Vie Ayr. et 
Hnrale, 9 (1919), No. 38, pp. 201-903, figs. 2). — The advantages to French agri- 
culture that would result from certain improvements for the development of 
navigation, water power, and irrigation along the Rhone, proposed by the In- 
teKlepartinental commission and recently considered at a special congress 
held June 1 and 2, 1919, at Grenoble are discussed hera 

Give the land to the soldiers, E. Buron (Donnez dea Terres aux Soldats. 
Paris: Editions Bpssard, 1919, pp. 188). — ^The author cites examples of the 
opportunities offered by Great Britain for soldier settlements at home and In 
her ov(irsca dominions. He reviews old and recent legislation of France in- 
tended to bring about the assembling of parcelled holdings, and describes vari- 
ous lands of France which are or might be made available for distribution to 
soldiers as well as the steps to be followed in offering them for settlement. 

The after-war settlement and employment of ex-service men in the over- 
sea dominions, H. R. Haggard (London: The Saint Catherine Press, 1916, pp. 
68 ). — ^This is the report of the author to the Royal Colonial Institute of a tour 
of England’s oversea dominions, made early In 1916, to ascertain the facilities 
the various governments were prepared to give as regards land settlement 
and employment to British ex-service men who might wish to settle in them 
after the war. 

IBhnployment and natural resources, B. IVIacKaye (Washington: XJ. 8. Dept. 
Labor, 1919, pp. m, pis. 10, figs. 10). — ^This is a consideration of possibilities 
of providing alternative and permanent employment on agricultural and forest 
lands of the United States. The original, actual, and potential utilization of 
the territory of the United States Is geographically outlined, and the sailaat 
principles determining the success of land utilization by returned soldiers 
and the methods of applying them on agricultural and forest lands are dis- 
Ottssed in deteil. Principles applying to the use of agricultural soil relate to 
community cooperation, reclamation, ready-made farms, xxredit, limitation of 
farm areas, and land tenure: 

Australian and other systems of land settlement are described, and Aus- 
tralian land legislation is frequently referred to as advanced and as having 
been developed to meet conditions similar to those on the American Continent 
The question of payment charged for the use of land is taken up on the basis 
of Gie income to be derived from the farming industry. 

The farm labor outlooh for 101d, G. L CeiasTtE {Jour. Farm Econ., 1 (1919), 
No. i, pp. A forecast of the probable 1919 crop aci’eage, the demoblliza* 

of men frmn the Army, return of laborers from war manufacturing plants 
to ^e farm, demands for labor on pubUc works, etc.. Is briefly considered. 
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work of tko a^rx^culturctl wagos board in 1918^ A, W. Ashbt (Jmr. 

Agr^ Soo» EngUmd, 79 (1918), pg. these pages the work of tine 

District Wages Committees and orders issued by the Agricultural Wages 
Board in England and Wales in 1918 are reported. In an appendix the mln^ 
imum rates of wages in force March 1, 1918» are tabulated by eountiesi ages 
of workers, etc. 

AmerlGan negro slavery, U. B. Phillips (i^Teio York and London: D* Appie-^ 
ton d Co., 1918, pp, X/4-5f8, ph 1). — ^Thls is a survey of the supply, employ- 
ment, and control of negro labor as determined by the plantation regime^ 
tak^ from historical and documentary sources, and from,' contemporary 
records of slaves, masters, and witnesses. The chapters included are the dis- 
covery and exploitation of Guinea, the maritime slave trade, the sugar Islands, 
the tobacco colonies, the rice coast, the northern colonies, revolution and re- 
action, the closing of the African slave trade, the Introduction of cotton and 
sugar, the westward movement, the domestic slave trade, the cotton regime, 
types of large plantations, plantation management, plantation labor, plantation 
life, plantation tendencies, economic views of slavery — a survey of the literature, 
business aspects of slavery, town slaves, free negroes, slave crime, and the force 
of the law. 

Child-caring work in rural communities, H. I. Curry ( U. Dept, Labor, 
Children* % Bur, Puh, SO {1919), pp, SS8-^&t), — In this address before the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Conferences in May and June, 1919, it is stated that the county 
is probably the best administrative unit for rural organization, but that a State- 
wide agency should be established for the placing out of children and possibly 
for other specialized work. The needs of rural communities for nursing and 
social service are discussed. 

Bural population, B. A. Golden wmssa (17. 8, Dept, Apr,, Atlai Amer. Agr„ 
pt. 9, Sect, 1 (1919), pp. 19, fige. S8). — This publication consists of graphs and 
maps of the United States with explanatory notes showing the geographic dis- 
tribution and relative Importance of urban and village population, the native 
white, foreign white, and negro stock of rural population, the proportion not 
attending school, illiteracy In the rural population, country of origin of foreign 
population, the rural population unable to speak Bngllsh, and the increases 
and decreases in country population. This study also shows by State and 
county the country population in 1910 and 1900. The whole is based upon cen- 
sus figures for 1910. A list of selected references on rural population is given. 

On absenteeism, G. F. ns la Bosa {Bol, Agr, Tdc. y Bom., 10 (1918), NOo, 
118, pp, 870-878; 119, pp. 989-9^7; 180, pp. 1068-^1078), — ^A discussion of the de- 
velopment and evils of, and the means of discouraging, absentee landlordism 
and the depopulation of rural districts of Spain. 

A survey of the development of the Serbian (Southern Slav) Nation, G. 
DioxmrrcH (Jour. Boy, BtatU. 8oc., 88 (1919), No. S, pp. There is 

here published an address delivered before the Royal Statistical ^Society, on 
March 18, 1919, which is an economic and statistical study of the population ; 
the land under cultivation; the foreign trade, particularly in foodstufiOs; the 
mineral wealth; means of communication; and currency, banking, revenue^ 
and public expenditure of Serbia, Serbian territories liberated in 1912, and 
South^n Slav peoples und^ the domination of Austria-Hungary* 

It 1» shown that, in 1906, 87.87 per cent of jhe ppimlatlon of Serbia were, 
agriculturalists; that 91.59 per cent of the 491,0^ families In 1900 were pro- 
prietors; and that the area cultivated, especially plowed land, had Increased 
considerably to the detriment of commons, grasslands, and fosMA It 111 
stated that the occupation of the people la even more excluslvf^ agricuttuiml 
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in the territory liberated from Turkey than In Serbia itselt Oompariaone 
made lUuatrate the economic retardation resulting from Turkish domination 
and Austro-Hungarian economic controL The author outlines the means 
adopted by Austria-Hungary to exploit Southern Slav territory as a field for 
absorption of German and Austrian industrial production; also the Serbian 
losses in the war. 

A study of agricultural colonization, D. Tabuffi {Jst Agr, Colon. ItaU 
Relaz. e Monog. Agr. CoUm., No. 5 {1915), pp. F/J-f — ^A detailed study is 

made of agricultural colonization programs at home and abroad followed by 
various European and non-European countries, also land-holding systems, en- 
couragement of Intensive cultivation, and other general problems connected 
with organization. 

Jewish agricultural colonization in Palestine {Intematl. Inst. Agr. [Ronie], 
Intematl. Rev. Agr. Econ., 10 {1919), No. 4, pp. ^06-222 ). — A brief account of 
natural and economic conditions of the country and systems of land-holding, 
notes on the history of Jewish colonization in Palestine, and a report on the 
work of several colonizing companies through a period of years are given here. 

[Onion growers’ association and small holdings in Montserrat], F. Watts 
{Imp. Dept. Agr. Went Indies, Rpt. Agr. Dept. Montserrat, 1917-^18, pp. 30S4 )> — 
These pages contain a report on the activity of the Montserrat Onion Growers* 
Assdciation, notes on the boom in the sea island cotton and lime Industries, 
and information showing the number of cultivators of small holdings. 

Begulations of the Secretary of Agriculture under the United States 
Warehouse Act of August 11, 1916, as amended July 24, 1919. — Begulations 
for grain warehouses {U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. Sec. Circ. HI {1919), pp. 46 ). — 
The rules and regulations for grain warehouses promulgated September 9, 
1919, are presented. The amended text of the act (B. S. R., 88, p. 895) is 
Included. 

Suggestions regarding fall-sown crops, with notes on the live-stock situa- 
tion, September, 1919 (U. S. Dept. Agr., OiJ. Sec. Circ. 142 {1919), pp. 27, fig. 
1 ). — This is a study of the agricultural situation in this country and abroad 
and of the probable foreign trade of the United States with reference to 
fall-sown grains and to live stock. 

In revle^ving European wheat and rye requirements for 1919-20, reports by 
representatives of the U. S. Grain Corporation and of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture who visited the principal countries of western and central Europe 
the past summer are noted, but the discussion is based principally upon data 
published by the International Institute of Agriculture. It is concluded that, 
assuming that monetary exchange rates will not be prohibitive, it seems prob- 
able that Europe will draw upon Canada, the United States, Argentina, and 
Australia to supply its cereal import requirements, as the four countries 
named are the only ones which have surpluses worth considering, and that 
apparently the United States will be justified in undertaking to produce an 
^exportable surplus in 1920 of about 200,000,000 bu. 

Study is made of the acreage sown, production, consumption, and exports 
for the last five years of the Uniteil States wheat crops, and of the acreage 
sown to winter, wheat in each State for the crops of 1916 to 1919, inclusive, 
with the five-year average. The figures in the latter case show where the 
greatest expansion in wheat acreage was made in the last few years, and where 
growers should consider most seriously the question of readjustment of wheat 
Acreage. The rye crcgis of the United States are shown in a similar way. 
Sui^iestions for preventing grain diseases, fall seeding of meadows and pas- 
tures, and restoring Oop rotations which may have been interrupted by the 
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demand for Increased grain crops during the War, and brief reports on the 
conditions of such winter-grown truck crops as potatoes, onions, and cabbage 
are given. 

The figures given for the trend of factory production of dairy products indi- 
cate that between 1914 and 1918 the production of cheese decreased 25,000,900 
lbs., and tlie condensed milk production doubled, it having Increased from 
875,000,000 lbs. to 1,675,000,000 lbs. With the latter increase has gone a con- 
siderable Increase in our export of these products and it is predicted that, to 
supply their needs, the countries of Europe probably will continue to Import 
dairy products, at least for a time. A chart illusti'ates the balance of trade 
in dairy products. 

Tables give the number of cattle, Iiogs, and sheep before the war and in 
either 1918 or 1919 in 14 of the most important c'oiintries engaged In tlie 
International trade (Imports and exports) in meat and meat products prior to 
the war, not taking into consideration the number of animals in what consti- 
tuted the former Empires of Austria-Hungary and Russia or in the Balkan 
States, for which it has not been possible to obtain recent figures, also the 
number of iiounds of beef, pork, mutton, and goat meat pro(lu(*ed in this country^ 
as estimated from the slaughter of animals for the past six calendar y<*ars and 
for the first six months (January to June, Inclusive) of 1918 and 1919. It is 
estimated that during the five years before the war exixirts of meat and meat 
products from the United States averaged about l,l(X).000,00p lbs. annually, of 
which pork and pork x>rodiiets constituted about 81 per cent. Uuring 1015, 
1916, and 1917 the average animal exports rose to above 1,800,000,090 lbs., of 
which pork and pork protluots constituted 76 per cent. In 1918 the exjiorts 
of meat and meat products rose to 3,058,000,000 lbs., of w’hich pork and pork 
products constituted 74 per cent. During the first six months of 1919 tlie ex- 
port of meat and meat products amounted to 1,957,600,000 lbs., or 15 pt^r cent 
more than during the first six month.? of 1918. Of this amount pork and pork 
products constituted 88 per cent. The conclusion is that our exports* of meat 
will undoubtedly decrease somewhat in the future, but that the bulk of Euro- 
pean imports of pork must continue to come from the United States. 

Crop cycles in the United Kingdom and in the United States, H. L. Mooke 
{Jmr, Roy, Statis, Soc., 82 No, 3, pp, 373-589, figs, 8).— This paper 

presents the methods employed in ascertaining the existence of periodicities 
which furnish evidence that the yield of the leading cereal crops in the United 
Kingdom tends to vary in well-defined cycles, and that, as far as the statistics 
of the two countries are comparable, the crop cycles in the United States tend 
to synchronize with those of the United Kingdom. 

Crude figures for the yield per acre of wheat, barley, and oats from 1884 to 
1014 in the United Kingdom, exclusive of the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, 
were converted into Index numbers of which the base was the mean yield for 
the 10 years, 1890 to 1899. The curves platted and periodograms constructed 
are shown. In all cases the principal maxima are nearly at 1890, 1898, 1906, 
and 1914, and the secondary maxima are about midway between these years. 

Study of the periodicity of rainfall in the Ohio and Mississippi River Basins, 
1889 to 1910 ; the yield per acre of cotton in the United States, 1882 to 1914 ; 
and of crops of corn, wheat, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, and cotton 
in the United States gives finally 8*year cycles in which the maxima occur at 
about the same dates as those of the crops In the United Kingdom. 

Betums of produce of crops in Sngland and Wales with summaries for the 
United Kingdom (Bd, Agr, and Fisheries [London], Ayr, Statis,, B2 (i9i7). 
No, 2, pp, 37-38; 33 (1918), No, 2, pp, 33-33). — These reports continue Informa- 
tion previously noted (B. S. K., 87, p. 392). ♦ 
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[Agricultural statistics of France] (Ann, Statis, IFranecl, 35 (1916^1918), 
pp, 209--232 ). — Summary tables are given showing the areas sown and yields of 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn, potatoes, vines, rice, and cotton, and the numbers 
of live stock In France and in foreign countries during the period 1850-1918, 

Bussia: Its trade and commerce, edited by A. Raffalovich (London: P, 8. 
King <€ Son, Ltd,, 1918, pp. IX-{~461). — Chapters on agriculture by J. J, Pel- 
feroff, on poultry farming and fodder grass, and on the cultivation of cotton, 
flax, hemp, sugar beet, tobacco, wine, hops, and fruit by N. Malahovsky and A. 
Isenberg give statistics of production and exports of principal crops and live 
stock in Russia in the first 15 years of the twentieth century, with brief notes 
on land tenure and the development of the various agricultural industries and 
regions in which they are important. Mining and other industries are de- 
scribed, and discussions of internal transport trade, foreign trade, public finance 
by M. Bogolepoff, and money and credit are also Included. 

Agricultural and pastoral South Africa, F. D. MacDermott (So. African 
Jour, Indus., 2 (1919), Nos. 5, pp. ^lO-JfSo ; 6, pp. 505-518 ). — The general cul- 
tural conditions in the difTerenl I'rovinces of the Union of South Africa are 
described. It is concluded that this region Is preeminently a stock-raising 
country, that the weak spot in the agricultural outlook is that of the supply of 
hreadstuflCs, and tliat opportunities for further development lie in the produc- 
tion of mealies or maize, the cultivation of vineyards and citrus fruits, the 
I»roductioii of wool and mohair, c<»ttoii and tdher fibers, and tobacco, and in the 
dairy industry. The commercial organization of the farm industries of the 
Union and the encouragement of land settlement are urged. 

Present agricultural problems and colonization in Algeria, G. J. Stotz 
(Prog. Agr. et Vitie. (Ed. VEspPmtrc), J9 (1018), No. $4, pp. 181-186). — Con- 
cluding the study previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 487), the author urges con- 
centration of effort by European colonists upon the better land of the country, 
jind organizathui for supplying capital, buying and selling, transportation, 
agricultural research, and education. A table is given showing the population, 
total area, and t<»tal productive area, also the production of crops and live stock 
per area in Australia, Argentina, Canada, the United States, and Algeria, 

Estimates of area and yield of principal crops in India, 1916-1918 (Drpt. 
Sfatis., India, Est. Area and YUdd Princ. Crops India, 1916-17, pp, 2-28; 1917-18, 
pp. 5-30 ). — Information previously noted (E, S. U., 39, p, 595) is continued for 
the later years. 


AGEICTJLTTIEAI EDUCATION. 

Memorandum on the reconstruction of agricultural education in England 
and Wales, W. Bomerviijje, P, H. Fotjlkes, and 0. Cbowthek (Newport, Salop, 
England: Agr. Ed, Assoc. 11919}, pp, 64 ), — In this memorandum the Agricul- 
tural Education Association of England formulates its views on agricultural 
education and research. 

As regards elementary agricultural education and county work, it is recom- 
mended that a dividing line be drawn at the age of 16, the aim of continuation 
school education up to this age being the Improvement of general education 
with English, arithmetic, and rural science as the essential subjects (with the 
addition of handicraft or gardening for boys, and domestic science, dressmak- 
ing, or dairy work for girls). After that age specific agricultural education 
courses should be provided for those who propose to stay on the farm. Two- 
year classes devoted primarily to practical agriculture and horticulture (with 
a limitation of the centralization of such instruction) should be provided 
locally for those willing and able to carry their education beyond the contlnua* 
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tion school age. Thereafter students fitted for higher instruction should be 
encouraged by scholarships or otherwise to proceed to a farm institute or pos* 
sibly, in cases of outstanding ability, direct to the higher college. It Is fur- 
ther recommended that provision be made for instruction in the best methods 
of performing the more highly skilled operations of the farm and allied work, 
that lectures and short courses to farmers, gardeners, and others, as well as 
field demonstration work, should be continued and extended, and that county 
educational staffs should be considerably augmented.. 

It Is desired by the association that relatively short courses (with a standard 
course of between one and two years) be provided at farm institutes, and 
longer courses of not less than two years at the agricultural colleges. It is 
suggested that at the farm institute sound practical instruction should be the 
basis, while the 2-year (certificate) and S-year (diploma) courses at the col- 
lege would give a sound knowledge of the scientific principles underlying the 
practice and economics of agriculture and allied industries. The provision of 
scholarships tenable at the farm institutes is recommended to enable the more 
able students to pass to the college or university for more advanced courses. A 
farm suitable for teaching purposes is recommended for the farm institute. 
The farm at the college, in addition to serving for educational puri>oses, should 
be utilized as a central experimental farm for the Province. 

The association is of the opinion that the university should be relieved of the 
duty of providing courses of a lower than university standard; further, that 
while a degree course based primarily on the history and economics of agri- 
culture and the development of rural law and local institutions might serve 
better the needs of the working farmer taking a university course for its 
general educational rather than its technical value, the number of such stu- 
dents In attendance at present (except perhaps at the older universities) Is 
not sufficient to warrant any radical departure from the existing type course 
based primarily on science. For students intending to go out as specialists in 
one of the sciences bearing on agriculture, it is recommended that aiu honors 
degree course in pure science should be followed by a post-graduate course in 
agriculture and agricultural science. The necessity for ade(iuate facilities for 
research on the part of tlie university teaching staffs is emphasized, and It is 
insisted tliat the demands of administrative duties should not encroach unduly 
upon the lime available for teaching and research. 

As regards agricultural research, while increased financial provision is 
needed as the work develops, the present problem is considered the provision 
of trained men rather than of means. The organization of a definite research 
service is suggested, w^hich would guarantee a satisfactory career and thus 
attract and retain the best men. The establishment of a national agricultural 
research committee to survey periodically the whole field of research and or- 
ganize cooperative work on important problems, it is suggested, might be pro- 
ductive of great good. 

The association qualifies farms for purposes of agricultural education as 
fbllows; Central experimental farms, attached to a research station and used 
entirely for purposes of experiment and research ; institutional farms attached 
to a university, college, or other teaching institution and used partly for 
teaching purposes and partly for experiment ; county experimental and demon- 
stration farms, used for the duplication under different conditions of experi- 
ments carried out at the two preceding types of farms, and for the local 
demonstration of new crops, improved varieties, etc. ; and illustration farms, 
run on strictly commercial lines, and intended to demonstrate in a given locality 
the possibilities of the system of farming deemed by the local advisory author* 
ity to be the best for the area in question. 
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Attention ]s called to the great lack of well-trained teachers, advisers, and 
experts in dairying. The association criticizes the concentration of dairy 
education in the past on cheese and butter making, and points out that more 
attention should be paid to the production and management of milk for direct 
human consumption. It holds that horticulture can not be regarded as simply 
a branch of agriculture, and that the problem of the provision of horticultural 
education roust hereafter be regarded as largely separate from that of the pro- 
vision of agricultural education. It is found that more prominence should be 
given to poultry education In the curricula of colleges and farm Institutes, and 
that the county work should be closely coordinated with it. A course of at 
least two years’ duration preparing candidates for a national diploma in 
poultry keeping, or a poultry manager’s certificate should be provided by the 
college, while the farm Institute should provide shorter courses qualifying for 
a poultry worker’s certificate. Special provision for research and experimental 
work in the subject is urgently needed. 

The reconstruction of agricultural education {Jour, Bd, Agr, {Londonl, 26 
il919). No. 5, pp. 300-^04) • — ^Extracts are given from the summary of recom- 
mendations in the memorandum noted above. 

Allotments under the Agricultural Instruction Act (Agr, Qaz. Canada, 6 
{1919), No. 10, pp. 865^69). — brief summary is given of the purpose for which 
the grants for 1919-20, made under the Canadian Agricultural Instruction Act, 
are to be expendj*d, together with statements of the appropriation to each 
Province. The total allotment of $1,100,000 Includes $291,701.16 for agricul- 
tural colleges and schools, $597,712.68 for instruction and demonstration, 
$81,510 for women’s work, $154,076.16 for elementary agricultural education, 
and $25,000 for veterinary colleges. 

Government assistance to fairs and exhibitions (Agr, Oaz, Canada, 6 (1919), 
No. 9, pp. — This is a series of articles dealing with government grants 

to fairs and exhibitions and the purposes for which they are expended in the 
Provincesi of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 

Vocational education [in New Brunswick], P. Peacock (Agr. Qaz, Canada, 
6 (1919), No. 8, pp. 752, 753). — Steps taken under the vocational education act 
passed by the New Brunswick legislature in 1918 (E. S. B., 41, p. 195) are 
described. The policy of the board was to open only a few type vocational 
schools and departments during the first .year, including a full-time county 
vocational school at Woodstock operating departments of agriculture, home- 
making, commercial work, and motor mechanics. 

[Extension teaching in farm management] (Jour, Farm Econ„ 1 (1919), 
No, 2, pp, 44-73). — ^The following papers read at the American Farm Manage- 
ment Association meeting in January, 1919, are Included; Farm Management 
Demonstrations in New York State, 1919; A Demonstration for the Sixth 
Year; Income Tax and Farm Management; Demonstration Work on Cost of 
Production Records in Nebraska; Assistance Given in Summarizing Farm 
Records in Indiana ; Farm Management Extension Work ; Getting Farm Man- 
agement to the Farmer; Teaching Farm Management Through Farm Account- 
ing; Farm Management Demonstrations — ^Past, Present, and Future; Con- 
structive Criticism of Extension and Demonstration Work in Farm Manage- 
ment; and Relationships Between Extension and Investigation Work in Farm 
Management. In these papers specla,! attention is given to methods of teach- 
ing farm management, particularly in relation to the business of the farm and 
the farmer. Many historical facts concerning the development of farm man- 
agement demonstrations, as well as suggestions with reference to the im- 
provement of the present program, are included. 
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Elementary, chemistry of a^ri^iculture, S. A. Woodhead {London: Macmillan 
d Co,, Ltd,, 1919^ pp, Vn-^ISS, figs, 47).— This text deals with elementary prin- 
ciples and laboratory tests, the beginnings and development of a chemistry of 
agriculture, plants, soils, fertilizers, farm foods, milk and its products, and 
insecticides and fungicides. Each chapter begins with suggested experiments 
and is followed by review questions. 

What is the value of the usual laboratory work given In general soils 
coursesF P. E. Kabbakeb {Jour, Amer, Soc. Agron,, 11 {1919), No, 6, pp. 253- 
256 ). — It is the purpose of this paper “to express doubt as to the justifiable 
value to the students of the usual laboratory work in first or general soils 
courses as compared with other work which might be taken. In particular, it 
is desired to raise the question whether it would not be advisable to give 
this work as separate courses, thus giving opportunity for the securing of the 
subject matter without the laboratory work and requiring the latter only of 
men desiring to specialize in soils or closely related work.” 

Nature study and elementary agriculture {Agr. Oaz, Canada, 6 {1919), No. 
9, pp. 836-839), — This is a series of brief articles dealing with nature study and 
elementary agriculture in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

In Nova Scotia nature study and elementary agriculture arc not separated, 
agriculture being taught through nature study. In New Brunswick the sub- 
jects are combined In a nature study and agriculture course prescribed by the 
Board of Education. Schools are not obliged to have school gardens or home 
plats, but the Department of Agriculture offers grants for their establishment. 

The course of study for the schools of Saskatchewan includes a course in 
nature study for grades one to six, and in agriculture for grades seven and 
eight. In the high schools and collegiate Institutes the work is continued under 
the head of elementary science for the first two years and Is compulsory, but 
in the third year it is known as agriculture and is an optional subject. 

Under the Alberta organization nature study belongs characteristically to 
the first six grades of the common school, and may be said to persist as a 
method in the laboratory teaching of grades seven and eight. In the latter 
grades It is termed agriculture, and includes a knowledge of the essential laws 
and principles concretely established and understood. 

The elements of animal biology, S. J. Holmes {Philadelphia: P, Plakiston^s 
Son d Co., 1919, pp. X-\‘J^02, figs. 250 ). — This text, which is intended as an in- 
troduction to the elements of animal biology for the use of high-school students, 
comprises three parts, viz, the animal kingdom, consisting of a survey of the 
principal groups of animals; the elements of physiology, including chapters 
on the rOle of bacteria in causing disease, how diseases spread, and how they 
may be avoided; and general features and adaptations, such as evolution, 
heredity, eugenics, etc. 

Practical guide to agricultural home economics instruction, L. Rouoieb, 
C. Pebrkt, and H. Astieb {Guide Pratique de VEmeignement Manager Agritole. 
Paris: J. B. BailUdre d Sons, 1913, pp. 228, figs. 172 ). — ^Thls book, which is de- 
signed especially for girls in rural districts, ccwislsts of two parts dealing, re- 
spectively, with the woman in the home and the woman on the farm. Part 1 
includes chapters on the house, its furnishings, heating and lighting, and care; 
crooking; laundering; sewing; hygiene; prevention of disease; and care of the 
sick and of children. In part 2 chapters are devoted to the dairy cow ; milk ; 
butter and cheese; the utilisation of by-products of milk, and the piggery;, 
breeds of chickens and egg production; raising chicks, diseases; other fowls 
and rabbits; bees; the farm garden; and household accounts. Each chapter 
closes with review questions, problems, and references to literature. 
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* Food saving and sharing, E. M. Tappan et al. {Qardm CitVj N, Y.: Double- 
day. Page d Co,^ 1918, pp. figs. 13), — ^This book, prepared under the direc- 

tion of the U. S. Food Administration in cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U. S. Bureau of Education, gives instruction on 
the wise selection of the dlflEerent kinds of foods for their value in giving 
health and strength and in saving and sharing, and tells what this country did 
to provide food during the war and what is yet to be done. 

Sewing and textiles, A, Tukner (New York and London: D, Appleton d Co,, 
1918, pp. figs. d-i). — This text for graded and rural schools is de- 

signed especially for teachers who have had little training and experience. It 
contains detailed directions for making the various stitches, a needle book, a 
sewing book, garments, darning and patching, embroidery and fine needle 
work, the use of confmercial patterns and principles of cutting and fitting, 
and the use and care of the sewdng machine ; studies of cotton, woolen, linen, and 
silk materials, including the evolution of weaving and spinning, history, growtli 
and manufacture, prox>erties of fiber, finish, judging and testing for quality, 
comparison of wearing qualities with price, etc. ; laundry problems ; and 
clothing — hygiene, functions, and budget. The material is arranged in sequence. 

K U S: Rural uplook service, compiled by L, H, Bailey {Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Author, 1918. pp. 313). — This register of 2,746 entries is described as “a pre- 
hminary attempt to register the rural leadership in the United States and 
Canada.” It constitutes a rural Who's Who, and is based on replies received 
to requests s(‘nt out to 7,tK51 jKirsons “ regularly and prominently engaged in 
rural work as farmers, teachers, investigators, business men, ministers, lec- 
turers, farm agents, authors, editors, rural organizers, administrators, if their 
efforts are such as to make them public characters.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reporlf of the Hettinger substation for the years V913 to 1918, inclusive 
{North Dakota Hia. Bui. 130 {1919), pp. 3-56, figs. 6). — This bulletin consists of 
reports for this substation for the years 1913 to 1918. The exi)eri menial data 
recorded are for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Monthly bulletins of the Western Washington substation {Washington 
Sta., West Wash. aSVo. il/o. Buh, 7 {1919), Nos. 6, pp. 86-100. figs. 4; 7, pp. 102- 
1I6, fig. 1; 8, pp. 118-132, fig. 1). — These numbers contain two articles ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this Issue, and brief articles as follows : 

No. 6. — Future of Small Fruit Growing in Western Washington, by J. L. 
Stahl; Variations in Milk and Cream Tests, by L. E. Carter; Farm Crops for 
Fall Seeding, by E. B. Stookey ; Sorting and Moving Flocks, by G. ll. Shoup ; 
Late Blight of Potatoes, by A. Frank ; and Egg-laying Contest. 

No. 7. — Summary of Small Fruits, by J. L. Stahl; Work of the Veterinary 
Department, by W. T. Johnson ; What is Skim Milk W^orth to the Farmer? by 
L. E. Carter; Potato Wart — A Dangerous Disease, by A. Frank; and Western 
Washington Egg-laying Contest. 

No. 8. — Strawberries in Western Washington, by J. L. Stahl; How Can We 
Increase Crop Yields? by B. B. Stookey; Abnormal Milk and Cream, by L. E. 
Carter; Animal Proteins; A Controlling Factor in Egg Production, by G. R. 
Shoup; Poultry Mortality, by W. T. Jolmson; Controlling Mountain Beavers,, 
and Farmers’ Winter School. 

The history of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, C. I. Walker 
{Charleston: Apr. Soc., 18. C. [19191, PP- IX-\-168, pis. 15). — ^An account is given 
of the establishment and accomplishments of this society, organized at Charles- 
ton, S. 0,, August 24, 1785. 
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Arkansas TTnlversity and Station. — Dr. Bradford Knapp, chief of exten- 
sion work In the South, States Relations Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1911, has been appointed dean of the college of agriculture, direc- 
tor of the station, and chief of the department of rural economics. Martin 
Nelson has been appointed vice dean and vice director and chief of the depart- 
ment of agronomy. 

California University. — A number of changes have been made in the plan 
of instruction of regular students in the college of agriculture, effective with 
the opening of 1920. Under the new plan fewer subjects will be required of 
all students, opportunity will be given for some work in agriculture each 
semester, and a closer relation will be established between the subject matter 
in the fundamental sciences and in agriculture. Among other changes, three 
new courses dealing in a broad way with general principles, one each in 
agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticulture have been added as electives. 
There will also be a new^ required course in botony, strongly emphasizing plant 
physiology, and changes will be made In the subject matter of the courses in 
zoology, agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticulture. 

Georgia College and Station. — From practically no students ten years ago 
the college of agriculture has become the largest department of the university, 
with an enrollment of 450 long course students and a number in short courses. 

A very successful tractor demonstration w'as held at the college November 5, 
1919, under the auspices of the farm bureau of Clarke County. A boll weevil 
school Is to be held January 20 to 30, comprising demonstrations of methods to 
fight the boll weevil. 

T. E, Keitt has resigned as chemist and agronomist of the station, effective 
January 1. 

Hawaii Federal Station. — C. W, Carpenter resigned as pathologist Novem- 
ber 15, 1919, to become associate pathologist In the Haw^aiian Sugar Planters’ 
Station, where It Is expected that he will continue his investigations on root 
rot diseases. J. B, Higgins, horticulturist, resigned December 25 to become 
professor of agronomy In the college of agriculture of the University of the 
Philippines, 

Idaho University and Station. — ^Dr. W. M. Gibbs of the University of Wis- 
consin has been appointed professor of bacteriology and bacteriologist C. H. 
Workman has been appointed research assistant in bacteriology, and Ray F, 
Morgan instructor In dairy husbandry. 

Kansas College. — ^Arrangements are being made for two 10-day short courses 
to be held in March, one In grain elevator accounting in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the other In grain 
marketing. C. W. Mullen, assistant professor of crops, has resigned to engage 
in agricultural journalism, and has been succeeded by J. W. Zahnley of the 
department of education. 

Kentucky Station.— William Bodes, chemist, and A. E. Ewan, superintendent 
of experimental fields, resigned December 11 and December IS, 1919, respec- 
tively. The latter has been succeeded by S. O. Jones. 
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XouiBicma Stations.— W. R. Dodson, doan of the college of agriculture since 
1909 and director of the stations since 1906, resigned January 1. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, who will also continue as professor of veteri- 
nary science and veterinarian. 

Maryland Station. — ^Howard J. Wlnant has been appointed assistant in soil 
investigations. 

Massachusetts Station. — Miss Esther S. Mixer, assistant chemist in the feed 
and dairy section, has resigned to accept a position in the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, and has been succeeded by Miss Ethel M. Bradley. 

Minnesota University and Station. — A contract has been entered into with 
the Anoka County Poor Farm for the use, by the station, of a portion of its 
land as a sandy-land experiment field. This tract adjoins one already in use as 
a peat-land experiment field, and a series of mutually contributory and com- 
plementary soil .studies on the two tyi>es has been inaugurated. 

The official testing of pure-bred cows for advanced registry has increased 
until 00 testers are now in the field. 

The resignations are noted of R. M. Washburn as professor of dairy hus- 
bandry to engage in commercial work; F. W. Peck, as associate professor of 
farm management, who has been for several months connected with the farm 
cost -accounting studies of the Office of Farm Management, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; and Benjamin Kienholz as instructor in agronomy. 
J. D. Black has been appointed profe.s.sor and chief of the division of agri- 
cultural economics, vice W. W. Cumberland, whose leave of absence for service 
in Turkey as financial and economic adviser to the commission to negotiate 
peace between the Allies and Turkey has been continued for another year. 
J. E. Keithley, head of the dairy department of the North Dakota Station, has 
been appointed professor of dairy manufactures; Theodore Odland, instructor 
in agronomy and assistant agronomist ; George A. Pond, assistant professor of 
farm management ; C. G. Worsham, instructor in farm management ; and D. L. 
Peterson, instructor in poultry husbandry. 

Missourf University and Station. — The resignations are noted of T. J. Tal- 
bert as associate professor of horticulture: Ernest C, Pegg as assistant pro- 
fessor of forestry ; Ralph L, Mason as extension instructor in poultry husbandry ; 
and J. C. Hackleman as extension assistant professor of farm crops, the last 
named to assume charge of crops extension work at the University of Illinois. 
A. C. Dahlberg has been appointed a.ssistant professor of dairy husbandry. 

Nebraska University and Station. — Dr. E. M. Wilcox, plant pathologist and 
physiologist, has resigned, effective April 1, to become director of an experiment 
station to be establisl^ed In San Domingo. 

Nevada University and Station. — Dean C. S. Knight of the college of agricul- 
ture, also head of the department of agronomy in the college and station, has 
resigned to become secretary of the Reno Chamber of Commerce, effective June 
30. Miss Hester Mayotte, secretary and librarian of the station, resigned 
January 31. 

New Jersey College and Stations. — ^Arrangements have been made with the 
French Ministry of Agriculture for tests by the stations of eight lots of soil 
from the territory in the vicinity of Verdun, Rheiins, Soissons, and Amiens. 
A comparison will be made of soil from fields not affected by shell fire with 
soil from fields badly torn by shells and shell fragments, with a view to 
determining whether the churning of the surface by shells and the temporary 
saturation with gas fumes has more or less permanently affected the crop- 
producing power of the land. 
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William Rudolfs, of Wageningen, Holland, a graduate student In soils at 
the State Station, is to spend the greater part of the year in the Pasteur 
Institute in France, putting on a commercial basis the practice which has 
already been worked out in the laboratories ‘for making rock phosphate avail- 
able by the process of sulfoftcation. Howard F. Huber has resigned as assist- 
ant State leader of farm demonstration to go into commercial work, and has 
been succeeded by W. F, Knowles, formerly assistant State leader in boys* 
and girls’ club work. 

New Mexico Collegre and Station. — President A. D. Crile and Joseph W. 
Rigney* assistant In^rticulturLst, have resigned. The latter is to engage In 
farming, and has been succeeded by Sidney W. Wentworth. 

A large live-stock dipping vat has been built on the college grounds for the 
use of farmers and stockmen at a small cost per head. 

Pennsylvania College and Station. — ^A. L. Patrick has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of soil technology. 

Rhode Island Station. — C. (1. Bridge, assistant chemist, has resigned. Bertha 
M, Heath has been appointed assistant in animal breeding and pathology. 

Tennessee University and Station. — Litigation extending over five years has 
been terminated by a compromise under whicli a bequest by the late B. R. 
Strong of $65,000 and certain real estate to the university has been agreed to. 
Of this amount $35,000 is to be used for farm purposes by the college of 
agriculture. 

The cornerstone of the new agricultural building was laU? November 1, 1919, 
and it is exj)ected that the building will be ready for occupancy by the opening 
of the fall term. The cost will be approximately $250,000. 

S. 11. Essary, associate professor of botany and mycologist of the station, 
has been appointed botanist, 

Vermont University and Station. — ^An industrial fellowship has been estab- 
lished in the college of agriculture by the soil improvement committee of the 
National Fertilizer Association. The fellowship will provide $1,500 per annum 
for three years for research In the station on the relation of fertilllers to the 
hastening of crop maturity. Lewis H. Flint, instructor in botany, has been 
designated for the fellowship. 

Dr. A. K. Petersen, assistant professor of botany and botanist, has been 
appointed professor of botany and botanist in the Colorado College and 
Station. 

Virginia College and Station.-~The total enrollment of students is 789, the 
largest attendance in the history of the college. 

M. E. Gardner has been appointed assistant horticulturist; E. R. Hodgson, 
superintendent of the Staunton County substation, vice R. H. Cook ; and R. C. 
Thomas, formerly assistant botanist at the Ohio Station, assistant plant 
pathologist 

Washington College and Station. — Roy Larsen has been appointed assistant 
In horticulture In the station to investigate soil and cover crop management in 
the orchards of Chelan County, with headquarters at Wenatchee, beginning 
February 15. An appropriation of $4,300 for the first year’s work has been 
granted by the county commissioners. 

The appointment is also noted of C. L. Vincent as Instructor In horticulture, 
beginning January 5, vice S. Robertson, who will become extension specialist 
in horticulture. 
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AgricultuniH-rontinued. 

conditions in southern Minnesota, 212. 
cooperation — 

in America, 888, 593. 
in Canada, 293, G05. 
in Egypt, 94. 
in France, 293, 593, 793. 
in Italy, 491. 
in Philippines, 793. 
in Punjab, 94. 
in South Africa, 293. 
treatise, 592. 
credit — 

cooperative, 592, 593. 
cooperative, in Manitoba, 491. 
federal farm loan system, 94, 293. 
in France, 388. 793. 
in Philippines, 703. 
in United States, 29.3 
in Wisconsin. 193, 

development fund In Great Britain, 94. 
economics. (See Rural economics ) 
education — 

ill America and Victoria, 290. 
in California, beginnings of, 401 
in Chile, 090. 

In Great Britain, 390, 790, 893, 
895. 

in India, 795. 

in New South Wales, 595. 

In Scotland, 797. 

1910-1918, review, 295. 
vocational, by home projects, 395. 
vocational in Missouri, 395. 
vocational, teacher training for, 
298. 

vocational, unit and short courses. 
395 

(See aim Agricultural instruction 
and Vocational education.) 
encouragement in b>ance, 200 
experiment stations, Experiment 

stations,) 
extension — 

farm management teaching, 89.5. 
in New .Tersey, N.J., 95. 
in Scotland, 797. 
in Spain, 793 

In United States, U.S.D.A.. 197. 

In Wisconsin, Wia., 95. 
fairs In (.'ana da, 495, 895. 
institutions and associations Iti Den 
mark, directory, 494, 
instruction — 

for ex-service men, 95, 200, 596, 
797. 

for officers in Great Britain, 600. 
in American Expeditionary Forces, 
101, 003. 

In Canada, 195, 290, 090, 895, 
890. 

in Prance, 796. 
in high schools, 697, 

In Ireland, 493. 

In Netherlands, 390. 
in New Mexico schools, 390. 
in Norway, 391. 


Agricultural — Continued, 
instruction — Continued. 

In reformatory and industrial 
schools. 596. 
in Sweden, 391. 

(See also Agricultural education.) 
journals as affected by the war, 004 
Journals, union check list, 400. 
labor — 

bureaus In Prance, 491. 
by women, 293. 

economic position In Great Brit- 
ain, 193, 194. 
in Germany, 490, 592, 
in Great Britain, trt'atlses, 93. 

In Scotland as affected by ednc.-i- 
tlon act, 403. 
outlook for 1910, 889. 
wages, 38^, 890. 
wages In India, 380. 

(See also Labor.) 

laborers, bousing, 488 ; T^S.D.A., (>92. 
laborers, selective servb’e dcformciil s, 
79.3. 

machinery and its use, treatise, 487, 
machinery, descriptions, 419. 

(See also Harvesting machinery ) 
opportnhitlos for ex-service m<‘n, 296, 
302. 

organization In Great Britain, 09.5. 
f>rganization in India, 490, 491. 
organization in 1 rebind, 491 
organizations In Spain, 591. 
prices and wages In India, 389. 
products, chemical t*oinpoKltlon, 501. 
products, marketing. (See Marketing.) 
products, r(‘ccipts and e.vports at New 
York City, 294. 

products, trade in Holland, "02. 
reconstruction. (See llei onstructloii ) 
research — 

cooperation in, 600. 
in America and Victoria, 296 
In t'ulifornln, beginnings of, 401. 

In Chile, 00(;. 

In Great Britain, 390, 790, 894 
In Quebec, 206. 
in Hcotland, 707. 

present needs and importance, 004. 
resources of Montana, 204, 
resources of Morocco, 380. 
resources of New York, 204. 
schools, county high, In Mississippi, 
595. 

schools in Georgia, 391, 

s<*hools, movable. In I*ortugal, 590. 

situation In 1010, U.S.D.A,, 801. 

Society of South Carolina, 807. 
statistics of “• 

Australia, 403. 

British possessions, 205. 

California, 594. 

Canada, 295, 594, 

Chile, 594. 

("olombia, 594. 

Denmark, 94. 

England and AVnles, 388. 
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Agrrlcultural — Continued. 

statistics of — Continued. 

Finland, 888. 

Prance, 893. 

India, 595,893. 

Ireland, 492, 594. 

Italy, 388 

New Zealand, 493. 

Norway, 594. 

Ohio, 295. 

Tortugal, 493. 

Rusri 1, 389, 893. 

Scotland, 594, 795. 

South Africa, 295. 

Sweden, 504. 

United Kingdom, 295, 892. 

United States, 492. 

Uruguay, 205. 

teachers, training, 296, 297, 298, 303, 
394. 494. 

training camp at Wellosloy (‘ollcge, 
301. 

wages In Great Britain, 388, 890. 
wages in India, 380. 
wages in Ireland, 388. 

\grlcnlture — 

address on before Governors’ Confer 
ence, U.S.D.A., 00. 
nfler-the-war problems in. 888. 
course fur high school, 106. 
courses, .’JOn, 306. 

Department of. {Sre TTnIted Slates De- 
partment of AgrlculUire.) 
elementary, manuals, 06, 208 
elementary, methods of teaching, 305. 
elementary, syllabus, 494. 
liome and club work, 97 
in Alaska, 504. 

In AlgA-ia, 403, 893. 
in America In 1775, treatise, 527. 
in America in slavery era, 800. 
in Brazil, treatise, 880. 

In British Isles, history of, 387. 
in British self-governing dominions, 
388. 

in Chile, 504. 

In Chosen, 94. 
in I)enmark, treatise, 104. 
in early Latium, 294. 
in Finland, 594. 
in France. 388, 490. 
in France in relation to Improvement 
of the Rhone, 889 

In Franco, treatises, 204, 502, 701, 702. 
880. 

In Great Britain, 02, 0,3, 20.3, 501. 702. 

in Guatemala, 492. 

in Hawaii, 492. 

tu Italy, 04, 793. 

in Japan, 493. ' 

in Russia, treatises, 793, 893. 

In Serbian nation, 294, 890. 

In South Africa, 893. 
in Spain, 591. 

In Switzerland, 591. 

in the primary school, 596, 597. 

177848^—20 4 


Agriculture — Continued. 

in United Kingdom, 490. 

In United States and Great Britain as 
affected by the war, 293. 
place in industry, 92, 489. 
place in reconstruction, treatise, 489, 
secondary, manual, 95. 
textlwoks, 96, 596, 697. 
tropical, treatise, 194. 

Agrilm — 

arcuatus torguatus, life history, 57. 
ainuatUH. {See Pear-tree borer, sin- 
uate. > 

Agromyza- - 

latervlla in New Jersey, 649. 
spp., parasites, 63, 64. 

Atjropyron spp., analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Agrostis alha, analyses, Wyo., 333. 

A gratia— - 

radians on maize, 57. 
ypsilun. (fifee Cutworm, black.) 

Air. (See Atmosphere.) 

A jo wan as source of thymol, 825. 

Alabama — 

Canebrake Station, notes, 590. 

('ollege Station, report, 397. 

Alaska Stations, report, 08. 

Albumin, colloid chemistry, 803. 
Albuminoid ammonia test, 204. 

Albuminoids, determination in preserved 
milk, 505. 

Alcohol- — 

denatured, use in Judging freshness of 
milk, 311. 

effect on germ cells In mammals, 863. 
effect on reproductive tissues, 862. 
from Arum, 117. 
from grape-shoot silage, 618. 
production, yeast for, 508. 

(Hve also Butyl alcohol, Ethyl alcohol, 
and Methyl alcohol.) 

Ahlehyde production by chlorophyll, 3 33. 
Alder — 

beetle, biology, 59. 

sawfly leaf miner, remedies, 759. 

scale, new, studies, 664. 

AU’urohius faritirr, notes, 46.3. 

Aleurocnnthus iroglumi, notes, 355, 060 
Aleurothrixus howardii, notes, Fla., 548. 
Alfalfa—- 

and clover mixture, tests, 230. 
as affected by alkali sails, 623. 
as hog pasture, 075; Ariz., 369; U.S. 
D.A., 72. 

ns silage crop, 7.‘J2 : Mo., .3,34. 
composition and digestibility. Mass , 
276. 

culture experiments. Can., 528 ; Ha- 
waii. 138: Kans., 33; N.Dak., 822, 
824; N.J., 35. 

culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
culture in Michigan, Mich., 435. 
culture in South Dakota, U.S.D.A., 
716, 717. 

culture on Canada prairies, 732. 
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Alfalfa — CoA tinned. 

cuimre on sandy soils, Wls., 18. 

Turing, studies, Kans., 35. 

<*iitting at different stages, Kans., 312, 
disease, llttle*known, 65G. 
effect on potato crop, Nebr., 434. 
effect on soil reaction, 311). 
fertilizer experiments, Can., 528 ; 

Kans., 33; N.Dak., 823. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stance's, 523. 

ground, for pigs, N.J., 73. 

hay, amino-acid content, 367. 

hay and straw, analyses, Arlz., 367. 

hay for brood sows, N.Dak., 178. 

hay for dairy cows, 371; Ariz., 371; 

Mass., 275 ; Mo., 78. 
hay for horses, Mass., 274. 
hay for lambs, 772. 
hay r. sweet clover hay. Kans,, 71. 
immature, vitamin content, 762. 
Inoculation experiments, 523, 832 ; 

Alaska, 31 ; Ga., 130. 

Irrigation, 786. 

irrigation experiments, N.Mex., 139; 

Nev., 231, 728. 
leaf beetle, black, biology, 50. 
leaf spot, studies, TI.S.D.A., 346. 
limiting factor on Bombay soils, 817. 
meal, analyses, Can., 565 ; Ind., ,504, 
868; N.H., 68; N.Y.Stnte, 868; R.I., 
564. 

meal for laying hens, C75 ; N.Mex., 
571. 

meal for pigs, 273. 
on corn-belt farms, TT.S.D.A., 43,5. 
I>otash fertilizers for, Mass., 21. 
protein content at different stages, 
Iowa, 273. 

residual effect, Nebr., 433, 
roots, vitality, 639. 

rotation experiments, Del., 136; Kans., 
32, 33, 41 ; N.Dak., 139, 823 
seed as affected by age, 639. 
seed production, relation to weather, 
r.S.D.A., 716, 732. 
seed, source of, studies, N..T., .35. 
seed, testing, Iowa, 40. 
seed treatment, 646. 
seeding experiments, Idaho, 225; N.J., 
86; Nebr., 433, 434. 
selection experiments, Ariz., 332. 
silage, black, analyses, Kans., 35. 
silage, preparation, N.Dak,, 140. 
silage, Studies, Mo., 334. 
spraying with copperas and fertilizer 
compounds, Hawaii, 138. 
twinning in. 530. 

varieties for Alaska, Alaska. 30, 31. 
variety tests, Ariz., 331, 332 ; Can., 
628 ; Mass., 35 ; Nev., 227. 
weevil, notes, Mont., 57. 
yields, Ariz., 332. 
yields of seed, Idaho, 226. 

Alga dour, characteristics and detection, 
467. 


Algse — 

growth in irrigation canals, 883. 
respiration studies, 524. 
wood-penetratlng, 429. 

Algaroba black spot, notes, Hawaii, 153. 
Alkali — 

effect on ca][cium retention of infants, 
661. 

in soils, effect on plant growth, 127, 
622. 

industry, treatise, 210. 

salts, effect on soil structure, 520. 

salts, toxicity, 320. 

salts, toxicity as affected by manure, 
322. 

soils as affected by sulphur, 427. 
soils, management, 624. 
soils of India, studios, 720. 
soils, peculiar, in Madras, 127. 
Alkaline reserve of blood as affected by 
diet, 765. 

Alkalinity, method of stating, 205. 

Alkalis, new' indicator for, 112. 

Allergy, relation to anaphylaxis, 282. 
Alloorapia spp., notes, 852. 

Allotment holdings in England, 603. 

Almond pollination, Cal., 148. 

Almonds, abnormal growth of scions, 447. 
Alpaca, domestication in Peru, 809. 
Alternaria — 

on apples, 844. 
on eggplant, Fla., 543. 
on potato, notes, 347. 

Aluminum — 

in acid soil, 214, 428. 
rOlo in nutrition of maize, 820. 
soil, as affected by sulfofication and 
nitrification, 325. 

Alunlte as source of potash, 5lk. 
Amboceptor production as affected by d<‘fi- 
cient nutrition, 574. 

Amhopogon hypvrhoreus n.g. and n.sp , 25!). 
Ambrln, use in wound treatment, 83. 
American — 

Association of Agricultural College 
Editors, 200. 

Meteorological Society, 399. 

Plant Pest Committee, 350. 

Amid of 5-a-mannoheptonic acid, 310. 
Amids of a-hydroxy acids, rotatory pow- 
ers, 810. 

Amino — 

acid content of feeding stuffs, 367. 
acid nitrogen of gastric residuum, 764. 
acids, acldimetric titration in pres- 
ence of alcohol, 113. 
acids, utilization in bacterial nutri- 
tion, 264. 

Amltosls, studies, 861. 

Ammonia — • 

absorption by peat, 722, 
albuminoid, determination, 204. 
concentration in blood, 616. 
determination In blood, 413, 617. 
determination in muscle, 616. 
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A nimonla — Continued. 

fixation by calcium sulphate, 521. 
fixation by niter cake, 516. 
of heated soil, action on germination 
and plant growth, 216. 
oxidation, 111, 219, 815. 
oxidation, determining efllclency, 312. 
production from lime nitrogen, 219. 
recovery from fecal matter, 72,’;. 
synthesis, 516,627, 

syntlietic, transformation into ammo- 
nium chlorid, 619. 

Ammonification — 

and carbon dioxid formation, parallel, 
421. 

as affected by phosphates, 721. 
as affected by sodium salts, 320. 
as criterion of fertility, 321. 
in acid soils, 319. 
in lihatta soils, 812. 
of manure In soil, 20. 
test, value, Ga., 19. 

Ammonium — 

chlorid, fertilizing value, 424. 
chlorid,. preparation from synthetic 
ammonia, 619. 

nitrate, fertilizing value, 229, 424, 
723, 815, 

nitrate, potassium, C27. 
nitrate, seed treatment with, 730. 
polyvulphid vrash, preparation and nse, 
761. 

salts as affecting plant food movement 
in soils, 214. 
sulphate — 

and superphosphate mixtures, set- 
ting of, 425. 
as^nn Insecticide, 251. 
effect on composition of crops, 422. 
effect on soil reaction, 319. 
effect on soil solubility, Mich., .512 
effect on soy beans, N.J., 27 
f<‘rtilizlng value, 229, 516, 723, 
815, 82.5, 826; Can., 516; Mass., 
21 ; X C., 624. 
from refuse, 72.3. 
limits of harmful effect, 81.5. 
sprays, fertilizing value, Ilaw’aii, 
148. 

use in nematode control, Fla., 548. 
AmtPba meleagridis, studies, 685. 

Amylase of fresh and dried vegetables, 202. 
Anaerobes, pathogemie, biochemistry, 476. 
Anaerobic flora of wounds, 476, 874, 876. 
Ananaphylflxis, studies, 185. 

Ananas, history of, 242. 

Anaphylactic — 

Injection, immunizing action of sodium 
chlorid against, 476. 
shock, suppression, 681. 

Anaphylaxis — 

in glandered horses, 84. 
in veterinary practice, 184. 
studies, 185, 186, 282. 

Anaplasma, studies, 875. 


Anamia lineaMla, <8ce Peacl/ twig-moth.) 
AnQ4<a tristis. (See Squash-bug.) 
Anastrepha fratervuJua, notes, 562. 
Anastrepha of Brazil, 758. 

Anay, description, 740. 

A ndropogon — 

faveolaluft, notes, Fla.. 528. 
sorghum, fertilizer experiments, 814. 
Horghum, hydrocyanic-acid content. 474. 
sorghum, smuts, .studies. .51. 

Anemia, infectious, of the horse, 480. 
Anesthetics, effects on respiration, 524, 
632. 

Aiigophoras, shoot-bearing tumors, 728. 
Angoumois grain moth as affected bv 
humidity, N.J., 58. 

Animal — 

biology, textbook, 896. 
breeding, scientific principles In, 267. 
{See also Breeding, ITeredit.\, and 
Ilyliridizatlon . ) 

disease research in South iVfrlca, 280, 
474. 

dis(*ases — 

control on the farm, 279. 
in Assam, 874. 
in Baluchistan, 777. 
in Ceylon, 680. 
in England, 873. 
in India, 680, 777, 874. 

In Ireland, 280. 
in Massachusetts, 270. 
in Norway, 280. 

iu Paris and Department of the 
Seine, 777. 
in Queensland, 82. 
in Tennessee, 6S0. 
in T'tah, 82. 

quarantine, P.S.D.A., 680. 

{See also spreific dxsrases-) 
ecology of .lohnson Co., Iowa, 753. 
fats. (See Fats.) 

nutrition, methods of experimentation, 
366. 

parasites, control on the farm, 279. 
parasite.s, external, fumigation, X Y. 
Cornell, 82. 

parasites, intestinal, remedies, 286* 
480, 782. 

(Sec also epeeifle parasites.) 
parasitology, manual, 184. 
production research, papers on, 366. 
Animals — 

Australian, In New York Zoo, 55. 
domestic, regional anatomy, 279. 
of Glacier National Park, 55. 
predatory, control, .353. 

also Dive Stock, Cattle, Sheep, 
etc . ) 

Anisota senatoria, remedies, 662. 

Anobium domesUcum in New Zealand, 555. 
Anobium In an old carving, 847. 

Anopheles — 

effectiveness of cullcifuges against, 554. 
in irrigation district, 553. 
larvae, food of, 666. 
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AnopheUs pkimheua, infection with Plaa- 
modium vivast, (W6. 

Anophellne, Sumatran, studies, 460. 
Anophelines — 

In Dutch East Indies, 553. 
in En}?land, 62, 358. 

Anoplocephala mammilana, notes, 287. 
Anoplura In South Africa, 874. 

Antagonism between salts and alkaloids In 
relation to permeability, 6.31. 

Antestia orbitaUs faceta, studies, 455. 
Anthelmintics, studies, 480, 782. 
Anthocyanins, studies, 10, 726. 
AnthonomiM — 

ffram/is. (See Cotton-boll weevil.) 
quadrigihbm, (See Apple eureullo ) 
ecutellariB. (See Plum-gouger.) 
Anthracene oil treatment for root maggot, 
259. 

Anthracnose, studies, 543. 

Anthrax — 

bacillus, antigen of, 875. 
control, 84. 

immunization, 284, 378, 576. 
notes, 873. 

serum, standardizing, 378. 
symptomatic. (See Blackleg.) 
transmission by flies, La., 461. 
treatment, 83, 189, 284, 576. 
Anthrothrips, key, 847. 

Antibodies — 

as affected by desiccation, 874. 
in glanders, studies, 189. 
lens, prenatal effects, 861. 

Antibody production — 

as affecfc*d by yeast, 778. 
theory of, 777. 

Antigen of B. anthracia, 875, 

Antigenic properties — 
of hemogoblin, 576. 
of lipoids, 477. 
of proteoses, 575. 

Antlneurltic vitamin., (See Vitamin.) 
Antiscorbutic — 

factor as affected by cooking, 305. 
factor In nutrition of the rat, 171. 
factor, relation to immunity produc- 
tion, 574. 

factor, rdle in nutrition. 56u. 
value of — 

beer, 861. 
cabbage, 167, 108. 
concentrated fruit juices, 470. 
dried orange ►juice, 560. 
foods, 266, 562. 
germinating barley, 471. 
germinating beans, 861. 
green malt, 561. 
lemon juice, 860. 
lime juice, 861. 
milk products, 470. 
raw beef, 861, 
vegetables Juices, 860. 

Antiseptics — 

action in pneumococcus Infection, 476. 
activity In presence of serum, 188. 


Antiseptics — Continued. 

effect on anaerobic organisms, 871^ 
flavin and trlphenylmethane, 474. 
new, 83. 
testing, 188. 

(See also Dakln*s solution, Eusol, etc.) 
Antiserums — 

for agglutination tests, production, 876. 
in gangrene prophylaxis, 577. 

Antitoxic sera, concentration, 874. 

Antitoxin — 

B, welchii, studies, 577. 
separation from sera, 282, 283. 

Ants — 

Argentine, control, 166. 
carpenter, injuring cedars, 03. 
causing edema of eyelid, 463. 
notes, 354. 

of France and Belgium, 360. 
white. (See Termites.) 

.Vnuraphis, relation to Aphla craiwgefoliiB, 
851. 

A pantelea-^ 

plomeratua, notes, 552, 757. 

n.sp., description, 261. 
phif/aliw n.sp., description, 63. 
ataomatophorw n.sp., description, 63. 
Aphelinua bovelli, discovery of, 463. 
Aphididie— 

of Lahore, 467. 

species list and food plants, 456. 
tribes and higher groups, 57. 

Anbids — 

affecting vegetables, N..T., 255. 
control by ladybird beetles, 62. 

\phia — 

avencp eggs, studios, N.J., 253. 
avencr^ stucltcs, N.Y. Cornell*, 849. 
brevis, synonymy, 851. 
crat(egefoU(€, synonymy, 850. 
vuacutw n.sp., description, 8.50. 
goaaupii. (Sec Melon aphis.) 
moAdia, natural control, 62, 852. 
rnalifoUce, relation to A. aorbi, N.Y.Cor- 
nell, 850. 

pomi eggs, studies, N.J., 253. 
pomi, remedies, 662. 
pomi, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 849. 
paeiidobraaaicw In New Jersey, N,J., 
255. 

rumicia in New Jersey, N.J., 265. 
rumicia, remedies, 062. 
aetariw in South Dakota, 59. 
aetarice, new genus for, 850, 
eorbi eggs, studies, N.J., 253. 
aorbi, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 849. 
aorghi in Sudan, 664, 

Aphis — 

rosy, eggs of, N.J., 266. 
rosy, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 849. 
woolly, on nursery stock, 750. 

Aphthous fever. (Sec Poot-and-mouth 
disease.) 

“ Aphticelle,»’ bovine, in Prance, 878, 
Apiaries, inspection, Conn.State, 158, 
Apiculture* (See Beekeeping.) 
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Apparatus — 

calorimeter, 508. 
condensing, 311, 016. 
distillation, 311, 016. 
drying, 811, 657, 651. 
electrolytic, platinum substitute for, 
204. 

electrometric titration, .603, 71 1 7<{.6. 
fat-extraction, 113. 
for determining carbon, 200. 
for determining carl>on inonoxld, 312. 
for determining leaf temperature, 222. 
for gag analysis, 603. 
for measuring cari>on dloxid, 524, 
for measuring earth pressure, 582, 790. 
for measuring heat penetration in can- 
ning, 14. 

for motor-truck impa<‘t tests, U.S.P.A,, 
089. 

for recording plant movetnenis, 724. 
for soil analysis, 021 
for study of plant iranspiintien, 
IT.S.D.A., 725. 

for study of wood vessels, 720, 
for testing aggregates. T.S.D.A., 0S8. 
for testing, road materials, 788, 780. 
hydrogen electrode, 503. 
oil hydrogenation. 8()r> 
spore-trap, 153. • 
weighing burette, 311. 

Api)h‘ — 

anthracnos<‘, notes, r»:i. 

apliids, eggs of, N.J., 253. 

aphids, studii's, N.Y.i'ornell, 849. 

a pills, woolly, on nursery stock, 750. 

black spot, treatment, 657. 

hllglil, notes, Mo., 050. 

hlighl, resistant varieties, S.Hak,, 238. 

blister canker, studies, 347. 

blotch in Ohio, Olilo, 249. 

blotch, treatment, 111., 146, 750. 

hrow’u rot, notes, 53*. 

hud motlis, studies, 61, 

bug, gre<*n, n'medies, 341. 

canker duo to Cytospora, 111., 156. 

canker, notes, 53. 

canker, treatment, Iowa, 238; Mo.. 
657. 

crown gall on nursery stock, 545, 750. 

crown gall, studies, Iowa, 238, 249, 348. 

curculio, remedies. 111., 140. 

datanag, remedies, 602, 

diseases In (Georgia, 549. 

diseases, notes, 154, 

fruit worms in Nova Scotia, 357. 

Juice, concentrated, antiscorbutic prop- 
erty, 470. 

leaf-hopper, studies, S4S ; N.Y. Stale, 
252. 

maggot, notes, 341, 354. 
mealy bug, notes, 757. 
orchards, costs and profits, 835. 
orchards, decade records, Ohio, 230. 
orchards, soil management, 841 ; Iowa, 
237 ; N.n., 48. 
pomace, use in feeding, 367. 
powdery mildew, control, 153, 249, 067. 


Apple — Continued. i 

rot organism, studies, 844. 
rust, notes, Iowa, 245. 
rust, studies, W.Va., 53. 
scab, overwintering, 450. 
scab, studies, 656. 

scab, treatment, 340, 348, 658 ; 111., 146. 
silver leaf, notes, 750. 
skeletonizer, summary of information, 
160. 

spot disease, studies, 844. 
sucker, notes and remedies, 755, 
tree borers, fiat-headed, western spe- 
cies, 758. 

Apples — 

breeding experiments, S.Dak., 238. 
breeding for late blooming, Mo., 048. 
bud selection, 111., 835 ; Mo., 048. 
canned, piuhollng in, 715. 
cider, from various soils, analyses, 738. 
«‘old-storfige reports, lI.S.It.A., 66. 
cost of i»roduction in Illinois, 341. 

< ulture In Alaska, Alaska, 40, 41. 
culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
drying, 557. 

fall r, spring planting, Mo., 648. 
lertilizer experiments. 111., 146 ; Mo., 
649 ; N 11., 43. 
fertilizing, 341. 

lorecasting bloom. Mo., 048. ^ 

fruit-bud development, Mo., 648. 
grading laws, 835. 
hardiness and early ripening, 144. 
industry in United States, 444; 
r.S.n.A., 650. 

insects afTeeting in (leojgia, 549. 
nutritive value, 557. 
planting distances, 835 
producing on cheap hill land, Ohio, .539. 
pruning, Mo., 649 
piuning experiments. Ivans.. t1 
l>runlng wounds, 23S. 
resistance to cold, U.S.D.A., 44 I 
sizing maeliine, Dhlo, 539 
spraying experiments, 160, .340, 348, 
657. 755; 111., 146; Mo., 356; Ohio, 
239. 638; Wis., 061 
spraying schedule, 755. 
stocks for, Iowa, 237. 
storage. III., 834. 

sugar content as affected by soil, 738, 
variety, “ P.J.Bergius,” 444. 

Apricots — 

drying, 557. 

resistance to cold, U.g.D.A., 44 
Apterolophus pulchricornia n.g, and n.sp., 
261. 

Apyrgota of Brazil, 758. 

Arachidie add. determination in oils, ,502. 
Araehis oil, hydrogenation, 805, 

Arachnid pests in Scotland. 549. 

Aranea ftericata, food consumption. 463. 
Arboretum. Bergius, historical review, 344. 
Arboriculture in Spain, treatise, 237. 
Arbutus unedo, treatise, 053, 

Argyresthia UHtminateUa, studies, 61. 
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Argyroploce ihnaanguinana , studies, 6t. 
Ariatotelia fragariee n.sp., description, 268. 
Arizona Station, report, 307. 

Arkansas University and Station, no^es, 898. 
Army rations — 

methods of analysis, 714. 
studies, 854, 855. 

Arrowroot — 

culture In St. Vincent, 528. 
diseases, notes, 745. 

Arsonate-Rordeflus preparations, analyses, 
Mich , 443. 

Arsenic — 

as a soil sterilizer, 537. 
behavior of bacteria toward, 376. 
fate in sheep, S73. 
microlitratlnn, 873. 

oxld, determination in calcium arse- 
nate, 799. 

Arsenical dips for cattle, 286, 376, 873, 874 ; 
U.S.D.A, 878. 

Arsenicals, Insecticidal value, 59 ; Wis., 
661. 

(See also Calcium arsenate. Lead ar- 
senate, and Sodlnm nrsenite.) 
Arsenious oxld for poison halt, 251, 252. 
Artichoke — 

diseases, notes, 745. 

•I^rusaleni. dljiestibllity, 362. 
macrosiphon, dipterous enemy, 455. 
Arum, utilization, 117. 

Ascarid infestation in swine, 7S4. 

Ascarids, remedies, 480, 782 

AacariM lumbriooidea, studies, 285, 286. 

Ascldia formation, studios, 420. 

Ascospore discharge, novel method, 746. 
Asemotbrlps, new genus, erection, 551. 

Ash — 

constituents of plant.s, 502. 
content of crops as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422, 813. 

Asparagus — 

beetles, control, Ohio, 555. 
beetles, notes, 59. 
fertilizer experiments, Mass., 21. 
Rhlzoctonia disease, control, 841. 

Aspen production in Sweden, 345. 
Aspergillus In cane sugar, La., 416, 
AapergiJlua niger — 

action of zinc sulphate on, 746. 
in gold solutions, studies, 329. 
proteolytic enzyms, 822. 
respiration studies, 524, 

Asphalt, limestone, for mortar, 884. 
Aapidiotus — 

aneptua. (See Putnam's scale.) 
oatrewformia. (See Prnit-scale, Euro- 
pean.) 

pemicioaus (See San Jos4 scale.) 
Association of — 

American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, 300, 595, 601. 
Feed Control Officials, 563, 504 
Land-Grant Colleges, 601, 

Official Agricultural Chemists. 800, 790. 
Athletes, metabolism, 761. 


Atmosphere — 

in relation to plant nutrition, 501. 
lunar tide in, 211. 

moist, transmission percentage of radi- 
ation through, 808, 

Atmospheric pollution — 
in cities, 211. 
inv’estigutions, 315. 

Atopognathus, new genus, description, 261. 
AtriplviD acmibaccata, culture and use, 
U.S,D.A., 827. 

Attar of roses, production, 742. 

Australian saltbush, culture and use, 
U.S.D.A., 827. 

Atttographa braaaiew, ( Sec C.abbnge looper. ) 
Auximonos, review of literature, 558. 
Avocado diseases, studies, Fla., 545. 
Avocados — 

culture experiments, 650. 

Guateinnlnn, 446. 
in Guatemala. V S.D.A., 45. 
insects affecting, 200, 854, 400, 756 
Azodcation, review of literature, 124. 
Azotobucter — 

and yeasts, comparison, Tenn., 430. 
notes, 721. 
studios, 125. 

Azotobucter ehroococtyim, culture in steri- 
lized soil, 812. 

Baby beef. (See Calves, baby beef.) 
Racilli— 

lactose-fermenting, differentiation, 888. 
spore-bearing, from wounds, 476. 
Bacillus — 

abortus Infection of bulls, 683 
abortus, relation to B mclitvnaia, 778. 
abortus, relation to celluln;*’ count of 
milk, Mich., 578. 

(See also Abortion, contagious.) 
aceioeihyVicum, biochemistry, 415 
wnujtms eapsulntus, studies, 476. 
ainylovorns, carriers, N.Y. Stale, 253. 
anthracis, antigen of, 875. 
anthravis suspension for aggUitinalion 
reactions, 377. 
arisrpticus, notes, 580. 
hvJtonenaia, prophylaxis. 577. 
hifvrmrntans sporogencs, studies, 476. 
botulhius, studies, 169, 280. 
butyricua, studies, 476. 
vuudatua, studies, 20. 
cUHmaeulaua, notes, 450. 546. 
coU, toxicity of various dyes for, 474. 
diphlhericp, .studies, 574. 
edemafiena, prophylaxis, 577. 
gnllinarum , notes, 784. 
tnduenzee, studies, 574. 
larvaf, egg-yolk media for, 63. 
lymantriw ^ n. sp., notes, 357. 
fymantricola adipoaua n. sp., notes, 
357. 

wyeoidea, culture in sterilized soil. 812. 
necrophorua (See Necrobaclllosis.) 
mdematia maligni, studies, 476. 
pertuaaia, studies, 574. 
pieria, characteristics of species, 552. 
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BociUum — Continued. 

prodioioausp complement inactivatlou 
by, im. 

protensp biochemistry, 477. 
pyoviHineua, toxicity of various dyes 
for, 474. 

pyoffrncSp relation to abortion dis- 
ease, 770. 

radivicola, cross-inoculation, 523. 
iudidoola, culture in sterilized soil, 
SI 2 

)atlirico1a, studies, 720, 832; Tin, i;5(). 
Kidicivola, viability, Mich., 033. 

(Kee also Nodule bacteria ) 
aanouiiia} iiim, studies, 580. 

,sporot/i'nrf(p proteolyti<’ action, 170. 
subtifiH, (‘ffect of ether on, 524. 
ftuhtihfi, studies, 632. 
suipesiifir, relation to polyneuritis In 
pi aeons, 205. 

fcfinn, jrrowlh in presence of tiiber- 
(uliii, 877. 

ieiuuip pathogenicity, iv'lation to cal- 
cjiim ions, S3. 
leifun, .«?tudii's, 870. 
trlfuioidcx, studies, 470. 

1>/pbosi(n, culture media for, 680. 
roi? Tfihlrr T\, studies, 470. 
trcii'hiip notes, SJT. 

irclrhii, p{ithoi:enicity, relation to cal- 
cium ions, 83. 
wt'irJiti, prophylaxis, 577. 
wrhhiip prot<*olytic action, 470. 
Bacillus, toxlco^(‘nlc, from cheese, 169. 
Bacon — • 

curing, 488, 017. 
diJK'stiliility, 407. 
irastrU* response to, 857. 

Bacteria- - 

a<ti()ii of sunlifflit on, 081. 
anaerobic, studies, 470. 
as aflTected by formaldehyde vapor, 154, 
2-15. 

behavior toward arsenic, 370. 
classification and nomenclature, 821. 
compl(>mciit inactivation by, 370. 
evolution, 821. 

jrrowth as affected by Il-ion concentra- 
tion, 410. 

growth in sterilized soil, 812. 
in milk, soil, etc. (Sro Milk, Soils, 
c/c.) 

pathog(‘nie, as affected by vitamins in 
animal tissue, 574. 
potassium renuiremeuts, 523 
resistance to steriliziiijf aj;ents, 821 
respiration studies, 524. 
toxicity of various dyes for, 474. 
Bacterial — 

cultures, ll-ion concentration, 410, 503. 
Infections, calcium-ion factor, 83. 
infections, chemotherapy, 476. 
nutrition, studies, 264. 

Bacterioloplc culture media. (See Culture 
media.) 


Bacteriology — ^ 

of foods, treatise, 360. 
manuals, 184, 874. 

Bacteriolysis, studies, 187. 

Bacterium — 

caaei, culture In sterilized soil. 812. 
citri. (See Citrus canker.) 
juulandiH, notes, 450, 453 
malvaceaium, studies, .50. 

mcliteims, studies, 778. 
phaaeoli, notes, 450. 
pullorum Infwtlon, studies. Conn. 
Storrs, 880. 

pullorum, intradermal test, 88. 
pullorum, studies, 580. 
aoju' n.sp . notes, N.(' . <»5<l. 
sp. on celery, N.J., 60. 
tramluccnsi undiilosum on wheat, 246. 
Bagasse — 

decolorizing carbon from. La., 416. 
pa pel -making qualities. 800. 
Baffutmopais dioacorrcp n.sp,, description, 
741). 

Bagworm, notes. 756. 

Baking powder — 

analyses, N.Dak., 763. 
papers on, 66. 

Balata industry in British CJuiana, .501. 
Balsa logs, infestation with lepidopteroiis 
laiMC and pupse, 060. 

Balsam — 

Oregon-fir, 541. 
poplar, root habit, 634. 
BaLsamocitrinm, notes, 432. 

Bamboo — 

as paper-making material. 732. 
grass, culture in Florida, Fla., 87. 
Banana — 

flour, characteristics and detection, 
407. 

freckle or black spot, Hawaii, 153. 
meal, preparation, 64. 
mealy bug, notes, 750. 
must, ferment.'ition, 716. 
w’ilt, studies, 846. 

Bananas — 

as r>aper making material, 732. 
drying, 557. 

fertilizer sprays for, Hawaii, 148. 
sugar-cane borer on, 660. 

Bank swallows’ nests, insect fauna, 56. 
Barberry — 

relation to rust, U.S.D.A., 346; Wis., 
842. 

varieties In relation to rust, 747 
Bark — 

borers, flat-heade<i, notes, 166. 
louse, oyster-shell. (See Oyster-shell 
scale. ) 

louse, scurfy. (See Scurfy scale.) 
Barley — 

umino-acld content. 867. 
aphis, natural control, 62, 852 
as affected by alkali salts, 628. 
as affected l>y alkali salts and manure, 
322. 
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Ba rley — Continued. 

as affected by altimlauxn, 214. 
as affected by ammonia nitrogen, 816. 
as affected by Hessian dy, Kans., 34. 
as affected by sodium arsenite^ 626. 
as hay crop, Alaska, 30. 
blight, relation to wheat black chaff, 
246. 

breeding experlm<mts, Alaska, 31 ; 
Minn., 732. 

characters, factor analysis, 639. 
climatic requir<*in<mts, U.S.D.A., 417. 
composition as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422. 
continuous culture, 826. 
cost of production, Minn., 01. 
culture experiments, Ariz., 332 ; Can., 
528; Mich., 636; Mo., 637; N.Dak., 
824 ; Nebr., 86. 
culture In Chile, 827. 

<-ulture in South Africa, 528. 
culture in South Australia, 630. 
culture in South Dakota, S.I>ak.. 435. 
culture on sandy soils, Wls., 18. 

<‘ffect of number of plants per hill, 
N.J.. 36. 

effect of position of grain, N..T., 36. 
feed, analyses. Cun., 564 ; Coiin.State, 
176 ; Ind., 664 ; N.Y.State, 868 ; R.I , 
664. 

fertilizer experiments, 228, 220, 426. 
826; Can., 628; N.Dak., 140, 823; 
N.J., 22, 23. 

field tests in Nova Scotia, 729, 
flour, characteristics and detection, 
467. 

flour, effect on yeast activity, .362. 
for fattening pigs, 474. 
germinating, antiscorbutic property 
and toxicity, 471. 

ground, analyses, Cjin., 664 ; Conn. 
State, 176. 

hemlptcran pest, 651. 
hulls, analyses, N.Y State, 868. 
Improvement in Ireland, 335. 
liming experiments, 826. 
lodging in, 636, 733. 
malt, zinc content, 464. 
malting, culture in Argentina, 630. 
middlings, analyses, N.Y. State, 868. 
mildew, studies. Mo., 654. 
of Tripoli, characteristics, 827. 
plat tests, technique, 432. 
plowing V. disking for, Nebr., 434. 
potash for, effect on lodging, 733, 
roots, effect on decay of organic mat- 
ter in soil, N.J., 28. 
rotation experiments, 228, 220 ; N.Dak., 
139, 823, 824. 

screenings, analyses, N.II., 68. 

seed, drying, 730. 

seed size as affecting yield, 586. 

seeding dates, Nebr., 36. 

seeding depths and rates, N.J., 36. 

smut, notes, 747, 

solution culture experiments, 133. 

statistical notes, 826. 


Barley — Con tinued. 

varieties In Utah, 484. 
variety tests, 229, 630, 635, 638 ; 
Alaska, 30, 31 ; Arlz., 831 ; Can., 
528; Idaho, 225, 226; Mich., 636; 
Mo., 638; N.Dak., 824; Nev., 227; 
Wash., 820, 

wild, as hay crop, Alaska, 31. 
wild, injury to sheep, Nev., 782. 
yield cycles, 802. 
yields of hay, Ariz., 332. 

Barns — 

construction, 488. 

design and construction, Mich., 586. 
lighting plans, 489. 

Barnyard manure, (^ee Manure. > 
Barometrical tables, revised, 808. 

Bases, formation from neutral salts in con- 
tact with colloids, 304. 

Basic slag. (See, Phosphatic slag.) 

Dannia latifoUa cake, fertilizing value, 816. 
Itaaeus n, spp., descriptions, 63. 

Bat gnano, analys€*s, 428. 

Beach grass and sedge as silag(' crops, 
Alaska, 30. 

Bean — 

anthracnose Immunity, relation to 
mosaic, 347. 

anthracnose, varietal susceptibility to, 
15.5. 

blight, notes, 450; Ariz., 332. 
diseases, notes, 745. 
diseases, studies, Mich., 654. 

Fusarium diseases, studies, Minn.. 745. 
leaf beetle, notes, Conn.Stale, 150. 
louse In New Jerse.v, N..T., 255. 
mosaic, lehttion to anthruenost' im- 
munity, 347. 

mosaic, v'arh'Lal siiHf('p11bIlity to, 155, 
pod canker, notes, 154. 
weevils as affected by humidity, N.J., 
58. 

weevils, control, 769. 
weevils, notes, N.C., 660, 
weevils, popular account, IT »S.1XA., 
667. 

Beans — 

adzuki, anthracnose Immunity, 347. 
aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt., 833. 

breeding experiments, N.J., 43. 

Burma, ns human food, 168. 

Burma, prussic acid in, 633. 
culture experiments, 729, 82.5 ; Nebr., 
638. 

culture in Burma, 520. 
culture in Montserrat, 825. 
culture in Scotland, 640. 
effect of maturity of plant on pods 
and seeds. N.J., 48. * 

effect of position in pod, N.J., 43. 
f<'rtillzer experiments, 520, 627. 
field, culture experiments, 883. 
frost injury, 835. 

garden, variety tests and melon-fly In- 
jury, Hawaii, 146, 

germinated, antiscorbutic value, 861, 
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Bea ns — Continued, 

growth as affected by artificial light, 
880. 

hyacinth, specific names, 523. 

Lima, acclimatization in Straits Set- 
tlements, 738. 

Lima, maggot affecting, N..T., 58. 
Oineyu, utilization, 834. 
seed-corn maggot injury, 269. 
seed treatment, 754. 
seeding depths, N.J., 42. 
sword, analyses, Arlz., 367. 
variation, correlation, and death rate, 
327. 

varieties for dry farming, Ariz., 20. 
varieties for forage, Tex., 36. 
variety resistant to drought, Nebr., 
434. 

variely tests, 443, 529, 825. 
viability as affected by heat, 430. 

(Srr also PhaaeoJus, Tepary beans, and 
Vehet beans.) 

Bear grass as feeding stuff, Tex., 70. 
Bivkmanma cruowforrnts, anuly.ses, Wyo., 
333. 

Beech — 

red, reproduction and growth, 744. 
winter Injury or leaf scorch, 752. 
Beeches, iuheritanci‘^of leafiug time, 331. 
Beef— 

and beef products, gastric response to. 
857. 

antiscorbutic value, 861. 
extract medium, preparation, 781. 
extracts, .studh’S, 113. 
prodiK fion and international trade, 
11 S.D.A.. 892. 

scro]), analyses, Can., 565 , N Y. State, 

868 . 

testing for tubercular Infection, 191. 
((See also Cattle, beef.) 

Beekeeping — 

elements of, G3, 463. 
in Illinois, 463. 
in Quebec, 6.3. 

investigations. Can , 556 ; Iowa, 201 
papers on, 359. 

Beer — 

antiscorbutic value, 861. 
substitutes, 66. 

Bees — 

development of sexes, 846. 
disea.ses of, 463. 

foul brood, Conn.State, 168 ; Mich., 
463. 

Isle of Wight disease, 463. 

Nosrma apia in, diagnosis, 007, 

Nosema disease, U.8.D.A., 359. 
queen, keeping two in a hive, 556. 
'treatise, 463. 
wintering, 759. 

(See also Honey.) 

Beet' — 

aphid, identity of, 266. 
diseases, no1(>s, 745. 
extract as an indicator, 112. 


Beet — Continued. i 

leaf hopper, notes, 456, 756 ; N.Mex., 
159. 

molasses, desaccharifleation, 814. 
pulp, dried, analyses, Can., 665 ; Conn. 
State, 176; Iiid., 664; N.H., 68; 
X.Y.State, 868; K.I., 564. 

Beetles — 

British, handbook, 455. 
ground, in Mysore, 165. 

Beets — 

antiscorbutic value. 861. 
as affected by sodium chlorid, 126. 
composition as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422. 

fertilizer experiments, 627, 733 ; Mass., 
21 . 

field or fodder. (See Mangels.) 

liming experiments, 428 ; Mass., 21. 

new pest in Italy, 460. 

nutritive value, 557. 

seed production. 733. 

sodium for, R.l,, 426. 

strain test, N.J., 41. 

sugar. (See Sugar beets.) 

variety tests, 237. 

vitamin content, 762. 

Beggar weed as forage crop, Tex., 36. 
Ucmbecia hylwifotnna, studies, 607. 

Bench marks in Texas, 583, 

Beriberi — 

notes, 764. 
studies, 265. 

Berries (*scc Fruits, small.) 

Beverages — 

and their adulteration, 467. 
bottled, TT.S.D.A., 669. 
metliods of investigation and stand- 
ards, 558. 

Bibliography of — ^ 

abortion, contagious, 192. 
acacias, Australian, 744. 
Acanthocepliala, fresh-water, 464 
acidosis, 281. 

Ama'ba meleagridU, 686. 

apple aphids, N.Y. Cornell, 850. 

Mztificution, 125 

bees, sex development, 847. 

birds, diving, 660. 

birds of Kansas ('ity region, 753. 

birds of Minnesota, 454. 

vest odes from fishes, 455. 

chemistry, 501. 

chondriosome.s, 727. 

colloid chemistry, 801. 

Compsilura conrinnata, U.S D.A , 462. 
corn borer, European, Conn.State, 359. 
currant aphis, red, 756. 

Cytospora apple canker, III., 157. 
dehydrated foods, 557. 
dyeing, 801. 

Farmers’ Bulletins of TJ.S.Dcpartment 
of Agriculture, 298. 
foeding-stuffs trade. 176. 
hop Insects, N.Y Cornell, 162. 
hydrogen-ion concentration, 204. 
inbreeding, 866. 
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Bibliography of — Continued, 
larch, :H5. 
louse problem, 458. 

Macrosiphum aolanifoHi, Va.Truck, 664. 
mushrooms, 834. 
muskrat, 56. 

nitrification in natural soils, 125, 120. 
nitrogen fixation processes, 219. 
plant diseases, dissemination, 840. 
potato loaf-hopper, 849. 
potato leaf-roll, 451. 
poultry houses, N J., .386. 
proteus group organisms, 84, 
pyothcrapj', 37,5. 

range mnnagemeiit, F.S.D.A,, 565. 
reconstruction in Canada, 792. 
seleothm, 866. 
sex ratio, 866. 

soiling crops for cows, Iowa, 181. 
soils, colloidal condition, N.Y.Cornell, 
123. 

sugar-cane moth borer, P.S.P.A., 61. 
tobacco, flower anomalies, 736. 
vitamins, symbiotes, and uuximones, 
658. 

women on the farm, 492, 502. 

Bile formation, effect of internal secre- 
tions on, 172. 

Binder, homemade header attachment, 487. 
Binder-twine fibers, r.8.D..\., 639. 
Bioclimatic law in research and practice, 
16. 

Biocolloid, (ffee Colloidal mixture.) 
Blologie.'il normal spectrum, 428. 
Biprarulm hibax, notes, 551. 

Birch — 

canker, notes, 752. 
canoe, root habit, 6.34. 
for wood block pa\*<*raent, 790. 
fruatym form factor, Vt., 47. 
leaf, skeletoulzer, notes, Conn.Statc, 
159. 

pollen distribution, 46. 

Birds— 

course on, teaching, 597. 
diving, of, North America, 660. 
economic, handbook, 56, 
male, feminized, 269. 
migration, 547. 

migratory, protection, T^S.D.A., 600. 
nomenclature, 250, 354. 
of British (luiaun, treatise, 546. 
of field, forest, and park, popular ac- 
count, 547. 

of Glacier National Park, 55. 

of Great Britain, food habits, 454. 

of Iowa, 753. 

of Iowa, laptorial, 846, 

of Kansas City region, 753. 

of Minnesota, 464. 

of North America, notes, 547, 848. 

of North and Middle ximerica, 547, 

of northwest Australia, 753. 

of the vineyard, 69. 

of Washington City, 547. 

southern, nature study book, 597. 

species protected in Egypt, 353. 


Bismuth iodoform paste in wound treat- 
ment, 83, 475, 

Bituminous — 

materials, consistency tester, 789. 
materials, ultramicroscopic examlti,*!- 
tion, 688. 

road surfaces, efficiency, 688. 

Black fly. (/See White fly, spiny citrus ' 
Blackberries — 

Logan, juice analyses, U.8.D.A., 111. 
potash fertilizers for, Mass., 21. 
variety for Minnesota, 147. 

Blackhead in turkeys, 685. 

Blackleg, immunization, 777. 

Blaekqunrtcr in camels, 86. 

Blast furnace potash, 325, 518, 629. 
Blastophaga, female, notes, 550. 

Blood — 

alkaline reserve as affected by diet, 76.5. 
ammonia concentration in, 616 
ammonia in, determination, 413, 617. 
bactericidal action, 577. 
catalytic power, 172. 
changes due to fatigue, 860. 
corpuscles, red, calcium content, 207. 
dried. (Kee Dried blood.) 
fat and lipoid content In the Trt»pic8, 
764. , 

inorganic constituents, clot ormi nut ion, 

413. 

lipoids, determination, 116, 764, 
meal, aniino-aciil content, 307. 
meal, alml.^se8, Ind., 504. 
meal for hoga Iowa, 272. 
methods of analysis, 13, 617. 
nonproti'ln nitrogen in, determination, 
116. 

of fowls, fat content, 773, 714. 
of horses, studies, 87. 
pressure of the hor.se, 287, 579. 
proteins, regeneration, 859. 
sugar, determination, 41.3, 505. 500. 
urea in, determination, 116. 
work, manual, 184. 

Blue grass — 

as hog pa.sture, Ohio, 178. 
competition In mixtures as affected by 
ferliUzers, 3>22, 

pasture for lambs, 368; Ohio, 177. 
preparing seed lied on donudc'd sur- 
fa<es, Ind., 130. 

protein content at different stages, 
Iowa. 273. 

seed production maps, F.S.D.A., 236. 
varieties for hay, Alaska, 30. 

Blue grasses, analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Blue tit, food habits, 454. 

Blueberrie.?, Florida variety, 445. 

Bluetop, native, as hay and silage crop, 
Alaska, 30. 

Bobolink, range and economic status, 547. 
Bog soils, treatment, 230. 

Boletus, edible, nutritive value, 557. 

Boll w^ecvll. (See Cotton-boll weevil.) 
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Uolhvorm — 

notes, Fla., 548. 

on corn In New South Wales, 57. 

(iS'ec al8o Cotton bollworm.) 

Botnhyx — 

mort. (See Silkworm.) 
rubi, absence of complement in blood, 
754. 

Bono — 

and blood meal for pigs, Iowa, 272 
architecture, laws of, 2ti9. 
ash, Kinc content, 464. 
development, studies, 269. 
flour for pigs. Ohio, 178. 
ground, analyses, N,.T., 24. 
manures for Indian soils, 816. 
meal, fertilizing value. .518. 72.^, 814: 
Can., 516 ; Del., 137 ; Mo., 628 ; xN.C., 
625. 

meal, steamed, fertilizing value, Mo., 
G24. 

phosphates, fertilizing value, Ma.ss., 21. 
Bones, size factors, nature of, 47.5. 

Bookte oil — 

acidosis, 281. 
agaves, 827. 

agricultural cooperation. 592. 
agricultural education, vocational, .895. 
agricultural iiidtjh,tries, 417, .5<»6, .592 
agricultural labor problems in Great 
Britain, 93, 19:i. 

Agiicultural Society of South Caro- 
lina, 897. 
agriculture — 

cf)urK(*s in, 597.* 
elementary, 298. 
history In British Isles, 387. 

America in 1775, 527. 
in Brazil. SS9. 
in Denmark, 104. 
in France, 291, 791, 792, 889 
in Italy, 703. 
in Uussia, 793, 893. 
in Serbia, 294. 
primary, 596, 597. 
secondary, 95. 
tropical, 104. 
alkali industry, 210. 
allotment holdings in England, 093. 
anatomy of domestic animals, 279. 
animal biology, elementar.v, 896. 
animals of (ilacler National Bark, .55. 
arboriculture in Spain, 237. 
bacteriology, 874. 

bacteriology, blood work, and animal 
parasitology, 184, 
hoes, 463. 

beetles and spiders, British, 455. 
berries and berry wines, 731). 
bev’erages, 467. 
birds, 56, 4.54, 546, 547, 597. 
botany. 96, 697. 

catalytic hydrogenation and reduction, 
310. 

chemicals, 61.3. 

chemistry, agricultural, 501. 

cliemlstry, applied analytical, 710. 


Books on - "Continued. 

chemistry, biological, 407. 
chemistry, colloid, 310. 
chemistry, elementary agricultural, 
896. 

chemistry, organic, 10. 
cbloropliyll, 525. 
chrysanthemums, 448. 
civic biology, 598. 

Coleoptorji lllustrata, 62. 

colloids in biology and medicine, 680. 

conciete construction, 58-i. 

conifers, 244, 052. 

cooking, 68 

cotton, 531. 

country church, 387. 

drainage laws, 482. 

drying, 618. 

(Ivestuffs. natural, 110, 
endocrine organs, 172. 
farm and household helps, hints, etc , 
690. 

faim buildings, 488. 
tarin liygiene, 279. 
farm maimgemt'nt, 592. 
farm mechanics, 487. 
farming, 102, 331. 
fanning for women, 492. 
fats and oils, vegetable, 110. 
fertilizers, 21, 423. 626 
fiber plants of Brazil, 827. 
field crops, 06, .331, 730. 
flelil (‘I’ops, practicurns, 298. 
firewoods, 4 19 

food analysis and standards, 558 
food and drug analysis, 412. 
food crisis, 92. 
lood microbiology, 360. 
food saving and sharing, 897. 
forestation in Fnited Kingdom, 34.3, 
743. 

forestation uitli coniff'rs, 652. 
forestry, 243, 540 
fruit culture, 3:i9, 340, 538, 650. 
fruits, prc.servation, 506, 
fruits, tropical and semitropical, :U1 
gardening, 96, 236, 298, 339, 448, 538, 
648. 

grapes, 446, 740. 

grasses of South Africa, 529. 

gums and rc'sins, 110. 

home economics, 97, 98, 396, 896. 

hor.sc's, anatomy and physiology, S7 

liorticulture. 96, 597. 

iiotbods and cold frames, 538. 

household labor-saving appliances, 692. 

insect pests in England, 755. 

insect.s, economic, 56. 

irrigation, 481. 

land owinTshlp, 387. 

land settlement for soldiers, 480, 592. 

lice, 457. 

meat hygiene, 81. 
meteorology, introductory, 15. 
milk hygiene. 80 
National l*arks, 651 
ualure study, 97 
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negro slavery, American, 890. 

oils, 10, 110, 601. 

olive culture, 837. 

osiers and willows, 846. 

peach culture, 446. 

peat. 618, 814. 

plant production, 39G. 

plants, wild, useful, 742, 743. 

poultry, 697, 670. 809. 

lieclamatlon Service, 481, 

remedies, new and uonofQoial, 781. 

rooks, chemical analysis, 112. 

roses, 242. 

rotations and crop distribution, 780. 

rural and forest surveys, 292. 

sewage disposal, 688. 

sewing, 897. 

shet^p husbandry, 97. 

soil management, 410, 624. 

soils and crops, 96. 

soils, unproductive, 624. 

soldier colonists, 489, 592. 

strawberry tree. 663. 

sugar supply of France, 603. 

swine management in the South, 369. 

textiles, 897. 

textiles and clothing, 098. 
tomato products, 618. 
trench fever, 851. 
tulips, doubling in, 742. 
vaccines and sera, 28 .‘>. 
vegetables, preservation, 298, 606. 
vinegar from wine, 618. 
w’alnut culture, 742. 
wasps, 769. 

water purification, 483, 683. 
weeds, 442. 

wild life In British Guiana, 646. 
woods of .Tava, 244. 

Borax, determination in fertilizers, 799. 

Bordeaux mixture — 

acid and alkaline, 54. 
and Bordeaux-arsenate, analyses, Mich., 
448. 

fungicidal value, 250, 657. 

modified, 864. 

neutral and alkaline, 250. 

poisoned, preparation and use, 638. 

use of soap in, N.J., 62. 

use w ith linseed oil, 366. 

Boric acid — 

as n disinfectant, 188. 
determination, 313. 

Borna disease in Argentina, 480. 

Boron, rOle In nutrition of maize, 820. 

Botanical researches of Carnegie Institu- 
tion, 26. 

Botany, textbooks. 96, 697. 

Botfly, rodent, studies, 258. 

Botryti9 clnerea — 

cell regeneration, 846. 
killing MhcuIuh pavia, 468. 
studies, 154. 

Botrytis on onion, 154. 

Bets in horses, 474. 

(See Qiao Gastropbilus.) 


Botulism — 

* organism from cheese, 170. 

relation to forage poisoning, 280, 681. 
treatment, 082. 

Bourgelatia diducta n.g. and n.sp., descrip- 
tion, 579. 

Bouteloua olufostachyat analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Boys’ agricultural competitions, prizes for, 
495. 

Brachiavia plantaginea, notes, Fla., 528. 
Brnehys spp., notes, 656. 

Bracken — 

as source of potash, 629. 
rhizomes, feeding value, 270, 271. 
utilization and eradication, 629. 
Bran, analyses, 868. 

(Sf€ also Corn, Wheat, etc.) 

Brasftica napua cake, fertilizing Vfilue, 816. 
Bread — 

determination in army rations, 714. 
dough, viscosity as affected by elec- 
trolytes, 169. 

from banana, dasheon, etc., 65. 
making, use of pumpkin in, 558. 

(See also Flour.) 

Breadfruit ripe rot, treatment, 841. 
Breeding — 

experiments with Drosophila, 867, 8C8. 
experiments with ♦mice, 866. 
problems, applications of matbcmatic.s 
to, 267. 

random, assortative, etc., character 
distribution under, 267, 268. 
self-fertilization and brother-and-slstcr 
mating coik* pasted, 473. 

(See also Animal breeding. Plant 
breeding, Inbreeding, and Hybridiza- 
tion.) 

Brewers’ dried gr.ains — 

analyses, Can., 565; Conn. State, 176; 

Ind., 664 ; N.Y.State, 868. 
fec»dlng value, Mass., 274. 

Dnwing — 

colloid chemistry in, 810. 
industry, handbook, 417. 

Bridges, highway, loads for, 583. 

Brilliant green, antiseptic value, 188. 

Brome grass — 

culture experiments, Idaho, 225 ; N. 
Dak., 822, 824. 

manuring experiments, N.Dak., 139, 
828. 

Bromus spp., analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Brofithispa froggatti, studios, 758, 

Broom corn millet, effect on succeeding 
wheat crop, N.Dak, 823. 

Brown-tall moth — 

rontro), Conn.State, 158, 
parasite of TT.S.D.A., 461. 
pseudograsserle, 368. 

Bruchophagua fimrhria. (See Clover seed 
cbalcid fly.) 

Bruchus. (See Bean and Pea weevils.) 
Brussels sprouts, nutritive value, 557. 
Bryophyllum calyoinum, regeneration, 526, 
727. 
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Bucculatrix — 

althwm n.sp., description, 257. 
canaden^iBella, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
Buckwheat — 

as affected by preceding crop, R.I., 135. 
as silage crop, 732. 
culture and use, U.S.D.A., 827. 
culture experiments, N.Dak., 824. 
culture on sandy soils, Wls., 18. 
effect of number of plants per hill, 
N.J., 36. 

effect of position of grain, N.J., 30. 
effect on following crop, R.I., 135. 
fertilizer experiments, 320; N.J., 22, 
23; U.I., 135. 

flour, characteristics and detection, 
407. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

hulls and middlings, analyses, Ind.. 808. 
middlings, analyses, N.Y. State. 808. 
mixed feed, analyses, Ind., 5<>4, 
roots, <*ffect on decay of organic mat- 
ter In soil, N.J., 28. 
screenings, feeding value, 569, 
seeding depths and rates, N.J., 30 
seedlings, availability of pbospbates 
for, N..T., 27. 
sodium for, R.I.,*420. 
varh'ties, Idaho, 220; Alaska, 30, 31. 
yield cycles, 892. 

young and mature, salt requiremeuts, 
N.J., 27. 

Bud- 

formation of plant liypocot j Is, 818 
moths on apple, studies, 01 
variation a.s asset In horiticulture, 230. 
Budget planning In social case work, 009. 
Buffalo trt^l'-hopper — 
control, Kans., 41. 
in South Dakota, 58. 

Buffalo-berry of North Dakota, 8.30. 
Buffaloes- - 

as dairy stock in India, 777. 
milk, cheese from, 089, 

National herds, 772. 

Bupalua piniartus, notes, 455. 

Bureau of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics, IT.S.IbA., 292, 386. 

Burette, weighing, description, 311. 
Burgundy mixture — 

fungicidal value, 845, 
preparation and use, 250. 
treatment to develop copper stearate, 
841. 

Burns, treatment, 83. 

Bush sickness, treatment, 281. 

Butter — 

adulterated and misbranded, N.Dak., 

66 , 

chemistry of churning. Mo,, 080. 
coId-Blorage reports, U.S.D.A., 60. 
creamery, production during the war, 
478. 

fat. (Bee Milk fat.) 
making plants, plans and equipment, 
184. 


Butter — Continued, 
sweet-cream, 375. 

Valenta test and Crismer number, 805. 
Buttermilk — 

cheese, preparation, 81. 
dried, analyses, Ind., 504, 
feeding value, 569 ; Mich., 74. 
for poultry, Ind., r»70 ; N..T., 70. 
powder, feeding value, Iowa, 273. 
semisolid, feeding value, 075. 
utilization, 80. 

Butternut bark disease, notes, 752. 
Butternut-.Tapan-walnut hj’^brids, 447. 

Butyl alcohol, production process, 415. 
('ahbage — 

antiscorbutic value, 167, 168. 
aphids ill New Jt'rsey, N.J., 255 
culture, N.Mex., 237. 
culture for sauerkraut, 807, 
fertilizer experiments, Mass., 21. 
fly, studies, 358. 
looper, parasites, 854. 
looper, remedies, 662. 
on moor soils, potash for, 519. 
on partially sterlllzi'd soils, 515. 
red, nutritive value, 557. 
root maggot, notes, 755. 
seed treatment, Iowa. 240. 
sodium for. R.I., 426. 
worm, notes, U.S.D.A., 462. 
worm, remedies, 062. 
yellows, resistant strains, 450. 
jiolds, Idaho, 226. 

Cacao — 

bean flour, characteristics and detec- 
tion, 467. 

culture experiments, 242, 740. 
insects affecting. 59, 455. 

I’hytophthora disease, 55. 

products, rice moth on, T^.S D..V., 459 

s(‘lection experiments, 741. 

shading with hois iiiimortel, 213. 

sh(‘lls, analyses, 505. 

thrips in Grenada, 59, 

witches* broom, 841. 

CacfTria ronaceana, studies, 01. 

Oaetu.s — 

carbohydrate economy, 28. 
prickly -pear, fungus disease, 248. 
prickly-pear. In Australia, 735 
root growth as affected by soil environ- 
ment, 132, 134. 

Cadelle in Australian wheat, 759. 

Caffein— 

and theobromin, distinguishing, 714. 
determination, 412, 799. * 

from Itcw vomitoria, 409. 

Cajanua indiem, culture In Ceylon, 629. 
Cak O " "" " 

and corn feeding on rotation plats, 
826. 

feeds, rancidity, 10. 

fertilizers, bacterial transformation, 
816. 

(Bee also Oil cakes and specific mo- 
terUxls,) 
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Calamagrosti^ langsdorfli aR bay and silage 
crop, Alaska, 30. 

Calandra — 

gnmaria, {Bee Granary-weevil.) 
oryga. (Bee Rice-weevil.) 

Calcium — 

absorption by wheat seedlings, 27. 
arsenate and arsenlte, composition and 
use. Can., 549. 

arsenate, determination of arsenic oxld 
in, 799. 

arsenate for poison bait. 252. 
arsenate. Insecticidal value, 160; 111., 
146 ; Wls., 661. 

arsenate, solubility in carbon dioxid, 
799. 

carbonate, effect on seed gerralnation, 
523. 

carbonate, reaction with phosphates, 
720. 

cyanamid, ammonia production from, 
219. 

cyanamid, catalyzers for. 723. 
cyanamid, fertilizing value, 229, 423, 
723, 814. 

cyanamid, methods of analysis. 207. 
cyanamid, use, 424. 
cyanamid, we<»d-coiitrol value, 538. 
effects in infant feeding, 561. 
in red blood corpuscles, 267. 
ions, rOle In bacterial infections, 83. 
loss from soils, 214. 
metabolism In relation to milk secre- 
tion, 678. 

nitrate, fertilizing value, 229, 423, 
723, 815; Can., 616. 
nitrate sprays, fertilizing value, Ha- 
waii, 148. 

salts, absorption by squash seedlings, 

221 . 

salts as soil amendments, 326. 
salts, effect on soil solubility, Mich., 
612. 

soil, as affected by nitrification and 
sulfofieation, 324, 325. 
soil, as affected by wheat crop, N.Dak., 
124. 

sulphate. {Bee Gypsum.) 
sulphid treatment of soils, 615. 

{Bee also Lime.) 

Calf- 

meals, analyses, Can., 665 ; Conn.Slate, 
176; Ind, 564, 868; N.H,, 68; 
N.Y.Slate, 868; R.I., 564. 
scours and pneumonia, control, 81. 

Caliche nitrate of Amargosa Valley, 323. 

California University, notes, 496, 798, 898. 

Calliphora erpthrocephala as anthrax car- 
rier, La., 461. 

CaUosamia promethea, notes, TT.S.D.A., 462. 

Valophya nigripennie in New Jersey, 649. 

Calorimeter — 

adiabatic bomb, 503. 
experiments, influence of rate of cool- 
ing in, 365. 


Calorimetry — 

animal, studies, 171. 
indirect, Douglas bag method, 172, 761, 
856. 

OaloHoma eyoophanta, notes, Conn.State, 
159. 

Calves — 

baby lieef, feeding experiments, Kans., 
69. 

carob beans for. Cal., 658. 
feeding. Mo., 567. 

feeding experimenUs, 572, 873 ; Can., 
572, Conn.Storrs, 871; N.Dak., 176. 
poisoning by iris, 782. 

Camallanue amerioanus n.sp., monograph. 
753. 

Camels — 

diseases of, 86. 
feeding experiments, 869. 

Camphor .sml, germination tests, 652. 
Canada Experiment Farms, report, 598. 
Canals — . 

irrigation, algie in, 883. 
irrigation, cement lining, Ariz , 379. 
irrigation, design and construction, 883. 
irrigation, leakage, 883. 
irrigation, seepage loss, 687. 
irrigation, seepage^loss, c<miputing, 482. 
measurements of flow, 583. 

{Bee also Ditches.) 

Canavalia cnMfomiis, analyses, Arlz , 367. 
Cancer in the white mouse, 708. 

Cane. (Bee Sugar cane.) 

Cuima, edible, culture experiments, Ha- 
waii, 138. 

Canned foods, sterilization, 209. 

Canning — 

apparatus for measuring ifeat pene- 
tration, 14, 

bacteriology of, Kans., 15. 
of meat, 415. 
of vegetables, 668. 

Cantaloups. {Bee Muskmelons.) 

Vapnohoies fuUginosus, wasp enemy, 252. 
Capons — 

bre(‘ding habits, 871. 
production, 774 ; Md., 180. 

Capsaicin, constitution, 810. 

Carabidie species, book of plates, 62, 
Carbohydrate— 

et'onomy of cacti, 28. 
feeding, relation to creatin excretion, 
672. 

metabolism in plants, 25, 28. 
minimum in the diet, 468. 
Carbohydrates — 

formation from proteins, 363. 
function in maintenance ration, 670. 
utilization for muscular work, 563. 
Carbon— 

bisulphid, anthelmintic and insectici- 
dal value, 480. 

bisulphid treatment of soils, 515. 
determination in soils, 206. 
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Carbon — Continued. 

(lioxld — 

aerial fertilization of plants with, 
Vt., 888. 

formation in soil, 421. 
measuring, apparatus, 524. 
output of ammal-s and plants as 
affected by ether, 625. 
production in Salvia as affected 
by ether, 632. 

reaction with hydrogen in soils, 
720. 

monoxid, determination in hydrogen, 
812. 

variations in field soils, 124. 
Carhonac<H)us materials, soil treatment 
with, 515. 

Carbonates, loss from soils, 214. 

Carcinoma, notes, 874, 

Caretr — 

cryptocarpa as silage crop, Alaska, JIG. 
spp., analysr.s, Wyo., 383. 

Carlssn, Indian species, 839, 

Carna t ion — 

stem rot, control, 111., 752. 
yellows, studies, 250. 

Carnations, culture and breeding experi- 
menls, N.J,, 41. 

Carob — • 

l>enns, culture in California, Cal., 538. 
beans, nutritive value. Cal., 657. 
cccidomjdd, 456. 

Carpoenpea pumotiella. (See Codling moth.) 
Carrots — 

antiscorbutic value, %60. 

ash constituents, 602. 

culture experiments, 737 ; Can., 528. 

fertilizer experiments, 627. 

nutritive value, 067. 

sodium for, U.I., 426. 

■varieties, Idaho, 226. 
weeding experiments, 737. 
zinc content, 464. 

Carter grass, culture in Florida, Fla., 37. 
Varum coptioum as source of thymol, 825. 
Casein — 

colloid chemistry, 801. 
preparation, 417; N.Y. State, 201. 
Cassava — 

culture experiments, 2.32, 720, 825. 
cultiire In St. Vin<'cnt, 528. 
selection experiments, 636. 

Castlllcjn, succulent and mcsophytic forms, 
29, 13.3. 

Castor-bean meal as poultry feed, 281. 
Castor beans — 

breeding experiments, 528. 
culture and utilization in Brazil, 530. 
culture experiments, 825. 
culture in Ceylon, 529. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 
inheritance studies, 223. 
rK)l8onlug horses, 87. 

Castor cake, fertilizing value, 814, 810. 
Catahomha pyrastri, notes, 852. 


Catalase — ^ 

action in yeast cells, 409. 
concentration In urine, chyme, and 
feces, 409. 

of fresh and dried vegetables, 202. 
Catalytic — 

decomposition of hydrogen peroxid, 409. 
hydrogenation and reduction, 310. 
power of blood and tissue, 172. 
Caterpillar — 

salt-marsh, notes, 354 ; Conn.State, 
160. 

tent, notes, Conn.State, 169. 
tent, remedies, 662. 
yellow-bear, notes, 256. 

Cattle — 

beef, feeding, 564. 

beef, grain sorghums for, 367. 

I»eef, production on pasture, 471. 
beef, silage feeding, 368. 
beef, velvet beans for, Ala.College, 368. 
breeding, diseases of, 81. 
buffalo, of India, 777. 
determining age by teeth, TJ.S.D.A., 769. 
dips and dipping, 28(5, 376, 873, 874 ; 
T\S.D A., 878. 

disease, new. In France, 878. 
diseases, notes, 80. 

(Sec aUo specific (Uaeofsea.) 
larkspur poisoning, Wyo., 407. 
loans, r.SD.A., 674. 
manure, fertilizing value, 814. 

Maoilin, of Ireland, 209. 
oak poisoning, U.S.D A , 191. 
of eastern France, 472. 
plague. (8Vr Rinderpest.) 
raising in Rhodesia, 869. 
raising in southern Brazil, 673, 
raising in the Southeast, 869. 
rangf*, <‘mergency feeds for, Tex., 70. 
range, management, U.S.D.A., 565. 
range, silage for, Ariz., 308. 
range, thistle silage for. N.Mex., 170. 
reproductive cells, Idaho, 270. 
selecting for liornleasm'ss, 8GS. 
Shorthorn, weights of, 367. 
tick, eradication, TJ.S.D.A., 878. 
tick in Australia, 82, 280, 578. 
tick in South Africa, 286. 

{See also Ticks.) 
work oxen of Morocco, tests, 368. 
zebu, of Morocco, tests, 808. 

{See also Calves, Cows and Steers.) 
Cauliflower, variety testa, N.Dak., 147. 
{(Jecidomyiii) Mayetiola destructor^ (See 
Hessian fly.) 

Cedar — 

red, for Kansas, Kans., 46. 
volume tables, 838. 
white, ant injury, 63. 

Celery — 

as affected by cyanamid treatment, 
Fla., 548. 

Idackheart, notes, P"la„ 543. 
culture in home garden, Ohio, 147. 
damping -off, studies, Fla,, 542. 
diseases, • tes, 746. 
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Celery — Continued, 

diBeases, Btndles, Mich., 054 ; N.J., 60. 
leaf-tyer, studies. 460. 
variety tests, N.Dak., 147. 
worm, notes, U.S.D.A., 462. 

Cell- 

division, amitotic, 861. 
regeneration In Botrytis, .S46. 

OellB — 

plant and animal, permeahillty, 031. 
reproductive, of cattle, Idaho, 270. 
(See also Plant cells.) 

Celluloid, colloid chemistry, 801. 

Cellulose — 

chemistry of, progress, 013. 
decomposition by aerobic organism, 
032. 

determination in wood, 14. 
industry, 734. 
of cereal straw, 202. 
wood-pulp, nitrating, 14. 

Cement — 

colloid chemistry, 801. 
dust, potash from, 518. 
mortar, bonding, TJ.S.D.A., 382. 
pipe, machine-made, Ariz., 288, 379. 
Portland, specifications, 584. 

(See also Concrete.) 

Centeterua (Phaeogcnvs) inept if rom n.sp., 
description, 63. 

Centrodora and Paraphelinus, synonymy, 
860. 

Centronyx, status of, 250^ 

Cephaleia — 

abietis (Lyda hypotrophica), notes, 
847. 

signata, notes, 455. 

Cephaleuros virescrns, notes, 842. 
Cephaloaporium leoanii on green hug, 59. 
Cera to hi a trtfuroata. (See Bean leaf-beetle. ) 
Geratonia aiUqua, (See Carob.) 

Cercoapora — 

apii, studies, N.J., 50. 
aacchari, notes, 450. 

CercQSpora on pepper, Fla., 543. 

Cereal — 

diseases, studies. Can., 543 ; Mich., 654. 
flag smut in United States, U.S.D.A., 
746. 

rust in Wisconsin, Wls., 842. 
rust, popular account, TJ.S.D.A., 656. 
rust, studios, Can., 643. 
smuts, notes, 747. 
take-all disease, U.S.D.A,, 746. 

Cereals — 

breeding experiments, Can., 528. 
culture experiments In Ontario, 333. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 30, 
determination of water in, 799. 
fertilizer experiments, 228. 
lodging in, 636. 
seed treatment, Mich., 654. 
seed treatment with ammonium ni- 
trate, 730. 

selection, methods of, 529, 

• statistical notes, 826. 
urease in seeds, 111, 


Cereals- — Continued. 

varieties, standardization, 636. 
zinc content, 464. 

(See also Grain and apecifto kinds.) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis. (8c<? Meningitis.) 
Cereaa hubalun. (See Buffalo tree-hopper.) 
Ceroaipha n.sp., parasite of, 63. 

Cestodes from Ashes, 466. 

Chaffinch, food habits, 454. 

Chglcidoldea, new, 63, 463, 667. 

Chalk — 

ground, for grassland, 826. 
use on Essex soils, 724. 

Ohamryia oeriniha on privet, Conn.State, 
159. 

Chaparral, climax formations, 634. 
Charcoal — 

burning, 48, 449. 
nature of, 526. 

use with calcium cyanamid, 723. 
wood for, 449. 

Chayote, notes, 638. 

Cheese- 

buttermilk, preparation, 81. 

Cheddar, food value, 111., 65. 

Cheddar, manufacture on the farm, 
873. 

cold-storage reports, U.S.D.A., 66. 
composition of original milk, calcula- 
tion, 805. 

cottage, food value, III., 65, 
cottage, increased consumption, 
U.S.D.A., 080. 

curing experiments, Mo., 680. 
Kmmental, eje formation, 873. 
factories, cooperative, in England, 
776. 

from buffalo milk, 080. 
making, Penlcillium culture* for, 80. 
making plants, plans and equipment, 
184. 

making, studies, 797. 
poisoning organisms, 1'69, 170. 
production and International trade, 
U.S.D.A., 892. 

production during the war, 473. 
schools, cooperative, in England, 776. 
Chelidonlum majua. Inheritance of double- 
nc^ss, 223. 

Chelonia eaja, absence of complement in 
blood, 754. 

ChelonuH (CheJoncUa) proteua n.sp., de- 
scription, 63. 

Chemical — 

dictionary, condensed, 613. 
literature, art of searching, 613. 
preparations, handbook, 613. 

Chemistry — 

agricultural, treatise, 501. 
applied analytical, manual, 710. 
biological, ti'eatise, 407. 
colloid, 310, 801. 

elementary agricultural, textbook, 896. 
Industrial and agricultural, in British 
Guiana, 510. 

international catalogue, 501. 
progress In, 10, 201, 013. 
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Chenopodiain oil a» antbelmintlc, 480, 782. 
Chenopodium quinoa, culture experiments, 
733. 

Cherries — 

variety tests, Del., 148. 
winter Injury, 53. 

Cherry — 

brown rot, control, 348. 
leaf spot, control, U.3.D.A., 348. 
leaf spot, overwintering, 450. 
ornamental, for Minnesota, 148. 
sand, of North Dakota, 830. 
shot -hole, treatment, 450. 

Cliestnut"- 

bluck canker, notes, 49. 
flour, cliaracleristlcs and detection, 
407. 

Chestnuts, Spanish, analyses, N.Y.Stute, 
808. 

Chfylrlua cruditust notes, 463. 

Chicken- 

canker in New Jersey, N.J., 881. * 

gapes, W.Va., 8S. 

lice, remedies, 062. 

pox in New Jersey, N.J., 881. 

sarcoma, heterolysiuH in, 874, 

Chicken’s — 

brooders for, Meat., 90, 
effect ol‘ certain grain rations, 75 
standard varieties, U S.D.A., 070. 
wheat and corn as sole rations for, 772. 
DSVe alno Fowls, and Foultry ) 
Chick-peas — 

<’oinposltion, 408. * 

culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
field tests, N.Dak., 824, 

Chicle, orl^^ln, 053. 

Chicory — 

culture experiments, 229. 
duplication and cohesion in main axis, 
223, 

Child caring work in rural coram u nil les, 
800. 

Children — 

budget and accounts for, lesson plans, 
494. 

feeding, (fSee Infants, feeding.) 

{See aUo School children.) 

Children’s gardens. (*S’cc School gardening ) 
ChlUes. {See Pepper.) 

China aster, wilt disease, 840. 

Chinch bug — 

control in Illinois, 69, CO. 
false, notes, Mont., 57. 

Chinese petsai as a salad, 66. 

Chionaepia — 

furfura, (^cc .Scurfy scale.) 
aalicis-niprce In South Dakota, 69. 

Chlr forests, effect of tires on, 840. 

Chlorate, estimation in saltpeter, 803. 
Chlorids, determination In chemical re- 
agents, 799. 
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(’hlorln — 

determination, 312. 
determination in sugar cane, 736. 
effect on oats, 724. 

Chlorinated ™ 

cucalyptol, description, 781. 
soda solutions, monograph, 781. 
Chloria gapana, history, culture, and analy- 
ses, l].S.I).A., 337. 

Chlororhroa (Pentatoma) aayl, studies, 
r S.D.A., 3.56. 

Chloroform — 

as anlhclmlntlc, 782. 
iodized, in war surgery, 83. 

Chlorophyll — 

aldehyde production, 133. 

Ht 11 dies, 10. 
treatise, 525. 

Chloroplcrin, toxicity to insects, 456. 
Vhoanotn nut inj itndihuUfOf'mis, transiiiis- 
.‘‘lon, 881. 

Chocolate — 

and its adulteration, 467. 
determination of fat in, 714. 
Cholestorlns and cliolesterln esters, dehu'- 
mlnation, IIG. 

Cholesterol feeding of w’hite mice, effects, 
767, 768. 

('hohna group of Curculionidie, 556. 

Clumdi iosomes in plants, 727. 

Chart opinio hraHsivu’^ studies, 358* 
Cbrumium. determination, 314, 711. 
Chromosome — 

number In (Fuotbera, 224. 
theory of heredity, 861. 

Chromosomes, behavior in fertilization, 431 
Chiysaiithemum gall midgt' — 
notes, Conn. State, 159. 
remedies, 258. 

Chrysanthemum- Ivuvnnthemum in insect 
powder, TT.S.D A , 550. 

CIir.\.santhenniras, manual 448. 

Ghrysoho i h ri s — 

spp., notes, 758. 
tranquchdricUf notes, 62. 

ChrysotnphaJus — 

uurantii, fumigation, 164. 
divtyospermi, chalcld parasites, 463. 
tvnehricosua. {See Gloomy scale.) 
Chrysomyia maccllaria. (See Screw-worm.) 
Chryaopogon montanua, notes, Fla., 528. 
Chnmlng. chemistry of, Mo., 680. 

Chyme, catalase concentration in, 409. 
Cicada, periodical — 

fungus parasite, 456. 
in Ohio, Ohio, 163. 

Cicadvia aexnoiata, notes, 551, 

Cichonum inlyhua. {See Chicory.) 

Cigarette beetle, control, 354. 

Citrates, effect on phagocytosis, 187. 

Citric acid, determination, 803. 

Citriphaga mixta n.g. and n.sp., description, 
555. 
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Citrus— ' 

bacterial spot, notes, 450. 

canker, cbaractcrlsticB anil control, 65. 

canker, notes, 450, 452. 

canker, studies, 543, 751. 

diseases, notes, 543, 546, 841, 

groves, Argentine ant in, 166. 

groves, green soldier bug In, 355. 

groves, soil improvement, 241. 

mealy bug on avocado, 354. 

mealy bugs, control, 664. 

mealy bugs, notes, 106, 766, 767. 

plant bugs, notes, 551. 

plants, subtribe and new genus, 432. 

scab, early occurrence in Japan, 157, 

scale, gray, remedies, 757. 

scale, purple, notes, 660. 

spots and blemishes, 350, 

white fly. (See White fly.) 

Citrus fruits — 

ns affected by too liberal use of water, 
622. 

bud development and structure, Ila., 
639. 

climatic requirements, TT.S.D A., 417. 
culture, 339. 

culture experiments in Philippines, 050. 
culture in South Africa, 5 to 
fertilizer experiments, Fin., r»;{9. 540. 
fertilizing program, 447. ^ 

fumigation, 164, 551, 757; Onl., 550. 
immature, laws and regulations, 743. 
irrigation, 741. 

manuring, furrow system, 741, 837. 
rinds as hog feed, Md., 570. 
stocks for, 446. 

{See also Oranges, Lemons, etc.) 
ClOrdospoHum — 

citri on avocado, Pla., 546. 
fulvum on tomato, studies, 843. 

Clay — 

effect on chemical reactions in soil, 
720. 

plasticity phenomena, studies, 719. 
CTeistothecopsis cirtyinans n.g. and n.sp., 
description, 111., 247. 

Clemson College, notes, 700. 

Climate — 

and crop relations in United States, 
U.S.D.A., 417. 
bioclimatic law, 16. 

effect on life and seasonal cycles of in- 
sects, N.J., 58. 

formula and reduced rainfall, 16. 
interpreting by plant indicators, 327. 
of Brazil, 211, 620. 
of British Columbia. 620. 
of Canada, 211. 
of Liberia, 619. 
of Mexico, 821. 
of Utah, Utah, 17. 

relation to period between blooming 
and ripening, 510. 

{St'c also Meteorology). 

Climatic changes, noninstrumental evi- 
dence, 510. 


Climatological data. (See Meteorological 
observations.) 

Climatology, Importance to Philippine ag- 
riculture, 315. 

Cloth, treatment to prevent mildew, 661, 

Clothes louse. (See Lice.) 

Clothing — 

courst* on, 698. 
textbook, 698. 

Cloud classification tables, 808. 

Clouds, classification, U.S.D.A., 120, 

Clover — 

alslko, culture experiments, Idaljo, 225. 
alsike, rust of, 650, 
alsike, yields of seed, Idaho, 220. 
and grass competition as affected by 
fertilizers, 322. 
as green manure, Del., 130. 
as green manure for tobacco, Can., 832, 
as hog pasture, Ohio, 178. 
as silage crop, 732, 
bacteria as affected by sulphates, 427. 
bacteria, cross-inoculalion testa, 523. 
bird’s-foot, for lime-poor soil, 230, 
bird’s-foot, seed treatment, 646. 
button, variety tests, Hawaii, 138. 
culture, Ind., 19. 
culture experiments, Can., 528. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 30, 81. 
culture on Canada prairies, 732. 
fertilizer experiments, Del., 1 30 ; N, 
Dak., 140, 823. 

for cut-over land pasture, Minn., 387. 
for hay and pasture, testa, 334. 
for nevly bfoken land, Idaho, 226. 
hay, yields, Idaho, 220. 
immature, vitamin content, 762. 
liming experiments, Del., 1[16, 137. 
mixtures for seeding waste land, 231. 
mixtures, tests, 229. 
red — 

as affected by wet conditions, N. 
Dak., 340. 

composition and digestibility. 
Mass., 276. 

culture experiments, Idaho, 225. 
culture in Scotland, 530. 
field tests, N.Dak., 824. 
for silage, Mo., 334. 
germination as affected by organic 
substances, 523. 
inoculation, Alaska, 80. 
insects affecting, 251. 
irrigation experiments, Nev., 728. 
leaf spot, U.S.D.A., 346. 
pollination, 430. 
seed size as affecting yield, 536. 
seeding experiments, N.Dak., 140. 
sulphur fertilizers for, 427. 
yields of seed, Idaho, 226. 
residual effect of manure on, 131. 
rotation experiments, Del., 136 ; N. 

Dak., 139, 823 ; Ohio, 136, 
rust, studies, 656. 
seed chalcid fly, notes, 57, 261. 
seed, cost of productioa» Minn., 91, 
seed production maps, U.S,D.A., 442. 
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Clover — Continued. 

seed production on Bandy soil, Wls., 18. 

seed, testing, Iowa, 40. 

seed treatment, 640. 

stem rot, studies, N.C., 4.'50, 

sweet, (i^cc Sweet clover.) 

Club work In Indiana, 495. 

Clubroot, studies, 655. 

Coal us talcum substitute to Induce rapid 
boiling, 410. 

Coat color, (kioe Color.) 

Coccida. — 

of Argentina, 255. 
of ital.v, 551. 

(»f southwestern United States, 457, 
757. 

CorcohaciUuH acridiorum, jujIch, 6(32. 
(loccomycva hicmalis, treatjneut, U.S.D.A., 
949. 

Covcua cilriroJa (lonf/ulus), remedies, 757. 
Cocliylis moiU in lioidenux, 59. 

Cockroach, greenhouse, studies, Conn.Sl^te, 
15S. 

t'oeksfoot i>asfuros in New Zealand, 640. 
t'ocoa — 

and its adulteration, 467. 
detcrml nation of fat in, 714. 
production in British Empire, 741. 
Coconut — t 

bud rot, notes, 950, 841. 

Caterpillar, studies, 757. 
fat, determination, 412. 
feociing cake, rancidity, 10. 
globulin and press cake, nutritive 
value, 262. • 

h-af beeilc, two-color<*d, studies, 758. 
meal, analyses, Can., 505 ; Ind., 564, 
86S ^ N.\’ State, 868. 
meal, composition, 564. 
oil, evaluation, 115, 
oil, vitamin content, 903. 
soils, Malayan, 319. 

Coconuts — 

culture, 447. 

culture experiments, 540, 740. 
culture in Cochin China, 540. 
insects affecting, 59, 455. 

Codeine and codethyline monohjdrate. 

crystallography, 802. 

Codling moth — 

as walnut pest, 457, 005. 
control, 59, 160, 460; 111, 146; Iowa, 
237. 

liistory in British Columbia, 552. 
investigations, N.Mex., 164. 

Cftcliodea ruher In Italy, 555. 

Coffe e ' 

and Its adulteration, 407. 

breeding experiments, 741. 

culture experiments, 242, 650, 740. 

diseases, notes, IJawail. 359. 

fei-tilizer expcTlmeuts, 817. 

insects alfoctlng, 59, 455, 

lauds, P.H., 342. 

leaf disease, notes, 350, 

leaves and pulp, catfein content, 412. 

report of A.O.A.C, referee, 799. 


Coffee — Continued. • 

Bobusta, culture, 242. 
selection experiments, 741, 837. 
spraying, 350. 
substitutes, 66. 
transplanting, P.R , 342. 
variety t<‘sts, S.37. 

Cogon as paper-making material, 732. 

Cola, culture experiments, 740. 

Colanpldcma alru, biology, 59 
Cold frame, use of, treatise, 038. 

Cold st<»ruge — 

of eggs, l\S.D.A., 179. 

of fruits. 443. 

reports. U.8.D.A.. 60, 558. 

('olrophoia n.Kj)p., di‘Scriptions, 258. 
('oh^optiTa illustrata. «>2. 

Cdllanls, breeding experiments, Ga., 14.5. 
Colleges, women’s war work in, 95. 

(Nec n?No Agricnltural colleges ) 
ColJeloinchtnn — 

lindvntuthiunum, roslslancc of beans to, 
154. 

liniculum n.sp , description and 
stndicK, 544. 

phomoidca on tomato, 150. 
sp. on flax, 055. 

Colloid chemistry — 

advances in and applications, 801. 
lrcatls(‘, 310. 

Colloidal — 

action in growth, 25, 20, 27, 132. 
clay p(‘reoutage of soil, relation to con- 
traction, 812. 

condition of soils, reversibility, NY. 
Cornell, 121. 

mixture as affected by acids and 
amido compounds, 221. 
mixture's, permeability, 631. 
substances, effect on growth of wheat 
seedlings, 422. 

Colloids— 

effec t on soil reactions, 720. 
hydration, defining physical constants, 
27. 

in biology and medicine, treatise, 680. 
splitting of neutral salts in contact 
with, 904. 

Color inlu'fitance in — 
cow'peas, 828 
fowls, Kans., 70. 
maize, 733. 
mice, 17,5, 800. 
oats, N.Y. Cornell, 642. 

(See also Pigmentation.) 

Colorado— 

College and Station, notes, 700, 

Station, report, 98. 

Coloring matters — 

chemistry of, progress, 613. 
natural, treatise, 110, 

Colost rtim formation, theory, 80. 

Colts, feed record.^, Can., 670. 

Comfrey — 

nutritive value, 557. 
roots, ash c onstituents, 502. 
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Complement-'- 

absent'c in blood of inHCcts, 754. 
Inactiyation by bacteria, 376. 
influence on precipttateg, 180. 
loss in serum as affected by tempera- 
ture, 477. 
preservation. 186. 

production as affected by deficient 
nutrition, 574. 

Oomponoiua pennaylvanicutt injuring cedars, 
63. 

Oompositse, activation of iuids, 818. 
Compailura canoinnatn, studies, ff.S.D.A., 

461. 

Concrete- 

compressing tests, 884. 
construction, treatise, 584. 
limestone-asphalt aggregate, 884. 
new and old, bonding, U.S.D.A., 382. 
pavements, vertical movements, 680. 
road aggregates, testing, 484, 789. 
road slabs, thickness, U.S.D.A., 381. 
roads, tractive efllciency, 584. 
saturation tests, 884. 
slag, stone, and gravel, absorption 
tests, 584. 
tile, testing, 786. 

Condensers, descriptions, 311, 615. 
Conductivity — 

of colloidal xnixtiir«‘s a.s affected by 
chlorid ions, 631. 
of living tissut', 810. 
of plants under geotropic stimulation, 
725. 

Confectioiu'ry — 

colloid chemistry of, 310. 
methods of investigation and stand- 
ards. 558. 

Conifer rusts, stxjdies, 746. 

Coniferous — 

forests, nitriflcaliou of soils and re- 
generation, 12r>. 

woods, penetration by preservatives, 
819. 

woods, proximate analysis, 14. 
Conifers — 

for shelter belts, XT.S.D.A., 840. 

Injury near manufacturing plants, 840. 
reafforestation, treatise, 652. 
transpiration, 829. 

transpiration, device paralleling, IT.S. 

D.A., 725. 
treatise, 244, 

Conistra waika'i, studies, 857. 

Connecticut Stale Station, notes, 190, 308, 
496, 700, 798. 

Conogethrs punctiferalis on maize, 57. 
Conotraehelm — 

oratwgi. (See Quince curcnlio.) 
nenuphar, (See Plum curculio.) 
peraew n.sp., description, 260. 

Conurus, new, description, 353. 

Cookbook for meatless diet, 68. 

Cooking by electricity, 587. 

Cooperation. (See Agricultural coopera- 
tion.) 

Copi^aomu gelechUa, notes, 864. 


Copper- 

content of oysters, 465. 
dust, 864. 

spray coatings, field testing,' U.S.D.A.» 
144. 

sprays, acid and alkaline, 64, 349. 
sprays, action on vegetation, 751. 
sprays, studies, 249, 349. 
stearate, fungicidal value, 841. 
Copperas. (See Iron sulphate.) 
Copper-sulphate and soap mixture, fungi- 
cidal value, N.J., 52. 

Copra — 

cake meal, analyses, Conn.State, 176. 
industry In Cochin China, 640. 
Coptocycla clavata — 

notes. Conn State, 169. 
on chill, N.Mex., 159. 

Corettra cephalonica, studies, tJ.S.D.A., 450. 
Corecoris confluentua, notes, Fla., 648. 
Corlolus 8pp. on peach trees, 157. 

Corizu.s, North American species, 551. 

Corn — 

amino-acid content, 367. 
ancestry of, 4.37, 530, 727. 
and alfalfa, labor conflict between, 
TI.S.D.A., 435. 

and cob meal, analyses, N.Y.State, 86S. 
and oat chop, analyses, Ind., 504. 
and oat feeds, analyses. Can., 565. 
and teosinte, hybridization experi- 
ments, 437. 

antineiiritic vitamin in, 400. 
aphis, naturi'l control, 62, 852. 
as affected by alkali salts, 623. 
as affected by weather conditions, 
V S.D.A., 716, 810. 
as dry-farm crop, Arlz., 29.* 
as forage crop, Arlz., 3.32 ; Can,, 528 ; 

Minn., 387; Nehr., 434. 
as silage crop, Kaus , 34 ; Nev., 227 ; 
N.Dak., 1,30. 

as silage crop, irrigation experiments, 
Nebr., 433. 

us silage crop, seed selection, N.J,, 35. 
borer, European, 60, 257, 665 ; Conn. 
State, 159; Mass., 256; Ohio, 552; 
TT.S.1>.A., 267. 
borer, notes, Mich., 600. 
bran, analyses. Can., 565 ; Ind., 504, 
808 ; N.Y.State, 868. 
bran, feeding value, Mass., 276. 
breeding experiments, 436, 636, 738, 
747, 827 ; N.C., 688 ; N.J., 42 ; U.S. 
D.A., 437. 

Chinese, inheritance of aleurone color 
in, 733. 

chlorosis, studies, 847. 
climatic requirements, U.S.r).A., 417. 
cost of production, Minn., 91. 
cribbed, air-drying, Iowa, 227. 
culture, Ind., 232. 

culturerexperlm^snts, 333, 729, 825 ; Ga., 
81; Kans., 82, 84; Mo., 687; Nebr., 
686; N.Dak., 824. 
culture la Bunua, 629. 
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Corn — l."on tinned . 

culture In South Africa, 028. 
culture in St. Vincent, 528. 
culture, old and new, U.S.D.A., 640. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
disease susceptibility, segregation, 747. 
ear structure, evolution, 486. 
ears, abnormal, significance, 530. 

€‘ars, physical characters, Del., 137. 
earworm, notes, 666. 
effect on soil nitrate content, 812: 
Mo., 023. 

effect on succeeding wheat erop.q. 
N.Dak., 823. 

experiments, contradictory result.s, 436. 
export, carrying qualities, U.S.D.A . 
488. 

fecundation and garnet ogenesis, 726. 
feed meal, analyses, ronii.State, 176 ; 
Ind., 504, 868 ; N.Y State, 868 ; R.I , 
664. 

fertilizer experiments. Ark., 1.30 ; rjel., 
1.36 ; Fla , 527 ; Ga , 31 ; Knns., 82 ; 
Mass., 21 ; Mo., 026 ; N.Dak., 139 ; 
N.Y.rornell, 21 ; Ohio, 140. 
flour, <haracteri8tlcs and detection, 
467. 

flour, t‘ffect on yeast activity, 362. 
flower anomalie&t 640. 
fossil .species from Peru, 530. 
freaks of, 530. 

gi'rin mottl, analyses, Ind., 664, 868 ; 

NY. St ate, 808 
germination, 682. 

germination as affect!l?d by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

gluten feed, analyses. Can., 566 ; 
Coi^. State, 176 ; Ind., 564, 868 ; 
N.II., 68; NT.State, 868; R.I., 564. 
gluten meal, analyses, Can., 665. 
grading, IT S.D.A., 636. 
grading for feeding purposes, 409. 
green manuring e.vperimeiitR, Del., 136. 
growing with cowpeas, Tex., 36. 
growing with velvet beans, Ga , 32, 39. 
growth ns affected by soaking and 
» aeration, 632. 

hogging-down, 799 ; D.S.D.A., 72. 
inbreeding experiments, 747. 
inheritance and environment studies, 
N.J., 42. 

inheritance of aleurone color, 783. 
inheritance of endosperm, 726, 827 ; 
U.S.0.A., 437, 

insect pests in New South Wales, 66. 
irrigation experiments, Nebr., 433. 
kernels, variations, effects, I»el., 137. 
land, plowing t\ disking for small 
grain, Nebr., 434. 

leaf-bllght susceptibility, segregation, 
747. 

leaf^hopper, resistant varieties, Hawaii, 
137. 

Ieaf*mlner, studies, 663. 
liming exf^eriments, Del., 186. 
linkage in, 486. 

manuring experiments, N.Dak., 139. 


Corn — Continued. • 

maturity, qualitative classification, 
408. 

meal, analyses, 868 ; Can., 566 ; 

N.Y.State, 868. 
nutritive requirements, 820. 
origin of, 437, 530, 727. 

Phyllachora disease in Porto Rico, 843. 
planting and harvest dates, tempera- 
ture influence on, U.S.D.A., 716. 
planting date, N.Dak., 809. 
products, deficiency aspect, 874. 
protein and ash for growing animals, 
367. 

root rot. bacterial, Ark., 747. 
rotation experiments, Del., 136 ; Kans., 
32 ; N.Dak , 139, 823, 824 ; N.Y.Cor- 
nell, 21; Ohio. 136. 
seed, as affected by heat, 430. 
seed, as affected by organic substances 
in soil, 523. 

seed, for Washington, Wash., 232. 
seed, from smooth and rough ears, 
Del.. 137. 

seed, harvesting at different stages, 
N.Dak., 139. 

seed, hybrid r. pure, Del., 137. 
seed selection, 436 ; N.J., 35. 
seed, soaking and puncturing, 632. 
seeding depths, N.J., 42. 
sec'di ng experiments, Tex., 36. 
selection of pseudo-starchy endosperm 
in, 827. 

silage. {See Silage.) 
smut epidemic following hail, 154. 
smut, studies, Kans., 48. 
smut susceptibility, segregation. 747. 
soft, composition and nitrogen distri- 
bution in, 408. 
standards for, U.S.D.A., 636. 
starch, action of enzyms on, 400. 
statistical notes, 826. 

Buckering, N.J., 42. 
sweet. (See Sweet corn.) 
varieties for forage, Ariz., 832. 
varieties for late planting, Ala. Col- 
lege, 835. 

varieties for silage, N.Dak., 1,39 ; Nev., 
227. 

variety and ear-to-row tests, methods, 
486. 

variety tests, 630, 826 ; Del., 137 ; 
Ga., 81; Hawaii, 138 ; Idaho, 226; 
Mo., 687; N.C., 688; N.Dak., 824; 
Tex., 86. 
xenia in, 726. 
yield cycles, 892. 
yields, Arlz., 332 ; N.J.. 86. 

Corncobs, xylose from, 117. 

Cornell University, notes, 100, 499. 

Cornstalk borer, notes, Conn.State, 169. 

Corpus luteum as affecting ovulation, 175. 

Correlation — 

average, within subgroups of a popu- 
lation, 866. 

between a variable and dependent 

variable, coefficient, 866, 
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( ’orrei « t ion — C on t inu e<l , 

between two strucluns or organs of 
the b(Hl.v, calculation, 473. 
coeflacienl in plant liroeding, demon- 
strating, 097. 

f'ojticiwtw vafmm solani on potato, 451. 

Torythalca StAl, noto.s, 551. 

Cost of living of rural workers in Great 
Britain, 198. 

Cotton — 

boll weevil, duBting, 403, 667. 
boll weevil, notes, 755. 
bollworni, pink, and its enemies, 455. 
boll worm, pink, differentiation, 552. 
bollworm, pink, prevention, 250. 
breeding experiments, ft25. 
climatic requirements, U S.D.A., 417. 
culture experiment.^, 628, 639, 729, 
825; Ark., 140; Ga.. 31; Mo., 637. 
culture in Bombay, early history, 531. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
culture in Ceylon, 529. 
culture in French colonies, 828. 
culture in India, 522. 529, 531, 640. 
828. 

culture In North Africa, 734 
culture in Rhodesia, 734. 
culture on sand hill land, 813. 
damage, causes and extent, U.S,D.A., 
696. 

delayed harvesting, Ark., 37. 
delint for paper making, 734. 
diseases, notes, Ariz., 346. 

Egyptian, deterioration of and Its 
remedy, 531. 

Egyptian, soil nitrifleation under, 812. 
fertilizer experiments, 528, 529, 813, 
814, 825; Ala. College. 336; Ark., 
130; Ga.. 31. 

fire protection, U.S.D.A., 692. 

Futures Act, regulations under, 
tJ.S.D,A.. 492. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

ginning factory, plans, 828. 
grading and prices, N.C., 695. 
handling under Warehouse Act, 
U.S.D.A,. 696. 

home-grown and Mississippi seed, com- 
parison, N.C., 638. 

Improvement in India, 522, 529, 531, 
640, 828, 

Improvement in North Carolina, 439. 
Industry in West Indies, 528. 825, 891. 
Industry, treatise, 631. 

Injury by yellow bear caterpillar, 256. 
Internal boll disease, 251. 
investigations of Imperial Institute, 
631. 

late and early chopping, Ga., 32. 
leaf blister mite, immunity to, inherit- 
ance, 530. 

leaf spot, angular, S.C., 50. 
planting and harvest dates, tempera- 
ture influence on, U.8.D.A,, 716. 
riding plows for, U.S.D.A., 696. 

Sea Island, fertiliser experiments, 528. 


Cotton-- -Continued. 

Sea Island, improvement, 531. 
seedlings, abnormal development, 429. 
selection experiments, 631, 825. 828; 

N.C., 638. 
slug, notes, 455. 

soils, black, of India, fertilizer experi- 
ments, 814, 816, 817. 
spacing and thinning tests, Ark., 140. 
spacing experiments, Tex., 36. 
spinning experiments, 825. 
squares, insects affecting, 548, 

Stainers, notes, 251, 455. 
stalk hurds, protein content, Ariz., 367, 
utilization in cellulose industry, 734. 
varieties, improved, in India, 531, 640, 
828. 

variety tests, 529, 734 ; Ark., 141 ; Fla., 
527 : Ga., 31 ; Mo., 637 ; N.C., 638 ; 
Tt'x., 36. 

warehoussing, TT.S.D.A., C40, 692, 695. 

, yield cj;cles, 892. 

Cottonseed — 

cake, analyses, Ind., 868. 

cake, feeding value, 771 ; N<'br., 770 ; 

U.S.D.A., 565. 
cake, fertilizing value, 816. 
cold-pressed, analyses, Ind., 504. 
feed, analyses, (Mhn. State, 17<>; Ind., 
664, 868; N.H., 68; N.Y.State, 868. 
bulls, analyses, Ind,, 504. 
hulls as litter for poultry, S7t. 
meal — 

amino-acid content, ,367. 
analysi's,** Can., 5()5 ; Coun.State, 
170; Ind., 504, 808; N.II., CS ; 
N.Y.Stjite, 808 ; H L, 504. 
carbon dioxid and amiponla foi 
mation from, 421. 
crude tlln‘r standards. 564. 
feeding value, 309, 569, 771 ; Tnd.. 
69 ; Kans., 69 ; Ncbr., 770 ; Ter., 
78. 

fertilizing value, Ala.College, 336 : 

Ark., 130; N.C., 625; Tex., 35. 
for lajirig hens, Ind., 570; N.Mex., 
671. 

oil, color Standards, 714. 
removal of fibers from, 532. 

Cottony cushion scale, host list, 457. 
Country life conferences, 690, 691, 707. 
(See also Rural.) 

Cover crops. (See Orchards, cover crops. I 
Cowbird in yellow throat’s nest, 763. 
Cowpeas — ■ 

and soy beans, comparative yields. Mo., 
637. 

as green manure, Dei., 186 ; Mo., 624. 
as orchard cover crop, Kans., 41. 
as peach orchard cover crop, Del., 14.5. 
breeding experiments, 628; N.C., 638. 
crosa-inoculatlon tests, 528. 
culture experiments, 333 ; Mo., 637. 
culture on sandy boUs, WIb., 18. 
fertilizer experiments, Fla., 527 ; 
Kans., 83, 

for North Carolina, N.C., 484. 
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Cowpeas — rontinued. 

for Mo , 834. 

growing with corn, Tex., 36. 

In rotation with com and wheat, Kans., 
82. 33. 

inheritance of characters. 828. 
seed production maps, U.S.D.A., 236. 
seeding experiments, Tex., 30. 
variety tests, Ariz., 831 ; Mo., 637 ; 

N.C.. 638 ; Tex., 35. 
viability as affected by heat, 480. 
Cowi)ox, prophylaxis and treatment, 576. 
Cows — 

Aberdeeu-Angus, famous, 768. 
alfalfa hay and silage for, Ariz., 871. 
alfalfa hay for, 871 ; Mass., 275. 
as affected by environment and breed- 
ing, Iowa, 382. 

condition at parturition, effect on milk. 
Mo., 677. 

com bran for, Mass., 270. 
dairy production in New Zealand, 676. 
escutcheons, 572. 
feeding, 478, 676. 

feeding experiments. Can., 572 ; Tex., 
78. 

gestation as affecting milk composi- 
tion, 679. 

hay for from imtnaturo plants, 762. 
milk production. (i^ce Milk produc- 
tion.) 

mineral metabolism, 872. 
official tests, 111., 873. 
phosphorus and calcium metabolism, 
678. • 

records. {Siee Dairy herd records.) 
soiling crops for, 184; Iowa, 181. 
stagi^, of lactation as affecting milk 
composition, 679. 
stalls, construction, Mich., 587. 
udders. (iSVc TTdder infections.) 
urine analysis, 82. 
viscera of, atlas, 286. 

(See alRo Calves, Cattle, and Heifers.) 
Coyo, description, U.S.D.A., 45. 

Crab grass, composition of ash. 502. 
Crambino! of Nova Scotia, key, 354. 
Cranberries — 

handling and shipping, 836. 
pruning experiments^ 836. 
spoilage after picking, 836. 

Cranberry fruit worm, parasite of, 63. 
Crane flies, studies, 797. 

Cream — 

graded, microbial flora, 375. 
laws and regiilatlons, 372. 
separator, effect on bacterial count, 
374, 375. 

Creamery wastes, treatment and disposal, 
589. 

Creatin— 

and ereatluin, determination in blood, 

18, 

excretion in ruminants, 672. 
oxidation by mercuric acetate, 668. 
Oreatinin excretion of Filipinos, 663. 
Oraoneotria purpurea, notes, 752. 


Creosote, penetration of coniferous woods, 
820. 

Creosoting farm timbers, 584, 585. 
Crescograph, description and use, 724, 

Cresol disinfectant, new, 875. 

Crickets — 

field, control, S.Dak., 251. 
honse, notes, Conn.Stato, 159. 
mole, of Java, 847. 

CrwceriR — 

ORparagt. (8ee Asparagus beetles.) 
suhpolita, life history, 853. 

Crithidia, life cycle, 781. 

Cronat Hum — 

ovcidentalc t notes, 351. 
rihicola, notes, 154. 
sp. In Colorado, 659. 

(>Vrc alRO Pcridcrmium and White pine 
blister rust.) 

Croj) — 

cycles in United Kingdom and United 
States. 892 

distribution, treatise, 730. 
improvement in India. 522, 529, 
improvement in Scotland, 636. 
plants, important. 72J». 
reports, U.S.D.A., 194, 294, 492, 695. 
794. 

rotations. Botation of crops.) 

Cropidng systems — 

as affecting soil eiosion and water 
absorption, Mo., 622. 
tor Red River Valley, N.Dak., 822. 
Crops — 

and climate, relations In United States. 
U.S.DA., 417. 

composition as affected by soils and 
fertilizers, 422, 83 8. 
effects on following crops, R.I., 185, 
(Sec also l^eld crops.) 

Cross sections, sloping, factons for cubic 
yards, 582. 

Crossties, zinc-treated, durability, 690. 
Crotalana usaramocnsis ns fiber plant, 640. 
Crown gall — 

review of investigations, 450, 
studies, 152. 

Crucifer diseases, notes, 746. 

Cruciform Important lor food and fodder, 
720. 

Crude fiber. (See Cellulose.) 

Cryptoripersia arizonenRiR, synonymy, 757. 
Crystallography In measurement of mor- 
phine and its derivatives, 801. 
CtenocephaluR rams parasite, studies, 781. 
Cucumber — 

beetle, striped, 450; Conn.State, 158; 

U.S.D.A., 259. 
diseases, notes, 450. 745. 
flea-beetle, notes. Conn. State, 159. 
verticilliose, studies, 450, 843. 
Cucumbers — 

culture experiments, 339. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
storage rots, Minn., 745. 

Cucurbit Fusarium diseases, studies, Mina.t 

746 . 
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CttliclfugeB,^ tests. 654. 

Culiclne lairee, new, from Transvaal, 874. 
Cullcoides, relation to horse sickness, 879. 
Cultivation — 

us affecting soil erosion and water ab- 
sorption, Mo., 622. 

clean, In relation to Insect control, 456. 
effect on nitrate production in soil. 
Mo., 623. 

for weed control, 737. 
in relation to soil moisture content, 
129. 

Culture media — 

autolysed yeast in, 83. 
beef extract, preparation, 781, 
for pneumococci, 778. 
for vaccine organisms, 680. 
unbeated egg-yolk, 63. 
utilization of nitrogenous compounds 
in, 264. 

Cultures, bacterial, Il-lon concentration, 
410, 503. 

Culverts, determining sizes, U.S.D.A., 381. 
Cuprous copper, determination in paint, 
314. 

(Mrcullonidce of Cbolina group, 566. 
Curcullouoidea, notes, 261. 

Currant — 

aphis, red, studies, 766. 
rust, black, notes, 154. 

Currants — 

black, resistance to “big bud,“ 241, 
836. 

black, “ reversion,*’ 241, 836, 841. 
culture, Mich., 148. 

culture and quarantine regulations, 
U.S,D.A., 45. 

culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
potash fertilizers for. Mass., 21. 
variety tests, 445. 
wild, of North Dakota, 836, 

(8ee aUo Rlbes.) 

Cuscuta seed, devitalization, 646. 

Cuterebra tenebrosa, studies, 258. 

Cut-over land — 

In Ignited States, XJ.S.D.A,, 693. 
pasture, Minn., 387. 

Cutworm, black, remedies, 62. 

Cutworms— 

baits for 251, 754. 
in Rhodesia, remedies, 62. 
notes, Mont., 57. 
on corn in New South Wales, 67. 
Cyanamid — 

fertilizing value, 815, 810. 
for weed control, 737. 
treatment for root-knot, Pla., 648. 
Cyanogen compounds, estimation In con- 
centrated ammonia liquor, 113. 
Cyclamen, aerial fertilization with carbon 
dioxld, Vt, 833. 

Ctflicoatomuirv^ 

pateratum n.sp., description, 685, 
paeudo-aatiimtum n.sp., description, 87. 
CpUndroapoHum padi, treatment, tJ.S.D*A., 
849. 

CpUene roUninB, control, tr.S.D.A., 858. 


Cypress lath subirrigation plan, 482. 
Cyrtobasis, new genus, description, 261. 
Cytolysins, studies, 861. 

Cytospora causing apple canker, 111., 166. 
Daonuaa irUficoTa n.sp., description, 63, 
Dahlia hopper burn, notes, 848. 

Dahlias, culture and varieties, 242. 

Dairies, scoring, 673. 

Dairy — 

by-products, utilization, 80. 
chemistry, colloid problems, 801. 
cows. ( Sec (’ows. ) 

farming In Barron Co., Wisconsin, 676. 
farming In Missouri, Mo., 604. 
farming In north wesleni Arkansas, 
182. 

farming in timbered section, Minn., 

886 . 

herd disease records, 80. 
herd records, N.Y.rornell, 180. 
husbandry in high schools, 97. 
inspection, 372, 573. 775, 770; Ind., 
777. ' 

marketing, is, 3, 184. 
production in Ohio, cost, Ohio, 274. 
products, bacterial analysis, 372, 373. 
products, food values, 111., 05. 
products, international trade and pro- 
duction, U.S.D..%, 892. 
products, methods of investigation and 
standards, 55S. 
utensils, 372, 774, 775. 

Dairying — 

climatic conditions controlling,. 
IT.S.D.A., 41*.. 

cooperative, effects on a community, 
tT.S.D.A., 077. 

cooperative, in England, 77^ 
cooperative, in India, 776. 
improving profits in, 676, 677, 
in Rhodesia, 873. 
lessons, on, IT.S.D.A., 197, 
with purchased feeds only, 473. 

(*sVc aho Creamery, Milk, etc,) 

Daisy flowers In Insect powder, U.S.D.A,,, 
550. 

Dakin’s solution, use, 376. 

(See alao Hypochlorite.) 

Dalbergia — 

latifolia, canker of, 55. 
aiaaoo, notes, 522. 

Daldinia vernicoaa, studies, 546. 

Dams, hydraulic fill, determining pressure* 
682. 

Dandelion, control by spraying, 537. 
Dasheen meal, preparation, 65. 

Dasbeeris — 

calcium oxalate in, 134. 
notes, 538. 

storage fermentation, 155. 

Daayneura rhodophaga, studies, U.8.D.A«» 
165. 

Datana miniaira, remedies, 662. 

Date~““ 

disease, notes. Arts., 845, 
investigations, Ariz., 342. 
meal, analyses, Ca^ , 565. 
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liate- - Continued 

pasteurizm^ and ripening apparatus. 
Ariz., 314. 

f>ate8, breeding experiments, Ariz., 342. 
Datura — 

metel as source of scopolamine, 825. 
stramonium, mutation in, 634. 
Davainra spp., transmission 685, 881. 

Death camas, studies, Nev., 280. 

Decticus verruvivorua, absence of comple- 
ment in blood, 764. 

Depur, lia (Derns) spp, as insecticide, 661. 
Dehydration. (See Drying.) 

Delaware — 

College and Station, notes, 798. 
Station, report, 198. 

Drlphastus catalincR, Importation, B"la., 548. 
Delphinium spp., toxicity, Wyo,, 407. 
Delphiniums, variety tests, 242. 
Dendroconis, n<*w species and variety, 261 
Department of agriculture. (See United 
States Department of Agriculture.) • 
Deretaphrus oreffonensls, notes, 259. 
Dermacentor — 

spp , relation to fistulous wither.s, 480 
venuatufi, studies and control, 57. 
DermatoMa hominis, biology, 461. 
Derocentriis, new g^nus, description, 261. 
Derolomua haaalia, notes, Fla., 549. 

Dorris as an insecticide, 661. 

Dcachampaia cwspitoaa, analyses, Wy<»., 333. 
De«<'rt — 

land in United Slates, U.S.D A., 693, 
inl8tlet(a‘R, sap con^ntralion, 6.32. 
plants, origin and action, 25, l.'WJ. 
plants, root growth, oxygen response, 
132. 

valle>» imperfeclly draine<l, v«*geta- 
tion, 220, 

Dextrin r. starch in nutrition of tadpoles, 
469. 

Diabetes, relation to alkali excess, 304 
Diabetics — 

diets for, 561, 662, 
metabolism, 761. 

Diabrotica vittata. (Bee Cucumber beetle, 
striped. ) 

Diacriaia virginica, notes, 256. 

DUtporthe ialeola on the oak, 752> 
Diarrhea, bacillary white, of chicks, Conn. 
Storrs, 880. 

Diarthrofbomyia hypogma — 
notes, Conn.State, 159. 
remedies, 258. 

Diaapis pentagowit biological control, 847. 
Diatrwa aaooharalis, (Bee Sugar cane 
borer. ) 

Dioiyooaulua fllaria, life history, 878. 
Dictyothripa wgyptiaea, notes, 455, 
Dicyandlamid, etfect on plant growth, 815. 

. Diet‘«~*' 

accessory factors. (Bee Vitamins.) 
acid-forming, relation to disease sus- 
ceptibility, 856, 

and excretion of Asiatic races In 
Singapore, 67. 


Diet — Continued. 

deficiency disease affecting feet of sol- 
diers in trenches, 366. 
deficiency disease in pigeons, patho- 
genesis, 264. 

deficiency diseases in Europe during 
the war, 765. 

deficiency diseases, pathogenesis. 562. 
deficiency diseases, relation to vita- 
mins, 671. 

(Bee also Roribori, Pellagra, 
Polyneuritis, Rickets, and 
Scurvy.) 

effet't on alkaline reserve of blood. 765. 
effect on blood protein regcnwallon, 
859. 

effect on teeth, .365. 471. 858. 
effect on wound healing, 471. 
meath'ss, cookbook for, 68. 
of prisoners of war in (rerman.v, 763. 
of the Army, 8.54, 8.55 
restricted, effects, 763, 854, 862. 
sugar and fat minimum in, 4GS. 
vegetal)l<‘. effect on growtli and repro- 
duction. 369. 

(Bee alao Food and Nutrition.) 
Dietaries- - 

for colleges, hostels, et<',, 68. 
hospital, 561. 
military hospital, 856. 

I)ige.sillon in the human stomach, studies, 
467. 857.' 

Digestive ferments, t81, 

Dipitaria didactyla, notes, IHa., ,528. 
Diffh/phoaema anaatrephw n.sp., desenp 
tion, 261. 

Diary rnellua Icevimaryo, note.«!, Conn.State, 
159. 

Dioacorea — 

alata, culture experiments, 8.32. 
pn'henaiUa, disease of, 749. 

Dtplococcns, aiimerobic, from wounds, 476. 
Diseases — 

classllicalioii according to protective 
effort, 778. 

in Roumania during the war, 470. 
of animals. (Bee Animal diseases ) 
of plants. (Bee Plant diseases.) 
Disinfectants — 

methods of analy.sls, 412. 
new, 189, 87.5. 
standardizing, 781. 

Disk harrow for vineyards, tests, 887. 
Disking — 

tractor costs, 790*, Pa., 486. 
i\ plowing, Nebr., 434. 

Distemper, respiratory, treatment, 284. 
Distillers’ dried grains, analyses, Can., 
566; Conn.State, 170; N.Y.State, 868; 
K.U, 504. 

Distilling — 

bulb, new form, 311. 
column, description, 615. 
industry, handbook, 417. 

Ditches, drainage and irrigation. (Bee 
Drainage and Irrigation.) 

Dodder seed, devitalization, 64G. 
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Dog — 

flea fiagellat<», studies, 781. 
fleas, remedies, 662. 

Dolichocysta Champion, notes, 561. 
Dolichos lahlah^- 

and D, lignosua, notes, 523. 
breeding experiments, 528. 
culture experiments, Tex., 36. 
Domestic science. Home e<*oaomKS. ) 

Dofhichiza populca, notes, 546. 

Douglas fir — 

culture in Europe, 541. 
effect on snow melting, 785. 
for wood-block pavement, 790. 
oleoresin, 541. 
rusts of, 353. 
tussock-moth injury, 552. 
volume tables, 888. 

Dourine in South Africa, 873. 

Drainage — 

antimalarlal, use of dynamite in, 482. 
area, absorption and run-off on, 086. 
areas of Nevada, Nev., 728. 
areas, Piedmont, run-off from, N.C., 686. 
channel, dredged, erosion In, 483. 
districts, tile, construction, 780. 
ditch cross-section, inspection, 483. 
ditch, hydraulic efficiency for differ- 
ent channel conditions, 687. 
ditch, Tempc, Ariz., 379, 
farm, guide, 884. 
for Prince Edward Island, 482 
household, pipe f6r, 587. 
in England and Wales, 687. 

In United States, U.S.D.A., 686. 

laws, handbook, 482. 

mole plows for, 686. 

of irrigated lands, 786. 

of meadows, 230. 

of moors, 687. 

prospect us of. treatise, 482. 

underdrainage systems, 883. 

Drains, large-size, segment block for, 483, 
Dralntile — 

Iowa shale and concrete, 786. 
testing, 786. 

Dried blood — 

availability as affected by soils, N.J., 22. 
carbon dioxid and ammonia formation 
from, 421. 

fertilizing value. Moss., 21 ; N.C., 025. 
Drosophila — 

as affected by temperature, 868. 
breeding exi>erlments, 867, 868. 
factors for notch in, 175. 
in bottled certified milk, 57. 

Droughts, warm season, U.S.D.A., 809. 

Drug plants — 
culture, 339. 

culture In United States, 837. 
of Germany, 743. 

Drugs — 

detecting adulteration, 429. 
effect os milk production, 181. 

Inspection, Conn.State, 170; Me., 171. 
methods of analysis* 412, 710. 


I Drugs- Continued. 

new and nonofficial, 781. 
notes, N.Dak., 763. 

Dry farming — 

climatic conditions controlling, U.8. 
D.A., 417. 

experiments, Ariz., 332 ; Idaho, 220. 
«'xperimenis in South Africa, 528. 
in Arizona, Ariz., 29. 
methods. TLS.D.A., 442. 
research, phytometer methods, 327. 
rotations and cultural methods, Mont., 
29. 

Drying — 

apparatus, laboratory, 311. 

Industrial, treatise, 018. 
of foods, bibliography, 567. 
of foods, low-temperature vacuum iiro- 
cess, 807. 

(See also Fruits and Vegetables.) 
Drt/opca morrisoni n.sp., description, 255. 
Ducks, feeds and feeding. Can., 370. 

Durra — 

asal fly in Sudan, 604. 
brewing tests and utilization, 641., 
flour, characteristics and detection, 
407. 

kernel smut resistance, Kans., 48. 

Dust, copper, 354. * 

Dusting experiments, 1 53, 340, 348, 755 ; 
m., 146, 750. 

Dufy of water. (See Water, duty.) 

Dyeing, review and bibliography, 801. 

Dyes, chemistry o^, progress, 613. 

I>ycatuffs — 

natural, treatise, 110. 
vegetable, of New Zealand, 710. 
Dynamiting — i 

for swamp drainage, 482. 
rocky soils, 024. 

Dysdercus spp., notes, 251, 455. 

Dysentery — 

chronic bacterial. (See Johne’s dis- 
ease.) 

prophylaxis and treatment, 677, 

Earth pressures, measurement, 482, 582, 
790. 

Ecology — 

of root systems, 327. 
plant, studies, 327. 

Economics, rural. (See Rural economics.) 
Kephylua hicorm n. sp., description, 463. 
Eddoi'S, culture experiments, 826. 

Edema of eyelids caused by ants, 463. 

Bldenaa meditabunda, notes, 251. 

Education — 

agricultural. (See Agricultural edu- 
cation.) 

vocational. (See Voeatlonal educa- 
tion.) 

Egg laying contests — 

Conn. Storrs, 870; NX, 76; Nehr., 
370. 

in Australia, 870, 371, 870* 
in England, 370. 
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Bgg production — 

as affected by ajre of hen, Ark., 571. 
as affecteci by artificial illumination, 
N.J., 572, SG9; Wash., 871. 
as affcctcid by confinement, Ind., 570. 
as affected by hatching date, N.J., 75. 
egg weight as criterion, 274. 
improvement by bret'ding, Kans., 70, 
In Rhode Island Reds, internal fac- 
tors, 179. 

records, errors incident to use, N.J., 75. 
records, method of indicating time ele- 
ment, 870. 

relation to bloo<l fat, 773, 774. 
relation to body measurements, 370. 
winter, relation to year’s record, 370. 
(See also ITens, laying ) 

Egg substitutes, so-called, N.Dak., 66 
Eggplant — 

diseases, notes, 745. 
fruit spot, notes, Fla,, 543. 
rot, studies, Fla., 542. . 

Eggplants, breeding experiments, N.J., 43. 
Eggs — 

candling, 361. 

cold storage, IT.S.D.A,, 66, 179. 
deJ[iydrat!on, 657. 

distribution to school children, 396. 
embryo ,inortaIiS 5 ', N.J., 75. 
fertilization. 774, 871. 
gastric response to, 857. 
grading, handling, and packing, N.J., 
572. 

incubation, 871 ; N.J., 77. 
methods of investtfalion and stand> 
ards, 658. 

preservation, N.J., 75, 
preserved, Chinese, 858. 
prices in Mow York, N.J., 75. 
trolley carriers, Wash., 292. 
two-embryo, of the ring dove, 867. 
zinc content, 464. 

Egg-yolk media, imlioated, 63. 

Eimeria sp. infecting rabbits, 784. 

Einkorn as affected by Hessian fiy. Runs., 
34. 

Blatotrypes hoferi n.g. and n.sp„ notes, 259. 
Elder, European, 653. 

Electric light and power from small streams, 
TJ.S.D.A., 090. 

Electricity — 

for cooking, 587. 
for beating, 587. 
on the farm, 489. 

Electrode, titration, description, 766. 
Electrolytic apparatus, platinum substitute 
for, 204. 

Electrometric — 

titration, 603, 711. 

titration of protein solutions, 
N.Y.State, 201. 

Electromotive forces, pH, H + and OH — 
values corresponding to, 204. 

Eleooharis spp., analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Eleodes opaoa, life history, 260. 
fiUephant grass, culture in Florida, Fla., 37. 
Elk herds, national, 56. 


Kira — • 

leaf beetle, biology, 59. 
leaf beetle, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
sawfly leaf miner, notes, 759. 

Elodea oo/nadenais as siiage plant, 737. 
Elymus — 

macounii, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
mollis as silage crop, Alaska, 30. 
Embryonic development, relation to suck- 
ling, 862. 

Emmcr — 

as affected by Hessian fly, Kans., 34. 
culiure experiments, Ariz., 332; Nobr., 
36. 

field tests, N.Dak.. 824. 
growing with barley, S.Dak., 435. 
Empoa roHW, studies, N.Y.State, 252. 
Empoasca — 

mail, studies, 847. 

unicolor, studies, 848 ; N.Y.State, 252. 
Empusa lecanii on green bug. 59, 

Enamel ware, acid tests, 314. 

Endive, aerial fertilization with carbon 
dioxld, Vt.. 833. 

Endocrine organs, monograph, 172. 

Energy — 

available, recovery In fattening steers, 
769. 

exchange in man, 563. 
expenditure, estimating by Indirect 
calorimetry, 172. 

expenditure of .women workers, 761, 
856. 

metabolism as affected by phlorizin, 

68 . 

utilization in relation to mineral 
metabolism, 558. 

Engines — 

Diesel, fuels and uses, U.S.D.A., 585. 
internal combustion, lubrication. 691. 
tractor, fuel cfliciency and gear changes, 
880. 

Enteritis, chronic. (See Johne’s disease.) 
Enterohepatitis, infectious. (See Black- 
head.) 

Entomological — 

field experimentation, methods, 250. 
research, blocllmatlc law in, 16. 
research in Great Britain, 399. 
Entomology -- 

as affected by the war, 57, 162. 
('conomic, class book, 56. 

Enzym action, studies, 202, 409. 

Euzyms — 

of plants, reactions, Del., 132. 
oxidizing, of plants, 203. 
proteolytic, of soil organisms, 822. 

(See also Ferments.) 

Ephippiger terrestHs, absence of comple- 
ment in blood, 754. 

Epiewrus formidulosus, notes, Pla., 648. 
Epilohium angusti folium — 

as honey plant, Can., 556. 
as silage crop, Alaska, 30. 

Epilohium, variation and mutation In, 330, 
j Epiphytes, osmotic concentration, 220. 
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ii/pitbeiioma» 6ontagioiiRf in chickens, Nev., 
288. 

Kpitrias — 

cucumeriB, (See Potato flea-beetle.) 
part^ula, (See Tobacco flea-beetle.) 
Bricameria, succulent and meeophytlc 
forms, acidity, 29. 

Brlgeron, succulent and mesophytic forms, 
29, 133. 

Erioohlea BUbglattra^ notes, Fla., 528. 
Efiophyea — 

goBsypU, Immunity to, 530. 
nalepai, studies, 463. 

Emohiua n. spp., notes, 63. 

Erysiphaceffi, physiological speciallKatlon. 
152. 

Erythraapidca oaryw, notes. Conn. State, 
159. 

Eatigmene acrwa, (Sec Caterpillar, salt- 
marsh.) 

Ether, effects on respiration, 624, 632. 

Ethyl alcohol, production process, 414. 
Kucalyptol, chlorinated, description, 781. 
Eucalypts, shoot-bearing tumors, 728, 
Eucalyptua wuradeni n. sp., description, 
245. 

Eucalyptus — 

notes and new species, 744, 745. 

• Polyaaccum craaaipea on, 453. 
Euclemenakt haaaettella, studies, 164. 
Eudemis moth in Bordeaux, 59. 

Eulia pinatubana, lif<> history, 665. 
Eumarchalia gennadioUi, notes, 455. 
Eumerua atrigatua, notes, 358, 649. 
Enmyias r, Stoporala, 647. 

Eupodea voJutTia, notes, 852. 

Euproetia chryaorrhwa. (See Brown-tail 
moth.) 

Eupteryx, Nearctlc species, 263. 

Eusol, antiseptic value, 476. 

Eutelua mayetiolee n.sp., description, 64. 
Eutettiof tenella, (See Beet leaf-hopper.) 
EuthHpa tritici, (See B^lower thrlps.) 
Euura Iwta in Sweden, 759. 

Euwoa, spp. in Rhodesia, remedies, 62. 
Evaporation — 

and area of evaporating surface, rela- 
tion, 15. 

studies, Ariz., 879. 

Evaporator — 

description, 615. 
fruit-drying, description, 651. 
Evaporimeter for forest studies, U.S.D.A., 
725. 

Evergreens for the Northern Plains, 243, 
Evolution — 

by hybridization, 228. 
through normal diversity, 522. 

Ewes — 

creatin excretion, 672. 
injury by squirrel-tali grass, Nev., 782. 
milk, quantity and compoirition, 176. 
pregnant, lodln feeding, Iowa, 286. 
Experiment station work, economy in, 301. 
Experiment stations — 

and Department of Agriculture, co- 
ordination of work, 610. 


Experiment stations — Continued. 

Canadian, soldier training at, 200. 
institutional ethics, 604. 
organization and policy, 611. 
organization list, U.S.D.A., 197. 
present position and outlook, 606. 
work and expenditures, U.S.D.A., 197. 
(See alHo Alabama, Alaska, etc.) 
Extension work. (See Agricultural evti^n- 
sion.) 

Extraction apparatus, description, 113. 
Fallowing — 

experiments, 220. 
for weed control, 737, 
summer, U.S.D.A., 442. 

Farcy, (See Glanders.) 

Farm — 

animals. (See Live stock atid Ani- 
mals.) 

buildings and equipment, descriptions, 

419. 

buildings, construction, book on, 488. 
bureau, function of, Cal., 93. 
credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
devices, helps, hints, etc., 699. 
dwelling houses, plans, 488, 791 ; 

II.S.D.A., 692. 
hygiene, book on, 279. 

Industries, treatise, 606, 002. 
lalK)r. (See Agricultural lal)or ) 
land in United States, TJ.S.D.A., 693. 
leases, Kuus., 791 ; Minn., 03. 
life Studies, list of topics, T\S.D.A., 
292. f 

machinery. (See Agricultural luachln 
ery.) 

inanagement, extension teaching In, 
895. ^ 

management studies, Ky., 01 ; Mo., 
694. 

management, successive surveys, 1912- 
1917, variations in, 693. 
mechanics, treatise, 487. 
organization, outline of studios, 
U.S.D.A., 886. 

practice, relation of bioclimatic law 

to. 16. 

prices, geographical pha.ses, U.S.D.A., 
593. 

products and cost accounting, 192. 

(See also Agricultural products.) 
profits and war prices, Wls., 90. 
tenancy and ownership in Nebraska, 
387. 

(See also Land tenure.) 
women, bibliography of, 492, 502. 
Farmers — 

benefit to of patent system, 491. 
.Tapanese, in California* 491. 
organization, 889* 

Farmers* — 

institutes in United States, U.S.D.A., 
198. 

problem and the remedy. N.Dak., 92. 
Farming — 

books on, 192, 831, 592. 
dairy. (See Dairy farming.) 
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Farming — Continued. 

experiences of settlers, Minn., 1)1. 
for women, handbook, 492. 
in Great Britain, financial results, 198. 
in Minnesota, costs, Minn., 91. 
in timbered section, Minn., 886. 
live-stock and crop, comparison, 
N.Dak., 140. 
profit sharing in, 194. 
suggestions to settlers, Cai., 91. 
types in Nebraska, Nebr., 886. 

(A’cc aiso Agriculture > 

Fni rns-- 

Kgyptlan, study of, 493. 
poultry, in New Jersey, N.J., 76, 
share-renting, 592, 791. 
usp of electricity on, 489. 

Fij l — 

niiM lysis, temperature of solution ap 
plied to. 314. 

and protein ratio in the diet, 669. 

( uritent of hlood In fowls, 773, 774 
content of blood in the Tropics, 76^. 
d<‘tennination, 116, 811, 
determination in cocoa and chocolate 
714. 

extraction apparatus, 113. 

Sif the diet, effect <»n tadpoles, 46S. 
irn'tstbolisin, reh^ition to accessory sub 
stanch, 559. 

minimum in the diet, 408. 
role in prottdn utilization, 070. 
utilization for muscular w'ork, 563. 
I'atiguc*, hlood and urine changes due to, 
S60. 4 

rnfs- 

auimul, digestibility, V.S.D.A., 65. 
animal, riMe in nutrition, 609. 
hardened, nutritive value, 361, 362. 
vegetable, treatise, 110. 

(See also Oils,) 

Fat-soluble A. (aSVo Vitamin.) 

Fatty acids. (See Acids.) 

Feces, catalasi' concentration in, 409. 
Feeding — 

cake and corn, manurial value, 826. 
cakes, rancidity, 10. 
charts, 270. 

experiments. (See Cows, Pigs, ete.) 
standards, Wolff- I>ehmann, modined, 
867. 

Feeding stuffs 

analyses and nutritive value, 270. 
chemistry, progress in, 201. 
condimental, N.Dak., 073. 
definitions, 673 ; N.Dak., 073. 
inspection and analyses. Can., 564 ; 
ConmState, 176; Ind., 604, 868; 
N.H., 68; N.y.State, 868; R.I., 604. 
international trade, 176. 
law in Indiana, In^, 564. 
law In Texas, Tex,, 564, 
nitrogenous constituents, 867. 
reports of Feed Control Officials, 504. 
unusual, analyses, Arts., 867. 

{See also speoifto kinds , ) 


Pence posts, treatment, 584, 585 ; Mo., 652. 
Fencing, farm, 585. 

Fenugreek seeds, oil from, 80.3. 
Fermentation chemistry, progress in, 201, 
508, 801. 

Ferments, digestive, 781, 

(See also Enzyms.) 

Pern containing hydrocyanic acid, 63.3. 
Fertility in rats as affected by inbreeding, 
805. 

(See also Sterility.) 

Fertilizer — 

chemistry, progress in, 201, 

dealers, list, Iowa, 24. 

cxperiment.s, Ark., 130; Can,, 516; 

Del., i:iO ; Mass., 21. 

♦•xperiments on Caribou loam, Me., 130. 
expi'rimonls on mounlMln pralne soils, 
722. 

exp(‘riment8 on sand hill laud, 81.3. 
<'xperiments with a crop rotation, 
N.Y.Cornell, 21. 

(See also special crops.) 
requirements of soils. (See Soils. » 
supply of southern India, KU. 
Fertilizers — 

analjses, 428, 724. 

effect on composition of crops. 422, 8i;>. 
effect on soil solubility, Mich., 512. 
examination, 423. 
f(»r Cochin t'bina, 428 
for Indiana, Ind., 218. 
from peal, 722.. 
home mixing, TI.S.D.A., 620. 
information for Porto Rico, 326. 
inspection and analysis, Ind., 630 : 
Kans, 132; Mich., 24; N.Il., 24; 
N.J., 24 ; N.Y.State, 219. 
inspection in Maryland, 724. 
inspection in I*orto Rico, 327. 
international movement, 327. 
law In Maryland, 724. 
law in New Jersey. N.J., 630. 
nitrogen content, determination, 228. 
nitrogenous. (See Nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers ) 

pamphlet of popular Information, 813. 
phosphatic. (See l*hosphates. ) 
potash. ( See Potash. ) 
registrations for 1919, N.J., 25. 
sampling, 8(>(). 

spray application, Hawaii, 138, 148. 
trade and fraud in, 219. 
treatise, 423. 

use, handbooks, 21. 624, 626. 
use in Canada, 626. 
use In Rhodesia, 814. 

(See also apecifio materials.) 

Fetcrlta — 

smut resistance, Kans., 48 ; Mo., 654. 
yields of forage, Ariz, 832. 

Fiber- 

crude. (See Cellulose.) 

from Crotalaria usaramaensis, 640. 

Furersea, 641. 

plants, culture experim^ts, 280, 529. 
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Fiber — Continued. 

plants of Brazil, 827. 
plants, variety tests, Hawaii, 138. 
production in South Africa, 632. 
l^^bers, chemistry of, progress, 613. 

{Sec also Hemp, Ilenequen, etc.) 

Fidia viticidn. {See Grape root- worm.) 
Field crops — 

cost of production, Minn., 01. 

in Canada in 1917, Can., 594. 

inspection, official, 530. 

irrigated, as hog pasture, U.S.D.A., 72. 

manuals, 298, 331. 

of Burma, 529. 

of Ceylon, 529. 

value of line selection, 686. 

work in Assam, 384. 

work in British Guiana, 528. 

work in Burma, 528. 

work in Canada, Cun., 528. 

work in Dutch Fast Indies, 638. 

work in India, 826. 

work in Java, 639. 

work in Netherlands, 638. 

work in Northumberland, 729. 

work in Nova Scotia, 729. 

work in Ontario, 333. 

work in South Africa, 528. 

work in South Australia, 529, 639. 

work in West Indies, 628, 729, 825. 

work In Zurich, 729. 

(8co aUo Crops, Forage crops, Root 
crops, etc.) 

Field trials, experimental error, 635. 
Fieldfare, food habits, 464. 

Fig- 

disease, new, 760. 

fly, black, studit'S, 652, 568. 

smut, studies, 157. 

Figs, drying, 557. 

Filaria — 

galhnarum n.sp., notes, 874. 
papillosa, notes, 287. 

Fire — 

blight, carriers, N.T. State, 253. 
insurance, mutual, tT.S.D.A., 194. 
Fires, forest, {See Forest fires.) 

Fireweed — 

as honey plant, Can., 566. 
as silage crop, Alaska, 30. 

Firewoods, treatise, 449. 

Firs, thinning experiments, 744. 

Fischer, E., biographical sketch, 400. 

Fish- 

drying, 807. 

meal, analyses, Can., 565 ; N.Y.State, 

868 . 

oils, changes in storage, 310, 
ponds, construction and <*are, Ohio, 
590. 

scrap, analyses, Can., 565. 
storage holdings, U.S.D.A., 558. 
waste fertilizers, analyses, 428. 

Fishes — 

cestodes from, 455. 

in relation to mosquito control, 553. 


Fishing, notes, 743. 

Fistulous withers, relation to ticks, 480. 
Flavin, antiseptic value, 188, 474. 

Flax — 

Colletotrichum disease, 644, 655. 
culture experiments, 333 ; Can., 628 ; 

Hawaii, 138 ; N.Dak., 824. 
culture for oil in England, 734. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
culture in British East Afrlm, 734. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 623. 

industry in Canada, 532. 
industry in Victoria, 632. 

New Zealand, culture in Great Britain, 
641. 

treatment, 656. 
seeding dates, 230. 

straw shives and bolls, analyses. Can., 
566. 

variety tests, 532; Idaho, 226; N.Dak., 
, 824. 

wdlt and cnnkc'r resistance, N.Dak., 
140. 

Flaxseed — 

and chaff, analyses, Can., 6C6. 
cake, analyses, N.Y.State, 868. , 

Plea leptomonad, studies, 781. 

Fleas, dog, remedies, 602. , 

FUes— 

biting, relation to swamp fever, Wyo., 
478. 

control, 661. 
flight distances, 269. 
house, (8ee^llou8e fly.) 
relation to anthrax. La., 461. 
white. {Sre White fly.) 

Flora — < 

of India, 622. 
of Mexico, 821. 
of Micbiguii, notes, 820, 821. 
of Virgin Islands, 219. 

Floras — 

dwarf shore, 820. 
insular, endemism, 220. 

{See also Vegetation.) 

Florida — 

Station, notes, 300, 798, 

Station, report, 698. 

University, notes, 798. 

Flour — 

beetles, confused, 57, 358, 759. 
determination of i>ercentage extrac- 
tion, 313. 

extraction and admixture as affecting 
yeast activity, 362. 

from various products, characteristics 
and detection, 467. 

germ In, effect on nutritive value, 467. 
gluten content, determination, 803. 
grading, 799. 

insects affecting, 162, 456, 463. 

Kafir corn, Kans., 64. 
milling, 201. 

milling and moisture content, U.S.O.A,« 
169. 
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Klour — ^Continued. 

red doff, analyses, Tan., 604 ; Ind., 
808 : N.H., 08 ; N.Y.State, 808 ; RJ., 
504. 

rye, inillltiff ffrade, 313. 

(aVcp alHo Brt'ud.) 

Flower — 

beetle, Japanese, In New Jersey, 000. 
thrips injurinff peaches, Mioli , 000. 
Flowers, (^er Plants, ornamental.) 

Miiid, ineasiirinff small volumes, 20.3. 
Fluorin 

fortillzinff value, 428, 820 
in soils, plants, and animals, 120 
Fodder crops, (t^ec Forage crops.) 

FumcH — 

luHduSt notes, 622, 0.68. 
rimoftuSf not<'s, 453. 

Food- 

conservation and rcffiilation, 02, 
consumption by recruits an<l seasoned 
troops, 8,64. ^ 

<'otisumptlon in the training camps, 
8,64. 

control in Canada, 205. 
control in (Ireat Britain, 07. 
control In Italy, 07. 

<‘Asis, tn'utisc, 02. 

e.vports I'nltedtStates to England, 00. 
insp<*ctfon. Conn. State, 170; Me., 171; 
.N.Dak, 000, 

inspection in (Ireat Britain, 00. 
inspection in Maine, 06. 
plants, important, 720. 
poisoning due to pi%tenB group, 84 
pn'parations, analys<‘s, N.Dak., 703. 
tu'oductJon 111 United Kingdom, 400, 
60^. 

X>ioducts, oxaminatiun, 888. 
products, stuudurds of purity, U.8.D.A., 
313. 

products, storage holdings, U.S D.A., 
60, 658. 

requirements of man and their va- 
riations, 362. 

rt'quiromcnls of women workers, 701, 
8.60. 

saving and sharing, hook on, 807. 
situation in Austria, 67. 
substitutes, pjipers on, 06. 
supply of our allies, 67. 
surveys, TT.S.D.A., 66, 362. 
values, calculation, 66. 

(Hee also Diet.) 

Foods — 

analysis, manuals, 412, 710. 
bacteriology and mycology, treatise, 
360. 

canned. Canned foods.) 

drying. {See Drying. ) 
factors In estimation of nutritive 
value, 264, 361, 

H-ion concentration, 763. 
treatise, 558. 

Foot-nnd-moul h disease — 
immunization, 378. 

In Italy, 284. 


Foot -a nd-mouth d isease — Continued, 
notes, 873. 

prophylaxis and treatment, 676. 

B\)rag(‘ — 

plants, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
idants, important, 720. 
poisoning, notes, 784. 
poisoning, relation to botulism, 170, 
280, 681. 

(AVe aho Bush sickness and Poisonous 
plants ) 

Forage croi)S- - 

climatic reqtdronients, T^ST>.A., 417. 
culture ex]u*iiments, Ncbr., 638. 
culture experiments in South Aus- 
tralia, 030. 

cull lire oxp<>rlrnents in Wyoming, 528. 
miscellaneous, in Burma, 529. 
miscellaneous, in India, 529. 
mJ.scellaneous, in Soutli Africa, 528. 
of Mexico. 821. 

soil hen ting and manuring experi- 
ments, Hawaii, 138. 
variety testa, Idaho, 225 ; Mo., 637 ; 

Xev., 227; Tex., 36. 

(/SVe also spinal crops ) 

Fordo heiw n comb., identity, 255. 

Forest — 

administration. iS?cr Porestr.\ ) 
composition in the far North, 634 
fire of October 1918 in Minnesota, 48. 
fire reports, 243, 840 
fires, effect on Itidiau chir forests, 840. 
growth, climatic conditions control- 
ling, r.8I).A., 417. 

Insects in India, 57. 

insects In Sweden, 4.65. 

land, classification, 839. 

land in Ignited States, U.S.D.A., 09,3. 

light, qualily, 330. 

marking rules, pathological, 840. 

mensuiation, 840. 

policy for Australia, 838. 

policy for Louisiana, 243. 

Xiollcy, national, U.S.D.A., 149. 
renewal in Netherlands Indies, 48. 
resources, tabulating, 244. 
soils, nitrification in, 125. 
studies, ovaporimeter for, U.S.D.A., 
725. 

study in primary grades, 29 S. 
surveys, technical guide, 292, 
taxation in United States, 244. 
trees. (8’rc Trees.) 

Porestation — 

in Franco, 838. 

In Mediterranean basin, 744. 
in Scotland, 244 

in United Kingdom, 343, 652, 743. 
with conife^rs, treatise, 652. 

Forestry — 

cMiucatlon and research in Great Brit- 
ain, 797. 

In .\ppfilachiana a.s affected by changed 
conditions, s:i8. 
in Baluchistan. 449. 
ill Canada, 243, 838. 
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Forestry — Cox^tioaed. 

In Hawaii, 149, 150, 786. 

In India, 150, 449, 652, 744. 

in Japan, 348. 

in Massachusetts. 743. 

in Minnesota, 248. 

in New Zealand, 46, 343, 641. 

In United Kingdom, treatises, 343, 743. 
on private lands, 243, 541. 
research, phylometor method, 327. 
review of literature and notes, 743. 
treatises, 243, 540. 

Forests — 

brush disposal, 839. 

influence on water power supply, 785. 

kauri, management, 46. 

National, mapping, aerial photography 
tor, 244. 

National, range management on, 
U.S.D.A, 665, 

National, recreational features, tl.S. 
D.A., 140, 844. 

nitrification of soils and regenei'fl 
tlon, 126. 

of British Columbia, 888. 
of Dolavvarc peninsula, 244. 
of French colonies, resources, 150, 748. 
of (Germany, resonrcos, 244. 
of India, 522, 839. 
of New Jersey, g(‘Ography, 244. 
of Santa Lucia Mountains, geobotany, 
220 . 

of United Statesi in relation to lum- 
ber export, U.S.D.A., 448, 
of Western Australia, 743. 
Formaldyhyde — 

«olution.*4, analyses, Mieh., 443. 
vapor for seed treatment, 154, 245. 
Formic acid — 

determination, 112. 

production from ulkali-sawdunt fusion, 
314. 

Formieida» of France and Belgium, 300. 
Foul brood — 

control, Mich,, 468. 
in Connecticut, Conn. State, 158. 

Fowl — 

and pheasant hybrids, sterility, 472. 
cholera, diagnosis, 287. 
nematode, new, 874. 
plague In Holland, 784. 
tapeworms, transmission, 685, 881. 
tubc^rculosis In Iowa, Iowa, 88. 
typhoid, diagnosis, 287. 

Fowls — 

Andalusian, color inheritance, Kans., 
76. 

brooding habits of capons, 871. 
caponizing, 774 ; Md., 180. 
cholesterol content of blood, 773. 
fat content of blood, 773, 774, 
fertility experiments, 774, 871. 
Inheritance of leg-feathering, 472. 
inheritance studies, N.J., 75. 
male, feminized, 269. 

Rhode Island Red, egg production, 179; 


Fowls — Continued. 

sex sequence, N.J., 75. 

{See aiao Poultry.) 

Fox biscuits, analyses, Can., 566. 

Foxglove, smooth-stemmed form, studies, 
523. 

Foxtail- 

bacterial disease, notes. Ark., 748. 
hay, injury to sheep, Nev., 782. 
midge in Denmark, 400. 

I'ranklinlella, key, 847. 

Froomartins, notes, 672. 

Preesias, breeding, progress In, 448. 

Frljole beau as forage crop, Tex., 36. 
Froghoppers. remedies, 456. 

Frostless and vegetative periods, relation, 
TT.S.D.A., 118, 710. 

Frosts of 191f{-17 in Great Briialn, effect 
on vegetation, 236, 

Fruit — 

Idossom bacillus, studies, 841, 
brown rot, studies, 348, 844. 

* diseaseH and pests, control in New 
York, 245, 248. 
flies of Brazil, 758. 
fly, Argentine, n(31;es, 552. 
growing, climatic factors, 340 ; 

U.S.D.A., 417. 
growing in Australia, 238. 
growing in California, 237, 340. 
growing in Denmark, 444. 
growing In Great Brltulu, 538. 
growing In India, improvement, 340, 
522, 837. 

growing In se/uiarld Northwest, 238. 
growing In South Africa, 835, 
growing in Spain, treatise, 237. 
juices and their substitution, 06. 
juices as beverages, 467. ’ 

juices, citric acid content, determlna 
tlon, 804. 

jiiiees, concentrated, antiscorbutic 
properties, 470. 

Juices, preparation, 739. 
juices, raw and cooked, pH of, 763. 

** little leaf,” studies," 462. 
moth, oriental. (See Peach moth, 
oriental.) 

scale, European, In Pennsylvania, 164. 
silver leaf disease, notes, 750. 
stocks, American-grown, 885. 

Fruits — 

blooming dates, N.J., 41. 
blooming dates in South Africa, 836. 
bud selection, 835, 

Chinese, collected by Meyer, 742. 
citrus. {See Citrus fruits.) 
containers, 443; N.Dak., 763. 
culture experiments. Can,, 538 ; N.Mcx., 
147; Nebr., 648. 

culture experiments In Nova Scotia, 
738. 

culture experiments In Philippines, 
650. 

culture in North Dakota, N.Dak., 83T. 
culture In the garden, 97, 638. 
culture, manuals, 339, 340^ 538, 650. 
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jTrults — Continued. 

dried, Indian meal moth on, 666. 
drying, 667, 617, 618, 651, 807. 
fall V. spring planting. Mo., 648. 
for dry farming, Ariz., 29. 
frosi -resistance studies, Mo., 048. 
grafting and budding, Ohio, 147. 
hardy, breeding and selection, S.Dak., 
238. 

insects affecting, 160. 
irrigation, 462. 
maintaining vigor in, 340. 
marketing, 341 ; 111., 834. 
of North Dakota, native, 836, 
preservation, 500. 
pruning, 238, 444, 835. 
refrigeration, 443. 

small, containers, 44.3 ; N. Dak., 703. 
small, culture, treatise, 739. 
small, insects affecting, 100. 
spraying, Mich., 43. 
spraying experiments, Iowa, 237 ; Mo., 
060. • 
spraying with arsenlcals, 69. 
storage. 111., 884. 
training, manual, 650. 
tropical and semi tropical, manual, 341. 
vsfrletles for British Columbia, 340. 
varieties for Oregon, 444. 
varletlcu for South Africa, 835. 
varieties for Wlscousin, 836, 
varieties in (Germany, 340. 
wild, of Germany, 742. 
winter injury, 749. 

(iSee also Orchard;^ Apples, Peaches, 
etc.) 

Fuligullnse, status of, 647. 

IMugi — 

altitfiidlnal relations, 740. 
as affected by formaldehyde vapor, 154, 
245. 

cell regeneration, 340. 
gold absorption by, 329. 
of Japan, new, 740. 
of New York, new, 340. 
of Porto Blco, 842. 

parasitic, ecological conditions of de- 
velopment, 245. 

parasitic, physiological specialization, 
162. 

respiration studies, 624. 
wood-destroying, 463, 746. 
ilSee also Plant diseases and specific 
fungi.) 

Fungicides — 

Inspection and analyses, Mich., 443 ; 

N.J., 48; N.Y.State, 237. 
notes, 364. 

(See also Sprays and specific forms.) 

Fnngus — 

flora of cane sugar. La., 416. 
parasites of insects, 69. 

Fnrersea fibers, 641. 

Fusarium^ 

oonglutinans callistephi n.var., studies, 
846. 


Fttsarium — C^ontlnued. ^ 

cubense, studie.s, 845. 

Ipcopersioif studies, Ga., 156. 
rostratum, notes, 544, 

Fusarlum — 

diseases, studies, Minn., 745. 
wilt, studies, Mo., 055. 

FusicladiMm dendri tioum. ( See Apple scab. ) 
Galactagoguo, milk as, 80. 

Oaleruoella luteola, biology, 59. 

Gall- 

insects, notes, 160. 
midges, studies, 160. 

Oallohclicua nicoticnw, notes, 354. 

Game laws for 1919, TT.S.D.A , 7.5,3. 
Gangrene, gas — 

calciiim-ion factor, 83. 
prophylaxis and treatment, 676, 677. 
Gapes In chickens, W.Va., 88. 

Garbage — 

feeding value, Del., 177. 
tankage, nvailablllty of nitrogen in. 
Ohio. 517. 

Garbanzos, yields, Arlz., 331. 

Garden — 

crops. iSre Vegetables.) 

Insects, descriptions. 56. 

Insects of Boulder, Colorado, 764. 
insects of Florida, Fla., 455 
Insects of New York, 160. 
slugs, notes, Conn.Statc, 159. 
Gardening — 

ornamental, coler effects in, 448. 
textbooks, 06, 298. 
treatises, 236, 339. « 

use of hotbed and cold frame in, 530. 
(Sec also School gardening and Vege- 
table gardening.) 

Gardens In Great Britain us affected by 
frosts of 1910-17, 230 
Oargaphia tilio', notes, 847. 

Garget. (See Manimltis.) 

Gastric — 

residuum, studies, 764. 
response to foods, 467, 857. 

Gastritis, parasitic, In calves, 479. 
Gastrophllus of Boiith Africa, notes, 874. 
Oastrophilus spp. remedies, 480. 

(See also Bots.) 

Geese, feeds and feeding, Can., 370. 
Gelatin — 

colloid chemistry, 801. 
imbibition, studies, 221. 
liquefaction as affected by U-lon con- 
centration, 11, 
zinc content, 464. 

Oelechia — 

gossypietla. (See Cotton T>ollworm, 
pink.) 

ocellatella, notes, 460. 

Geobotany of Santa Lucia Mountains, 220. 
Geodetical tables, 808. 

Georgia — 

College, notes, 898. 

SUtlon, notes, 199, 398, 496, 898. 
Station, reports, 198. 
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Geotropic stiipulatiozi in plants, 725. 

Germ cells In mammals as affected by alco- 
hol, 863. 

Oibherella aauhinetii, notes, 544. 

Ginseng, Ramularia root rots, 155. 

Gipsy moth — 

control. Conn. State, 158. 
parasite of, TJ.S.D.A., 461. 
peeudograsserle, 367. 

Girls' agricultural competitions, prizes for, 
495. 

Glanders — 

diagnosis, 84, 477. 
in the mule, 784 
notes, 280, 873. 

prophylaxis and treatment. 576. 
studle.s, 189. 

Glass, chemistry of, progress, 613. 
QUocladivm viHde, notes, 844, 

Gliricidia primings, fertilizing value, 528. 
Olceosporium nen^ifsequum on plane, 353 
Gloomy scale, notes, N.C., 660. 

Gluconic acid, preparation, CIO. 

Glucose — 

absorption by aerial parts of the mul- 
berry, 818. 
from Arum, 117. 

Gluten — 

colloid chemistry, 801. 
determination in flour, 803. 
feed for pigs, 569. 

Qlyceria f/randis, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Glycerin prod u<‘t Ion from sugar. 507. 
OlyciphaifUK cadurerum , notes, 463. 
Glycosuria, observations on, 364. 

Onomonia vmdta, notes, 752. 

Goat meat, production in Unlte<l States, 
U.S.D.A., 892. 

(Joat-pox, Infection rosenibling, 678. 

Goats— 

creatin excretion, 672. 
mammary secretion, .studies, 79. 
milch, use in dairying. 184. 
production on ranges, U.S.D.A., 71. 
Goat’s butter, digestibility, TJ.SD.A., 65. 
Goatskins, exports from South Africa, 772. 
Oomontia lignAcola ii.sp., notes, 429. 
Gtmooephalum spp. In Mysore, 165. 
Gooseberries — 

culture, Mich., 148. 
culture and quarantine regulations, 
U.S.D.A., 45. 

potash fertilizers for. Mass., 21. 
variety experiments, 445. 

(See alfio Ribes.) 

Gooseberry — 

mildew, notes, 49, 154, 751. 
witches’ broom, notes, Mich., 660. 
Gwrtyna immania, studies, N.T.Cornell, 160. 
Graft of spruce on pine, anatomy, 47. 
Grafting — 

natural, of branches and roots, 522. 
symbiomorphoses arising from, 522. 
Grain — 

aphis, European, eggs of, studies, N.J., 
263. 


Grain — Continued. 

aphis, European, studies, N.Y.CornelU 
849. 

beetles in Australian wheat, 759. 
borer, lesser, notes, 759. 
bug, studies, U.8.D.A., 365. 
cultivated fallow for, 738. 
culture experiments. Nebr., 86, 638. 
culture experiments in Wyoming, 528. 
culture on moor soils, 780. 
diseases, studies, 655. 
extract s. acidim(‘tric titration In pres 
ence of alcohol, 113. 
frost injury, 335. 
inspecitioi), Mont , 39. 
pests in Now York, 160. 
rusts, notes, 655. 
rusts of Oregon, 152. 
separators, fire ami dust -explosion pre- 
vention in, 691, 
smuts, studies. Mo., 654. 
statistics in Scotland, 795. 
statistics in United Slates, 492. 
stored. Insects affecting, 456, 46.3, 549 ; 
N.J.. 58. 

superviKlon. Fi'denil, U.S.D.A., 636. 
trade, outline of policies, 388. 
varieties, suaeei>tiblUt.v to IJessAan fly 
injury, Kans., .^4. 

warehouses, regulations, U.S U 891. 
water requirement as affected by en- 
vironment, 631, 

(See Cereals ond epeoirl rropa,) 
Gram, culture In Ilurmn. 629. 

Gramiueee lmportav«t for food and fodder, 
729. 

Granary-weevil, notess, 758. 

Grape — 

anthracnose, notes, 840. 
black rot, notes, 49, 54, 751. 
black spot, notes, 349. 

<*hlorosiH, breeding for resistance, 740 
CochyllB, control, 836. 
disease control and weather, 54, 
downy mildew, studies, 64, 249, 349, 
751. 845. 

Juice, preparation, TT.S.1'>.A., 806. 
leaf-hopper, studies, 848. 
mildew, notes, 740, 836. 

Oldlum, treatment, 845. 
phylloxera. (See I’hylloxera.) 
roncet, studies, 845, 
root-worm, remedies, N.Y.State, 852, 
Grapefruit — 

as budding stock, 447, 
coloration, factors In, Pla., 639, - 
Grapes — 

antiscorbutic value, 861. 
breeding experiments, Ga., 146; N.C., 
650, 739. 

culture, 339, 440, 740. 

culture experiments, 836; N.J., 41. 

fertilizer experiments, N.Y.State, 341, 

hybrid direct bearers, 241, 446, 740. 

must analyses, 836, 

pruning, 243, 836. 

raisin, sulphuring, CaL, 16. 
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Grapes — Continued. 

sap acidity, relation to disease resist- 
ance, 740, 844. 
spraying, 349, 751. 
thysanopterous pest, 466. 
varieties, 844. 

wild, northern and southern strains, 
tests In Minnesota, 144. 
wine, drying, 051. 

(^>f* also Vineyards.) 

Grape-shoot silage as source of alcohol and 
taiMarlc acid, 018. 
tJrapevine — 

Otiorhynchus, studies, 59. 
pyralid, remedies, 59. 

Graptohtha spp., studies, 357. 

Grass — 

for seed, fertilizer experiments, 228. 
mixtures, drilling r. broadcasting, 2.30. 
mixtures for lawns, inspection, N.J., 40. 
mixtures for seeding waste land, 231. 
mixtures, tests, 229. • 

pests 111 New York, 160. 
jdiosphale.s for, 426. 
loot beetle in Australia, 666. 

Grasse‘S— 

AH^erican, axillary cleistogenes, 635. 
analyses, VVyo., 333. 
culture ^‘xperim^nlN, <'au., 528, 
tlistrlbutioii in grazing ureas of United 
States, 471. 

effect on soil niti’iite content, Mo., 623. 
forest, of India, 522. 
from difl'eriuit allitudos, nitrogen oon- 
•tent. W.vo.,.333. • 
hay and ruisture, varieties, 3,34. 
nalive. for hay ami silage, Alaska, 30. 
new, #iotos, Fla., 528. 
of Mexico, 821. 
of South Alriea, 529. 
riingo, of North Dakota, 4.34. 

(>?ce also Mi'udows, Pasture and sprci- 
fio yrasses.) 

Grasshoppers — 

control, 251, 252, 754; ind., 162. 
tliffereutial, control, Arlz„ 355. 
notes, Mont., 57. 
also lx}custs.) 

Grassland — 

climax formation, 634. 
management, 367. 
old, improvement, 826, 

(See also Meadows and Pastures.) 
Gravel for roads. (See Koad materials.) 
Gravity acceleration tables, 808. 

Grazing — 

deferred and rotation system, Kans., 
34. 

land in TTnltod States, U.S.D..\., 693. 
research, plant indicators In, 327. 

(See also Range management.) 

Grease traps, construction, 589. 

Great tit, food habits, 454. 

Green — 

apple bug, remedies, 766. 

bug on coffee, fungus enemies, 59. 

bug on cotton, 251. 


Green — ('ontlniied. • 

capsid, notes. 354. 

manures, effect on seed germination, 
523. 

manures, effect on soil bacteria, Ga., 
180. 

maiuires, pitting and rotting, 721. 
manures, use, guide for, 626. 
manuring experiments, Del., 136; N.J., 
19. 

manuring for soils of India, 814. 
manuring with cowpeas. Mo.. 624. 
soldier bug in citrus groves, .355. 
Greenhousj^ — 

cockroach, studies, ('onn.Stat(‘, 158. 
leaf-tyer, studies, 460 . 
mealy bug, notes, 750. 
plants, aerial fertilization with carbon 
dioxid, Vf., 833. 

Greenliousc.s — 

construction, .339 

fumigation e\p«*rimcnts, N..I , .38. 

heating, 587. 

soil sterilization experiments. 339. 
Greensand as source ol potash, 23. 

Ground srpiirrolK in Oulifornla, 353. 
Growth — 

and hvdration, defining physical con- 
stants, 27. 

us affected by inbreeding, 865, 866. 
uvallability of energy for, 769. 
in organisms, studies, 25, 26, 132. 
of tadpoles, nuttition studies, 468. 
relation to hypophysis, 279. 

.studies with tvliilo mice, 766. 

Grow t h-proinol i ng properties — - 
of baker's yeast, 169. 
of cabbage, 167, 168. 
of lactalbumin, 46)5, 466. 

(See also Vitamins.) 

Orifllolalpa of Java, 847 ' 

Qryllus — 

ahhrrvlatus, control, S.Dak., 251. 
(fomestiens (See Cricket, bouse.) 
(iimno — 

of Guano Islands, South Africa, 627, 
Peruvian, fertilizing value, 218. 
Guarana, caffein content, 412. 

Guinea pigs, domestication In Peru, 869, 
Giimniosis, studies, Ga., 49. 

Gums — 

and resins, handbook, 119 
chemistry of, progress, 614, 801. 

(i ymnosporangium junlperi virffinianafg 
.studies, W.Va., 53. 

Gyinnosporangium, studies, 152, 746. 
Gypona north of Mexico, review, 466. 
Gypsum — 

aiunioniu fixing capacity, 521. 
effect on iiotash solubility, 126. 
fertilizing value, 427. 

Hahrocytus similllmus n.sp., description, 64. 
llabroueiuic conjunctivitis, 84. 

]/adeua oleraoea^ control, 339. 

Bwmatvbia srnata, (See Horn-fly.) 
Hsemunchosis in sheep, 873. 

Halazone as water dlsinfectauG 583. 
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Ham, gastric i^esponse to, 8r>7. 

Hams, curing, 488. 

Haplotbrlps, key, 847. 

Hardback grubs In Antigua, 402. 
Harmollta, n»vl»lon and now species, 607. 
Uarpipterpjt sp. on lartarlan Inineysuckle, 
Conn.State, ir>9. 

Harrowing, tractor cost, Pa„ 486. 

Harrows for vineyards, tests, 887, 888. 
Harvest dates, temperature iuOuence on, 
U.S.D.A., 716. 

Harvesting — 

machinery, new, N.Dak., 28». 
tractor costs, 790. 

Hawaii— 

College, notes, 199. 

Station, notes, 898. 

Station, report, 198. 

Hay — 

Association, National, proceedings, 641. 
baling, U.S.D.A., 436. 
brown. Wash., 232. 
cost of production, Minn., 91. 
crops, ammonium nitrate for, 424. 
crops and rowen In rotations, B.I., 
4S4. 

crops, cllmatie requirements, U.S.D.A., 
417. 

crops, culture experiments, Nebr., 638. 
crops, field tests In Nova Scotia, 729. 
crops for Alaska, Alaska, 30. 
crops for Ontario, 334. 
crops, phosphates Tor, 723. 
crops, sodium for, R.I., 420. 
crops, yield cycles, 892. 
from Immature plants, vitamin con- 
tent, 762. 

land, bog, soil-application and ferti- 
lizer treatment, 230. 

(See also Meadows, Grass, and Alfalfa, 
Clover, Timothy, etc.) 

Hazel wood, water conductivity, 328. 
Hazelnut weevil In Italy, 655. 

Hazelnuts, nutritive value, 557. 

Header attachment, homemade, 487. 
Heartwater of sheep, notes, 879. 

Heating by electricity, 687. 

Bedymelea melanocephalua, notes, 647. 
Heifers — 

dairy, winter rations. Mo., 77. 

French Canadian, feed cost ot raising. 
Can,, 672. 

protein requirements, Mo., 676. 

(iSee alao Cows.) 

BetUpua pittieri n.sp., description, 200. 
Btdim ptaana, occurrence in California, 648. 
BelnUnthoaporium — 

sp. on sugar cane, 450. 

Bpp. on w*heat, 544. 

Bemerocampa — 

leuooatigma. (.See Tussock moth, white- 
marked.) 

vetaata guloaa, notes, 552. 
Bemerophila paviana, summary of Informa- 
tion, 100. 

Hemlcelluloses, colloid chemistry, 801. 
Bemileia vastatriat notes, 350. 


Hemiptera collected by Yale Dominican ex- 
pedition, 847. 

Hemlock — 

bark as source of tannin, 609. 
for wood-block pavement, 790. 
volume tables, 

Hemoglobin, antigenic property, 676. 
Hemorrhagic septicemia. (See Septicemia.) 
Hemp — 

culture experiments, 528: Ha- 

waii, 138. 

culture in Alaska, Alaska, 31. 
field tests, N.Dak., 824, 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

green, forlilizing value, 814. 
retting, 641. 
seeding dates, 230. 

{See alao Hlsal hemp.) 

Henequen — 

as binder- twine flbt*r, U.S.D.A., 639. 
j)roduction in Yucatan, 829. 

Hens — 

fertilization of eggs, 774, 871. 
laying — 

feeding, N.J., 77; U.S.D.A., 869. 
feeding experiments, 675 ^ Ind., 
670; N.Mex., 571. 
house and equipment^ for, Wash , 
292. 

{See alao Egg production.) 
Hepatitis, parenchymatous, In horses, 873. 
Heredity — 

and environment studies with pluutN, 
N.J., 42. 

chromosome theory, and mitosis, 861. 
in barley, 639. 
in castor beans, 223. 
in (Jichorivm intyhua, 223. 
in cowpea.M, 828. 
in I>rosopliila, 175, 867, 868. 
in fowls. 472; N.J., 75. 
in maize, 436, 726, 733. 827 ; U.S.D.A., 
437 

in mice, 866. 
lu mice, yellow, 176. 
in oats, N.Y.Comell, 641. 
ill (Enothera, 431. 
in IMmseolus, 821. 
in shepherd’s purse, 134. 
in HWine, Runs., 74. 
in tobacco, 440, 736, 830. 
in wheat, 235. 

Mendellan, as affected by natural selec- 
tion, 268. 

Mendellan theory, 726. 

Mendellan, under different mating sys- 
tems, 267, 268, 473. 
of blister-mite immunity in cotton, 530. 
of color. (See Color Inheritance.) 
of doublenesB in Chelidouium, 223. 
of effects of alcohol In guinea pigs, 
803. 

of fertility in sheep, 268. 
of hornlessness In cattle, 866. 
of leafing time in beeches, 881. 

(See alao Mutation and Variation.) 
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Hc^roiUt crystallography, 802. 

HerpetiynMnas otenoeephali, stiidicH, 781. 
Hessian fly — 

injury, susceptibility of grain varieties 
to, Kaus., 34. 

notes, 0.3. 04, 755 ; Mo., 000. 
studies, 666. 

Hetfirocampa i/uttirittn, notes, Conn. State, 
159. 

lleterodera — 

radiricola, control, 660 
ftcfKichtii affecting peas. 51. 
Tloterolyslns, studies, 874. 

Iletoroneura, new genus, erection, 850. 

I f et ft chem ft prima ii g. and n sp., descrip- 
tion, 64. 

]I(ft(‘rottpilu8 hlackmanni n.sp., dt'Scriptlon, 
463. 

Ilevea hra^xlienHiH. (»SVc Rubber.) 

Hickory nuts, varieties, 837. 

Hidari irava, studies, 757. 

Hides and skins, country, TJ.S.D.A., 67^. 
Highway l>rldg<‘s, lo.ids for, 583, 

Highways. (i8cc Hoads ) 

Jfippoilaviid C07xverff€n8 for aphis control, 
62 

I log ch^dcra - 

chronic, treatinent, 287. 
control, j577, 77f , 784, 879 ; IJ.S.D.A., 
684. 

dissemination by insects, 578, 777. 
Immunlzutlon, 286, 677. 
immunization of young pigs, 86. 
medicinal remedies, so-called, Ind., 87. 
iiofea, 680, 878. • 

relation to iiecrobacillosls, 87, 784, 
scrum, methods of bleeding for, 879. 
situation In Wisconsin, 474. 
llog bouB('s for Indiana, 586. 

Hogs. (^€0 Pigs.) 

Hollyhocks, ln8(»ct i»est, 257. 

Home — 

grounds in Wisconsin, planting, 242. 
projet't work in Indiana, 495. 
projects, book on, 395. 

Home economics — 

courses, 395, 396, 595. 
extension woik, N.J., 95; T' S D.A., 
198. 

instruction In California, 392. 
instruction in Canada, 391. 
instruction In France, 790. 
instruction in Gary. Indiana, 391. 
instruction in New Mexico, 396. 
instruction, organization and admin- 
istration, 404. 

lessons for rural schools, 494. 
manuals. 06, 97, 08. 
syllabus, 494. 
textbooks, O'?, 396. 896. 

(See aJfto Vocational edv -at ion and 
Household.) 

Hominy feed — 

analyses, Con., 565; ConinStute, 176; 
Ind., 664, 868; N.H., 68; N.Y, State, 
868; E.I., 564. 
and hominy hearts, 664. 


Hominy feed — ^Continued. • 

for lambs, Ind., 70 ; Nebr., 770. 
for pigs, 675. 
for steers, 367. 

Ifomona coffearia, studies, 357. 

Honey — 

methods of Investigation and stand- 
ards. 558. 

paper container, Can., 556. 
production, U.S.D.A., 463. 

Honeybees. (See Bees.) 

Hom*> d(‘W honeys, melezitose in, 716). 
Hookworms, treatment, 480, 782. 

aphis, dipterous enemy, 455. 
glowing in South .\frica, 734. 
insects, studies, N.Y Cornell, 160. 
mildew, treatinent, 751. 

Hopkins, C. G., biographical sketeh, 599. 
llordein, analyses, 11. 

JUmdeum — 

horrale as hay crop. Alaska, 31. 
jubatum. annlys(‘s, Wyo., 333. 
jubatum, injury to sh(*cp, Ne\., 782. 

Hoi n — 

fly, notes, 755. 
waste, uljlizution, 723. 

Horse — 

bots. (Sec Bots.) 
fat, dlgc‘stibility, U.S.D.A., 6.5. 
flesh, as human food, 799. 
mange, parasitic, 873. 
maJige, sarcopticf treatment, 880. 
plague, notes, 784. 

sickness, African, serum treatment. 
186. 

sickness in Belgian Kongo, 879, 
Horsemlnt as source of thymol, 826. 
Horse-radish — 

diseases, notes, 745. 
nutritive value, 557. 

Horses — 

anatomy and phy,«!iology, atlas, 87, 
anatomy, regional, 279. 
blood of, studies, 87. 
blood pressure, 287, 579. 
draft, management, 370. 
farm prices, U.S.D.A., 6061. 
feed records. Can., 570. 
feeding experiments. Mass., 274 ; Mo., 
676. 

immunization, 376. 
muzzle flora, 2tS7. 
poisoning by castor seed, 87. 
Horseshoe-crab blood n.s oxygen consump- 
tion indicator, 524. 

lIorsesliO(*s of interest to veterinarlaus, 82. 
Horticultural libraries in I’nited States. 
343. 

Horticulture, textbooks, 96, 597. 

Hotbed, use of, treatise, 538. 

House fly — 

as carrier of fowl tapeworms, 685^ 
881. 

control, N.,T., 58. 
flight distances, 259. 
relation to anthrax, La., 461. 
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House fly — Ctntinued. 

relation to hog cholera^ 678. 
remedies» 662. 

Household — 

budget and accounts, teaching, 494. 
devices, recipes, etc., 699. 
labor>saving appliances, treatise, 692. 
thrift, lessons, 66. 

(See also Hottic* economics.) 

Huanacu, domestication In Peru, 869. 
Hufenandia n.spp,, descriptions, 740, 741. 
Hummingbirds, keeping in captivity, 56. 
Humus — 

determination, 

effect on chemical reactions in soil, 

720. 

fertilizers, studios. 722. 
nitrate formation in, 126. 
soils of Sweden, classlflcation, 511. 
Humus-forming plants, H-lon concentra- 
tion, 19. 

llumus-poor soils of Sweden, classification, 
610. 

Hunting, notes, 743. 

Hyacinth Iwjan, specific names, 623. 
Upalopeplus smaragdinus n.sp., description, 
847. 

JJyalopteruH artmdinis — 
in South Dakota, 69. 
studies, U.S.D.A., 163. 

Hybridization — 

asexual, through grafting, 522. 
evolution by, 223« 

increased development from, hypothe- 
sis, 747. 

of pheasants and Golden Campines, 
472. 

(See also Breeding.) 

Hybrids, twin and constant, in Drosophila, 
867. 

Hydraulic fills, determining pressures, 582. 
ilydrocyanh' acid — 

in Burma beaus, 633. 
in Cpstopteris alpina, 633. 
liquid, for fumigation, 164, 651, 754, 
757; Cal., 650. 
liquid, properties. Cal., 602. 

Hydrogen — • 

car)H)n monoxid determination in, 312. 
peroxid, catalytic decomposition, 409. 
reaction with carbon dioxid in soils. 
720. 

Hydrogenation, catalytic, treatise, 310. 
Hydrogen- ion concentration — 
determination, 11, 503. 
voltage conversion tables and bibliog- 
raphy, 204. 

Hydrophobia. (See Uables.) 

Hygrometrical tables, 808. 

Hylempia — 

oerealis, notes, Mont., 67. 
ooa^ctatay notes, 847, 

MylurgopB pimifeas, notes, 758. 

SymenolepU variooat life history, 881. 
Hymenoptera — 

of Minnesota, 57. 
parasitic, new, 63, 463. 


Hypena humuU, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 161. 
Hyperglycemia, observations on, 364. 
Hyperimmunity, destructive, in rabbits, 186. 
Hyphantria cunea, (See Webworm, fall.) 
Hypochlorite solutions — 
assay of, 715. 

Isotonic, for water sterilization, 583. 
(See also Dakin’s solution.) 

Hypodemia ho vis, life history, 280. 
Hypophysis in the rat as affected by In- 
anition and refeeding, 270. 

Jfyposoter fuplhvtis paciflvus n.foriu, de- 
scription, 261. 

Icc cream — 

as factor in dairying, 774, 
bacteriological studies, Iowa, 279. 
colloid chemistry of, 310. 
inspection, Me., 171. 

Iccrya purchasL (See Cottony cushlou- 
scale. ) 

Ichneumonoidi'u — 

,, families and subfamlles, 360. 
new, 03, 261. 

Idaho — 

Station, report, 299. 

University and Station, notes, 199, 89s. 
Idiocerus cognatus In New Jersey, 5^49. 
Ileum, H-Ion concentration, 765. 

Ilex as source of caffMn, 409^ 

Illinois— 

Station, report, 198. 

University and Station, notes, 599. 
Immune bo<iles, normal, influence of (l<‘slc- 
catlon on, 874. 

Immunity 

antistreptococcic, studies, 376. 
‘^destructive,*’ In rabbits, 186, 
in plants, 650. < 

production as affected ))y nutrition, 
574. 

theories, 180. 

Immunization — 
studies, 670. 

therapeutic, new prospects in, 187. 

(See also Anthrax, Hog cholera, etc ^ 
Immunizing sera, anaphylactoid poisoning 
hy, 185. 

Imperata spp. as paper-making material, 
5.32, 732. 

Inbreeding — 

effect on growth curve In white mice, 
766. 

Studies, 207, 804. 

Indian meal moth on dried fruit, 065. 
Indiana Station, notes, 400. 

Indicator — 

beet-extract, 112. 

papers, preparation and use, 11, 503. 
Indigo — 

culture in India, 522, 529. 
from Ix>nchocarpus. 734. 
industry, 233. 

soils of India, 510, 814, 816. 

Infants — 

care of In rural Wisconsin, 794. 
feeding. 365, 661, 670, 869, 860. 
metabolism, 761. 
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Infants — Contlnu<*d. 

newborn, Intestinal contents, 68. 
tomato juice for, 266. 

Infective agents, theory of invasion by, 
777. 

Influenza, equine, notes, 680. 

{tiee aUo l^euro-pneumonla.) 
Inheritance. (^Ve Heredity.) 

Insect — 

causation of disease, steps for luvcsti- 
gation, 456. 

powder, adulteration, U.S.D.A., 550. 
Insecticidal plants, list, 56, 

Insecticide from dcrrls, tests, 661, 
Insecticides — 

inspectitm and analyses, Mich., 44o ; 

NJ., 4.3; N.Y.State, 2,37. 
notes, 354. 
tests, Wis., 061. 

(>SVc Sprays and spevtflc formn.) 

Insects 

nbBenc(‘ of compk‘inent in blood. 7.5^1 
henellcial, distribution in Hawaii, 549. 
l)iolo.£i.\, formula ol, 661, 
cUmati<‘ 1.MW, IG. 
collection and i>rcsi‘rvatioii, 754 
ccyitrol by l)k)lop:lcal method, 754. 
control in New \ork, 245, 2 IS. 

<'oritr(*l,^ 111 relwtioii to clean cultiva- 
tion, 456. 

control, organization tor. 250. 
economic, of I’nited States and (‘.uiada, 
class-books, 56. 

foreign, prob'd lug American iTops 
‘against, 443. • 

forest, {tiee Forest Insects.) 
fimgns parasites, 59. 
gardfii itieo Garden insects.) 
Injurious — 

In British Guiana, 455. 
in Ceylon, 455. 

in Conue<’t icut, Conn.Statc, 159 
In Cuba, S47. 
in England, 755, 
in Florida, Fla,, 455, 54S. 
in France, 40, 59. 
in India, :;54, 155. 

In Michigan, Mich., 600, 
in Minnesota, 57. 
in Montana, Mont., 57. 
in Now Jersey, N.J., 57. 
in New .Tersoy nurseries, 549. 
in New York. 159. 
in North Carolina, N.C., 660. 
in Ontario, 549. 
in Queensland, 549. 
in Scotland, 649. 
in Seychelles, 50. 
in South Africa. 455, ,549. 
in South Dakota, 58. 

In Tennessee, 754. 
in Uganda, 455. 
in West Indies, 59. 
to apples, corn, sugar cane, etc. 
{Bee Apples, Corn, Sugar cane, 
etc.) 


I usecis — Continued. 

larva' and pupee, preservation, 56. 
life and seasonal cycles as affected by 
Climate, N.J., 58. 
of British Guiana, treatise, 646. 
of stored grain and flour, 456, 463, 540. 
of stored grain as affected by hu- 
midity, N.J., 58. 

of wheat fiour and wheat flour sub- 
stitutes, 102. 

on imported nursery stock, 251. 
rOle in pollination, 330. 
scale. (Ntv Scale insects.) 
soil -infesting, studies, N.J., 5S. 
toxic action of volatile substances on. 
456. 

use in medicine, 661. 

(Kcc atHo itperijlc mserta.) 

Insurance - 

ngn cultural, in France, 703. 
ngrieullural, in Philippines, 793. 
farm(*r.s* mutual, F.SD.A., 194. 
Int<Tnationnl — 

catalogue of cln'inistry, 501 
Research Council, 399. 

Intestinal-- 

<*oe(.idium of the rabbit, new, 784. 
luvjjgiiialion in sheep, 873. 
parasites, remedies, 286, 480, 782. 

(Bee (iJko KpeMfio parasites,) 
Intestines, H-ioii concentration of Ileum, 
7<*5 

Inf ussusteption in ffheep, 873 
Iiiniin, behavior in the animal body, 12, 
7<>4. 

l<»dkl, ikdernilnation in mineral wnt««» and 
brines, 12. 
lod in- 
behavior and reactions in chronic in- 
fections, 781. 

compound of th.yroid, isolation, 409. 

I ole in nutrition of maize. 820 
Iodized chloroform in war surgery, 83. 
lodometric studies, ,504. 
lodotannlc test, red, sludie.s, 207. 

Iowa — 

Colli'ge, notes, 300, 398, 496, 700. 
Station, notes, 398, 700. 

Station, report, 299. 

Ips — 

lonffidetis, notes, 768. 
spp. in Sweden, notes, 455. 

Iris — 

k'af miner in Now .Tersoy, 649. 

poisoning of calves, 782 

root borer, notes, Conn. State, 169. 

Iron — 

determination, 711. 
salts as soil amendments, 326. 
sulphate sprays, fertilizing value, Ha- 
waii, 138, 148. 

use in nutrient solutions. 430. 
Ironbarks of New South Wales, 744. 
Irrigable land in United States, U.S.D.A.. 
693. 
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Irrigated — 

field crope for hog pasturing, U.S.D.A., 
72. 

lauds, drainage, 780. 

Irrigation — 

climatic conditions controlling, 
IJ.S.D.A., 417. 

ditches, measurpments of flow, 583. 

(See aUo Canals.) 
in Egypt, 483. 
in Nevada, Nev., 728. 
in Utah, plant>food supply from 
waters, 583. 

investigations. Ariz., 379. 
laterals, cypress lath for, 482. 
of lowland moor soils, 786. 
of orchards, 615. 
opportunities In Russia, 481. 
pipe, cement. Aria., 288. 
porous^cone, for potted plants, 031. 
pumping for, 481, 785, 
pumping plant, small, Oreg., 088. 
reservoirs, leakage, 883. 
treatise, 481. 
water. (See Water.) 

^ (See also special crops,) 

Isosoma, revision, 667. 

Itonidldlnarite, studies, 160. 

Jack bean, mineral constituents, translo- 
cation, 726. 

.Taekdaw, food habits, 454. 

Jacks in Indiana, Ind., 178. 

Japanese cane. (See 8ugar cane.) 

Jassoldea of Honduras, new species, .356. 
Jaundice, infectious, relation to rats, 85. 
Jellies, antiscorbutic, 470. 

Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid So- 
ciety, report, 94. 

Johne’s disease, studies, 84. 

Johnson grass — 

V as a weed, Iowa, 40. 
eradication, N.Mex., 139. 

Joint-Ill of foals, 480, 879. 

Jolly bodies in anemic blood, 875. 

Jowar. (See AndropoftoTi sorghum^) 
Juglans, abscission in, 134. 

Jujube, culture in Sind, 837. 

J uncus spp., analyses, Wyo., 338. 

Jute — 

baled, “ heart damage,*’ 451. 
culture In India, 622, 520. 

Kaflr com — 

as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 20. 
as silage crop, Kans., 34. 
culture in South Africa, 528. 
effect on soil, Kans,, 34. 
feeding value, 307; Kans., 71. 
fertilizer experiments, Kans., 33. 
growing with soy beans, Mo., 637. 
milling and baking tests, Kans., 04. 
silage and fodder, feeding value, 867, 
yields. Mo., 687. 

I^alnit— 

fertilizing value, Ala. College, 830. 
value in weed control, 6JJ8. 

Rala azar, studies, 781. 

Kale, nutritive value, 557. 


Kaliosysphinga spp., notes, 759. 

Kansas — 

College, notes, 300', 407, 700, 898. 
Station, notes, 497. 

Station, report, 98. 

Kaoliang — 

field tests, N.Dak., 824. 
kernel-smut resistance, Kans., 48, 
Kaolin for tannin analyses, 805. 

Kapok — 

culture In Ceylon, 529. 
seed meal, analyses, Ind., 564. 868. 
Karanja cake, fertilizing value, 816. 

Kauri forests, management, 46. 

Kelp — 

decolorizing carbon. La., 416. 
utilization, 608, 618. 

Kentucky — 

Station, notes, 497, 700, 898, 
University, notes, 407, 700, 

Kei'mes parasite, 164, 

Kerpsenc emulsion. Insecticidal value, 1C2 ; 

Conn.State, 158. 

Kestrel, food habits, 454, 

Kid fat. digestibility. U.S.D.A., 65. 
Knopderm in sheep, 873. 

Kohl-rabi — , 

culture experiments, 787. 
weeding experimetits, 737„ 

Kokia> spp. of Hawaii, 641. 

Labor saving In sugar beet fields, U.S.r).A., 
337. 

(See aUo Agricultural labor.) 
Laboratory ware, palau and rhotanliim, 11. 
Lachniella, genotyi'e for, *757. 

Lachnodim phoradendri, synonymy, 757. 
Lachnostema — 

lanceolata, studies, 166. 
spp., notes. 666. 

Lachnus, genotype for, 767, 
liac-produclng Insecta In United States, 
457, 757. 

Lactalbumln, growth-promoting value, 465, 
466. 

Lactation, relation to embryonic develop- 
ment, 862. 

Lactic add — 

determination, 112. 

In sour milk, N.Y.State, 201. 
Lactohaaillus pentoaoetious n.sp., ferment- 
ing xylose, 614. 

Lactose — 

determination In milk, 115, 606. 
growth-promoting value. 466. 

Ladybird beetles — 

for aphis control, 62. 
storage experiments, 660. 

Ltpmophlwus minutus, notes, 769. 

Lake brines as source of potash, 61 8, 818. 
Lalang grass as a paper material, 532. 
lAmb and lamb products as food, gastric 
response to, 857, 

Lambs — 

as affected by iodin feeding of ewes, 
Iowa, 286, 

feeding experiments, 771; Ind., 70; 
Kans., 71 ; Nebr.. 770 ; Ohio, 608. 
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Lambs — Continued. 

forage crops for, Jt68 ; Ohio, 177. 
growth as related to quantity and com- 
position of ewe’s milk, 170. 
self-feeders for, 772 ; Nebr., 770. 
shearing before marketing, Ind., 70. 
(fcSVf alHo Sheep.) 

Lamriekte in cattle, 873. 

I.And — 

acts, Irish, 29,3. 
classification, 8.39. 

classification in southern Minnesota. 
212 . 

credit. (Bcfi Agricultural credit.) 
economics, outline for InvcKtlgntionB, 
r.S.D.A., 292. 

grant colleges. (8Vp Agricultural col- 
leges ) 

holdings in India, regrouping, 491. 
plaster. (8Vc; Cypsum.) 
settlement for ex-service men, 19.3, 489, 
.^>91. r>92. 792, 889. » 

settb'inent In California, 91, 489; Cal., 
91. 

Hettlement in Minnesota, Minn., 91. 
settlement in Oregon, 92. 

' st^tleiiumf in Queensland, 792. 

settleiuent in United States, 889. 

(K«e alito •.Agricultural coloniza- 
tion on4 Small holdings.) 
tenure, Ideal system, 292. 
tenure' iu France, 490, 70J. 
tenure In Kansas, Kaiis., 701. 
t<j|nure in Minnesota. Minn., 93, 
tenure in Nebraska, 387. 
tenure In Palestine, 801. 
tenure In Texas, 591. 
tenu*e problem, book on, 387. 
tenure, share-rent system, 592. 
tenure, studies, 891. 

Lands — 

arable, in United States, TI.S.D.A., 093. 
cut-over. {S(ee Cut-over land.) 
forest, (^ee Forest land.) 

Itt central Europe, laws affecting 
alienation, 093. 

newly broken, clover and timothy for, 
Idaho, 226. 

sandy, {See Band and Randy.) 
swamp, (igree Bwamp.) 
washed, of Indiana, Ind., 130. 
waste, conversion into meadow, 231. 
Lapwing, food habits, 454. 

! Larch — 

for wood-block pavement, 790. 
in Swedish forest economy, 346, 
rusts of, 353. 

5 wood, penetration by creosote, 820. 
Lard, storage holdings, U.S.D.A., 658. 
liaria {Hruahun) rufimana, control, 759. 
Larkspurs, toxlcily, Wyo., 407. 

Larue hyperhoreus barrovianuSj status, 846. 
LaHodernta eerricome, (See Cigarette 
beetle.) 

Laepeyreeia moleeta^ (See Peacli moth, 
oriental.) 


Lawn-grass mixtures, inspection, N.J., 40. 
Lead — 

determination, 413, 713. 
poisoning in waterfowl, TI.S.D.A., 581. 
Lead arsenate — 

for codling moth control, 400. 
fungicidal value. III., 146. 

Insecticidal value, Wis., 661. 
powdered r. paste, 160. 
tripliirabic form. Mo., 650. 
use with Bordeaux, 533. 
use with lime-sulphur. 111., 750, 
Leaf- 

crump lor in South Dakota, 59, 
hoppers of germs flypona, 456. 
hopix'rs of Nova Scotia, 849. 

Leather — 

chemistry of, progress, 614. 
determination of water-solubles in, 506. 
nitrification, 517. 
waste, utilization, 723. 
leaves — 

dried, fertilizing value, 814. 
effect on shoot formation. 526, 727. 
photosynthesis and respiration, 28. 
temperature, determining, 222. 
transpiration, device p a r u 1 1 e 1 I n g, 
U.S.D.A., 725. 

Lecantum prunaetri in Pennsylvania, 164. 
Lecithin feeding of white mice, effects, 
767, 768. 

Leeks, variety tests, 448. 

Ijegumes — 

arborescent, of Hawaii, 344. 
effect on succeeding turnip crop, 231, 
for silage. Mo., 334. 
inoculation, 523, 832; Ga , 130; Mo., 
335. 

(Bee aUo Nodule bacteria and 
No«lule production.) 
value on Indiana soils. Ind., 19. 
varieties for hay and pasture. 334. 
(Bee also tSreen manures and Alfalfa, 
Clover, etc.) 

Leguminosa? important for food and fod- 
der, 729. 

LHdyopsis sphcerica n.g. and n.sp., studies, 
464. 

I^iomyza in North America, 62. 
Ldahmanui infantum, studies, 781. 

Lema trilineata, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
Lemon — 

juice, antiscorbutic value, 860. 
oil, index of adulteration, 715. 
stocks for oranges, 447. 

Lemons — 

bud curl or pinch at grafting union, 
452. 

culture in South Africa, 540. 
fruiting habits, 651. 

Lenssitea sepiaria on hemlock, 454. 
hepidUila spp. on sugar cane, J154. 
Lepidoptern, economic, studies, 552, 767. 
Ix'pldoptorous larva*, preservation, 56. 
Lepldosaphes — 

heckii. {Bee Purple scale.) 
ulmi. (Bee Oyster-shell scale.) 
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Leptinotaraa ^deoenUineata. Potato 

beetle, Colorado.) 

Leptomonas {Herpetomonan) etenocephali, 
studies, 781. 

LeptoaphwHa herpotricTioidea, studios, 656. 
Leptospira — 

icterohwmorrhaffiie In the rat, 85. 
icteroidea, studies, 851. 

Leptua akamuahif not os, 753. 

Leskiine synonymy, notes, 62. 

Lettuce — 

aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt., 833. 

as affected by sunshine and sliade, 
738. 

culture exi*erlmpnts. Ariz., 339 
fertlliz<*r experiments, 627. 
greenhouse, culture experiments. 111., 

147. 

liming experiments, 428. 

Leucocyte extract, effect on velocity of bac- 
teriolysis, 187. 

Leucocytes of Immunized animals, specific 
substances in, 1886 

Levee oml>ankments. tables of cubic con- 
tent, 582. 

Levuloac, determination, 12. 

Lice — 

biology, 662. 

destruction by dry cleaning, 255. 
investigations, 457, 458. 
on chickens, remedies, 062. 
reaction to bites t>f, 551 
relation to trench fever, 851. 
relation to typhus, 652. 
treatise, 457. 

Life duration In the white mouse, studies, 
767. 

Light— 

artificial, effect on egg protiuction, 
N.J., 672, 869; Wash., 871. 
artificial, effect on plant growtii, 885. 
measurements on heights and in for- 
ests, 330. 

{See aUo Sunlight.) 

Lignin, determination, 14. 

Llgniim-vltte, uses and supply, 244. 
lAmoiC ewerufi as carrier of Davainea, 881. 
Llm cv " 

agricultural, analyses, N,.I., 24. 
arsenate. (See Calcium arsenate.) 

< hloriuateiI, as water disinfectant, 583. 
determination In white lead, 314. 
industry in Montserrat, 891. 

Juice, antiscorhutic value, 470, 861. 
niter. {See Calcium nitrate.) 
nitrogen. {See Calcium cyanamld.) 
potash, fertilizing value, 724. 
requirement of soils. (See Soils.) 
Stassfurt-salt by-product, preparation, 
724. 

weed-control value, 638. 

{Sec also Calcium.) 

Limas — 

Pomes parasite, 658. 
sweet, as stocks, 447. 


Limestone — 

action on acid soils, 111., 8J8. 
asphalt mortar, tests, 884. 
dealers, list, Iowa, 24. 
ground, for cotton and corn. Ark., 
130. 

manganese content, 621. 
phosphate, of New Zealand, 326. 
various forms, comparison, 620. 
Lime-sulphur mixtures — 
dilution. 111., 146. 
fungicidal valius 667, 668. 
naphthalene, 667, 
preparation, 842. 
use. Mo., 366. 

use with lead arsenate, 111., 750. 
Lime-tree borer of New South Wales, 665, 
tjtmirola pJatyrhyncha, proper name, 2.50. 
Liming — 

effect on potash solubility, 126. 
experinuuits, 228 , 428, 520; Del., 136, 
137 ; Mass., 21 ; Mo., 624 ; N.Dak., 

‘ 124'; R.I., 135. 

experiments on bog soils, 230. 
experiments (UJ grassland, 820. 
experiments on moor soils, 212, 620. 

{See aim special crops.) 
of Essex soils, 724. 
of Iowa soiJ.s, Iowa, 24. 

Linden iaee bug, notes, 847. 

Linkage in maize, 436 
I.*inseod — 
meal — 

analyses, 868 ; Ctui , 565 ; Conn. 
State, f 176 ; „K.I., 504 ♦, N Y. 

State, 808v 

and cak{‘, analyses, Ind., 808 ; N 

li., 68. ^ 

and screenings, analyses, Ind., 564 
feeding value. 569, 771 ; Ind., 70 ; 
Kans., 69; Mich., 74; Nobr., 
770. 

for hor.s(*8, Mass., 274, 
oil, production In Great Britain, 734. 
oil, use with Bordeaux, 356, 

Lipoids — 

as antigens, 477. 
determination, 116, 764, 
importance in nutrition, 560. 
in the blood in Tropics, 764. 
organ, origin of, 673. 

Lipovaccines, pr<‘paration, 877. 

Litter size, influence of male on, 268. 

“ Little leaf ” of fruit trees, studies, 452 
Live stock — 

diseases. {See Animal diseases.) 
in Canada In 1917, Can., 594. 
industry in Dutch East Indies, 766. 
insurance, 798. 
laws in Maryland, 81. 
market reports, U.S.D.A,, 672. 
marketing, cooperative, 693. 
patent medicines for, N.Dak., 673. 
production, climatic conditions con- 
trolling, U.S.D.A,, 417. 
remedies, inspection. Conn. State, 176, , 
situation in 1919, D.S.D.A., 891. 
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Live stock — Continued. 

etatHitlcfl of France, 671. 
statistics of United Kinerdom and 
France, U.S.D,A., 671. 

{See aim Agricultural statistics.) 
(See also Animals, Cattle, She#‘p, etc,) 
Idver — 

atrophy in horses, 873. 
relation to blood protein, 859. 

Llama, domestication in Peru, 869. 
l^coweed dlsense, II.S.D.A., 582. 

Locust — 

bor<»r, control, U.S.I>.A., 358. 
heart rot, notes, 752. 
tree and Its allies, geologic history, 46. 
Locusts — 

control, 4.55, 662. 

17-ycar, Ohio, 163. 

(See also firasshoppers.) 

Loganlxrry jiiic<‘, analyse.^, U.S.D.A., 111 
hoHum snhulatum as pasture grass, 64 J. 
Lonchna nrMvUa, studies, 552, .5.5:1. 

LontJiot mpuH eyanesreus, indigo from. 34. 
Loriudlmcoa*, sap concentration, 6.32. 
Louisiana-- 

Stations, not«‘s, 49.S, 899 
rji}V('rsit.v, notes, 49S 
l/ouplng-lll, studi(‘8, 578. 

Loj‘osU'in> stietir’ohsf notes, Moiil,, 57. 
Lticerii. (See Alfalta.) 

Luvilta spp., ndation to anthrax, T.a., 461. 
Lumber — 

exporl and our forests, ILS.D.A.. 448 
policy, national. U.S.U.A., 149. 

(ilce also 'Pliiiber a%<1 Wood.) 
l.unnitesccnce ot* pseudo inouas Inmineseens, 
222 . 

i.unar ti(k' in atinospliere, 211, 

Luiigwonns in sheej). 878. 

Lnitmcs — 

absorption of calcium salts, 221, 
germination as affected l>y organic sub- 
stances, .52,3. 

Lyda hypotrophiev, not<'s, 847. 

Lyons rampesfns^ notes, 354, 

Lympliaugltis — 

bovine, studies, 782. 
contagious, treatment, 102. 
epizootic, studies, 579, 
ulcerous, studies, 87, 479, ,579. 
ulcerous, treatment, 379, 

I.vsin as product of hordein, 11, 

Macaroni wheat. (See Wheat, durum ) 
Machinery. (See Agricultural machinery.) 

; Maerobasis murina, notes, 259. 

I Macrodactylus subspimsus. ( See Hose 
chafer.) 

Maorofvoctua onuata, notes, Conn. State, 
169. 

^Macroaiphum — 

; cynoahati, notes, Mich., 660. 

riHellum n.sp., description, 850. 
solanifolU, notes, 160. 
solamfoUi, remedies, 756. 
solanifolUt studies, Va.Truck, 662. 
gpp, on vegetable crops, N.J„ 256. 


Macrosporium solans ^ 
control, 51. 
culture, 152. 
on tomato, 156. 

Madiem, genera and species, studies, 380. 

Magnesium — 

and calcium ratio in soil as affected l>y 
wheat crop, N.Dak , 124. 
arsenate, solubility in carbon dloxld, 
799. 

determination, 313. 
loss from soils, 214. 
salts as soil amendments, 326. 
soil, as affected l».v sulfollcation and 
nitrification, 325. 

sulphate, effect on soil solubility, Mich., 
512. 

r. high-calcium limestone, 529 . Bel., 
137. 

Maguey as paper-making material. 732 
Mahogany — 

miero.seopic characterist Ics. 541 
species, descriptive accounts, 541. 
Mahna cake, tertillzing value, 816 
Maidi.sm in gtnnea pigs, 562 
Malm* SfjitJon, report, 98 
Maize. (See Corn ) 

J/o/acosowo amerieana. (Her 'Lent cater- 
pillar.) 

Malaria — 

control, diuinage for, 482. 

<*conomlc loss caused by, in irrigation 
district, 558 * 
lessons on, 390. 

(See also Mosquitoes and Anopheles.) 
Malarial blood, fat content, 764. 

Malt- 

extract, effect on calcium retention of 
Infants, 561. 

green, antiscorbutic value, 561 
sprouts, analyses, Ind., 564 ; N Y. State, 
868 . 

Mammary — 

development in a doe kid, 79. 
gland, relation to embryonic develop- 
ment, 862, 

gland, studies, 173, 174. 
secretion, physiology, 79. 

Mammitm, studies, Mich , 681. 

Man — 

basal iiietaholism, 766 
energy exchange In, 563. 

Manganese — 

effect on plant growth, Hawaii, 149. 
effect on wheat, and sources of, 621 
of soil as affected by sulfofication and 
nltrlflcatlon, ,325. 
oxid crystals from Virginia, 420. 
salts as soil amendments, 826. 
salts, reaction of, 604. 
soils, methods of handling, Hawaii, 
188, 148. 

Mange, parasitic, 286. 

(£fee also Horse mange aadBheep scab.) 
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Mangels — 

culture experiments, 229, 884 ; Can., 
628. 

effect on following crop, R.I., 186. 
fertilizer experiments, 228, 229, 334; 
R.I., 185. 

field tests in Nova Scotia, 729. 
potash for, 629; Mass., 21. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
varieties, Idaho, 226 ; Nev., 228. 
variety tests, 884. 

Mango ripe rot, treatment, 841. 

Mangoes — 

culture experiments, 660. 
culture in Sind, 887. 

Manila rope, strength requirements, 884. 
Manioc. (See Cassava.) 

Mannose yoast, 508. 

Manure — 

' ammonificatlon in soil, 20. 
and sulphur composts, effect on green- 
sand potash, 799. 
application, N.Y.Cornell, 22. 
composition, 424. 
cons€^rvatlon, 822, 424. 
effect on azofication, 125. 
effect on soil bacteria, Del., 130 ; Ga., 
130. 

effect on soil composition, 420. 
effect on toxicity of alkali salts, 322. 
fertilizing value, 424, 814, 826, 826; 
Ark., 130; Can., 616; Del., 136; 
^ Idaho, 225; Kans., 32, 88; Mass., 
21; Mo., 624, 644; N.Dak., 131), 
822; N.Mex., 189; N.Y.Cornell, 22; 
Nebr., 438. 

for greenhouse crops. 111., 147. 
for manganese soils, Hawaii, 138. 
for permanent meadows. Mass., 21. 
fresh V. rotted, N.Dak., 139, 823. 
liquid, conservation in peat, 722. 
liquid, notes, 626. 
liquid, of bullocks, value, 814. 
liquid, preservation of nitrogen in, 20. 
liquid, studies, 721. 

production, conservation, and use, 322. 
residual effect on clover, 181. 
treatment with sodium arsenlte, 625. 
use, guide for, 626. 
use on sand hill land, 813. 

Manuring, treatise, 21. 

Maple — 

frustum form factor, Vt, 47, 
scale, gloomy, notes, N.C., 660. 
Maraeviius — 

itaochari, notes, 841. 
sp. on sugar cane, 450. 

Mares, feed records, Can., 570. 

Margarine — 

from hardened fats, 362. 
methods of analysis, 412. 
nut, inspection and analyses. Conn. 
State, 170. 

Valenta test and Crismer number, 806. 
Margaropus annulatua, (See Cattle* tick.) 
Marine salts, fertilizing value, 724. 


Market reports, U.S.D.A., 672, 696. 
Marketing — ' 

cooperative, 341, 698; 111., 884. 
in North Carolina, N.C., 94, 294, 492, 
695. 

in Texas, 591. 

Markets, municipal, 598. 

Marmalades and artificial marmalades, 66. 
Marsh gas, origin, 720. 

Martin roost in Washington City, 647. 
Maryland Station, notes, 100, 199, 700, 
899. 

Massachusetts — 

College, notes, 199, 898, 498. 
station, notes, 398. 498, 700, 899. 
Hlatlon, rei>ort, 98. 

Masaoftpora cicadina, studies, 456, 

Mastitis. (See Mainmitis.) 

Maternity in rural Wisconsin. 794. 

May beetles — 
control, 847. 

, wingless, notes. 666. 

Uayetiota destructor . (See Hessian fly.) 
Meadow plant bug, Me.. 162. 

Meadows — 

drainage, 230. 
from waste land, 2.31, 
top-dressing experiments, Mass., 21- 
(See also Hay, Grass, and, Grassland.) 
Mealy bugs, studies, 766. 

Meat — 

and bone meal, analyses, 868 ; Ind., 
564. 

and meat proc^icts, Internafiona) trade, 
U.8.D.A.. 892. 
drying, 362, 567, 807. 
estimation in sausages and meat 
pastes, 718, 714. 
hygiene, textbook, 81, 
industry in southern Brazil, 071. 
Inspection in Norway, 280, 
market reports, U.S.D.A., 672. 
meals for hogs, Iowa, 272, 
methods of investigation and stand- 
ards, 568. 

poisoning, toxic agent, 668, 808. 
powder, dried, 362. 
preservation, 263, 416, 
products, determination of water In. 
799. 

scrap, analyses, Ind., 504, 868 ; N.H., 
68 ; N.Y.State, 868. 
scrap for laying hens, Ind., 571. 
scrap, phosphoiic-acld standard, 564. 
spoilage, 808. 

storage and shipping space, saving,. 
672. 

storage holdings, TJ.S.D.A,, 568. 

(See aUo Beef, Pork, etc.) 

Media. (See Culture media.) 

Medicago falcate, culture in Alaska, Alaska, 
81. 

Medicinal plants. (See Drug plants.) 
Medlar, stoneless, origin, 446. 
Megalomerothrips, new genus, erection, 847.- 
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Meibomia JHooarpa «« foiaKP crop for 
Cuba. ^20. 

Mfigenia floralUt notes, 50. 

Melampsora pinitorqua, studies, 659. 
MeUmpsorw, studies, 353. 

Uelanconium sp. on butternut, 752. 
Melanophila spp., biolojiCi<^ai notes, 166. 
Melanoplua — 

differentialis, control, Ariz., 365. 
spp., poison baits, 252. 
Meianopsammopnis ulel, notes, 841. 
Melanorrhasa uaitata oleo-resin, 346. 
Melaphis mdnutua n.sp. from moss, 255. 
Melezitose in honey-dew honeys, 700. 
Melon- 

aphis in New Jersey, N.J., 255. 
beetles, notes, N.(\, 660. 
fly in Hawaii, Hawaii, 146. 

Mendel ian — 

characters, theoretical distribution, 
267, 268, 473. 

population, fluctuations of samplin{( In, 
867. 

theory, exposition and critique, 726. 
Meninidtis, cerebro-splnal, in tbe horse, 
280, 480, 784. 

Meningococcus as affected by vitamins In 
animal tissue. 574. 

Mercuric acf‘tate, olidatlon of creatiu by, 

668 . 

Mercurophen as a disinfectant, 283 
M<*rcury, density of, 808. 

Merker jfrass, culture in Florida, Fla., 37. 
Merrlljia, new genus of the ('Itrese, 432. 
Hesaporus calandrtB, no^s, 759. 
Meaemhryanthemum, gas interchange, 28. 
Mesquite, climax formations, 634. 

Metabollei laboratory, hospital, 08. 
Metabolism — 

as affected by phlorizin, 08. 
as affected by rate of cooling 365, 563. 
basal, In man, 760. 

fat, relation to accessory substance, 
556. 

mineral, of milch cows, 372. 
mineral, relation to protein require- 
ment, 558. 

of women workers, 761, 866. 
per calorie of technical work, 563. 
phosphorus and calcium, of milch 
cows, 678. 

protein, of Filipinos, 561^. 
protein, studies, 171. 

Meteorological — 

literature, classifleation, I7.S.D.A., 121. 
observations — 

Alaska, 17 ; Mass., 17, 315, 500, 
808; Me., 17; U.S.D.A., 120, 
121, ,417, 418, 509. 716, 808; 
Wyo., 316. 

at Hettinger, N.Dak., 809. 

In New South Wales, 509, 
in New Zealand, 718. 

In Philippines, 718. 

In Sweden, 809. 
tablet, Smithsonian, 808. 


Meteorology — * 

lntroductory» textbook, 15. 
papers on, 716; U.S.D.A., 120, 418, 
716. 

(See also Climate, llainfall. Tempera- 
ture, Weather, esto.) 

Methyl alcohol - 

in Gotti ieb-Roese teal, 311. 
production from alkali-sawdust fusion, 
814. 

T^S.I^ test for, 715. 

Methylguanidln, occurrence in meat, 668. 
Michigan — 

College, notes. 798. 

Station, quarterly bulletin, 98, 397, 
598. 

Station, report, 608. 

Middlings— 

analyses, N.H., 68. 
feeding value. Mich., 74. 

(8ee also Wheat, Oat, Rye, etc,) 
Mildew proofing of canvas, 551. 

Mildews, powdery — 
studies, Mo., 654. 
treatment, 751. 

Milk- 

added water in, determination. 799, 
804, 805. 

adulterated, detection, 208. 
antiscorbutic property, 266, 470. 
as a galactagogue, 80. 
as affected by gestation and stage of 
lactation, 679. 

bacteria, alkali-forming, TJ.S.D.A., 374. 
bacteria as affected by clarification, 
Mass., 278. 

bacteria, lactose-fermenting, 888 
bacterial analysis, 372, 373, 573, 670, 
776. 

bacterial count as affected by sepa- 
rator, 374, 375. 
boiled, curd of, 468. 
buffaloes', 680, 777. 
cans, washing, 373, 774, 775. 
cellular count, relation to udder in- 
fections, Mich., 578. 
certified. Drosophila in, 57. 
chemistry, progress in, 201. 
citric acid content, determination, 804. 
clarification. Mass., 278. 
coagulation in the stomach, 467. 
colloid chemistry of, 310. 
composition, calculating from cheese 
analysis, 805. 

composition, factors influencing. 679 : 
Mo.. 677. 

condensed, antiscorbutic property, 470. 
condensed, preparation, 81. 
condensed, production and interna- 
tional trade, U.S.D.A., 892. 
condensed, production during the war, 
473. 

consumption in United States, 774, 
cost of production, Mo., 694; Ohio, 
274. 

cost of production In Illinois, 573, 677. 
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Mllk—Continaed. 

dehydration, 557. 
dialysed, for Infant feeding, 859. 
dried, antiscorbutic value, 266. 
eflTeet on smooth muscle, 858. 
electrical conductivity, 804. 
electrometric titration, N.Y.State, 201. 
ewe’s, 176. 

examination, 872, 373, 678, 679, 776, 

804, 806. 

fat, Babcock test, Iowa, 279. 
fat, estimation in margarin, 412. 
fat, relation to sollds-not-fat, 372. 
fat, Valenta test and Crismer number, 

805. 

food value, 111., 65. 
grading, 775. 

handling in city milk plants, 775. 
human, composition, 615, 802. 
human, effect on smooth muscle, 858. 
human, zinc content, 464. 
hygiene, textbook. 80. 
inspection, .372, 573, 776. 776. 
laws and regulations, 872, 873. 
marketing, 183, 184. 
methods of Investigation and stand- 
ards, 558. 

nonprotein nitrogenous constituents, 
616, 802. 

pasteurization, 184, 775. 
pasteurized, antiscorbutic value, 206. 
pasteurized, coagulation in the stomach, 
468. 

peroxidases in, 616. 
powder, antiscorbutic value, 470. 
powder, preparation, 81. 
preserved, lactose determination in, 606. 
price fixing. 193, 673, 674. 
price of protein In, 677. 
production and distribution In Great 
Britain, 184. 

production as affected by drugs, 181, 
production, cottonseed meal and pea- 
nut feed for, Tex., 78, 
production, feed consumed in, N.Y.Cor- 
nell, 180. 

refrigeration on southern farms, 374. 
samples, preservation, 573. 
samples, table for sorting, 804. 
sanitary production, 774, 776, 776. 
secretion as affected by milk Injec- 
tion, 80. 

secretion as affected by pitultrin in- 
jection, 79. 

secretion of a doe kid, 79. 
secretion, phosphorus and calcium me- 
talmlism In, 678. 
sediment tests, 776. 
skimmed. {See Skim milk.) 
sour, lactic acid in, N.Y.State, 201. 
stations, cooperative, 184. 
supply, control, 193, 372, 873, 776, 776. 
supply of a city, control, N.Y.State, 873. 
supply of New York, 872. 
supply of small town, controi* 878. 
testing for freshness, 8X1. 
transportation, 872. 


Milk — Continued. 

utensils, clean, Importance of,* 774, 775. 
utensils, sterilization, 872. 
zinc content, 464. 

Milking- 

machine V. hand, Mich., 873. 
machines, studies, N.Y.State, 277, 278. 
Millet— 

and Sudan grass, comparative yields, 
Nev., 227. 
as silage crop, 782. 
culture experiments, 888. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 81. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
efff'ct on succeeding wheat crop, N. 
Dak., 828. 

field tests. N.Dak., 824. 
seed, analyses. Can., 565. 
r. Sudan grass for Ohio, Ohio, 234. 
variety tests, Idaho, 225. 

Milo maize — 

, as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 29. 
chop, analyses, Ariz., 367. 
effect on soil, Kans., 34. 
for laying hens, N.Mex., .571. 
smut resistance, Kans., 48 ; Mo., 6.54. 
yields. Mo., 637. 
yields of forage. Ariz., 832. 

Mineola — 

(See Leaf crumpler.) 
vaocinii, (See Cranberry fruit -worm.) 
Minnesota University and Station, notes, 
700, 899. 

JfiHs dolabratuH, account of. Mo., 162, 
Mississippi— < ' f ^ 

College, notes, 498. 

Station, notes, 100. 

Missouri — 

.Station, report, 099. 

University and Station, notes, 100, 
498, 699, 899. 

Mistletoes — 

distribution in Bvs Itzerland, 753. 
sap concentration, 632. 

Mites of stored grain and flour, 4.56, 463. 
Mitosis, studies, 861. 

Mohair, exports from South Africa, 772. 

Mol n BSPS— 

beet, desaccharification, 814. 
beet pulp. (See Beet pulp.) 
blackstrap, for sows, N.J., 73. 
carbon, preparation and value, La.. 
416. 

composition and calorific value, 507, 
feeds, analyses, Ind., 868; N.Y.State, 
868 . 

fe<^ds, sugar content, Can*, 565. 

Mole — 

crickets of Java, 847. 
plows worked by horses, 586. 

Mrittarda punctata as source of thymol, 825, 
Mongoose In West Indies, 66. 

Monilia fructigena, notes, 58. 

MonohammuB fi$tulator^ notes, 555. 
Monolcpta rottw on maize, 67. 

MonomoHum hicolor ndtidivpntre caualog 
edema of eyelid, 468, 
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Monophadnoides ruhi, (Bee Raspberry 
sawflyjs 
Montana — 

College, notes, 100, 398. 

Station, notes, 398. 

Moor soils — 

bog, treatment, 230. 

drainage, 230, 687. 

effect on composition of crops, 422. 

fertilizer experiments, 519, 786. 

irrigation, 786. 

liming experiments, 212, 620. 
nltriliiatlon In, 212. 
reseeding frost -Injured oats on, 734. 
(See also Teat soils.) 

Morchelhi eftruJrntfi, studies, 834, 

Morels, sludies, 831. 

Morning-glory, wild, control, 5.37. 
Morpliine, crystallography, 801. 

Mortar- 

cement. bonding, U S.D.A.. 382. 
Jim<‘Sioii<‘-iisphalt, S8-4. 

Mosquitoes — 

control, 553, 666, 757; Conn.State, 
159; N.J., 58. 

flight through water plp«'S, 461. 
in England, 358. 

In relation to yellow fever, 851. 

(Scr also Anophsles, Stegomyia, etc,) 
Moth heuns, culture experiments, Tex., 3G. 
Motor — 

transportation, rural, r.S.L).A.. 3S3. 
tnnk <lriveR for laid ro.'jds, 887. 
truck traffic, effi<'k*n<y of bituminous 
sfiiTacea uu(]^‘r, 08 i. 
trucks, braking tests, .586. 
trucks, Impact tests on roads, U.S.D.A , 
689., 

trucks, tests on concrete roads, 584. 
trucks, tire inainte nance, 586. 
vehicles, gasoline consuini)tlon. rela- 
tion to tractive resistance, 486 
vehicles In United States, U.S.D.A., 
383. 

Muck — 

crop diseases, studies, Mich., 654. 
soils of Ohio, Ohio, 212. 

Mulberry — 

bark disease, notes. 762. 

glucose absorption by aerial parts, 818. 

scale, biological control, 847. 

Mung beans, culture experiments, Tex., 36 
Muriate of potash. (Hce Potassium 
chlorid.) 

Mutioa doineatica, ii^ee House fly.) 
Muscle, ammonia concentration in, 610. 
Mushrooms — 
culture, 389. 
food value, 66. 
studies, 834. 

Muskeg, culture experiments, Minn., 887. 
Mtiskmelons — 

breeding experiments, N.J., 48. 
culture, Mich., 147. 

Muskrat In Bohemia, 66, 


Mustard — 

diseases, notes, 745. 
fertilizer experiments, 816. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances. 523. 

Insects affecting, 455. 
pastu red-off, effect on following crop, 
826. 

wild, control by spraying, 537. 
yellow, seeding experiments, 230. 
Mustards, table, analyses, 263. 

Mutation In — 

jirnson weed, 634. 

(Enoihera, 4,31, 634, 821. 

<Knoth(‘ra, siz<* characteis, 224. 

(iSVc flZs’o Variation.) 

Mutton — 

carcasses, space sa>ing method of pre- 
paring, 672. 

gastric response to, 8.57, 
production in United States, U.S.D.A., 
89 i. 

Mycoderma sp. in banana must, 7U\. 
Mycosis of turkeys, 481. 

MydophUus spj) lu Sw’edcu, notes, 4,55. 
Myosotis, \unot.\ tests, 242. 

M. vxobacteriales, subgroups and genera, 821. 
AI y.ntNponum i aixoidvum on plam*, 

Aly::otdefi (ontrid in Deli, .35 4 

}fpZ(nnyUi ludlowi — 

biology, 460. 

relation t<» malaria, 553. 

AJyzus-- • 

prifdcw. {{<<'(’ I’each aphis, gre»*n.) 
nhift (K('c (’urrnnt aphis.) 

Xaart)es. cultuie in Sotuii Africa, 540. 
Napier grass, culture in Florida, Fla , 37. 
Nabtiii tiiim, aeiiaJ fertiUzution with carlKm 
dioxid, Vt., 8.3,3. 

N. at.al glass, cultuie (*xpei iiiu'nts, Ariz., 331. 
Nature study — 

and limnamnes.s, s.Nllabus, 494. 
civic, textbook, 598 
course, Cal.. 95, 597. 
in Canada, 896. 
textbook, 97. 

Nebraska — 

Station, report, 496. 

University and Station, notes, 498, 
899. 

Necrobaclllosis in swdno, 87, 474, 777, 781, 
783. 

\ectri<i sp. on birch, 752. 

Xematocampa Hwhato, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 
161. 

Nematodes — 

a fleeting pea roots, 51. 
affecting rice, studios, 64. 
oa using parasitic gastritis, 479. 
parasitizing turtles, 753. 
root, control, 660, 840 ; Fla., 548 ; N.J., 
50. 

Neoechinirhynchldte, synopsis, 464. 
Neoietfur proai'us, long-winged or caudate 
phase, 69. 
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Nephritis, dl^t used in treatment, 661. 
Nessler’s solution, regeneration, 712. 

Nests, open and trap. Wash., 292. 
Neurotoma inconepicua — 
in South Dakota, 59. 

'studies, S.Dak., 251. 

Nevada — 

Station, report, 299. 

University and Station, notes, 899. 
New Hampshire College and Ststiou. notes. 
499. 

New Jersey — 

College and Stations, notes, 49S. 899. 
Stations, report, 98. 

New Mexico — 

College, notes, 900. 

Station, notes, 308, 900. 

Station, report, 198. 

New York — 

Cornell Station, notes, 499. • 

State Station, notes, 300, 700, 

State Station, report, 397. 

State Veterinary College, 696. 

Nesfara viridula — 

hibernation, Pla., 648. 

In citrus groves, 355. 
studies, 251. 

Viootiana — 

rustica, aurea character, 440. 
tahacum, gigantism in, 440. 

Nlcotiana. self-sterility, studies, 22.3. 431. 
Nlcotln — 

solutions, strength of, 754. 
sulphate, insecticidal value, 160: III., 
146. 

Night soil, fertilising value, 814. 

Nigroepora panici, notes, 644. 

Nippon river fever. (See Tsutsugamushi.) 
Niaoira breweri, notes, 661, 

Niter cake for ammonia fixation, 516. 

Nitrate — 

content of soil as affected by various 
crops, N.Dak., 823. 
deposits of Amargosa Valley, 323. 
formation as affected by cultivation 
and weed growth, Kans., 33. 
Norwegian. (See Calcium nitrate.) 
of ammonia. (See Ammonium nitrate.) 
of lime. (See Calcium nitrate.) 
of potash. (See Potassium nitrate.) 
of soda. (See Sodium nitrate.) 
production in soil, studies, Mo., 623. 
Nitrates — 

determination, 204. 
effect on soil solubility, Mich., 612. 
Nitrification— 

as affected by organic matter and lime, 
319. 

as affected by phosphates, 721. 
as affected by sodium salts, 320, 
as criterion of fertility, 321. 
effect on rock phosphate, 324. 
effect on soil constituents, 824. 

In bhatta soils, 812. 

In Egyptain soils, 812. 

In embanked wheat soils of India, 811. 
In moor soils, 212. 


Nitrification — Continued. 

in natural soils, 125. f 

in wheat seed bed, Kans., 38. 
of leather, 517. 
of oil cake. 517, 816. 
studies, 421, 623, 720. 

Nitrite formation In solution, 623. 

Nitrites, determination, 204. 

Nitrobenzene, toxicity, N.Y. Cornell, 82. 
Nitrocellulose — 

explosives, colloid chemistry, 801. 
from woodpiilp, 14. 

Nitrogen — 

absorption by peat, 722. 
amino-acid, in gastric residuum, 764. 
assimilation as affected by sulptaateN, 
427. 

assimilation, relation to cellulose de- 
composition. 632. 

atmospheric, solution by water, 321. 
compounds, production In Germany, 
424. 

' content of cacao soils as affected by 
shading. 213. 

content of crops as affected by soils 
and fertilizers, 422, 813. 
content of field soils, variations, 124. 
content of hlgh-altitude grassej, Wyo., 
333. 

content of rain and sno’./, 020; Can., 

610 . 

content of soil ns affected by Kafir 
corn, Kans., 84. 

content of soil as affected by various 
salts, 326.^ 

determination, 504,' 803. 
determination In blood, 13, 116, 617. 
determination In fertilizers, 228. 
determination in oils, 711. ' 
determination in soil, 124, 411. 
determination In urine, 414. 
distribution, determination, 712. 
fixation as affected by sodium salts, 
320. 

fixation as criterion of fertility, 821. 
fixation, fertilizers from, 423. 
fixation, non.symblotlc, 126, 721. 
fixation processes, 22, 111, 131, 218. 
fixed inorganic, production and con* 
sumption, 22. 

lime. (See Calcium cyanamld.) 
movement in soils, 214. 
nitrate and organic, relative avails 
ability, 627. 

of liquid manure,, studies, 721. 
Nitrogenous — 

compounds, utilisation In bacterial 
nutrition, 264. 

constituents of feeding stuffs, 367. 
refuse, utilisation, 728. 

Nitrogenous fertilisers — 
availability, N.J., 22. 
comparison, 22. 218, 229, 424, 728, 
814, 815, 826; Can., 516; Mass.. 21. 
for corn and wheat, Del., 186. 
for orchards, Mo., 649, 650. 
mineral v. organic, N.C., 624 
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Njt^og^MlOj^s fertilizers — Continued, 
tnlulni? nnd manufacture, 423. 
organic-cake, bacterial transformation, 
816. 

residual effect, N.C., 026. 
use in India, 823. 
world’s supply, 424. 
l^oclm fra^Ulinea, notes, Mich., 000. 
Noctuid moth, control, 830. 

Nodule — 

bacteria as affectiHl by germination, 
785. 

bacteria as affected by siilphntes, 427 
production in bhotta soils, Nl2. 
production, notes, 622. 

(/S’cc also BaciUtis radicicolo avd Le- 
gumes, ino<*ulttt toll ) 

North Carolina Station, report, 091). 

North Dakota — 

College, notes, 899. 499 
Hettinger Substation, rejvort, K97. 
Station, imtes, .399, • 

Station, leport, 19S. 

Koftrma apift, diagnosis, 607 
No.s<'nm disease of bees, US DA., 359, 
Nueletis of leaf cells as <‘enter of oxidation. 
221 . . 

\uinmul(iria (iisorcfa, studies, .347. 

NurK(‘ry — , • 

insects in New .Tersey, 649 
in.spection. Con u, State, 16S. 
inspection in Illinois, .S86. 
inspection in N«'w Jers<‘y, 443. 
inspection law of Soutli Ibikota, 6S. 
stock crown studies, 646, 760; 

Iowa, 288, 249. 

stock, imported, insect jiests on, 261. 
Nusa, Nenociic, not<‘a, 62. 

Nut margariii.s, Inspection and analysi's. 

Conn, State, 170. 

Nutrient — 

media. (Nee Culture media.) 
solutions a.s affectisl by added solids, 
133. 

solutions as nffeeled by adsorldng sur- 
faces, 422. 

solutions at minimum concentration, 
root absorption from, 132. 
solutions for maize, 820. 
solutions, use of iron in, 430. 
Nutrition— 

animal, methods of experimentation, 

866 . 

fat-protein ratio in, 669. ' 
influence on immunity production, 574. 
of the rat, accessory factors in, 171. 
reduction of standard ration, 854. 
rOle of various food constituents In, 
670. 

standard of adolescence, 669. 
studies with tadpoles, 468. 

(See also Diet,, Digestion, Metabolism, 
Vitamins, etc.) 

Nntfih— 

Chinese, collected by Meyer, 742. 
culture, S89. 

177848®— 20 ^7 


Nuts — Continued. ^ 

culture and viuiety tests, N.Mex,, 147. 
varieties, 837, 

yysius criew. notes, Mont., 57, 

Oak — 

diseases, notes, 752. 

b*af miners, notes, 566. 

mildew, control, 660. 

poisoning of live slock, T’.SD. 191. 

tree hopper, notes, Fla., 648, 

worms, notes, 268, 662. 

Ofi 1 — 

aphis eggs, studies, N.,T., 266. 
aphis, studi<*N, N.Y. Cornell, S40 
feed, analyses, Can., 664 ; N.IT., 68. 
grass, down.v, amilyse.s, W.vo., 838. 
grass, tall meadow, Idaho, 226. 
hulls, analyses, ('an.. 664; Tnd., 664; 

N.H., 68 ; N Y State, 868 
mlrbllings, Miiahses, Ind , 664, 868. 
mildew, sludh's, ]\fo , 664. 
protein, ('fll<d(>ney, 708. 
rust, n'sistant varieties, Iowa, 227. 
rust, studies, Iowa, 49 ; Mo , 654. 
smut, notes, 747. 
smut, studies, Mo , 664. 
si>r(>uter. Wash , 691 
straw’ fi>r work horses, Mo , 675. 
Oatnuml by products, analyses, N.Y. State, 
868 

Oats - 

amino acid content, 807 
and peas as sprifig forage. Mo . 0:>7. 
and peas for silage. Mo., 884. 
and peas, .vields, X..T., .86. 
as affected b.v alkali salts, 628. 
ns affected by ammonia nitrogen. 815. 
a.s affected by eblorin, 724 
us nffi'Cted b.v llessiaii fly, Kans., .84. 
as affect(‘d bv sodium arsenite. 625. 
as nffeeled b.v stones In soil, 813. 
as hay crop for Alaska, Alaska, 80. 
as nurse crop for sweet clover, Mo , 
637. 

as orchard cover crop, Kans., 41. 
ns peach-orchard cover crop, Del , 14.6, 
as phytoineter, 827. 
blasting of panicles, Nov., 227. 
breeding experiments, Alaska, 31 ; 
Minn., 780; N.C., 638; N.Y.Cornell, 
641. 

breeding for rust reslstanee, Iowa, 227. 
ellmntie reqiiin'ments, IT.S D.A , 417. 
composition as affected i>y soils and 
fertilizers. 422. 
cost of production, Minn, 91. 
culture experiments, 334, 689 ; Can., 
528 ; Mich., 636 ; Mo., 687 ; N.Dak., 
824; Nebr., 36. 

culture in Minnesota, Minn., 387, 
culture In South Africa, 628. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
effect of number of plants per hill, 
N.J., 86. 

effect of position of grain, N.J., 36. 
effect on soil nitrate content, Mo«» 623. 
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Oats — Contintied. 

effect on succeeding turnip crop, 231. 
fertilizer experiments, 22, 228, 229, 
230, 834, 424, 425, T29, 815; Me., 
131 ; N.Dak., 140 ; N.Y.Cornell, 21. 
following Kafir com, Kans., 34. 
for calves, 873. 
for laying hens, 675. 
frost-injured, reseeding on moors, 734. 
frost Injury, 335. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

green manuring experiments, Bel., 136. 
greensand marl for, N.J., 23. 
ground, analyses. Can., 564. 
growing with barley, S.Dak., 436. 
hemipteran pest, 661. 
inheritance of awn, N.Y.Oorncll, C41. 
irrigation experiments, Utah, 141. 
lod^ng In, 636. 

manuring experiments under irriga- 
tion. Utah, 141. 

official standards, U.S.DA., 532, 630. 
peas, and vetch as silage crop, 676, 
plat tests, technique, 432. 
plowing 1 ). disking for, Nebr., 434. 
prices, geographical phases, U.S.D.A., 
598. 

rotation experiments, N.Dak , 824 ; 

N.Y.Cornell, 21; Ohio, 130; R.I., 
434. 

seed, as affected by heat, 480 
seed* drying, 730. 
seed size as affecting yield, 636. 
seed treatment, 787 ; Mo., 654. 
seeding and harvest dates, tempera- 
ture Influence on, U.S.D.A., 716. 
seeding dates, Nebr.. 36. 
seeding depths and rates. N.J., 36. 
selection experiments, Minn., 731. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
statistical notes, 826. 
sulphur fertilizers for, 427. 
varieties In Utah, 434. 
variety tests, 229, 834, 638, 729 ; 

Alaska, 80, 31; Arlz., 331; Del., 

137; Idaho, 225, 226; Iowa, 227; 

Mich., 636; Mo., 638; N.C., 638; 

N.Dak., 824 ; Nev., 227 ; Wash., 826. 
yield cycles, 892. 

(Enophthira pWeriana, remedies, 63 
acnothera — 

chromosome number, 224. 
inheritance studies, 431, 634, 821. 
mutations, size characters, 224. 

(Estridm of Brazil, 852. 

Office of Farm Management, U.W.DA., 292, 
386. 

Ohio- 

State University, notes, 499, 798. 
Station, monthly bulletin, 198, *299, 
598. 

Station, notes, 199- 
Oidium taotiB — 

gold absorption by, 829. 
seusitlveness to vitamins, 558. 


Oil—* ^ 

cake flour, characteristics and dectec- 
tlon, 467. 

cakes, analyses, 428. 

cakes, bacterial transformation, 816. 

cakes, nitrification, 517. 

from fenugreek seeds, 803. 

from pumpkin seeds, 209. 

from sUmae, 710. 

from sunflower seeds, 200. 

from tomato seeds, 502. 

from Virginia creeper seeds, 710. 

lemon, index of adulteration, 715, 

plants, culture experiments, 280. 

seeds, culture in India, 529. 

Oils— 

and fats, edible, 558. 
by-product, digestibility, U.S.D.A., 170. 
changes in storage, 310. 
chemistry of, progress, 613. 
coconut and palm, evaluation. 115. 

' commercial, book o«, 10. 
from various secMls, 501. 
hydrogenation, 310, 805. 
nitrogen constituents, determination, 
711. 

oriental, characteristics, 10. 

Benard test, 502. 
solubility, measurement, >■314. 
vegetable, Increasing iinsuturation, 
209. 

vegetable, treatises, 110. 

\olatlle, treatise, 501. 

(A>Vc aJtfo F^ts and Cottons^^^d oil, 
Olive oil, etc.) 

Oklahoma College, notes, 499. 

Okra diseases, notes, 745. 

Olene vapans, notes, 854. ' 

Oleo oil and stearin, digestibility, U.S.D.A.. 
65. 

Oleoresin — 

from thitsl, 345. 
of Douglas fir, 541. 

Ofrthreutett hehvsana, iiotes, Conn.State, 
169. 

OligomeriM arhuti n.sp., notes, 63. 
OHyotraphus alopevuii In Denmark, 460. 
Olive- 

culture, manuals, 887. 
industry In Argentina, 446. 
oil, manufacture, 837. 
oil, Spanish, analyses, 802. 

Olives, ripe, 799. 

Olneya beans, utilization, 834. 

Onion — 

diseases, notes, 154. 
fly, lunate, notes, 358, 549. 
growers’ association in Montserrat, 
891. 

sets, storage rot, 111., 147, 246. 

Onions — 

as affected by preceding crop, B,I., 136. 
effect on following crop, B.I., 186, 
fertilizer experiments, 627 ; Mass., 21 ; 
R.I., 185. 

on partially sterilized soils, 615. 
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( } rvionB — Continued 

rotati<jli experimentfi, B.I., 434. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
vitamin content, 762. 
wlreworm attack, control, 462. 

Ontario Agricultural C‘ollege, notes, 200. 
OoBpora — 

lactiB In banana must, 716. 
acahicB, {See Potato scab.) 

Ophioholm graminia — 
notes, IJ.R.D.A , 746. 
studies, 6.^5. 

Ophiodothella /ioi n.sp., notes, 7J^0. 

Ophyra leucostomn, flight distances, 259. 
Opium soils of India, phosphate require- 
ment, 816, 

Opuntia inermia — 

fungus disease, 248. 
utilization and eradication, 7.*h‘>. 
Opuntia, root gi'OM’th, oxygen leMponae, 132. 
Orange — 

juice, concentrated, anliscorhutlc prop- 
erty, 470. 

juice, dried, antiscorbutic property, 560. 
June drop, not<>8, 65S. 
psorosls, notes, 058. 
scaly^bark, notes, 058. 
stocks, studies, 447. 

Oranges — , • 

culture In Sind, 837. 
culture In South Africa, 540. 
navel, pruning, 241, 741. 
navel, selection, 236. 

Satsuma, varieties, 241. 

Orchard — 

grass, ctilture expeHmeuts, Idaho, 22.5. 
grass, fertilizer experiments, 229, 
grass, f^cd production maps, l-.S.D.A., 
2.36. 

Inspection- (*SY’c Nursery inspection.) 
management, Colo., 650 
management experiments, 340, .341 ; 

Kans., 41 ; Mo., 649, 
management problems, 835. 

Orchards — 

cost of building, 835. 
cover crops for, Kans., 41 ; Mo., 049 ; 
N.H., 44. 

rover crops for peaches, Del., 14.5, 444, 
dusting i^xperiments, 340, 348. 
fumigation, 754. 

fungus infection in relation to cultiva- 
tion, 667. 

home, pruning and sprdying, Tenn., 
444. 

irrigation, 616. 
selecting site, N.H., 44. 
spraying experiments, 657 ; Conn. 
State, 158. 

(See alao Fruits, Apples, Peaches, etc.) 
Orchid- 

pest, life history, 868. 
weevil, notes» Conn. State, 159, 

Oregon — 

College, notes, 199, 798. 

Station, notes, 199. 


Organic nlatter — # 

decomposition in soil as affected by 
root growth, N.J„ 28. 
effect on soil reaction, 319. 
effect on tough soils, 720. 
in soils, effect on seed germination, 
523. 

in soils, relation to solubility, Mich.. 
612. 

Orgilva dioryetriw n.sp., description, 63. 
Oriental peach moth. (8'cc; Peach moth ) 
Ornamental plants, shrubs, or trees. (>vce 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees.) 

Orohanche spp., studies, 543. 

Oroklnase and salivary digestion, 81. 
Orphania dmtinaudata, absence of comple- 
ment in blood, 754. 

Orthesia inaifmis, notes, 661, 662. 

Osier production, treatise, 345. 

Osmotic — 

c<mcentratlon in desert Loranthacete, 
632. 

concentration of tissue fluids, 220, 327. 
pressure in raountnin plants, 525. 
Oaferdavna matrHla, notes, Fla., 528. 
Otiorhynvhus sulcatua, studies, 50. 

Ovarian — 

follicle of guinea pig, growth. 768. 
tissue, retention by male birds, 269. 
Ovaries — 

as affected by underfeeding, 862. 
behavior toward ncid-nzo stains, 174, 
concresccmce of fdlliclos, 862. 
guinea-pig, grafted on males, histology, 

173. 

relation to uterus and mammary gland, 

174. 

Ovulation ns affected by corpus liiteiim, 17.5. 
Ox warble fly, notes, 280, 755. 

Oxn lutes, specific color reaction, 504. 

Oxalic acid, production from alkali-sawdust 
fusion, 314. 

Oxen of Morocco, tests, 368. 

Oxidase — 

activities of plants, Del., 132. 
of fresh and dried vegetables, 202. 
Ox-marrow and ox-tail fats, digestibility, 
TT.S.D.A., 65. 

Oxygen — 

atmospheric, solution by water, 321. 
consumption, measuring, 624. 

Oysters, zinc anti copper content, 464. 
Oyster-shell scale in South Dakota, 59. 
Offonium omniret'um, notes, Arlz., 345. 
Paddy. (See liice.) 

Paints— 

chemistry of, progress, 614. 
methods of analysis, 314. 

Palau laboratory ware, 11. 

Palm — 

kernel cake, rancidity, 10. 
kernel fat, determination, 412. 
kernel meal, analyses, Ind., 664, 868, 
kernel oil, iodin value, 412. 
oil and wheat middlings, analyses, 
N.Y.State, 868. 
oil, evaluation, 116. 
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Palmo(le8 pr^atans and its prey, 252. 

Palms of Philippines, 837. 

(See also Coconuts.) 

Papaw — 

diseases, notes, 450. 

snout beetle, notes, Fla., 549. 

Papayas, culture experiments, 050. 

Paper makin;i? — 

ba^tasse for, 800. 
chemistry of, projiress, 613. 
industry tn Canada, 840. 
lalang p:rass for, 532. 
materials from cotton, 734. 
materials of Praxll, 827. 
materials of Philippines, 732, 
materials of South Africa, 529. 
rice by-products for, 53.3. 

Papilio polyxencH, notes, U.S.P.A., 402. 
ParaealocoHa hcmleyi, studies, N.Y.Cornell, 
161. 

Paracopidosomopais, studies, 853. 

Paraffin, use in wound treatment, 83, 475. 
raraphellnus and Ceiitrodora, synonymy, 
360. 

Parasit(*8. {See. Animal parasites. Poultry 
parasites and apecipo forms.) 
Parutyndaris coursefup n.j? and n.sp., 250. 
Paratyphoid onteritldis group, studies, 580. 
Paris green, teats. Wls., 601. 

Parks, National, <le.se riptive accounts, 651. 
Parsnip diseases, notes, 154, 1.55. 

Paspalum notaium, notes, F*la,, 528. 
Paaaerculvs rostratua, subspecies, 547. 
PaaaerherhuluH lecontell (caudacutua) , 
synonymy, 547. 

Passion vine beetle, notes, 655. 
Pasteurization. (See Milk.) 

Pasture — 

crops, climatic requirements, IT.S.D.A., 
417. 

crops for Nova Scotia, tests, 729. 
crops for Ontario, tests, 833, 834. 
crops, tests, Nebr., 434. 
management in Kansas, 367 ; Kans., 
34. 

management in Netherlands, 638. 
Pastures — 

iK>tanlcal composition as affected by 
fertilisers, 322. 

cocksfoot, In New Zealand, 640. 
cut-over land, Minn., 887. 
irrigated, for hogs, U.S.D.A., 72. 
native range, of North Dakota, 485. 
seeding, Mont., 37 

temporary, in England and Wales, 629. 
(£fee aiao Grass and Clrassland.) 
Pavements— - 

concrete, vertical movements, 689. 
wood-block, studies, 790, 

(See aJeo Roads.) 

Pea — 

blight, bacterial, Aria., 882. 
chink on cotton, 261. 
diseases, notes, 51, 746. 

Fusarlum diseases, studies, MUm., 746. 
heart rot or Mack pit, 461. 


Pea — Continued. 

louse, green, in New Jersey,^ N.J., 266. 
meal, analyses, 868. 
tree, melold pest, 259, 
weevils, control, 759, 
weevils, notes, N,C., 660. 

Peach — 

aphis, green, lu New r-^rsey, N..T„ 255. 
aphis, green, on spinach, Va.Truck, 
663. 

aphis, green, remedies, 662. 
blight, notes. Mo., 650. 
borer, control, Del., 157. 
borer, studies, N.J., 58, 61. 
brown rot, control, 348. 
brown rot, notes, N.J., 54. 
canker, <'ontrol, 655. 
leaf curl, trentment, 51, 340. 
little disease, notes, N..T., .54. 
little disease, studies, IKd.. 157. 
moth, oriental, 60, 03, 164 , 459, 757; 
(’onn State, 158. 

orchard, financial history, Mich., 1 17. 
scale. West Indian, control, 847. 
twig moth, studies, Conn.State, 158 ; 
N.Mox., 45.8. 

wood rots, i)araaltic, 157. 
yellows, notes, N..T., 54. 
yellows, studies, Del., 15)7. 

I’eaches — 

n<Iaptatlon in relation to hardiness, 
144. 

l>r<M*din(T experiments, N.J., 41. 
cover crops for, Del., 146, 444,. 
culture in (rerman.^, treatise, 445. 
fertllisser experiments, Mo., 649; N.J. 
41. 

pruning experiments, N.J., 41, 289. 
spraying experiments, 657. 
thrips affeediug, Mich., 660, 

Auriety tests, Del,, 145, 
winter injured, pruning, IlL, 147, 
winter injury, 749. 

Peanut — 

by-products, composition, 664, 
diseases, notes, 745. 
feed, analyses, Ind., 664; N.T.State, 
868 . 

feed for dairy cows, Tex., 78. 
feed, unhulled, analyses, N.H., 68. 
meal, analyses. Can., 565 ; Conn.State, 
176 ; Ind., 868. 

meal and hulls, analyses, N.IT., 68, 
meal, fettling value, Fla., 668. 
oil, hj^drogenatioD, 805. 
pasture for hogs, Ala.College, 869. 
products, fe<HliDg value, 664. 

Peanuts — 

culture experiments, Tex., 36. 
culture in Arizona, Ariz., 332. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
culture in West Indies, 528, 825. 
in water culture, equilibrium concen- 
tration. 132. 

position in pod and productiveneMi^ 
N.J., 88. 
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P»>nnut8— Oontimied. 

sood and abortiveness, N.J., 38. 

selection experiments, 636, 
variety tests, Tex., 85. 

Pear — 

blipht, breedinj? for resistance, S.Dak., 
238. 

blight, disinfectants for, 452, 668. 
blight, dissemination, III., 147. 
blossom bacillus, studies, 841. 
diseases and pests in Northwest, con- 
trol, r.,s.T).A., 836. 
powdery mildew, notes, 667. 
pay 11a, 8tu<lies, N..T., 58. 
rust in Oregon, 152. 
tree borer, sinuate, in New Jersey, 549. 
Pears — 

P.artlett, pollination, Cal.. 240. 
breeding experiments, S.Dak,, 238. 
drying, 557. 

Peas - 

aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid 
Vt , 8,33. 

and oats as spring forage. Mo., 6:’.7- 
and oats for ,silage, Mo., 334. 
and oats, yield, N.J., 35. 
an<l pea products, analyses, Can , 565 
as affected by .sodium ar.senl(e, 625 
culture ill West lydies, 528, 825, 
fertilizer I'XiH'riments, N.Dak , 823. 
field - 

and Sudan grass, comparathe 
yields, Nev , 227. 
ns affected by alkali salts, 023. 

•as affected by j^ron compounds, 
430. • 

culture experiments, 333; Alaska, 
31 ; Can , 528; NDak., 824. 
cuTture ill Idaho, Idaho, 37. 
hogging-off, IJ R.D.A., 72. 
in rotation with wheat, Idaho, 38, 
226, 

IniM'ulation, Alaska, 30 : Idaho, 
38. 

seed production maps, U.s.D.A., 
236. 

variety tests, Alaska, 30, 31 ; 

Ariz.. 331 ; Idaho, 3S. 225, 220. 
frost Injuryi 335, 

garden, strain for Alaska, Alaska, 31, 
in silage crop mixtures, 076, 732. 
Inoculation tests, 523, 
nematode injury, 61. 
l)ods ami seeds in relation to section 
of plant, N.J., 43. 

rotation experiments, N.Dak., 139, 
823 ; R.I., 434. 

toxic point of alkali salts for, 320. 
variety tests, 237, 825. 
zinc content, 4G4. 

Peat — 

absorptive power for liquid manure 
and ammonia, 722. 

and peat-forming plants, JMon con- 
centration, 19. 
deposits of Minnesota, 617. 


I*eat — Continued. 

fertilizers from, 722. 

industry ir^ America; 131. 

soils, management, 024. 

soils of Ohio, Ohio, 212. 

treated, fertilizing value, Can., 510. 

treatises, 518, 814 

(iSee also Moor soils. ) 

Pecans, varicfles, 837. 

Pectlnophora and FMatyedni, synonymy, 
258 

Pectinophora f/ONf<ppleUa. (SVe Cotton 
bollworm, pink. ) 

Pedieuliis. (See Lice.) 

Pegomym fuslrrps on Lima beans, N..T , 58. 
Pelenomus sulctcolUs, uotc.s, 758. 

Pellagra — 

relation to exco.><s of acid, .364. 
studies, 460, 470, 502, 706. 

Penieillmm — 

f/Iavcum, gold absorption by, 329. 
ilUiueiim, practical cultivution, 80. 
sp. on pineapple, 4.50 
8pp., distinguishing between, 842. 
Pennisetum spp. as forage crops, Fla., 37, 
528. 

P(‘nnsylvania — 

College and Blation, notev 4 to) 700, 
900. 

In,stituto of Animal Nutrition, notes, 
600. 

Pontnioma finyi, studies, U.8.D.A., ,355. 
l*entatoinoidea of Illii)/>is, 456. 

Peony pollen, preservation, 343. 

anthrnenose, studios, 543. 
beetle attacking, N Me\., 159. 
diseases, notes, 745. 
improvement in India, 522 
leaf spot, notes, Fla.. 543. 
Perchlorates, estimation, 411, 80.3. 
Peregriniis maddis^ resistant coin varieties, 
Hawaii, 137. 

Pergnmb'n, new genua, erection. 2.59. 
Pcmh'tmuim pirn, life history, 752. 

(See also Crouai*tium and "White pine 
blister rust.) 

IVrllla, culture experiments, Ariz , ,3,31. 
IVrmeability — 

conductivity avS measure, 631, 819. 
relation to availability of plant food, 
Del,. 132. 

relation to gootropic response, 725. 
studies, 329, 525, 681, 819. 

Permutlt for softening water, N Dak., 89, 
Peromyseus, variations in, 175. 

Peroxid associated with oxidizing systems 
in plants, 203. 

Peroxidase activities of plants, Del., 132. 
Peroxidases — 

of fresli and dried vegetables, 202. 
of milk, 616. 

PeetaUKSfia palmarum, notes, 758. 
Petroleum, genesis of, 711. 

Petunias, Phytophthora disease, 656. 
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Phaeoffene^ (CenteteruB) ineptifronft n.sp., 
dcflcriptlon, 63. 

PbagocytosiB of blood as affected by 
citrates, 187. 

Phaseolue — 

inheritance in, 821. 
morphological and physiological char- 
acters, correlation, 224. 

Phatnoma, notes and new species, 551. 
Pheasant and Golden Camplne hybrids, 
sterility, 472. 

Phenolut as a disinfectant, 875. 

Philippine College of Agriculture, notes, 
500. 

PhtfihotomuB vewator, notes, 250. 

Phleum spp., analyses, Wyo., 833. 
rhlcx>othripldip, key, 847. 

Phlorizin, influence on metabolism, 68. 
Flilycimnia ferrugalift, studies, 460. 
Phoethornis Swalnson, orthography, 547. 
Phoma — 

niu8(B n sp., description, Hawaii, 153. 
napohra«sio<B, studies, 657. 
sp. on papaw, 460. 

Phoma rot of tomato, 166. 

Phomopsia vexana, studies, Fla., 642. 
Phoradendrtm spp., sap concentration. 632. 
Phorhia fuaoieepa as a bean pest, 250. 
Phormia reginUy flight distances, 269. 
Phorodfm — 

gaZeopaidUt, notes, 756. 
humuli (See Hop aphis.) 

Phosphate — 

beds of Uinta Mountains, Utah, 518. 
<‘alclned, fertilizing value. Mo., 628. 
fertilization, Mich., 823. 
industry, 425. 

limestones of New Zealand, 826. 
requirement of Indian soils, 515, 814, 
816. 

rock as affected by sulfoflcatlon and 
nitrification, 324. 
rock, fertilizing value, Del., 137. 

(8ee aUo Phosphates, comparison.) 
rock, Florida soft, 823. 
rock, manganese content, 521. 
roc'll, processes for treating, 628. 
rock, production and consumption in 
1918, 23, 817. 
supply of India, 816. 

Phosphates — 

and potash, comparative value for 
grain, 825, 826. 

availability for soy beans, N..T., 28. 
availability, investii^tions, 131. 
comparison, 229, 280, 425, 515, 518, 
728, 818, 816; Can., 516; Del., 1,37 ; 
Fla., 527 ; Mass., 21 ; Mo., 624, 628 ; 
N.C., 625 ; N.J., 28. 
effect on soil bacteria, 721. 
effect on soil solubility, Mich., 512. 
injury to soy beans, 525. 
mining and manufacture, 428. 
precipitated, fertilizing value, 720. 
reaction with calcium carbonate, 720. 
reooTery iron lecftl jnatter» 728. 


Phosphates — Continued^ 

residual effect, N.C„ 626.' 
toxicity to soy beans, N.J., 27. 
world shortage in, 628. 

(See aXao Superphosphate.) 

Phosphatic' — 

nodules of Trichinopoly, 181. 
slag, artificial, 628. 

slag, different grades, comparison, 723, 
slag, fertilizing value. (See Phos- 
phates, comparison.) ^ 

slag, manganese content, 521. 
Phosphatids, determination, 116. 

Phosphoric — 

acid, effect on soil solubility, Mich., 
513. 

acid fertilizers, availability on swamp 
soil, 813. 

acid, fixation and dissolution in soil, 
720. 

acid from trlplite, 817. 
oxld, determination, 411. 

I'hosphbrus — 

different forms, availability In nutrient 
solution. N..1 , 27. 
effect on wheat, Del., 136. 
metabolism In relation to milk secre- 
tion, 678. 

mov<‘ment In soils, 214. 
of soil as affected b/ various salts, 
326. 

of soil, organic, 213. 

Pho tosy n thesis — 

dynamics of, 523. 
measuring.! 524. 
studies, 28, 380. 
temperature coefficient, 725. 

Phrpganidia caUfomica, notes. 258. 
Phyllachora, notes, 843. 

Phplloooptca toxicophague, n.sp., descrip- 
tion, 759. 

PhyJloHticta eoUtaria in Ohio, Ohio, 240. 
I»hyllox©ra — 

breeding for resistance, 740. 
effect on sap acidity, 740. 
infested vineyards, reconstitution, 241. 
Phytometer method in ecology studies, 821 
Phytoniyza sp. on maize, 653. 

Phytonom us — 

posticus, notes, Mont., 67, 
spp. on red clover, 261. 

Phytophthora^ 

cryptogea n.sp., description and stud- 
ies, 656. 

erythroseptiea, notes, 748. 
infestms. (See Potato late blight.) 
n.sp. affecting potato, 655. 
terrestria on tomatoes In transit, 156. 
Phytophthora—- * 

on Hevea and cacao, 56. 
studies, 548. 

Phytoptus sp., notes, 655. 

PieridBp of Argentina, 666. 

Picrie ffm^siecs, parasites of, 552. 

Pigeon-pea diseases, noteS^ 746. 

Pigeons, wood, food habits, 454. 
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Pigmentation In lice, 552. 

{Bef^aUo Color Inlierltanee.) 

Pigs — 

age and weight, effect on gains, Ohio, 
271, 272. 

alfalfa meal for, 278. 
alfalfa pasture for, Arlz., 869. 
as affected by acidity of ration, Iowa, 
278. 

as affected by vegetable diet, 369. 
barley, for, 474. 

bracken rhizomes for, 270, 271. 
breeding experiments, Kans., 74. 
citrus-fruit rinds for, Md., 370. 
i'ottonseed meal for, 369. 
different tjT)e8, practical utility, Iowa, 
273. 

feeding experiments, 569, 675, 772 ; 
Can,, 569; Del., 177; Fla., 568; 
Iowa. 272 ; Kans., 73 ; Ky., 74 ; Mo., 
674; N.,T., 73; Ohio, 272. 
following steers, Ind., 69. 
grain sorghums for, 367. • 

grain substitutes for, Mich., 74. 
hairless, 474. 

hogging-down corn and peas. I’.S.D.A., 
72. 

hotrglng-dowu rye, Ohio, 569. 
housing, 586; N.J., 73. 

Individual variation In economy of 
gain, 772. 

marketing, N.C., 695 
mineral requirements, Kans., 73. 
mineral 8upplem<*nts for, Ohio, 178. 
pasturing experlmmits, Ohio, 178; 
IJ.S.D.A., ft. 

peanut-fed, Onishlng, Ala.College, 369. 
peanuts for, Fla., 568. 
potutlea for. Me., 142. 
self-feeders for, 488, 569 ; Mo., 674 ; 
N..T., 73. 

skim milk for, Mich., 74. 
young, immunizing against bog chol- 
era, 86. 

{Bee also Sows and Swine.) 

Pigweed seed, feeding value, Can., 569. 
Pikas, North American, descriptions, 647. 
Pine — 

as affected by nitrification of soil, 125. 
beams, load tests for shear, 584. 
blister rust In Colorado, 351, 869. 
blister rust, life history, 762. 

(iSer also White pine blister rust.) 
bull, culture experiments, Nebr., 662. 
bull, for Kansas, Kans., 46. 
for wood-block pavement, 790. 
forests, brush-disposal, 889. 
forests, regeneration, 344. 
lack, root habit, 634. 
pollen distribution, 46, 
nist in Sweden, studies, 059. 
spinning sawfiy, notes, 847. 
spruce, graft on, 47. 
tube moth, life history, 065. 

(Bee ateo Pinus and White pine.) 


Pineapple — 

black rot, notes, 450. * 
leaves, stomata on^ Hawaii, 154. 
mealy bug, notes, 756. 

Pineapples — 

breeding experiments, Hawaii, 146. 
culture experiments, 650. 
fertilizer experiments, 837 ; Hawaii, 
148. 

Pink boll worm. (Bee Cotton bollworm, 
pink.) 

Pir.on blister rust, notes, 361. 

Pinus lowjifolia forests, effect of fires on, 
840. 

Pipe — 

cement, machine-made, Ariz., 288, 370. 
for house drainagl^ 587, 

PIl»ctt<> and drop methods of measuring 
sera, 203. 

Pirtcnlaria oryzar, notes, 749, 841, 
Piroplasmosis of cattle in Switzerland, 
286. 

Piroplasms, anaplasmatlc foi*ms, 875. 
Pitnus huesanus n.sp., notes, 63. 

Pituitary — 

body, relation to growth, 270. 
feeding of white mice, eff(‘ct8, 767, 
768. 

Pitultrin, effect on milk secretion, 70. 
Placenta as gland of internal secretion, 
173. 

Plane tree disease In Victoria, 368. 

Plant — 

associations on *sand dunes, 633. 
breeding, correlation coefficient, demon- 
strating, 697. 

bleeding (‘xperiments, Mich., 636. 
breeding, segregation of disease-suscep- 
tibility factors, 747. 
breeding, technique, Minn., 730. 
briH^dlng work In Scotland. 636. 

(Bee alfio Heredity, Hybridization. 
and Apples, Com, Wheat, etc,) 
cells, cpidennal, plasmolysis, 818. 
cells in relation to size charaeters, 224. 
cells, nucleus as center of oxidation, 
221 . 

cells, pc'rmeability, 329. 

(Bee also Cells.) 

chondriosonies, review of investiga- 
tions. 727. 

chromosoiueH, behavior In fertilization. 
481. 

colloids, action in growth, 25, 26, 27, 
182. 

development in relation to weather, 

222 . 

disease — 

immunity and its Inheritance, 666. 
Information service In New York, 
245, 248. 

inspection in Prance, 654. 
organisms in soil, disinfection, 49. 
organisms In soil, notes, 655. 
research in Great Britain, 399. 
survey in New York, 245. 
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Plant-Continued. 

diseases-^ 

nnd peBtH. in Dutch Kast Indiea, 
544. 

control, progress in, 450. 
diagnosis, 840. 
diBsemination, 840. 
dissemination by rain, S.O., 50. 
importation, 158. 
in Bombay Presidency, 655. 
in British Guiana, 841. 
in Ceylon, 745. 
in Cuba, 847. 
in Prance, 49. 

In Great Britain, 49. 
in Iowa, Iowa, 245. 
in Michigan, 841. 

!n New Jersey, N.J., 48. 

In Philippines, 841. 
in relation to climate, 841. 
in South Africa, 450. 
notes, Hawaii, 158. 
quarantine, 448, 654, 716. 

(See also Fungi and differrnt 7iofit 
plmnta.) 

distribution in relation to sap concen- 
tration, 220. 

distribution In Santa Lucia Mountains, 

220 . 

distribution in the far North, 684. 
ecology and its relation to agriculture, 
820. 

ecology, studies, 827. 
embryos, nutrition, 726. 
enzyms, oxidizing, 203, 
enzyms, reactions, Del., 132. 
formations, climax, quadrats for study, 
827. 

formations, climax, studies, 684. 
formations, studies, 429. 
genera and species, field and garden 
study, 380. 
genesis, studies, 847. 
growth — 

abnormal, in Gossyplum, 429. 
an affected by artificial light, 885. 
chemistry, progress In, 201. 
limiting factor theory, 429. 
on heated soils, 215. 
rapid, and wilting in Oestrum, 429. 
rates of, 525. 
studies. 25, 26, 132. 

. studies with crescograph, 724. 

hypocotyls, bud formation of, 818. 
indicators in ecology studies, 827. 
inspection. (See Nursery inspection.) 
introduction In Australia, 20. 
introduction in the Americas, 685. 
pathology, progress In, 450. 
physiology, review of Investigations, 
818. 

physiology, studies, Mich., 680, 
production, textbook, 896. 
products, perishable, transportation, 

154. 

Utmt, function of wood vessels in, 
726, 


Plant — Continued. 

structures, synchrontsm In, ^28. 
succession In relation to range man- 
agement, U.S.D.A., 521. 
tissues, conductivity, 726. 
tissues, nutritive factors In, 762. 
tissues, turgescent, behavior in sugar 
and toxic solutions, 525. 

Plantains as paper-making material, 732. ' 
Planting dates, temperature influence on, 
U.S.D.A., 716. 

Plants — 

acclimatization, 29, 684. 
adaptation in relation to hardiness, 
144. 

adaptation, studies, 828. 
adaptation, theory of, 220. 
aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt., 833. 

aerial parts, glucose absorption, 818. 
aromatic, culture, 889. 
aromatic, of Germany, 748. 

♦ as affected by gas emanations near 
factories, 846. 

as affected by smelter fumes, 329, 427. 
ash constituents, 602. 
behavior in iinventilated chambers, 
819. ' 

carbohydrate metabolism, 25, 28. 
contact stimulation, 222.* 
correlation in, studies, 827, 
deser f . ( See Desert. ) 

dwarfing on river shores, 820, 
electrical conductivity, 725, 819. 
endemic, of Related regions, (develop- 
ment, 220. ^ 

fertilization, chromosome behavior in, 
431. 

gain or loss of electrolytes,’" 132, 221. 
geotropic stimulation, 725. 
bigb-altltude, nitrogen storage, Wyo., 
333. 

isolation and specific change, 220. 
light and shadow, studies, 222. 
medicinal. (See Drug plants ) 
mineral constituents of cotyledons, 
translocation, 726. 
mountain, osmotic pressure In, 625. 
movem(»nt In, studies, 724. 
natural grafting, 522. 
normal diversity, 522. 
nutrition, physiology of, 601, 
of India, studies, 522. 
of Michigan, notes, 820, 821. 
ornamental, blooming dates, N.J., 42, 
ornamental, culture, 889. 
ornamental, culture experiments. Can.,, 
688 . 

ornamental, for Alaska, Alaska, 40, 
ornamental, for Canada, 348. 
ornamental, for Wisconsin, 242, $35. 
ornamental, from China, 448, 742. 
ornamental, in Niagara Falls Park, 
242. 

ornamental, insects affecting, N.C., 660. 
overgrowths In, 152, 450. 
perception of gravity by, 726. 
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Plantjs — Continued. 

pei‘i^ betw&n blooming and ripening, 
610. 

permeability. (See Permeability.) 
photosyn thesis. {See Photosynthesis.) 
poisonous, U.S.D.A., 505. 

{Sett alHO speoifle planU ) 
pollination. {See Pollination.) 
potted, aoto-lrrlgation, 031. 
radium action on as affected by light, 
523. 

reciprocal transplants, 328. 
respiration. {See Respiration.) 
response to stimulus, 222, 724, 725 
seasonal behavior, relation to tempera- 
ture, 819. 

self-sterility, studies, 223, 430. 

«hcM>l -bearing tumors, effect on growth, 
728. 

shoot formation as affe(‘fed by leaves, 
520, 727. 

shrinkage and elongation in rapid- 
growing sh<»ots, 429, • 

Kpinose, origin ami action, 25. 
stomata, .studies, 329. 429. 819. 
succulence and acidity, variations, 29 
succulent, gas interchange, 28. 
sutcnlent, origin and action, 25, 133. 
symblomorphoses through grafting, 
522. • ^ 

taxonomic criteria, 330. 
trnn.splration. {See Tran.spiration ) 
underground runners, 522. 
used as insecticides, ,50. 
vajiation. (8cc Variation ) 
water re(iulrt%ient its affected by en- 
vironment, 031. 

wild, of Oermany, useful, 742, 743. 
wlltidg 111 relation to rapid growth, 
429. 

wilting, stiidhM?. 329. 
woody, (b'ec Woody plants.) 
PJaamopara notes, 349. 

Plat exiH>rimenta — 

(elimination of error, 6.35 
technique, 432 ; Minn., 730. 

Platpeorus Ji-Httata, notes, Fla., 548. 
Platyedra and Pectlnophora, synonymy, 
268. 

Platyterma, notes and new species, 847. 
PleococeuM populi/num, notes, 65. 

Pleospora, ascospore discharge, 740. 
Pleuro-pneumonla, contagious, prophylaxis 
and treatment, 676. 

{See also In/luenza, equine.) 

Plodia intef*puncteTla, (See Indian meal 
moth.) 

Plow for furrow-manuring citrus groves, 
741. 

Plowing — 

depths, effect on nitrate production, 
Mo., 628. 

relation to soil moisture content, 129. 
tractor, 486, 487, 790, 887, 888; Pa., 
486; U.S.D.A., 289, 384. 

It. disking, Nebr„ 484* 


Plows — 

mole, worked by horses, '686. 
riding, for cotton, *11.8.0. A , 696. 

Plum — 

aphis, mealy, studies, IT.S.D.A., 163. 
brown rot, control, .348 ; Iowa, 237. 
brown rot, notes. 844, 
curculio In South Ibikota, 69. 
curculio. ninedlcs, 341 
gotiger in Soulh Dakota, 69. 
lice, mealy and rusty brown, 59. 
jiocket, treatni(‘iit, 844. 
rusl, notes. 154. 
sawfiy, wci)-splnrilng, 50. 
silver leaf, notes. 750. 
tree bor<>r in .South Dakota, 59. 
Plumbing pipe, t('sts, 587. 

I*lums — 

culture in Minnesota. Minn., 387. 
fruitfulness, relation to weather, 445. 
fruit-setting studies in New Zealand, 
445. 

pruning and girdling experiments, 445. 
varieties for Minm'sota. 147. 
varieties, new, S Dak,. 238. 
Pneumoeoccus — 

as affeetcMl by vitamins in animal 
tissue*. 574. 
culture, 778. 

infection, chemotherapy, 476, 
inoculations, testing effleiemey, 577. 
Pon — 

fflumarie as bay^crop, Alaska, 30. 
puitensis as hay crop. Alaska, 81. 
spp . analyses, Wyo., 333. 

PodOHph(rra leucotriehn, notes, 164, 657. 
Poison ivy, insects affecting, 759. 

I’oisonon,*? plants, T'.S.D.A., 5G5. 

{See also specific plants.) 

Poisons, economic, use in ('alifornia, 662. 
Poltoeneephalomyelltis, acute, studies, 876. 
rolislcs spp.. llf<* histories, 853. 

Pollen — 

forest-tree, distribution, 46. 

pres(‘rvation, 34.3. 

tube growth, studies, 430. 

Pollination, studies, 330. 

Polyneuritis — 
notes, 874. 

studies, 265, 765, 766. 

PoljfporuK (Fomes) lueidus, notes, 658. 
Polpsarravi erassiprs, notes, 453 
Polysulphld ainraoninm wash, notes, 751, 
Polysulphlds, alkaline, action on Dldium, 
845. 

Pomace flies as affected by breeding and 
tempcjrature, 868. 

Pongamia glabra cake, fertilizing value, 
816. 

PopiHa japonica in New .Tersey, 666. 

Poplar — 

balsam, root habit, 034. 
canker, European, In Pennsylvania, 
546. 

(Carolina, diseases and pests, 56. 
girdler, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
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Poplar — Continued. 

leat-bopi/er in New Jersey, 549. 
leaf-miner In New Jersey, 549. 
rusts, studies, 358, 
scale in South Dakota, 60. 

I»opples, variety tests, 242. 

Poppy bacterial dlsensp, studies, 643. 
I'ork— 

and pork products, gastric response 
to, 867. 

and pork products, international 
trade, U.S.D.A., 892. 
curing, 617, 488. 
cysticercosis, notes, 870. 
trichina^ in, destruction, 684. 
Porthetria dUpar, (See Gipsy moth.) 
Potash* — 

and phosphates, comparative value for 
grain, 826, 820. 
determination, 604, 799. 
different forms, comparison. Mass., 21 ; 
N.C., 626. 

effect on barley straw. 733. 
electro, fertilizing value, 326. 
fertilizers, mining and manufacture, 

423. 

fertilizing value, 228, 628; M., 136; 
Me., 143. 

for cotton, Ala. College, 336. 
from blast furnaces, 326, 629. 
from bracken. 629. 
from cement dust, 518. 
from greensand as affected by manure- 
sulphur composts, 799, 
from greensand, availability, N.J., 23. 
from kelp, 608. 
from lake brines, 818. 
from sea water, 72.3. 
from sunflowers, 818. 
from various sources, 618, 
lime, fertilizing value, 724. 
of soil and greensand, utilizing through 
soy beans, N..T., 24, 
of soil, solubility in salt solutions, 
126. 

omission on grass crops, N.Y.Cornell, 

21 . 

omission on meadows, Mass., 21. 
production in Alsace, 825, 426. 
production in Germany during war, 
619. 

production In Hussla, 818. 
production in United States, 219, 325, 
426, 618, 628. 

requirements of potatoes, Fla., 627* 
residual effect, N.C., 626. 
use on moor soils, 519, 
world’s supply, 24. 

Potassium — 

ammonium nitrate, fertilizing value, 

424, 627. 

chlorid works, effluent from, as ferti- 
lizer, 629. 

lodld, effect on sporotrichosis, 781, 
movement in soils, 214. 
nitrate deposits of Oregon, 817, 


I'otassinm — Continued. 

nitrate, determinatii^ of cl\l.orates la, 
803. 

nitrate^ effect on composition of crops, 
422. 

requirements of bacteria, 623. 
salts as soil amendments, 326. 
salts, effect on soil solubility, Mich., 
512. 

salts, effect on soil structure, 619. 
sodium as substitute for, K.I.. 426. 

8<dl, as affected by sulfoflcatlon and 
nitrification, 824. 

sulphate sprays, fertilizing value, 
Hawaii, 338, 148. 

Potato — 

Alternarla, notes, 847. 
aphid, control, Conn.State, 168. 
aphid, pink and green, N.J., 256. 
aphid, pink and gi*een, studies, Ya. 
Truck, 662. 

aphids, control, 160, 162, 265, 750. 

* beetle, Colorado, control, 532 ; Wl«., 
661. 

beetle, Colorado, notes, Flu., 548 ; 
Mont., 57. 

beetle larvae, remedies, 662. 
beetle, 3-lluecl, notes, Conn.State, 150. 
blackleg disease, studies, Can., 643. 
blight, resistance' of varlt ties, Hawaii, 
137. 

bliglit. treatment, 632. 
blights, late, early, and bacterial, Fla., 
643. * 

brown fleck, ^nternal, 451. r- 
dlseases and pests ‘ni North Carolina, 
532* 

diseases, control, 51, 545, 748 ; Me,. 

343. ' 

diseases, control by fall plowing, Kans., 
41. 

diseases in Hawaii, Hawaii, 153. 
diseases In Washington, 656. 
diseases, notes, 154 ; Arlz., 345. 
diseases, studies, 655, 748 ; Mich., 054. 
flea-beetle, notes, Conn.Rtate, 160, 
flour, characterlstiCH and detection. 
467. 

“ foot rot studies, 666. 

Fusarium diseases, studies, Minn., 745. 

late blight, notes, 461, 

late blight, studies, 748. 

late blight, treatment, 61, 545, 74S ; 

Can., 543 ; Iowa, 246. 
leaf-hopper, remedies, 662. 
leaf-hoppor, studies, 847, 849. 
leaf roll and allied diseases, 461. 
leaf roll, notes, 749. 
leaf roll, studies, 51, 156, 247, 660. 
mite, notes, Hawaii, 188. 
mosaic, studies, 247* 
pit rot, studies, 749. 
pomace, utilization, Mo., 14.2. 
Bh4Eoctonia, studies, 451. 

Bh^octonl^, treatment, 168, 
rot, treatment, 645. 
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i'otato — Continued. 

relation to liming, Maes., 21 
scab, relation to soil acidity, 128. 
scab, treatment, 158 ; Iowa, 247. 
silver scurf, treatment, 748. 
starch, action of enzyms on, 400. 
I*otat<»e«— : 

aerial fertilization with carbon dioxid. 
Vt., 833. 

as affected by drought, 347. 
as dry-farm crop, Arlz., 20. 
ash constituents, r>02. 
blast furnace potash for, 620. 
breeding, 748. 

breeding experiments, 134, 707. 
climatic requirements, TT.S.D.A., 417. 
composition as affect €‘d by soils and 
fertilizers, 422, 813. 
composition In relation to various fac- 
tors, 829. 

cost of growing, N.Y.Comell, 233. 
culture, r.S.D.A., 829. 
culture experiments, 233, 333, 334, 6 . 38 , 
643, 737. 738 ; Can., 528 ; Me., 142 • 
Mich., 636; N.Dak., 735, 824: 

N.Mex., 139; Nebr., 638. 
culture in Alaska, Alaska, 30, 31, 38. 
^‘xilturc in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
culture in Sotjth Africa, 528. 
culture In Vtah, THah, 043. 
culture on sandy soils, Wls., 18, 
drying, 15, 203, 557. 
effect on following wheat crop, Del , 
136; N.Dak., 823. 

fertilizer c^perimints, 220, 233, 383, 
334, 638, 043, 815 ; Can., 528 ; Fla., 
. 527 ; Mass.. 21: Me,, 131. 142; 

y.Dak., 823. 

following alfalfa, Nebr., 434. 
frost Injury of tubers, 843. 
green manuring experiments, Del., 180. 
grown in T’nited Kingdom, composi- 
tion, .5.33. 

insects affecting. Me., 143. 

Irrlgjitlon experiments, N.Mex., 180 ; 

Nebr., 433; Nev., 728. 
late or main-crop, culture, U.S.D.A., 
829. 

lessons on, U.-S.D.A., 197. 
liming experiments, Mass., 21. 
Maine-grown, food value and inineral 
content, Me., 142. 
manuring experiments, N.Mex., 130. 
mulching experiments, Nehr,, 434. 648. 
on moor soils, potash for, 519. 
planting and harvest dates, tempera- 
ture Influence on, T7.S,D,A., 716 
planting dates and distances, N.Dak., 
785. 

planting distances, 642. 
planting machinery In New York, 487. 
rotation experiments, 229 ; Kans., 41 ; 
N.Dak., 823, 824; Nebr., 433; R.I., 
434. 

seed certification, N.H., 439. 
seed, irrigated, Idaho, 226. 


i^otatoes — Continued. 

seed, northern v. b<fme-grown, Mo., 
637. * 

seed plat, 247. 

seed, produced under mulch, Nebr., 434. 
seed, relation to diseases, 545, 748. 
seed selection, 336 ; Hawaii, 138 
seed, source of, as affecting yield, 642. 
seed, storage, 489. 
seed, studies, N.Dak., 735. 
seed treatment, 163, 749; Iowa, 38, 
247; Mich., 654; N.Dak., 73.5. 
sodium for, E.I., 426. 
southern new, handling and loading, 
US.D.A., 337. 

spacing experiments, 642 ; N.Dak., 
735. 

spraying 57, 247 
spraying, cooperative, 545. 
spraying experiments, 532, 656, 748, 
749; Can., 543; Iowa, 247; Me., 
142; N.Dak., 735; N.J., 51; Wls., 
661. 

starch content in relation to various 
factors, 233, 829. 
steamed, feeding value, Me , 142 
storagf', 4.39 ; 111., 834. 
time and rate of tuber growth. N.Dak , 
735. 

transmission of characters, 336. 
transposition tests, Idaho, 220. 
tubers within tubers, 224. 
varieties, Idaho, 226. 
variety tests. *229. 383, 334. 638, 643. 
748 ; Alaska, 30, 31, 38 ; Arlz., 332 ; 
Can., 528 ; Hawaii, 137, 138 ; Mass., 
35; Mich., 636; N.Dak., 734, 824; 
Nev., 228. 

we('ding experiments, 737 
wild, of Arizona, breeding experiments. 
134. 

yield as affected by missing hills, N 
Y.State, 336. 

yield as affected by “ place,” 635. 
yield cycles, 892. 

yield variation in plants from saiue 
tut>er, N.y.State, 887. 

Poudrette, fertilizing value. 814. 

Poultry — 

animal concentrates for, N J., 75. 
bracken rhizomes for, 271. 
breeding assoc iations. U.S.D.A , 675. 
care and management, N.J.. 869. 
care and management, manuals, 676, 
869. 

castor-bean meal for, 281. 
cold-storage reports, U.H.D.A., 66. 
cottonseed -hull litter for, 871 
diseases in New Jersey, N.J., 88. 

(See al*io specific diseases.) 
dressed, bacteriology, Kans., 77. 
farm. Improvement, Kans.. 76. 
farming in New Jersey, N.J., 75. 
feeds, analyses. Can., 565 ; Conn. 
State, 176; Ind., 564, 868; N.H., 
68 ; N.Y.mate, 868 ; ILL, 564. 
fbeds and feeding, Can., 370. 
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Pou 1 fry — Con f 

Australian, analyses, 868. 
feeds, rompositlcOtt, U.S.D.A., 869. 
feeds, grit in, 564. 

housing, 488; N..T., ,385; Wash., 292. 
husbandry in high schools, 39G. . 
husbandry, textbook, 597. 
manageiruMit, record keeping, N.J., 77. 
market prices in New York, N..T., 75. 
parasites, 280; N.J., 192. 
protective feeds for, N.J., 70. 
standards for growth and production, 
N.J.. 75 

(See also Chickens, Fowls, and liens.) 
Prairie - 

hay, feeding value, 772. 
soils, mountain, fertiliser retpiire- 
ments, 722. 

subsoils, moisture content and hygro- 
scopic coefficient, 514. 

Precipitation — 

as affecting grain yleld.s, Nebr., 37. 
as affecting winter wheat, P.S.D.A., 
810. 

under trees, ,315. 

variation with altitude, U.8.DA., 119. 
((8ee also Rainfall, Snow, etc.) 
Pregnancy — 

diagnosis, 84. 

mammary gland development during. 
17.3, 174. 

Prickly p*^r. (ffee Cactus.) 

Primula malacoidest var^iation in, 635. 
Primulas, varieties, 242. 

Privies, sanitary, 587, 588, 791. 

Privy, portable, for field service, 489. 
Prodenia — 

Htura on maize, 57. 
sp. on sweet potato, Fla., 648. 
l*roflavlii, nntis<*ptic value, 188 
l^roliffkeeno grass, culture experiments, 
Hawaii, 138. 

Promeootheca opaoicollis, notes, 59. 
Prosopls, root growth, oxygen response, 
1,32. 

Protein — 

and fat ratio in the diet, 669. 
cleavage products. (Nfsc Amino acids.) 
feeding as affecting infants, .561. 
metabolism of Filipinos, 663. 
minimum in tho diet, 763. 
rt»qulrement, dependence on mineral 
metabolism, 658. 

solutions, electrometric titration, N.Y, 
State, 201. 

utilization, rAle of fats in, 670. 
Proteins — 

animal, rOle in nutrition, 669. 
deficient, relation to immunity produc- 
tion, 574. 

free from water-soluble vitamin, prep- 
aration, 761. 

In diet of tadpoles, effects, 468. 

In milk, price of, 677. 
methods of analysis, 803. 
of blood, regeneration, 859, 
of oats, efilciency. 763. 


Proteins — Continued, 
of wheat, 262. 
specific dynamic action, 171. 
stimulation of cellular system by, 471. 
sugar formation from, 363. 
yielding argluiii, relation to pres«'nce 
of urease. 111. 

(See also specific proteins \ 

Proteoses, antigenlt* property, 675. 

Proteus group organisms, st miles, 83. 
Protoplasm, growth mechanism, 20. 

Prunes — 

drying, 557. 

drying, evaporators for. Cal., 117. 
rain-damaged, salvaging, Cal., 117. 
Psalliota, studies, 8.34. 

Pseuderimerus mayetiohr n g. and n.sp., de- 
scription, 63. 

Pseudoeoceus-- 

eitii. (,Sfcc Citrus mealy bug.) 
spp., notes, 7.56. 

Psendoginbulln. preclpltability, 283, 
Pseudograssevle of gipsy moth, 357. 
Pseudomonas — 

f'ilri. (iiec Cltru.s canker.) 
fluoreseens and /*. caudatus, sf miles, 
20 . 

luminesrens, studies, 222. *’ 

tadirirota. (See Up^Hllus radicicola.) 
sp. on beans, 450. ' 

Pseudoprrisa medicogints and P. trifoUi, 
studies, IT.S.D.A., 346. 

Psyehoda nltemaia. control, 165. 
Psychrometric observations, reduction 
table.s, 808. i , f 

Psylla — 

mali, notes and remedies, 755. 
pyri. ^^Vc IVar psylla.) , 
Pto'io.Tiflon utile, heart rot of, 453. 

Ptlnld beetles, new species, 03. 

I^yalln, action of, 614. 

Pucdnellia airoidcs, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Puceinla — 

antirrhini, studies. 111.. 752. 
eoronata, studios, Towa, 49. 
yraminis, dissemination, 50. 
yraminis, popular account, T^S.D.A., 
6.50. 

graminis ttitiei, resistarjce to, 535, 
gram inis tritici, studies, Kans., 48 
Pucciuiacea* of Guatemala, 1.35. 

I5illets. (tSfee Hens ) 

I*iilp Industry In Canada, 840. 

(*svc also Wood pulp and Paper mak- 
ing.) 

Pulse crops, fungoid and insect pests, 56. 
Pumping - 

for irrigation, 481, 786. 

for Irrigation, small plant, Oreg., 688. 

plants, tests, 882. 

Pumpkin — 

as flour substitute, 558. 
bug In citrus groves, 355, 
diseases, notes, 746. 
seeds as source of oil, 209. 

Purdue University, notes, 300, 496. 
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rurplo scale — 

fuiillgation, 164. 
notes, 600. 

IMirsIane, control by spraying, 637. 
Putnam's scale in South Dakota, 50. 
Ppcno8celu8 eurlnamettsU, studies, (’onn 
State, 158. 

F*yogenic infc<‘tions, MM'othcmpy, IHH. 

Pyo therapy — 

In treatment of lyniplmnjfltjs, l?»2. 
review of literature, 375 
Pyrausta ntibilalis- - 
In New York, 00. 

summarized account, ('onn State, 150. 
l\vrpnophora, ascospore discharg<‘, 740. 
Pyrod€U,e8 siniphx, differentiation, 55‘J. 
Pyroluslte from Virginia, 420. 

1‘yronoma In heated soil, 210. 217 
Pyropolypurus notes, 752. 

Quack grass. < radication, Iowa, 227. 
Qnndrafs toi .study of plant climax toriua- 
tions, 327. ^ 

Quince -- 

< ur< ulio, remedies, 85.3. 
rust ill Oregon, 152. 

Qu{8(‘aluu qvifiralufi, notes, 84(5. 

ItahhiJ: fx»ecidlum, new, 784 

Kuhbits, raKsing for meat, P S.D A., 676. 

Kabic virug, diffusVbllity, 190, 

Rabies — 

notes', 280, 873. 
prophylaxis and treatment, 576, 
Radishes — 

tu'ilal fertilizalion with carbon dloxid, 
• Vt., 833, » • 

fertilizer experiments, 027. 

^•odium for, K.I., 420. 

Radium ^fiction on plant.s as ntfectod b.\ 
light, 523. 

Ragweed, wound and fungus-gall stimuli 
In, 526. 

Rain — 

dissemination of plant diseases by, 
S.C., 50. 

fertilizing value, Tan , 510. 
nitrogen, chlorin, and sulphotes in. 
620. 

Rai Ufa li- 
as affecting corn crop, U S.D.A., 810. 
of Prance, variation with altitude, 119, 
419. 

of Hawaii, 883. 

of Hawaiian Islands, U, S.D.A. , 717 
of Mexico. 610. 

of Ohio and MisslHslppi basins, peri- 
odicity, 892. 
of United States, 510. 
reduced, and climate formula, 16. 
relation to' alfalfa seed production, 
U.S.D.A,, 782. 

relation to configuration, 610 
relation to plant diseases, 841. 
summer, of United States, U.S.D.A., 
809. 

{See ako Fredpttation.) 


Raisins — , 

drying, 557. 
from wine grapes, 651. 
sulphuring, Cal , 15 
Hamphalcyon, taxonc^my, 250. 

Ifamularkt n.spp on ginseng, descriptions, 
155. 

Range — 

cattle, silage for, Arlz . .368. 
cattle, thistle silage for, N.Mox , 176. 
<onditionH In Mexico, 821. 
gouts, production, U.S.D. \., 71. 
gras.ses of North Dakota, carrying 
capacity, 434. 

management, T\'S D A , 521, 565. 
plants, poisonous, U.S.D.A., .565. 

(8cc also apretfle plants > 
sheep, emergency fe«‘(llng, Nev., 271. 
stjock, emergency feeds, Tex., 70 
Ranges — 

carrying c.apacity, S(i9 
oak-brush, U.S.D.A , 191. 

RajM* — 

as silage crop, 732 
cake, fc'rtllizing value. 218, 826. 
culture* (*x])orhueids, ('’an . 528. 
dust, fertilizing value. 825. 
pasture for lambs, 36S ; Ohio, 177. 
pasture for swim*. 675. Ohio. 178. 
pastured-off, efli'eet on following crop, 
820. 

protein eontent during growing period. 
Iowa, 273. • 

silage tor growing pigs Iowa, 273. 
sodium for, U 1 , 426. 
sulpliur fertilizers lor, 427. 

Rnspherries — 

ns ph.vtonietc*rs 327. 
culture, Mich.. 148. 

<*ultur(‘ in Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
culture on small holdings in Scotland, 
836. 

potash fertilizers for, Mass., 21. 
Raspberry — 

anthracnose, treatment. Iowa, 249. 
sawfly, notes, Conn.State, 159. 

Rats, Spirocha’ta i<*1eroha'm(jrrhaffi€8 in, 85. 

{See Ql8Q Rodents.) 

Rattler, .small-type, description, 788. 
Reckzlekte in sheep, 873 
Reclnnmtion Service*, work of. iSl. 
Reconstruction — 

agricultural, in Canada, 792, 
agricultural, In France, 593, 792. 
agricultural, in Great Britain, 92, 792. 
agrlcultral^ in Italy, 793. 
list of references, 387, 
place of agriculture in. treatise, 489. 
rural, in Bengal, 490 
Reourvaria naneUa, studies, 61. 

Bed— — 

dog dour. (See Flour, red dog.) 
scale, fumigation. 164. 
spider on hops, N.Y.Cornell, 161 . 
ipideti remedies, 160, 
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Kedtop — t 

analyses, Wyo., 883. 
effect on following crop, R.I.. 185. 
fertlllaer experiments, R.I., 135. 
preparing seed bed on denudt^d sur- 
faces, Ind., 180. 

seed production maps, t^.S.n.A , 236. 
Uemedies, new and nonofflcial, 781. 
Reproductive tissues, effect of alcohol on, 
862. 

Resf'rvolrs, irrigation, leakagis 888. 

Resin in turpentine as foam breaker, 410. 
Resins — 

action of alcoholic potassium hydroxid 
on, 210. 

and gums, handbook, 110. 
chemistry of, progress, 614. 

(JSee aho Oleoresln.) 

Respiration — 

in plants and animals, studies, 524, 
682. 

in plants, limiting factors, 429. 
in plants, studies, 28, 329. 
measuring, 524. 

Respiratory disease, treatment, 283. 
fihahdocnemia obaourm, notes, 660. 
Hhaffoletin pomonella. {tiee Apple mag- 
got.) 

Ehamnose, preparation, 201. 

Rhiaoctonla — 

on asparagus, 841. 
ftudies, 548. 

Hhizoctonia — ' 

HOlani on carnations, 111., 752. 

«olani on potato, 451. 
sp. on celery, N.J., 60. 
sp. on tomato, 156. 

Uhimoptrtha (fow-imca, botes, 759, 

Mhizopua sp. on tomato, 156. 

Rhode Island Station, notes, 199, 900. 
Rhodes grass — 

culture experiments, Ariz., 331. 
history, culture. and analyses, 
17.S.D.A., 387. 

Rhopaloaiphum per&iow on spinach, Va. 
Truck, 668. 

Rhotanium laboratory ware, 11, 

Rhubarb — 

culture, 789, 

potash fertilizers for. Mass., 21. 

BIbes, eradication, 351, 852. 

(See also Currants and Gooseberries.) 
Rice*— ~ 

and its by-products, utiliaatiou, 638. 
as affected by climatic conditions in 
Philippines, 643. 
blast, notes, 740. 
bran, analyses, Ind., 564. 
by-products, analyses, Can., 565. 
culture experiments, 529, 829 ; Hawaii, 
18T. 

culture In Argentina, 633. 
culture In Ball, 648. 
culture in Burma, 529. 
culture in Ceylon, 529. 
culture in Tucuman, 648. 
aieease«t uotes, 841. 


Rice — Continued. 

fertilizer experiments, 529, 81^, 816; 
Hawaii, 148. 

fields, weed control in, Tex., 38* 
flour, characteristics and detection, 
467. 

hulls for decolorizing carbon. La., 416. 
Ilocauo and Tagalog, 387. 
improvement in India, 522, 629. 
insects affecting, 354. 
motn, studies, U.S.D.A., 459. 
selection experiments, 533, 636, 630, 
829. 

soils of India, fertilizer requirements, 
814, 816. 

soils of India, studies, 720. 

starch, action of etizyms on, 409. 

statistical notes, 820. 

transplanting in Kgypt, 533. 

iifra disease, studies, 64, 543. 

var. plena, experimental evolution, 735, 

variety tpsts, 528, 529, 829. 

weevil, notes, 768. 

worm, studies, 04. 

Ricebird, range and economic status, 547. 
Rlclnus. (See Castor beaus.) 

Rickets — 

notes, 868. 
studies, 364, 365. . 

Rinderpest — 

control in Egypt, 682. 
immunization, 478, 577, 082, 876. 
in camels, 86. 
treatment, 185, 677. 

River measurement, f (See Ttream luetfsure- 
ment.) 

Road — 

materials, bituminous, testing, • 789. 
materials, bituminous, ultramicroacopic 
examination, 688. 

materials, testing, 484, 787, 788, 789 ; 
IJ.S.D.A., 088. 

stone, crushed, commercial sizes, 

U.S.D.A., 382. 

surfaces, bituminous, efficiency, 088. 
Roads — 

concrete. (See Concrete.) 
construction and maintenance, 
U.D,S.A., 380, 690, 

Impact tests of auto trucks, U.S.D.A., 
680. 

tractive resistance, effect of in terms 
of gasoline consumption, 486. 

(Bee aieo Z^avements.) 

Hock — 

for road building. (See Hoad mate- 
rials.) 

phosphate. (Bee Phosphate.) 

Rocks, chemical analysis, manual, 112. 
Rodent botfly, studies, 258. 

Rodents, control, 353. 

(Bee aUo Bats.) 

Hondaniella n.spp., enemies of hop apblb 
and artichoke macrosiphon, 455. 

Book- 

economic position, 454, 
generic name, 250. 
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Root — 

abflorptiou from solutions at minimum 
concentration, 132. 
aphids, notes, 59. 

j^rowth as affected by excess of inols 
ture, 820. 

growth as affect<«d by oxygen supply, 
132. 

growth as affecting activity of scdl 
organisms, N.J., 28. 
habit, experimental modification, ia4. 
habit In the far North, 634. 
maggot treatment, new, 259. 
nematodes, control, 660, 846 ; Fla., 
548; N.J., 50. 

nodules, i^ae Nodule production.) 
systems, charting, quadrat-blsect 
method, 827. 

systems, ecology of, 327. 

Root crops — 

culture experiments, Mich., 636. 
culture experiments In Ontario, 333, 
culture e.xperiments in rhillpplncs, 
650. 

effect on following crop, 228, 229. 
storage. 111., 834. 

variety tests, Mich , 636 ; Nev., 227. 
(See also special crops,) 

Roots — ft '* 

natural grafting, 522. 
of various plants, nsh constitiicuts, 
502. 

of Vicia fnha, resistance to electric 
enrrent, 725. 

Rope — • * 

manlla, strength requirements, 884. 
wife, determining stresses, 584. 
Rosaceie iidportant as f<»od plants, 729. 
Rose—— 

blotch fungus, life history, 658. 
chafer, notes, Conn. State, 159. 
leaf-hopper, studies, 848. 
leaf-tyer, notes, Conn.Rtate, 169. 
mallow, insects affecting, 540. 
midge, studies, tJ.S.D.A., 185. 

Roselle, insects affecting, 661. 

Roses — 

annual, 242. 

breeding experiments, 742. 

Chinese, collected by Meyer, 742, 
culture and variety tests, N..7., 41, 
fragrance, 742. 
mildew-resistant, 242. 
pillar, new, 242. 
variety tests, 742. 

Rotation — 

fertilizer experiments, N.Y, Cornell, 21. 
of crops, 228; Del., 136; Kans., 32. 
41; Mo., 644; N.Dak., 139, 822; 
R.I., 186, 434. 

of cropz for Ohio, Ohio, 186, 529. 
of crops In dry farming, Mont., 29. 
of crops, legumes In, N.J., 19. 
of crops, treatise, 780. 
of crops under irrigation, Nebr., 483. 
plats, cake and corn feeding on, 826. 
3koup In New Jersey, N.J., 881, 


Rowen — * 

for dairy cows, Maas., 276. 
in the rotation, R.I.. 434. 

Rubber — 

and latex from upper and lower cut, 
162. 

brown bast, notes, 6.59. 
canker, black-stripe, notes, 659. 
canker, treatment, 449. 

Castilla, culture and tapping, 839. 
chemistry of, progress, 614. 
collar rot, studies, 546 
colloid chemistry of, 310, 801. 
culture experiments, 242, 745. 
fertilizer experiments, 817. 
field exp<*riinentation, methods, 541. 
girth and yield correlation, 653. 
industry, scientific methods in, 118. 
Insects affecting, 455. 
latex, specific gravity and rubber con- 
tent, relation, 642. 

latIciferoiiB vessels, structure, 1.50, 541. 
leaf disease, notes, 841. 
lightning injury, 245. 
of b>u(ch lUist Indies, variation in 
samples, 542. 

p^‘culiaritiea of individual trei'^, 653. 
Phytophthora disease, 55. 
plants producing, 345. 
renewing bark as affected by preserva- 
tives, 542. 

seed, germination and preservation, 
449, 541. • 

selection, 150, 653, 
soils, Malayan, 319. 
synthesis, 10. 

tapping experiments, 151, 242, 542, 
745. 

thinning, 150, 653. 
trees, wound healing, 449. 
yields, variation in, 653. 

Run-off — 

as affected by cropping and cultivation, 
622. 

Investigations on Third Creek, N.C., 
680. 

on a Florida drainage area, 686. 

Rural — 

church in reconstruction, 387. 
church problems In Texas, 591. 
communities, child caring work in. 890. 
communities, nursing and social serv- 
ice needs, 890. 

community center movement in Can- 
ada, 495. 

conditions affecting maternity and in- 
fant care, 794. 

credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
depopulation and absenteeism in Spain, 
890. 

economics, principles of, 92. 
economics, research aspects, 701. 
economy of France, 490. 
industries in Great Britain, 490. 
industries, treatises, 506, 592. 
labor. (See Agricultpral labor.) 
leadership register, 897« 
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Rural rontlitiued. 

IIIV ill the Uayte Marne, 591. 
living costs in Great Britain, lOJl. 
motor routes, U.S.D.A., 38.‘i. 
population of United StateK, TJ.S.D.A,, 
890. 

problems of United States, 590, 591. 
reconstruction. Re<‘onstriK*tion.) 

schools, (See Schools, rural.) 
sociology, research asiiects, 701. 
surveys, technical guide, U92. 
r. urban physical rc'jectlons under se- 
lective service, 794. 

Bushes, analyses, Wyo , 

Rusts — 

of Douglas Lake region, Michigan. 842. 
studies. 152, 245; Mo, 054. 

(iS'cc also (Vreal, Wlu'at, vtt\ i 
Rutabagas. (iS'ec Swedes > 

Ry O '— " " 

and wheat hjbrid, fertile, 015. 
as affected by aluminum, 214. 
as affeeted l»y s()dmin arsenlte, 025. 
as gr(‘en manure, Del., 1.50. 
breeding experiments. Alaska, 21 ; N (\, 
038. 

climatic n'quiremeiitM, U.S.D.A,, 417. 
composition as affected bv soils and 
fertilizers, 422. 

culture e.vp<‘riments, 228, 22J>, 0.59; 

Can., 528. 

culture In T^ni ted, States, T’.S.D.A.. 04.5. 
effect on following crop, Tl.I., 135. 
feed, analyses, (’onn State, 170, 
fertiliz<T experiments, 229; U.I., 135. 
flour, milling grade, 313. 
for silage, 732 : Mo,, 334. 
frost Injury, 3.'»5. 

grass, culture ('xperimeuts, Idaho, 225. 
grass, Italian, fertilizer experiments, 
228, 815. 

grass, Muconn, analyses, Wyo., 333. 
grass, “ Wlmmcra,” 041. 
green manuring experiment.s, N.,T., 19. 
hogging-down, Ohio, 509. 
lodging in, 030. 

middlings, analyses, Conn.State, 170; 

Ind., 504, 868. 
new insect pest, 001. 
plat tests, technique, 432. 
production, consumption, and trade, 
826; U.S.D.A., 891. 
screenings, analyses, Ind., 504. 
swd, as affected by h(*at, 430. 
see<l, drying, 730. 
seeding experiments, Arlz., 332. 
straw in the rotation, R.I., 434. 
variety R'sts^ 638 ; Alaska, 31 ; Idaho, 
226 ; N.r., 638, 
weed control methods, 737. 
yield cycles, 892. 
yields, N.J., 35. 

8ac<:liarinietcrs, standardizing, 799. 
Saccharin, methods of analysis, 115. 
8aacharomp<i€» muaw in banana must, 716, 


Hacoharum apontaneum us paper-making 
material, 732. * 

Sagebrush, climax formations, 634. 

Sailors. (aSVc Service men.) 

Sal- 

disease, studies, 543. 
insects affecting, 57. 

Salicylic acid, determination, 804. 

Saliva — 

amylolytlc power, determining, 115. 
of pellagrin.s, studies, 469. 

Salmon, canned, bacterlohigy. 557, 

Sail- 

fertilizing value. Me., 143. 
immuniziijg acthm against anaphylue- 
tie injection, 470. 
use with calcium cyanamid, 723. 
Saltbush, Australian, culture and use, 
U.SD.A., 827. 

Saltpeter, Potassium nitrate and 

Sodium nitrate.) 

Sajts — 

inarin<‘, fertilizing value. 724. 
neutral, in contact with colloids, split- 
ting, .564. 

.'^an Jos€ scale — 

in South Dakota, 59, ^ 

spraying, 51 ; Mo., 350. 

Sand duni‘S — « , 

reclamation, 343 
vegetation, 0.53. 

Sandal diseases, notes, 522. 

Sandy — 

hill land, development exp<*j‘linents, 
813. ^ ' 

soils, bow to farm them, Wjs , 18 
Sann-hemp — 

as green rannur(‘, 814. » 

fertilizer experiments, 817. 

Hanninoidva (xitiosa, {Hec Peach bon^r.) 
Sap concentration. (8Vc Osmotic <*oncen 
trntion.) 

Fiapvrda coucoJoi ^ notes, Coun. State, 1.59. 
Harrov}fsti8 iemlla, studies, Wyo., 379. 
Sarcoma, heterolysins in, 874. 

Surcosporidiu n-vs cause of scrapie, 580. 
Sarson cake, fertilizing value, 816. 

Sainvs. European and Indo-Chinese, 06. 
Siiu<‘rkraut, preparation, 807. 

»SnUHUg 08 — 

examination, 713, 714. 
ripening, 467. 

Savoy, nutritive value, 557. 

Sawdust, reaction products of fusion with 
alkali, 314. 

Sawfly — 

leaf-miners, notes, 769. 
web-spinning, S.Dak., 261. 

Scale insects — 

citrus, fumigation, 164, 767 ; Cal., 650. 
in South Dakota, 69. 

{See aUo ep^dfto insects.) 

Schi;:oneura lanigera. (Sec Apple aphis, 
woolly.) 

Sohiaura uniconUs on hickory, Conn.State, 
159. 
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Bchool — 

aiKl^home gardening course. Cal., 05. 
children, act limiting labor by, in Scot- 
land, 493. 

children, distribution of eggs to, 306. 
fairs in Canada, 405, 
gardening in India#/, 697. 

Schools — 

agricultural. {See Agricultural 
schools. ) 

rural, hot lunches in, 68. 
rural, planting grounds, Mich., 46. 
tivirpuft americanus, analyses, Wyo., 3,33. 
SHtala pniinosa, notes, 66. 

Sclcrotinia — 

fructigena, notes, 53. 
hbertiana on celery, N..T„ 50. 
trifoHoruw, studios, JN.C\, 4r>0. 
Kclerotinia — 

longevity in soil, 844. 
on onion, 1,54. 

Svletotium - 

orysta:, notes 841. 
rolfsii on tomato, 150. 
spp. in soil, damage from, 655. 
Scolccotrirhum grnmindA, notes, 843. 
t^colptUH ratzeburgt^ notes, 456. 

Seopohliniue from Datura metvl, 82.3. 
ScTupie, studies, 8.5„ .580. 

Screenings — 

analyses. Can., 565. 
feeding value, ('an., 569, 

Screw-worm flh*s, flight distances, 259. 
Scurfy scale in South Dakota, 59. 

Sciirv.V* — 

as affecting teeth, 471. 

Studies, 266, 365, 470, 562, 860. 
(See^also Antiscorbutic.) 

Sea water salts, fertilizing value, 723. 
Seaweed, fertilizing value, 229. 

Secretin and vitamin, identity, 267. 

Sedges, analyses, Wyo., 333. 

Seed — 

eertlfication, standardization, and list- 
ing, 536. 

control, aspects of, XJ.s.p.A,, 442. 
Industry of United States, T’' S D.A., 
645. 

inspection, Colo,, 645 ; Idaho, 225. 
339; Mont., 40; N.Dak., 140; N.II.. 
40. 

inspection In Denmark, 228. 
inspection in New Zealand, 442. 
inspection in Zurich, 729. 
inspection of lawn-grass mixtures, 
N.J., 40. 

law in Idaho, Idaho, 236. 
production In Great Britain, 737. 
production, studies, UjS.D.A,, 442. 
reporting ns a public service, 737. 
reports, U.S.D.A., 236, 442, 537, 646. 
testing, 730 ; Iowa, 40. 
trade responstbilltles, 737. 
treatment, 737, 754 ; Mich., 654 ; N. J., 
654. 

treatment by formaldehyde vapor, 164. 
245. 


Seed — Continued. » 

treatment for dodder control, 646. 
treatment, presoaking in, 246. 
treatment with ammonium nitrate, 730. 
Seeds — ' 

analyses for fat and moisture content, 
501. 

as affected by drying, 730. 
as affected by Imperfect fungi, N.Dak., 
140. 

germination as affected by alkali, 622. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
.stances, 523. 

germination in heated soils, 215. 
oil. (See Oil seeds.) 
pedagogy of, 597. 
preservation, l*.R., 147. 

Kizt‘ of, ns affecting yield, 536. 
translocation of mineral constituents, 
726. 

viability as affected by heal, 430. 
weed, (See Wetnl seeds ) 

Segment blocks for large size drain.s, 483. 
Selection — 

experiments with Drosophila, 868. 
experiment.s with inbred rats, 865 
for sex ratio, 866. 

natural, M<*tion on Mendel Ian charac- 
ters, 208. 

Self- feeder. s. (See IMgs and Lambs.) 

Senescence in the white mouse, 766, 707. 
Septic tanks — 

construction, Wash , 692 
new form, 589. 

Septicemia — 

hemorrhagic, 474, 777. 
hemorrhagic, in camels, 86. 
hemorrhagic, in lambs, Iowa, 286. 
hemorrhagic, in slieop, 479. 
infect ions, prophylaxis and treatment, 
577. 

Septorin, biologic siK'ciullzation, 544. 
Septoria — 

Jycopershd, control, N..T., 52. 
pcirvHeliui apil, studies, N..T., 50. 
Stvlculture — 

in Germany, 847. 

In My. so re, 50. 
in the F"ar East, 458. 

(See also Silkworm ) 

Serradclln — 

culture on sandy soils. Wis., 18. 
germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

Serum — 

institute in Holland, reports. 474. 
proteins of blood, regeneration, 859. 
therapy and anaphylaxis in vetori- 
narj' practice, 185. 

therapy of wounds and pyogenic In- 
fectlon,s, 188. 

Serums — 

antistreptococcic, from horses Im- 
munized by single dose, 376. 
antitoxic, concentration, 874. 
antitoxic, studies, 282, 283. 
as new and nonoffleial remedies, 781, 
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Serums — Contlaued. 

clinical value, treatise, 283. 
effect on velocity of bacteriolysis, 187. 
fractionation, 282, 283. 
j?uinea-pi*?, composition, 187. 
guinea-pl)i;, loss of complement at va* 
riouR temperatures, 477. 
horse and soat, aa affected by desicca- 
tion, 874. 

immunizing, isoanapbyJactlc j)oisouing 
by, 185. 

measuring, 208. 

prophylactic and curative value, 570. 
also Antiserums.) 

Service men — 

agricultural Instruction for, 95, 200, 
596, 797. 

colonization by, ireatlRe, 592. 
employment on the land, 501, 889. 
land settlement for, 198, 489, 792, 889. 
opportunities In agriculture for, 290, 
892. 

Sesame, culture in Burma, 529. 

Henamum tndicum cake, fertilizing value, 
816. 

Sesia UpuHformis, studies, 667. 

Settlers. (See I^and settlement.) 

Sewage — 

disposal, 489, 587, 688, 589; Wash., 
692. 

filter fly, control, 165, 
grease Interception from, 589. 
purification, 801. 
sludge, pressing, 814. 
treatment, effluent from, deoxygenat- 
ing effect, 888. 

Sewing, textbook, 897. 

Sex ratio — 

as affected by alcohol, 864. 
as affected by breeding and selection, 
866 . 

Sexual cycle as affected by corpus luteum, 
175. 

Shaddock as budding stock, 447. 

Shallu— 

protein content, Ariz., 867. 
yields. Mo., 637. 

Sheep — 

blowflies, control, 852. 
digestion experiments with brans. 
Mass., 277. 
digestive tract, 81. 
disease, new, In Brazil, 86. 
diseases in Colorado, 286. 
diseases, studies, 797. 

(Sec also specific dieeaeee.) 
facial sinuses, 81. 
liusbandr.v, manual, 97. 
industry In Canada, 472. 
industry In South Africa, 772. 
inheritance of fertility, 268. 

Injury by squirrel-tail grass, Nev., 782. 
maggot files, Investigations, 86. 
on Irrigated farms, U.S.D.A., 568. 
poisoning by death eamas, Nev., 281. 
potatoes for. Me., 142. 


Sheep — Continued. 

rangt', emergency feeding, Nev., 271. 
range, management, U.S.D.A., 665. 
scab, notes, 878, 

(See also Ewes and Lambs.) 
Sheepskins, exports from South Africa, 
772. 

Shell fish, drying, 807. 

Shelter belts — 

cooperative, U.S.D.A.^ 840. 
note.s, N.Dak., 887, 

Shepherd’s purse, crossing experiments, 134. 
Shoddy, fertilizing value, 218. 

Shorea robutita (Sec Sal.) 

.Shorts, iuialyses, 868; N.H.. 08; H.I., 564. 
Shot-bole borer, control, 859, 46,8. 

Shrew from Warren Island, Alaska, 358. 
Shrubs, ornamental— 

for W’isconsln, 242, 885. 
from <?hina, 448. 
hardy, new in cultivation, 448. 
winter' Injury, Arlz , 848. 
winter injury in Canada, 448. 
Sieberocltta, statiis of, 250. 

Silage— 

acid-forming organisms, 014. 
acids of, effect on pigs, low'a, 278. 
alfalfa, black, analyses, Kans., 35. 
alfalfa, preparation, N.Da’t., 140. 
corn, irrigation experiments, Nebr„ 
433. 

corn, seed soled Ion, N..T., 35. 
corn, variety tests, N.Dak., 180. 
crops, cost of production, Minn., 91. 
crops, culture ‘experltaents, Mich., 630. 
crops, varieties in Canada, 7.82. 
crops, variety tests, Kans., 84 ; Mich., 
680 ; Nev., 227 ; Tex., 36. ’ 
crops, yields, N.J., 35. 
cutting, 488. 

feeding value, 308; Can., 507; Mo., 
78. 

for dairy calves. Conn. St or rs, 871. 
for dairy cows, Arlz., 871. 
for lambs, 771; Ind., 70; Kans., 71; 
Ncbr., 770. 

for range cattle, Arlz., 368. 
from com cut at dilTereni atages, 
S.Dak., 567. 

from Elodea canadensis, 787. 
from grape shoots, 618. 
from native grasses, Alaska, 80. 
from oats, peas, and vetch, 676. 
from Russian thistle, N.Mex., 176. 
from sunflowers, Nev,, 227. 
from various crops. Mo., 884. 
pathogenic bacillus from, 280. 
sorghum, feeding value, 867. 
soy bean, feeding value, Ind., 68. 
sweet clover, preparation, N.Dak., 140. 
use of weeds for, Colo., 646. 
weights of, Mo., 691, 692. 

Silica, effect on chemical reactions in soil, 
720. 

Silkworm, pseudograsserie, 358. 

(See also Sericulture.) 
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SllOB— 

capacify, estimating, Mo., 691, 692. 
construction, 488 ; Ark., 587 ; Iowa, 
691 

filling, 488. 

wall construction, effect on frcozlng 
of silage, Iowa, 291. 

Silvunus Hurinamcnaia, notes, 769. 

Silver prpparation.s, llicrapeutic, 781. 
Xiphoconjne avvmr (*SVc Grain aphis, 
Kuropc'un. ) 

Sires, influence on litter size, 268. 

Sirup from sugar hcots, 117. 

Slru[)s, cane, connp»)8ition and calorific 
value, 507. 

Sisal hemp — 

as blnder^twine fiber, R T>,.V., r>.‘*9. 
culture experiments, Hawaii, 1*18. 
production in Yucatan, 829. 

^iioiroifa veyraleUa {S(o Aniroumois 
grain-moth.) 

S} 2 c factors of tlic animal body, nature of, 
473. 

Skeletal — 

development, studies, 209. 
size factors, nature of, 47.3. 
struct ure, law.s of, 269. 

Skim milk — 

nmino-ncl|l content, 36?. 
feeding value, 669 ; Mich., 74, 
nutritive value, 070; 111., 06. 
litilizatlofi, 80. 

Skylark, food habits, 454. 

Slag. (8’ec Pbospbatlc slag.) 
SlnughtA'house, m'^nicipaii at Alcxaudiia, 
279. 

“ S1lck«8pots,” studb's. Idaho, 18. 

Sludge, f<‘i4Ill2lng value, 326, 627. 

^small holdings — 

in Montserrat, 891. 
in Scotland, 792. 

(Nec a/ao Land Kcttlement.) 

Smelter — 

by-products, fertilizer from, 427. 
fumes as affecting plants, :i29, 427. 
Smut remedies, analyae.s, Mich., 443. 

Hmuts, blossom Infection by, 340. 

(fSfeealao Barley smut, t'orn smut, efc.t 
Hmjfnihuroflea hetw, identity, 255, 

Snail, dangerous, introduced In California. 
548. 

Snake bites, serotherapy, 577. 

Snapdragon rust, studies, III., 752. 

Rnow — 

fertilizing value, Can., 510. 

Influence on vegetation In Pyrenees, 
328. 

melting in Oregon and Washington, 
studies, 786. 

nitrogen, chlorin, and sulphates in, 620. 
surveys, Nev., 211. 

Bnyder, J, L., biographical sketch, 798. 
Koaj) — 

colloid chemistry of, 310. 
determimtloii, 116 . 
methods of analysis, 814, 412. 
Soapweed as feeding stuff, Tex., 70. 


SUBJECTS. 991 

Soda water, bottled, precipitat'js In, N.Dak., 
669. 

Sodammonlum sulphate, * manufacture and 
fertilizing value, 616. 

Sodium — 

absorption by wheat seedlings, 27. 
iirsenite, persistence in soil, 625. 
as potassium substitiiL*, 11, 1., 420. 
cblorid. (Nee Salt.) 
t'.vaiii<l trealinent of ijematmli'-lntrsled 
soil, 660; Fla., .548. 

(•yanid trf'Utment of wlreworm-infusted 
soil, N..T.. 58. 

<‘ff(‘ct on different crops, 229. 
hypochlorite. {See Hypochlorltt* > 
n It rate - 

and acetate, effect on soil soliii)il- 
ity, Mich., 512. 

availability as affected by soils, 

N..1., 22. 

determination of chlorates iiii. 803 
eff(‘ct on composition of crop.s, 422. 
effect oil soil n-aetion, 323. 
fertilizing value, 228, 229, 723, 
815, 825, 820; Ark., 130; Can., 
510; Mass., 21 ; N.C., 021 
limits of harmful effect, 815 
lu'oduetion and eon.snmption, 22* 
salts as soil amendments, 326. 
salts, effect on potash HolublJIty. 126. 
sHlt.s, effect on soil structure. 619. 
salts, toxicity, 320. i 

salts, toxicity as* affected by manure, 
322. 

sulphate, fertilizing valu(‘, 427. 
sulphite, analyses, 112. 
utility in relation to plant growth, 820. 
RofI drinks, bottled, T\SDA., 669. 

Roil— 

acidity — 

aluminum factor, 214, 428. 
as affected by various crop.s, U.I., 
135. 

determining, 12,3. 
effect on potato scab, 123 
method of stating, 205 
studies, 319. 321. 
studies with peat and humus- 
forming plants, 19. 

(8Vp aho Lime, Limestoin*, and 
Liming.) 

aeration as affecting root growth. 132, 
134. 

aeration in India, 522. 
amendments, action of, 320. 
bacteria — 

as affected by manure. I>i»l , 130 ; 
Oa., 130. 

effect on phosphate availability, 

181 . 

lactose-fermenting, 888. 
nonspore-forming, .in manurefi 
soil, 20. 

phosphate requirements, 721. 
cultures, physiological balance, Mich., 
631. 

cultures, salt ratios In, 82<' 
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Soil — Continued. 

erosion in a drainage channel, 4S3. 
erosion In Indiana, Ind., 130. 
erosion, studies, Mo., 622. 
experiment fields, crop yields from, 
lU., 218. 

extract as atfected by manure, 420. 
extract, determination of magnesium 
in, ,313. 

fertility experiments, Ind., 218 ; Mass., 
21; Mo.. 624; N.C., 024; N.Dak., 
822. 

fertility experiments In Netherlands, 
638. 

fertility investigation in India, 131. 
ertility, relation to microbiological 
data, .321. 

fungi injuring plants, 
fungi, proteolytic enzyms, 822. 
Inoculation, 125. 

(See aho I-,egume«, inoculation.) 
management, books on, 419, 024. 
moisture — 

as affected by cultivation, 129. 
as affected by cultivation and 
cropping. Mo., 622. 
as affected by cultivation and 
weed growth, Knns., 3.3. 
ns affected l>y various crops, N. 
Dak., 82.3. 

changes, on soil properties, 

N.Y.Corncll, 121. 

content, rtlation to solubility, 
Mich., 512. 

excess of, effect on root develop- 
ment, 820. 

holding capacity, capillary, 422 
relation jeo biological activity, 812. 
relation to irrigation i)ractico, 
515. 

sampling and composition, 622. 
studies at Lefflngwtdl Rancho, 622. 
studies with prairie subsoils, 514. 
organism liecomposlng cellulose, 632, 
organisms — 

activity as affected by root 
growth, N.J., 28. 
ammonifiention tost, Ga., 19. 
as affected by sulphur and sul- 
phuric acid, 427, 
nitrogen-fixing, 125. 
proteolytic enzyms, 822. 
relation to toxicity, 624 
phosphorus, organic, 213. 
poisoning, arsenical, 625. 
potash, solubility In salt solutions, 
126. 

profile at Bultenzorg, Java, 719 
profiles, preparation, 810. 
protozoa, effect on fertility, 516. 
reaction as affected by organic matter, 
319 

reaction as afforte<l by sodium nitrate, 
323. 

reactions, chemical, 720. 


Soil — Continued. 

reactions, method of statixi(r, 205. 
solution, acid and alkaline, chemical 
reactions, 720. 

solution as affected by cropping, 420- 
solution, sampling and unalyseH, 622. 
solution, studies, Mich., 512, 630. 
temperature as affecting root growth, 
134. 

temperature, relation to solubility. 
Mich., 512. 

temperature, studies, 422. 
temperature survey of TIultod States 
and Canada, 16, 210. 
volume, effect on plant growth. 813. 
water. (See Soli moisturt' i 
Soil survey in- - 

Arkansas, Faulkner Co., U.R.D.A., 127. 
Arkansas, Howard Co., TT.8.D.A., 317. 
California, Anaheim aron, IT SIX A., 
127 

, Califoimia, Los Angeles area, r S.r)..V., 
511. 

California, Middle San Joaquin Valley, 
TLS.D.A., 211. 

California, Santa Maria area, T7.S.l> A., 

211 . 

Egj^ptian Delta, 318. 

Iowa, Buena Vikta Co.,r*r.S.D.A.. 620. 
Iowa, Henry <'o , U.S.D.A.. 621. 

Towa, Montgomery Co.. IT.S.D.A., 17. 
Kentucky. Shelby Co., TT.S.D A , 128 
lioulslaiia, St. Martin Parish, U.S.D.A., 
18. , 
Maryland, Anne Ai*andel Co., 318. 
Michigan, Calhoun Co., TI.S.D.A., 128 
Mississippi, Amite Co., F.S.D^A., 128. 
Missouri, Callaway Co., F.\*^.D.A., 128. 
New York, Oswego Co., F S.D.A.. 129. 
New York, Saratoga Co, T^SD.A., 
212 . 

North Carolina, Caldwell Co., T'.S.D A., 
419. 

Ohio, Mahoning Co., F S.D.A., 18. 
lVnns>lvanla, Mercer Co., IT.S.D.A. 
810. 

Punjab, 621. 

Scotland, 797. 

United States In 1914, U.S.D.A., 317. 
Washington, Benton Co., F.S.D.A., 129. 
West Virginia, Barbour and Upshur 
Counties, F.S.D.A., 318. 

Soiling crops — 

for dairy cows. 184; Iowa, 181. 
rotation experiments, 220. 

Soils— 

abnormality In cylltider experiments, 
423. 

alkali. (See Alkali.) 
ammonificatlon. (See Ammonlfica' 
tion.) 

and crops, textbook, 96. 
as affected by Kafir corn and mllo 
maUe, Kane., 34. 
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Soils — ContlnTuod. 

as aiVected by aulfoflcatiou and nitri- 
fication, S24. 

as affected by sulphur and sulphuric 
acid, 427. 

Mra,” studies, 720. 

bare, mulched, and weed-grown, mois- 
ture and nitrate content, Kans., 33. 
bhatta, biological studios, 812. 
biological activity in relation to mois- 
ture and croi)plng. 812. 
biological data, relation to fertility, 
321. 

blowing, U.S.D.A., 442. 
bog, sand and clay treatment and fer- 
tilizer experiments, 230. 

<‘acno, as jiffocted by shading, 213. 
carbon determination in, 200. 
carbon dioxld, ammonia, and nitrate 
formation, 421. 

(•arlKUi dioxld and hydrogen reaction, 
72(». 

faribou loam, fertilizer requlremoiits, 
Me. 131. 

cbemistry of, 201. 501. 
classification, 310, 020, 021. 
clay plasticity phenomena, 710. 

<olibld clay percentage, relation to con- 
traction, 812.* 

<*olloidal * condition, reversibility, N.Y. 
Cornell, 121. 

colloids of, effect on reactions, 720. 
composition as affected by manure, 
420. 

eo*>rses, laboratory vnork, 800. 
cropped and cultivated, water nbsorp- 
4 ^iou uud run-off on. Mo., 022. 
cropped and virgin, solution, 420. 
cropped, nitrification, 720, 812. 
dislnfeetloii, 49. 

effect ash constituents of crab 

grass, 502. 

effect on composition of crops, 422, 
813 

examination, 423. 
fiuorin In, 120. 
forest, ultrlflcutlon in, 123. 
heated, Influence on germination and 
plant growth, 215. 
heating experiments, Hawaii, 138. 

}l-ion concentration, 123. 
liiimus content, determination, 803. 
humus, of Sweden, classification, 511. 
humus-poor, of Sweden, classification, 
610. 

in relation to fertilizers, 423. 
interpreting by phytometer method, 
827. 

inverting power, 321. 
lime requirem^t, 428, 620. 
lime requirement, end-point, 123. 
lime requirement, relation to ammo- 
nia retention, 320. 

manganese, methods of handling, Ha- 
waii, 138, 148. 

manured, ammonlfication in, 20. 
mapping, 810, 810. 


Soils — Continued. , 

mechanical composition as affecting 
nitrogen utllizatfon, N.J., 22. 
mechanical composition as affecting 
solubility, Mich., 512, 
methods of anal.VKis by washing, (>21. 
moor. (iSVo Peat and Moor.) 
movement of plant food in, 214. 
muskeg, culture experiments, Minn,, 
387. 

iiHrogen content, (See Ammonifica- 
tiou, Nitrification, Nitrogen, ate ) 
of I)elaware, fertilizer and lime re- 
Qulreinents, Del., 130. 
of Egypt, biological studies, 812. 
of Essex, lime requirement, 721 
of Georgia, analyses, 317, 318, 312, 
718. 

of Hawaii, flora of, 217 
of India, analyses and clas.sificution, 
021 . 

of India, biological studies, 720, 811, 
810. 

cf India, fertilizer requirements, 515, 
813, 814. 810. 

of India, lime requirement, 515, 816. 
of India, studies, 719, 720. 
of Indian tea districts, 718. 
of Indiana, fertilizer requirement a. 
Ind.218. 

of Indiana, b'guines for, Ind . 19. 
of Iowa, liming, Iowa, 21. 
of Tin linn colonWs, 021. 
of Michigan, classiflcation, 020. 
of Minnesota, 212, 512. 
of Mississippi, 021. 

of mountain prairies, fertilizt'r require- 
ments, 722. 

of New Zealand, analyses, 021. 
of North Wales, studies, 811. 
of Nova Scotia, analyses, 811. 
of Ohio, pent and muck, Ohio, 212. 
of prairic.s, moisture content, 514. 
of Quebec, analyses, 318. 
of Queimsland, lime and magnesia con- 
tent, 718. 

of l^nion of South Africa, analyses, 
621. 

of vicinity of Ottawa, 419. 
organic and inorganic acids as affect- 
ing solubility, Mich., 513. 
organic matter in. (&Vc Organic mat- 
ter.) 

I>addy, gaseous products of decompo- 
sition, 720. 

pamphlet of popular information, 813. 
peat. (See Peat.) 

penetration by tei«p<Tature w’aves, 
422. 

physical texture, relation to produc- 
tivity, 719. 

rawness of subsoil, 322. 
rocky, dynamiting, 624. 
rOle in nitrogen storage by high-altf- 
tude grasses, Wyo., 333. 
rOle in vegetation of Avra Valley. 220. 
rubber ahd coconut, Malayan, 319. 
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Soll«-"( 'on tingled. 

sallnet of Madras Pr«*8lclenc.v, 127. 
samplingr, 124/718, 810. 
sandy hill, culture experiment », 813 
sandy, how to farm them, Wis., 18 
“ slick spots,” Idaho, 18. 
solubility under different conditions, 
Mich., r3l2. 

soluble materials as affected by wheat 
and lime, N.Dak., 124. 
sterilization, 216, 515, 537, 023: N..T., 
054. 

sterilization, effect on seed grermina- 
tion, 523. 

sterilization in the arreenhoiiae, S39, 
sterilization in tobacco seedbeds, 044. 
sterilized, growth of bacteria In, 812. 
atone content, effe<'t on plant growth, 
813. 

structure as affected by potash and 
sodium salts, 519. 
swamp. (/8cc Swamp.) 
tobacco, analyses, Can.. 832. 
toxicity after heating, 215. 
toxins in, origin, 024 
treatment for nematode <*ontrol, 660, 
846; Fla., 648 

treatment for wireworm control, N .T., 
58. 

tropical, studies, 501. 
unproductive, of Italy, management, 
624. 

variability, slgnifl^mnw in held trials 
124. 

water abs<»rptlon and run-off, 686 ; 
Mo., 622. 

weathering, hygroseopiclty ns meas- 
ure, 710. 

Wolanaceous plants, bacterial bliglit, Fla., 
542. 

dolanutn — 

hullatum as forage plant, 533. 
fendleri hybrid, studies, 184. 

Soldiers, (tiee Service men.) 

Solutions, nutrient. {See Nutrient.) 
Sorghum — 

Amber, as summer forage, Mo., 637. 
Amber, held tests, N.Dak., 824. 
as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 29. 
as silage crop, Kans., 34 ; Tex., 36. 
culture experiments In Ontario, 338. 
fertilizer experiments, 814. 
grain, culture experiments, Mo., 637. 
grain, feeding value, 867. 
grain, variety tests, Mo., 637, 
kernel smut, resistant varieties, Kans., 
48. 

propagation by cuttings, 785. 
refuse, analyses, Ariz., 867. 
silage for range cattle, Ariz., 868 . 
smut, studies, Mo., 654. 
smuts In Bombay Presidency, 51. 
sweet, growing with soy beans, Mo., 
687. 

V. Sudan grass for Ohio, Ohio, 284. 
variety tests, Ariz., 332 ; Idaho, 225. 
(Bee aleo Kafir corn, Milo maize, etc,) 


Sotghum vulgare — 

asal fly on, 664. < 

brewing tests and utilization,, 641. 
Sotol as feeding stuff, Tex., 70. 

Soui) — 

and broth cubes, 66. 
proparations ‘and extracts, analyses, 
268. 

South Dakota — 

College, notes, 300. 

Station, report. 299. 

Sows, brood — 

alfalfa hay for, N.Dak., 178. 
cost ol wintering, Del , 178. 
feeding experiments. Mo., 674. 
mineral requirements, Kans., 73. 
molasses for, N.J., 73. 

Soy bean — 

bacteria, nonspt'ciflc strains, Ga., 130. 
bacteria, studies, 735, 832. 
idlght, bacterial, notes. N.C., 6r>(;. 

^ cake, antUysos, C.an., 566. 
flour, chHracteri.slics and detection. 
467. 

meal, composition, 664. 

meal, fw'dlng value, Ky., 74 ; Mieh.. 74. 

oil, increasing unsaturation, 209. 

products and their usi's, 209, 6t{4 

seeds, sterilizing, 735. ^ 

silage, feeding value, Ind., 68. 

silage, studies, Mo , 334. 

Soy beans — 

abnormal growth in Sblve's solution 
cultures, .525. 
analyses, Carfr, 665. 
and cow'peas, comparative yields. Mo., 
6.37. 

as affe<*ted by ammonium sulpha le, 
N.J., 27. 

as cover crop for i)eHche8, Del , 145. 
a.'i! green manure, N..T., 19, 3,5. 
as silage crop, 732 ; Mo., 834 
breeding experiments, N.C., 63S. 
culture experiments, 333 : Mo., 637 ; 
Tex., 35. 

culture on sandy soils, Wis , 18. 
effect of position in pod, N.J.. 42. 
effect on growth of chicks, 75. 
feeding value, 564 ; Ind., 70. 
fertilizer axperimeuts, Del., 1.36 ; Mass.. 

21 ; N..I., 28. 
held tests, N.Dak., 824. 
for North Carolina, N.C., 434. 
for utilization of soil and greensand 
potash, N.J., 24. 

germination as affected by organic sub- 
stances, 523. 

germination as affecting nodule bac- 
teria, 785. 

in forage crop mixtures, Mo., 687. 
in water culture, ectullibrlum concen- 
tration, 182. 

inoculation, 785, 882 ; Qa., 180. 
liming experiments, 1^1., 136. 
phosphate injury, 626; N.J., 27. 
rotation experiments, Del., 186. 
seed production maps, D.S.D.A., 286. 
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se^dliiK depths, N..T.. 42. 
seeding experiments, Mo., OIU. 

A^arlety for Idaho, Idaho, 225. 
variety tests, Arlz., 331; Del,, 337; 

Mo., 637 ; N.C., 638 ; Tex., 35. 
viability as affected Ijy heat, 430. 
white; amino-acid content, 367. 
zinc content, 464. 

Sparrot\' — 

hawk, economic position, 454. 
liouse, food habits, 454. 
tree, proper name, 250. 

Spavin, pathology <if. 82. 

Spectrum, bioiojdcnl normal, 428 
,, SpermatoKenesis in phea.sants and (lolden 
Cami)lne cocks, 472. 

ATp h <r ro th era — 

humuU, treatment, 751. 
niottt-umr, notes. 40, 154. 

Sphenom.viu, new mentis, ereetltm, 259. 
Hphinw hyufitri, al>8ence of eoini)lement in 
blood, 754. 

Spices, incthodH of investigation and stand 
urds, 558. 

Spider mite on poison Ivy, 7G0. 

Spiders — 

i^Iritish, luindbook, 455. 
food eonsumptbin, 46,3. 

(fifcc aUo lied spider ) 

Spinach- 

aphid injury, Va. Truck, 662. 

Mlihls ou potato, 255. 
blight, notes, Va.IYuck, 663, 661. 
lisenses, notes, 71M), 813 
nutritive value, 557, 
i<pi"'ichwta — 

i’V^yvhuya ti sp. decornpohlng cellu- 
lose, 6;*, 2. 

ivtvrnhamoi'rhayUr in the rat, 85. 
Spiroehaetales, subgroups and genera, 821. 
^Jpizella arbofea, proper name for tree wpar- 
row, 250, 

SpondylovludiuiH atropUenif, tu*Htment, 
74S. 

ftponyottpora sp. on potato, 748. 

Spore trap, automatic, 153. 
fSpymholuB spp. analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Spor<»trlcho8is, potassium iodiU treatment, 
781. 

Spotted fever tick. Rocky Mountain, 57 
Spray — 

application of fertilizers, Hawaii, 138, 
148. 

nozzles^ studies, W.Va,, 290. 

Spraying — 

dust. {See Dusting.) 
for weed control, 537, 538, 737. 
machinery, care, 551. 
machines, tests, N.J., 52. 
outline for fruit growers, Mich,, 48. 
{See (Ueo Apples, Potatoes, etc.) 
Sprays— 

copper. (See Copper.) 

for downy mildew, studies, 249. 


Sprays -i'ontinued. , 

orchard, tests, 657. 

(See also Insecticides, Fungicides, a^d 
specific forth s ) 

Spruce — 

forests, nitrification of soil, 125 
graft on pine, 47. 

growth and reproduction on hur<lwood 
lands, 47. 

measurement, form-point method, 47. 
pollen distribuli(»n, 46. 
root habit. 634. 

Sprue, etiology of, 502 
Squash — 

Img, remedies, N.Mex.. 150. 

In water culliins equillbriuiu concen- 
tration, 1.32. 

rotation experiments, R,I , 434. 
.seedlings, absorption of calcium salts, 
221 

Squirrels, ground, in California, 353 
Squirrel tali gruss- 

iinnlyses, Wyo., 333. 
injury to .sheep. Nev , 782 
Stable fever. (See Tnflmuiza, equine.) 
Stable fly — 

relation to anthrax, La., 461. 
relation to fowl cost odes, 881 
relation to hog cholera, 578. 

Stallions ill Indiana, Ind., 178. 
Staphylococci, toxicit:^’ of various d.yes for, 
474 

Starch — « 

action of enzyms on, 409 
action of ptynlln on. 614 
chemistry of, progress, 614, 801 
<‘<unpositlon, 202. 
from Arum, 117. 
manufacture, handbook, 417 
r dextrin in nutrition of tadpoles, 
469. 

.starling, economic po.sltion, 454. 

“ Ste<‘k " grass, harmful effects on sheep, 
873 

Steers — 

<‘omposltion at varioii.s stagivs of 
growth, 367. 

feeding experiments, 769 ; Can., 567 ; 

Fla., 566: Ind., 68; Mo., 673. 
ou summer pasture in the South, 
r.S.D.A., 565. 

passage of feed residues through, time 
required, Ha., 176. 
range, grazing experiments, 435. 
silage for, S.Dak., 567. 
velvet bean pasture for, Fla., 566. 
{See also Cattle.) 

♦*<legcmyla — 
control, 558. 

I'ffectivenoss of cuHclfuges against, 
654. 

infection experiments, 851. 

Stinoma mtenifer on avocado. 460. 
Btenozpyum personatum, notes, 551. 
Stephamrus dentaius causing paralysis in 
a sow, 86. 
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SterigmatocystisT smut of figs, 157. 

Sterility — ^ 

In cattle, Micb., 479. 
in plants, studies, 134, 223, 480. 
of pheaaant-Golden-CampIno hybrids, 
472. 

relation to underfeeding, 802. 

Stock. {See Live stock.) 

Stock foods. {See Feeding stuffs.) 

Stocks, spring-flowering, varietlc's, 448. 
Stockyards fever. {See Septl«‘mla, hem- 
orrhagle.) 

Stomach — 

responses to foods, 467, 857. 
worms in cattle and sheep, 084. 
Stomata, studies, 329, 420. 819. 

Siontoseya calcttrans, {See Stable fly.) 
Stone for road building. {Sec Road mate- 
rials and Road stone.) 

Stones in soil, effect on plant growth, 813. 
Sloporala v, Eumyias, 547. 

Strangles — 
notes, 580. 

prophylaxis and treatinout. 577, 

Straw — 

cellulose, studies, 202. 
composition as affected by .soil, 422. 
mulch, effect on nitrate accumulation. 
Mo., 623. 

Strawberries — 

acTlnl fertilization with carbon dioxid, 
Vt.. 833. 

breeding expeiimenttt', 738; AJasKa, 41. 
culture, 739. 

culture In Minnesota, Minn., 387. 
fertilizer experiments, Oreg., 44. 
mlcrolepidopteran pests, 257. 
variety tests, N.I>i\k., 147. 
weights per box, N.Dak., 703. 
Rtrawl)erry — 

root disease, studies, i^un., 543. 
root louse, notes, 756. 
tree, treatise, 663. 

Stream — 

flow, forecasting, Nev., 211. 
measurements in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, 583. 

Strehlomaetiw striw, studies, 464, 
Streptococci — 

as affected by vitamins in animal tis- 
sue, 574. 

of equines, studies, 580. 
toxicity of various dyes for, 474, 
udder-infecting, Mich., 681. 
Streptococcic infection in horses, serum 
treatment, 185. 

Streptococcus — 

hemolyticuSf biology, 575, 
lactis, culture in sterilized soil, 812. 
Streptococcus immunity, studies, 376. 
Strongylid, new, from the hog, 579. 
Btrongylidss in horses, 82, 87, 685. 
Strongylm eguinus, traumatic action, 580. 
Subsoils — 

of prairies, moisture content, 514. 
rawness, 322, 


Suckling, relation to embryonic develop- 
ment, 862. * 

Sucrose, determination, 208, 799. 

Sudan grass — 

as dry-farm crop, Arlz., 29. 
culture experiments. Mo., 637 ; Tex., 
35. 

culture in Ohio, Ohio, 234. 
field tests, N.Dak., 824. 
for sllagi', 732 : Mo., 334. 
seed and silage yields, Nev., 227. 
seeding experiments, Idaho, 225 
yields, Arlz., 332. 

Sudan III, i)ehavior In animal organism, 
672, 673. 

Sugar — 

chemistry of, {)rogress, 614. 
cost of production, 634. 
decolorlzation, La., 208, 415. 
deterioration by fungi, 507 ; I.a., 416. 
determination, 115. 

determination in blood, 13, 41. >, 505, 
'SfKi. 

glycerin production from, .507 
industry in British (luiana, 501 
industry in Hawaii, 736 
industry in West Indies, 825. 
inversion b.v soils, 321. 
manufacture, handbook, 417^ 
methods of investigation and stand 
ards, 558. 

mlminium In the diet, 438. 
morphogenelie influence on plants, 819. 
production and consumption in British 
Kmpire, 806. c, <, < 

reducing, determination, 412. 
report of A.O.A.C. referee, 790. ' . 
samples, preservation, 208. 
substitutes in bottUMl soft drinks, 
IT.S.D.A., 669. 
supply of France, 593. 

{See also Glucose, Sucrose, etc.) 

Sugar beet — 

curly leaf, notes, 456. 
growing work of Brit ish Board of Agrl- 
rulture, 200 

sirup, preparation and use, 117. 
webworm, notes, Mont., >7. 

{See also Beet.) 

Sugar beets — 

as affected by alkali salts, 623. 
culture experiments, 638; Can., 528. 
culture, labor-saving devices for, 
U.S.D.A., 337. 

date-of-planting tests, Nev., 228, 
feeding value, Nebr., 771. 
fertilizer experiments, 229, 424, G3H, 
815; Nebr., 433. 

Irrigated, culture, Wash., 39. 
irrigation experiments, Nev., 728. 
marc contept, determination, 313. 
potassium ammonium nitrate for, 627. 
sodium for, R.I., 426. 
thinning experiments, Nebr., 434. 
variety tests, 638. 

yields and feeding value, Nev., 22S. 
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Sugar cane — 

borei^ control by paranlleB. 2<>1, 462. 
borer, moth, studies, T^.S.P.A., 60. 
borer op banana, 660 
breeding experiments, 528, 726, 830. 
bud variations In, 337. 
chlorln in, determination and eflfectft, 
736. 

culture experiments, 520, 720, H26. 
culture in Burma, 520. 
culture in Hawaii, 736. 
culture in South Africa, 528. 
culture In St. Vincent, 528. 
diseases, notes, 450, 841. 
dlstrllmtlon of solutes in sap, 525. 
experiments, study of, 234 
fertiliser experiments, 528, r»20, 533, 
817, 826 

froghopper blight, notes, St3 
grubs lu .\nligua, 462. 
grubs, remedies. 251 
Improvement in India, 522, 520. 
insects alTectlng, 354 ’ 

Japanese, as .silage crop, Tex., 36 
Japanese, fertilizer experiments, Fla.. 
527. 

Japanese, spraying with copperas, 
hawali, 138. 

.liilce, changes during sirup manufac- 
ture, 507. 
smut, .studies, 52. 
spacing e.Ki»eriments, 33S 
stripping exju'rlments. 534. 
varieties as affected by sullnitj, 736 

v&Hc‘ties in .^va, C.14. 

varieties lu Porto Rico, 836. 

^iety tests, 528, 529, 73(5, .S25, S26. 

yellow slrijK*, control, 347 
Sulfoflcatlon- 

elfect on rock phosphate, 324 
effect on soli constituents, 324, 
Sulphate — 

of jimmonla. (Sec Aunuenium sul- 
phate.) 

of potash. (8cp Potassiiiin sulphate.) 
Sulphates — 

determination, 205, 411, 5o5. 
effect on soil .solnbllify, Mich.. 512 
fertilizing value, 427. 

Sulpholchthyolate preparations, 781. 
Sulphur — 

ammonUim wash, preparatioii and use, 
761. 

atomic, fungicidal value, 667. 
determination in feeds and feces, 712. 
determination In foods, 606. 
dloxid, effect on soils and crops, 427. 
effect on greensand potash, 709. 
effect on mineral phosphate, 131. 
effect on soils, 427. 
fertilizing value, 427. 

(See affto Dime-sulphur.) 

Sulphuric acid, effect on soils, 427. 
Sulphurous acid, determination, 112. 

Sumac — • 

oil from, 710. 

psyllld in New Jersey, 649. 


Sunflower seeds, oil from, 200^ 

Sunflowers — 

as forage crop, N.Mox., 189. 
as phytometers, 327 
as silage crop, 732 ; Nov., 227. 
as source of i)otash, SIS, 
culture experiment K, 230, 333. 
germination as affected l)y organic 
HubstanccK, 523, 
hybridization, 727. 

Sunlight — 

bactericidal action, 681. 
rt'lation lo aldc'bydi* jjroduetion i>.v 
chlorophyll, 133. 

Superphosphate — 

and ammonium sulphate mixtures, set- 
ting of, 425. 
lnMilphafe, 723. 

effeef on potash solubility, 126. 
fertilizing value, 228, 220, 516, si 4 ; 
Ala.Collogo, 336: Ark., 130. 

(See uIho Phosphates, compari- 
son ) 

for alfalfa, Kans,. 3.3, 
for grain in Minnesota, 425 
manufacture, 628. 

reaction with calcium carbonate, 720. 
Swami^ — 

drainage, dynamite for, 483. 
fever In Wyoming. W>o., 178. 
land In Pnited States, U.S.D A , 603. 
soils, culture experiments, Minn., 387. 
soils, effect on »composition of crops, 
422. 813. 

soils, f«*rtlllzer c‘xi>eriments, 813. 

.soils, management, 624. 

Swedes — 

antiscorbutic value, 860. 

culture in Minnesota, Minn , 387. 

dry rot, studies, 657. 

nutritive value, 557. 

sodium for, R.I., 426. 

time of sowing, 234. 

Sweet clover — 

annual white, Hawaii, 138: Idaho, 
225; lowm, 227. 
ns hog pasture, TT.S.D.A., 72 
as pasture crop, Nebr., 434. 
culture experiments, Idaho. 225 : N, 
Dak., 824. 

culture on Canada prairies, 732. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18, 
cutting at different heights, N.Dak., 
140. 

for improvenieut of native pasture, 
Kans., 35. 

hay, feeding value, Kans., 71. 
inoculation experiments, 523. 
oats as nurse crop. Mo., 637. 
root rot, Ariz., 345. 
seeding experiments, N.J.. 35 ; Ncbr., 
484. 

silage, preparation, N.Dak . 140. 
silage, studies. Mo., 334. 
white, as affected by wet <‘ondltions, 
N.Dak., 140. 

white, culture experiments, Ariz., 332. 
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Hw*‘et corn — 

Fusarlutn dlseaH«‘H, Minn , 74.1. 

In water eultun*, equilibrium concentra- 
tion, 132. 

Heediiifi; depths and auckerlut;, N..T., 
42. 

sugar loss in storage, 640. 
variety tests, N.Dak., 147. 

Sweet peas — 

cross-lnoculatlon tests, 52.3 
germination as affecte<l by organic 
aubstances, 523. 

Swwt potato- 

caterpillar, notes, Fla., 548. 

•meal, prepanitlon, 05. 
mealy bug, notes, 750. 

Sweet potatoes — 

<‘ultnre experiments, 720. 
culture in Montserrat, ^25. 
culture in Texas, 644. 

I'ertillzer experiments, Fla., 527. 
fl^d tests, 825, 

Insects affecting, 455. 
selection experiments, 0.30, 
storage, Ariz., 3.38 
storage iiouH(‘H, 488 
variety tests, 82.5. 

yield correlation of parent hill and 
offspring plantings. Fla,, .528, 
fSwictenia spp., descriptive accounts, 541, 
Swine — 

fever, red, prophylaxis and treatment, 
577. 

management In Idaho, Idaho, 27.3. 
management in the South, manual, 
369. 

plague, paper on, 474. 

plague, relation to necrobaoillosls, 784. 

(Sec aim Pigs.) 

Swiss chard, aerial fertilization with eur- 
bon dioxid, Vt., 83.3. 

Sycamore blight, notes, 7.52, 

Symbiotes, review of literature, 558. 
Symptomatic anthrax. (8 cr Blackleg.) 
SynantlieUon pictipea in South Dakota, 50. 
Synoides, new genus, description, 456. 
Syrphlda* — 

notes, 852. 

of .Japan, economic, 461. 
fiprphm ameriranus, notes, 852. 

Tabanus, relation to horse sickne.ss, 870. 
Taohardltt larrcep In southwestern Tnltod 
States, 457, 757. 

Tadpoles, nutritional studies, 468. 
Tallianlne, use In treatment of respiratory 
disease, 283. 

Talthlb as paper-making material, 732. 
Tamarack — 

for wood-block pnv€jment, 790. 

root habit, 634. 

sawffy, parasite, Mich., 660, 

Tan bark industry In Java, 48. 

Tankage — 

amino-acid content, 307. 
analyses, Can., 565; Ind„ 564, 868; 
N.Y.State, 868. 


Tankage — Continued. 

digester, phosphoric-acid ' standard, 
564. 

feeding value, 569, 67.5 ; Town, 272 ; 

Ky., 74 ; Mich.. 74. 
for laying hens, Ind., .571. 

(jS'ec alBo Garbage tankage.) 

Tannla meal, preparation, 65. 

Tannin — 

analyses, kaolin for, 805. 

<*ontent of New Zealand trees, 710 . 
from hemlock bark, 509. 

Karauuda, species yielding, 830. 
'rannlng- -- 

colloid chemistry, 310. 801. 
wuistes, fertilizing value, 724 
Tapeworms — 

In the fowl, 685, 881. 
treatment, 782. 

Tapioea flour, characteristles and detec 
tlon, 467. 

Tares, paslured-off, effect on following 
cfop, 8'26. 

Taro in rotation with rice, Hawaii, 137. 
Tartaric acid from grape-shoot silage, 618 
Tea — 

adulteration, detecting, 429. 
and Its adulteration, 467. 
caffeln content, 4^2. 
capsid, new, 847. 
culture experimentR, 242. 
culture In Indo-Chin.*i^ 447. 
diKeji.ses, treatment, 845. 
insects nffoi-ting, 4.55. 
iusp(‘clion, Ceun. State, 170. 
manuring eximriinejuts. 742. 
plants, wild, of Germany, 74.3. . 
pruning experiments, 242. 
shot-hole borer, control, 359, 463. 
soils of India, 718, 816. 
iortrlx, studies, 357. 

Teak-— 

Insects affecting, 57. 
reproduction, 48. 

Teeth as affected by diet, 365, 471, 858. 
Temperature — 

as affecting corn crop, F.S.D.A., 810. 
ns affecting fungus flora, 841. 
iis affecting winter wheat, U.S.DJi,., 
810, 

coeflielents of hydration and growth, 
defining, 27. 

Influence on planting and harvest 
dates, IT.S.D.A., 716. 
means and growing season in relation 
to frost dates, U.S.D.A., 118. 
of leaves, determining, 222. 
reduction to sea level, 808. 
relation to alfalfa seed production, 
T7.S.D.A., 732. 

relation to plant growth, 725. 
relation to seasonal progress of Tege- 
tatlon, 819. 

urban v. suburban, tl.S.D.A., 120.* 
waves, penetration iirto soil, 422. 

(jSfee (Hbo Soil temperature.) 
TenebrtoideB maurttanidus, (jSw Cadelle.) 
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notes, 100, 900. 

Unllerstty, notes, 100, 800, 500, 900. 
Tent caterpillar — 

notesf Conn.Sfatr, 159. 
n'medles, 662. 

Tcoslnte-corn hybrids, studies, 437 
Tepary bean hay, analyses, Arlz., 367. 
Tepary beans — 

as dry-farm crop, Ariz., 20. 
brot'diujf experiments, Ariz , 332. 
yields, Ariz , 332 
'JV'rmites — 

in United States, U.S D.A , 3r>r». 
Ncarctic, structural ino4iiflcation.s, 64. 
parasite,s of, 464. 

Tetanus — 

prophylaxis and tr<*atn)ent, r»7<» 
rOle of <*aU*iuin Ions In, 83. 

.studies, 876. 

Tethelin teoilinj? of wiiile mice, effects, 7tWj. 
767. 768 

TetrnUiphu lohunttUit, notes, ('ouipStatc, 
150. 

THranyvhuH UJariutt, not<‘s, 7(50. 
MVtraphosphate, manufacture, 62K. 
TetrwttiihuH- ~ 

jaaparaf/i, notes, ,50. 
rufffflrsit ii.si)., des<Tlptlon, 4r»'5. 
Tettiumnr frifnariala, new j^enus tor, 2.5.3. 
TeuchothripH, n<‘W genus, erection, 551. 
'rexas — 

College a'n<l Station, notes, 390, 50(» 
Station, n'ports, 200. 

3>r tiles — 

chemistry of, progress, 613, HOI. 
textbooks, 608. 807. 

TifP?)hromin and caffeiu, distinguishing l»c- 
tweeb, 714. 

Thereva nohilitata on rye, 661. 
Thennometrical tables, 806. 

Thielavia baairola — 

control, WS.L) A., 30. 
studies, 154, 248. 

Thiobacterittles, subgroups and geueia, S21. 
Thistles— 

control, 220, 537. 

Russian, silage from, N.Mex., J7G. 
Tliitsl, oleoresin from, 345. 

Thomas slag, {^ee Uhosphatio slag.) 

Thorn leaf aphis, notes, 850. 

Thrashing — 

ring in corn belt, IJ.S.D.A., 604. 
tractor costs,. 700. 

Thrushes, missel and song, economic posi- 
tion, 454. 

“ Thumps,” relation to Ascarls, 285. 
Thymol, sources of, 825. 

Thyridopicryx ephemerwformia, i^ee Bag- 

worm.) 

Thyroid, lodln compound of, isolation, 400, 
Thyaanoptera — 

of Australia, 551. 
of British Columbia, 755. 
of Florida, 847. 

Tibioen septendeoim, {8tc Cicada, period- 
ical.) 


Tickle grass, injury to sheep, Nev., 782. 
Ticks— 

eradication, 286, 777. 
eradication law's. Ark., 479. 
relation to fistulous withers, 480. 
spotted fever, studies and control, .57. 
fNcc also t'attle tick.) 

'rile drainage districts, construction, 7S('>. 
also J>ruintlle ) 

'fill cake, fertilizing value, 816. 

TiUetia horrida, notes. 841. 

'rimlK^r — 

tutting In Appalachians in relatlou tt» 
clianged conditions, 838. 
estimation, 47, 540, 840; Vt., 47. 
marking rules, pathological, 840 
'rimliers — 

.\ustralUin, crystals in. 745 
creoHOtIng, 584, 5S5. 
decay in buildings, 453. 

(i?cc uJho Luinher and Wood.) 

Timothy — 

analyses, Wyo., 3.13. 

and clover for new'ly broken land, 
. Idaho. 226. 
iireedlng experiments, 830. 
competition in mixtures as affected 
fertilizers, 322. 

effect on soil nitrate content. Mo., 623 
immature, vitamin content, 762. 
in rotations, fertilizer experimeiils, 
X.y.Uornell, 21. 
mountain, aualysi's, Wyo., 333. 
rotation ex; er linen is, Del,,* 136; X. 

Dak., 139, 823. 
seed, testing. Iowa, 40. 
yields, N.J., 35. 

'Pin. determination, 711. 

Tinvola biselhella, notes, 661, 757. 

Tln-pIn to hy-prodiicts— 
rtiialvses. lud , 564. 
report on, .564. 

Tmtthaba n.sp . larval and pupal structure, 
354. 

Tissues, catalytic power, 172. 

Tmvtuvrm ovPllana. (8rc Bud moths.) 
Tt»bacc<> - 

aphid, control in Dell. 3.54. 
branching habit, 830. 
chlorosis, varietal, inheritance, 440. 
climatic retiui remen ts, U.S.D.A., 417. 
culture experiments, 528, 529, 644 ; 

Can., 528; N.C., 638. 
culture In Burma, 529. 
culture in Ceylon, 529. 
culture in India, 529. 
culture In Ireland, 440. 

Dell, selection experiments, 644. 
fertilizer experiments, 644; Can., 832; 

Md., 1 43 ; N,C.. 625, 638 ; Tex., 35. 
flea-beetle, studies, N.C., 554, 060. 
flower anomalies, 736. 
flue-cured, production in Canada. Can,, 
831. 

gigantism In, 440. 

Improved strain for Wisconsin, 736. 
Inheritance in, 440, 736, 830. 
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'fobacco — Continued. 

leaf spot, nrtes, N.C., 688. 

Orobanche on, 6^3. 
root-rot, notes, Md., 144. 
root-rot, studies, 248. 
seed, germination, 584. 
seedbeds, studies, 644. 
stems, fertilizing value, N.C., 026. 
White Burley, strains resistant to root 
rot, U.S.D.A,, 39. 

Tomato — 

bacterial blight, studies, Fla., 643. 
blossom-end rot, bret‘ding for resist- 
ance, Ga., 145. 

buckeye rot, studies, Fla., 542. 
chlorosis, greenhouse, 166. 
collar rot, studies, 841. 
damplng-off, studies, 841. 

. diseases, notes, 745. 
fruit rot, greenhouse, 156. 
fruit rots, origin and spread in tran- 
sit, 156. 

Fusarlum diseases, studies, Minn., 745. 
juice, use in infant feeding, 266. 
late blight, control, N.J., 52. 
leaf mold, studies, 843. 
mealy bug, notes, 756. 
nailhead rust, notes, Fla., 643. 
nematodes, control, 846. 

Phytophthora rot, new, 666. 
products, manufacture, 618. 
seed oil, studies, 502. 
soil pests, control, 339. 
waste, feeding value, Del., 177. 
wilt, notes, Ariz., 345. 
wilt, resistant strains, 111., 147. 
wilt, studies, Ga., 156, 

Tomatoes — 

breeding experiments, 528 ; 111., 147 ; 
N..7., 43. 

breeding for fly resistance, Hawaii, 
146. 

canning, culture, Mo.. 340. 
culture ext)eriments, 389. 
fertilizer experiments^ 330, 627 ; Mass., 
21 ; Tex., 35. 

greenhouse, culture experiments. 111., 
147; Va.Truck, 647. 

Insects affecting, Fla., 648. 
mulching experiments, Nebr„ 648, 
position in cluster as related to weight, 
N.J., 43. 

pruning and staking, Kans., 41. 
selection experiments, N.Dak., 147. 
spraying experiments. N.J., 62. 
strain test, N.J., 41. 
vitamin content, 762. 

Tortrico<Je» frugariana n.sp., description, 
267. 

Tortrix alMoomma, notes, Conn.Btate, 166. 
Tractor — 

drives for bad roads and rough land, 
887. 

farming, cost, 790. 
plowing,' laying out fields for, 

289, 


Tractor — Continued. 

plowing, notes, 129. 
tests. 486, 487, 887, 888. 
troubles, remedies, 791. 

Tractors — 

chain-track, 887. 

directory and specifications, 586, 
in Dakota farming, U.S.DA,, 384. 

In Pennsylvania farming, i*a., 486. 
multi-purpose, for English conditions, 
885. 

road work, factors in. 885. 
wheeled, studies, 886. 

Tradescantlu, endurance of extreme con- 
dll Ions, 220. 

Tramvtcy radiviperdu, notes, 846. 
Transpiration— 

of plants. 134, 222, 818. 
of plants, device paralleling, U.S,D.A., 
726. 

<if trees, 329. 

Truumalie pericarditis in cows, 474. 

Tree — r, 

diseases, sludles, 752. 
diseases, studies, Mo., 654. 
hopper, new, In Nova Scotia, 354. 
pollen, distribution. 46. 

Trees — 

adaptation in relation to hardiness, 
144. 

Australian, crystals In. 745. 
Australian, for Mediterranean basin, 
744. 

coniferous. (See Conifers.) 
culture experiments, Nebr., 662. 
enzyms of, studies, Del,, 132. 
evergreen, for the Northern Pla^ins, 

243. 

Fomes parasite, 668, 

for Hawaii, 150. 

for Kansas. Kan.s., 46. 

for North Dakota, N.Dak., 837. 

for United Kingdom, 343, 743, 

frustum form factor, Vt., 47. 

leguminous, of Hawaii, 344. 

measurement, 47, 540, 840. 

of Bombay, morphology and ecology, 

244. 

of India, 830. 
of Indiana, 46. 
of .lava, micrography, 244. 
ornamental, for Wisconsin. 242, 835. 
ornamental, from China. 448, 
ornamental, hardy, new in cultivation. 
448. 

ornamental winter Injury, 448 ; Arlz., 
343. 

precipitation under, 315. 
root habit in the far North, 634. 
shade, insects affecting In the West, 
765. 

thinning experiments, 744. 
transpiration, 829. 

Trench — 

feet, relation to diet deficiency, 368. 
fever, investigation, 861, 
fever, relation to lice, .561. 
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TribolUm^ 

amfuBum, notes, 57. 
confuanm, studies, 358. 
spp., notes, 759. 

Triehintt\ eff(*cts of heat on, 684. 
THchomitUH iervUfidia, studies, 404. 
Trichothrips, key, 847. 

TrifoHum lupinantn’, culture in Alaska, 
Alaska, 31. 

Tritfonura hieoriw n.sp., description, 403. 
THoxyn cupresBicola n.sp., description. 03. 
3'riplienylniethan<‘ dyes, antiseptic value, 
474. 

Triplite ns source of phosphoric acid, 837. 
Tiinetum rnhspiratum , analyses, Wyo., 333. 
Trombldiidre of Minnesota, 57, 360. 

Troidcal ajfriculture, treatise, 104, 

Truck crops — 

climatic requirements, TT.S.D.A., 417. 
di8(‘ases, studies, Fla., 542. 

Fusarium diseases, Minn., 745. 
insects affectinjr, Fla., 455. 
variety tests, Tex., 35. 

Trucks, (fire Motor trucks.) 

Trp( httnympha campanula n.sp., studies. 
464. 

Trypanolda* of Brazil, 758. 

Trpftanosawa auyancn^r ii sp., notes, 878. 
Trypanosoma, life cycle, 781. 

Trypanoshmes of dotnestii* mammals, 284 
'rrypanosomittsis, immunity leaction, 100 
Tsutsu^ariiu.'^il disease, studies, 753. 
'rubtM’ch' bacilli — 

attenuated, for tub^uculosls control, 

liumaii. l)ovin*', ’and cijulne, coinparl 
^ son, S78. 

7^hcr^ulln — 

(Iet(‘rmination, 877. 
testing in Michigan, 284. 
tt‘st8, lymphangitis reaction to, 782. 
tests, value, 781. 

Tuberculosis — 

bovine, in children, 85. 
complement Oxation reaction, 100, 
control, 474, 777, 878; U.S.D.A,, 470, 
683. 

diagnosis, 478, 878. 

differentiation from lymphangitis In 
cattle. 782. 

In farm poultry, Iowa, 88. 
notes, 280. 

treatment with aromatic hydrocar- 
lions, 682. 

Tuberculous — 

blood, fat content, 764. 

Idood, phHgocyto.slB in, 187. 
infection, inOiience of protein Intoxica^ 
lion on, 100. 
meat, detection, 101. 
serums, antitoxic power, 878. 

Tulip petals, plasmolysis of epidermal cells, 
818. 

Tulips— 

doubling, monograph, 742. 
wild, growth behavior, 742. 


Tumi-discapus orthopterw n.sp., descrip* 
tlon, 860. 

Turkeys, feeds and feeding, Can., 370. 
Turnip — 

dry rot, studies, 657. 
flnger-and-loe disease, lime for, 451. 
Turnips — 

as cover crop for peaclies, Del . 145. 
ash constituents, 502. 
breeding experiments, 707. 
culture experiments, 220, 334, 729, 
737; Can., 528. 
culture on bog soil, 230. 
feeding value. Can., 567. 
fertilizer exiierlmcnts. 220, 334, 425. 
following oats and legumes, 231. 
on partially sterilized soils, 51.5. 
nutritive value, 557. 
rotation experiments, R.I., 434. 
seed size as affecting yield, 536. 
sodium for, It.I., 426. 
time of sowing. 234. 
variety for Alaska, Alaska, 30. 
variety tests, 334. 
vitamin content, 762. 
weeding experiments, 737. 

Turpeiitlne- 

Bouglas-fir, 541. 

resin us a foam breaker, 410. 

Turtle fat, digestibility, U.S.D.A., 65. 
I'urtles, nematode panisite, 753. 

Tussock inotli- 

on Douglas fir, 552. 
white-marked, notes, TJ.S.D.A., 462. 
Twilight, astronomical and civil, tables, 
808. 

Twin hybrids in I>rosophlla, 867. 

Twinning in alfalfa, 530. 

Twins, female, from single egg cell of the 
ling dove, 867. 

Tychius picirostriSt notes, 251. 

Tylcnchus miffustun, studies, 64. 

Typhlocyha — 

conies. (See Grape leaf -hopper.) 
rosa’. biology, 840. 

Typhoid — 

equine. (See Influenza, equine.) 
fever, diet u.sed in treatment, 561. 
fly. (iSec House fly.) 

Typhus, relation to llee, 552. 

TMder Infections — 

relation to cellular count of milk, 
Mich., 578. 

streptococcic, Mich., 681. 
TTnderdrainage, theory of, 883. 

United States Department of Agriculture — 
and experiment stations, coordination 
of work, 630. 

appropriations. 1010-20, 1 
laws relating to, 90. 

Oflice of Farm Management, 292, 386. 
organization list, 197. 
program of work, 198. 
reports, 897. 

Weather Bureau, report, 417. 
yearbook, 608. 
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tTrea — 

and urea nitrate, fertilizln^r value, 22. 
determination, 13,' 14, 116, 616. 

Urease — 

in seeds of cereals. 111. 
studies, 310. 

Uredlnales — 

at Guatemala, 135. 
of Oregon, 152. 

studies, methods and terminology, 162. 
Uredinese, physiological specialisation, 152. 
Uric acid — 

determination, 18, 414. 
endogenous, physiology of, 363. 
Urine- 

analysis of the dairy cow, 82. 
catalase concentration in, 400. 
changes due to fatigue, 860. 
earth, fertlllaiug value, 814. 

Filipino, analyses, 562. 

methods of analysis, 18, 14, 418, 414. 

(JSee also Manure, liquid.) 

Vrocyatis triUci, notes, U.S.D.A., 747. 
Vrophlyctis alfalfa!, notes, 656. 

UatilagO'^ 

spp. on oats. Mo., 654. 
fritici, notes, 544. 

sew, segregation of susceptibility to, 
747. 

UatuUna sonata on Hevea, 546. 

Utah College and Station, notes, 500. 
Vaccine organisms, culture media for, 680. 
Vaccines — ^ 

as new and iionofficlal remedies, 781. 
clinical value, treatise, 283. 
preparation, 377. 

prophylactic and curative value, 076. 
Vag^ulus florid ensis, notes, Pin., 548, 

Valaa spp. on liosaoese. 111., 157. 

Vanessa spp., absence of complement in 
blood, 754. 

Vanilla, culture in Porto Rico, P.U., 45. 
Vanillin, determination in vanilla, 114, 
799. 

Vapor pressure tables, 808. 

Variability, genetic, 867. ' 

Variation — 

and correlation in plants, 327. 
and mutation in EpJlobium, 330. 

In chromosome number in CEnothcra, 
224. 

in Pbaseolus, morphological and physi- 
ological. correlation, 224. 
in plants, through normal diversity, 
522i 

ill Primula under cultivation, 635. 
Inheritance in deer mice, 175. 

(See also Mutation and Heredity.) 
Varnishes, chemistry of, progress, 614. 
Vegetable - 

containers, standardizing, 448. 
diseases, control, 56, 749. 
diseases, seed and soil treatment for, 
N.J., 654. 

gardening, handbooks, 236, 389, 538, 
648. 


Vegetable — Continued. 

gardening on sandy soils, Wi8.t Itl. 

(See also Gardening.) 
growing In (California, 23T, , 
growing In Great Uritaln, 588, 
marrows, variety tests, 443. 
oils. (See Oils.) 

seed production In Great FlrltAtn, 737, 
Vegetables— 

antiscorbutic value, 168, 260, 562, 860, 
aphid enemies, N.J., 255. 
canning. 668; Kans., 15. 
cooked and raw, pH of, 763, 
cooked, antiscorbutic value, 168, 266, 
cooking, effect on food value, 667. 
culture experiments, Alaska. 40: ('an,. 
588; N.Mex., 147. 

culture experiments In Nova Beotia, 
738. 

deterioration In Porto ftlco. P.R., 147. 
dried and fresh, enzyms of, 202. 
dried, for Army use, 855. 
drfed, vllnmin content, 168, 2<V6. 562. 
drying, 116, 506, 557, 617, 618 , 807. 
insects affecting. (See Garden In- 
sects. i 

Judging, 44.3. 

marketing, 111., 834. ' 

mulching e.xp('rlment8, Nehr., 648. 
preservation, 298, 506. 
root, antiscorbutic value of JuU*e, 860. 
spraying, Mich., 43, 
storage, 111., 834. 
varietal character, persistent, 787. 
wild, of Germany 742. < 

winter, nutritive value aipl cost, 557. 
(See also specific kinds.) y 

Vegetation — 

of Delaware peninsula, 244, 
of Imperfectly drained desert valley, 
220 . 

’ at Pyrenees, influence of snow on, 328. 
of Santa laiclii Mountains, 2*J0. 
on sand dunes, 683. 

(See also Flora.) 

Vegetative — 

formations, studies, 429. 
period, relation to frostless season, 
U.S.D.A., 118, 716. 

\>lvet bean — 

cake, analyses, Can., 565, 
feed, analyses, Conn.State, 176; Ind., 
564, 868; N.Y.Sitate, 868. 
feed for hogs, Fla., 568. 
feed for horses, Mass., 274. 
meal, feeding-value, Ga., 39. 
meal, fertilizing value, Ga., 39. 
meal for hogs, Ky., 74. 

Velvet beans — 

culture and use, Fla., 89; Ga., 39. 
for beef cattle, Ala.Conege, 368, 
for dairy cows, Tex., 79. 
for steers, Fla., 566. 
growing with corn, Ga„ 32, 89. 
inoculation, Oa., 180, 
seed reports, 1I.S.D.A., 442. 
varieties, Fla., 39; Ga., 30. 
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Vermioularfa ctrcinam, studies. III., 240. 
Yermonii— 

Station, notes, 500, 900. 

TTnlverslty, .notes, lOO, 199. 200, 500, 

ooor 

Veronicella nortUlentaUs on cotton, 455. 
Vertlcllllose in cucumber, 450, 842. 

Vetch— 

as affected by ammonium sulphate and 
sodium nitrate, 815. 
as cover crop for peaches, Del., 145. 

BK larreen manure, Del., 120. 
bacteria Inoculating alfalfa. Ga., 130. 
cross-inoculation tests, 523. 
culture experiments, 333 ; Alaska, 31 ; 
Can., 528. 

culture on sandy soils, Wls., 18. 
in silage crop mixtures, 070. 732 
Veterinarian in l’hiltpplne.s, outlook, 474. 
Veterinary laws in Maryland, 81. 

Vihritt iviuH n.sp. studies, 779. 

Vihrion aeptique — 

notes, 577. 877. •* 

pathogenicity, relation to calcium ions, 

88 , 

studies, 476. 

“Victoria,” new disinfectant. 180. 

Vicuffti, domestication in Peru, 809. 
Villages, organization, 491. 

Vinegar — * 

from wine, treatise, 618. 
mnnufacttH*e, 414. * 
methods of Investigation and stand- 
ards, 556. 

Vlne.fnrd surve.'is, technical guide, 292. 
Vineyards — 

«giftirds of, 59. 

cuK’IvatIng machinery, tests, 887, 888. 
home, pruning and spraying, Teiin., 
444. 

phylloxera -in tested, rccoustitutloh, 241. 
(*sVc5 aUo Graph's.) 

Virginia — 

College, notes, 900. 

(•reepor fruit, composition, 710. 
Station, notes, 399, 900. 

Truck Station, notes, .500. 

Vitamin — 

antineuritic, In wheat and corn, 400. 
iintineurltlc, lack as affecting organs 
and tissues, 265. t 
antineuritic, studies, 766, 760. 
antiscorbutic. (Pee Antiscorbutic.) 
fat-soluble, absence in ductless glands, 
670. 

fat-solnble, distribution in foods, 070. 
fat-soluble, In coconut oil, 303. 
fat-8olnblo, in hardened fats,' 362. 
fat-soluble, relation to formation of 
teeth, 865, 858. 

fat-soluble, relation to rickets, 364. 
865. 

fat-soluble, studies, 559. 
requirement of yeast, 670, 
water-soluble, distribution, 762. 


Vitamin — Continued. 

water-soluble, identity* with secretin, 
267. • 

water-soluble, of wheat, 262. 
water-soluble, removing from proteins, 
701. 

water-soluble, studios, 071. 

Vitamins — 

action on Oidium lactia, 558. 
in animal tissue, effect on pathogenic 
bacteria, 674. 

In nutrition of tin' rat, 171. 
lack in experimental rations, effects, 
070. 

practical importance, 558. 
relation to diseases, 671. 
relation to Imiiinnity production, 574. 
review of literature, .568. 
rfde in nutrition of tadpoles, 40S. 
summary of Information. 702 
(^’cc alHu Growth-promoting proper- 
ties. ) 

Vocational education — 

bibliography of Farmers* Hulletlns for 
use in, 298. 
in Arizona, .392. 595. 
in Coloradf*. 296. 392. 

In Georgia, 392, 494. 

In Idaho, 297. 

In Iowa, 297. 
in Kansa.s, 297. 

In Massachusetts, 297, 393. 
in Michigan. 393 
in Montana, 3*94. 
in Nevada, 394. 
in New Brunswick, 195, 895. 
in North Carolina, 394. 

In South Dakota, 297. 
in Virginia. 395. 

(See also Agricultural education.) 
Volutella circinuns n.sp. studies, 111., 247. 
Walnut— 

aphis, dusting for. 457. 
blight, notes. 450, 453. 
codling moth, notes, 457, 665. 
culturi', treatise, 742. 
wood supply, foreign species for, 839. 
Walnuts — 

black, for KMnsa.s, Kans., 46. 

Japan, crossing with butternut, 447. 
varlotios, 887. 

Washington — 

College, notes, 100, 906. 

Station, mdes, 100, 300, 500, 900. 
Rubstation, Western, monthly bulletin, 
299, 495, 699, 897. 

Wasps — 

of .lava, 853. 
treatise, 759, 

Water — 

deoxygenation by sewage effluent, 888. 
determination in cereals and meat 
products, 799. 

determination In milk, 799, 804, 805. 
drainage, analyses, Ariz., 379. 
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Water — Continued. 

drinking, bf Quebec, analyses, 488. 
duty of, in Nevada, Nov., 728. 
examination, 888. 
ground, of California, 785, 881. 
hard, softening, 484 ; N.Dak., 80. 
Irrigation, measuroment, 481. 
irrigation, of Utah, conipOHitlou, 288, 
583. 

lactostvfermenting bacilli in, 888. 
of Utah, phosphorus, potassium, and 
nitrogen content, .58.*!. 
purification, 483, 583, 614. 
rain. (See Rain.) 

rate of solution of atmospheric nitro- 
gen and oxygen, 321. 
removal of iron and manganese from, 
484. 

supply, Influence of forests on, 785. 
supply of Egypt, 48.3. 
supply of Hawaii, 88.3. 
supply of lower Mississippi River Busin, 
883. 

supply of Nevada, Nev., 728. 
supply of Pacific slop(' basins, 28fl. 
systems for farm homes, 484. 
tap, zinc content, 464. 
velocity in open channels, tables, 582. 
weed, Canadian, as silage plant, 737. 
Waterfowl, lead poisoning in, F.S.D.A , 681. 
Watermelon disease, studies. Mo., (554. 
Water-soluble B. (8ee Vitamin.) 
Water-soluble C. (Sec Antiscorbutic fac- 
tor.) 

Waterworks, biology of, 583. 

Wattle insects, studies, 354, 

Waxes, chemistry of, progress In, 614. 
Weather — 

as affecting alfalfa seed iiroductlon, 
U.S.D.A,, 716, 732. 
as affecting corn crop, U.S.D..V., 810. 
as affecting fruitfulness in the plum, 
445. 

as affecting winter wheat, TT.S.D.A., 
810. 

Bureau, report, 417. 

lu relation to plant development, 222. 

notation, Beaufort, 808. 

of Canada, 211. 

of Great Britain, 800. 

of United States, 1917, U.S.D.A., 417. 

popular fallacies, 810. 

(See aho Meteorological observations 
and Meteorology.) 

Webbing clothes moth, notes, 661, 757. 
Webworm, fall — 

notes, U.S.D.A., 462. 
remedies, 682. 

Weed seeds — 

analyses. Can., 565. 
burled, viability, Iowa, 227. 

Weeds — 

control, 228, 537. 538, 638, 644, 737, 
883; Colo,, 646. 
control in rice fields, Tex., 88. 
control, law in Idaho, Idaho, 236. 


Weeds — Continued. 

effect on soil moisture and n^* 
matlon. Kans., 83. 

identification of fruits and seeds, 537. 

Introduction Into Michigan, 646. 

of Argentine wheat fields, 646. 

of Colorado, Colo., 646. 

of North Carolina, 83,3. 

relation to plant diseases, 587. 

silage from, Colo., 646. 

study in elementary schools, 298. 

transpiration, Iowa., 227. 

treatise, 442. 

utilization in feeding. 537. 

(See also apecifto plants*) 

Weevil, broad-nosed, notes, Fla.. 548. 
Weevils of superfamlly Curcullonoidea, 261. 
West Virginia — 

Station, notes, 100. 

University, notes, 300, 500. 

Whale meat as food, 65. 

Wheat — 

amino-acid content, 367. 
and rye hybrid, fertile, 645. 
antlneuritlc vitamin in, 466. 
as affecte<l by alkali salts, 320, 623. 
as affected by manganese, 521. « 
as affected by sodium arsenlte, 625. 
as dry-farm crop; eultun , U.S.n.A , 
442. 

as dry-farm crop, fall-sown, Arlz , 832, 
ns hay crop, Alaska, 30. 
as nurse crop, N .T., 35. 
as phytomet(>r, 327. 

Australian, w-eevlls id, 768. 
bearded and smooth',' eompurativo 
yields, Del . 39. , ' 

black chaff, notes, Iowa, 245. 
black chaff, studies, 246. 
blooming time, 440. 

bran, analyses, Ariz„ 367 ; Can., 664 ; 
Conn.State, 176; Ind., 564, 868; 
N.H., 68; N.Y.State, 868; R.I., 584. 
I^ran, Canadian, composition, 566. 
bran, digestibility, U.S.D.A,, 64. 
bran, feeding value. Mass., 276. 
bran protein, nutritive value, 262, 
breeding experiments, 235, 888 ; 

Alaska, 81 ; Arlz., 332 ; Kans., 48 ; 
Minn., 730; N.C., 638. 
bunt, notes 848. 

cllmatie requirements, U.S.D.A., 417. 
continuous culttire, 826; N.Dak., 189, 
822. 

eost of production, Minn., 91, 
culture experiments, 229, 334, 529, 
639, 729; Can., 528 ; Idaho, 226; 
111., 832; Kans., 33; Mo., 637; N. 
Dak., 139, 822, 824 ; Nebr., 36, 433. 
culture in Argentina^ 645, 646. 
culture In Burma, 529. 

^ culture in South Africa, 628. 
culture on sandy soils, Wis., 18. 
diseases, bacterial, studies, 543. 
diseases in Ifava, 544* 
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leat — Continued. 

-^rum and bread, crossing experi- 
ments, 235. 

durttm, as affected by Hessian fly, 
Kans., 34. 
ear cockles in, 747. 

effect of number of plants iM*r hill, 
N.J., 36. 

effect of position of grain, N.J., 36. 
effect on nitrate accumulation In soils, 
812. 

effect on soils, N.Dak., 124, 139. 
false wire worm injury, 260. 
fertillaer experiments, 229, 326, 334, 
425, 629, 635, 814, 825; Can., 628; 
Del., 136, 137 ; 111., 832 ; Kans., 33 ; 
Mo., 628, 644 ; N.Dak., 823 ; N.Y.Cor- 
nell, 21. 

flag smut in United Stales, U.S.D.A., 
746. 

flag smut, notes, 843. 
fl<»ur. (iSec Flour.) 

flour substitutes, insects affecting, 102. 
flowers, emasculated, fertilization, 440. 
following Kafir corn, Kans., 34. 
following jaistured-off green crops, 820. 
* following i>cas, Idaho, 38. 
foot and stalk disease, 065. 
for allage, Mo., 334. 
germination as affected by organic 
subs! ‘m cos, 623* 

grading and handling, U.S.D.A., 630. 
grain-bug lnjm*y, U.S.1>.A., 356. 
grass, slender, Idaho, 225. 
grasses, ifiialysel^ Wyo., 333. 
green nTanuring experiments, Del., 130 ; 

, Idaho, 220 ; N J., 19. 
harvest dates, temperature influence on, 
U.S.D.A., 710. 

harvesting, tractor costs, 790, 
hemlpterun pest, 651. 

Hessian fly Injury, Kans., 34. 
improvement in India, 622, 629. 
Inherltant'e of characters, 235, 
insect survey In Ohio, 102. 
inspection, Mont., 39. 
irrigation as affecting protein content, 
Idaho, 535. 

Irrigation experiments, Nebr., 433 ; 

Nev., 231, 728. 
joint worm, notes, '.tiS. 
liachnosterna-gt'Jt* injury, 106. 
liming experiments, Del., 136, 
lodging in, 636. 
maggot, notes, Mont., 57. 
manuring experiments, Idaho, 225 ; 
Mo., 644. 

market classes in Utah, 434. 
middlings, analyses. Can., 564 ; Conn. 
State, 176; Ind., 564, 868; N.Y. 
State, 868; R.I., 664. 
milling and baking tests, Ariz., 333. 
mining and moisture content, U.8.D.A., 
169. 

milling and nutritive value, 261. 

177848 ®— 20 0 


Wheat — Continued. ,, 

mixed .feed, analyses, Conn.State, 176; 

Ind., 564 ; N.tl,, 68 ; B.I., 564. 
nematode Infection, treatment, 747. 
nutritive value of kernel and milling 
I)roducts, 261. 

of Arizona, studies, Ariz., 332. 
on clover and timothy sod, Idaho, 225. 
plat tests, technique, 432. 
pollination, 441. 

production and duties in Great Britain, 
93. 

pr«ducti»>n, consumption, and trade^ 
826; r.S.I).A., 891. 
residual effect of fertilizers on, N.C., 
625. 

respiration, eff<'Ct of ether on, 624. 
rotation experiments, 229; Del., 136; 
Idaho, 226; 111., 832; Kans., 32, 
33 ; Mo.. 644 ; N.Dak., 139, 823, 824 ; 
N.Y.Cornell, 21; Ohio, 136. 
ru.st, breeding for resistance, Minn., 
731. 

rust, control, 644. 
rust, dl8'^emination, 60. 
rust in Wiscou.sin, Wis., 842. 
rust, nature and control, C.an., 346. 
rust, notes, 666, 747. 
rust, resistant varieties, 636 ; Kans., 
34. 

rust, studies, Kans., 48, 
scab, treatment, Iowa, 245. 
screenings, »nalys«-s, N Y. State, 868. 
seed, ns affected by heat, 430. 
seed, drying, 730. 
seed inspection, N.Dak., 140. 
seed treatment, 246, 737. 
seed-bed preparation, Kaiis., 83. 
seeding dates, tcunperature influence 
on, U.S.l>.A., 716. 

seeding experiments, 229, 535 ; Iowa, 
227 ; Kans., 34 ; N.J., 36 ; Nebr., 36 ; 
Wash., 826. 

seedlings, absorption of sodium and 
calcium by, 27. 

seedlings as aff('rtod by iron com- 
pounds, 430. 

seedlings, growth as affected by colloi- 
dal substances, 422. 
selection experiments. Mo., 637. 
shorts, analyses, Can., 504 ; Ind., 868. 
shorts, Canadian, composition, 605. 
smuts, notes, 843. 
soils of Imlia, studies, 811, 814. 
standards for, U.S.D.A., 636. 
starch, action of enzyms on, 409. 
statistical notes, 826. 
take-all In United States. U.S.D.A.,. 
746. 

take-all, notes, 842. 
thrashing, tractor costs, 790. 
varieties, U.S.D.A.. 194. 
varieth's, blooming time, 441. 
vnrietie.s In Argentina, 645. 
varieties In South Africa, nomencla* 
ture, 534. 
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Wheat — Continued. 

varieties in Utah, 434. 
varieties, studies, '^el., 89, 137. 
varieties, susceptibility to Hessian fy 
injury, Kmis., 34. 

variety tests, 229, 834, 629, 636, 688; 
Alaska, 80, 31; Ariz., 831; Can., 
628; Idaho, 225, 226; Kans., .34; 
Minn., 731; Mo., 637; N.C.. 6.88; 
N.Dak., 824 ; Nev., 227 ; Wash., 826. 
weed control methods, 737. 
weevils, notes, 768. 
whitehead disease, notes, 154. 
wild forms, synthetic production, 3.S8. 
winter, as affec'ted by weather condi- 
tions. U.S.D.A., 810. 
winter, set'ding date, Iowa, 227. 
winter, variety tests, Del., 39. 
yield cycles, 892. 

Whey — 

feeding value, 669, 672 ; Mich., 74. 
utilization, 80. 

Whipworms, treatment, 480, 782. 

White — 

ants. (JSee Termites. ) 

fly, spiny citrus, notes, .365, 660. 

fly, woolly, notes. Fin., 648. 

^'ub.s, in Australia, 6(56. 
grubs in Iowa, Iowa, 259. 
grnbs on sugar cane, reiredles, 251. 
middlings, analyses, Ind., 808. 

White pino — 

bark beetles, notes, 7.5S. 
blister rust — 

control, 65, 350, .851, 852. 
laws and regulations, U.S.D.A., 
46. 

overwintering, 158. 
situation, 15S, 655, 650. 
studies, 351, 352, 655; Can., 548. 
marking rules, pathologlcul, 840. 
root habit, 634. 

Willow scale In South Dakota, 59. 

Willows — 

basket, culture experiments, Mo., 652, 
culture, treatise, 845. 

Wilsonla, new genus, erection, 757. 

Wind tables, 808. 

Wines — 

analyses, 830. 

from berries, preparation, 739. 

Winter of 1918--19 in United States, 609. 
Wire rope, determining stresses, 584. 
Wlreworm, false, life history, 260. 
Wireworm-infested soil, treatment, N.J., 68. 
Wireworms, baits for, 462. 

Woman farmer, handbook for, 492. 

Women — 

basal metabolism, 760. 
on the farm, bibliographies, 492, 592. 
work on the land In England and Wales, 
293. 

workers, energy expenditure and food 
requirements, 761, 866. 


Wood — 

anatomy and water conductlvitj’, 828. 
charcoal, 449. 
charred, nature of, 526. 
coniferous, penetration by preserva- 
tives, 819. 

dicotyledonous, structure, 344. 
fuel, treatise, 449. 
proximate analysis, 14. 
strength and shrinkage, relation to spe- 
, cific gravity, U.S.D.A., 484. 
vessels, function of, 726. 
warblers, American, name of, 548. 
waste as source of p(»tasb, 518. 
Wood-bJuck pavements, studies, 790. 
Wood-horcr In New Zealand, .555. 
Wood-boring beetles, control, 847. 
Wood-destroying fungi — 

introduction Into United States, 746. 
studies, 453. 

WoodlandK — 

farm, and the war, U.S.D.A., 651. 
fafm, management, .339, 
starting and care In New York, 839, 
Woodpecker, green, food habits, 454. 
Wood-penetrating alga, 420. 

Wood-pulp cellulose, nitrating, 14. 

(/See also Fulp.) ' 

Woods — * , 

of California, nnal.yses, 14. 
of French colonies, 150, 743. 
of Java, miorogiapby, 241c. 

(/See also Lumber and Timber.) 

Woody plants — 

gumraosis, Ga., dO. i ^ 

of Bombay, morphology ecology, 

244. ' ^ * 

Wool— ' 

Imlnstry in South Africa, 772. 
waste as source of potash, 518. 

Woolly aphis. (See Aphis, woollj'.) 

Work- 

physical, blood and urine change.*? dur- 
ing, 860. 

physical, metabolism during, 761, 856. 
technical, luetaboliMm per calorie, 663. 
Worm infestation.*?, treatment, 286, 480, 
782. 

Wounds — 

anaerobic 476, 874, 876. 
healing as affected by diet, 471. 
Proteus vulgaris fWeetions, 84. 
treatment, 88, 187, 188, 376, 476, 577, 
876. 

Wyoming — 

Station, report, 397. 

UnlvoTSlty and Station, notes, 199, 
899. 

Xylehorus fomimtus, control, 859, 468. 
Xyletia spp., studies, 857. 

Xpiocooous alni, studies, 064. 

Xylose- 

acid fermentation, 614. 
from corncobs* 117. 
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Yam- 

dim^ 7t9. 

meal* prcpiiratioii, ^ 

Tama — 

dUtare ixpcarlmeats, 82Z>« 832. 
nates, 82S. 

Yeast — 

activity as affected by flour extraction 
and admix tare« 802. 
aotolysed, in culture media, 83. 

•ceils, catalase action In, 4()t). 
linrains, dried, analyses, N.Y.Stute, K08. 
nitrogenous eonslHueiits, 802. 
nutritive value, 65, 160, 20%'* 46.'i. 
polyvalent, for alcohol production, 508. 
therapeutic value, 778. 
vitamin requirement, 670. 
sine content, 464. 

Tcasts and Aaotobacler, comparison, Tcun., 
430. 


Yellow — 

bunting, food habits, 45^. 
fever, studies, 851. 

(Kcc (lino Stegomyia.) 
mice, factors for color, 175, 
throat, nest life, studies, 753. 

Yucca data, anu lyses, Ariz., 867. 

Yucca, use in feeding, Tex., 70. 

Z^a antlqua n.sp., description, 530. 

Zebu cattle of Morocco, tests, 368. 
Zeuflophora scutellaris in New Jersey, 549. 
Zinc — 

iirsenile, tests, Wis., 661. 
confisd of food products, 464. 
conlenl of oysters, 464. 
determination, 464. 
in the bumnn organism, 465. 
Zinyamungu, lulture in Florida, Fla., 37. 
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